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Bixi^    #erioS. 


FROM  1727  TO  1780. 


tie  reign 

■  portion 
h&t     of 

ge  in. 

»(Imore 
f  letten. 


diflliBlng 

t  all  the 
iget  tliat  weot  before  it.  Yet  while  letten,  and 
tbe  caltiTaton  of  letten,  were  thiu  abimduit,  it 
mtwt  be  allowed  that,  if  we  keep  out  of  view  the 
ri«e  <i  tiie  ipedea  of  fiction  called  the  nortl  (includ- 
ing Oie  delineation  of  character,  and  not  merely  in- 
,  dd^nta),  the  age  waa  not  bj  anj  means  ^marked  by 
nich  atriking  feature!  of  origiDality  or  vigour  u 
woate  of  the  precedioj;  enia. 

For  about  a  third  of  this  period  Pope  lived,  and  his 
name  continQBd  ta  be  the  groteit  in  English  poetiy. 
Tbe  moM  diitingnished  of  his  contemporaries,  how- 
erer,  adiqrted  sty  lea  of  tiieir  own,  or  at  least  departed 
widel;  from  that  of  their  illustrious  maater.  Thom- 
MD  (who  BurrlTed  Pope  only  fonr  years)  made  no 
attempt  to  enter  the  school  of  pdisbed  satire  and 
poofentwit  HiaenthnaiasticdeacriptioDi  of  nature, 
atid  hia  warm  poetical  feeling,  aeemed  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  tbe  elder  muse,  and  to  anert  the  dignity  of 
gennine  inijnratian.  Tonng  in  his  best  perfivmancea 
— hia  startling  dennndationa  of  death  and  jodgraent, 
hia  aolemn  appeals,  bis  piety,  and  hia  eiugram— wat 
eqnally  aa  ordinal.  Gray  and  O^ns  umed  at  the 
daxzling  imagery  and  magnificence  of  lyrical  poetry 
—the  direct  antipodei  of  Fop?.  Akenside  deecanted 
oo  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  associated 
chanas  of  taste  and  genius,  in  n  strain  of  melodious 
and  oti^n^  Uaiik  verses    Goldsmith  blended  mora- 


lity anfl  philosophy  witft  a  beautifnl  simplicity  of 
expression  and  Dumben,  pathetic  imagery,  and 
natural  description.  Beattie  portnyed  the  roman- 
tic hopes  and  aspirations  of  yonthftil  genius  in  a 
style  formed  from  imitation  of  Spenser  and  Thorn- , 
son.  And  the  best  of  the  secondary  poets,  as  Shen-  , 
stone.  Dyer,  and  Mason,  had  each  a  distinct  and  in-  ■ 
dependent  poetical  character.  Johnson  alone,  of  all 
the  eminent  authors  of  this  period,  seems  to  have 
directly  copied  the  s^le  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  The 
publication  of  Percy's  Btliqutt,  and  Warton's  Hittory 
of  Poetry,  may  be  here  adverted  to,  as  directing  public 
attention  to  the  early  writers,  and  to  the  powerM 
eO^tl  which  could  be  produced  by  simple  narrative 
and  natural  emotion  in  verse.  It  is  true  that  few 
or  none  of  the  poeta  we  have  named  had  much  im-  i 
mediate  influence  on  literatnre :  Gray  was  ridiculed,  I 
and  Collins  was  neglected,  becaose  both  public  taste 
and  criticism  bad  been  vitiated  and  reduced  to  a 
low  ebb.  The  spirit  of  true  poetry,  however,  was 
not  broken ,  the  seed  was  sown,  and  in  the  next 
generatjoa.  Cowper  completed  what  Thomsoil  had 
begun.  The  conventional  style  was  destined  to  &11, 
leaving  only  that  taste  for  correct  language  and  ver- 
siQcation  which  was  established  by  the  example  of 
Pope,  and  found  to  be  quite  compatible  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  origiDality  of  conception  and 
expression. 

In  deacribing  the  poets  of  this  period,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  include  all  the  names  that  have 
descended  to  us  dignified  with  this  title.  But  we 
shall  omit  Dime  whose  literary  history  is  important, 
singnilar,  or  instructive. 


novelty  or  merit  in  his  poetry.  Tlie  latter  rarely 
rises  above  the  level  of  tame  mediocrity  -,  tlie  forrner 
were  a  romance  of  real  life,  stranger  than  fiction. 
Savage  was  bom  in  London  in  1G9S,  the  issue  of  an 
adulterous  connexion  between  the  Coonless  of  Mac- 


FBOM  1727 


CYCLOP JSDIA  OP 


TO  1780. 


desfield  and  Lord  Riven.  The  lady  openly  avowed 
her  profligacy,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  lived  on  unhappy  terms, 
and  the  illegitimate  child  was  born  after  their  sepa- 
ration. He  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  poor 
woman,  and  brought  up  as  her-  son.  The  boy,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  superior  education  through  the  care 
and  geherosity  of  his  matetnal  grandmother,  Lady 
Mason,  who  placed  him  at  a  grammar-school  in  St 
Albans.  Whilst  he  was  there  Lord  Rivers  died, 
and  in  his  last  illness,  it  is  said  the  countess  had  the 
inhumanity  and  fiUsehood  to  state  that  Savage  was 
dead,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  provision  in- 
tended for  him  by  his  father.  Such  unnatural  and 
unprincipled  conduct  almost  exceeds  belief.  The  boy 
was  now  withdrawn  from  school,  and  placed  appren- 
tice to  a  shoemaker ;  but  an  accident  soon  revealed 
his  birth  and  the  cause  of  its  concealment  His 
nurse  and  supposed  mother  died,  and  among  her 
effects  Savage  found  some  letters  which  disdosed 
the  circumstances  of  his  paternity.  The  discovery 
must  have  seemed  like  the  opening  of  a  new  world 
to  his  hopes  and  ambition.  He  was  already  distin- 
guished for  quickness  and  proficiency,  and  for  a 
sanguine  enthusiastic  temperament  A  bright  pro- 
spect had  dawned  on  him ;  he  was  allied  to  rank 
and  opulence ;  and  though  his  birth  was  accompanied 
by  humiliating  circumstances,  it  was  not  probable 
that  he  felt  these  deeply,  in  the  immediate  view  of 
emancipation  from  the  low  station  and  ignoble  em- 
ployment to  which  he  had  been  harshly  condemned. 
We  know  also  that  Savage  was  agitated  by  those 
tenderer  feelings  which  link  the  child  to  the  parent, 
and  which  must  have  burst  upon  him  with  peculiar 
force  after  so  unexpected  and  wonderful  a  discovery. 
The  mother  of  the  youth,  however,  was  an  exception 
to  ordinary  humanity — an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
the  female  heart  She  had  determined  to  disown 
him,  and  repulsed  every  efibrt  at  acknowledgment 
and  recognition — 

Alone  from  strangers  eveiy  comfort  flowed. 

His  remarkable  history  became  known,  and  friends 
sprang  up  to  shield  the  hapless  youth  from  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  the  vices  and  frailties  of  his  own 
character  began  soon  to  be  displayed.  Savage  was 
not  destitute  of  a  love  of  rirtue  and  principles  of 
piety,  but  his  habits  were  low  and  sensual.  His 
temper  was  irritable  and  capricirus ;  and  whatever 
money  he  received,  was  instantly  spent  in  the  obscure 
haunts  of  dissipation.  In  a  tavern  brawl  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  Mr  James  Sinclair,  for  which 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  deatli.  His  relent- 
less mother,  it  is  said,  endeavoured  to  intercept  the 
royal  mercy ;  but  Savage  was  pardoned  by  Queen 
Caroline,  and  set  at  liberty.  He  published  various 
poetical  pieces  as  a  means  of  support ;  and  having 
addressed  a  birth-day  ode  to  the  queen,  calling  him- 
self the '  Volunteer  Laureate'  (to  the  annoyance,  it  is 
said,  of  CoUey  Cibber,  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  the 
laurel),  her  majesty  sent  him  X50,  and  continued 
the  same  sum  to  him  every  year.  His  threats  and 
menaces  induced  Lord  Tvrconnel,  a  friend  of  his 
mother,  to  take  him  into  fiis  family,  where  he  lived 
on  equal  terms,  and  was  allowed  a  sum  of  £200  per 
annum.  This,  as  Johnson  remarks,  was  the  *  golden 
period*  of  Savage's  life.  As  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, however,  the  habits  of  tlie  poet  differed  very 
widely  from  those  of  the  peer ;  they  soon  quarrelled, 
and  the  former  was  again  set  adrift  on  the  world. 
The  death  of  the  queen  also  stopped  his  pension ;  but 
his  fHends  made  up  an  annuity  for  him  of  equal 
amount,  to  which  Pope  generously  contributed  X20. 
Savage  agreed  to  withdraw  to  the  country  to  avoid 
the  temptations  of  London.    He  selected  Swansea, 


but  stopping  at  Bristol,  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  opulent  merchants  and  other  inhabitants, 
whom  he  afterwards  libelled  in  a  sarcastic  poem. 
In  Swansea  he  resided  about  a  year ;  but  on  revisit- 
ing Bristol,  he  was  arrested  for  a  small  debt,  and 
being  unable  to  find  bail,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
His  folly,  extravagance,  and  pride,  though  it  was 
*  pride  that  licks  the  dust,'  hitd  lefl  him  idmost  with- 
out a  friend.  He  made  no  vigorous  eflTort  to  extri- 
cate or  maintain  himself.  Pope  continued  his 
allowance ;  but  being  provoked  by  some  part  of  his 
conduct  he  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  he  was  *  de- 
termined to  keep  out  of  his  suspicion  by  not  being 
officious  any  longer,  or  obtruding  into  any  of  his 
concerns.'  Savage  felt  the  force  of  this  rebuke  from 
the  steadiest  and  most  illustrious  of  his  friends.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  taken  ill,  and  his  condition  not 
enabling  him  to  procure  medical  assistance,  he  was 
found  dead  In  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
August  1743.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  who  had 
treated  him  with  great  kindness,  buried  the  unfor- 
tunate poet  at  his  own  expense. 

Savage  was  the  author  of  two  plays,  and  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poems.  Of  the  latter,  the  principid 
piece  is  The  Wanderer,  written  with  greater  care 
than  most  of  his  other  productions,  as  it  was  the 
offspring  of  that  happy  period  of  his  life  when  he 
liv^  with  Lord  Tyrconnel.  Amidst  much  puerile 
and  tawdry  description,  *  The  Wanderer'  contains 
some  impressive  passages.  The  versification  is  easy 
and  correct  The  Bastard  is,  however,  a  superior 
poem,  and  bears  the  impress  of  ttte  and  euerge^c 
fueling.  One  couplet  is  worthy  of  Pope.  Of  the 
bastani  he  says. 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boast  i  SfenHi^iis  race: 
No  tenth  tranamitter  of  a  foolish  fa^. 

The  concluding  passage,  in  whith  lie  iriourif s  over 
the  fatal  act  by  which  he  deprived  a  fellc^ir  ffiortal 
of  life,  and  over  his  own  distressing  condition,  pos- 
sesses a  genuine  and  manly  pathos : — 

Is  chance  a  guilt,  that  my  disastrous  heart, 
For  mischief  never  meant,  must  ever  smart  t 
Can  self-defence  be  sin !    Ah,  plead  ho  more  I 
What  though  no  purposed  malice  siained  thee  o'er! 
Had  heaven  befriended  thy  unhappy  side, 
Thou  hadst  not  been  provoked — or  thoU  hadsi  died. 

Far  be  the  guilt  of  homeshed  blood  from  all 
On  whom,  unsought,  embroiling  dangers  fall  t 
Still  the  pale  dead  revives,  and  lives  to  me, 
To  me !  tnrough  Pitv's  eye  condemned  to  see. 
Remembrance  veils  Lis  rage,  but  swells  his  fate ; 
Grieved  1  forgive,  and  am  grown  cool  too  late. 
Young  and  unthoughtful  then ;  who  knows,  one  day, 
What  ripening  virtues  might  have  made  their  way  ! 
He  might  have  lived  till  folly  died  in  shame, 
Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame. 
He  might  perhaps  his  country's  fHend  have  proved ; 
Both  happy,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved ; 
He  might  have  saved  sotne  worth,  now  doomed  to  fkll, 
And  I,  perchance,  in  him,  have  murdered  all. 

0  fate  of  late  repentance  !  always  vain : 
Thy  remedies  but  lull  undying  pain. 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  rest  1    No  mother's  cate 
Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer : 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youtn  maintained, 
Called  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrained ; 
Is  it  not  thine  to  snatch  some  powerful  arm, 
First  to  advance,  then  screen  from  future*hann  t 
Am  I  returned  from  death  to  live  in  pain ! 
Or  would  imperial  pity  save  in  vain  t 
Distrust  it  not.    What  blame  can  mercy  find, 
Which  gives  at  once  a  life,  and  rears  a  mind  t 

Mother,  miscalled,  farewell — of  tool  severe, 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  force  one  tear : 
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All  I  WM  wretched  by  to  yoa  I  owed ; 
Alone  from  ttrangen  ereiy  comfort  flowed ! 

Lost  to  the  life  joa  gare,  jour  son  no  more^ 
And  now  adopted,  who  wm  doomed  before^ 
New  bom,  I  may  a  nobler  mother  claim, 
Bat  dare  not  whisper  her  immortal  name ; 
Sapiemely  lovely,  and  serenely  great. 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  state ; 
Queen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Ai^reed — ^yet  now  with  one  consent  adore ! 
Ctoe  contest  ret  remains  in  this  divire. 
Who  most  shall  giro  i^plause  where  all  admire. 

iFrom  The  Wanderer,} 

Ton  mansion,  made  by  beaming  tapers  gay, 
Drowns  the  dim  night,  and  count^feits  the  day ; 
From  lomined  windows  glancing  on  the  eyoi 
Aroond,  athwart,  the  frisking  shadows  fly. 
There  midnight  riot  spreads  illusiye  joys. 
And  fortune,  health,  and  dearer  time  destroys. 
Soon  death's  dark  agent  to  luxuriant  ease 
Shall  wake  sharp  warnings  in  some  fierce  disease. 
O  man !  thy  fabric  's  like  a  well-formed  state ; 
Thy  thoughts,  first  ranked,  were  sure  designed  the 

P«at; 
Passions  plebeians  are,  which  faction  raise ; 
Wine,  like  poured  oil,  excites  the  raging  blaze ; 
Then  giddy  anarchy's  rude  triumphs  rise : 
Then  soTereign  Reason  from  her  empire  flies : 
That  ruler  once  deposed,  wisdom  and  wit. 
To  noise  and  folly  place  and  power  submit ; 
Like  a  frail  bark  thy  weakened  mind  Is  tost, 
Unsteered,  unbalanced,  till  its  wealth  is  lost. 

The  miser-spirit  eyes  the  spendthrift  heir. 
And  mourns,  too  late,  efiects  of  sordid  care. 
His  treaiiures  fly  to  cloy  each  fawning  sla?e, 
Yet  cmdce  a  stone  to  dignify  his  grare. 
For  Uiis,  low-thoughted  craft  his  life  employed ; 
For  this,  though  wealthy,  he  no  wealth  enjoyed ; 
For  this,  he  griped  the  poor,  and  alms  denied, 
Unfriended  liTed,  and  unlamented  died. 
Yet  smile,  griered  shade!  when  that  unprosperous 

store 
Fast  lessens,  when  gay  hours  return  no  more ; 
Smile  at  thy  heir,  £eho1ding,  in  his  fall. 
Men  once  obliged,  like  him,  ungrateful  all  t 
Then  thoogbt-mspiring  wo  his  heart  shall  mend, 
And  prore  his  only  wise,  unflattering  friend. 

Folly  exhibits  thus  unmanly  sport, 
While  plotting  mischief  keeps  reserred  her  court. 
Lo  !  from  that  mount,  in  blasting  sulphur  broke, 
Stream  flames  Toluminous,  enwrapped  with  smoke ! 
In  chariot-shape  they  whirl  up  yonder  tower. 
Lean  on  its  brow,  and  like  destruction  lower ! 
From  thi>  black  depth  a  fiery  legion  springs ; 
Each  bold  bad  spectre  claps  her  sounding  wings : 
And  straight  beneath  a  summoned,  traitorous  band. 
On  horror  bent,  in  dark  conrention  stand  : 
Prom  each  fiend's  mouth  a  ruddy  ?apoar  flows, 
Glides  through  the  roof,  and  o'er  the  council  glows : 
The  rillidns,  close  beneath  the  infection  pent, 
Feel,  aU  posMsscd,  their  rising  galls  ferment ; 
And  bum  with  faction,  hate,  and  rengeful  ire, 
For  rapine,  blood,  and  derastation  dire! 
But  justice  marks  their  ways :  she  wares  in  air 
The  sword,  high-threateninff,  like  a  comet's  glare. 

While  here  dark  rillany  herself  deceives, 
There  studipus  honesty  our  view  relieves. 
A  feeble  taper  from  yon  lonesome  room, 
Scattering  thin  rays,  just   glimmers  through  the 

gloom. 
There  sits  the  sapient  bard  in  museful  mood. 
And  glows  impassioned  for  his  country's  good ! 
All  the  farif  ht  spirits  of  the  just  combined, 
laforniy  n&e,  and  prompt  his  towering  mind ! 
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Mr  Sonthcy  has  incautiously  ventured  a  state- 
ment in  his  *  Life  of  Cowper,'  that  Blair's  Grave  is 
the  only  poem  he  could  call  to  mind  which  has  been 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts.' 
*  The  Grave'  was  written  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  *  Night  Thoughts,'  and  has  no  other  resemblance 
to  the  work  of  Young,  than  that  it  is  of  a  serious 
devout  cast,  and  is  in  blank  verse.  The  author  was 
an  accomplished  and  exemplary  Scottish  clergyman, 
who  enjoyed  some  private  fortune,  independent  of 
his  profession,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  live  in  a 
superior  style,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  tlie 
neighbouring  gentry.  As  a  poet  of  pleasing  and 
elegant  manners,  a  botanist  and  florist,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  scientific  and  general  knowledge,  his  societv 
was  much  courted,  and  he  enjoyed  the  correspond- 
ence of  Dr  Isaac  Watts  and  Dr  Doddridge.  Bhdr 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1699,  his  father  being 
minister  of  the  Old  Church  there.  In  1731  he  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Athelstaneford,  a  parish 
in  East  Lothian.  Previous  to  his  ordination,  he  had 
written  '  The  Grave/  and  submitted  the  manu- 
script to  Watts  and  Doddridge.  It  was  published 
in  1743.  Blair  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in 
February  1746.  By  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Mr  Law,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  (to  whose  memory  h6 
dedicated  a  poem),  he  left  a  numerous  family ;  and 
his  fourth  son,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  rose  to  be 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

*  The  Grave'  is  a  complete  and  powerful  poem,  of 
limited  design,  but  masterly  execution.  The  sub- 
ject precluded  much  originality  of  conception,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  is  recommended  by  its  awful  im- 
portance and  its  universal  application.  The  style 
seems  to  be  formed  upon  that  of  the  old  sacred  and 
puritanical  poets,  elevated  by  the  author's  admira- 
tion of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  There  is  a  Scottish 
presbyterian  character  about  the  whole,  relieved  by 
occasional  flashes  and  outbreaks  of  true  genius. 
These  coruscations  sometimes  subside  into  low  and 
vulgar  ideas,  as  towards  the  close  of  the  following 
noble  passage : — 

Where  are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war ! 
The  Roman  Csesars  and  the  Grecian  chiefs. 
The  boast  of  stoiy  I    Where  the  hot-brained  youth, 
Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then  discovered  globe ; 
And  cried,  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  hampered. 
And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work ! 
Alas,  how  slim— dishonourably  slim  1 
And  crammed  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name ! 
Proud  royalty !     How  altered  in  thy  looks ! 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue  t 
Son  of  the  morning !  whither  art  thou  gone  t 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head, 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes 
Felt  from  afar  ?    Pliant  and  powerless  now : 
Like  new-bom  infant  wound  up  in  his  swathes, 
Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upon  his  back. 
That  throbs  beneath  his  sacrificer's  knife ; 
Mute  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tongues, 
And  coward  insults  of  the  base-bom  crowd, 
That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadst. 
But  only  hoped  for  in  the  peaceful  grave^ 
Of  being  unmolested  and  alone! 
Arabia's  gums  and  odoriferous  drags, 
And  honours  by  the  heralds  duly  paid 
In  mode  and  form,  e'en  to  a  very  scrapie ; 
(Oh  crael  ironv !)  these  come  too  late, 
And  only  mock  whom  they  were  meant  to  honour  I 
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The  death  of  the  strong  man  is  forcibly  depicted — 

Strength,  too !  thou  surly  And  less  gentle  boast 
Of  those  ihat  lau^h  loud  at  the  Tillage  ring ! 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down 
With  greater  ease  than  e'er  thou  didst  the  stripling 
That  rashly  dared  thee  to  the  unequal  fight. 
What  groan  was  that  I  heard  1    Deep  groan,  indeed. 
With  anguish  heavy  laden  !  let  me  trace  it : 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man, 
By  stronger  arm  belaboured,  gasps  for  breath 
Like  a  hard-hunted  beast.    How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick  1  his  roomy  chest  by  far  too  scant 
To  give  the  lungs  full  play !    What  now  avail 
The   strong-built    sinewy    limbe    and    well -spread 

shoulders  1 
See,  how  he  tugs  for  life,  and  lays  about  him. 
Mad  with  his  pain  !     Eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grasps  it  hard. 
Just  like  a  creature  drowning.    Hideous  siffht  I 
Oh  how  his  eyes  stand  out,  and  stare  full  ghastly  I 
While  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadly  venom 
Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  'cross  his  bowels, 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up.    Heard  you  that  groan  t 
It  was  his  last.    See  how  the  great  Ooliah, 
Just  like  a  child  that  brawled  itself  to  rest, 
Lies  still.  What  mean'st  thou  then,  0  mighty  boaster. 
To  vaunt  of  nerves  of  thine  ?    What  means  the  bull. 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward, 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man ; 
Tliat,  knowing  well  the  slaclmess  of  his  arm, 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife  t 

In  our  extracts  from  Congreve,  we  have  quoted  a 
passage,  much  admired  by  Johnson,  descriptire  of 
the  awe  and  fear  inspired  by  a  cathedral  scene  at 
midnight,  '  where  all  is  hashed  and  still  as  death.' 
Blair  has  ventured  on  a  similar  description,  and  luM 
imparted  to  it  a  terrible  and  gloomy  power — 

See  yonder  hallowed  fane !  the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
And  buried  midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were : 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up  :  hark !  how  it  howls  I  methinks 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary  I 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul  bird, 
Rocked  in  the  spire,  screams  loud :  the  gloomy  aisles. 
Black  -  plastered,  and  hung  round  with  sliieds  of 

'scutcheons, 
And  tattered  coats  of  arms,  send  back  the  sound, 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults. 
The  mansions  of  the  dead.  Roused  from  their  slumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise, 
Grin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen, 
Pass  and  repass,  hushed  as  the  foot  of  night. 
Affain  the  screech-owl  shrieks — ^ungracious  sound  I 
!*&  hear  no  more ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill. 

With  tenderness  equal  to  his  atrength,  BUir  la- 
ments the  loss  of  death-divided  friendships — 

Invidious  Grave !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  1 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  thui  nature's  band. 
Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 
Sweetener  of  life  I  and  solder  of  socie^ ! 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labours  of  thy  love. 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  thy  gentle  heart. 
Anxious  to  please.    Oh !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wandered  heedless  on. 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-covered  bank. 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood, 
Sweet  murmuring,   uethought   the   shrill  •  tongued 
thrush 


Mended  his  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellowed  his  pipe,  and  softened  every  note : 
The  eglantine  smelled  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumcsd  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress !    Oh !  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seemed  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last.    Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  I 

Some  of  his  images  are  characterised  by  a  Shak- 
spearian  force  and  picturesque  fancy:  of  suicides 
he  says — 

The  common  damned  shun  their  society. 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  foul. 

Men  see  their  friends 

Drop  off  like  leaves  in  autumn ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fantastic  schemes,  which  the  long  liven 
In  the  wtfrliVi  hale  and  undetfenerate  daye 
Would  scarce  have  leisure  for. 

The  divisions  of  churchmen  are  for  eyer  closed — 

The  lawn-robed  prelate  and  plain  presbyter, 
Erewhile  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet. 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  titter'itrtam$ 
That  $ome  rude  inUrpoting  rock  ha*  tpUt, 

Man,  sick  of  bliss,  tried  eyil ;  and,  as  a  result — 

The  good  he  scorned 
Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost, 
Not  to  return  ;  or,  if  it  did,  in  visits. 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between. 

The  latter  simile  has  been  appropriated  by  Mr 
Campbell,  in  his  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  with  one 
slight  yerbal  alteration,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  improvement — 

What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been. 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between. 
The  original  comparison  seems  to  belong  to  an 
obscure  religions  poet,  Norris  of  Bemerton,  who, 
prior  to  Blair,  wrote  a  poem,  '  The  Parting,'  which 
contains  the  following  yerse  ^*- 

How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon ; 
Like  apparitions  seen  and  eone ; 

But  those  who  soonest  take  their  flight, 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  sti-onc. 

Like  angel^  vitits  thort  and  bright ; 
Mortality^  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 

The  conclusion  of '  The  Graye'  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  inferior  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  poem ; 
yet  the  following  passage  has  a  dignity,  pathos,  and 
devotional  rapture,  equal  to  the  higher  flights  of 
Young : — 

Thrice  welcome.  Death  1 
That,  afler  many  a  painful  bleeding  step. 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wished-for  shore.    Prodiffious  change ! 
Our  bane  turned  to  a  blessing!    Death,  disarmed. 
Loses  his  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out.    Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace  1    How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weaiy  worn-out  winds  expire  so  softl 
Behold  him !  in  the  eveninc  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
By  unperceived  degrees  he  wears  away ; 
Vet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting ! 
High  in  his  faith  and  hopes,  look  how  he  reaches 
After  the  prise  in  view  !  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hampered,  struggles  hard  to  get  away  I 
Whtlflt  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
Of  the  fast-coming  harvest.    Then,  oh  then. 
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Each  earth-bom  joj  grown  rile,  or  di«»ppe«i«, 
Shnmk  to  k  thing  of  nought  1     Oh,  bow  he  longs 
To  hkTe  hii  [Minport  liened,  and  be  dinnined '. 
Til  done — uid  now  he  <  happj!     The  glad  aoul 
Hbi  not  b  with  UDCiawDed,     E'en  the  Lig  Sesh 
Roiti,  too,  ID  hope  of  mreting  once  agkin 
lu  belter  hklf,  never  to  nmder  moi«. 
Nor  ihall  it  hope  in  vun  :  the  time  dnwi  on 
Whta  not  t,  iringle  ipot  of  burial  euth. 
Whether  on  l*iid,  or  in  the  ipitcioiu  aea, 
Bot  mnit  gire  back  it*  Img-coinniitted  dnrt 
luriolatc ;  and  bithfull;  shall  tbew 
Make  np  the  full  accoont ;  not  the  lea«t  atom 
Embenled  or  mislaid  of  the  whole  tale. 
Bach  MHil  ahall  hare  a  bodj  readj  fuinithed ; 
And  each  iLall  hare  hii  own.     Hence,  je  profane  t 
Aak  not  how  thi>  can  be  I    Sura  the  ume  power 
That  reaied  the  piece  at  fint,  and  took  it  down, 
Can  re  awembLe  the  Ioom  Kattered  parts, 
And  pnt  them  a*  thcj  were.     Almightj  Ood 
Hath  done  mach  more:  nor  ii  hia  aim  impaired 
Thton^  length  of  dava  ;  and  what  he  can,  be  will ; 
Kie  AjthfulneBi  rtanda  bound  to  »  it  done. 
Wb«i  the  dnad  trumpet  Kiundi,  the  ilnmbeHngdait, 
Not  imatl«ntiTe  to  the  call,  (halt  wake ; 
.^d  erery  joint  powcM  it<  proper  place. 
With  a  n<»  el^ance  of  form,  imuiown 
To  ill  fint  Mate.    Nor  ahall  the  coiucioui  aoal 
Miftake  its  partner,  but  amidat  the  crowd, 
'*'"l''"g  it*  other  baU^  into  ita  arma 
SUl  roab,  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  man 
That'a  new  come  home,  and,  haTing  long  been  abaent. 
With  haMe  nine  oisr  ererj  ditforent  room. 
In  pain  to  aee  the  whole.     Thrice-happjr  meeting  1 
Nor  time,  nor  death,  ahalt  erer  part  them  more. 
1^  but  a  nigbt,  a  long  and  moonleea  night ; 


LeaTei  the  wide  air,  and  ii 

Cowoi  down,  and  doiea  till  the  dawn  of  daj, 

Than  drnf*  hii  well-fledged  winga,  and  bean  awaj. 


or  tn-  anj  well-wiiher  of  mankind — wa«  bom  at 
SoQthanipton,  July  17,  1674,  Hi*  pArente  were 
remarkable  for  pietf .    Meant  wontd  bave  bem  pro- 


vided for  placing  him  at  the  Qniveraity,  bat  he 
earlj  inclined  to  the  Diuenten.  and  he  was  edu- 
cated at  one  of  their  eatabliihmenta,  taught  bj  the 
Ker.  Thomai  Howe.  He  was  afterwardi  four  jeara 
in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton.  Herehe  waacbi>aen{1698)auistant  miniitfrby 
an  Independent  congregation,  of  which  four  yem 
after  be  loceeeded  to  the  full  charge ;  but  bad  health 
■con  rendered  him  unfit  fur  the  performance  of  tbe 
heaTj  labours  thus  imposed  upon  bim.  and  in  hii 
turn  be  requited  the  auiatance  of  a  joint  pastor. 
Uii  health  continuing  to  decline,  Watu  wai  received 


'in  171*  Into  the  bonne  u.  .  ™^^.™....  b-.— i y  v. j-v  13  , 

hia  Rngbbourbood,  Sir  Thoma*  Abney  of  Abney    phy  parallel  to  the  reaideoc«  of  thii  a*cr«il  bard  In 
Pnk,  vlwre  be  epent  all  tbe  remainder  of  bU  life.  I  tbe  hooH  of  •  Mend  for  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
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six  yean.  Abney  House  was  a  handsome  mansion, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  pleasure-grounds.  ^  He  had 
apartments  assigned  to  him,  of  which  he  enjoyed  the 
use  as  freely  as  if  he  had  been  the  master  of  the 
house.  Dr  Gibbons  says,  *  Here,  without  any  care 
of  his  own,  he  had  everything  which  could  contri- 
bute to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  pursuit 
of  his  studies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family  which,  for 
piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  a  house 
of  God.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country 
recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages  to  soothe  his 
mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ;  to  yield  him, 
whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals 
from  his  labd^ious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  return 
to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight.'  The 
death  of  Sir  Tliomas  Abney,  eight  years  after  he 
went  to  reside  with  him,  made  no  change  in  these 
agreeable  arrangements,  as  the  same  benevolent 
patronage  was  extended  to  him  by  the  widow,  who 
outlived  him  a  year.  While  in  this  retirement,  he 
preached  occasionally,  bqt  gave  the  most  of  his  time 
to  study,  JMid  to  ^he  composition  of  those  works 
which  have  given  l^im  a  name  in  the  annals  of 
literature.  I^  treatises  on  Logic  and  on  the  /m- 
provement  o/Ae  Hind  are  still  highly  prized  for  their 
cogency  of  argument  and  felicity  of  illustration. 
Watts  also  wrote  several  theological  works  and 
volumes  of  permons.  His  poetry  consists  almost 
wholly  of  devotional  hymns,  which,  by  their  sim- 
plicity, their  unaffected  ardour,  and  their  imagery, 
powerfully  arrest  the  attention  of  children,  and  are 
never  forgotten  in  mature  life.  In  infancy  we  learn 
the  hymns  of  Watts,  as  part  of  maternal  instruction, 
and  in  youth  his  moral  and  logical  treatises  impart 
the  germs  of  correct  reasoning  and  virtuous  self- 
government  The  life  of  this  good  and  useful  man 
terminated  on  the  35th  of  November  1748,  having 
been  prolonged  to  tlie  advanced  age  of  seventy-five. 

ITheHoH,^ 

How  fair  is  the  rose !  what  a  beautiful  flower. 

The  glotj  of  April  and  May ! 
But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour. 

And  they  wither  and  die  m  a  day. 

Tet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colours  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield  I 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose ; 

But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain, 
Time  kills  them  as  Cut  as  he  goes. 

Then  1*11  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty, 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade ; 
But  ^in  a  good  name  by  veU-doing  my  duty ; 

This  will  scent  like  %  rose  when  Vm  dead. 

ine  EArtw  Bard.] 
•  •  • 

Softlv  the  tuneful  sfaeoberd  leads 
The  Hebrew  flocks  to  noweiy  meads : 
He  marks  their  path  with  notes  divine, 
While  fountains  spring  with  oil  and  wine. 

Riven  of  peace  attend  his  sonff. 
And  draw  their  milky  train  along. 
He  jars ;  and,  lo !  the  flints  are  hro^, 
Bnt  honey  issues  from  the  rock. 

WTien,  kindling  with  victorious  fire. 
He  shakes  his  lance  across  the  lyre. 
The  lyre  reitounds  unknown  alarms, 
And  sets  the  Thuadeier  in  arais. 


Behold  the  God  I  the  Almighty  King 
Rides  on  a  tempest's  glorious  wing : 
His  ensigns  lighten  round  the  sky. 
And  moving  legions  sound  on  high* 

Ten  thousand  cherubs  wait  his  course. 
Chariots  of  fire  and  flaming  horse : 
Earth  trembles ;  and  her  mountains  flow. 
At  his  approach,  like  melting  snow. 

But  who  those  frowns  of  wrath  can  draw, 
That  strike  heaven,  eartji,  and  hell,  with  ^we  I 
Red  lightning  from  his  eyelids  broke : 
His  voice  was  thunder,  hail,  and  smoke. 

He  spake ;  the  cleaving  waters  fled, 
And  stars  beheld  the  ocean's  bed : 
While  the  great  Master  strikes  his  lyre. 
You  see  the  frighted  floods  retire : 

In  heaps  the  frighted  billows  stand, 
Waiting  the  changes  of  his  hand : 
He  leads  his  Israel  through  the  sea, 
And  watery  mountains  guard  their  way. 

Turning  his  hand  with  sovereign  sweep. 
He  drowns  all  Egypt  in  the  deep : 
Then  guides  the  tribes,  a  glorious  band. 
Through  deserts  to  the  promised  land. 

Here  camps,  with  wide-embattled  force. 
Here  gates  and  bulwarks  stop  their  course ; 
He  storms  the  mounds,  the  bulwark  falls. 
The  harp  lies  strewed  with  ruined  walls. 

See  his  broad  sword  flies  o'er  the  strings, 
And  mows  down  nations  with  their  kingp : 
From  every  chord  his  bolts  are  hurled. 
And  vengeance  smites  the  rebel  world. 

Lo !  the  great  poet  shifts  the  scene, 
And  shows  the  face  of  Ood  serene. 
Truth,  meekness,  peace,  salvation,  ride. 
With  guards  of  justice  at  his  side. 


lA  Sununer  Evening.} 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  the  sno. 
How  lovely  and  joynil  the  course  that  he  run. 
Though  he  roue  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  b^un, 

And  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain! 
But  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west, 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best ; 
He  paints  the  sky  gi^y  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest. 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 

Just  such  is  the  Christian ;  his  course  he  begins. 
Like  the  sun  in  a  mist,  when  he  mourns  for  his  uns. 
And  melts  into  tears ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shines. 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way : 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race. 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looka  richer  in  graces 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days, 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 

EDWABO  TOITNa 

Edwabp  Touvo,  author  of  the  M/lghi  Tkou^f 
was  born  In  1661  at  Upham,  in  Hampshire,  where 
his  father  (afterwards  dean  of  Salisbury)  was 
rector.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
and  subsequently  at  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford.  In 
1 7 12  he  commenced  public  life  as  a  courtier  and  poet, 
and  he  continued  both  characters  till  he  was  past 
eighty.  One  of  his  patrons  was  the  notorious  Duke 
of  Wharton,  *  the  s9orn  and  wouder  of  his  days,' 
whom  Toung  accompanied  to  Ireland  in  1717.  He 
was  next  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  ind  was  induced 
to  give  up  this  situation  by  Wharton,  who  promised 
to  provide  for  him  in  a  more  suitable  and  ample 
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maaner.  The  duke  alio  prcnuled  on  Young,  u  a 
political  lupporler,  to  come  furvanl  ai  a  candidate 
for  the  repteaeatatton  of  the  borough  of  Cirencester 
in  parliament,  and  be  gave  bim  a  bond  for  £600  to 
deoay  the  expeiue*.    Tooog  vu  defeatedi  Wbar- 
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EdHird  YeoDg. 
Im  died,  and  the  court  of  ch«nceT7  decided  ain^nrt 
the  Tilidity  of  the  bond.  The  poet,  being  now  quali- 
fied bj  ezperieDce,  pntdiihed  a  satire  on  the  Uni- 
waJ  Patrum — lit  Love  qf  Famt,  which  !■  at  once 
kJeen  and  powerful,  and  the  neareit  approach  we 
h»Te  to  the  poliabed  latire  of  Pope.  When  upwards 
of  flitj,  Toung  eDlered  the  church,  wrote  a  pane- 
gjtic  on  the  lung,  and  wa«  made  one  of  hia  majeity'i 
rharlwii'i  Swift  hai  Mid  that  the  poet  waa  com- 
pdkdto 

toitore  his  Inxention 

To  flatter  knares,  or  lou  his  penrion. 
Bat  it  does  not  appear  that  there  waa  anj  other 
reward  than  the  appoiotmeat  a*  chaplnin.    In  1730, 
Toong  obtained  fnifn  his  college  Uie  living  of  Wel- 
wjn,  in  Hertiordshire,  where  he  wai  deitined  to 
dote  hia  days.    He  wai  eager  to  obtain  further  pre- 
lenoeat,  bat  haruig  in  hi*  poetr;  profeued  a  strong 
lo*e  of  letireinent,  the  miaiitry  seized  opoo  this  as 
•  pretext  fi>r  kecfung  hiiu  ont  of  a  bishopric    The 
pMt  made  a  noble  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  thr 
£ui  of  IJchfleld,  widow  of  Colonel  Lee,  whict 
laslcd  ten  years,  and  proved  a  happier  union  than 
tbe  titled  nuniagea  of  Dryden  and  Addison.     1 
bdj  bad  two  children  by  her  first  mairiBgc 
wliaai  Young  wai  warmly  attached.     Both   dit 
SDd  wbcn  the  mother  alio  followed.  Young  co 
powd    bii   '  Sight  Thoughts.'      Sixty  years    had 
vtrengthened  and   enriched   his  genius,   and  aug- 
mental  eren  tbe  brilliancy  of  his  fancy.     Jn  1761 
the  poet  wu    made  clerk  of   the   closet  to  the 
PrioceM  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  died  four  years 
■Aerwards,  in  April  1765,  at  the  adxanced  age  -' 
eighn-loDr. 

A  Gfc  of  BO  nwch  action  and  woridly  anjiety  has 
imrdj  been  united  to  so  tnocfa  literary  industc;  and 
Renins.  In  his  youth,  Yanng  was  gay  and  dissi- 
pMed,  and  all  bis  life  be  was  an  indefatigable  cour- 
ts. In  hli  poetry  he  is  a  seTere  moralist  and 
■Metic  dinne.    That  be  ftlt  the  emotions  he  de- 


scribes, must  be  true ;  but  they  did  not  permanently 
influence  his  conduct.  lie  was  not  weaned  from  the 
world  till  age  hid  incapaeitated  him  for  its  pur- 
uits ;  knd  die  epigrammatic  point  and  wit  of  his 
Night  Thoughts,'  with  tbe  gloomy  views  it  pre- 
enta  of  life  and  religion,  show  the  poetical  artist 
fdUy  0*  much  as  the  humble  SLiid  penitent  Christian. 
His  works  are  numerous ;  but  the  best  are  the 
'Night  Thouglits,'  the  'Universal  Passion,"  and 
the  tragedy  of  Revenge.  The  foundation  of  his 
great  poem  wu  family  misfortune,  coloured  and 
exaggerated  for  poetical  effect — 
.,._.iate  archer  I  could  not  one  suSce  ) 
Thy  shafts  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slun; 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  bod  filled  her  horn. 
This  rapid  succession  of  bereavements  was  a  poeti- 
cal license;  for  in  one  of  the  cases  there  was  on 
interval  of  four  years,  and  in  another  of  seven 
months.  The  prtSligate  character  of  Lorenio  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  Young's  own  son.  It 
B  to  us  a  mere  fancy  sketch.  Like  the  charac- 
„.  jf  Childe  Harold,  io  the  hands  of  Byron,  it 
afforded  the  poet  scope  for  dark  and  powerful  pMnt- 
ing,  and  was  made  the  vehicle  for  bursts  of  indig- 
nant virtue,  sorrow,  regret,  and  admonition.  This 
artificial  character  pervades  the  whole  poem,  and  is 
essentially  a  part  of  its  structure.  But  it  still  leaves 
to  our  admiration  many  oobie  and  sublime  passages, 
where  the  poet  speaks  as  from  inspiration— with  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness— of  life,  death, 
and  immortality.  ITie  truths  of  religion  are  en- 
forced with  a  commanding  energy  and  persuaeian. 
Epigram  and  repartee  are  then  forgotten  by  the 
poet ;  fancy  yields  to  feeling ;  and  where  imagery  is 
employed,  it  is  select,  nervous,  and  suitable.  In 
this  sustained  and  impressive  style  Young  seldom 
remans  long  at  a  time ;  his  desire  to  ssy  witty  and 
smart  things,  to  load  his  picture  with  supernume- 
rary horrors,  and  conduct  his  personages  to  their 
'sulphureous  or  ambrosial  seats,'  soon  converta  the 
great  poet  into  the  painter  and  epigram malist.  The 
ingenuity  of  liis  second  atjle  is  in  some  respects  as 
wonderful  as  the  first,  but  it  is  of  a  vastly  inferior 
order  of  poetry.  Mr  Southey  thinks,  that  when 
Johnson  taiA  (in  his  '  Life  of  Milton')  that  '  the 
good  and  evil  of  eternity  were  too  ponderous  fo"  **■" 
wings  of  wit,'  he  forgot  Young.  Tlie  moral  i 
could  not,  however,  but  have  condemned  even  witty 
thoughts  and  sparkling  metapliors,  whii^h  are  so  in- 
congruous and  misplaced.  The  'Night  Thoughts, 
like  ■  Hudibras,'  is  too  pointed,  and  too  full  of  com- 
pressed reflection  and  illustration,  to  be  read  con- 
tinuously with  pleasure.  Nothing  can  atone  for  the 
want  of  simplicity  and  connection  in  a  long  poem. 
In  Young  there  is  no  plot  or  progressive  interest 
Each  of  the  nine  books  is  independent  of  the  other. 
The  genera]  reader,  therefore,  seeks  out  favourite 
passages  for  perusal,  or  contents  himself  with  a 
single  excursiuD  into  hia  wide  and  variegated  field. 
But  the  more  carefully  it  is  studied,  the  more  ex- 
traordinary and  magnificent  will  the  entire  poem 
appear.  The  fertility  of  his  fancy,  the  pregnancy 
of  his  wit  and  knowledge,  the  striking  and  felicitous 
combinations  everywhere  presented,  are  indeed  re- 
markable. Sound  sense  ia  united  to  poetical  ima- 
gery ;  maxima  of  the  highest  practical  value,  and 
passages  of  great  force,  tenderness,  and  everlasting 
truth,  are  constontly  rising,  like  sunshine,  over  the 
quaint  and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  poet's  imagina- 


After  all  his  hustling  toils  and  ambitioo,  how  flocly 
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does  Toung  advert  to  the  quiet  retirement  of  his 
country  life — 

Blest  be  that  hand  dirine,  which  gently  laid 
Mj  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shade ! 
The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng. 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dyine  storms  ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  sUent  still ; 
Pursue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here  like  a  shepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut, 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff, 
Eager  ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 
Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ! 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame. 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  '  here  he  lies,' 
And  *  dust  to  dust'  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

And  when  he  argues  in  farour  of  the  immortality  of 
man  from  the  analogies  of  nature,  with  what  ex- 
quisite taste  and  melody  does  he  characterise  the 
changes  and  varied  appearances  of  creation — 

Look  nature  through,  'tis  revolution  all ; 

All  change,  no  death ;  day  follows  night,  and  night 

The  dying  dav ;  stars  rise  and  set,  and  set  and  rise : 

Earth  takes  the  example.    See,  the  Summer  gay. 

With  her  green  chaplet  and  ambrosial  flowers. 

Droops  into  pallid  Autumn :  Winter  gray, 

Homd  with  frost  and  turbulent  with  storm. 

Blows  Autunm  and  his  ^Iden'fmits  away. 

Then  melts  into  the  Sprmg :  soft  Spring,  with  breath 

Favonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south. 

Recalls  the  first.    All,  to  reflourish,  fades : 

As  in  a  wheel,  all  suiks  to  reascend : 

Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

He  thus  moralises  on  human  life — 


Life  speeds  away 


From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to  stand  still. 
The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth, 
Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone. 
Warnings  point  out  our  danger ;  gnomons,  time ; 
As  these  are  useless  when  the  sun  is  set, 
So  those,  but  when  more  glorious  reason  shines. 
Reason  should  judge  in  all ;  in  reason's  eye 
I  That  sedentary  shMOw  travels  hard. 
But  such  our  gravitation  to  the  wrong. 
So  prone  our  hearts  to  whisper  that  we  wish, 
'Tis  later  with  the  wise  than  he's  aware : 
A  Wilmington^  goes  slower  than  the  sun : 
And  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day ; 
Even  age  itself.    Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 
In  furrowed  brows.    To  gentle  life's  descent 
We  shut  our  eves,  and  think  it  is  a  plain. 
We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  the  spring. 
And  turn  our  blessings  into  bane.    Since  oil 
Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel. 
He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years. 
Thus,  at  life's  latest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 
One  disappointment  sure,  to  crown  the  rest — 
The  disappointment  of  a  promised  hour. 

And  again  in  a  still  nobler  strain,  where  he  com- 
pares human  life  to  the 


Self-flattered,  unexperienced,  high  in  hope, 

When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer  and  streameti  gay. 

We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world, 
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And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  firiend ; 
All  in  some  darling  enterprise  embarked  : 
But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  event  t 
Amid  a  multitude  of  artless  hands, 
Ruin's  sure  perquisite,  her  lawful  prize  1 
Some  steer  aright,  but  the  black  blast  blows  hard. 
And  puffs  them  wide  of  hope :  with  hearts  of  proof 
Full  against  wind  and  tide,  some  win  their  way. 
And  y/nxen  strong  effort  has  deserred  the  port, 
And  tugged  it  into  view,  'tis  won  !  'tis  lost ! 
Though  strong  their  oar,  still  stronger  is  their  fate  : 
They  strike  !  and  while  they  triumph  they  expire. 
In  stress  of  weather  most,  some  sink  outright : 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names  the  billows  close ; 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  bom. 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind. 
Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark's  ingulfed ; 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
One  Caesar  lives ;  a  thousand  are  forgot. 
How  few  beneath  auspicious  planets  bom 
(Darlings  of  Providence  1  fond  Fate's  elect !) 
With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promised  port, 
With  all  their  wishes  freighted  1  yet  even  these. 
Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  soon  complain ; 
Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free, 
Thev  still  are  men,  and  when  is  man  secure  1 
As  fatal  time,  as  storm  I  the  rush  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength,  their  numberless  escapes 
In  ruin  end.    And  now  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow : 
What  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own, 
Their  nest  so  deeply  downed,  and  built  so  high ! 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

With  such  a  throng  of  poetical  imagery,  bursts  of 
sentiment,  and  rays  of  fancy,  does  the  poet-divine 
clothe  the  trite  and  simple  truths,  that  all  is  vanity, 
and  that  man  is  bom  to  die  I 

These  thoughts,  0  Night !  are  thine ; 
From  thee  they  came  like  lovers'  secret  sighs. 
While  others  slept.    So  Cynthia,  poets  feign. 
In  shadows  veiled,  soft,  sliding  from  her  sphere. 
Her  shepherd  cheered  ;  of  her  enamoured  less 
Than  I  of  thee.    And  art  thou  still  unsung. 
Beneath  whose  brow,  and  by  whose  aid,  I  sing  f 
Immortal  silence !  where  shall  I  begin? 
A\1iere  end  t  or  how  steal  music  from  the  spheres 
To  soothe  their  goddess  ) 

0  majestic  Night ! 
Nature's  great  ancestor  !  Day's  elder  bom  ! 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  sun  I 
By  mortals  and  immortals  seen  with  awe  1 
A  starry  crown  thy  raven  brow  adorns, 
An  azure  zone  thy  waist ;  clouds,  in  heaven's  loom 
Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  and  shade. 
In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine, 
Thv  flowing  mantle  form,  and,  heaven  throughout. 
Voluminously  pour  thy  pompous  train  : 
Thy  gloomy  grandeurs — Nature's  most  august. 
Inspiring  as^fct . — claim  a  grateful  verse ; 
And,  like  a  sable  curtain  starred  with  gold. 
Drawn  o'er  my  laboun  past,  shall  clothe  the  scene. 

This  magnificent  apostrophe  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  our  poetry  since  the  epic  stnuna  of 
Blilton. 

On  Lifej  Vrnth,  and  Immortality. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  1 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  Fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes : 
Swifl  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  wo, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose 
I  wake :  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more ! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
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I  wake,  empiging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Ttunnltuous ;  where  my  wrecked  desponding  thought 
From  ware  to  ware  of  &iicied  miseiy 
At  landom  drore,  her  helm  of  reason  lost. 
Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain 
(A  bitter  change !),  sererer  for  serere : 
The  day  too  short  for  my  distress ;  and  night, 
E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain. 
Is  sunshiBe  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne. 
In  rayless  maJMty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence  how  dead !  and  darkness  how  profound  I 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.    Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  stilly  and  Nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled : 
Fate !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  Darkness !  solemn  sisters !  twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve 
(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man), 
Asrist  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grare ; 
The  grave  your  kingdom :  there  this  frame  shall  fall 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreaiy  shrine. 
But  what  are  ye  f 

Thoo,  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  Silence,  when  the  morning  stars, 
Exulting^  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ; 
Oh  Thou !  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  sparky  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure, 
Ai  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Throufh  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul. 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitjring  ray. 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.    Oh  lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  wo). 
Lead  it  throu^  Tarious  scenes  of  life  and  death. 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  les  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason  ;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolre 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear : 
S<a  let  the  phial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain.    *    * 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  1 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixed. 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distlngushed  link  in  beings  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothinff  to  the  Deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  diyine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust : 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god  I    I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost.    At  home,  a  stranger, 
Tliooi^t  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own.    How  reason  reels ! 
Oh  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  mani 
Triumphantly  distressed !  what  joy !  what  dread ! 
Altemaiely  transported  and  alarmed ! 
W^at  can  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destroy  I 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

^TU  past  conjecture  ;  all  things  rise  in  proof : 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread. 
What  thoo^  my  soul  fisntastic  measures  trod 
Cer  faaiy  fields  ;  or  mourned  along  the  gloom 
Of  stlent  woods  ;  or,  down  the  cragey  stMp 
Hufled  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  ecmled  the  cliff;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 


With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  ! 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  common  clod  :    *    * 
E?en  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal  !    *   * 

Why,  then,  their  loss  deplore  that  are  not  lost !   *   * 
7%U  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude  : 
How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave ! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  sh^eH ! 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed ; 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more! 

This  is  the  bud  of  beine,  the  dim  dawn. 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  tiie  vestibule  ; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death. 
Strong  death  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar. 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove. 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free 
From  real  life ;  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light. 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  sire. 
Embryos  we  must  be  till  we  burst  the  shell. 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  oh  transport !  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts ; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  winged  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite :  and  reach  it  there 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality. 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  £olden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more ! 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  expire! 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought, 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust! 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires, 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness. 
Thrown  into  tummt,  raptured  or  aUumed, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge, 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

[Thoughtt  on  Time,} 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 

But  from  its  loss :  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 

Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  aneel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright. 

It  is  the  knell  of  rny  departed  hours. 

Where  are  thevf  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch : 

How  much  is  to  be  done !  My  hopes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 

Look  down — on  what !  A  fathomless  abyss. 

A  dread  eternity  t  how  surely  mine ! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  Iwunties  of  an  hour! 

0  time !  than  gold  more  sacred  ;  more  a  load 
Than  lead  to  fools,  and  fools  reputed  wise. 
What  moment  granted  man  without  account ! 
What  years  are  squandered,  wisdom's  debt  unpaid ! 
Our  wealth  in  days  all  due  to  that  discharge. 
Haste,  haste,  he  lies  in  wait,  he's  at  the  door , 
Insidious  D(»ath ;  should  his  strong  hand  arrest. 
No  composition  sets  the  prisoner  free. 
Eternity's  inexorable  chain 
Fast  binds,  and  vengeance  claims  the  full  arrear. 

Youth  is  not  rich  in  time ;  it  may  be  poor ; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  ; 
And  what  it's  worth,  ask  death-beds ;  they  can  tell. 
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Part  with  it  m  with  life,  reluctant ;  big 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come ; 
Time  higher  aimed,  itill  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  angeb,  virtue  more  divine. 

On  all  important  time,  through  every  age, 

Though  much,  and  warm,  the  wise  have  urged,  the  man 

Is  yet  unborn  who  duly  weighs  an  hour. 

*  IVe  lost  a  day  * — the  prince  who  nobly  cried, 

Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown. 

Of  Rome  t  say,  rather,  lord  of  human  race : 

He  spoke  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 

So  should  all  speak ;  so  reason  speaks  in  all : 

From  the  soffc  whispers  of  that  God  in  man* 

Why  fly  to  folly,  why  to  frenzy  fly, 

For  rescue  from  the  blessings  we  possess ! 

Time,  the  supreme  I — Time  Is  eternity ; 

Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smile* 

Who  murders  Time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 

A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 

Ah  !  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sportS| 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash  the  lixieering  moments  into  speed, 
And  whirl  us  (nappy  riddance)  from  ourselves. 

Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings. 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age. 
Behold  him  when  passed  by  ;  what  then  is  seen 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  1 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
'  Rueful,  aghast,  ciy  out  on  his  career. 

We  waste,  not  use  our  time ;  wa  breathe,  not  live ; 
Time  wasted  is  existence ;  used,  is  life : 
And  bare  existence  roan,  to  live  ordained. 
Wrings  and  oppresses  with  enormous  weij^t. 
And  why  1  since  time  was  given  for  use,  not  watte. 
Enjoined  to  fly,  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stan. 
To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man. 
Time's  use  was  doomed  a  pleasure,  wante  a  pain. 
That  man  might  feel  his  error  if  unseen. 
And,  feeling,  fly  to  labour  for  his  cure ; 
Not  blundering,  split  on  idleness  for  ease. 

We  push  time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back  ; 
Life  we  think  long  and  short ;  death  seek  and  ihun. 
Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity  1  while 
Here,  how  tasteless!  and  how  terrible  when  sone  I 
Gone  t  they  &c*er  go ;  when  past,  they  haunt  vb 

still : 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased, 
And  smiles  an  aogel,  or  a  fuiy  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delight  us.    If  time  past. 
And  time  possessed,  both  pain  us,  what  can  pleaie  t 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained. 
Time  used.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vigorous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim. 
At  once  he  draws  the  stinf  of  lif^^  and  death : 
He  walks  with  nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call  ; 
If  wisdom's  friend  her  best,  if  not,  wont  foe. 

All-sensual  man,  because  untouched,  unseen, 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothinf.    Nothing  else 
Is  trulv  man's  ;  'tis  fortune  s.    Time's  a  god. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  of  Time's  omnipotence  t 
For,  or  against,  what  wonden  can  he  ao  I 
And  will :  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  those  terms  was  time  (heaven's  stranger  1)  lent 
On  hii  important  embaay  to  man. 


Lorenzo !  no :  on  the  long  destined  hour. 

From  everlasting  ages  growing  ripe. 

That  memorable  hour  of  wondrous  birth, 

When  the  Dread  Sire,  on  emanation  bent. 

And  biff  with  nature,  rising  in  his  might, 

Called  forth  creation  (for  then  time  was  bom) 

By  Godhead  streaming  through  a  thousand  world*  ; 

Not  on  those  terms,  from  the  great  days  of  heaven, 

From  old  eternity's  roysterioue  orb 

Was  time  cut  off,  and  cast  beneath  the  skies  ; 

The  skies,  which  watch  him  in  his  new  abode. 

Measuring  his  motions  by  revolving  spheres, 

That  horologe  machineiy  divine. 

Hours,  days,  and  montba,  and  years,  his  childien  pli^, 

Like  numerous  wings,  around  him,  as  he  flies  ; 

Or  rather,  as  uneqiud  plumes,  thev  shape 

His  ample  pinions,  swift  as  darted  flame. 

To  ffain  his  goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  rest. 

And  join  anew  eteniity,  his  sire : 

In  his  immutability  to  nest. 

When  worlds  that  count  his  circles  now,  nDhiaged, 

(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  rush 

To  timeless  night  and  chaos,  whence  they  roee. 

But  why  on  time  so  lavish  is  my  song : 
On  this  great  theme  kind  Nature  keeps  a  school 
To  teach  her  sons  herself.    Each  night  we  die — 
Each  mom  are  bom  anew ;  each  day  a  life ; 
And  shall  we  kill  each  day!  If  trifling  kills. 
Sure  vice  must  butcher.    0  what  heaps  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us  !  time  destroyed 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  spilt. 

Throw  years  away  t 
Throw  empires,  and  be  blameless :  moments  seize ; 
Heaven's  on  their  wing:  a  moment  we  may  wish. 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.  Bid  day  stand  still, 
Bid  him  drive  back  his  car  and  re-impart 
The  period  pant,  re-give  the  given  hour. 
Lorenzo  !  more  than  miracles  we  want. 
Lorenzo  !  0  for  yesterdays  to  come ! 

[The  Man  whose  TfionghU  are  no^  of  ihu  World.l 

Some  angel  guide  mv  pencil,  while  I  draw, 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye. 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; 
AH  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life. 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  fleet. 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptted  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wanderins  herd !  he  sees. 
Bewildered  in  the  vale ;  in  all  unlike  1 
His  full  reverse  in  all  1  what  higher  praise  t 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  I 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want, 
They  give  to  Fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  vamish  Nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities ; 
His  the  composed  possession  of  the  tme. 
Alike  throughout  is  hia  consistent  peace, 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thrMd  ; 
While  party-coloured  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gi^M  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  puff  of  Fortune  blowa 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs :  where  thsgr 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adoc*. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoma  sees. 
An  empire  in  his  balance  weigha  a  grain* 
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Tbej  thing!  terrestrUl  worship  u  dirme ; 

HU  hopes,  immortal,  blow  them  bj  m  dujit 

That  duns  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  surTey, 

Which  lonfs,  Vfi  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 

Titles  and  honourv  (if  they  proFO  his  iate) 

He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity ; 

No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 

They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 

Han's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse : 

Himself  too  much  he  priies  to  be  proud. 

And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 

Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 

Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  inrade : 

Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  Utcs  on  prey. 

They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  hearer, 

Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe. 

Nought  but  what  wounds  his  riitue  wounds  his  peac9« 

A  coreied  heart  their  character  defends ; 

A  ooTered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praiw. 

With  nakiwlness  his  innocence  agrees. 

While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 

Their  no-joyi  end  where  his  full  feast  begins ; 

His  joys  create,  theirs  murder  future  blin. 

To  ^nmph  in  existence  his  alone ; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 

His  glorious  course  was  yesterday  complete ; 

DeaUi  then  was  welcome,  yet  life  still  is  sweet. 

IProcrastifuUionJ] 

Be  wije  io^ay ;  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange? 
That  'tis  so  nequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bean 
The  palm,  *  That  all  men  are  about  to  live,' 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom  : 
All  pay  themselTes  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  driyel,  and  their  pride 
On  this  rerenion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least  their  own ;  their  future  selres  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  1 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails ; 
That  lod^  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  ther  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 
*Tls  not  in  foliT  not  to  scorn  a  fool. 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage.    When  young,  indeed, 
In  lull  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxioos  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish, 
Aa  duteous  sons,  our  Others  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knowa  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  ^^j  chides  lua  infamous  delay, 
Poihca  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Bcaolves,  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  t  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  ufeen  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread : 
Bat  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  ur, 
Soon  close ;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  sear  the  sky  retains. 
The  pvted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
£'«n  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
Cer  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 


iFrom  the  Love  of  Fame] 

Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste ; 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justly  taste. 
And  eat  their  wav  to  fame !  with  anxious  thougjil 
The  salmon  is  refused,  the  turbot  bought. 
Impatient  Art  rebukes  the  sun's  delay. 
And  bids  December  yield  the  fruits  of  May. 
Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  combine 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is,  to  dine ; 
Half  of  their  precious  day  they  give  the  feast, 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  n>are  the  rest. 
Apicius  here,  the  taster  of  the  town, 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

These  worthies  of  the  palate  guard  with  care 
The  sacred  annals  of  their  bills  of  fare ; 
In  those  choice  books  their  panesyrics  read. 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  hunger  feed ; 
If  man,  by  feeding  well,  commences  great, 
Much  more  the  worm,  to  whom  that  man  is  meat. 

Belus  vrith  solid  gloiy  will  be  crowned ; 
He  bujrs  no  phantom,  no  vain  empty  sound. 
But  builds  himself  a  name ;  and  to  be  great, 
Sinks  in  a  quarry  an  immense  estate ; 
In  cost  and  grandeur  Chandos  he'll  outdo ; 
And,  Burlington,  thy  taste  is  Qot  so  true ; 
The  pile  is  finished,  every  toil  is  past, 
And  full  perfection  is  arrived  at  laiit ; 
When  lo  !  my  lord  to  some  small  comer  runs. 
And  leaves  state-rooms  to  strangers  and  to  duns. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wl^erewith  to  pay, 
Provides  a  bome,  from  which  to  run  away. 
In  Britain  what  is  many  a  lordly  seat, 
But  a  discharge  in  full  for  an  estate  ? 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  dote, 
And  think  they  groir  immortal  as  they  ouote. 
To  patch-work  learned  quotations  are  allied ; 
Both  striv.e  to  make  our  poverty  our  pri4<B. 

Let  high  birth  triumph  I  what  can  be  mor^  fSf^  ^ 
Nothing — ^but  merit  xn  a  low  estate. 
To  Virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
ViciL  though  descended  from  the  Conqueror* 
Shall  men,  like  figures,  pass  for  high  or  base. 
Slight  or  important  only  by  their  place  V 
Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise ; 
The  fool  or  knave  that  wears  a  title,  lies. 
They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge. 

{The  Emptiness  ofRichesJ] 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine  t 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  minet 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune  than  our  happiness : 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  often  see. 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree, 
Themselves  unblessed.    The  poor  are  only  poor. 
But  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  store  ? 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state. 
The  happy  only  are  the  truly  great. 
Peasants  enjoy  like  appetites  with  kings. 
And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense. 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  expense ; 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  the  great  belong, 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the  throng. 
See  how  they  b^  an  alms  of  Flatteiy : 
They  languish!  oh,  support  them  with  a  lie ! 
A  decent  competence  we  fully  taste ; 
It  strikes  our  sense,  and  gives  a  constant  feaat ; 
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Mors  we  perccire  bj  dint  of  thouEbt  alone ; 
The  rich  miut  labour  to  powwu  th«iT  own. 
To  feel  their  gmt  abunduin,  and  nqunt 
Their  humble  friendi  to  helu  tbem  to  be  blent ; 
To  Me  tbeir  treasure,  bear  their  glory  told. 
And  aid  the  wretched  impotence  of  gold. 
But  eame,  gnat  *oul*  1  and  tou(£ed  with  mrmth 

OiTo  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beama  to  thine ; 

Alt  hoarded  Iiwuurea  thej  repDt«  a  load. 

Nor  think  their  wealth  their  own,  tiU  well  batowed. 

Orand  reserroin  of  public  happiness. 

Through  secret  streams  difTugivelj  they  bless. 

And,  while  their  bounties  glide,  concealed  from  Tiew, 

Reliere  our  wants,  and  spue  our  blushei  too. 


The  publication  of  the  Statmu  mu  an  important 
ent  in  the  history  of  Kngliih  poetrj'.  So  true  and 
beautiAil  ore  the  descriptiooi  in  the  poem,  and  lo 
entirely  do  they  harmonise  with  those  (Vesh  feelings 
and  glowing  impulses  which  all  would  wish  to 
cfaerisb,  that  a  lore  of  nature  seems  to  be  synony- 
mous with  a  lOTe  of  Thonuon.  It  is  difBcult  to  con- 
thii  country,  imbued 


with  an  admiration  of  rural  or  woodland  scenery, 
not  entertuning  a  itjong  aflfectlon  and  regard  for 
that  delightM  poet,  who  has  painted  their  charms 
with  to  mneh  fidelity  and  enthmiaim.  The  same 
featoK*  of  Uandnes*  and  benCTolence,  of  simplicity 
of  deaifn^  and  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  wliich  we 
Tccognise  as  dlstlDguUliing  traits  of  the  natural 
landscape,  are  seen  in  the  pages  of  Thomson,  con- 
Tcyed  by  his  artleas  mina  a*  fkithftilly  as  the 
lights  and  shades  on  the  faoe  of  creation.  No  criti- 
cism or  change  of  styla  has,  therefore,  ajfccted  hit 
popularity.  We  may  smile  at  soinelimes  meeting 
with  a  betry  monotMNUi  period,  ■  false  ornament, 
or  tnmid  cxpreoioD,  tbe  result  of  an  indolent  mind 
irorking  il«etf  np  to  •  great  effort  and  we  may  wish 
tbe  nilgect*  of  his  descrfptioa  were  Mmetlmes  more 
sdect  and  dlgniBedi  bat  this  diAwback  does  not 
athet  onr  permanent  regard  w  geoeral  feeling ;  oftr 
first  lore  renuiiw  unaltered  i  and  Thouwon  Is  still 
the  poet  with  whom  (ome  of  our  best  and  purest 
assodBliom  are  iitdiaaolably  j<Hned.    In  the  Statcm* 


we  hare  a  poelicftl  subject  poetically  treated— 

to  OTerflowing  with  the  richest  materiaJt  of  poetry, 

and  the  emanations  of  benerolence.    In  the  CailU 

of  Indolencf  w 

of  those  materials  applied  to  a  subject  less  poetical, 

but  still  a^rding  mom  for  luxuriant  fkncy.  the 

most  exquisite  art,  and  stiU   greater   melody  of 

numbers. 

James  Thomsoh  was  bom  at  Ednani.  near  Eelso. 
countyof  Roxborgh,  on  the  Uth  of  September,  1700. 
His  father,  who  was  then  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Ednam,  removed  a  few  years  afterwards  to  that  of 
Sonthdenn  in  the  same  county,  a  primitiTe  a 
retired  district  situated  among  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  CheTiots.  Here  the  yonng  poet  spent  his  boyish 
ycBTst  The  gift  of  poesy  came  early,  and  soom 
lines  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  fonrtesn,  ihoir 
how  soon  his  manner  was  formed  : — 

Now  I  Burteyed  my  natire  faculties, 
And  traced  my  actions  to  tbeir  teeming  source; 
Now  I  Kiplored  the  uniTersal  frame, 
Gaied  n&ture  through,  and  with  interior  li^t 
Conrened  with  angels  and  unbodied  saints 
That  tnad  the  courts  of  the  Ktemal  King  I 
Oladlj  I  would  declare  in  lofty  strains 
Tbe  power  of  Godhead  to  the  sons  of  men. 
But  thought  is  tost  in  its  immensity : 
Imaginaliou  wastes  its  streo^h  in  vain, 
And  fan<^  tires  and  tarns  within  itself. 
Struck  with  the  amaiiug  depths  of  Deityl 
Ah  i  my  Iiord  God  <  in  vain  a  tender  youth, 
Uaskilled  in  arts  of  deep  nhiloeophy. 
Attempts  to  search  the  bulky  mass  of  matter, 
To  trace  the  rules  of  motion,  and  pursue 
Tbe  phantom  Time,  too  subtle  for  his  giaip : 
Yet  may  I  from  thy  most  apparent  works 
Form  some  idea  of  their  wondroas  Author.! 

Inhis  eighteenth  year,  Thomson  was  sent  to  Ed: 
bunth  college.  Jlia  father  died,  and  tbe  poet  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  push  his  fortune.  Bis  cidl^e 
friend  Mallet  procured  him  the  situation  of  tutor  to 
son  of  liord  Binning,  and  being  shown  some  of 
descriptions  of '  Winter,'  advised  him  to  connect 
them  into  one  regular  poem.  This  was  done,  and 
■Winter'  was  published  in  March  1716,  the  poet 
having  received  only  three  guineas  for  the  copy- 
right A  second  and  a  third  edition  a  ^*  - 
same  year.  'Summer'  appeared  in  1727. 
issued  proposals  for  puldithing,  by  sobacription,  tbe 
'  Four  Seasons ;'  the  number  of  sabacriben,  a*  ~ 
goine*  each  copy,  was  3B7  ;  bnt  many  took  n 
than  one,  and  Pope  (to  whom  Thomson  had  been 
introducol  by  Mallet)  took  three  copies.  Th 
tiBHedy  of  Si^haiiita  was  next  produced ;  and  ii 
''SI  the  poet  accompanied  the  ton  of  Sir  Charica 


a  the  capacity 


Talbot  anerwards  lord  chancellor,  L 
oftutOTOr  travelling  companion,  to 
They  visited  France.  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  it 
*  easy  to  conceive  with  what  pleasure  Thomson 
..  ist  have  passed  or  siyoumed  among  scenes  which 
he  had  often  viewed  in  imagination.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  the  poet  was  at  Rome,  and  no 
doubt  indulged  the  wish  expnssed  in  one  rf  his 
letter*,  '  to  see  the  fields  where  Virgil  gathered  his 
imrnortsl  honey,  and  tread  the  lame  ground  where 
men  have  thought  and  acted  so  greatly.'  Un  his  rv 
'ear  he  published  his  poem  of 
>e  sinecure  titnation  of  Secretarr  i 
...  the  COTrt  of  Chancery,  which  he  held  till  the 
death  of  Lord  Talbot  the  chancellor.    The  succeed- 
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ing  chuiceUor  bestowed  tbe  litafttion  on  another, 
TbaoMon  not  haTing,  it  i*  cud,  Emm  chu-acteriitic 
indotence.  nlidled  >  coDtiiiuaiice  of  the  ofBce.    He 


fidlowed,  mod  tbe  poel'i  circninituices  vere  bright- 
eoed  by  a  peiuion  of  L.100  a-year,  which  he  ob- 
tained tbrmigh  LjtteltoQ  from  tbe  Prince  of  Wolei. 
He  (nrths  rtc«ii^  tbe  apptnatment  of  Surveyor 
GeiKT*!  of  tbe  Leeward  IilBodi,  the  duties  of  which 
be  wiu  ilkiwed  to  peiform  b;  depDty,  and  which 
bnniKht  him  L.300  per  annum.  He  wa>  now  in 
oomparatiTe  opulence,  and  his  reiidence  at  Eew- 
fame,  near  Riclmioad,  wai  the  icene  of  locial  eiOof- 
inent  and  lettered  eue.  Retiiement  and  nature 
became,  he  laid,  more  and  more  hia  paaiion  every 
day.  'I  have  enlarged  my  rural  domain,'  he 
writes  to  a  frieod ;  'the  two  fields  next  to  me,  from 
the  firat  of  which  I  have  walled — no,  ao— paled  in, 
about  aa  much  aa  my  garden  coniinted  of  before,  so 
that  the  walk  nuii  round  the  hedge,  where  you 
may  flRnre  me  walking  any  time  of  the  day,  and 
at  night'     His  house  appears  to  hare 


been  elegantly  furniahed  i  tbe  sale  catnlogue  of  his 
fiffri-tf,  wbicb  eniuneratei  the  contents  of  every 
natu,  prepared  after  his  death,  fills  eight  pages  of 
ptiat,  ana  his  cellar  was  slocked  wiih  wiuei  •■"' 
Sootch  ale.  In  this  mug  luborban  retreat  Tho 
BOW  ap[died  himself  to  Snish  the  '  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence,' w  wbich  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  a 
tnsed*  on  the  sabject  of  CorioUniix.  The  pnem  ' 
waa  poUidwd  in  May  1748.  In  August  foUowing, 
he  took  a  beat  at  Hammersmith  to  convey  him  to 
Eew,  after  baring  walked  from  London.  He  caught , 
fpH.  was  thrown  into  a  ftrer.  and,  after  a  short  ill- 
aaaa,  died  <aTth  of  August  n*e).  No  poet  was  ever 
mote  deeply  lamented  or  man  sincerely  moamed. 

Ilumgh  bom  a  poet,  Thomson  seems  to  have 
adnnced  but  slowly,  and  by  reiterated  efforts,  to 


refinement  of  taaCe.  The  natural  fervour  of  the 
overpowered  tbe  rules  of  the  scholar.  The 
first  edition  of  the  '  Seasons'  differs  materially  from 
the  second,  and  the  second  still  more  from  the  third. 
Every  alteration  was  an  improvement  in  delicacy  of 
tliought  and  language,  of  which  we  may  mention 
one  instance.  Xa  the  scene  betwiit  Damon  and 
Musidora — 'the  solemnly-ridiculons  bathing,'  as 
Campbell  bu  justly  termed  it — tbe  poet  had  origi- 
naUy  introduced  three  damsels  1  Of  propriety  of 
language  consequent  on  these  corrections,  we  may 
unple  in  a  line  bom  the  episode  of  La- 

u  be  viewed  her  ardent  o'er  and  o'er, 
stood  originally 

And  as  he  run  her  ardent  o'er  and  o'er. 
One  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  simile*  in 
the  work  was  supplied  by  Pope,  to  whom  Thomson 
had  given  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  edition  of  1736. 
The  quotation  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as  it  is 
honoorable  to  the  friendship  of  the  brother  poeta, 
'  to  show  tbe  importance  of  careful  revision, 
without  which  no  excellence  con  be  attained  in 
literature  or  tbe  arts.  How  deeply  must  it  be  re- 
gretted that  Pope  did  not  oftener  write  in  blank 
verse  1  In  autumn,  describing  Lavinia,  the  line*  of - 
Thomson  were — 

Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Bnuity's  self. 

Recluse  among  tbe  woods  ;  if  city  dames 

Will  deign  their  faith :  and  thus  she  went,  compelled 

By  strong  necrasity,  with  as  serene 

And  pleased  a  look  as  Patience  e'er  put  on. 

To  glean  Palemon's  fields. 

Pope  drew  his  pen  through  this  description,  and 

supplied  the  folWing  lines,  which  Thomson  must 

have  been  too  much  gratifled  with  not  to  adopt 

with  pride  and  pleasure — and  so  they  stand  in  all 

tlie  subsequent  editions : — 

Thoughtless  of  beautv,  she  was  Beauty's  self. 
Recluse  among  the  close-emboweriiig  woodii. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eyes. 
And  breathes  its  balmy  frMrauce  o'er  the  wild ; 
So  fiouriihed  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia  ;  till  at  length  compelled 
By  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command. 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
'To  glean  Palemon's  fields.* 
That  the  genius  of  Thomson  was  purii>ing  and 
working  off  its  alloys  up  to  the  termination  of  his 
existence,  may  be  aeen  from  the  superiority  in  style 
and  diction  of  the  •  Castle  of  Indolence.'    '  Between 
the  period  of  his  composing  the  Seasons  and  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,"  ssys  Mr  Campbell,  "he  wrote 
several  works  which  seem  hardly  to  accord  with  the 
improvement  and  maturity  of  his  taste  exhibited  in 
the  latter  production.    To  the  Castle  of  Indolence 
he  brought  not  only  the  full  nature,  bnt  the  perfect 
art  of  a  poet.    The  materials  of  that  exquisite  poem 
are  derived  originally  from  Taaso  -,  but  he  was  more 
immediately  indebted  for  them  to  the  Faery  Qtieen : 
and  in  meeting  with  the  paternal  spirit  of  Spenser, 
he  seems  as  if  he  were  admitted  more  Intimately 
to  the  home  c^  insjnrotion.'     If  the  critic  bad  gone 
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orer  the  alterations  in  the  'Seasons/  which  Thomson 
had  heen  more  or  less  engaged  upon  for  about  six- 
teen years,  he  would  have  seen  the  gradual  improve- 
ment  of  his  taste,  as  well  as  imagination.  So  far  as 
the  art  of  the  poet  is  concerned,  the  last  corrected 
edition  is  a  new  work.  The  power  of  Thomson, 
howerer,  lay  not  in  his  art,  but  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  genius,  which  sometimes  required  to  be  dis- 
ciplined and  controlled.  The  poetic  glow  is  spread 
orer  alL  He  never  slackens  in  his  enthusiasm,  nor 
tires  of  pointing  out  the  phenomena  of  nature  which, 
indolent  as  he  was,  he  had  surreyed  under  every 
aspect,  till  he  had  become  familiar  vrith  all.  Among 
the  mountains,  vales,  and  forests,  he  seems  to  rcaliiie 
his  own  words — 

Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 
And  looking  lively  gratitude. 

But  he  looks  also,  as  Johnson  has  finely  observed, 
•with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet 
— the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in  eveirthing  presented 
to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination 
can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at 
once  comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the 
minute.'  He  looks  also  with  a  heart  that  fbels  for 
all  mankind.  His  sympathies  are  universal.  His 
touching  allusions  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
suffering,  to  the  hapless  state  of  bird  and  beast  in 
winter ;  the  description  of  the  peasant  perishing  in 
the  snow,  the  Siberian  exile,  or  the  Arab  pilgrims, 
all  are  marked  with  that  hunuuiity  and  true  feeling 
which  shows  that  the  poet's  virtues  *  formed  the 
magic  of  his  song.'  The  genuine  impulses  under 
which  he  wrote  he  has  expressed  in  one  noble  stanza 
of  the  *  Castle  of  Indolence  :*— 

I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

*  The  love  of  nature,'  says  Coleridge,  *  seems  to  have 
led  Thomson  to  a  cheerAil  religion ;  and  a  gloomy 
religion  to  have  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature.  The 
one  would  carry  his  fellow-men  along  with  him  into 
nature ;  the  other  flies  to  nature  from  his  fellow- 
men.  In  chastity  of  diction,  however,  and  the  har- 
mony of  blank  verse,  Cowper  leaves  Thomson  im- 
measurably below  him ;  yet,  I  still  feel  the  latter  to 
have  been  the  bom  poet'  The  ardour  and  fulness 
of  Thomson's  descriptions  distinguish  them  from 
tho0e  of  Cowper,  who  was  naturally  less  enthusias- 
tic and  who  was  restricted  by  his  religious  tenets, 
and  by  his  critical  and  classicsdly  formed  taste.  The 
I  diction  of  the  Seasons  is  at  times  pure  and  musical ; 
'  it  is  too  elevated  and  ambitious,  however,  for  ordi- 
'  nary  themes,  and  where  the  poet  descends  to  minute 
description,  or  to  humorous  or  satirical  scenes  (as 
in  the  account  of  the  chase  and  foxhunters'  din- 
ner in  Autumn\  the  effect  is  grotesque  and  absurd. 
Mr  Campbell  htm  happily  said,  that  *as  long  as 
Thomson  dwells  in  the  pure  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  appeals  to  the  universal  poetry  of  the  human 
breast,  his  redundant  style  comes  to  us  as  something 
venial  and  adventitious — it  is  the  flowing  vesture  of 
the  Druid ;  and  perhaps  to  the  general  experience, 
is  rather  imposing;  but  when  he  returns  to  the 
familiar  narrations  or  courtesies  of  life,  the  same 
diction  ceases  to  seem  the  mantle  of  inspiration,  and 


only  strikes  us  by  its  unwieldy  diflference  from  the 
conunon  costume  of  expression.'  Cowper  avoided 
this  want  of  keeping  between  his  style  and  his  sub- 
jects, adapting  one  to  the  other  with  inimitable  ease, 
grace,  and  variety;  yet  only  rising  in  one  or  two 
instances  to  the  higher  flights  of  Thomson. 

In  1843,  a  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Mr  Conorevt, 
Inscribed  to  her  Grace  Henrietta,  Ducheu  of  Marl- 
borough, was  reprinted  for  the  Percy  Society  (under 
the  care  of  Mr  Peter  Cunningham)  as  a  genuine 
though  unacknowledged  production  of  Thomson, 
first  published  in  1729.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  poem  as  the  work  of  Thomson. 
It  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  his  style — its 
exaggeration,  enthusiasm,  and  the  peculiar  rhythm 
of  his  blank  verse.  The  poet's  praise  of  0)ngreve 
is  excessive,  and  must  have  been  designed  rather  to 
gratify  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  than  to  record 
Thomson's  own  deliberate  convictions.  Jeremy 
Collier  would  have  started  with  amazement  from 
such  a  tribute  as  the  following  :— 

What  art  thou.  Death  !  by  mankind  poorly  feared. 

Yet  period  of  their  ills.     On  thy  near  shore 

Trembling  they  stand,  and  see  through  dreaded  mists 

The  eternal  port,  irresolute  to  leave 

This  various  misery,  these  air-fed  dreams 

Which  men  call  life  and  fame.    Mistaken  minds ! 

Tis  reason's  prime  aspiring,  greatly  just ; 

Tis  happiness  supreme,  to  venture  forth 

In  quest  of  nobler  worlds  ;  to  try  the  deeps 

Of  dark  futurity,  with  heaven  our  guide. 

The  unerring  Hand  that  led  us  safe  through  time : 

That  planted  in  the  soul  this  powerful  hope, 

This  infinite  ambition  of  new  lif^, 

And  endless  joys,  still  rising,  ever  nc#. 

These  Congreve  tastes,  safe  on  the  ethereal  coast, 
Joined  to  the  numberless  immortal  quire 
Of  spirits  blest.    High -seated  among  these. 
He  sees  the  public  fathers  of  mankind. 
The  greatly  good,  those  universal  minas. 
Who  drew  the  sword  or  planned  the  holy  scheme. 
For  liberty  and  right ;  to  check  the  rage 
Of  blood-stained  granny,  and  sat^  a  world. 
Such,  high-bom  Marlbro',  be  thv  sire  diving 
With  wonder  named  ;  fair  freedom's  champion  he. 
By  heaven  approved,  a  conqueror  wiihoat  guilt ; 
Ajid  such  on  earth  his  friend,  and  joined  on  high 
By  deathless  love,  Oodolphin'^  patriot  worth. 
Just  to  his  country's  fame,  yet  of  her  wealth 
With  honour  fru^ ;  above  interest  great. 
Hail  men  immortal!  social  virtues  hail ! 
First  heirs  of  praise  I    But  I,  with  weak  essay. 
Wrong  the  superior  theme ;  while  heavenly  choirs. 
In  strains  high  warbled  to  celestial  harps. 
Resound  your  names ;  and  Congreve's  added  voice 
In  heaven  exalts  what  he  admired  below. 
With  these  he  mixes,  now  no  more  to  swerve 
From  reason's  purest  law ;  no  more  to  please, 
Borne  by  the  torrent  down  a  sensual  ace. 
Pardon,  loved  shade,  that  I  with  friendly  blame, 
Slight  note  thy  error  ;  not  to  wrong  thy  worth, 
Or  shade  thy  memory  (far  from  ray  soul 
Be  that  base  aim),  but  haplv  to  deter. 
From  flattering  the  gross  vulgar,  future  pens 
Powerful  like  thine  in  every  grace,  and  skilled 
To  win  the  listening  soul  with  virtuous  charms. 

The  gentle  and  benevolent  nature  of  Thomson  is 
seen  in  this  slight  shade  of  censure.  He,  too,  flat- 
tered the  *  gross  vulgar,*  but  it  was  with  adulation, 
not  licentiousness. 

We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  detached  pictures  and 
descriptions  in  the  'Seasons,'  and  part  of  the 
'  Castle  of  Indolence.' 
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[^Showers  in  Spring.^ 

Tbe  north-east  spefids  his  rage ;  lie  now,  drat  up 

Within  his  iron  care,  the  effuBire  tenth 

Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heat  en 

Breathes  the  big  clotids  with  remal  showers  distent. 

At  first,  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise. 

Scarce  staining  either,  bat  l)y  swift  degrees, 

In  heaps  on  heaps  the  doubled  raponr  sails 

Along  the  loaded  sky,  and,  mingling  deep, 

Sits  on  the  horizon  round,  a  settled  gloom  ; 

Not  rach  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 

Oppressing  life ;  but  lorely,  gentle,  kind, 

And  full  of  ererj  hope,  of  ercry  joy. 

The  wish  of  nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breese 

Into  a  perfect  calm,  that  not  a  breath 

Is  heard  to  quirer  trough  the  closing  woodtf. 

Or  metling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leares 

Of  aspen  &I1,    The  uncurling  floods,  diffused 

In  glassy  breadth,  seem,  through  delusire  lapse, 

F<Rvetful  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all. 

And  pleasing  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 

I>rop  the  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 

The  foiling  yenlnre.    Hushed  in  short  suspense, 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  ofi^, 

And  wait  the  approaching  sign,  to  strike  at  once 

Into  the  general  choir.    Even  mountains,  tales, 

And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 

The  promised  sweetnen.    Man  superior  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise. 

And  looking  litely  gratitude.    At  last. 

The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields, 

And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 

Prelusite  dro^,  lei  all  their  moisture  flow 

In  laige  effusion  o'er  the  freshened  world. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 

By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest-walks. 

Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leates. 

{^Birdi  Ptdrinff  in  Spring,} 

To  the  deep  woods 
Tliey  haste  away,  all  as  their  fancy  leads, 
Pleasuxe,  or  food,  or  secret  safety,  prompts  ; 
That  nature's  great  command  may  be  obeyed : 
Nor  all  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
Indulged  in  tain.    Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring ;  the  clcfl  tree 
OffeiB  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few. 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests : 
Others  apart,  far  in  the  grassy  dale 
Or  roughening  waste  their  humble  texture  weate : 
Bat  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight. 
In  unfrequented  glooms  or  shaggy  banks, 
Steep,  and  difid^l  by  a  babbling  brook, 
Wliose  murmurs  soothe  them  all  the  lite-long 

day. 
When  by  kind  duty  fixed.    Among  the  roots 
Of  hazel  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream. 
They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes,       ^ 
D17  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid. 
And  bound  with  day  together.    Now  'tis  nought 
Bat  restless  huny  through  the  busy  air, 
Beat  by  unnumbered  wings.    The  swallow  sweeps 
The  slimy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house 
Intent :  and  ofien  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Steal  hair  and  wool ;  and  ofk,  when  unobserved, 
Pladc  from  the  bam  a  straw  ;  till  soft  and  warm, 
CleMi  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 
As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits, 
Noa  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task 
Or  by  sharp  hunger  or  by  smooth  delight. 


Though  the  whole  loosened  spring  around   her 

blows. 
Her  sympathising  loter  takes  his  stand 
High  on  the  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away  ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.    The  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fulfilled,  the  callow  yoimg, 
Warmed  and  expanded  into  perfect  life. 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light ; 
A  helpless  family !  demanding  food 
With  constant  clamour :  O  what  passions  then, 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care. 
On  the  new  parent  seise !  away  they  fly 
Affectionate,  and,  undesiring,  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young, 
Which,  equally  distributed,  again 
The  search  begins.    Even  so  a  gentle  pair. 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  formed  of  generous  mould, 
And  charmed  with  cares  beyond  the  tulgar  breast. 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  woods, 
Sustained  alone  by  protidential  beaten. 
Oft  as  they,  weeping,  eye  their  infant  train. 
Check  their  own  appetites,  and  gite  them  sll. 

Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn ;  exalting  loye. 
By  the  great  Father  of  the  spring  inspired, 
Gites  instant  courage  to  the  fearful  race. 
And  to  the  simple  art.    With  stealthy  wing. 
Should  some  rude  foot  their  woody  haunts  molest, 
Amid  the  neighbouring  bush  they  silent  drop, 
And  whirring  thence,  as  if  alarmed,  deceite 
The  unfeeling  schoolboy.    Hence  around  the  head 
Of  wandering  swain  the  white-winged  ploter  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on. 
In  long  excursion,  skims  the  letel  lawn 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest.     The  wild-duck 

hence 
O'er  the  rough  moss,  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath-hen  flutters :  pious  fraud !  to  lead 
The  hot-pursuing  spaniel  far  astray. 

[A  Summer  AfamingJ] 

With  quickened  step 
Brown  night  retires :  young  day  pours  in  apace, 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps  awkward  ;  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild-deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passenger.    Music  awakes 
The  natite  toice  of  undissembled  joy ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leates 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drites 
His  flock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 

IStmmer  EvaUng.'} 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees. 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day.    The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train. 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.    And  now. 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Amphitrite,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  fable  sung)  he  dips  his  orb  ; 
Now  half  immersed  ;  and  now  a  golden  curve 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  dLuippears.    *    * 

Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extinguisned  clouds, 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air  ; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.    First  this 
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She  leudi  on  eaiih  ;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  fioft  behind ;  and  then  a  deeper  still. 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round. 
To  dose  the  face  of  things.    A  fresher  gale 
Bc^s  to  ware  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream, 
Sweepinff  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com : 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  Tegetable  down 
AmusiTe  floats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  nought  disdains :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year. 
From  field  to  field  the  feathered  seeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted ;  and  by  turns  relieres 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart — 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mixed  anguish  means — 
Sincerely  lores,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  height, 
And  Talley  sunk,  and  unfrequented ;  where 
At  fall  of  ere  the  fidiy  people  throng. 
In  Tarions  game  and  rereliy,  to  pass 
The  summer  niffht,  as  Tillage  stories  tell. 
But  far  about  tney  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
A|ainst  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunned ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold — 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams — the  yelling  ghost. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge. 
The  glowworm  lights  his  gem ;  and  through  the  dark 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles.    Evening  yields 
The  world  to  night ;  not  in  her  winter  robe 
Of  massy  Stygian  woof,  but  loose  arrayed 
In  mantle  dun.    A  faint  erroneous  ray. 
Glanced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things. 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye ; 
WhUe  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams. 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retained 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene. 
Uncertain  if  bdeld.    Sudden  to  heaven 
I  Thence  weaiy  vision  turns ;  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines ;  and  from  her  genial  rise, 
When  daylight  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh. 
Unrivalled  reigns,  the  fairest  lamp  of  night. 

[Autumn  Evening  Scene.^ 

But  see  the  fading  many-coloured  woods. 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  countrv  round 
Imbrown ;  a  crowded  umbrage  dusk  and  dun. 
Of  eveiy  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  muse. 
Low  whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf^etrown  walks. 
And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether :  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current :  while  illumined  wide, 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun. 
And  throuf  h  their  lucid  veil  his  softened  force 
Shed  o*er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  is  the  time. 
For  those  whom  virtue  and  whom  nature  charm. 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd, 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things : 
To  tread  low-thoufhted  vice  beneath  their  feet ; 
To  soothe  the  throbbinff  passions  into  peace ; 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensire  guise, 
Ofl  let  me  wander  o'er  tne  russet  mead. 
And  through  the  saddened  grove,  where  scarce  is 

heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil. 


Haplv  some  widowed  sonester  pours  his  plaint, 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  throngn  the  tawny  copse ; 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks. 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swelled  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades. 
Robbed  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock : 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes. 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
0  let  not,  aimed  from  some  inhuman  eye, 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy ;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  nound ! 
The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasmg  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove ; 
Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  mIow, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams ; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreaxy  shower, 
The  forest  walks,  at  eveiy  rising  gale. 
Roll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    E'en  what  remained 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree  ; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards  all  around. 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul.    *        * 
The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shortened  day, 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky. 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  vapour  throws.    Where  creeping  waters  ooze. 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  riven  wind, 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantlMi  lawn.    Meanwhile  the  moon, 
FuU-orbed,  and  breaking  through  the  scattered 

clouds. 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimsoned  easL 
Turned  to  the  sun  direct  her  spotted  disk. 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend, 
And  caverns  deep  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  clouds  she  seems  to 

stoop. 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  skied  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam ; 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance  trembling  round  tiie  world.    *    * 
The  lengthened  night  elapsed,  the  morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright. 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  dav. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog ; 
The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam ; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  eveiy  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

[Epitode  ofLavinuL] 

•  The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends ; 
And  Fortune  smiled,  deceitful,  on  her  birth ; 
For,  in  her  helpless  yean  deprived  of  all. 
Of  eveiy  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven. 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old| 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retized 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woodv  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 
T<^ether  thus  they  shunned  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride : 
Almost  on  Nature's  common  bounty  fed ; 
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like  the  gaj  birdf  that  song  them  to  repose. 

Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 

Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose 

When  the  dew  wets  its  leares ;  unstained  and  pure^ 

As  is  its  lilj,  or  the  mountain  snow. 

The  modest  virtaes  mingled  in  her  eyes. 

Still  on  the  groond  dejected,  darting  all 

Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers : 

Or  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told. 

Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promised  once. 

Thrilled  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 

Of  evening,  shone  in  tears.    A  natire  grace 

Sat  fair-proportioned  on  her  polished  Imibs, 

Veiled  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire. 

Beyond  the  pomp  of  dreis ;  for  loreliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. 

Thou^tless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self, 

Redttse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 

As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 

A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye. 

And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o*er  the  wild ; 

So  flourished  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 

The  sweet  Larinia ;  tiU,  at  length,  compelled 

^  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command. 

With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 

To  glean  Palemon's  fields    The  pride  of  swains 

Palemon  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich ; 

Who  led  the  rural  life  in  aJl  its  joy 

And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 

Tmnanaits  from  ancient  nncorrupted  times ; 

When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man. 

But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode. 

He  then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 

Amusing,  chanced  beside  his  reaper-train 

To  walk,  iHien  poor  Larinia  drew  his  eye ; 

UncoDsdoos  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 

With  maflected  blushes  from  his  gsxe : 

He  saw  her  diarming,  but  he  saw  not  half 

The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  concealed. 

Thai  Teiy  moment  lore  and  chaste  desire 

Sprang  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown ; 

For  stul  the  world  preratled,  and  its  dread  laugh. 

Which  scarce  the  Arm  philosopher  can  scorn, 

Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  tiie  field : 

And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sighed : 

*Whatpi^I  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
B|y  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
And  more  than  Tulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwell. 
Should  be  deroted  io  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  down  I    She  looks,  methinks. 
Of  oid  Acasto's  line  ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  rnr  happy  life, 
From  whom  my  liberal  rortune  took  its  rise ; 
Now  to  the  dust  gone  down ;  his  houses,  lands. 
And  once  fiur-spnading  family,  dissolved. 
*Tis  said  that  in  some  lone  obicure  retreat, 
Vrgtd  by  remembrance  aad,  and  decent  pride. 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days, 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live, 
Whom  yet  my  fruitless  seardi  could  never  find. 
Romantie  widi  I  would  this  the  daughter  were  I' 

When,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 
Of  bountiful  Acasto,  whc  can  speak 
The  mingled  nasnons  that  surprised  his  heart. 
And  thimi^  his  nerves  in  shivering  transport  ran  t 
Then  biased  his  smothered  flame,  avowed,  and  bold ; 
And  as  he  viewed  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Lore,  gratitude,  aad  piW,  wept  at  once. 
Cooibsed  and  frightened  at  his  sudden  tears, 
Her  nsuuK  beauties  flushed  a  higher  bloom. 
As  thus  Falemon,  passionate  and  just, 
Pomred  out  the  pioos  n^ure  of  his  sooL 
*  AtA  art  thou,  then,  Acasto's  dear  |Aaansl 
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She,  whom  m^  restlees  gratitude  has  sought. 

So  long  in  vam !    Oh  heavens  1  the  very  same, 

The  softened  image  of  my  noble  friend. 

Alive  his  every  look,  his  every  feature. 

More  elegantly  touched.    Sweeter  than  Spring  I 

Thou  sole  surriving  blossom  from  the  root 

That  nourished  up  my  fortune!    Say,  ah  where, 

In  what  sequestered  desert  hast  thou  drawn 

The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven  t 

Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair ; 

Thoueh  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain, 

Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years ! 

Oh  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 

Transplant  thee  safe  1  where  vernal  suns  and  showers 

Difiuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence ; 

And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy  I 

111  it  befits  thee,  oh,  it  Ul  befits 

Acasto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores. 

Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ample  heart. 

The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 

The  very  reftise  of  those  harvest-fields. 

Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 

Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  from  ^y  hand. 

But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task ; 

The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine ; 

If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 

Has  on  me  lavished,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss. 

That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee  I' 

Here  ceased  the  youth :  yet  still  his  speaking  eye 
Expressed  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conacious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love. 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  raised. 
Nor  wanted  he  reply.    Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blushed  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 
While,  pierced  with  anxious  thought,  she  pined  away 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  £ste ; 
Amazed,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 
Joy  seized  her  withered  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours : 
Not  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair ; 
Who  flourished  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  reared 
A  numerous  ofispring,  lovelv  like  themselves. 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

{A  Winter  Landaeape.'] 

Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  descends, 
At  first  thin-wavering,  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  fidds 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white : 
'TIS  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  mdts 
Along  we  maxy  current.    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray  ; 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill. 
Is  one  wide  dazding  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  labourer-ox 
Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
Hie  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven, 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alone. 
The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.    Half-afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  floor. 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is : 
Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  dender  feet.    The  foodless  wilds 
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Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  hare, 
Though  timorouii  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  varioui  fonns,  dark  snans  and  dogs, 
^d  more  unpitjing  men,  the  garden  seeks, 
Urged  on  by  tearless  want.    The  bleating  kine 
Eye  the  hlcBk  heayen,  and  next,  the  gU^ening  earth. 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair ;  then,  sad  disponed. 
Dig  for  the  withered  herb  throueh  heaps  of  snow.  *  * 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  driTes  along  the  darkened  air. 
In  his  own  loose  rerolying  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes, 
Of  honid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  ; 
Nor  finds  the  rirer  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray. 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  driiled  heaps, 
Stunff  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thou^ts  of 

home 
Rush  on  his  nerres,  and  call  their  yigour  forth 
In  many  a  Tain  attempt.    How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fills  his  heart ! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot  which  fancy  feigned. 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  from  the  track  and  blessed  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  erery  tempest  howling  o*er  his  head, 
Renden  the  sarage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind. 
Of  oorered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent  1  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipiees  huge 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and  what  is  land  unknown. 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitaiy  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  cheek  his  fearful  steps,  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shriter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bittemcM  of  death. 
Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  diildren,  and  his  friends,  unseen. 
In  rain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blaanx ,  and  the  restment  warm : 
In  Tain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  tean  of  artless  innocence.    Alas  I 
Nor  wife  nor  children  more  sh^  he  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  eveiy  nerre 
The  deadly  winter  seixes,  shuts  up  sense. 
And  o'er  his  inmost  fitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stiifened  cone. 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  on  the  northern  blant. 

[BaievolaU  R^/UeUom^frtm '  Winter.*} 

Ah  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  afihience  surround ; 
ThcT,  who  their  thoughtless  houn  in  giddy  mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah  little  think  thev,  while  they  dance  along. 
How  maoT  feel,  this  rery  momoit,  death 
And  all  the  sad  rariety  of  pain. 
How  manr  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  aerouring  flame.    How  many  bleed, 
Bj  shameful  Tariaaoe  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shut  fit>m  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  braad 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintxr  winds. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poTerty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind. 


Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  ftom  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Eren  in  the  Tale,  where  wisdom  Iotos  to  dwell. 
With  friendship,  p^oe,  and  contemplation  joined* 
How  many,  rackea  with  honest  paanonii,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.    How  many  stand 
Around  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life, 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  sumsring,  and  of  fate. 
Vice  in  hix  high  career  would  stand  appalled, 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  leam  to  think ; 
The  consious  heart  of  chanty  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  bencTolenoe  dilate ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

ffymH  on  the  Seatons. 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  thew 
Are  but  the  Taried  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Th^  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  Iotc. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  OTeiy  sense  and  OTory  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  sloiy  in  the  Summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  tull  perfection  through  the  swelling  year : 
And  oft  thy  Toice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks. 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  oto, 
Bt  brooks  and  groTOs  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unoonfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  Utcs. 
In  Winter  awful  thou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled, 
Mi^estic  darkness  1  On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northeni  blast. 

Mysterious  round !  what  skill,  what  force  diTine, 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear  I  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  deli^tful  mixed,  with  such  kind  ijrt, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade  unperoeiTed,  so  softening  into  shade ; 
And  all  so  forming  a  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  laTish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  unconscious  gaie, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  eT«r  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'enpreads  the  spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  dar ; 
Feeds  eTeiy  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  ioiih. 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  reTolTes, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend  I  join,  ereiy  liTing  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join ;  and  anient  raise 
One  general  songt    To  Him,  ye  Tocal  galea. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes. 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms. 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waying  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  the  astonished  worid,  lift  high  to  heaics 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  1  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maie 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou  mi^estic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  Uiyself^ 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  roioe 
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Or  bids  jou  roar,  or  bidfl  your  roMring  falL 
So  roU  jour  ineenae,  Iierbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowen, 
In  minfled  doods  to  Him,  whose  son  exalts, 
Ulioee  Dfcath  peifumeflyoo,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 
Ye  fixcsts  bend,  je  harvests  wave  to  Him ; 
■  Breathe  jour  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
>  As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
I  Ye  that  keep  watch  in  hearen,  as  earth  asleep 
I  Unoonsdoos  lies,  efiuse  your  mildest  beams ; 

Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
I  Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 
I  Great  sooroe  of  day!  blest  imaee  here  below 
!  Of  thy  Creator,  erer  pouring  wide, 
;  From  world  to  world,  the  yital  ocean  round, 
'  On  nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 
1  The  thunder  rolls :  be  hushed  the  prostrate  world. 

While  doud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
'  Bleat  out  afiresh  ye  hills ;  ye  mossy  rocks 
,  Retain  the  sound ;  the  broad  responsive  low. 
Ye  valleys,  raise ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 
And  his  nnsuflfering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Ye  woodlands,  all  awake ;  a  boundless  song 
Burst  fiom  the  groves ;  and  when  the  restless  day, 
I  Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep, 
I  Sweetest  of  birds!  sweet  Philomela,  chum 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 
Ye  chiei^  for  whom  tiie  whole  creation  smiles ; 
At  onoe  the  head,  the  heart,  the  tongue  of  all. 
Crown  the  great  hymn !  in  swarming  dties  vast. 
Assembled  m«n  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  base ; 
And,  as  each  mingling  mume  increases  each, 
In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heaven. 
Or  if  JOU  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 
And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove. 
There  let  the  shepherd's  lute,  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  Ivre, 
StiU  sing  the  God  of  seasons  as  they  roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
^liether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams, 
Or  Winter  nses  in  the  blackening  eas^— 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more. 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Rivcfs  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  monntains,  or  his  setting  beam 
'  Flames  on  the  AUantic  isles,  'tis  nought  to  me ; 
,  Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy. 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 
And  wine  mj  mvstic  flight  to  foture  worlds, 
I  chaerfnl  will  obey ;  there  with  new  powers. 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.    I  caimot  go 
Where  universal  love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
Fkom  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thienoe  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Ught  ineffiible  I 
Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise. 

{Tkii  Cktntcan  iif  MeeeaJ] 

Breathed  hot 
From  all  theboondlees  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide  ^ttsring  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.    Patient  of  thirst  and  toil, 
i  Son  of  the  desert !  e'en  the  camel  feels, 
I   Shot  thnmi^  his  withered  heart,  the  fiery  blast. 
I  Or  finom  the  black»red  ether,  bursting  broad, 
I  Salllce  the  mdden  whirlwind.    Straight  the  sands 


Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come, 
Till  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise  ; 
And  by  their  noon-day  fount  dejected  thrmm. 
Or  sui^  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep. 
Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan 
Is  buried  deep.    In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  merchant,  wonderine,  waits  in  vain, 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 

iThe  Siberian  SxOe,'] 

Our  infant  winter  sinks 
Divested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonished  shoot  into  the  frigid  zone ; 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  stazir  reign. 
There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds. 
Barred  by  the  hand  of  nature  from  escape. 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.    Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow ; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves ;  and  solid  floods 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  waste 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  never  blessed 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay. 

IPatiienee  at  CarthagenaJ] 

Wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  diseMe. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend. 
Sick  nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  wo 
And  feeble  desolation  casting  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man. 
Such  as  of  late  at  Carthagena  quenched 
The  British  fire.    You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you,  pitying,  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm ; 
Saw  the  deep  racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form. 
The  lip  pale  quivering,  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonising  ships,  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Heara,  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves. 
The  frequent  cone ;  while  on  each  other  fixed 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seemed 
Silent  to  ask  whom  Fate  would  next  demand. 

[Frcm  the  <  CatOe  <ff  IndoUnee.*} 

O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  br  toil. 
Do  not  oomplsan  of  this  thy  haru  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil. 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  grwt ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail. 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale. 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 

With  woodv  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 

A  most  endianting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  pranked  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 

browned, 
A  listless  dimate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between , 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
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Where  nereryet  wm  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meuitime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played, 
And  hurled  ererywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  rsstlese  still  themselTes,  a  lulling  murmur 
made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  rale. 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills. 
And  Tacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-doTos  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  erasshopper  did  keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passaee  of  the  vale  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood. 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  moye. 
As  Idlesse  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard, 
to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye : 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
There  eke  the  sdll  delights,  that  witdiingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hovered  nigh ; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest, 
Was  far,  fS&r  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease. 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  traes. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phcebus  bright, 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night. 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  sate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute^  of  cruel  fiSe, 
And  labou^  hanh,  complained,  lamenting  man's 
estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  ofeaith  that  pass  there  by ; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill. 
The  fiwshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye, 
Ajid  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  false  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung. 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  vexees 
sung: 

'  Behold  I  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold ! 
See  all  but  man  with  unearned  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May  I 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  f 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  f 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
li  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

Behold  the  meny  minstrels  of  the  mom. 
The  swaiminc  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats  I  that  from  the  flowering  thorn. 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow ;  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove ; 
Yet  thein  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whatew  crowns  the  hill,  or  imileB  along  the  vale. 
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Outcast  of  nature,  manl  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  nain, 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall. 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train, 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain : 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  b^gan 
To  poison  earth,  Artraea  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder,  seized  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers 

Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hiU ;  but  as  the  farthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep. 
And  hurls  your  laboun  to  the  valleys  deep. 
For  ever  vain ;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight :  oh  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  mel 

With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds ; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  ffcwn. 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  prowl  in  human  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blaccsmith  fear ; 
No  noisy  tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbers  start. 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art 

Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent  ease, 
Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down : 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always  please; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown, 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence, 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown, 
Is  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  social  sense ; 
For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife,  are  banished  henoe. 

What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition^s  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform, 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  wormf 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play, 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereoy  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  the  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  still  more 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
Imbittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 
The  most  renovmed  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumaean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose. 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  muse. 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year ; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear. 
Along  the  brook,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude ;  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoante  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's  sigh, 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 
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Oh,  grierous  folly !  to  heap  up  eitate, 
Losing  the  dftjs  you  see  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  &te. 
And  gives  the  ontasted  portion  you  have  won. 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign. 
There  with  sad  ffhosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
Bat  sure  it  is  of  Tanities  mosi  rain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtun.' 


He  ceased.    But  still  thmr  trembling  eats  retained 
Hie  deep  ribrations  of  his  'witching  son^ ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  ocmstramed 
To  entcff  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng, 
Hea^  pooled  on  hei^w,  and  yet  they  slipj^  along, 
In  alent  ease ;  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summex^moons,  the  distant  woods  among. 
Or  I17  some  flood  all  silreied  with  the  gleam. 
The  soft-embodied  fays  through  aiiy  portal  stream. 
•  •  •» 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swollen  with  sleep ; 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  repose ; 
And  in  sweet  toipor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep ; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran. 
Throng  which  his  half-waked  soul  would  £untly 

I      Then  taLing  his  black  staff,  he  called  his  man. 
And  roused  hunself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

The  lad  leaped  lightly  at  his  master's  call. 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page, 
1      Save  sleep  and  play  who  mmded  nousht  at  all, 
Like  most  the  untaught  stripling  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  eaeh.  band  to  disengage. 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill-becoming  his  grave  personage, 
And  which  his  poitly  paunch  would  not  permit, 
So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 

Meantime  the  master-porter  wide  displayed 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns ; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  entered  in,  anayed 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs, 
And  wares  the  summer-woois  when  evening  frowns. 
Oh  fair  undress,  best  dress  I  it  checks  no  vein. 
But  ereiy  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns. 
And  hei^tens  ease  with  grace.  This  done,  right  fain 
porter  sat  him  down,  and  turned  to  sleep  again. 


Strait  of  these  endless  numbers,  swarming  roun^, 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray, 
Not  one  eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found. 
But  ereiy  man  strolled  off  his  own  glad  way, 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area, 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertained  ; 
No  livine  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray  : 
While  smitude  and  perfect  silence  reigned : 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  constrained. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles, 
Or  that  aSrial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  pliun). 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 
Tlie  whilst  in  ocean  Phcebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro ; 
Then  all  at  once  u  air  dissolves  the  wondrous  show. 


The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
Ne  cursed  knooker  nlied  by  villain's  hand, 
8elf-«pencd  into  hails,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 


The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of^ersia  land ! 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  caipets  spread. 
And  couches  stretched  around  in  seemly  band ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling  bed. 

And  everywhere  huge  covered  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high  flavoured  and  rich  visjids  crowned ; 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found, 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round ; 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silenUy  displayed. 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obeyed. 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  gli 
played. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung. 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung, 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale. 
Poured  forth  at  laige  the  sweetlv-tortured  heart ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelled  the  gale, 
And  tonght  charmed  echo  to  resound  their  smart ; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and  peace 
impart. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 
What  time  Ban  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land, 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage, 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then.    Of  nothing  took  they  heed, 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  nerds  and  flocks  to  feed ; 
Blest  sons  of  nature  they!  true  golden  age  indeed ! 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  aiiy  halls. 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise, 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls ; 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astonished  eyes, 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue, 
And  now  rude  mountains  fiown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touched  with  softening  hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashed,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  lulled  the  pensive  melancholy  mind, 
Full  easily  obtained.    Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently-waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  ins&ument  reclined ; 
From  which  with  airy  flying  fingers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight ; 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  haip  of  .^lus  it 
hight. 

Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine! 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine. 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  t 
Now  rising  love  they  fanned ;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breathed,  in  tender  musings,  through  the  heart ; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart : 
Wild  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art ! 

Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore, 
In  mighty  Bi^gdad,  populous  and  great, 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store ; 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore ; 
When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard  in  waiting  there 
Cheered  the  lone  midnight  with  the  muse's  lore ; 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  &ir, 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 
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Near  the  parilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft  tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell, 
And  sobbing  breezes  sighed,  and  oft  began 
f So  worked  the  wistard)  wintij  storms  to  swell, 
As  hearen  and  earth  thej  would  together  mell ; 
At  doozB  and  windows  threatening  seemed  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growlmg  fell. 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy  hall. 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
Raisins  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace ; 
O'er  which  were  shaidowy  cast  Elysian  gleams. 
That  played  in  waring  lights,  £rom  place  to  place, 
And  died  a  roseate  smile  on  nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 
So  fierce  with  clouds,  the  pure  ethereal  snace ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display. 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

No,  fair  illusions  I  artful  phantoms,  no! 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  faiiy  land  ; 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow ; 
To  catch  your  Yvnd  scenes  too  gross  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sprishtii. 
Who  thus  in  drewns  roluptuous,  soft,  and  bland. 
Poured  all  the  Arabian  hearen  upon  our  nights. 
And  blessed  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined  delights. 

They  were,  in  sooth,  a  most  enchanting  train. 
Even  feigning  rirtue ;  skilful  to  unite 
With  eril  g<Md,  and  strew  with  pleasure  nain. 
But  for  those  fiends  whom  blood  and  broils  delight, 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down,  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waters  sleep ; 
Or  hold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  clifls,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  serre,  were  bid  far  hence 
to  keep. 

Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear. 
From  these  foul  demons  shield  the  midnight  gloom ; 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  lore  be  near, 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diflluse  a  bloom ; 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart : 
But  chief,  awhile,  oh  lend  us  from  the  tomb 
Those  lone-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart, 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mixt  wo  the  heart. 


JiuU  Britannic^ 

When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command, 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 

This  was  the  charter  of  the  laud. 

And  ^ardian  angels  sung  the  strain  : 

Rule  Bntannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves ! 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee. 
Must  in  their  turn  to  tyrants  fall, 

Wliilst  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free. 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 
Rule  Britannia,  kc. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise. 
More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies. 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

Thee  hau^ty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame, 

And  work  their  wo  and  thy  renown. 
Rule  Britannia,  Ice. 


To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign ; 

Thv  cities  i^all  with  commerce  shine ; 
All  shall  be  subject  to  the  main. 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

The  muses,  still  with  freedom  found, 
Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair ; 

Blest  isle,  with  matchless  beauty  crowned. 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fur. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 


JOHN  DTEB. 

John  Dtkr,  a  picturesque  and  moral  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Wales,  being  bom  at  Abi^Iasslyn,  Car- 
marthenshire, in  1700.  His  father  was  a  solicitor, 
and  intended  his  ton  for  the  same  profession.  The 
latter,  however,  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
rambled  over  his  native  country,  filling  his  mind 
with  a  love  of  nature,  and  his  portfolio  with  sketches 
of  her  most  beautiful  and  striking  objects.  The 
sister  art  of  poetry  also  claimed  his  regard,  and 
during  his  excursions  he  wrote  Grongar  HiU,  the 
production  on  which  his  fame  rests,  and  where  it 
rests  securely.  Dyer  next  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  to 
study  painting.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  excelled 
as  an  artist,  though  he  was  an  able  sketcher.  On 
his  return  in  1740,  he  published  another  poem,  Tlie 
Ruitu  of  Borne,  in  blank  verse.  One  short  passage, 
often  quoted,  is  conceived,  as  Johnson  remarks, 
*  with  tiie  mind  of  a  poet :' — 

The  nilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orison,  hears. 
Aghast,  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  towers, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dashed. 
Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  moon. 

Seeing,  probably,  that  he  had  little  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding as  an  artist,  Dyer  entered  the  church,  and 
obtained  successively  the  livings  of  Calthrop,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, of  Conningsby,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
of  Belchford  and  Kirkby,  in  Lincohishire.  He  pub- 
lished in  1757  his  longest  poetical  work,  The  Fkece, 
devoted  to 

The  care  of  sheep,  the  labours  of  the  loom. 

The  subject  was  not  a  happy  ona  How  can  a  man 
write  poetically,  as  was  remarked  by  Johnson,  of 
serges  and  druggets?  One  critic  asked  Dodsley 
how  old  the  author  of '  The  Fleece'  was ;  and  learn- 
ing that  he  was  in  advanced  life,  *  He  will'  said  the 
critic,  *be  buried  in  woollen.'  The  poet  did  not 
long  survive  the  publication,  for  he  died  next  year, 
on  the  24th  of  July  1758.  The  poetical  pictures  of 
Dyer  are  happy  miniatures  of  nature,  correctly 
drawn,  beautiiPdlly  coloured,  and  grouped  with  the 
taste  of  an  artist  His  moral  reflections  arise  na- 
turally out  of  his  subject,  and  are  never  intrusive. 
All  bear  evidence  of  a  kind  and  gentle  heart,  and  a 
true  poetical  fancy. 

OrongarHUL 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye. 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lenely  van. 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man ; 
Pamtinff  fair  the  form  of  things, 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 
Now,  while  Phoebus,  riding  hisrh. 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky  t 
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Grongar  Hill  mrites  my  aong, 
Dnw  the  landacape  bright  and  stnmg ; 
GioDgv,  in  whose  moesj  oelli. 
Sweetly  moling.  Quiet  dwelU ; 
Gitingar,  in  whone  silent  shade. 

For  the  modest  Muses  made ; 
So  offt  I  haTe,  the  oTening  still. 
At  the  fountain  of  a  rill. 
Sat  apon  a  flowery  bed. 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head ; 

While  strayed  my  ^es  o'er  Towy's  flood, 

Orcr  mead,  and  oyer  wood, 

Ftvm  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Till  contemplation  had  her  filL 
About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind, 

And  Icare  his  brooks  and  meads  behind. 

And  groves,  and  grottos  where  I  lay. 

And  Tistas  shooting  beams  of  day : 

Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  Tale, 

As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 

The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height. 

Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  ski«s 

And  lessen  as  the  others  rise : 

Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 

Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads ; 

Still  it  widens,  widens  still, 

And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 
Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow, 

What  a  landscape  lies  below ! 

No  clouds,  no  rapours  interrene, 

But  the  gay,  the  open  scene. 

Does  the  face  of  nature  show, 

In  all  the  hues  of  hearen's  bow ; 

And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light, 

^reads  afound  beneath  the  sight. 
Old  castles  on  the  clifis  arise, 

Proudly  towering  in  the  skies ! 

Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 

Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires ! 

Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 

On  the  yellow  mountain  heads  I 

Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 

And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks ! 
BeG>w  me  trees  unnumbered  rise. 

Beautiful  in  rarious  dyes : 

Hie  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue. 

The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew. 

The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows. 

The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boughs. 

And  beyond  the  purple  groTe, 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  ^neen  of  loye ! 

Oandy  as  the  openmg  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  and  lereflawn. 

On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye  I 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood^ 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow, 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below ; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  irj  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps : 
80  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 
'TIS  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode ; 
lis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds. 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds. 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heus  of  hoaty  mouldered  walls. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low. 
And  lerel  lays  the  lofty  brow. 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state ; 
Bot  transient  is  the  smile  of  late ! 


A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  run 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun. 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep  1 
Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought, 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay, 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 
Ever  charming,  ever  new, 
When  will  the  liuidscape  tire  the  view  I 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low ; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky ! 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tower. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm, 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm, 
As  pearls  upon  an  ^thiop's  arm. 

See,  on  the  mountain's  southern  side. 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide, 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide. 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie ! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye  I 
A  step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  stream. 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 
Eyed  through  hope's  deluding  glass ; 
A8  yon  wmmitB  »qft  and/air^ 

Clad  in  ixdoun  of  the  otr. 

Which  to  thoH  ufhojoumty  near, 

Barren^  browns  and  rough  appear; 

Still  we  tread  the  tame  eoane  way. 

The  pretends  still  a  cloudy  day.* 
O  may  I  with  myself  agree. 

And  never  covet  what  I  see  I 

Content  me  with  a  humble  shade. 

My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid ; 

For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 

We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 

Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air, 

And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 
Now,  even  now,  my  jovs  run  high. 

As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie ; 

While  the  wanton  zephyr  sings, 

And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings ; 

While  the  waters  murmur  deep, 

While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep, 

While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 

And  with  music  fills  the  sky, 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 
Be  full,  ye  courts ;  be  great  who  will ; 

Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 

Opoi  wide  the  lofty  door, 

Seek  her  on  the  mari>le  floor : 

In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there  *, 

In  vain  you  search  the  domes  of  care  I 

Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads, 

On  the  meads  and  mountun  heads. 

Along  with  Pleasure  close  aUied, 

Ever  by  each  other's  side : 

And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 

Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still, 

Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 

*  Byron  th<n«lit  the  Unes  here  printed  in  Italics  the  oriffnal 
of  CampbeU's  far-Euned  lines  at  the  opening  of  *  The  Plea- 
BuroofHope:'— 

•  "Tis  distance  lands  enohantmant  to  the  view, 
jlnd  robes  the  mountain  in  its  axure  hue.' 
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WnjJAM  HAMILTOM. 

William  Hamilton  of  Baogonr,  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man  of  education,  rank,  and  accomplisbmenta,  was 
born  of  an  ancient  familj  in  Ayrshire  in  1704.  He 
was  Uie  delight  of  the  fiuhionable  circles  of  his 
natire  coontry,  and  became  early  distinguished  for 
his  poetical  talents.  In  1745,  struck,  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  the  romtmce  of  the  enterprise,  Hunilton 
joined  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles,  and  became 
the  *  volunteer  laureate  *  of  the  Jacobites,  by  cele- 
brating the  battle  of  Gladsmuir.  On  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  party,  Hamilton  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape  to  France ;  but  haying  many  fxiends  and 
admirers  among  the  royalists  at  home,  a  pardon 
was  procured  for  the  rebellious  poet>  and  he  was 
soon  restored  to  his  natiye  country  and  his  paternal 
estate.  He  did  not,  howerer,  live  long  to  enjoy  his 
good  fortune.  His  health  had  always  been  delicate, 
and  a  pulmonary  complaint  forced  him  to  seek  the 
warmer  climate  of  the  continent  He  gradually 
declined,  and  died  at  Lyons  in  1754. 

Hamilton's  first  and  best  strains  were  dedicated 
tolyri(»l  poetry.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  had 
assisted  Allan  Bamsay  in  his '  Tea-Table  Miscellany.' 
In  1748,  some  person,  unknown  to  him,  collected 
and  published  hU  poems  in  Glasgow ;  but  the  first 
genuine  and  correct  copy  did  not  appear  till  after 
the  author's  death,  in  1760,  when  a  collection  was 
made  Utorn  his  own  manuscripts.  The  most  attrac- 
tive  feature  in  his  works  is  his  pure  English  style, 
and  a  somewhat  ornate  poetical  diction.  He  had 
more  fSuicy  than  feeling,  and  in  this  respect  his 
amatory  songs  zesemble  those  of  the  courtier  poets 
of  Charles  IL's  court  Nor  was  he  more  sincere,  if 
we  may  credit  an  anecdote  related  of  him  by  Alex- 
ander Tytler  in  his  life  of  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kames. 
One  of  the  ladles  whom  Hanulton  annoyed  by  his 
perpetual  compliments  and  solicitations,  consulted 
Home  how  she  should  get  rid  of  the  poet  ^ho  she 
was  oonrinced  had  no  serious  object  in  riew.  The 
philosopher  advised  her  to  dance  wiUi  him,  and  show 
him  every  mark  of  her  kindness,  as  if  she  had  re- 
solved to  favour  his  suit  The  lady  adopted  the 
counsel,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  com- 
plete. Hamilton  wrote  a  serious  poem,^entitIed  Con- 
UmfHation^  and  a  national  one  on  the  Thistle,  which 
is  in  blank  verse: — 

How  ofl  beneath 
Its  martial  influence  hare  Scotia's  sons, 
Through  every  age,  with  dauntless  valour  fought 
On  evei^  hostile  ground  I    While  o'er  their  breast, 
Compamon  to  the  silver  star,  blest  type 
Of  fame,  unsullied  and  superior  deed. 
Distinguished  ornament  I  this  native  plant 
SuRounds  the  sainted  cross,  with  costly  row 
Of  gems  emblazed,  and  flame  of  radiant  gold, 
A  sacred  mark,  their  gloiy  and  their  pride  I 

Professor  Richardson  of  Glasgow  (who  wrote  a 
critique  on  Hamilton  in  the  '  Lounger')  quotes  the 
following  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  poetical 
powers: — 

In  everlasting  blushes  seen. 
Such  Pringle  shines,  of  sprightly  mien ; 
To  her  the  power  of  Iots  imparts, 
Rich  ffifl !  the  soft  successful  arts. 
That  best  the  lover's  fire  provoke. 
The  livelv  step,  the  mirthful  joke, 
The  speaaing  glance,  the  amorous  wile. 
The  sportful  laufh,  the  winning  smile. 
Her  mf¥l  aiwakmmg  everp  grace^ 
It  all  abroad  upon  kermct ; 
In  bloom  of  youth  still  (o  survive. 
All  charms  are  there,  and  all  alive. 


Others  of  his  amatoiy  strains  are  full  of  quaint 
conceits  and  exaggerated  expressions,  without  any 
trace  of  real  passion,  ffis  ballad  of  The  Braes  of 
Yarrow  is  by  far  the  finest  of  his  eflbsions :  it  has 
real  nature,  tenderness,  and  pastoral  simplicity. 
As  the  cause  of  the  composition  of  Wordsworth's 
three  beautiful  poems,  *  Tairow  Unvisited,'  *  Tarrow 
Visited,*  and  '  Yarrow  Revisited,'  it  has,  moreover, 
some  external  importance  in  the  records  of  British 
literature.  The  poet  of  the  lakes  has  copied  some 
of  its  lines  and  images. 

The  Braes  of  Tarrow. 

A.  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow ! 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  mj  bonnv  bonny  bride. 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B.  Where  gat  ye  that  bonny  bonny  bride  f 
Where  g^  ye  that  winsome  marrow  1 

A,  I  gat  her  where  I  darena  well  be  seen, 
Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 
Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow ! 

Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leave 
Pouing  the  biiks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B.  Why  does  she  weep,  thy  bonny  bonny  bride  I 
Why  does  she  weep,  thv  winsome  marrow  I 

And  why  dare  ye  nae  mair  well  be  seen, 
Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  t 

A,  Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  maun  she,  maun  she 
weep, 

Lang  maun  she  weep  with  dole  and  sorrow. 
And  lang  maun  I  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 

Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

For  she  has  tint  her  lover  lover  dear, 

Her  lover  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow. 
And  I  hae  slain  the  comeliest  swain 

That  e'er  poued  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Why  runs  thy  stream,  0  Yarrow,  Yarrow,  red  t 
Why  on  thy  braes  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow  I 

And  why  yon  melancholious  weeds 
Hung  on  the  bonny  birks  of  Yarrow  1 

What's  vender  floats  on  the  rueful  rueful  flude  t 
Whairs  yonder  floats t  0  dule  and  sorrow! 

'TIS  he,  the  comely  swain  I  slew 
Upon  the  duleful  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Wash,  oh  wash  his  wounds  his  wounds  in  teats. 
His  wounds  in  tears  with  dule  and  sorrow. 

And  wrap  his  limbs  in  mourning  weeds. 
And  lay  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Then  build,  then  build,  ye  sisters  sisters  sad. 

Ye  sisters  sad,  his  tomb  with  sorrow. 
And  weep  around  in  waeful  wise. 

His  helpless  fate  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  his  useless  useless  shield. 
My  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  sorrow. 

The  fatal  spear  that  pierced  his  breast, 
His  eomely  breast,  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Did  I  not  warn  thee  not  to  lue. 
And  warn  fix>m  fight,  but  to  my  sorrow ; 

O'er  rashly  banld  a  stronger  arm 
Thou  met'st,  and  fell  on  the  Braes  of  Yanow. 

Sweet  smells  the  birk,  green  grows,  green  grows  the 


Yellow  on  Yarrow  bank  the  gowan, 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock, 
Sweet  the  ware  of  Yarrow  flowan. 
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Flowi  Yftrrow  sweet !  aa  iweet,  ae  sweet  flows  Tweed, 
As  green  its  gnss,  its  gowan  as  yellow, 

As  sweel  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk, 
The  i^ple  fiae  the  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thj  lore,  fair  fair  indeed  thy  love, 
In  flowery  bands  thou  him  didst  fetter ; 

Though  he  was  fair  and  weil  belored  again. 
Than  me  he  never  lued  thee  better. 

Bask  ye,  then  bosk,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 
Bosk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow. 

Busk  Te,  and  lue  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

C.  How  can  I  busk  a  bonny  bonny  bride. 

How  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow, 
How  lue  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

That  slew  my  lore  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

O  Yarrow  fields !  may  neyer  neyer  rain. 

Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  coYer, 
For  there  was  basely  slain  my  lore, 

My  lore,  as  he  had  not  been  a  lorer. 

The  boy  put  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green, 
His  purple  vest,  'twas  my  ain  sewing. 

Ah !  wretched  me!  I  little  little  kenned 
He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  boy  took  out  his  milk-white  milk-white  steed, 

Unheedful  of  my  dule  and  sorrow. 
Bat  e'er  the  to-fiall  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Bxaes  of  Yarrow. 

Much  I  rejoiced  that  waeful  waeful  day ; 

I  sang,  my  Toice  the  woods  returning. 
But  lang  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown 

That  slew  my  love,  and  left  me  mourning. 

What  can  my  barbarous  barbarous  father  do. 

Bat  with  his  cruel  rage  pursue  me  I 
My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me  I 

My  happy  sisters  may  be  may  be  proud  ; 

With  crnel  and  ungentle  scoffin. 
May  bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow  Braes 

My  lover  nailed  in  his  coffin. 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid,  upbraid. 
And  strive  with  threatening  words  to  move  me. 

My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 
How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  love  thee ! 

Yes,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  love. 

With  bridal  sheets  my  body  cover. 
Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door. 

Lei  in  the  expected  husband  lover. 

Bot  who  the  expected  husband  husband  is ! 

His  hands,  methinks,  are  bathed  in  slaughter. 
Ah  me  1  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon, 

Comes,  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after  t 

Pale  as  he  ii,  here  lay  him  lay  him  down, 

O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow  \ 
Take  wS  take  afl*  these  bridal  weeds. 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Fale  though  thou  art,  yet  best  yet  best  beloved, 
O  eould  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee  1 

Ye'd  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts. 
No  yoath  lay  ever  there  bdbre  thee. 

PliUe  pale,  indeed,  0  lovely  lovely  youth. 

Forgive,  forgive  so  foul  a  slaughter. 
And  he  all  night  between  my  breasts. 

No  youth  s£m  ever  lie  there  after. 

A^  Reiom,  return,  0  mournful  mournful  bride, 

Bctom  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrow : 
Tlnr  lover  heeds  nought  of  thy  sighs. 

Ho  lies  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 


Song, 

Ye  shepherds  of  this  pleasant  vale. 

Where  Yarrow  streams  along, 
Forsake  your  rural  toils,  and  join 

In  my  triumphant  song. 

She  grants,  she  yields ;  one  heavenly  smile 

Atones  her  long  delays. 
One  happy  minute  crowns  the  pains 

Of  many  sufiering  days. 

Raise,  raise  the  victor  notes  of  joy, 

These  suffering  days  are  o'er ; 
Love  satiates  now  his  boundless  wish 

From  beauty's  boundless  store : 

No  doubtful  hopes,  no  anxious  fean, 

This  rising  calm  destroy ; 
Now  every  prospect  smiles  around. 

All  opening  into  joy. 

The  sun  with  double  lustre  shone 

That  dear  consenting  hour, 
Brightened  each  hill,  and  o'er  each  vale 

New  coloured  every  flower : 

The  gales  their  gentle  sighs  withheld. 

No  leaf  was  seen  to  move. 
The  hovering  songsters  round  were  mute, 

And  wonder  hushed  the  grove. 

The  hills  and  dales  no  more  resound 

The  lambkin's  tender  czy ; 
Without  one  murmur  Yarrow  stole 

In  dimpling  silence  by : 

All  nature  seemed  in  still  repose 

Her  voice  alone  to  hear. 
That  gently  rolled  the  tuneful  wave, 

She  spoke  and  blessed  my  ear. 

Take,  take  whate'er  of  bliss  or  joy 

You  fondly  fancy  mine ; 
Whate'er  of  joy  or  bliss  I  boast. 

Love  renders  wholly  thine : 

The  woods  struck  up  to  the  soft  gale. 

The  leaves  were  seen  to  move. 
The  feathered  choir  resumed  their  voicei, 

And  wonder  filled  the  grove  \ 

Thrills  and  dales  again  resound 

The  lambkins*  tender  cry. 
With  all  his  murmurs  Yarrow  trilled 

The  song  of  triumph  by ; 

Above,  beneath,  around,  all  on 

Was  verdure,  beauty,  sont; ; 
I  snatched  her  to  my  trembUng  breast. 

All  nature  joyed  alopg. 

Sang, 

Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate, 

When  doomed  to  love  and  doomed  to  languish. 
To  bear  the  scornful  fiiir  one's  hate. 

Nor  dare  disclose  his  anguish! 
Yet  eager  looks  and  dying  sighs 

My  secret  soul  discover, 
While  rapture,  trembling  through  mine  eyes, 

Reveals  how  much  I  love  her. 
The  tender  fflanoe,  the  reddening  cheek, 

O'erspread  with  rising  blushes, 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  speak 

A  thousand  various  wishes. 

For,  oh !  that  form  so  heavenly  fair. 
Those  languid  eyes  so  sweetly  smiling. 

That  artless  blush  and  modest  air, 
So  fatally  beguiling; 
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Th;  tTtjj  look,  uid  tnerj  gnee, 

So  cb*™,  whene'er  I  riew  thoe. 
Till  de<^  o'ertake  me  in  the  chue, 

Still  will  aij  hopei  punne  thee. 
Then,  when  my  tcdioiu  houn  ue  pan 

Be  thii  iMt  blcMing  given. 
Low  kt  thy  feet  to  bicathe  mj  lut. 

And  di«  in  nght  of  heaTeo. 
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!  at  the  eighteenth  century  nvpused  Da  Samuel 
'-iHaoH.  Hii  vkrioiii  workt,  with  their  (enten- 
LB  nwrality  and  high-iounding  aonoroai  periodi 
ia  muily  character  and  ain>eaTance — hie  great 
'  Tirtoea  and  strong  pngodlces — hii  ewly  and  aeTere 
ttrnggies,  illiutradng  bli  own  noble  Tene — 
Slow  liaea  worth  by  porerty 


and  society,  into  which  he 
3t  a  rich  and  fall  mind — hii 
wlt>  rntartes,  and  brow-beating — liij  nmgh  maoDera 
and  kind  heart — bii  curioiu  boiuehald,  in  which 
were  congregated  the  lame,  blind,  and  deapiied — hi> 
very  looks,  gesticulation,  and  dreaa — hare  tU  been 
broaght  BO  vividly  before  us  by  his  tuoffrapher,  Boa> 
well,  that  to  readen  of  every  daas  JcJinton  ia 
well  known  ai  a  member  of  tbor  own  fimiily.  I 
heavy  tbrm  seems  still  to  haunt  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand,  and  he  has  stamped  his  memory  on  the 
mote  idands  of  the  Hebridea.  In  UterUore  his 
inflnence  baa  been  scarcely  leas  extensive.  Noprose 
writer  of  that  day  escaped  the  contagiion  of  his  pe- 
culiar iQ-le.  He  banished  for  a  long  period  the 
DBked  simplicity  of  Swift  and  the  idiomatic  grace* 
of  Addison ;  he  depressed  the  literature  imd  poetrj 
of  imagination,  wMte  he  elevated  that  of  the  under- 
standing; he  bawd  criticisni  on  strong  sense  and 
solid  judgment,  not  on  scholuUc  sablleties  and  re- 
Bnement ;  and  though  some  of  the  higher  qnaUtie* 
and  attributes  of  genius  eluded  his  grasp  and  obser- 
vation, the  withering  scorn  and  invective  with  which 
he  aaaailed  aU  aSected  sentimentaliam,  immorality, 
d  licentiousness,  introduced  a  pure  and  healthful 
d  invigmating  atmosphere  into  the  crowded  walks 
of  literattire.  These  are  solid  and  aubstantial  bene- 
flti  which  should  wngh  down  e 
caprices  of  a  temperament  cons)  ,  ,       .  ._ 

melancholy  and  ill  health,  and  which  was  Uttle 
sweetened  by  prosperity  or  applause  at  that  period 
of  life  when  the  habits  are  formed  and  the  mannen 
become  permanent  As  a  nan,  Joboson  was  an 
admirable  repreaentativG  of  the  Englishman — a*  an 
author,  his  course  was  singularly  pure,  high-minded, 
and  independent.  He  could  boast  with  more  truth 
than  Burke,  that  *  he  bikd  no  arts  but  manly  arta.' 
At  every  step  in  his  progrcas  his  passport  was  talent 
and  virtue )  and  when  the  royal  countenance  aod 
favour  were  at  length  extended  to  him,  it  was  but  a 
ratification  by  the  sovereign  of  the  wishes  and  Ofi- 
nions  entertained  by  the  beat  and  wisot  of  the 

Johnson  was  bom  at  IJchfleld,  September  IB, 
.700.  Hia  flather  was  a  bookseller,  and  in  drcom- 
itances  that  enabled  him  to  give  his  son  a  good  edu- 
cation.  In  hit  nineteenth  year  be  was  placed  at  Pem- 


■ubstantial  bene- 
softaste 


BUcMScsos  ia  Uotaftdd,  locludliiithetibttiplacent  Jgh: 
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bnAe  allege,  Oxford.  Hufuitnnei  in  trade  happened 
to  tfae  elder  Johnno,  and  Samiiel  wm  compelled 
to  leaTB  the  nniieraity  without  a  degree.    Ue  wm 


Dr  JotanaoBl  Room  In  Pnnbnka  CnUane. 
a  ibort  time  luher  in  a  ichool  at  Market  Bosworth ; 
bnt  manying  a  widow,  Mn  Porter  (whose  age  «b< 
Jovble  hu  own),  he  act  np  a  prirate  scademj  near 
bia  natiTe  eitj.  He  had  ontj  three  papilt,  one  of 
irliooi  wa«  DaTid  Garrick.  After  an  niuocceu- 
fU  career  of  a  year  and  a-hilf.  Johnson  went  to 
Loadoo,  accompanied  bj  Garrick.  He  now  com- 
mokced  aotbor  by  pro^ion,  contributing;  enayi, 
leriew*.  Set.,  to  the  Gentleman'!  Magazine.  In 
1T9S  almeared  his  Lauiai,  a  tatirt;  in  1744  hii 
Uft  tf  S^iBagt;  \a  1719  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Waha,  an  imitation  of  JuTcnal's  tenth  Satire,  and 
the  tragedyof /rflu;  in  IT50-5S  the  JfomWer,  pub- 
tiabed  tn  numbers ;  in  1755  his  Dictirmary  cf  tie 
E»gRA  LaTignagt,  which  had  engaged  him  abore 
aeTEnjeara;  in  1758-60  the /ifn',  another  series  of 
enara;  in  1759  Ratt^iu;  In  1775  the  Joanry  to 
tkt  'Wabn  Idandt  ef  ScoUtad;  and  in  17S1  the 
Utta  tfliaPott*.  The  high  church  and  Tor;  pre- 
dflectiaDa  rf  Jbhnson  led  him  to  embark  on  the 
tronbled  aea  of  par^  politics,  and  he  wrote  aome 
rigorous  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  ministrj  snd 
aoinat  the  daims  of  the  Americans.  His  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  first  by  Trinity 
ccUege,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  by  the  university 
of  Oxford.  His  majcstf,  in  1762,  settled  upon  him 
aa  annuity  of  £300  per  annam.  Johnson  died  on 
the  IStb  of  December  1784. 

Aa  an  Oltutration  of  Johnson's  character,  and  in- 
ddentally  of  bii  prose  style,  we  subjoin  his  cele- 
tcated  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  The  courtly 
tufaleman  had  made  great  professions  to  the  retir^ 
aebolar,  bat  afterwards  oeglacted  him  for  some  yeara. 
When  his  '  DictJonaiy'  was  on  the  eve  of  publica- 
tion, Cheaterfleld  (hoping  the  work  might  be  dedi- 
(ited  to  him)  attempted  to  conciliate  ilii;  author  by 
writing  two  papers  in  tlie  periodical  called  'The 
World,'  in  rpcorameudation  of  the  work.  Johnson 
tboogfat  all  was  '  false  aod  hoUov,'  and  penned  hii 
indicant  letter.  He  did  Chesl«rfield  injustice  ii 
I  the  affiiir,  aa  from  a  collation  of  the  facta  and  cic- 
evMtaiKe*  is  now  apparent;  but  as  a  keen 
digniflud  ezpreasioii  of  wonnded  pride  and  surly 
iodepeodence,  the  composition  is  inimitable  :— 


Frtirusry?,  I7U. 

My  Lord — I  bare  been  lately  infoimed  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  '  World,'  that  two  papers,  in  which  I 
my  '  Dictionaiy'  is  recommended  to  the  public,  wen 
by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distuigaislwd  ii 
Dur,  which,  being  rsry  little  acci  ' 
faroan  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  bon 

in  what  termi  to  acknowledge. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encautagtment,  I  Snt 
visited  your  lordship,  I  was  OTerpowered,  like  the  test 
of  mankind,  by  the  eochaataieTit  of  your  address,  sad 
could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself 
\  wui^HAJT  du  rainqueuT  de  la  tern;- — that  I  might 
>btain  that  i^ard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contend- 
ng ;  hat  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged, 
:liat  neither  pride  nor  modeety  would  saffer  me  to 
nntinne  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed  your  lord- 
ship in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleaa- 
'  It  which  a  retired  and  nncourtly  scholar  can  possess. 

had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well 
pleased  to  hare  his  all  neglected,  be  it  erer  so  little. 

Seven  yean,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I 
w^ted  in  yoni  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from 
your  door  ;  during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing 

«  the  verge 


of  public) 


oungement.  or  one  smile  of  favo 
lent  I  did  not  expect,  for  1  never  had  a  patron  before. 
The  shepherd  in  Virgil  gr       -i    •  


w  at  last  acquainted  wi 


„    „  last  acquam 

Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  un- 
concern on  a  man  straggling  for  life  in  the  water,  aod, 
when  he  has  reached  ground,  encumben  h'~  ~''^ 
help  t  The  notice  whidi  you  have  been  pi . ..  .  _  . 
take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  hind  ; 
hut  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  can- 
not enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  i 
till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  ' 
very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where  i 
no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that 
the  pablic  should  coiuider  me  as  owing  that  to  a 
patron  which  providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for 

Having  cairied  on  my  work  thus  Ux  with  so  Ii 
obligation  to  any  favom^r  of  learning,  1  shall  no 
disappointed  tboagh  1  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be 
possible,  with  lees;  fori  have  been  long  vr^ened&om 
that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  onee  Doasled  myself 
with  so  mnidi  eiallation,  my  lord — Yonr  lordship's 
most  humble,  most  obedient  servant — StH.  Joansoir. 

The  poeby  of  Johnson  fbrms  but  a  smalt  portion 
of  the  history  of  his  mind  or  of  his  works.    His 
imitationsof  Jnvenal  are,  however,  among  the  best 
imitatioDS  ni  a  classic  auUior  which  we  poasen ;  and 
Gray  bos  pronounced  an  opinion,  that '  London  (the 
first  in  time,  and  by  far  the  inferior  of  the  two)  haa 
all  the  ease  and  all  the  spirit  of  an  originaL'    Pope 
also  admired  the  composlUon.    In  The   Vatiiti/  of 
Hiaiiui  Withet,  Johnson  departs  more  fhim  his  or- 
ginal.  and  takes  wider  views  of  human  nature,  si 
ciety.  and  manners.    His  pictures  of  Wolsey  and 
Chules  of  Sweden  have  a  strength  and  magnificence 
that  would  do  honour  to  Diyden,  while  the  histori- 
cal and  philoaopbic  puotings  are  contrasted  by  re- 
flections on  the  cares,  vicissitndes,  and  sorrows  of 
Qfe,  so  profound,  so  troe,  and  touching,  that  they 
may  jostly  be  denominated  ■  mottoes  of  the  heart.' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  termed  this  poem  '  a  satire,  the 
deep  and  pathetic  morality  of  which  has  oilen  ei 
tracted  tears  from  those  whose  eyes  wander  dry  on 
pages  professedly  sentimental.'     Johnson  was  ti 
prone  to  indulge  in  dark  and  melancholy  views  of 
human  life;  yet  Ihoae  who  have  experienced  Its  di- 
appoiotments  and  afflictions,  must  subscribe  to  I 
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seTere  morality  and  pathos  with  which  the  contem- 
platiye  poet 

Expatiates  free  o'er  all  this  acene  of  man. 

The  peculiarity  of  Jurenal,  according  to  Johnson's 
own  definition,  *  is  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateli- 
ness,  of  pointed  aentences  and  dediunatory  grandeur.' 
He  had  less  r^ection  and  less  moral  dignity  than 
his  English  hnitator. 

The  other  poetical  pieces  of  Johnson  are  short  and 
occasional ;  hut  his  beantiM  Prologue  on  the  open- 
ing of  Drnry  l^ane,  and  his  lines  on  the  deatii  of 
Levetti  are  in  his  best  manner. 

[From  the  VanUy  qfHvmtm  WUhet.] 

Let  obserration,  with  extensire  Tiew, 
Surrey  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru ; 
Rmnark  each  anxious  toil,  each  ea«er  strife. 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  mase  of  fate. 
Where  warering  man,  betrayed  by  Tenturous  pride, 
To  tiead  the  dnaiy  paths  without  a  guide ; 
As  treacherous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  aiiy  good. 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  voice. 
How  nations  sink,  by  darlinjr  schemes  oppressed. 
When  Tengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  eveiy  wish  the  afflictiye  dart, 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  gnce  of  art. 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 
With  &tal  sweetness  elocution  flows. 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

But  scarce  obsenred,  the  knowing  and  the  bold. 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide-wasting  pest  I  that  rages  unconfined. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind ; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
Weuth  heaped  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys, 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 

Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  maddened  land ; 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword. 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  skulks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power. 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouched  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound. 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round.    *    * 

Unnumbered  suppliants  crowd  preferment's  gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  fortune  hears  the  incessant  call. 
They  mount,  thev  shine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 
On  every  stage,  the  foes  of  peace  attend. 
Hate  doffs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  mommff  worshipper  no  more ; 
For  growing  names  due  weekly  scribbler  lies. 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  ftoe, 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place. 
And  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold. 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine ; 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fiUl, 
And  detestation  rids  the  indicnant  waU. 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  ue  last  appeal. 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  favourites'  Mai  I 
Thiou^  fireedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rings, 
Degrading  nobles  and  controlling  kings ; 


Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 

And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 

With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale, 

Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  raiL 

'    In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 

Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 

To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign  ; 

Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine ; 

Turned  by  his  nod  Uie  stream  of  honour  flows. 

His  smile  alone  security  bestows : 

Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower ; 

Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power ; 

Till  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  please, 

And  rights  submitted,  left  him  none  to  seise. 

At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — ^the  train  of  state 

Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate : 

Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stram^s  eye. 

His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 

Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state. 

The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 

The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 

The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 

With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppressed. 

He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 

Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  folly  stin^ 

And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faitii  of  kmgs. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine^ 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey 's  end  be  thine  t 
Or  liv'st  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  Justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent! 
For  why  did  Wolsey  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  the  enormous  weight  t 
Why,  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below. 

What  gave  great  Villiers  to  the  assassin's  knife. 
And  fixed  disease  on  Harlev's  closing  life! 
What  murdered  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled  Hyde^ 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied ! 
What,  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine. 
And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  !     *      * 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravished  standard,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazettes  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirled. 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine, 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 
This  jiower  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm. 
Till  ume  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Tet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name. 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires  wreaths  regret. 
From  age  to  M;e  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

On  what  fouiidations  stands  the  Warner's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ; 
A  firsme  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Uoconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field  ; 
Behold  surrounding  kmgs  their  power  combine^ 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  Ms  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 
'  Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries, '  till  nought  remain. 
On  Moscow's  inJls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  militaiy  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  famine  guards  the  soutary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms'of  frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay; 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pnltowa's  day : 
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The  Tanquifllied  hero  leaTcs  his  broken  bands, 
And  flhowB  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 
While  ladiei  interpose,  and  slares  debate. 
Bat  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  1 
Did  no  subrerted  empire  mark  his  end ! 
Did  rival  monaichs  give  the  fatal  wound, 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  1 
His  &11  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.* 

AH  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  afford. 
From  Perna's  tjiant,  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gaj  hostility  and  barbarous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side, 
Oreat  Xerxes  came  to  seize  the  certain  prey. 
And  starres  exhausted  regions  in  his  wajr ; 
Attendant  flatter^  counts  his  myriads  o^. 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more ; 
Fresh  pnuse  is  tried  till  madness  fires  the  mind. 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchMns  the  wind ; 
New  powen  are  claimed,  new  powers  are  still 

bestowed, 
Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  snow. 
And  heap  their  Tallm  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 
The  insulted  sea  wito  humbler  thoughts  he  gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains ; 
The  encumbered  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coa^t 
Through  puiple  billows  and  a  floating  host.      *    * 

Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days. 
In  health,  and  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays ; 
Hides  from,  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  know, 
That  life  protracted,  is  protracted  wo. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour, 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  views  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more ; 
Now  paU  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines. 
And  loxuiy  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrek,  txy  the  soothing  strain. 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain : 
No  sounds,  alas  I  would  touch  the  impervious  ear. 
Though  dancing  mountains  witnessed  Orpheus  near ; 

e  To  riMnr  how  sdmlrsl^j  Johnson  hss  Imttsteil  this  port 
of  Jnvcosl,  i^ipljlng  to  the  modem  hero,  Charles  XIL,  what 
niMst  directed  against  Hannibal,  we  Mil]()oin  a 
of  the  words  of  Juvenal :— *  Weigh  Hannibal— 
pounds'  weight  wUl  you  find  in  that  oonsummate 
.?  This  ia  the  noan  whom  Africa,  washed  by  the 
sea,  and  stretching  to  the  warm  Nile,  cannot  contain. 
hi  additioa  to  Ethiopia,  and  other  etephant-breeding 
Spain  is  added  to  his  empire.  He  Jumps  over  the 
i:  fai  vain  nature  opposed  to  him  the  Alps  with  their 
ho  severed  the  rocks,  and  rent  the  mountains  with 
Now  he  readies  Italy,  yet  he  determines  to  go  farther : 
»  Notliing  fsdoae,"  my  he, "  unless  with  our  Punic  soldlen  we 
bnak  down  their  gates,  and  I  plant  my  standard  in  the  midst 
of  HahvRa  <atrest).  O  what  a  figure,  and  what  a  fine  picture 
he  would  make,  the  ooe-eyed  general,  carried  by  the  Oetulian 
tl  What,  alter  all,  was  the  end  of  it?  Alas  for  glory! 
f  man  is  routed,  and  flies  headlong  into  banishment, 
then  the  great  and  wonderful  commander  sits  like  a  poor 
at  the  palace  door  of  a  king,  till  it  pieaas  the 
BKhyniaa  tyrsnt  to  awake.  That  life,  which  had  so  long 
distubed  an  hmnaa  affairs,  was  bnnight  to  an  end,  not  by 
itaDes,  nor  darts,  but  by  that  redrcsser  of  Cann», 
avenger  cf  the  blood  that  had  been  shed— a  rlng.i  Oo, 
;  harry  orer  the  savage  Alps,  to  please  the  school- 
their  subject  of  declamation  I" * 


Utssal 


Nor  luta  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend. 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend. 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  lingering  jest. 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece,  and  pampered  guest. 
Wlule  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 


sneer. 


>  It  will  he  reooOsoted  that  Hannibal,  to  prevent  his  lUling 
fte  hands  of  the  Romans,  swaQowed  poison,  whidi  he 
in  a  rlQf  on  his  finger. 


And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ; 
The  watchful  guesta  still  hint  the  last  offence. 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense, 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treacherous  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumbered  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  unextinguished  avarice  still  remains, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains  ; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands. 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  luids ; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes. 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  ^rant  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime. 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay. 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers ; 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  f 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings. 
To  press  the  weaiy  minutes'  flagging  wings ; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  dav  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mounis. 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  sable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear. 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay. 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  diflTerent  views  engage. 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitying  nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  bids  i^cted  worth  retire  te  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await. 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend. 
By  Solon  cautioned  te  regard  his  end. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  suiprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise! 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show.       *      * 

Where,  then,  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects 
find! 
Must  dull  susp^bse  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind ! 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  tenent  of  his  fate? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies ! 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain. 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vun. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambudi  of  a  specious  prayer. 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest. 
Secure  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  iU ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain. 
These  eoods  he  grants,  who  grante  the  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 
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Prologue  tpohm  by  Mr  Oarriek,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Theatre  in  Drury  Lane^  in  1747. 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  reared  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  many-coloured  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  pantinf  time  toiled  after  him  in  rain : 
His  powerfiu  strokes  presiding  truth  impressed. 
And  unresisted  passion  stormed  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  inrent  bj  rule; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art. 
By  regular  approach  essayed  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gare  the  lingering  bays. 
For  those  who  dunt  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom, 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame. 
Nor  wished  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's  flame ; 
Themselves  they  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ. 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  <uiys : 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were  strong. 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  wm  long ; 
Till  shame  regained  the  post  that  sense  betrayed. 
And  virtue  called  oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crushed  by  rules,  and  weakened  as  refined. 
For  years  the  power  of  TrtLgedj  declined : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  declamation  roared,  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  deicn  the  stage  to  tread ; 
Philosophy  remained,  uiough  nature  fled. 
But  forced  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit : 
Exulting  follj  hailed  the  joyiul  day. 
And  Pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage ! 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  D'Urfeys,  yet  remain  m  store ; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  the  eflTects  of  chancel) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hacd  is  his  lot,  that,  here  by  fortune  placed. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  ev«vy  meteor  of  ci^rice  must  play, 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day. 
Ah!  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  deay. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'Tis  youn  this  night  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show. 
For  useful  mirth  and  solitary  wo. 
Bid  Scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age, 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  uom  the  stage. 

On  the  Death  of  Dr  Robert  Ze««(t— 1782. 

Condemned  to  hope's  delusive  mine. 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year. 

See  Levett  to  the  ^ve  descend. 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend* 


Yet  still  he  fills  afiection's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor,  lettered  arrogance,  denv 
Thy  pnuse  to  merit  unreuied. 

When  fainting  nature  called  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  bl>Wy 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  anguish  poured  his  groan. 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride ; 
The  modest  wants  of  eveiy  day 
,  The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  fieiy  throbbing  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

None  of  our  poets  have  lived  more  under  the 
'skiey  influences'  of  imagination  than  that  exquisite 
but  iU-fated  bard,  Collins.  His  works  are  imbued 
with  a  fine  ethereal  fancy  and  purity  of  taste ;  and 
though,  like  the  poems  of  Gray,  they  are  small  in 
number  and  amount,  they  are  rich  in  vivid  imagery 
and  beautiful  description.  His  history  is  brief  but 
painful.  William  Collins  was  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able tradesman,  a  hatter,  at  Chichester,  where  be 
was  bom  on  Christmas  day,  1720.  In  his  *  Ode  to 
Pity,'  the  poet  alludes  to  his  '  native  plains,'  which 
are  bounded  by  the  South  Down  hills,  and  to  the 
smaU  river  Aran,  one  of  the  streams  of  Sussex,  near 
which  Otway,  also,  was  born. 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  IlisBus'  distant  side  t 

Deserted  stream  and  mute ! 
Wild  Aran,  too,  has  heard  thy  strains. 
And  Echo  'midst  my  native  plains 

Been  soothed  by  Pity's  lute. 

Collins  received  a  learaed  education,  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  pecuniary  assistance  frixsi  his  unde. 
Colonel  Martin,  stationed  with  his  rmment  in 
Flanders.  While  at  Biagdalen  college,  Oxford,  he 
published  his  Oriental  EelogutM^  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  university  and  uie  literarv  public,  were 
wholly  neglected.  Meeting  shortly  afterwards  with 
some  repulse  or  indignity  at  the  university,  he  sud- 
denly quitted  Oxford,  and  repaired  to  London,  full 
of  high  hopes  and  magnificent  schemesL  His  learn- 
ing was  extensive,  but  he  wanted  steadiness  of  pur^ 
pose  and  application.  Two  vesrs  afterwards.  In 
1746,  he  published  his  Ode$,  which  were  purchased 
by  Millar  the  bookseller,  but  failed  to  attract  at- 
tention. Collins  sunk  under  the  disappointment* 
and  became  still  more  indolent  and  dissipated.  The 
fine  promise  of  his  youth,  his  ardour  and  ambition, 
melted  away  under  this  baneftil  and  depressing  in- 
fluence. Once  again,  however,  he  strung  his  lyre 
with  poetical  enthusiasm.  Thomson  died  in  1747  : 
Collins  seems  to  have  known  and  loved  him,  and  he 
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langDsge.  Among  hi«  (Hend*  was  aho  Home,  the 
author  of  '  DookIwi,'  to  whom  he  uldreiaed  in 
Ode,  which  was  found  onftnished  aller  his  death, 
m  the  Saperitiliau  of  tkt  Highlandt.  He  lored  to 
dwdl  <*t  these  dim  and  TuioDorj  objecta,  and  the 
omnplinient  he  payi  to  Tsuo,  maj  be  applied 
eqtuuly  to  hinuen— 

Prarailiiig  poet,  *hoM  nndoubting  Diind 
Belieted  the  magic  wonden  which  he  auDg. 
At  thia  period,  CoUina  aeema  to  have  contemfdated 
kjoameT  to  Scotland — 

The  time  iibaU  come  when  I  peihapa  maj  tread 
YooT  lowlj  glens  o'erhuog  with  tpieadioi;  broom  ; 
Or  o'b  joai  itretching  heathi  by  Fancy  Ud  ; 
Or  o'er  Tonr  mounUini  creep  in  awful  Rloom  t 
Tfan  will  I  dttM  onee  more  the  faded  flower. 
When  JoniOD  aat  in  Diummond'i  cluiic  shade ; 
Or  crop  from  Teriotdale  each  lyric  flower. 
And  mourn  od  Yarrow's  banka  where  Willy'i  lud. 
tn  the  midst  of  tlie  poet't  difflcnltici  and  diatreaaee, 
bfa  Qocle  died  and  left  him  £3000 ;  '  a  anm,'  aaye 
Johnaoo,  *  which  Collina  could  acarcely  thinlc  ei- 
haaatiUe,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhatut-' 
He  t«{iud  Millar  the  bookaeller  the  Ion  EuatBined 
try  the  publication  of  his  '  Odes ;'  and  buying  up  the 
'  itted  them  all  to  the  flainea. 

Tegular  in  his  habits,  and 


mgcopiel 


imbecility.  All  hope 
and  exertion  had  fled.  Johnson  met  him  one  day, 
carrying  with  him  as  he  trarelled  an  English  Teata- 
iDent.  '  I  have  bat  one  book,'  said  CoUina,  '  but  it 
is  the  besL'  In  his  latter  days  he  was  tended  by 
his  sister  in  Chicheater ;  bnt  it  was  necessary  at  one 
time  to  confine  him  In  a  lunatic  asylum.  Ue  used, 
when  at  liberty,  to  wander  day  and  night  among 
the  aialea  and  cloilters  of  Chicheater  caUiedral,  ac- 
companying the  music  with  loud  sobs  and  moana 
Death  at  l^igth  came  to  his  relief,  and  in  1756 — at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  ten  yean  alleT  the  pnbli- 
ottoa  of  his  immOTtal  woAs  —  his  troubled  and 
■ndHudtol]'  career  was  tenninated  :  It  affords  one 
of  the  most  touching  examples  of  accomplished 
yevth  and  gcoiua,  lihked  to  personal  humiliation 
and  calamity,  that  tbrowa  iti  lights  and  shades 
our  literary  «""«!■ 


Collins,  in  the  course  of  one  generation,  without  any 
adventitious  ud  to  bring  them  into  notice,  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
language.     '  Silently  and  imperceptibly  they  had 
risen  by  their  own  bnoyancy,  and  tbeir  power  was 
*  "  ~  y  every  reader  who  had  any  true  poetic  ftel- 
_„.     This  popularity  seems  still  to  be  (m  the  in- 
crease, though  the  want  of  human  intereet  and  of 
action  in  Collins'a  poetry  prevent  its  being  generally 
read.    The  'Eclogues'  are  tree  from  the  occasional 
obscurity  and  remoteneas  of  conception  that  in  part 
perrade  the  '  Odes,'  and  they  charm  by  thdr  flgn- 
rative  language  and  detcriptiona,  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  their  dialogues  and  aentiments.  and  their 
musi<al  veniScation.    The  detert  scene  in  Hassan, 
the  Camel  Driver,  is  a  finished  picture— impressive 
'    ren  appalling  in  Its  reality.    The  Ode  on  the 
ans,  and  that  on  Evening,  are  the  finest  of 
hia  Ijrrical  worka.     The  former  is  a  magnificent 
gallery  of  allegorical  paintings  -,  and  the  poetical 
diction  is  equally  rich  with   the  conception.    No 
poet  bat  made  more  nae  of  metaphors  and  personi- 
fication.   He  has  Individualiaed  even  metaphysical 
pursuits,  which  he  terma  '  the  ihadowy  tribes  of 
Mind.'    Pity  is  presented  with  '  eyes  of  dewy  light' 
—a  felicitoua  epithet  -,  and  Danger  is  deacribed  with 
the  boldneaa  and  distinctneas  of  sculpture — 
Danger,  whose  limba  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fiied  behold  t 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form. 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  atorm. 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep. 

Eda^ae  ll.—Uaiaa;  or  lie  Camel  Drirer. 
Scene— The  Dewrt.    Time— Mid-day. 
silent  horror,  o'er  the  boundless  waste, 
The  driver  Hsssan  with  his  camels  post ; 

iruise  of  water  on  his  back  he  bora. 
And  his  light  scrip  contuned  a  scanty  store; 
A  &n  of  painted  feathen  in  his  band. 
To  guard  hia  ahaded  face  from  scorching  sand. 
■"■^  -  lultry  sun  had  gained  the  middle  iky, 

not  a  tree  and  not  a  herb  waa  ni^  ; 
The  beasta  with  pain  their  duaty  way  pursue. 
Shrill  roared  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view  I 
With  desperate  sorrow  wild,  the  lighted  man 
Thrice  sighed,  thrice  struck  his  breast,  and  thiuttegan: 
'  Sad  waa  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  ths  day. 
When  fint  bom  Schitai'  walls  1  bent  my  way !' 

Ah  1  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
Ths  thirst  or  pinching  hanger  that  I  find  1 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan  I  where  shall  thirst  assuage. 
When  fails  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  rage  I  * 

Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  previous  load  reaign. 
Then  what  but  tears  anci  hunger  shall  be  thine  I 

Ye  mute  companions  of  my  tolls,  that  bear 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share  I 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away. 
Or  moss-crowned  fountaina  mitigate  the  day, 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delight  to  know, 
Which  plains  more  blensed  or  verdant  vales  bestow  ; 
Here  rocks  alone  and  tasteless  sanda  are  found, 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around. 
*  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schirai'  walla  I  bent  my  way !' 
Cursed  be  the  gold  and  eiWer  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  follow  far  fatiguing  trade  t 
The  lily  peace  outshines  the  silrer  store, 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore ; 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  brown. 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  lanil,  and  oft  the  sea  j 
And  an  we  oidy  yet  repaid  by  thee  I 
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Ah !  why  wm  ruin  m  attnctiTe  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  lo  eaail j  betmjed  t 
Why  need  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along. 
The  sentle  Toioe  of  Peace,  or  Pleasure'H  Bon^t 
Or  wherefore  think  the  flowexy  mountain's  side. 
The  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride ; 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold 
Than  dreanr  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold  t 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schinus'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I' 

O  cease,  my  fears  {    All  fiantic  as  I  go. 
When  thought  creates  unnumbered  scenes  of  wo. 
What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet ! 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  riew  his  printed  feet ; 
And  fearful  oft,  when  Day's  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  Might, 
By  hunger  roused  he  scours  the  groaning  plain. 
Gaunt  woItos  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train ; 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way. 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  fint  from  Schiras'  walls  I  bent  my  way  1' 

At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  shall  creep. 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep ; 
Or  some  swoln  seipent  twist  his  scales  around. 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happy  they,  the  wise  contented  poor. 
From  lust  of  wealth  and  dread  of  death  secure! 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  they  find ; 
Peace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way !' 

0  hapless  youth  t  for  she  thy  lore  hath  won. 
The  tender  Zara  1  will  be  most  undone. 
Big  swelled  my  heart,  and  owned  the  powerful  maid, 
When  fast  she  dropped  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said : 
'  Farewell  the  youtn  whom  sighs  could  not  detain, 
Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implored  in  Tain ! 
Yet  as  thou  go'st,  may  eyeiy  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs ; 
Safe  o'er  the  wild  no  perils  may'st  thou  see. 
No  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth !  like  me.' 
'Of  let  me  safely  to  the  fair  return. 
Say  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn ; 
01  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears. 
Recalled  by  Wisdom's  yoice  and  Zara's  tnrs.' 

He  said,  and  called  on  Heayen  to  bless  the  day 
When  back  to  Schiraz'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 

Ode  WriUm  m  the  Year  1746. 

How  sleep  the  braye  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  oountiy's  wishes  blest  I 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  haye  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  fonns  unseen  their  dine  is  sung ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pi^^rim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hennit  there. 
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Ode  to  Evemng. 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest 

Like  thy  own  solenm  springs. 

Thy  q>nngs,  and  dying  gales ; 

Oh  nymph  resenred,  while  now  the  bright-haired  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  woye, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 


»  I 


Now  air  is  hushed,  saye  where  the  weak-eyed  bat. 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain. 

Whose  numbers  stealing  throuffh  thy  darkening  yale. 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musinff  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loyed  return  I 

For  when  thy  folding*star  arisine  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  Tamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elyes 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  loyelier  stilly 

The  pensiye  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  roye  some  wild  and  heathy  scene. 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreaiy  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driying  lain, 
Preyent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  I 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  lignt : 


I 


While  sallow  autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  le 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Aflnghts  thy  shrinkmg  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Sdence,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  sentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  favourite  name ! 

Ode  en  the  Pamome. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid  I  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung^ 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell ; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raginc,  fainting. 
Possessed  beyond  the  muse's  painting; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired. 
Filled  with  fuiy,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round. 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound  ; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour. 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  tiy. 
Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid ; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anser  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  stringiL 
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With  wofal  meuures  wan  Despair, 
Low  BuUen  §oaiid«  bis  grief  beguiled ; 
A  Mlemn,  §tnuige,  and  mingled  air ; 
TwM  sad  bj  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

Bat  thou,  oh  Hope !  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure! 

Still  it  whimred  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail. 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  we  rale. 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsire  Toioe  was  heard  at  erery  dose ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  wared  her  golden 
hair: 
And  longer  had  she  sung,  but  with  a  frown 

ReTenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down. 

And,  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  wo ; 

And  erer  and  anon  he  beat 

The  double  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul-BuMuing  Toice  applied, 
Tei  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bunting 
from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
Of  differing  themes  the  Tcering  song  was  mixed. 
And  now  it  courted  Lore,  now  raring  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired, 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  clashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubblinff  runnels  joined  the  sound ; 
lluvagh  ji^ades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
stole: 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay. 

Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 

Lore  of  peace  and  lonely  musing. 

In  hollow  murmnn  died  away. 

But  oh !  how  altered  was  its  sprightly  tone. 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  mominff  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

The  hunter's  »ll,  to  Fawn  and  Diyad  known ; 

Theoak-crowned  9isteni,and  their  chaste-eyed  queen, 
Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
%own  Exercise  rgoioed  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leape<l  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 

He,  with  Tiny  crown  advancing, 
Fini  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 
Rut  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  riol, 
Whoee  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 

They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
I     They  saw,  in  Tcmpe's  vale,  her  n'ative  maids, 

.^nidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing : 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings. 
Love  framed  with  Mirth,  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound : 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  fiom  his  dewy  wing!<. 


Oh  Music !  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid. 
Why,  goddess !  why  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  I 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
You  learn  an  all-commanding  power; 
Thy  mimic  soul,  oh  nymph  endeared. 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art ! 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  eneigetic,  chaste,  sublime  I 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
Fill  thv  recording  sister's  page  ; 
'TIS  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggutl  age ; 
Even  all  at  once  together  founc^ 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
Oh !  bid  your  vain  endeavours  cease. 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate. 

Ode  to  lAberty. 

STROPHE. 

Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life. 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading. 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding, 

Applauding  freedom  loved  of  old  to  view ! 
What  new  Alceus,  fancy-blessed, 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  dressed. 

At  wisdom's  shrine  a  while  its  flame  concealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renowned !) 

Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  revealing. 
It  leaped  in  gloiy  forth,  and  dealt  her  prompted  wound ! 
Oh  goddess,  in  that  feeling  hour. 

When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ears. 
Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  power, 

E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  freedom,  no ;  I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome,  before  thy  face. 
With  heariest  sound,  a  giant  statue  fell. 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base, 
When  time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke. 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace, 

With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fragments 
broke. 

BPODS. 

Yet,  even  where'er  the  least  appeared. 
The  admiring  world  thy  hand  revered ; 
Still  'midst  the  scattered  states  around. 
Some  renmants  of  her  strength  were  found ; 
They  saw,  by  what  escaped  the  storm. 
How  wondrous  rose  her  perfect  form  ; 
How  in  the  great,  the  laboured  whole. 
Each  mighty  master  poured  his  soul ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  art. 
Beneath  her  vines  preserved  a  part. 
Till  they,  whom  science  loved  to  name, 
(Oh,  who  could  fear  it  1)  quenched  her  flame. 
And,  lo,  a  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade  ! 
See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme. 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem ; 
Strike,  louder  strike  the  ennobling  strings 
To  those  whose  merchants'  sons  were  kings ; 
To  him,  who,  decked  with  yearly  pride. 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-haired  bride : 
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Hail  port  of  gloiy,  wealth  and  pleasure, 
Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Ljdian  measure ; 
Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate, 
To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no !  more  pleased  thy  haunts  1  seek, 
On  wild  Helvetia's  mountains  bleak 
(Where,  when  the  favoured  of  thy  choice, 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice. 
Forth  from  his  eyry  roused  in  dread. 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled) ; 
Or  dwell  in  willowed  meads  more  near. 
With  those  to  whom  thy  stork  is  de^r : 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised. 
Whose  crovm  a  British  queen  refused ! 
The  magic  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strains, 
One  holier  name  alone  remains ; 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail, 
Hail,  nymph,  adored  by  Britain,  hail  I 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Beyond  the  meiuinre  vast  of  thought, 
The  works  the  wizard  time  has  wrought ! 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  story, 
Saw  Britain  linked  to  his  now  adverse  strand. 
No  sea  between,  nor  cliff  sublime  and  hoaiy, 
He  passed  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our  land. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say. 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way, 
Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountains  roundiiig ; 

Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gain  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  even  Nature's  self  confounding, 
Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  uncouth 

surprise. 

This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide, 

By  winds  and  inward  labours  torn, 

In  tnunden  dread  was  pushed  aside. 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne. 

And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train. 

The  little  isles  on  every  side, 
Mona,  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the  main, 

Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide. 
And  Wight  who  checks  the  westering  tide. 

For  thee  consenting  heaven  has  each  bestowed 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereien  pride : 
To  thee  this  blessed  divorce  she  owed. 
For  thou  halt  made  her  Tales  ihy  lored^  thy  last 
abode ! 

SECOND  EPODB. 

Then,  too,  'tis  said,  a  hoary  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  naval  of  our  isle. 
Thy  shrine  in  some  religious  wood, 
0  soul  enforcing  goddess,  stood ! 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet : 
Thouffh  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time^  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place ; 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self  o'ertumed  the  fane. 
Or  in  what  heaven  left  age  it  fell, 
'Twere  hard  for  modem  song  to  tell. 
Yet  still,  if  truth  those  beams  Infuse, 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  muse. 
Beyond  you  braided  clouds  that  lie. 
Paving  the  light  embroidered  sky ; 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilioned  plains. 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blessed. 
Or  bowers  by  spring  or  Hebe  dressed, 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  story, 
In  warlike  weeds,  retired  in  glory. 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  the  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold 
What  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  ! 


How  learn  delighted,  and  amazed. 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  raised  t 
Even  now,  before  his  favoured  eyes, 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise  I 
Yet  Orecia's  graceful  orders  join. 
Majestic,  though  the  mixed  design ; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose. 
Each  sphere  found  gem  of  richest  hues ; 
Whate'er  heaven's  purer  mould  containSi 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins ; 
There  on  the  walls  the  patriots  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
And,  graved  with  some  prophetic  rage, 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  every  ttgo* 

Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand ! 
Now  soothe  her  to  her  blissful  train, 
IWthe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
Even  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep : 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm. 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calfliy 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravaged  shore ; 
Our  youths,  enamoured  of  the  fair^ 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair  \ 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound. 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around. 
0  how  supremely  art  thou  blest. 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shalt  rule  the  west ! 

I>iiye  in  Offmbdine. 

Song  by  Odidkrids  uid  Arviraous  over  Fidbls, 

to  be  dead. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wMling  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove, 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew ; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew ; 

The  redbreast  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoaiy  moss,  and  gathered  flowers, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  run. 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell. 

Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain. 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwelL 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Beloved  till  life  can  chum  no  more ; 

And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

Odt  <m  ^  l>ecUh  of  Mr  T%omMn. 

The  scene  of  the  following  BtanxM  to  supposed  to  Ue  oB  tlw 
Thames,  near  Riohmond. 

In  yonder  gmve  a  Druid  liei. 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  I 

The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 
To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grare  I 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid. 
That  he,  whoso  heart  in  sorrow  bleedi, 


Hay  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 
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TIm  mudi  and  youths  itiAll  Imger  hers, 

And,  while  iti  •aondi  >t  dicunce  «wel], 
Shsli  ndlj  «ecm  in  pit/i  ear 

To  heu  the  woodluid  pilgrim'i  knell, 
Remembrum  oft  ih»ll  hkUDt  the  ibore, 

When  Thkinei  in  fummer  wioktlu  ii  drat ; 
And  ati  nupend  the  duhiag  oai. 

To  bid  bu  gentls  apirit  reat  [ 
And  oft  u  can  uid  health  retin 

To  hntHf  Uwn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  AhftU  view  jon  nhltcniug  aptre- 

And  'mid  the  Tuied  laodsc&pe  iceep. 
Bat  than,  who  aurn'it  that  euthlj  bed. 

Ah '.  «tst  vill  eTery  dirge  rnvkil  I 
Or  ton,  which  lore  and  pit;  abed, 

Thmt  mDum  beneath  the  gliding  lail  I 
Yet  llrei  there  one,  whose  heedlem  eye 

Siall  Mom  tbj  pale  shrine  glimmering  near  ! 
With  him,  nweet  bard,  may  fancy  die, 

And  joy  deaert  the  blooming  year. 
Bat  thoQ,  lom  ttnam,  whose  snlten  tide 

No  sedge-crowned  sisten  now  attend. 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 

Whose  cold  torf  hidei  the  bniied  friend  '. 


wl 


The  genial  meads,  assigned  to  bleM 
Thy  life,  (hall  mourn  thy  ei  '     " 
Their  hind*  and  ihephetd  girli 


Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  ! 
beir  hind*  and  ihephetd  girls  shall  dresi 
With  dmpU  htnit  thy  niral  tomb. 


Long,  loa§  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes  : 

0  !  rale*,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 
In  yowltr  {IftTB  your  I^id  lies  I 


WiLuut  Sbekstone  added  aome  pleasing  pai- 
toral  and  elegiac  strum  to  our  national  poetry,  but 
he  wanted,  a*  Johnson  jiutly  teniarks, '  comprehen- 
sioo  and  variety.'  Thoogh  highly  ambitious  of 
poetical  Eame,  he  derated  a  large  portion  of  his  time, 
and  iqaaDdered  moat  of  his  means,  in  landscape- 
gardening  and  omaniental  agriculture.  He  reared 
up  atoond  him  a  sort  of  Tuial  paradise,  expending 
hu  poetical  taste  and  fancy  in  the  disposition  and 
embeUishinent  of  his  grounds,  till  at  length  pecuniftry 
difflcultie*  and  distress  drew  a  cloud  over  the  iair 
proapect,  and  darkened  the  latter  days  ot  the  poet's 
life.  Swift,  who  entertained  a  mortal  aversion  to 
all  prqject^jrs,  might  have  included  the  unhappy 
Sbeostone  among  the  fandful  inhabitants  of  his 
L^nita.  The  estate  which  he  laboured  to  adorn 
waa  his  natal  ground.  At  Leasowes,  in  the  parish 
of  Halea-Owen,  Shropshire,  the  poet  waa  bom  in 
Xorember  1711.  He  was  taught  to  read  at  what 
ia  tensed  a  dame  school,  and  his  venerable  precep- 
treaa  haa  been  immortalised  by  his  poem  of  the 
Sdoobmiiirm.  At  the  proper  age  he  was  sent  to 
Pembroke  cdlege,  Oiford,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  In  1745,  by  the  death  of  hts  parents  and  an 
eJder  trother,  the  patpmal  estate  fell  to  his  own  care 
and  mana^nient,  and  he  began  from  this  time,  as 
Johnson  characteristically  describes  it,  'to  point  his 
pmspecta,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his 
walka.  and  to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with 
■nch  judgment  and  fancy,  u  made  his  Uttie  domain 
the  envy  of  the  great  and  the  admiration  of  the 
AOfiil-,  aplace  to  be  visited  by  traveUen  and  copied 


by  designers.'  Bewriptdons  of  the  Leasowes  have 
been  written  by  Dodaley  and  Goldatnith.  The  pro- 
perty waa  altogether  not  worth  more  than  <a00  Mr 
•nnuiD,  and  Bhenitone  bad  devoted  lo  mocb  <^  bia 


means  to  external  embellishnient.  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  dilapidated  house,  not  fit,  as  he 
acknowledges,  to  receive  '  polite  friendl.'  An  unfor- 
tunate attachment  to  a  young  lady,  and  disappointed 
ambition— for  he  aimed  at  political  as  well  as  poetical 
celebrity — conspired,  with  his  paasion  fbr  gardening 
and  improvement,  to  flx  him  in  his  solitary  situation. 
He  became  querulous  and  dejected,  pined  at  the  un- 
equal gifts  of  fortone,  and  even  contemplated  with 
a  gloomy  joy  the  ctmiplatnt  of  Switt,  that  he  wonld 
be  'forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
hole.'  Yet  Shenstone  waa  essentially  kind  and  bene- 
volent, and  he  mutt  at  times  have  experienced  ex- 
quisite pleasure  in  his  romantic  retreat,  in  which 
every  year  would  give  fresh  beauty,  and  develop 
more  distinctly  the  creaUons  of  his  taste  and  laboor. 
'The  works  of  a  perron  that  builds,'  he  aays,  'begin 
immediately  to  decay,  while  those  of  him  who  plants 
begib  directly  to  improve.'  This  advantage  he  pos* 
Bcssed,  with  the  additional  charm  of  a  love  of  litera- 
tuie;  hot  Shenstone  sighed  for  more  than  inward 
peace  and  satisfaction.  He  buitt  his  happiness  on 
the  applause  of  others,  and  died  in  solitude  a  votary 
of  the  world.  His  death  took  place  at  the  Leaaowei, 
February  11,  1763. 

The  works  of  Shenstone  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  friend  Dodsley,  in  three 
volumes.  The  first  contains  his  poema,  Uie  second 
his  prose  essays,  and  the  third  his  letters  and  other 
pieces.  Gray  remarks  of  his  correspondence,  that 
it  is  'aboDt  nothing  else  bnt  the  Leasowes,  and  his 
writings  with  two  or  three  neightxHuing  clergymen 
who  wrote  verses  too.'  The  essays  are  good,  dis- 
playing an  ease  and  grftce  of  style  onited  to  jndg- 
ment  uid  discriminatioD.  ThevhavBOOtthe  tnellow 
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ripeneu  of  thonKht  and  learning  of  Cowlej'i  eiiaje, 
bat  they  memble  tbem  mora  doaelj'  tlisa  nny  otben 
we  powen.  Id  poetrj,  Shenstone  tried  different 
ttjie*;   hii  elegiei  budj  reach  mediocriCj  ;■  hit 

levitiea,  or  piece*  of  humour,  are  dull  and  apirit- 
leas.  Ha  highest  ctTurt  is  the  '  SchoolmUtreii,'  a 
descriptive  Bketch  id  imitation  of  Spenser,  to  de- 
lightfally  qnaint  and  ludicrous,  J'Ct  true  to  nature, 
that  it  haa  all  the  force  and  Tividneii  of  a  painting 
by  Teniera  or  Wilkie.  His  Pailotal  Ballad,  in  four 
jMiti,  is  alio  the  finest  Enftlish  poem  of  that  or- 
der. Tlie  paitoralj  of  Spenser  do  not  aim  at  lyrical 
■implicit^,  and  no  modem  poet  hna  approached 
Shenstone  ia  the  simple  tendemeas  and  path™  of 
pastoral  song.  Mr  Campbell  seems  to  r^ret  the 
alJected  Aroidianism  of  these  pieces,  which  un- 
doubtedly present  an  incongruous  mixture  of  pas- 
toral life  and  modem  manners.  But.  vhether  from 
cariy  lusociations  {for  almost  every  peraon  has  read 
Shenstone'*  ballad  in  youth),  or  from  the  romantic 
simplicity,  the  true  touches  of  nature  and  feeling, 
and  tbe  eaiiy  Tersifleation  of  the  stanzas,  tbey  are 
always  read  and  remembered  with  delight.  Wc 
must  surrender  up  tbe  judgment  to  the  inugination 
in  perusing  them,  well  knowing  that  no  such  Cory' 
dona  or  Phylisaes  arc  to  be  found  ;  but  this  is  a  aa- 
cciflce  which  the  Faery  Queen  equally  demaniU,  and 
which  few  readers  of  poetry  are  slow  to  grant. 
Johnson  qnotes  the  following  Tcrses  of  tbe  first  part, 
with  the  striking  euloginra,  that,  if  any  mind  denies 
its  sjmpathy  to  them,  it  baa  no  acquaintwict.'  with 

I  priipd  PTeiy  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  kII  that  liad  pleased  me  before  ; 
But  now  thsj'  an  past,  and  I  sigh. 

And  I  giiere  that  1  pniad  them  no  more. 
When  forced  tbs  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  fslt  in  my  heart ! 
Yet  1  thou^t  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

Twaa  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 
She  gaxed  as  I  alowlr  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  iatxiD  ; 
So  sweetly  she  tiade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

We  aabjoin  the  best  part  of  the  *  ScboolmiitrcM  . 
but  one  other  stanza  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only 
for  its  intrinsic  excellence,   but  for  its  haTing 


'  Some  mute  inglorious  MillflO  hero  may  rot,'  ke. 
Mr  D'Isracli  has  pointed  nut  this  rcscmUancc  i 
his  '  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  and  it  appean  well- 
founded.  Tbe  palm  of  merit,  as  well  as  originality, 
•cems  to  rest  with  ShenstAue ;  for  it  is  more  nataral 
Mtd  just  to  predict  the  exiltence  Ot  undeveloped 
powers  and  great  eminence  in  the  hnmtde  child  at 
school,  than  to  conceiTc  they  had  alombered  through 
Ufa  in  the  peasant  in  the  grave.  Yet  the  conception 
I  of  Gray  has  a  aweet  and  toucldng  pathos,  that 
j   ainka  into  the  heart  and  memory.    Shenatone's  i*  as 


Yet,  nuned  with  akill,  what  dauling  fmil*  appeut 

Kven  now  saacioui  foresight  point*  to  show 

A  little  baneh  of  heedleai  binhops  here. 

And  then  a  chancellor  in  cmbiyo. 

Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'rr  be  so, 

Ai  Milton,  Shakiptare — Dam»  that  ne'er  afaall  die  1 

Though  now  he  crawl  alon^  tbe  nound  lo  loir. 

Nor  weetiiig  how  the  Mu*e  ihould  ivar  on  high, 

Wiihtth,  poor  ■tarrcliDg  elf  1  his  paper  kite  may  fly. 


Tht  SdioUmiitra^ 


Ah  me !  Aill  sorely  ig  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  ueclecled  lies ; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blairts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 
Deeds  of  ill  nort,  and  mischieioUJi  empriw ; 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess!  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  baTe  chanced  Co  cniy. 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  marked  with  little  spire. 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  at  lire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistiesa  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  hraCs  with  birch  to  tame: 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  by  the  power  ol^this  rclentle«  dame  ; 
And  ofttimee,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  (ask  unoonned,  are  sorely  nhcul. 


^Dtlige  of  Ills  EetK»hul>li 
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And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 
Which  loatntng  near  her  little  dome  did  sliinc  ; 
Whilum  a  twig  of  »mall  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  fiow, 
And  work  the  nimple  rassald  mickle  wn  ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  biro. 
But  their  limbs  thuddeirid,  and  their  pulse  beul  ti 
And  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  bnrmr  f!f 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

Near  to  this  dome  it  found  a  patch  so  groen. 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gamboli  do  dinplny  ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen, 
Lest  weakly  wight*  of  smaller  siie  should  'tmy  ; 
IJiger,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  dayl 
The  noiws  intermixed,  which  thence  rcmund. 


And  eyes  her  fairr  throng,  and  tunis  her  wheel 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  mow, 
Fonblera  right  meet  of  divencT  does  yield  j 
Her  apron  dyed  in  graio,  as  blue,  I  trow. 
As  is  tbe  harabcU  that  adonu  the  field ; 
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And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
TwAY  birchen  sprays ;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  aod  sharp  affliction  joined, 
And  fuTf  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

A  rosaei  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  nuset  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
^wan  simple  russet,  hut  it  was  her  own ; 
Twas  her  own  countiy  bred  the  flock  so  fair! 
Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils  ranged  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on 
ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 
Goody,  good  woman,  gossip,  n*aunt,  forsooth, 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear ; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear ; 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  moueht  behore. 
Who  should  not  honoured  eld  wiui  these  reyere ; 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove. 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  loTe. 


1 


One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
Mliich,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need, 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim ; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound. 
What  sin  it  wete  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she 
found. 

Herbs,  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silveiy  dew ; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak, 
But  herbs  for  use  and  physic,  not  a  few. 
Of  gray  renown,  within  those  borders  grew : 
The  tnfled  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme. 
Fresh  balm,  and  marigold  of  cheernil  hue : 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb ; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve. 
Hymned  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete ; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer^eat : 
Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entreat. 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they  to 
sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  passed  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed. 
And  tortuous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn. 
That  noiud  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum : 
Ah !  dearest  Lord,  forefend  thilk  <£bys  should  e'er  re- 
turn. 

In  elbow-chair  (like  that  of  ScottiMh  stem. 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem, 
i)ar  aovereign  prince  and  liefest  li^e  is  placed) 
The  matron  mt ;  and  some  with  ruik  she  graced, 
(The  souroe  of  children's  and  of  courtiers'  pride  I) 
Hedrrmfd  affronts — ^for  vile  afironts  there  passed ; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 
Bq£  1ov«  each  other  d«iar,  whatever  them  betide. 


Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry, 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  Trays : 
Kven  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways ; 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold. 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo !  now  with  state  she  utters  her  command  ; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair. 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair : 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St  George's  high  achievements  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been. 
Kens  the  forthcoming  rod — unpleasing  sight,  I  ween  I 

Ah !  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star  I  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ; 
As  ent  the  bard  by  MuUa's  silver  stream,* 
Ofl,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight. 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite ; 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight ; 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dainty  skin. 
Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  wnitest  ermilin. 

O  mthfid  scene !  when,  from  a  nook  obscure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see, 
All  playful  as  she  sat,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free ; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  couM  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command ; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear. 
To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand, 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear ; 
(Ah !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow !) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near, 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow. 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  wo. 

But,  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace! 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain — 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face — 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain — 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  difttain ! 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke 
procmim. 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky. 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison  door ; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly ; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  ban  covered  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel  rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes  I  implore ; 
For  well  may  fireedom  erst  so  dearly  won 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade. 
And  chase  gay  0ies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers ; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid, 
Oh  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 


*  Spenier. 
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Oh  Tun  to  seek  delight  in  earthlj  thin^  I 
But  moet  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towen ; 
Deluded  wight  I  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  rarious  bent  appear ! 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way ; 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clay ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend, 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck  and  drake  to  play; 
Thilk  to  the  huxter's  savoury  cottage  tend, 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  the  allotted  mite  to  spend. 

Here  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store, 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-corered  o'er, 
Galling  full  sore  the  unmoneyed  wight,  are  seen, 
And  goosebrie  clad  in  liyery  red  or  green ; 
And  here,  of  lovely  dye,  the  cathariue  pear, 
Fine  pear !  as  lorely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween ; 
O  may  no  wight  e'er  penniless  come  there. 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  lore,  he  pine  with  hopeless  care. 

See,  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound. 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied, 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  their  glances  round. 
With  pampered  look  draw  little  eyes  aside ; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown ; 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide, 
Whose  honoured  names*  the  inyentire  city  own. 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia's   praises 
known. 

Admired  Salopia  1  that  with  renial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  fonn  in  Serem's  ambient  wave, 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried. 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave  : 
Ah  !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display  1 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gave, 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray ; 
Till  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

A  Pattaml  Ballad,  in  Four  Ports— 1743. 
'  Arbnsta  humileaque  myricc'— Viae. 
I.  ABSENCE. 

Ye  shepherds,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 

Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  roam ; 
Should  Corydoo's  happen  to  stray. 

Oh  t  call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh. 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find ; 
None  once  was  so  watchful  as  I ; 

I  have  left  my  dear  Phyllis  behind. 

Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  strove 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire ; 
What  it  Is  to  admire  and  to  love. 

And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah !  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  mom. 

And  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel ; 
Alas  1  I  am  faint  and  forlorn — 

I  have  bade  my  dear  Phyllis  farewell. 

Since  Phyllis  vouchsafed  me  a  look, 

1  never  once  dreamt  of  my  vine ; 
May  1  love  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook. 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine. 
I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before ; 
Bat  now  they  an  past,  and  I  sigh. 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  moie. 

#  Shremboiy  Cakes. 


But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain  t 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here  I 
Oh !  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain^ 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear  f 
They  tell  me  my  favourite  maid. 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown ; 
Alas  I  where  with  her  I  have  strayed, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone. 

When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  iielt  at  my  heart  I 
Yet  I  thou^t — but  it  might  not  be  so— 

'Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depait. 
She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew, 

My  path  J  could  hardly  discern ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  joumies  all  day 

To  visit  some  far  distant  shrine, 
If  he  bear  but  a  relic  away. 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  removed  from  the  fkir. 

Where  my  vows,  my  deyotion,  I  owe ; 
Soft  hope  is  the  relic  I  bear, 

And  my  solace,  wherever  I  go. 

II.  HOPE. 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  beet, 

Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trses, 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss, 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow ; 
My  fountains,  all  bordered  with  moss, 

Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen, 

But  with  tendrib  of  woodbine  is  bound ; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green. 

But  a  sweetbrier  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold  ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear. 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bower  I  have  laboured  to  rear; 

Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire. 
But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay  I 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love 
To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  ami  groves, 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow  t 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves, 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear, 

As — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

1  have  found  out  a  gifi  for  my  fair, 

1  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed ; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  say,  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  tme,  she  averred, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  his  youog; 
And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  hoard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  beard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove; 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold. 

And  she  called  it  the  sister  of  Love. 
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Bat  her  words  luch  a  pleaauie  convey, 

So  much  I  her  acoento  adore, 
Let  her  qteak,  and  whateyer  she  laj, 

Methinks  I  should  lo?e  her  the  more. 

Can  a  bosom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmored,  when  her  Corydon  sighs  f 
Will  a  njmph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain. 

These  plains  and  this  valley  despise! 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade! 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease ! 
Where  I  could  have  pleasingly  strayed, 

If  aught  in  her  absence  could  please. 

Bat  where  does  my  Phyllida  stray! 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers  t 
Are  the  croTes  and  the  valleys  as  gay. 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle  as  ours  ! 
The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair. 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine ; 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compare, 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine. 

ni.  SOLICITUDB. 

Why  will  you  my  passion  reprove ! 

Why  term  it  a  folly  to  grieve  1 
Ere  I  ULOW  you  the  charms  of  my  love : 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 
With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brave. 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free, 
"Vl^ith  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave ; 

She  is  every  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  you  that  have  been  of  her  train. 
Come  and  join  In  my  amorous  lays  ; 

1  could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain. 
That  will  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 

When  he  sings,  may  the  nymphs  of  the  town 
Come  trooping,  aod  ILtten  tne  while ; 

Nay,  on  him  let  not  Phyllida  frown, 
But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  &vour  with  Phyllis  to  find, 
O  how,  with  one  trivial  glance. 

Might  she  ruin  the  peace  of  my  mlndl 
In  ringlets  he  dresses  nis  hair, 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around ; 
And  his  pipe — oh  my  Phyllis,  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  sound. 

Tis  his  with  mock  nassion  to  glow, 

TiM  his  in  smootn  tales  to  imfold 
'  How  her  &ce  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold. 
How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain. 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 
How  thej  vary  their  accents  in  vun. 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die.' 

To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  strays, 

And  pillages  every  sweet ; 
Then  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays, 

lie  throws  it  at  Phyllis's  feet. 
'  O  Phyllis,  he  whispers,  more  fair, 

More  sweet  than  the  jessamine's  flower ! 
What  are  pinks  in  a  mom,  to  compare ! 

What  is  eglantine  after  a  shower  I 

Then  th«  lily  no  longer  is  white, 

Then  the  roee  is  deprived  of  its  bloom, 
Then  the  violets  die  with  despite, 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfume.' 
Thus  slide  the  soft  numbers  along. 

And  he  &ncies  no  shepherd  his  peer ; 
Yet  I  never  should  envy  the  song. 

Wen  not  Phyllis  to  lend  it  an  ear. 


Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound. 

So  Phyllis  the  trophy  despise : 
Let  his  forehead  witn  laurels  be  crowned, 

So  they  shine  not  in  Phyllis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart. 

Is  a  struiger  to  Paridel's  tongue ; 
Yet  may  snc  beware  of  his  art. 

Or  sure  I  must  envy  the  song. 

IV.  PISAPPOINTUEIIT. 

Ye  shepherds,  give  ear  to  my  lay. 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep : 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray ; 

I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  mlly  reprove ; 

She  was  fair,  and  my  passion  begun ; 
She  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love ; 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone. 

Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought : 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee. 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  sought 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah !  love  every  hope  can  inspire ; 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adorned  with  a  smile. 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure. 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

WhtA  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes ! 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 
Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  reared  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose. 

The  sound  of  a  murmuring  stream. 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows, 

Hencdbrth  shi^l  be  Corydon's  theme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight, 

But  we  are  not  to  find  them  our  own ; 
Fate  never  bestowed  such  delight. 

As  I  with  my  Phyllis  had  luiown. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace ; 
To  vour  deepest  recesses  I  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase ; 
I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 

Yet  mv  reed  shall  resound  through  the  grove 
With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  beeun ; 

How  she  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love  ; 
Was  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ! 

Song. — Jemmy  Ihwton,* 

Come  listen  to  my  moumfiil  tale. 
Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear ; 

Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh. 
Nor  will  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

*  Qtptabi  Jsmes  Dawaoni  the  amiaUe  and  unfortunate  sab' 
ject  of  tbeae  staims,  was  one  of  the  eight  officers  belonging 
to  the  Manchester  regiment  of  volunteers,  in  the  senrioe  of  the 
young  chevalier,  who  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  on 
Kennlngtoo'Common  In  174& 
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How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair, 

And  yet  that  face  forsake ! 
How  could  you  win  my  yirgin  lieart. 

Yet  leare  that  heart  to  break  I 

Why  did  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet, 

Axkd  made  the  scarlet  pale ! 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid  I 

Believe  the  flattering  tale  t 

That  face,  alas  t  no  more  is  fair. 

Those  lips  no  longer  red  : 
Bark  are  my  eyes,  now  closed  in  death. 

And  ereiy  charm  is  fled. 

The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear : 
And  cold  and  weaiy  lasts  our  night. 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

But  hark  I  the  cock  has  warned  me  hence  ; 

A  long  and  last  adieu  ! 
Come  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies. 

Who  died  for  Ioto  of  you. 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smiled 

With  beams  of  rosy  red : 
Pale  William  quaked  in  erery  limb. 

And  raying  left  his  bed. 

lie  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
Asd  stretched  him  on  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  clay. 

And  thrice  he  called  on  Margaret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  graye. 

And  word  spake  never  more  ! 

£dtoin  and  Emma* 

Far  in  the  windings  of  a  vale. 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  wood» 
The  safe  retreat  of  health  and  peace, 

A  humble  cottage  stood* 

There  beauteous  Emma  flourished  fair. 

Beneath  a  mother's  eye ; 
Whose  only  wish  on  earth  was  now 

To  see  her  blest,  and  die. 

The  softest  blush  that  nature  spreads 

Gave  colour  to  her  cheek ; 
Such  orient  colour  smiles  through  heaven, 

When  vernal  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains : 
That  sun,  who  bids  their  diamonds  blaze, 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

» 

Long  had  she  filled  epich  youth  with  love, 

Each  maiden  with  despair ; 
And  though  by  all  a  wonder  owned, 

Yet  knew  not  she  was  fair: 

Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  devoid  of  art ; 
And  from  whose  eye,  serenely  mild. 

Shone  forth  the  feeling  heart. 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught. 

Was  quickly  too  revealed ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  wish 

That  virtue  keeps  concealed. 

What  happy  hours  of  home^elt  blisf 

Did  love  on  both  bMtow  I 
But  bliss  too  mighty  long  to  Iast» 

Where  fortniw  provet  a  £96. 


His  sister,  who,  like  enyy  formed, 

Like  her  in  mischief  joyed. 
To  work  them  harm,  with  wicked  skill. 

Each  darker  art  employed. 

The  father  too,  a  sordid  man, 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  clod 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. 

Long  had  he  seen  their  secret  fl»ma| 

A^d  seen  it  long  unmoved ; 
Then  with  a  father's  frown  at  last 

Hftd  sternly  disapproved. 

In  Edwin's  gentle  heart,  a  war 

Of  differing  passions  strove : 
His  heart,  that  durst  not  disobey. 

Yet  could  Qot  cease  to  love. 

Denied  her  si^ht,  he  oft  behind 

The  spreading  hawthorn  crept. 
To  snatch  a  glance,  to  mark  the  spot 

Where  Emma  walked  and  wept. 

Oft,  too,  on  Stanmore's  wintry  waste. 

Beneath  the  moonlight  shade. 
In  sighs  to  pour  his  softened  soul. 

The  midnight  mourner  strayed. 

His  cheek,  where  health  with  beaufy  glowia^t 

A  deadly  pale  o'ercast ; 
So  fades  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime, 

before  the  northern  blast. 

The  parents  now,  with  late  remorse. 

Hung  o'er  his  dying  bed ; 
And  wearied  Heaven  with  fruitless  VOWB, 

And  fruitless  sorrows  shed. 

'TIS  past !  he  cried,  but,  if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move, 
Let  these  dim  eyes'once  more  behold 

What  they  must  ever  love  I 

She  came ;  his  cold  hand  softly  touched, 

And  bathed  with  many  a  tear : 
Fast-falling  o'er  the  primrose  pale. 

So  morning  dews  appear. 

But  oh  I  his  sister's  jealous  care, 

A  cruel  sister  iJie ! 
Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say ; 

•  My  Edwin,  live  for  me  I' 

Now  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept, 

The  churchyard  p«,th  along, 
The  blast  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl  screamed 

Her  lover's  funeral  song. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night, 

Her  startling  fancy  found 
In  every  bush  his  hovering  shade. 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appalled,  thus  had  she  passed 

The  visionary  vale — 
When  lo !  the  death-bell  smote  her  eari 

Sad  sounding  in  the  gale ! 

Just  then  she  reached,  with  trembling  ttip^ 

Her  aged  mother's  door  : 
He's  gone !  she  cried,  and  I  shall  see 

That  angel-face  no  more. 

I  feel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart 

Beat  high  against  my  side  ( 
From  her  while  arm  down  sunk  her  head-^ 

She  shivered,  sighed,  and  died* 
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I^  Bitia  Iff  Imxrmas. 

The  nniliiig  num,  the  breftthing  ipring, 

luiita  the  liinefu'  bird*  to  imE ; 

And,  while  thej  wariile  from  ibe  i] 

Lore  melt*  the  anirenal  Ijtj. 

Ltt  D*,  Amudk,  tiinel;  wue. 

Like  them,  improTe  the  hour  that  fliH ; 

And  in  loft  nptuH  wmm  the  d»j. 

Among  the  Inrkj  of  loTenaftj. 

Pot  kod  Uie  vintcr  of  the  year. 

And  age,  Ufe'i  winter,  will  ■ppear; 

At  tbi*  thy  liriog  bloom  will  &de, 

A>  thkt  will  itrip  the  Terduit  ihwle. 

Our  tMie  of  pleasure  then  ii  o'er, 

The  feathered  songslera  are  no  moie ; 

And  when  thty  drop  and  we  decay, 

Adien  the  blrii  of  loTemiay  [ 
Some  additional  stanzas  were  added  to  the  above 
bj  Dt  Bryce,  Kirknewton.  loTcrmay 
(hii«,  the  native  coann  at  Mallet,  an> 
near  the  tennioation  of  a  little  picturesquf  stream 
calkd  tlie  Uaf.  The  'birk'  or  birch-tree  is  abua- 
dant,  adding  grace  and  beaut;  (O  rock  and  itreun. 
llioDgh  a  Celt  b;  birth  and  language.  Mallet  bad 
none  of  the  imaginative  wildness  or  supentitioQ  of 
faia  oatiTe  countiy.  Macpherson,  on  the  other  hand, 
MfTiM  to  btTe  been  comjdctelj  imbued  with  it. 


is  situated 


Tie  author  of  Tht  Pltamra  of  Imagination,  one 
cf  tbe  most  pure  and  noble-minded  poems  of  the 
»gt,  was  of  humble  ori)^  liia  parents  were  die- 
aeateri,  and  the  Foritaniim  imbibed  in  his  early 
j^n  Hemi,  at  in  the  cose  of  Milton,  to  have  given 
a  gravity  aud  earnestness  to  his  character,  and  a 
love  of  freedom  to  his  thoughts  and  imi^nation. 
rai    the  son  of  a  respectable 


Haiue  in  tthicli  AkEiuidc  >ubarn. 

bofaditf  St  NewcMtle-npou-Tyne,  wijete  he  was  bom, 

"         '9,1731.  An  accident  in  his  early  7eai»— 


the  fall  of  one  of  hii  father's  cleavers,  or  hatchets, 
on  his  foot^rendered  him  lame  for  hfe,  and  per- 
petuated the  recollection  of  his  lowly  birth.  The 
Society  of  Dissenters  advanced  a  sum  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poet  as  a  clergyman,  and  he  repaired 
to  Edinburgh  for  thij  purpose  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  He  aflerwards  repented  of  this  destination, 
and,  returning  the  ciooe;,  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine.  He  was  then  a  poet,  and  in  his 
HyMit  to  ScitiKt,  written  in  Edinburgh,  we  see  at 
once  the  formation  of  his  classic  taste,  and  tbe 
digni^  of  hi*  personal  character : — 

That  lait  bert  effort  of  thy  skill. 
To  foim  the  life  and  rule  the  will. 

Propitious  Power  1  impart ; 
Teach  mo  to  cool  n^  pasaion'i  fires. 
Make  me  the  j  udge  of  my  desires. 

The  master  of  my  heart. 
Raise  me  above  the  vulgar's  breath, 
Pursuit  of  fortune,  fear  of  death, 

And  all  in  life  that's  mean  ; 
Still  true  to  reason  be  my  plan, 
Stilt  let  my  actions  speak  the  man. 
Through  tsvery  vanoua  scene. 
A  youth  animated  by  such  sentiments,  pronuted  a 
manhood  of  honour  and  integrity.  After  three 
yeare  spent  in  Edinbui^h,  Akeniide  removed  to 
Leyden  to  complete  his  studies;  and  in  17i4  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  U.D.  He  next  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  physician  in  London.  In  Hol- 
land he  had  (it  the  age  of  twenty-three)  writ- 
ten his  'Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  which  he  now 
offered  to  Dodiley,  demanding  £120  for  the  copy- 
right The  bookseller  consulted  Pope,  who  tijd 
him  '  to  make  no  niggardly  offer,  since  this  was  no 
evetT-day  writer.'  The  poem  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  was  aflerwaiili  translated  into  French 
and  Italian.  Akenside  established  himself  as  a 
physician  in  Northampton,  where  he  remained  a 
year  and  a-holf,  bnt  did  not  succeed.  The  latter 
part  of  hi«  hfe  was  spent  in  London.  At  Leyden 
be  had  fonned  an  intimacy  with  a  young  English- 
man of  f<vtnoe,  Jeremiah  Dyson.  £sq.,  which  ripened 
into  a  friendship  of  tbe  moat  close  and  enthusiastic 
description;  and  Mr  Dyson  (who  was  afterwards 
clerk  of  the  House  ot  Commons,  a  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, &c.)  had  the  generosity  to  aLDw  the  poet  iaoo 
a-yesr.  After  writing  a  few  Odtt,  and  attempting 
a  total  alteration  of  his  great  poem  (in  which  he 
was  far  &om  successful),  Akenside  made  no  further 
eSbrts  at  composition.  His  society  was  courted  for 
his  taste,  knowledge,  and  eloquence ;  but  his  solemn 
■ententiousness  of  manner,  his  romantic  ideas  ol 
liberty,  and  his  unbounded  admiration  of  the  an- 
cients, exposed  him  occasionally  to  ridicule.  Tlie 
physician  in  Peregrine  Rckle,  who  gives  a  feast  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  caricature  of  Akenside.  The  description,  for  rich 
hnmoor  and  grotesque  combinations  of  learning  and 
foUf ,  has  not  been  excelled  by  Smollett ;  but  it  wa) 
unworthy  bis  talents  to  caat  ridicule  on  a  man  ol 
high  character  and  si^ndid  genius.  Akenside  died 
suddenly  of  a  putrid  sore  throat,  on  the  S3d  of  June 
17T0,  in  his  49tb  year,  and  was  buried  in  St  James's 
church.  With  a  feeling  common  to  poets,  as  Ui 
more  ordinary  mortals,  Akenside,  in  his  latter  days, 
reverted  with  delight  to  his  native  landscape  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne.  In  hia  fragment  of  a  fourtb 
book  of  '  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  written  ic 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  there  is  the  following  tieau- 
tiful  passage: — 

0  ye  dales 
Of  Tyne,  and  ye  most  ancient  woodlands;  where 
0&  as  the  ^ant  flood  obliquely  strides, 
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And  bb  banks  open  and  biH  lawns  extend. 
Stops  short  the  pleased  traveller  to  vicvr, 
Presiding  o'er  the  scene,  some  rustic  tower 
Founded  by  Norman  or  by  Saxon  hands : 

0  ye  Northumbrian  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rocky  pavement  and  the  mossy  falls 
Of  Bolitaiy  Wensbeck'e  limpid  stream ! 
How  gladly  I  recall  your  well-known  seats 
Beloved  of  old,  and  that  delightful  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer's  day, 

1  wandered  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen. 
Nor  will  I  e'er  foxget  you ;  nor  shall  e'er 
The  graver  tasks  of  manhood,  or  the  advice 
Of  vulgar  wisdom,  move  me  to  disclaim 
Those  studies  which  possessed  me  in  the  dawn 
Of  life,  and  fixed  the  colour  of  my  mind 

For  every  future  year :  whence  even  now 
From  sleep  I  rescue  the  clear  hours  of  mom, 
And,  while  the  world  around  lies  overwhelmed 
In  idle  darkness,  am  alive  to  thoughts 
Of  honourable  fame,  of  truth  divine 
Or  moral,  and  of  minds  to  virtue  won 
By  the  sweet  magic  of  harmonious  verse. 

The  spirit  of  Milton  seenu  to  speak  in  this  straui  of 
lofty  egotism ! 

*  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination'  is  a  poem  seldom 
read  oontinaously,  though  its  finer  passages,  by  fre- 
quent quotation,  particularly  in  works  of  criticism 
and  moral  philosophy,  are  well  known.  Gray  cen- 
sured the  mixture  of  spurious  phUosophy-^the  spe- 
culations of  Hutcheson  and  Shaftesbury — which  the 
work  contains.  Plato,  Lucretius,  and  even  the  papers 
by  Addison  in  tiie  Spectator,  were  also  laid  under 
contribution  by  the  studious  author.  He  gatiiered 
sparks  of  enthusiasm  from  kindred  minds,  but  the 
train  was  in  his  own.  The  pleasures  which  his  poem 
professes  to  treat  of,  *  proceed,'  he  says,  *  either  from 
I  natural  objects,  as  from  a  flourishing  }rrove,  a  clear 
I  and  murmuring  fountain,  a  calm  sea  by  moonlight, 
I  or  from  works  of  art,  such  as  a  noble  edifice,  a  mu- 
sical tune,  a  statue,  a  picture,  a  poem.'  These,  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  objects  arising  from  them, 
furnish  abundant  topics  for  illustration ;  but  Aken- 
side  dealt  chiefly  with  abstract  subjects,  pertaining 
more  to  philosophy  than  to  poetry.  He  did  not 
seek  to  graft  upon  them  human  interests  and  pas- 
sions. In  tracing  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions, 
he  could  have  described  their  exercise  and  efl^ccts  in 
scenes  of  ordinary  pain  or  pleasure  in  the  walks 
of  real  Ufe.  This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  the  purpose  of  the  poet,  and  hence  his  work  is 
deficient  in  interest.  He  seldom  stoops  from  the 
heights  of  philosophy  and  classic  taste.  He  con- 
sidered that  physical  science  improved  tiie  charms  of 
nature.  Contrary  to  the  feeling  of  an  accomplished 
living  poet,  who  repudiates  these  *  cold  material 
laws,'  he  viewed  tiie  rainbow  with  additional  plea- 
sure after  he  had  studied  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
lights  and  colours. 

Nor  ever  yet 
The  melting  rainbow's  venial  tinctured  hues 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 
The  hand  of  Science  i>ointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sunbeams  gleaming  from  the  west 
Fall  on  the  watery  cloud,  whose  darksome  veil 
Involves  the  orient. 

Akenside's  Hymn  to  the  Naiads  has  the  true  classical 
spirit.  He  had  cauglit  the  manner  and  feeling,  the 
varied  pause  and  harmony,  of  the  Greek  poets,  with 
such  felicity,  th&t  Lloyd  considered  liis  Hymn  as 
fitted  to  give  a  better  idea  of  that  form  of  compo- 
sition, than  cotild  be  conveyed  by  any  translation 
of  Homer  or  Collimachus.    Gray  was  an  equally 


learned  poet,  perhaps  superior.  His  knowledge  was 
better  digested.  But  Gray  had  not  the  romantic 
enthusiasm  of  character,  tinged  with  pedantry,  which 
naturally  belonged  to  Akenside.  He  had  also  the 
experience  of  mature  years.  The  genius  of  Aken- 
side was  early  developed,  and  his  difiUse  and  florid 
descriptions  seem  the  natural  product — ^marvellous 
of  its  kind — of  youthful  exuberance.  He  was  after- 
wards conscious  of  the  defects  of  his  poem.  He  saw 
that  there  was  too  much  leaf  for  the  fruit ;  but  in 
cutting  off*  these  luxuriances,  he  sacrificed  some  of 
the  finest  blossoms.  Posterity  has  been  more  just 
to  his  fame,  by  almost  wholly  disregarding  tliis 
second  copy  of  his  philosophical  poem.  Li  liis  youth- 
ful aspirations  after  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness and  beauty,  he  seems,  like  Jeremy  Taylor  in 
the  pulpit,  *  an  angel  newly  descended  from  the 
visions  of  glory.'  Li  advanced  years,  he  is  the  pro- 
fessor in  his  robes ;  still  free  from  stain,  but  stately, 
formal,  and  severe.  The  blank  verse  of  *  The  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination'  is  free  and  wcU-modulated,  and 
seems  to  be  distinctively  his  own.  Though  apt  to 
run  into  too  long  periods,  it  has  more  compactness 
of  structure  than  Thomson's  ordinary  composition. 
Its  occasional  want  of  perspicuity  probably  arises 
from  the  fineness  of  his  distinctions,  and  the  difil- 
culty  attending  mental  analysis  in  verse.  He  might 
also  wish  to  avoid  all  vulgar  and  cohimon  expres- 
sions, and  thus  err  from  excessive  refinement  A 
redundancy  of  ornament  undoubtedly,  in  some  pas- 
sages, takes  ofi"  from  the  deomess  and  prominence 
of  his  conceptions.  His  highest  flights,  however — 
as  in  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  Csesar,  and  his 
exquisitely-wrought  parallel  between  art  and  na- 
ture— ^have  a  flow  and  energy  of  expression,  with 
appropriate  imagery,  which  mark  the  great  poet 
His  style  is  chaste,  yet  elevated  and  musical.  He 
never  compromised  his  dignity,  though  he  blended 
sweetness  with  its  expression. 

[Aspirations  after  tJic  IufiniteJ\ 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 

Ainld  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  nis  frame  ; 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 

To  hold  his  course  unfUtering,  while  the  voice 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 

The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  ?  Else  wherefore  burns 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 

And  mocks  possession  I  wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With  such  resistless  anlour  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free. 

Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might ; 

Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 

Proud  to  be  daring  ?  who  but  rather  turns 

To  Heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view. 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  I 

V\flio  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  bUck 

with  shade, 
And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanW  rill 
That  murmum  at  his  feet  \  The  hij^-bom  soul 
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There  breathe  perennial  sweets :  the  trembling  chord 

Resoands  for  ever  in  the  abstracted  ear, 

Melodious ;  and  the  virgin's  radiant  eje, 

Superior  to  disease,  to  grief,  and  time. 

Shines  with  unbating  lustre.    Thus  at  length 

Endowed  with  all  that  nature  can  bestow, 

The  child  of  fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 

O'er  these  mixed  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast 

With  conscious  pride.    From  them  he  oft  resolyes 

To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things, 

And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 

Of  praise  and  wonder.    By  degrees  the  mind 

Feels  her  young  nerres  dilate :  the  plastic  powers 

Labour  for  action :  blind  emotions  heare 

His  bosom ;  and  with  loTeliest  frenzy  caught, 

From  earth  to  heaven  he  rplb  his  daring  eye. 

From  heaven  to  earth.    Anon  ten  thousand  shapes. 

Like  spectres  trooping  to  the  wizard's  call, 

Flit  swift  before  him.    From  the  womb  of  earth, 

From  ocean's  bed  they  come :  the  eternal  hearens 

Disclose  their  spleudoura,  and  the  dark  abyss 

Pours  out  her  births  unknown.    With  fixed  gaze 

He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.    Now  compares 

Their  different  forms ;  now  blends  them,  now  divides; 

Enlarges  and  extenuates  by  turns ; 

Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands. 

And  infinitely  varies.    Hither  now, 

Now  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstaiit  aim. 

With  endless  choice  perplexed.    At  length  his  plan 

Begins  to  open.    Lucid  order  dawns ; 

And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 

Of  nature  at  the  voice  divine  repaired 

Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  earth  unveiled 

Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  sun 

Sprung  up  the  blue  serene  ;  by  swift  degrees 

Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 

Emerges.    Colours  mingle,  features  join. 

And  lines  converge :  the  fainter  parts  retire  ; 

The  &irer  eminent  in  light  advance ; 

And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles. 

Awhile  he  stands,  and  with  a  father's  joy 

Contemplates.    Then  with  Promethean  art 

Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 

The  fair  conception ;  which,  embodied  thus, 

And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  cars 

An  object  ascertained :  while  thus  informed, 

The  various  objects  of  his  mimic  skill, 

The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featured  rock. 

The  shadowy  picture,  and  impassioned  verse. 

Beyond  their  proper  powen  attract  the  soul 

By  that  expressive  semblance,  while  in  sight 

Of  nature's  great  original  we  scan 

The  lively  <£ild  of  art ;  while  line  by  line, 

And  feature  after  feature,  we  refer 

To  that  divine  exemplar  whence  it  stole 

Those  animating  charms.    Thus  beauty's  palm 

Betwixt  them  wavering  hangs :  applauding  love 

Doubts  where  to  chooro ;  and  mortal  man  aspires 

To  tempt  creative  praise.    As  when  a  cloud 

Of  gathering  hail  with  limpid  crusts  of  ice 

Enclosed,  and  obvious  to  tne  beaming  sun. 

Collects  his  large  effulgence ;  straight  the  heavens 

With  equal  flames  present  on  either  hand 

The  radiant  visage :  Persia  stands  at  gaze. 

Appalled ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 

The  snowy- vested  seer,  in  Mithra's  name, 

To  which  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  bum, 

To  which  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  1  a  discerning  sense 
1 1  Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deformed  or  disarranged,  or  groM 


In  species  1    This,  nor  gems  nor  stores  of  gold. 

Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 

But  God  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 

Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 

He,  mighty  parent !  wise  and  just  in  all. 

Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven. 

Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 

Who  joumies  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 

Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 

And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 

The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  cloudfl. 

O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween. 

His  rude  expression  and  untutored  airs. 

Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 

The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 

How  lovely  I  how  commanding !    But  though  hear^ 

In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 

Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain. 

Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid, 

Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers. 

And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 

The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head. 

Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  its  spring. 

Nor  yet  will  every  soil  with  equal  stoivs 

Repay  the  tiller's  labour ;  or  attend 

His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 

The  olive  or  the  laurel.    Different  minds 

Incline  to  different  objects :  one  pursues 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderfUl,  the  wild ; 

Another  sighs  for  harmony,  and  grace. 

And  gentlest  beauty.    Hence  when  lightning  fires 

The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground ; 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed. 

Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky, 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  cliff  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war.    But  Waller  longs 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream 

To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 

Resound  soft-warbling  all  the  live-long  day : 

Consenting  zephyr  signs ;  the  weeping  rill 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious ;  mute  the  groves ; 

And  hill  ana  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 

0  blest  of  heaven !  whom  not  th^  languid  songi 
Of  luxury,  the  siren  1  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  fh>m  the  store 
Of  nature  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  the  enlivened  soul  1    What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  Imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state. 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.    His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honours  his.    Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim. 
His  tuneful  Wast  enjoys.     For  him  the  ^ring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds :  for  him  the  hand 
Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  fVom  her  wings ; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
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From  mH  the  tenant*  of  the  wu-bling  aha^le 
Ancendi,  but  whence  hU  bmoin  csn  partake 
Fmh  plcMute,  unreprared.    Not  thence  partftkei 
Freah  pleasure  onlj;  for  the  attentive  mind, 

!    By  thin  harmonioua  action  on  her  powera. 
Become*  herself  hannonioui :  wont  M  oft 

j    In  oatirard  thingi  lo  meditate  the  rharm 
Of  cacred  order,  Hon  ihe  Eeeka  at  home 

,    To  find  a  kindred  order 


I   \\'ithiD  heiKlf  thii 


inspired  delight :  bet  tempered  povera 
1   Refine  at  length,  and  everj  pasxioD  wean 
:  A  cbaster,  milder,  more  attnctire  micD. 

But  if  to  ampler  proipects,  if  to  gaze 
I  On  natote's  form,  where,  negligent  of  alt 
:  Tbese  lesaer  gr»cea,  ihe  assumes  the  port 
]  Of  that  eternal  majestj  that  weighed 
'  The  world's  fouudatioDi ;  if  to  these  the  mind 
I   Exalts  her  daring  eye  ;  then  mightier  tar 
I  Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.     Would  the  forma 
I  Of  serrile  costoni  ctamp  her  generoui  power; 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarouc  growth 
I  Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 
i  To  tame  puisuita,  to  indolence  and  fcort 
]   Lo  I  she  appeala  to  natare,  to  the  winds 

And  mlling  warn,  the  Run's  unwearied  course, 
I  The  element!  and  MUODS :  all  declare 
I  For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordained 
!  The  powen  of  nun  :  we  fee]  within  omsclTes 
'*  *      :  he  tells  the  heart, 

le  ni  to  behold  and  lore 
'   niiat  he  behold*  and  lotes,  the  general  orb 
I   Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  jpeat  like  him, 
-  Itenefieent  and  actite.    llius  the  men 

niioni  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  biuuelf 

Hold  conrene ;  grow  bjniliar,  djiy  bj  daj, 
]    With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plui, 

And  form  to  hia,  the  relish  of  their  souls. 

On  a  Sermon  Agaiiut  fffory,— 1747. 
Com^  then,  tell  me,  <age  diiine, 

Ii  it  an  otfenre  to  ouu 
That  our  bosoms  e'er  incline 

Towards  immortal  gtoi7*s  thronet 

Boaibon's  might,  Braganza's  treasure. 
So  can  fancy's  dream  rejoice, 
So  conciliate  reatnii's  choice, 
Aa  one  approring  word  of  her  impartial  roicc. 


If  to 


10  piaisa 
Be  the  paaqwtt  to  thj  hnren. 
Follow  thoD  thoM  gloomj  ways  ; 

No  tuch  law  lo  me  wu  gireo  ; 
Nor,  I  tnut,  ihall  I  deplore  me, 
Faring  like  my  friends  before  me ;    , 
Not  ■  holier  place  desire 
Than  Timoleon's  anaa  acijnics. 
And  Tully's  aunle  chair,  and  Hilton's  golden  lyre. 

Inimptio%f&ra  Mmutaleatto  SuAtp«an. 

O  yontlu  and  rirglna ;  O  declining  eld  ; 
O  pale  miifDitune'i  alaTes :  0  ye  who  dwdl 
Unknown  with  humble  oniet :  ye  who  wut 
In  court*,  or  fill  the  golden  seat  of  kings 
O  mus  of  sport  and  pleasure :  O  thou 
That  weep'st  for  Jealous  loTe,  or  the  i 


,tct. 


la  eiila,  ye  who  throogh  the  embattled  field 
Beck  bright  renown,  or  who  for  nobler  palnu 
Contend,  the  leaden  of  a  public  cause. 
Approach  :  behold  thia  marble.    Know  je  not 
The  features )  Hath  not  oft  hia  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate, 


1  of  your  bosom  I  Here  then  raund 
inent  with  reference  while  ye  stuid, 
SaT  to  each  other :  'This  was  Shakspeare*g  form  ; 
Who  walked  in  every  path  of  human  life. 
Felt  CTcry  pB»ion  ;  and  to  all  mankind 
Doth  now,  will  erer  that  eiperience  yield. 
Which  hia  own  genius  only  could  acquire.' 

Inaonptloa  for  a  SMue  of  0itaictr,  at  Wooi^oA. 
Such  was  old  Chaucer :  such  the  placid  mien 
Of  him  who  first  with  harmony  informed 
The  laogDage  of  our  fathen.    Here  he  dwelt 
For  many  a  cheerful  day.    Theae  ancient  walb 
Han  often  be»rd  him,  wbile  his  legends  bliths 
He  sang ;  of  lore,  or  knighthood,  or  the  wile* 
Of  homely  life  ;  through  each  estate  and  as>. 
The  fashions  and  the  follies  of  the  world 
With  canning  hand  portraying.     Though  perchane* 
From  Blenheim's  towers,  O  stranger,  thou  art  comt 
Glowing  with  Churchill's  trophies  ;  yet  in  vain 
Don  thou  applaud  them,  if  thy  biwt  be  eold 
To  him,  thia  other  hero  ;  who  in  tima 
Dark  and  untaught,  began  with  charming  Tern 
To  tame  the  mdeneaa  of  hia  natire  land. 


Ai  a  poet,  Ltttet.ton  might  escape  remembrance^ 
but  he  comes  before  us  aa  a  general  author,  and  is,  ' 
from  variouB  couiiderations  apart  fh>m  literary  talent, 
worthy  of  notice.  He  waa  the  son  of  Sir  Thomu 
Lyttelton  of  Hagley,  in  Worce«t«nhire  (near  the  , 
Leaaowes  of  &benatone)i  and  after  dittinguiibing  . 


Hagler,  the  scat  at  Lord  LyUdtm. 
himself  at  Eton  nnd  Oxford,  he  went  abroad,  aiid 
paaeed  sbme  time  in  France  and  Italy.  On  hia 
return,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliami-nt,  and  op- 
posed  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  lie  be- 
came secretarr  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  thui 
able  to  benefit  his  literary  friends,  Thomson 
Mallet.  In  17*1  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue 
of  Devonsbire,  who,  dying  five  years  afterwards, 
afforded  a  theme  for  his  muse,  considered  by  many 
the  most  successful  of  bis  poetical  efforts.  When 
Walpole  and  the  Wliiga  were  vanquiahed,  Lyttelton 
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waa  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  He  was 
afterwards  a  privy  coancillor  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He 
died  August  22,  1773,  aged  sixty-four.  Lyttelton 
was  author  of  a  short  but  excellent  treatise  on  The 
Conversion  of  St  Paul^  which  is  still  regarded  as  one 
of  the  subsidiary  bulwarks  of  Christianity.  He  also 
wrote  an  elaborate  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  Il.y 
to  which  lie  brought  ample  information  and  a  spirit 
of  impartiality  and  justice.  These  valuable  works, 
and  his  patronage  of  literary  men  CFielding,  it  will 
be  recollected,  dedicated  to  him  his  Tom  Jones,  and 
to  Thomson  he  was  a  firm  friend),  constitute  the 
chief  claim  of  Lyttelton  upon  the  regard  of  pos- 
terity. Gray  has  praised  his  Monody  on  his  wife's 
death  as  tender  and  elegiac;  but  undoubtedly  the 
finest  poetical  efRision  of  Lyttelton  is  his  Prologue 
to  Thomsan^s  Tragedy  of  Coriofanns.  Before  this 
play  could  be  brought  out,  Thomson  had  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  his  premature  death  waa  deeply 
lamented.  The  tragedy  was  acted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poet's  relations,  and  when  Quia  spoke  the 
prologue  by  Lyttelton,  many  of  the  andienoe  wept 
at  the  lines — 

He  loved  his  friends — ^foigive  this  gushing  tear : 
Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here. 

[From  the  Monody.^ 

In  vain  I  look  around 

0*er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry ; 

Where  oft  we  used  to  walk. 

Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky ; 

Nor  by  yon  fouDtain'a  side, 

Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found : 
In  all  the  wide-stretched  prospect's  ample  bound, 

No  more  my  mournful  eye 

Can  aught  of  her  espy. 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 

Sweet  babes,  who,  like  the  little  plajrful  fawns, 
SVere  wont  to  trip  along  these  verdant  lawns, 

By  your  delighted  mother's  side  : 
Who  now  your  infant  steps  shall  guide  t 
Ah  I  where  is  now  the  hand  whose  tender  care 
To  every  virtue  would  have  formed  your  youth. 
And  strewed  with  flowers  the  thorny  ways  of  truth  1 
0  loss  beyond  repair ! 

0  wretched  father,  left  alone 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune  and  thy  own  ! 
How  shall  thy  weakened  mind,  oppressed  with  wo, 

And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  ctavo. 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  owe, 

Now  she,  alas  1  is  gone. 
From  folly  and  from  vice  their  helpless  age  to  save  1 

Adviet  to  a  Lady. 

The  counsels  of  a  friend,  Belinda,  hear, 

Too  roughly  kind  to  please  a  lady's  ear. 

Unlike  the  flatteries  of  a  lover's  pen. 

Such  truths  as  women  seldom  leam  from  men. 

Nor  think  I  praise  you  ill,  when  thus  I  show 

What  female  vanity  might  fear  to  know : 

Some  merit's  mine  to  dare  to  he  sincere ; 

But  greater  yours  sincerity  to  bear. 

Hard  is  the  fortune  that  your  sex  attcndn ; 

Women,  like  princes,  find  few  real  friends : 

All  who  approach  them  their  own  ends  pursue ; 

Lovers  and  ministers  are  seldom  true. 

Hence  oft  from  Reason  heedless  Beauty  strays. 

And  the  most  trusted  guide  the  most  bctraya ; 


Hence,  by  fond  dreams  of  fancied  power  amused. 

When  most  you  tyrannise,  you're  most  abused. 

What  is  your  sex's  earliest,  latest  care. 

Your  heart's  supreme  ambition  ? — To  be  fair. 

For  this,  th^  toilet  every  thought  employs. 

Hence  all  the  toils  of  dress,  and  all  the  joys : 

For  this,  hands,  lips,  and  eyes,  are  put  to  school^ 

And  eadi  instructed  feature  has  its  rule : 

And  yet  how  few  have  learnt,  when  this  is  given. 

Not  to  disgrace  the  partial  boon  of  Heaven ! 

How  few  with  all  their  pride  of  form  can  move  ! 

How  few  are  lovely,  that  are  made  for  love ! 

Do  you,  my  fair,  endeavour  to  possess 

An  elegance  of  mind,  as  well  as  dress ; 

Be  that  your  ornament,  and  know  to  please 

By  graceful  Nature's  unaffected  ease. 

Nor  make  to  dangerous  wit  a  vain  pretence, 

But  wisely  rest  content  with  modest  sense ; 

For  wit,  like  wine,  intoxicates  the  brain. 

Too  strong  for  feeble  woman  to  sustain : 

Of  those  who  claim  it  more  than  half  have  none ; 

And  half  of  those  who  have  it  are  undone. 

Be  still  superior  to  your  sex's  arts. 

Nor  think  dishonesty  a  proof  of  parts : 

For  you,  the  plainest  is  the  wisest  rule : 

A  cunning  woman  is  a  knavish  fool. 

Be  good  yourself,  nor  think  another's  shame 

Can  raise  your  merit,  or  adorn  your  fame. 

Virtue  is  amiable,  mild,  serene ; 

Without  all  beauty,  and  all  peace  within ; 

The  honour  of  a  prude  is  rage  and  storm, 

'TIS  ugliness  in  its  most  frightful  form ; 

Fiercely  it  stands,  defying  gods  and  men. 

As  fieiy  monsters  guard  a  giant's  den. 

Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great ; 

A  woman's  noblest  station  is  retreat ; 

Her  fairest  virtues  fly  from  public  sight, 

Domestic  worth,  that  shuns  too  strong  a  light. 

To  rougher  man  Ambition's  task  resign, 

'Tis  ours  in  senates  or  in  courts  to  shine, 

To  labour  for  a  sunk  corrupted  state. 

Or  dare  the  rage  of  Envy,  and  be  great ; 

One  only  care  your  gentle  breasts  should  move. 

The  important  business  of  your  life  is  love ; 

To  this  great  point  direct  your  constant  aim, 

This  maxes  your  happiness,  and  this  your  fame 

Be  never  cool  reserve  with  passion  joined ; 

With  caution  cho<Me!  but  then  be  fondly  kind. 

Tlfe  selfish  heart,  that  but  by  halves  is  given, 

Shall  find  no  place  in  Ijove's  delightful  neavcn ; 

Here  sweet  extremes  alone  can  truly  bless : 

The  virtue  of  a  lover  is  excess. 

A  maid  unasked  may  own  a  well-placed  flame ; 

Not  loving  ^rst,  but  loving  wrong f  is  shame. 

Contemn  the  little  pride  of  giving  pain. 

Nor  think  that  conquest  justifies  disdain. 

Short  is  the  period  of  insulting  power; 

Ofl!ended  Cupid  finds  his  vengeful  hour ; 

Soon  will  resume  the  empire  which  he  gave. 

And  soon  the  tyrant  shall  become  the  uave. 

Blest  is  the  maid,  and  worthy  to  \^  blest, 

Whose  soul,  entire  by  him  she  loves  possessed. 

Feels  every  vanity  in  fondness  lost, 

And  asks  no  power  but  that  of  pleasing  most : 

Hers  is  the  bliss,  in  just  return,  to  prove 

The  honest  warmth  of  undissembled  love ; 

For  her,  inconstant  man  might  cease  to  nuige. 

And  gratitude  forbid  desire  to  change. 

But,  lest  harsh  care  the  lover's  peace  destroy, 

And  roughly  blight  the  tender  buds  of  jov, 

Let  Reason  teach  what  Passion  fain  would  hide, 

That  Hymen's  bands  by  Prudence  should  be  tied ; 

Venus  in  vain  the  wedded  pair  would  crown. 

If  angry  Fortune  on  their  union  frown : 

Soon  will  the  flattering  dream  of  bliss  be  o'er. 

And  cloyed  luiHgiuation  cheat  no  more. 
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W^le  both  could  « 
Tbao  tin  nd  kDowledgs  of  euh  otbet't  can. 
Yet  nuij  JOQ  rftther  fol  th&t  tirtnoni  p&in. 
Than  idl  yoai  rioUtod  duniu  for  gun, 
Tbui  md  tha  wTvtcli  whom  jou  dsspin  or  hate. 
For  tha  Tain  gUrgofnwleaa  wealth  or  Mate. 
E'en  in  the  h^piest  dioice,  when  bTouring  He*' 
Hm  eqnal  love  and  ewr  (ortune  giTen, 

I  Think  Dot,  the  hnibuid  gained.  Oft  aJl  ii  done ; 

'  The  |viie  of  bi^pineea  miut  atill  be  won : 
And  oft  the  mvlem  find  it  to  their  cost, 
TVi  loTcr  in  the  husband  ma;  be  1«t ; 
Tlte  Oncca  might  alone  hii  heart  allim ; 
Tbejr  and  the  Virtnee  meeting  mart  Mcure. 
Let  e'en  ^oor  prudence  wear  the  pleating  dnai 
Of  on  for  hini,  and  siuiouii  tenderneaa ; 
Fnun  Und  coneein  abant  his  weal  or  wo. 
Let  eadi  domeatic  dot;  Beenl  to  Bow. 
The  iMoaebdd  ecc^tte  if  he  bids  ;od  bear, 
Ifake  it  yoar  pride  hia  serrant  to  appou : 
Endearing  thus  the  common  acta  of  Ufe, 
The  mittren  still  shall  charm  him  in  the  wife; 
And  wiiukled  age  shall  onobaerred  come  ai, 
Bdim  hii  cja  peiceiice  one  beautj  gone : 
E'en  oW  jour  cold,  jour  eTer-sacied  nm, 
Hii  oButaot  flame  shall  unutinguishoi  bum. 
Thus  I,  Belinda,  would  jour  ehatms  imptDre, 
And  fonn  jour  heart  to  all  the  artj  of  love. 
The  taak  were  haider,  to  secure  mj  own 

I    Againat  tilt  power  of  those  already  known ; 

I'  For  well  you  twin  the  sn-iet  chains  that  bind 

I   With  nntte  force  the  captivated  mind ; 
Skilled  erer^  aall  attraction  to  emploj, 

1    Each  Sattenng  hope,  and  each  alluring  jojr ; 

]   I  own  TOOT  ecnius,  and  from  you  reoeirs 
The  nUea  of  pleanug,  which  to  you  I  giTC 


I  a»ne  not  bere  your  candoar  to  implore 

For  scenes  whone  author  is,  alas !  no  more ; 

He  wanta  no  adiocale  his  cause  to  plead  ; 

Yon  will  younelTesbe  patrons  of  toe  dead. 

No  party  his  benerolcDce  conSned, 

No  aect— alike  it  flowed  to  all  mankind. 

He  lored  hii  friends — forgire  this  guihing  tear : 

Alae  !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here — 

He  lored  his  friends  with  such  awaimth  of  heart. 

So  dear  of  interest,  so  dcTold  of  art, 

Sdch  generous  friendship,  snch  unshaken  aeal, 

Ka  wcBiIe  can  speak  it,  but  our  tears  may  tell. 

O  candid  truth  !  O  faith  without  a  stun  1 


Wbere  will  you  find  another  bieart  like  his  t 
Such  waa  the  mao :  the  poet  well  you  know ; 
Oft  has  he  touched  yoar  hearts  with  tender  wo ; 
Oh  in  tliii  crowded  house,  with  just  applause. 


Nona  bat  the  noblest  passions  to  inspire ; 
Not  one  immoral,  one  cormpted  thought. 
One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot. 
O  may  to-night  your  bTouiable  doom 
ABOthw  launl  add  to  grace  his  tomb: 
WkiU  he,  superior  now  to  praise  or  blame. 
Bean  not  the  feeble  Toire  of  biunaii  fame. 
Yet  if  to  those  whom  most  on  earth  he  lored. 


Shand  all  bis  little  fortune  could  impatt: 


If  to  thoae  friends  your  hind  Rgard  shall  giro 
What  they  no  longer  can  fiiim  his  reran  re. 
That,  that,  eren  now,  above  yon  starry  pole. 
Hay  touch  with  pleamre  his  immortal  soul. 

To  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  Lytteltoa  coatributed 
the  follawing  ezceUeot  itania,  coatBining  a  portrait 
of  Thomson: — 
A  bard  here  dwelt,  mors  &t  than  bard  beseems 
Who,  Toid  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain. 
On  Tirtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  thames. 
Poured  forth  his  unpimnealitated  strain : 
The  world  foiaaklng  with  a  calm  disdain. 
Here  laughed  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat ; 
Hera  quued  micirded  with  the  joyous  triuD, 


■  bora  at  Comhill.  London, 
His  father,  Philip  Grsy,  was 
the  aame  occupation  carried 


tX^TOy 


on  by  Milton's  father;  bat  though  a  'respectable 
dtizea'  the  parent  of  Gray  wbs  a  man  <»r  harsh 
and  Tiolent  dlipositioo.  His  wife  was  forced  ti 
separate  fhim  turn ;  and  it  was  to  the  exertions  o 
this  excellent  woman,  as  partner  with  lier  sister  ii 
a  millioery  bnsiness.  that  the  poet  owed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  learned  eduuition.  first  at  Eton,  and  after- 
wards at  Cambridge.  The  painM  domestic  cir 
stances  of  his  youth  gave  a  tinge  of  mulanchuly  and 
pensive  reflection  to  Gray,  which  is  visible  in  h'- 
poetry.  At  Eton,  the  young  student  had  made  tl 
biendship  of  Horace  Wolpole,  son  of  the  prt;ne 
minister  i  and  when  his  college  education  was  ci 
pleted,  Wolpole  induced  him  to  accompany  him  in 
a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  They  had  been 
ahont  a  twelvemonth  together,  exploring  the  natural 
beautjea,  antiqaitles.  and  picture  galleries  of  Borne, 
Florence,  Naplee,  &c.,  when  a  quarrel  took  place 
between  them  at  Heggio,  and  the  travellers  sepa- 
nted.  Gray  returning  to  England.    Walpole  took 
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the  blame  of  thia  diBerence  on  himieltl  u  hi 
Tain  tad  Tolatile,  and  not  dUpo*^  to  tnut  in  the 
better  knowledge  and  the  uamewbat  Eutidiooi  taitn 
and  habiu  of  hii  aMociate.  Gny  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, to  take  his  degree  in  civil  Isw,  but  without 
iDtendinfi  to  follow  up  the  profeislon.  His  fitther 
bad  died,  his  mother's  fortune  was  ■mnU,  and  tbe 
poet  was  more  intent  on  learning  than  on  riches. 
He  bad,  boweTer,  enough  for  his  vanta.  He  fixed 
hig  loidence  at  Cambridge  i  and  amidst  ita  noble 
Ubrariea  and  learned  society,  passed  the  greatei 
part  of  hia  remaining  life.  He  hated  mathematical 
and  metaphysical  purauita,  but  was  ardently  de- 
voted to  claaiical  learninfc,  to  vhich  he  added  the 
study  of  architecture,  antiquities,  natural  history, 
and  other  branches  of  knowledite.  Hia  retired  life 
iraa  Taried  by  occasional  residence  in  London, 
where  he  rerelled  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Britiah  Museum  ;  and  by  frequent  excuruona  to 
the  country  on  visits  to  a  few  learned  and  attached 
friends.  At  Cambridge  Gray  waa  considered  as 
unduly  fastidious  man.  and  Uila  gave  occasion 
practical  jokes  being  played  oO*  upon  him  by  his 
(ellow-inmates  of  St  Peter's  college,  one  of  which- 
B  ftlse  alarm  of  fire,  by  which  be  waa  induced  ' 
desoend  Irom  hia  window  to  the  ground  by  a  rope — 
was  the  cause  of  his  removing  (17S6)  to  Pembroke 
HalL      In  1T65  he  took  a  journey  into  Scotland, 


Oraj'aWtaaow,  Bl  Prter't  «ill»ge,  CanilirM(& 
•nd  met  bis  brotlier  poet  Dr  Beattie,  at  Glammis 
caatle.  He  also  penetrated  into  Wales,  and  made 
a  journey  to  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  to  aee 
the  soenery  of  tbe  lakoa.  His  letten  dcK^riblng 
these  excunions  are  remarkable  for  elegance  and 
precisian,  for  correct  and  eilensiva  obaervatioa,  and 
for  a  dry  acholastjo  humour  peculiar  In  the  poet 
On  letnming  trom  these  agreeable  holidays,  Gray 
tet  himieH  calmly  down  in  bis  college  retreat — pored 
over  hta  bvoorite  author*,  compiled  lAbtes  of  chR> 
oology  or  botany,  moralised  on  'all  he  felt  and  all 


he  saw'  in  correspondence  with  his  friends,  and  oc 
sionally  ventured  into  the  realms  of  poetry  and  in 
ginatioo.  He  had  studied  the  Greek  poets  with  such 
intense  derotiou  and  critical  care,  that  their  spirit 
and  essence  seem  to  have  sunk  into  hia  mind,  tai 
coloured  all  his  efforts  at  original  compositian.  At 
the  same  time,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
and  hia  sympathy  with  the  world,  were  varied  and 
profound.  Tears  fell  unbidden  aurang  tbe  classic 
flowers  of  tiuicy,  and  in  his  almost  monastic  cell, 
his  heart  vibrated  to  the  finest  tones  of  bomanity. 

Gray's  first  pablic  appearance  as  a  poet  was 
made  in  17*7,  when  his  Odt  to  EUm  CoBegt  was 
published  by  Dodsley.  Two  years  afterwards,  his 
Eltgy  WriiteH  in  a  Comttry  Ckiin:lufard  was  printed, 
and  immediately  became  popular.  His  Pindaric 
Oda  appeared  in  17G7,  but  met  with  tittle  success. 
His  name,  however,  waa  now  so  well  known,  that 
he  was  offered  the  situation  of  poet-laureate,  vacant 
by  tbe  death  of  CoUey  Gibber.  Gray  declined  the 
appointment;  bnt  shortly  sflerwaids  he  obtained 
the  more  reputable  and  lucntivE  ritostion  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  Histoty,  which  brought  him  in 
about  £AQQ  per  annum.  For  some  yean  be  had 
been  aut^ect  to  hereditary  gout,  and  as  his  circiun- 
atancet  improved,  bis  health  declined.  While  at 
dinner  one  day  in  the  college  hall,  he  was  leiied  ' 
with  an  attack  in  the  stomach,  which  waa  so  Tio-  ' 
lent,  as  to  leiist  all  the  eflbrts  of  medicine,  and 
after  six  days  of  suffering,  he  expired  on  the  30th 
of  July  1771,  in  the  flfty-flfth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  hia  desire,  by  the  side  of 
his  mother,  at  Stoke,  near  Eton — adding  one  mon 
poetical  association  to  that  beautifbl  and  daasic 
district  of  England. 

The  poetry  of  Gray  Is  all  comprfted  fa  a 
pages,  yet  he  appears  worthy  to  rank  in  quality  ! 
with  the  flrat  oMer  of  poets.    His  two  great  odea. 
Tht  Prograi  of  Potty,  and  The  Bard,  are  the  most 
splendid  compositions  we  possess  in  the  I^ndaric 
style  and  measure.    They  surpnas  the  odes  of  Col- 
lins in  fire  and  energy,  in  boldness  of  imagination.  ; 
and  in  condensed  and  brilliant  expression.    Collins  ' 
is  as  purely  and  entirely  poetical,  bnt  he  is  less  com- 
manding and  subUme.      Gray's  stanzas,  notwith- 
standing their  varied  and  complicated  vcraiflcatlon,  , 
flow  with  lyrical  ease  and  perfect  harmony.    Each 
presents  rich  personification,  striking  thoughts,  or  | 
happy  imagery —  i 

Sublimg  th«r  stany  fronts  they  rear.  | 

Tlie  Bard'  is  more  dramatic  and  pictureaqtie  than   ' 
Tbe  Progreaa  of  Poesy,'  yet  in  the  latter  are  some 
of  the  poct'a  richest  and  moat  mrqcstic  atrains.    Aa. 
for  example,   the  sketch   of  the   savage  youth  of 
ChiU:— 

In  elimea  beyond  the  aoTar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forma  o'er  ice-built  mountaint  tOM 
The  muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloam. 

To  cheer  the  ahivering  native's  duU  abode. 
And  aft  beneath  the  odorou)  ahada 
Of  Chili's  boundless  foieats  laid, 
Sbe  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat. 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet. 
Their  feather-cinctured  chiefs  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  whera'er  the  goddess  rovm, 
Glory  pulsus  and  gvneroua  ahame, 
The  unconquerable  mind  aod  Frtodom'a  bolj  Aaa 
Or  the  poetical  character*  of  Shakspeait^  Hiltoo. 
and  Dtydcn  ;— 
Par  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale. 

In  thy  ^reen  lap  was  Nature  a  dutiag  Uid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray ed. 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  nsTeU 
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Her  ftwful  &ce :  the  d»untles8  child 

Stretched  forth  hin  little  anna,  and  smiled. 

'  lliit  pencil  take,'  she  said, '  whose  colours  clear 

Richly  paint  the  Temal  year : 

Thine,  too,  these  solden  Keys,  immortal  boy  1 

This  can  unlock  ine  gates  of  Joy ; 

Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears.' 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstacy, 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 
He  paasad  the  ^^mmg  bounds  of  space  and  time : 
The  liring  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Cloeed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold  where  Diyden's  less  presumptuous  eat 
'  Wide  o*er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  ooursen  of  ethereal  race. 
With  neckB  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-rasounding 


The  *  Ode  to  Eton  College,'  the  *  Ode  to  Adrersity,' 
and  the  far-famed  '  Elegy,*  present  the  same  careful 
and  elaborate  finishing ;  but  the  thoughts  and  ima- 
gery are  more  simple,  natural,  and  touching.    A 
tndn  of  moral  feelings,  and  solemn  or  affecting  asso- 
ciations, la  present^  to  the  mind,  in  connection 
witii  besutiral  natural  scenery  and  objects  of  real 
life    In  a  letter  to  Beattie,  Gray  remarks — *  As  to 
description,  I  haye  always  thought  that  it  made  the 
oioet  graceful  ornament  of  poetry,  but  neyer  ought 
to  make  the  subject.*  He  practised  what  he  taught ; 
for  there  is  always  some  sentiment  or  reflection 
arising  out  of  the  poet*s  descriptiye  passages.  These 
are  generally  graye,  tender,  or  pathetic.  The  cast  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  comparatiye  loneliness  of  his 
ntoation  and  studies,  nursed  a  sort  of  philosophic 
spleen,  and  led  him  to  moralise  on  the  yanity  of 
life.    Byron  and  others  haye  attached  inordinate 
yalne  to  the  'Elegy,'  as  the  main  prop  of  Gray's 
reputation.    It  is,  doubtless,  the  most  frequently 
read  and  repeated  of  all  his  productions,  because  it 
ia  oonnected  with  ordinary  existence  and  genuine 
feeling,  and  describes,  in  exquisite  harmonious  yerse, 
what  all  persons  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  haye 
fUt  or  imagined.    But  the  highest  poetry  can  neyer 
be  rery  extensiydy  popular.    A  simple  ballad  air 
win  conyey  pleasure  to  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  the  most  successful  efforts  of  accomplished 
music^  taste  and  genius;  and,  in  like  manner, 
poetry  which  deals  with  subjects  of  familiar  life, 
must  find  more  readers  than  those  inspired  flights 
of  imagination,    or  recondite   allusions,    however 
graced  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  persons  of  fine  sensibility,  and  some- 
thing of  kinged  taste  and  knowledge.     Gray's 
dasncsl  diction,  his  historical  and   mythological 
personifications,  must  ever  be  lost  on  the  multi- 
tudes   £yen  Dr  Johnson  waa  tempted  into  a  coarse 
and  imjust  criticism  of  Gray,  chiefly  because  the 
critic  admired  no  poetry  which  dia  not  contain 
some  weighty  moru  truth,  or  some  chain  of  rea- 
soning.    To  restrict   poetical  excellence  to   this 
standard,  would  be  to  blot  out  Speqser  fh)m  the 
list  of  hiffh  poets,  and  to  curtail  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  of  more  than  half  their  gloiy.     Let  us 
recoQect  with  another  poet  —  the  author  of  the 
'  Ki^t  Thoughta — that  '  a  fixed  star  is  as  much  in 
liie' bounds  ^nature  as  a  flower  of  the  fleld,  though 
lesa  obyiooa,  and  of  far  greater  dignity.* 
I      In  the  character  of  Gray  there  are  some  seeming 
inooDsictenciefl.    Aa  a  man,  he  was  nice,  reseryed, 
and  prood— «  haughty  retired  scholar ;  yet  ve  find 

him  in  his  letters  nill  of  EngUsh  idiom  and  English 
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feeling,  with  a  touch  of  the  gossip,  and  sometimes 
not  oyer  fastidious  in  his  idlusions  and  remarks. 
He  was  indolent,  yet  a  severe  student — ^hating  Cam- 
bridge and  its  college  discipline,  yet  constantly  re- 
siding there.    He  loved  intdlectual  ease  and  luxury, 
and  wished,  as  a  sort  of  Mohammedan  paradise,  to 
*lie  on  a  sofa,  and  read  eternal  new  romances  of 
Marivaux  and  Crebillon.'    Tet  all  he  could  say  of 
Thomson's  *  Castle  of  Indolence,'  when  it  was  first 
published,  was,  that  there  were  some  good  verses  in 
it  t    Akenside,  too,  whom  he  was  so  well  fitted  to 
appreciate,  he  thought  *  often  obscure,  and  even  un- 
intelligible.*   As  a  poet,  Gray  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  ancient  and  Italian  poets,  labouring  like  an 
ardst  to  incise  part  of  their  spirit,  their  melody,  and 
even  some  of  their  expressions,  into  his  inimitable 
Mosaic  work,  over  which  he  breathed  the  life  and 
fragrance  of  eternal  spring.    In  his  country  tours, 
Uie  poet  carried  with  him  a  plano-convex  mirror, 
whidi,  in  surveying  landscapes,  gathers  into  one 
confined  glance  the  forms  and  tints  of  the  surround- 
ing scene.    His  imagination  performed  a  similar 
operation  in  collecting,  fixing,  and  appropriating 
the  materials  of  poetry.    All  is  bright,  natural,  and 
interesting — rich  or  magnificent — but  it  is  seen  but 
for  a  moment    Yet,  despite  his  classic  taste  and 
models,  Gray  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  and 
admire  tiie  Celtic  strains  of  Macpherson's  Ossian ; 
and  he  could  also  delight  in  the  wild  superstitions  of 
the  Gothic  nations :  in  translating  from  the  Norse 
tongue  the  Eatal  Sisters  and  the  Descent  of  Odin, 
he  called  up  the  martial  fire,  the  rude  energy  and 
abruptness  of  the  ancient  ballad  minstrels.     Had 
his  situation  and  drcumstanoes  been  different-,  the 
genius  of  this  accomplished  and  admirable  poet 
would  in  all  probability  have  expanded,  so  as  to  em- 
brace subjects  of  wider  and  more  varied  interest — 
of  greater  length  and  diversity  of  character. 

The  subdued  humour  and  fancy  of  Gray  are  per- 
petually breaking  out  in  his  letters,  with  brief 
pictur^ue  touches  that  mark  the  poet  and  man  of 
taste.  The  advantages  of  travelling  and  of  taking 
notes  on  the  spot,  he  has  playfully  but  admirably 
smnmed  up  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  then  engaged  in 
making  a  tour  in  Scotland : — '  Do  not  you  tliink 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser  (I  had  almost  said  the 
better)  for  going  a  hundred  or  two  of  miles;  and 
that  the  mind  has  more  room  in  it  than  most 
people  seem  to  think,  if  you  will  but  furnish  the 
apartments  ?  I  almost  envy  your  last  month,  being 
in  a  very  insipid  situation  myself;  and  desire  you 
would  not  fail  to  send  me  some  furniture  for  my 
Gothic  apartment,  which  is  very  cold  at  present 
It  will  be  the  easier  task,  as  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  transcribe  your  little  red  books,  if  they 
are  not  rubbed  out;  for  I  conclude  you  have  not 
trusted  everything  to  memory,  which  is  ten  times 
worse  than  a  lead  pencil  Half  a  word  fixed  upon 
or  near  the  sjwt  is  worth  a  cartload  of  recollection. 
When  we  triist  to  the  picture  that  objects  draw 
of  themselves  on  our  mind,  we  deceive  ourselves ; 
wiUiout  accurate  and  particular  observation,  it  is 
but  ill-drawn  at  first,  the  outlines  are  soon  blurred, 
the  colours  every  day  grow  fainter,  and  at  last, 
when  we  would  produce  it  to  anybody,  we  are 
forced  to  supply  its  defect^  with  a  few  strokes  of  our 
own  imagination.* 

Impressed  with  the  opinion  he  here  inculcates, 
the  poet  was  a  careful  note-taker,  and  his  delinea- 
tions are  all  fresh  and  distinct  Thus,  he  writes  in 
the  following  graceful  strain  to  his  friend  NichoUs, 
in  commemoration  of  a  tour  which  he  made  to 
Southampton  and  NeUey  Abbey :  —  *  My  health 
is  much  improved  by  the  sea,  not  that  I  drank 
it  or  bathed  in   it,  as  the  common  people  do: 
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no,  I  only  walked  by  it,  and  looked  upon  it  The 
difnate  is  remarkably  mild,  even  in  October  and 
November;  no  Bnovr  has  been  seen  to  lie  there 
for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles  grow  in  the 
ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies 
bloom  in  every  window  \  the  town  dean  and  well- 
built,  surrounded  by  its  old  stone-walls,  with  their 
towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the  point  of  a  penin- 
sula, and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each 
hand  of  it,  stretches  away  in  direct  view,  till  it  joins 
the  British  Channel;  it  ia  skirted  on  either  aide 
with  gently-rising  grounds,  dothed  with  thick  wood, 
and  directiy  cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  some  distance,  but  distinctly 
seen.  In  the  bosom  of  the  woods  (concealed  from 
profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey ; 
there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  religion, 
but  the  abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  See 
there,  at  the  top  of  that  hanging  meadow,  under  the 
shade  of  those  old  trees  that  bend  into  a  half  drde 
about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly  (good  man!),  and 
bidding  his  beads  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactors, 
interrS  in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  him. 
Beyond  it  (the  meadow  still  descending)  nods  a 
thicket  of  oaks  that  mask  the  building,  and  have 
excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant  for  a  holy 
eye ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to 
the  blue  glittering  sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how, 
as  that  white  sail  shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned 
and  crossed  himsdf  to  drive  the  tempter  from  him 
tiiat  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way?  I 
should  tell  you  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a 
lusty  young  fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all 
the  world  pass  a  night  at  the  abbey  (there  were  such 
things  near  it),  though  there  was  a  power  of  money 
hid  tiiere.  IVom  thence  I  went  to  Salisbury,  Wil- 
ton, and  Stonehenge ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more ; 
they  will  be  published  at  the  university  press. 

P.  S. — ^I  must  not  dose  my  letter  without  giving 
you  one  prindpal  event  of  my  history,  which  was, 
that  (in  the  course  of  my  late  tour)  I  set  out  one 
morning  before  five  o'dock,  the  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to 
the  sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sim's  levee. 
I  saw  the  douds  and  dark  vapours  open  gradually  to 
right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  another  in  great 
smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide  (as  it  flowed  gendy  in 
upon  the  sands)  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged 
with  gold  and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of 
insufferable  brightness  that  (before  I  can  write  these 
five  words)  wm  grown  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a 
whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper ;  yet  I  shall 
remember  it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
I  endure.  I  wonder  whether  anybody  ever  saw  it 
before?    I  hardly  believe  it' 

Much  as  has  since  been  written  on  the  lake 
country,  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  fitish 
of  this  miniature  picture  of  Grassmere: — 'Passed 
by  the  little  chapel  of  Wiborn,  out  of  which  the  Sim- 
day  congregation  were  then  issuing.  Passed  a  beck 
[rivulet]  near  Dunmailrouae,  and  entered  Westmore- 
land a  second  time ;  now  begin  to  see  Hdmcrag^  dis- 
tinguished from  its  rugged  neighbours  not  so  much 
by  its  height  as  by  the  strange  broken  outline  of 
its  top,  like  some  gigantic  building  demolished,  and 
the  stones  that  composed  it  flung  across  each  other 
in  wild  confusion.  Just  beyond  it  opens  one  of  the 
sweetest  landscapes  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imi- 
tate. The  bosom  of  the  mountains  spreading  here 
into  a  broad  basin,  discovers  in  the  midst  Grofsmere 
water;  its  margin  is  hollowed  into  small  bays  with 
bold  eminences,  some  of  them  rocks,  some  of  soft 
turf,  that  half  conceal  and  vary  the  figure  of  the 


little  lake  they  command.  Prom  the  shore  a  low 
promontory  pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  on 
it  stands  a  white  village  with  the  x>arish  church 
rising  in  the  midst  of  it ;  hanging  inclosures,  com 
fldds,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald,  with  their 
trees,  hedges,  and  cattle,  All  up  the  whole  space 
from  the  ^ge  of  the  water.  Just  opposite  to  you  is 
a  large  farm-house,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smooth 
lawn  embosomed  in  old  woods,  which  dimb  half  way 
up  the  mountain's  side,  and  discover  above  them  a 
broken  line  of  crags,  that  crovm  the  scene.  Not  a 
single  red  tile,  no  glaring  gentleman's  house  or 
garden  walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little 
unsuspected  paradise;  but  all  is  peace,  mstidty, 
and  happy  poverty,  in  its  neatest  and  most  becoming 
attire.' 

The  sublime  scenery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
in  Daupfainy  (the  subject  of  Gray's  noble  Alcaic 
ode),  awakened  all  his  poetical  enthusiasm.  Writ- 
ing to  his  mother  fh>m  Lyons,  he  saj^s — 'It  is  a 
fortnight  since  we  set  out  hence  upon  a  little  excur- 
sion to  Greneva.  We  took  the  longest  road,  which 
lies  through  Savoy,  on  purpose  to  see  a  famous 
monastery,  called  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  had 
no  reason  to  think  our  time  lost  After  having 
travelled  seven  days  very  slow  (for  we  did  not 
change  horses,  it  being  impossible  for  a  chaise  to  go 
post  in  these  roads),  we  arrived  at  a  little  village 
among  tiie  mountains  of  Savoy,  called  Echelles; 
f^m  thence  we  proceeded  on  horses,  who  are  used 
to  the  way,  to  the  mountain  of  the  Chartreuse.  It 
is  six  miles  to  the  top ;  the  road  runs  winding  up  it 
commonly  not  six  feet  broad ;  on  one  hand  is  the 
rock,  with  woods  of  pine-trees  hanging  overhead ; 
on  the  other  a  monstrous  predpice,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent  that 
sometimes  tumbling  among  the  fragments  of  stone 
that  have  fallen  from  on  high,  and  sometimes  pred- 
pitating  itsdf  down  vast  descents  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  which  is  still  made  greater  by  the  echo 
from  the  mountains  on  each  side,  concurs  to  form 
one  of  the  most  solemn,  the  most  romantic,  and  the 
most  astonishing  scenes  I  ever  behdd.  Add  to  this 
the  strange  views  made  by  the  crags  and  difTs  on 
the  other  hand,  tlic  cascades  that  in  many  places 
throw  themsdves  from  the  very  summit  down  into 
the  vale  and  the  river  below,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars impossible  to  describe,  you  will  condude 
we  had  no  occasion  to  repent  our  pains.  This  place 
St  Bruno  chose  to  retire  to»  and  upon  its  very  top 
founded  the  aforesaid  convent  which  is  the  superior 
of  the  whole  order.  When  we  came  there,  the  two 
fathers  who  are  connmlssioned  to  entertain  strangers 
(for  the  rest  must  neither  speak  one  to  another,  nor 
to  any  one  dse)  recdved  us  very  kindly,  and  set  be- 
fore us  a  repast  of  dried  flsh,  eggs,  butter,  and  fruits, 
all  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  extremdy  neat 
They  pressed  us  to  spend  the  night  there,  and  to 
stay  some  days  with  them ;  but  this  we  could  not 
do,  so  they  led  us  about  their  house,  which  is,  you 
must  think,  like  a  little  dty,  for  there  are  a  hundred 
fathers,  besides  three  hundred  servants,  that  make 
their  dothes,  grind  their  com,  press  their  wine,  and 
do  everything  among  themselves.  The  whole  is 
quite  orderly  and  simple;  nothing  of  finely ;  but 
the  wonderful  decency,  and  the  strange  situation, 
more  than  supply  the  pUoe  of  it  In  the  evening 
we  descended  by  the  same  way,  passing  through 
many  douds  that  were  then  forming  themselves  on 
the  mountain's  side.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  poetical  fHend  West 
Gray  again  adverts  to  this  memorable  visit :  '  In  our 
little  journey  up  the  Grande  Chartreuse,'  he  says, 
'  I  do  not  remember  to  have  gone  ten  paces  without 
an  exclamation  that  there  was  no  restraining.    Noi 
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anreeignce^  mUatorrati,  notacliff,  but  is  pregnant  with 
raigiim  aid  poetry.  There  are  certain  scene*  that 
would  awe  an  atheist  into  hdief,  wiiJiout  the  help  of  other 
arynmenL  One  need  not  haye  a  very  fantastic  ima- 
gination to  lee  spirits  there  at  noonday.  You  have 
Death  perpetually  before  your  eyes,  only  so  far  re- 
moTed,  as  to  compose  the  mind  without  frighten- 
mgit' 

In  taming  firom  these  exquisite  fragments  of  de- 
I  Bcription  to  the  poetry  of  Gray,  the  difference  will 
be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in  tiie  rhyme  and  mea- 
sure :  in  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  viyidness  of 
expresnon,  the  prose  is  equal  to  the  rerse. 

Hjfmn  to  Adversity, 

Daughter  of  Jore,  relentless  power. 

Thou  tamec  of  the  human  breast. 
Whose  iron  soouige,  and  torturing  hour. 

The  bad  affirifht,  afflict  the  best! 
Bound  in  thy  adainantine  chain. 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pun. 
And  purpl«  tyrants  rainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 

\Vhen  fint  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed, 
To  thee  he  gare  the  neayenly  birth. 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stem  rugged  nune,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  : 
What  sorrow  was,  tnon  bad'st  her  know. 
And  fivm  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others'  wo. 

Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleaamg  Folly's  idle  brood. 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leaye  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Li|^t  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go ' 
TIm  summer  £nend,  the  flattering  foe ; 
By  yain  Prosperity  reoeiyed, 
To  her  they  yow  their  troth,  and  are  again  belieyed. 

Wisdom,  in  sable  garb  arrayed. 

Immersed  in  rapturous  thought  profound. 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid. 
With  leaden  eye,  that  loyes  the  ground, 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  : 

Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend. 

With  Justice,  to  herMlf  seyere. 

And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Ok,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  I 
Not  in  thy  gorgon  terrors  clad. 

Nor  circled  with  the  yengeful  band 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen), 
With  thundering  yoice,  and  thn^atening  mien. 
With  soeaming  Honoris  fimeral  cry. 
Despair,  and  feu  IXsease,  and  ghastly  Poyerty. 


i: 


Thy  form  benign,  oh  goddess  I  .. 

Thy  milder  influence  impart. 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there. 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  generous  spark  extinct  reyiye ; 
Teach  me  to  loye  and  to  forgiye; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 

Ode  om  a  Distamt  Protpeet  of  Eton  OoOege. 

Te  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towen. 

That  cnwn  the  watery  glade. 
Where  grateful  science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's*  holy  shade ; 

*  King  ncDiy  TI.,  founder  of  the  college* 


And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  W  indsor^s  heights  the  expanse  below 
Of  groye,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey ; 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver-winding  way  1 

Ah,  happy  hills  I  ah,  pleasing  shade ! 

Ah,  fields  beloyed  in  yain ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  str&yedy 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  : 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentaiT  bliss  bestow, 
As,  waying  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe. 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seeo 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green. 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace. 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleaye 
With  pliant  arm  thy  j^lassy  wayot 
The  captiye  linnet  which  inthral ! 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 
Or  urge  the  flying  baU ! 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
'Oainst  grayer  hours,  that  bring  oonstnunt 

To  sweeten  liberty ; 
Some  bold  adyenturers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reien. 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descrr : 

Still  as  they  run,  they  look  behind  ; 

They  hear  a  yoice  in  eyery  wind. 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  possessed ; 
The  tear  for;^t  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
W^ild  wit,  inyention  oyer  new. 
And  liyely  cheer  of  yigour  bom ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  nighty 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  li^ty 
That  fly  the  approach  of  mom. 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  yictims  pla^ ; 
No  sense  haye  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to  day ; 
Yet  see  how  sJl  around  'em  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 
And  black  Misfortune's  bal^ul  troin. 

Ah!  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 

To  seize  their  prey,  the  murth'rous  band ; 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  1 

« 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear, 

The  yultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  loye  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth. 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart ; 

And  Enyy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

Grim-yisaged  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard.  Unkindness'  altered  eye, 
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Thftt  znockB  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  seyerest  wo, 

Lo!  in  the  vale  of  yean  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen. 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  yeins. 
That  eyeiy  labouring  sinew  strains, 
Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 

Lo  !  Poverty,  to  fill  the  Umd, 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 
And  slow<on8uming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings :  all  are  men. 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain. 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah  I  why  should  they  know  their  fate, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 
And  happiness  too  swiilly  flies  1 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  oliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

ITke  Bard.—A  Pindaric  Ode,'] 

[This  ode  is  founded  on  a  tradition  cnrrent  in  Wales,  that 
Edward  I.,  when  he  completed  the  oonqueat  of  that  country, 
ordered  aU  the  bards  that  fell  Into  hia.  hands  to  be  put  to 
death.] 

*  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king. 

Confusion  on  t^y  banners  wait ; 
Though  fanned  by  conouest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears !' 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  ^  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome'march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Olo'ster^  stood  aehast  in  speechless  trance ; 

*  To  arms !'  cried  Mortimer,^  and  couched  his  quiver- 

ing lance. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  floods 

Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  wo, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood 

(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 

streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) ; 

And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 

Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 

*  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave. 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  I 
O'er  thee,  oh  king!  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

'  SnowdoD  waa  a  name  fff  ven  by  the  Saxons  to  that  moon- 
tainous  tnuTt  whtch  the  Welsh  tbemarivei  call  Craig1an-«ryrL 
It  included  all  the  highlands  of  Gaemarvonahire  and  Merio- 
neththlre,  an  far  eaat  as  the  river  Conway.  R.  HyRden,  q)eak- 
ing  of  the  castle  of  Conway,  hullt  by  King  Edward  L,  aays, 

*  Ad  ortum  amnis  Conway  ad  clirum  moatia  Erery;'  and 
Matthew  of  Weittmlnater  (ad  ann.  1^3),  '  Apud  Aberoonway 
ad  pedea  inontis  Rnowdonia  fecit  erigi  castnun  forte.* 

'  Gilbert  de  Clare,  iiumamed  the  Red,  Earl  of  Olonoeater 
and  II«rtfonl,  aon-in-law  to  King  Edward. 

•  Edmond  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmora  They  both  were 
Lords- Marchen,  whose  lands  lay  on  the  bnrden  of  Wales,  and 
probably  acoompanicd  the  king  in  this  ezpodltion. 


'  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 

That  hushed  the  stormy  main : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  nis  craggy  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  viun 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  ^  they  lie. 

Smeared  with  sore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  far  aloof  Uie  afl&ighted  ravens  saul ; 
The  famished  eagle>  screams,  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 

Dear  as  the  lieht  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  oountiy's  crie^- 
No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliflfs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  Imger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line.* 

'  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 

The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  a&ight. 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley^  roof  that  ring. 
Shrieks  of  an  agonising  kingl 
She-wolf 4  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 

That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
From  thee  be  bom,^  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 

The  soouige  of  Heaven  I    What  terron  round  him 
wait  1 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind* 

Mifhty  victor,  mighty  lordL 

£ow^  on  his  funeral  couck  he  lies 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 

A  t^  k>  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior?  fled  I 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bomt 
Gone  to  saJute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,8  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 

While  proudly  ridinff  o'er  the  azure  realm. 
In  ffallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prpw,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hashed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,9 

The  rich  repast  prepare ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 

Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 

1  The  shores  of  Caernarvonshire,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey. 

'  Camden  and  others  obeenre,  that  eagles  used  annually  to 
build  their  eyry  among  the  locks  of  Bnowdon,  whloh  from 
thenoe  (as  some  think)  wera  named  by  the  Welsh  Cralgian- 
eiyrl,  or  the  crags  of  the  eaglaa  At  this  day,  I  am  told,  the 
highest  point  of  Bnowdon  is  called  the  eagle's  nest.  That  Urd 
is  ccrUinly  no  stranger  to  this  island,  as  the  8ooU  and  the 
people  of  Cumberland,  WcstmoreUnd,  Ac,  can  testify;  It 
has  eren  built  ito  nest  In  the  Peak  of  Derbyahire^Bee  WU- 
toui^bif'i  OmHSotoffif,  published  by  Ray)* 

•  Edward  IL,  cruelly  butchered  in  Berkeley  Castle. 
4  Isabel  of  France,  Bdward  IL's  sdulteroos  queen. 

•  Alluding  to  the  triumphs  of  Edward  III.  tn  Franoe. 

•  Alluding  to  the  death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  his  ehfl- 
dran,  and  even  robbed  In  his  last  moments  by  his  oottttiers  and 

his  mistress. 
7  Edwaid,  the  Black  Prince,  dead  some  time  before  Ms  flOher 

•  Magnlflcenoe  of  Richard  IL'S  rdgn.  See  Prolaact,  and 
othcw  contemporary  writen. 

•  Rlohard  IL  (ag  we  are  told  by  Archbialiop  Scroop,  and  the 
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Heud  je  tbs  din  of  battle  Iny,' 

Lance  to  Uoc,  and  bone  to  hone  I 

Loog  j«*rfl  of  hftToc  nr^  their  destined  coarse, 
And  through  the  kindred  MiuadroaH  mow  their  mj. 
Ye  ToweiB  of  Juliiu,'  LoadoD'a  laating  ihamc, 

Witli  muj  a  foul  and  midnight  mnrdei  fed, 
Bcrere  Ida  coDSort'd  &ith,3  hia  fother^s^  fune, 
re  the  meek  usiiipet'B°  lioly  head ! 
AboTc,  below,  the  rose  of  Bnow,S 
Twined  vHh  her  bluihing  foe,  m  ipiead  : 
I   The  biutled  bou7  in  infant  gon 

Wallom  benaaih  the  thofn;  ihade. 
Noir,  broUien,  bending  o'er  the  aceuned  loom, 
Stamp  m  oar  reugeance  deep,  and  ntifj  hia  doom. 

■■  Ediraid,  lo  !  to  ludden  fkle 

(WcaTe  m  the  woof.     The  thread  u  ipun). 
Balf  of  thj  heart*  we  cbnaecrate. 

S«  web  u  wore.    The  work  ii  draie)." 
7,  oh  itar  I  nor  thai  forloni 
LeiTv  me  unbleaBed,  nnpitied,  hex*  to  moom  t 
In  jtm  bri^t  tract,  that  Area  the  weeteni  ikies, 
Tbej  melt,  thej  Taniih  ftom  injr  ejes. 
Bat  ohi  what  »lemn  scene*,  on  Snowdon't  height 

Deaccnding  alo*,  theit  glittering  akirii  unioll  I 
Vinomi  of  gloij,  spare  mj  aching  sight ; 

Ye  onbrnn  sges,  crowd  not  on  mj  soul  1 
Ko  more  our  Img-loit  Arthni*  we  bewail. 
All  hail,  je  geaoine  kinp:'^  Britannia's  issoe  baill 

!   Girt  with  man;  a  banm  hold, 

Sablime  their  Btanj  fronts  thej  rear : 

And  gotgeoiu  dames,  and  alateimen  old, 
Jd  bearded  majeat;  appear. 

In  the  midit  a  foim  dirine  I 
I    Ber  eje  proclaima  her  of  the  Briton-llne ; 

Uei  lion-port,"  her  awe-rommaiidiDg  fliM, 

Atlempend  sweet  to  lirgin-grace. 

What  atringi  ajmphooious  tremble  in  the  air, 
,  What  stisins  of  local  tniuport  round  her  [da;  I 


The;  breathe 


Taliei 


The  Terse  adorn  agaJn 

Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Lore, 
And  Truth  Kicre,  iy  fait;  Fiction  dressed. 

baskined'  measures  moro 
Pale  Orief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tjinnt  of  the  throblicg  breast. 
A  Toice'  as  of  the  cherub-cboir, 
Qal«  from  bloomine  Eden  bear ; 

And  distant  waiblings^  lenen  on  my  ear, 
That,  loet  in  long  futurity,  einii*. 
Fond,  impious  man,  think'st  thou  f  oa  sanguine  eloud, 

Bvaedbythybreath,  baa  quenched  the  orb  of  day! 
To-morrow  he  repain  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  tedoabled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 

The  diSercDt  doom  our  Fates  assiga. 
Be  thine  Despair,  and  acsptied  Care ; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.' 
He  apoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mouniMn's  bright, 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endlee*  night. 

Elt^  Wrioat  in  a  Oniniiy  ChvTdiyard. 


^aka    Tbc  hemiD  ]^not  slie  gav 

■e  loH  of  bcr.  m  itOI  to  be  sgai  at  Northimptoo,  fleddlng- 

n.  Wslthun.  vid  oilHr  plBcea 

■  II  WW  the  DODDiiiii  teUaf  of  the  Weldi  nitloa,  that  Elng 

rthur  was  MID  iUtc  Id  Fair;  Land,  and  ihouM  reluin  aiaiD 

I  rtlfn  anr  Britain. 

>•  Bolb  Mtriln  aod  Tallc*^  had  pfopfaeded,  that  the  Wdita 


ctai^of  Che  bai^  Aourlibed  in  the  Mxlhom- 


Stoks  Fogus  Church,  and  Tomb  of  Qraj. 
The  eoifew  toll*  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

The  lowing  betda  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  bis  weary  way. 

And  leares  the  world  to  darkness  and  ia  me. 
Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Sare  where  the  beetle  wbeela  his  droning  flight. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds : 
S«TS  that  from  yonder  iij-mantled  tower. 

The  moping  owl  doea  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  auch  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 

Molest  bet  anuient  toUtary  reign. 


MitfakMiMiBA* 
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Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heayes  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  ineense-hreathing  mom, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  erening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  retun. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  enyied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  hanrest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gare, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour: — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  Memoiy  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  pnuse. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath! 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  Flatteiy  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death! 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 

Fall  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  nnfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear: 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  d«pisc^ 

To  scattef  plentpr  o'er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  their  histoiy  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  thwr  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  straggling  pangs  of  conscious  troth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  iqgenuous  *^Wmf^ 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxuir  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 

Along  the  eool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiselen  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect^ 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 


Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 

That  t«Ach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind! 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Even  firom  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  eiics. 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fifes. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  mquire  thy  fate ; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
'  Oft  hare  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brashing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sua  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove; 

Now  drooping,  wofiu,  wan,  like  one  forlom. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill, 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favourite  tree ; 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 

The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  through  the  chureh-way  path  we  saw  him  borne: 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thom.' 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown  ; 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Largo  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Hearen  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 

He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear, 
Hegained  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  firailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

The  AUianeB  heiwm  Oovemment  <md  JBdueaium; 

a  FragnutU, 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth. 
Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  generous  birth. 
Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  ji^ce  retains 
Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins  : 
And,  as  in  climes  where  Winter  holds  his  reign. 
The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain. 
Forbids  her  germs  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise. 
Nor  trusts  her  blossoms  to  the  churiidi  skies  : 
To  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  aire, 
Unformed,  unfriended  by  those  kindly  cares. 
That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart. 
Spread  the  young  tluHight,  and  warm  the  opcningheait. 
So  fond  instruction  on  the  growing  powen 
Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores. 
If  AQual  justice,  with  unclouded  fiuse. 
Smile  not  indulgent  on  the  rising  race, 
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And  scAttor  with  a  free,  though  frugal  hand, 
Light  golden  showen  of  plen^  o*er  the  land ; 
But  I^Tann/  lias  fixed  her  empire  there. 
To  CMck  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fear, 
And  blast  the  blooming  promise  of  the  jeu. 

The  spacious  animated  scene  surrej. 
From  where  the  rolling  orb  that  gives  the  daj. 
His  sable  sons  with  nearer  course  surrounds. 
To  either  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds. 
How  rude  •oe'er  the  exterior  f<Mnn  we  find, 
Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  raried  mind. 
Alike  to  all  the  kind  imnartial  Hearen 
The  qMuks  of  truth  and  happiness  has  giren : 
With  eense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain. 
They  follow  pleasure,  and  they  fiy  from  pain ; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancy  draws. 
The  event  presages,  and  explores  the  cause ; 
The  soft  returns  of  gratitude  they  know, 
Bj  6and  eluda,  by  foree  repel  the  foe ; 
While  nmtiial  wishes  mutual  woes  endear, 
The  social  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. 

Say,  then,  throng  ages  by  what  fate  confined. 
To  diftrent  climes  seem  different  souls  assigned  t 
Here  measured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
Fix  and  improre  the  polished  arts  of  peace. 
There  industry  and  gain  their  rigils  keep. 
Command  the  winds,  and  tame  &e  unwiUing  deep. 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prerail ; 
There  languid  pleasure  sighs  in  ereary  gale. 
Oft  o^er  the  tnimblinc  nations  firom  a&r 
Has  S^thia  breathed  the  lirin^  cloud  of  war ; 
And,  where  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  sway. 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  rolled 

away. 
As  oft  hare  issued,  host  impelling  hosty 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast. 
The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  Doasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  riew 
A  bri^ter  day,  and  heavens  of  asure  hue, 
Seent  the  new  fnigrsnce  of  the  breathing  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 
I¥oad  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod. 
Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monardi's  nod. 
While  European  freedom  still  withstands 
The  encroaching  tide  that  drowns  her  lessening  lands, 
And  sees  far  o^  with  an  indignant  groan. 
Her  native  plains  and  empires  once  ner  own  f 
Can  opener  skies  and  suns  of  fiercer  fiame 
O'cfpowcr  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame ; 
As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray. 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  ? 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  warl 
And  iriim  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around, 
Musi  sickening  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground? 
Unmanly  thought  I  what  seasons  can  control, 
Whai  fiuided  mne  can  ciroumscrihe  the  soul. 
Who,  oonsdons  of  the  souroe  from  whence  she  springp, 
By  nason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings. 
Spite  of  her  frail  eompanion,  dauntless  goes 
O'er  Lybia's  deserts  and  throo^  Zcmbla's  snows  f 
She  bids  eadi  ahunbering  energy  awake. 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take, 
Suspenda  the  inferior  laws  that  rule  our  clay ; 
The  stubbom  elemsnis  confess  her  sway ; 
Their  little  wants,  thmr  low  desires,  refine. 
And  nise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  boi  the  human  fabric  mm  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 
A»  various  tmcts  enforee  a  various  toil, 
Tha  masMB  apeak  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 
An  iron  race  the  mountain*eliffii  maintain. 
Foes  to  the  gentle  genius  of  the  plain ; 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found. 
With  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ^und. 


To  turn  the  torrent's  swift-descending  flood. 

To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood. 

What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  trained. 

They  guard  with  spirit  what  by  strength  they  gained  t 

And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see, 

The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 

(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow). 

Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  t 

What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread. 

Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  summer  bed. 

From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 

And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wateiy  wings. 

If  with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail. 

The  dusk^  people  drive  before  the  ^e ; 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride, 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

WILLIAlf   XA80N. 

WnxxAX  Mason,  the  friend  and  literary  executor 
of  Gray,  long  survived  the  connection  which  did  him 
BO  much  honour,  but  he  appeared  early  as  a  poet 
He  was  the  son  Ot  the  Rev.  Mr  Mason,  vicar  m  St 
Trinity,  Torkahire,  where  he  waa  bom  in  1725. 
At  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gray,  who  assisted  him  in  obtaining 
his  degree  of  M.A.  His  first  literaxy  production 
waa  an  attack  on  the  Jacobitism  of  Oxnird,  to  which 
Thomas  Warton  replied  in  his  *  Triumph  of  Isis.'  In 
1753  appeared  his  tragedy  of  EJfrida,  *  written,'  aaya 
Southey,  *  on  an  artificial  modd,  and  in  a  gorgeoua 
diction,  because  he  thought  Shakspeare  hod  pre- 
cluded all  hope  of  excellence  in  any  other  form  of 
drama.'  The  model  of  Maaon  waa  the  Greek  drama, 
and  he  introduced  into  hia  play  the  classic  accom- 
paniment of  the  chorus.  A  second  drama,  Caraeta' 
cut,  is  of  a  higher  cast  than  *£lfrlda:'  more  noble 
and  spirited  in  langufige,  and  of  more  auatained 
dignity  in  acenea,  situationa,  and  character.  Maaon 
alao  vrrote  a  aeries  of  odes  on  Independence^  Memory, 
Mdamehchft  and  The  Fall  of  Tyranny,  in  which  his 
gorgeouaneaa  of  diction  awells  into  extravagance 
and  bombast  Hia  other  poetical  worka  are  hia 
English  Garden,  a  long  deacriptive  poem  in  blank 
verae,  extended  over  four  hooka,  and  an  ode  on  the 
Commemoraiian  ^  the  JBrituh  Heooluikm,  in  which  he 
aaaerta  those  Whig  principlea  which  be  ateadfkatly 
maintained  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  Aa  in  hia  dramaa  Maaon  had  made  an  in- 
novation on  the  established  taste  of  tlie  times,  he 
ventured,  with  equal  ancceaa,  to  depart  firom  the 
practice  of  English  authors,  in  writing  the  life  of 
his  friend  Gray.  Instead  of  presenting  a  continuous 
narrative,  in  whidi  the  biographer  idone  is  visible, 
he  incorporated  the  journals  and  lettera  of  the  poet 
in  chronological  ocder,  ihua  making  the  subject  of 
the  memoir  in  some  degree  his  own  biographer, 
and  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  more  fully  and 
oorrectiy  of  his  situation,  thoughta,  and  fedinga. 
The  ph&n  waa  afterwarda  adopted  by  Boawell  in  hia 
Life  of  Johnaon,  and  haa  been  aanctioned  by  anbae- 
quent  uaage,  in  all  cases  where  the  subject  is  of  im- 
portance enough  to  demand  copious  information  and 
minute  personal  detaila.  The  circumatancea  of 
Maaon'a  Ufe  are  soon  related.  After  his  career  at 
college,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  royid  chaplains.  He  held  the  living  of 
Ashton,  and  waa  precentor  of  York  cathedral. 
When  politica  ran  high,  he  took  an  active  part  on 
the  aide  of  the  Whiga,  bat  waa  respected  by  all 
parties.    He  died  in  1797. 

Maaon'a  poetry  cannot  be  aaid  to  be  popular,  even 
with  poetical  readers.  Hia  greatest  want  is  simpli- 
city, yet  at  times  his  rich  diction  has  a  fine  effect 
In  hia  *  English  Garden,'  though  verboae  and  Ian- 
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suid  u  &  trbole,  there  are  tome  exquitite  imiget. 
Thu*,  be  w;Bof  Time,  itf 

Qiidtul  loocb 
Hu  looiildeKd  into  bekut^  muif  ■  tower 
WUch,  when  it  ftowned  with  »U  itl  iMttlemenla, 
Wm  oiilj  taiTiblc. 
Of  woodland  fccnery — 

.  Manj  k  glada  i>  found 
Thu  li&uut  of  wood-godi  onlj  ;  where,  if  ui 
E'ei  dared  to  tread,  'twai  with  uiuandaled  foot, 
Piiotleu,  ai  if  'twen  hoi;  graund. 
Grsj  quotes  the  fallowing  lines  in  one  of  Muon'i 
odei  u  '  laperlatire:' — 

Wbile  through  the  weat,  where  niLlia  thecrimKiTi  daj, 
Medl  twilight  ilawljnili,  and  waTO  her  bannengtaj. 

[Frmtt  Caraeiactu.} 

Mona  on  Snowdon  calls : 
Hear,  thou  king  of  mauutun*,  hear  ; 

ilark,  the  «p«aki  fioni  all  hei  itringi : 

Hark,  her  laud«t  echo  rings  ; 
King  of  iQountaini,  bend  thine  eai: 

Srnd  thT  flpiiits,  send  them  soon. 

Now,  when  midoijht  and  the  moon 
Meet  upon  thj  front  of  snow  ; 

See,  their  gold  and  ebon  rod. 

Where  the  sober  niaten  nod, 
And  greet  in  whispere  sage  and  ilow. 
SnowdoD,  mark  I  lU  muic's  hour, 
Kow  the  EQUttered  spell  hath  power  ; 
Power  to  nnd  th;  ribn  of  rock. 
And  bunt  th;  b»e  with  thunder's  shock : 
But  to  thee  no  ruder  spell 
Shall  Mona  use,  than  those  that  dwelt 
Id  music's  secret  cells,  and  tie 
Steeped  in  the  stream  of  tutrinonj. 

Snowdon  tias  heard  the  strain : 
Hark,  amid  the  wondering  grore 

Other  harpings  answer  clear. 

Other  Toices  meet  our  ear, 
Pinionn  flutter,  shadows  moTe, 

Bus7  murmurs  hum  around. 

Rustling  Testments  bnish  the  ground  ; 
Bound  and  round,  and  round  thejr  go, 

Through  the  twilight,  tluough  the  sWe, 

Mount  the  oak's  majestic  head, 
And  gild  the  tufted  misletoe. 
Cea«,  je  glittering  lace  of  light, 
CloM  jour  wings,  and  check  jour  flight; 
Here,  airanged  in  order  due. 
Spread  jour  robe*  of  saffron  hue  ; 
For  lo  1  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Mightj  Mador  smites  the  ljr«  i 
Hark,  he  sweepe  (he  maner-stiings  ; 
Listen  all 

Epitaph  on  ifrt  Maton,  »  tie  CaUudnd  oj  BritoL 
Take,  holj  earth  I  all  that  mj  soul  holds  dear: 

Take  that  b«t  gift  which  heaien  so  latelj  gaTe : 
To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  can 

Her  faded  form ;  she  bowed  to  taste  the  ware. 
And  di»d  I  Does  jouth,  does  beaotj,  read  the  liue  t 

Don  sjmpathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  I 
Speak,  dead  Maria  1  breathe  a  strain  dirine; 

Eten  fiom  the  grare  thou  slialt  hare  power  to  charm. 
Bid  them  be  chute,  be  innocent,  like  tbae  ; 

Bid  theiD  in  dutj's  sphete  as  meeUj  mora  ; 
And  if  to  fair,  flrom  ranitj  as  free  ; 

As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  lore. 
Telt  them,  though  'tii  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

(Twas  eren  to  thee)  jet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 
HeaTgn  lift*  its  ereriasting  poitala  high, 

And  Inds  *  the  piuv  in  hM»  babold  tiicit  God.' 


Olitsb  Goldsiiith,  whose  writings  range  over 
everj  department  of  miscellaneous  literature,  chal- 
lenge* attention  as  a  poet  chiefly  for  the  unaffected 
ease,  gr*ce.andtcnderDeas  of  his  descriptions  of  rural 
■nd  domestic  life,  and  for  a  certain  vein  of  pensiie 
pliiloaophic  reflection.  His  countrjmou  Burke  said 
of  bimseU;  that  he  had  taken  his  ideas  of  liberty  not 
too  high,  that  they  might  last  liim  through  life, 
Goldsmith  aeeais  to  have  pitched  his  poetry  in  a 
subdued  under  tone,  that  he  might  luxuriate  at  wiH 
among  those  images  of  quiet  b^uty.  comfort,  bene- 
volence, and  aim[3e  pathos,  that  were  most  congenial 
to  his  own  character,  his  hopes,  or  tiis  experience. 
Ttiis  popular  poet  was  Ixim  at  Pallas,  a  small  village 
in  the  parish  of  Forney,  county  of  Lon^urd,  Ireland, 
on  the  l(Kh  of  November  \'2S.  Ue  was  the  aiith 
of  a  family  of  nine  childreu,  and  bis  falbur,  the  liev. 
ClLarles  Goldsmilh,  was  a  poor  curate,  who  eked 
out-the  scanty  funds  which  he  derived  from  bis  pro- 
fession, by  renting  and  cultivating  some  land.  The 
poet's  father  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  rectory  at 
Kilkenny  West,  and  removed  to  the  bouse  andlann 


of  Umoj,  in  liii  former  parish.  Here  Ooldsmith^ 
youth  was  spent,  and  here  be  found  the  materiaU 
for  his  Duerltd  ViUagt.  After  a  good  coontry  edu- 
cation, Oliver  was  admittedasiier  of  Trinity  c^e^ 
Dublin,  June  II,  IT45.  The  expense  of  his  educatioo 
was  chiefly  defrayed  hj  his  nncle,  tbe  Rev.  Thomac 
Contarini,  an  ext^lent  man,  son  to  an  Italian  of  the 
Contarini  family  at  Venice,  and  a  clergyman  of  Uw 
established  church.  At  college,  the  poet  vaa 
thoughtless  and  inegnlar,  and  always  in  want.  Hia 
tutor  was  a  man  of  fierce  and  brutal  passioos,  and 
liaving  struck  him  on  one  occasion  before  a  party 
of  friends,  the  poet  left  college,  and  wandered  about 
tbe  country  for  some  time  io  the  ntmoet  poverty. 
His  brother  Heorj  clothed  and  carried  him  back  to 
college,  and  on  the  17th  of  February  1749.  he  wm 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  &A.  Uoldsmith  now 
^adly  left  the  university,  and  leturaed  to  Liaioy- 
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His  &ther  wu  dead,  but  he  idled  away  two  years 
among  his  relations.  He  afterwards  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  a  year.  His  uncle  then  gave  him  £50  to 
Btadj  the  law  in  Bublin,  but  he  lost  the  whole  in  a 
gaming  boose.  A  second  contribution  was  raised, 
and  the  poet  next  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  continued  a  year  and  a-half  studying  medi- 
ciiie.  He  then  drew  upon  his  tmcle  for  £20,  and 
embark^  for  Bordeaux.  The  vessel  was  driven 
into  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  whilst  there.  Gold- 
smith and  his  fellow  passengers  were  arrested  and 
pot  into  prison,  where  the  poet  was  kept  a  fortnight 
it  appealed  that  his  companions  were  Scotsmen,  in 
the  French  service,  and  had  been  in  Scotland  enlist- 
ing soldiers  for  the  Erench  army.  Having  over- 
come this  most  innocent  of  all  his  misfortunes,  he  is 
represented  as  having  immediately  proceeded  to 
Leyden ;  but  this  part  of  his  biography  has  lately 
got  a  new  turn  £rom  the  inquiries  of  a  gentleman 
whose  book  is  quoted  below,*  according  to  which  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  now,  instead  of  four  years 
later,  that  Goldsmith  acted  as  usher  of  Dr  Hilner's 
school  at  Beckham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  tradition  of  the  school  is,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely  good-natured  and  playful,  and  advanced 
his  pupils  more  by  conversation  than  by  book-tasks. 
On  the  supposition  of  this  being  the  true  account  of 
Goldsmith's  25th  year,  we  may  presume  that  he 
next  went  to  Leyden,  and  there  made  the  resolution 
to  trmvel  over  the  Continent  in  spite  of  all  pecuniaxy 
deficiencies.  He  stopped  some  time  at  Louvain,  in 
Flanders,  at.  Antwerp,  and  at  Brussels.  In  France, 
he  is  said,  like  George  Primrose,  in  his  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  to  have  occasionaUy  earned  a  night's 
lodging  and  food  by  playing  on  his  flute. 

How  offten  hare  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 

With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ! 

Whei«  shading  elms  along  the  maigin  grew, 

And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew ; 

And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still, 

Bat  mocked  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill, 

Yet  would  the  villa|;e  praise  my  wondrous  power, 

And  dance,  foxgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 

Travettar, 

Scenes  of  this  kind  formed  an  appropriate  school 
te  the  poet  He  brooded  with  deUgbt  over  these 
pictures  of  humble  primitive  happines8»  and  his 
imaginatioa  loved  to  invest  them  with  the  charms  of 
poetxy.  Goldsmith  afterwards  visited  Germany 
and  the  Rhine.  From  Switzerland  he  sent  the  first 
sketch  of  the  'Traveller'  to  his  brother.  The  lofUer 
cfaarms  of  natore  in  tiiese  Alpine  scenes  seems  to 
hare  had  no  permanent  effect  on  the  character  or 
directkm  of  his  genius.  He  visited  Florence,  Verona, 
Venioe,  and  stopped  at  Padua  some  months,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  medical  degree.  In 
1756  the  poet  reached  England,  after  two  years  of 
waadering,  kxiely,  and  in  poverty,  yet  buoyed  up 
by  dreams  of  hope  and  fame.  Many  a  hard  struggle 
he  had  yet  to  encounter  I  His  biographers  repre- 
sent him  as  now  becoming  usher  at  Dr  Milner's 
school,  a  portion  of  his  history  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  plaoe  at  an  earlier  period.  However  this 
may  be,  he  is  soon  after  found  contributing  to  the 
Honihly  Review.  He  was  also  some  time  assistant 
to  a  cbanisL  A  ixUege  friend,  Dr  Sleigh,  enabled 
him  to  commcnoe  practice  as  a  humble  physician 
in  Bsnknde,  Southwark;  but  his  chief  support 
arose  from  oolilribiitioiis  to  the  periodical  literature 

*  CdOactiofM  IDimtTBiiTe  of  the  d«oloey.  History,  Antl- 
4aftks,atidA«ocUaoBsofCsBiberw«U.   By  Donglas  Allport. 
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of  the  day.  In  1758  he  presented  himself  at 
Surgeons'  Hall  for  examination  as  an  hospital 
mate,  with  the  view  of  entering  the  army  or  navy ; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  of  being  rejected 
as  unqualified.  That  he  might  appear  before 
the  examining  surgeon  suitably  dressed.  Goldsmith 
obtained  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  for  which  Griffiths, 
publisher  of  the  Monthly  Keview,  became  security. 
The  clothes  were  immediately  to  be  returned  when 
the  purpose  was  served,  or  the  debt  was  to  be 
dischaiged.  Poor  Goldsmith,  having  failed  in  his 
object,  and  probably  distressed  by  urgent  want, 
pointed  the  clothes.  The  publisher  threatened,  and 
the  poet  replied — *  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaol, 
to  which  my  own  imprudences  and  your  letter 
seem  to  point  I  have  seen  it  inevitable  tiiese 
three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens  I  request  it  as 
a  favour — as  a  favour  that  may  prevent  somewhat 
more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  struggling  with 
a  wretched  being — ^with  all  that  contempt  and  indi- 
gence brings  with  it — ^with  all  those  strong  passions 
which  make  contempt  insupportable.  "V^Hiat,  then, 
has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  ?'  Such  was  the  almost 
hopeless  condition,  the  deep  despair,  of  this  im- 
prudent but  amiable  author,  who  has  added  to  the 
delight  of  millions,  and  to  the  glory  of  English 
literature. 

Henceforward  the  life  of  Goldsmith  was  that  of  a 
man  of  letters.  He  lived  solely  by  his  pen.  Besides 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews,  the  Lady's  Magazine,  the  British  Maga- 
zine, &c,  he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
State  c/ Polite  Learning  in  Europe  0759),  his  admir- 
able Chinese  Letters,  afterwards  published  with  the 
tiUe  of  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash, 
and  the  History  ofJSngiand  in  a  series  of  letters  from 
a  nobleman  to  his  son.  The  latter  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  was  popularly  attributed  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. In  December  1764  appeiu^  his  poem  of 
The  Traveller,  the  chief  comer-stone  of  his  fame, 
*  without  one  bad  line,'  as  has  been  said ;  '  without 
one  of  Dryden's  careless  verses.'  Charles  Fox  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English 
language ;  and  Dr  Johnson  (then  numbered  among 
Goldsmith's  friends)  said  that  the  merit  of  *The 
Traveller*  was  so  well  established,  that  Mr  Fox's 
praise  could  not  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish 
it  The  periodical  critics  were  unanimous  in  its 
praise.  In  1766  he  published  his  exquisite  novel. 
The  Vicar  of  Wak^td,  wliich  had  been  written  two 
years  before,  and  sold  to  Newberry  the  bookseller, 
to  discharge  a  pressing  debt  His  comedy  of  The 
Good'Natured  Man  was  produced  in  1767,  his  Roman 
History  next  year,  and  The  Deserted  Village  in  1770. 
The  latter  was  as  popular  as  *The  Traveller,'  and 
speedily  ran  through  a  number  of  editions.  In  1 7  73, 
Goldsmith's  comedy.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  was 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  with  immense 
applause.  He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  fame 
and  popularity.  The  march  had  been  long  and  toil- 
some, and  he  was  oflen  near^  fainting  by  the  way; 
but  his  success  was  at  length  complete.  His  name 
stood  among  the  foremost  gf  his  contemporaries ;  his 
works  brought  him  in  from  £1000  to  £1800  per  an- 
num. Difficulty  and  distress,  however,  still  clung 
to  him :  poetry  had  found  him  poor  at  first,  and  she 
kept  him  so.  From  heedless  profusion  and  extrava- 
gance, chiefiy  in  dress,  and  from  a  benevolence  whicli 
knew  no  limit  while  ms  funds  lasted.  Goldsmith  was 
scarcely  ever  free  firom  debt  The  gaming  table  also 
presented  irresistible  attractions.  He  hung  loosely 
on  society,  without  wife  or  domestic  tie ;  and  his 
early  habits  and  experience  were  ill  calculated  to 
teach  him  strict  conscientiousness  or  regularity.  He 
oftntimiftd  to  wxite  task-work  fas  the  bookseUerr 
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and  produced  a  *  History  of  England*  in  four  yolumes. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  *  History  of  Greece'  in  two 
yolumes,  for  which  he  was  paid  £250.  He  had  con- 
tracted to  write  a  '  History  of  Animated  Nature'  in 
eight  Tolmnes,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  guineas  for 
each  volume;  but  this  work  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, though  the  greater  part  was  finished  in  his 
own  attractive  and  easy  manner.  In  March  1774, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  complaint  (dysuria) 
caused  by  close  study,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
nervous  fever.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  apo- 
thecary, he  persisted  in  the  use  of  James's  powders, 
a  medicine  to  which  he  had  often  had  recourse ;  and 
gradually  getting  worse,  he  expired  in  strong  con- 
vulsions on  the  4th  of  April  The  death  of  so  popu- 
lar an  author,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was  a  shock 
equally  to  his  iriends  and  the  public  The  former 
knew  his  sterling  worth,  and  loved  him  with  all  his 
foibles — ^his  unduguised  vanity,  his  national  prouc- 
ness  to  blundering,  his  thoughtless  extravagance,  his 
credulity,  and  his  frequent  absurdities.  Under  these 
ran  a  current  of  generous  benevolence,  of  enlightened 
zeal  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  of  manly  independent  feeling.  He  died  £2000 
in  debt:  *Was  ever  poet  so  tnisted  before!'  ex- 
claimed Johnson.  His  remains  were  interred  in  tlie 
Temple  burying  ground,  and  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  the  grave 
of  Gay,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled  in  character, 
and  far  surpassed  in  genius. 

The  plan  of  *  The  Traveller'  is  simple,  yet  compre- 
hensive and  philosophical  The  poet  represents  him- 
self as  sitting  among  Alpine  solitudes,  looking  down 
on  a  hundred  realms — 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide. 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

He  views  the  whole  with  delight,  yet  sighs  to  think 
that  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  is  so  small,  and  he 
wishes  to  find  some  spot  consigned  to  real  happiness, 
where  his  *  worn  soul 

Might  gather  bliss  to  see  his  fellows  blessed. 

But  where  is  such  a  spot  to  be  found  ?  The  natives 
of  each  country  think  their  own  the  best — the  pa- 
triot boasts — 

His  fint,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

If  nations  are  compared,  the  amount  of  happiness  in 
each  is  found  to  be  about  the  same;  and  to  illustrate 
this  position,  the  poet  describes  the  state  of  manners 
and  government  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  In  general  correctness  and 
beauty  of  expression,  these  sketches  have  never  been 
surpassed.  The  politician  may  think  that  the  poet 
ascribes  too  little  importance  to  the  influence  of 
government  on  the  happiness  of  manldnd,  seeing 
that  in  a  despotic  state  the  whole  must  depend  on 
the  individual  character  of  the  governor ;  yet  in  the 
cases  dted  by  Goldsmith,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  his 
conclusions;  while  his  short  sententious  reasoning 
is  relieved  and  elevated  by  bursts  of  true  poetry. 
His  character  of  the  men  of  England  used  to  draw 
tears  from  Dr  Johnson : — 

Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 

With  daring  aims  iireinilarly  great. 

Pride  in  their  port,  denanee  in  their  eye, 

1  see  the  lords  of  hnman  kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 

B^  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from  nature's  hand. 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 

True  to  imagined  ri^t,  abore  control. 

While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Qoldimith  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  oontrut  in  | 


heightening  the  effect  of  his  pictures.  In  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  the  rich  scenery  of  Italy,  and  the 
eficminate  character  of  its  population,  are  placed  in 
striking  juxtaposition  with  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  their  hardy  natives. 

ITtaliaM  and  Swist  QmimUd.] 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  ; 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 

While  oil  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between. 

With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found. 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  geud  wings  expand, 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  : 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  serous,  yet  untrue  ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contammate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  beliind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state ; 
At  her  command  the  palace  leanied  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies ; 
The  canvass  glowed  beyond  even  nature  ii»nn. 
The  pregnant  quany  teemed  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail ;  ! 

While  nought  remained  of  all  tlutt  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  dLill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pnde ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  anayed. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  evexr  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled^ 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Each  nobler  aim,  repressed  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind. 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  CsBsars  ones  bore  sway. 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  lamr  pilO| 
£xults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smiM. 

My  soul  turn  from  them,  tun  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  dimes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansioii  tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread ; 
No  product  here  the  bamu  hills  uToid, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword ; 
No  vemal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May ; 
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No  sephyr  fondly  gues  tlie  moantain'd  breftflt. 
Bat  meteon  glare,  and  Rtormy  glooms  invest. 

Tet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  Door  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though 

small. 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head. 
To  duune  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 
No  ooctlj  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal. 
To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal ; 
Bui  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  fiom  short  repose. 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  venturous  ploughshajre  to  the  steep  ; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way. 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  ni^t  returning,  evexy  labour  sped. 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
Hit  dliildren's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 
While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard. 
Displays  her  cleuily  platter  on  the  board : 
Ana  haply  too  some  pilgrim  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thns  every  good  hu  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  ]^riot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  even  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise. 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Ctinn  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
Bui  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  moro. 

iFrancc  CknUraUed  with  Holland.'] 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idlj  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains,  ^ 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  coirent ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land. 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

Bat  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise : 
For  pnise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Ealeeblea  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leaos  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hcooe  oetentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vaoi^  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  rebe  of  friexe  with  copper  laoe ; 
Here  beggar  piide  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a-year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fa«iion  draws, 
Vor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  fiies. 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Meihinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And^  seduloiis  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
lift  the  tall  nmpirs's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinlu,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  aims  amidst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  oat  atL  empiroi  and  usuips  the  shore : 


While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs. 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brines. 
Are  here  displayed.  Their  much-loved  wealth  imparts 
Ck>nvenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear. 
Even  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies. 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves ; 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves. 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

The  'Deserted  Village'  is  limited  in  design,  bat 
exhibits  the  same  correctness  of  outline,  and  the 
same  beauty  of  colouring,  as  *  The  Traveller.'  Tlie 
poet  drew  upon  his  recollections  of  Lissoy  for  most 
of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  the  characters  introduced. 
His  father  sat  for  the  village  pastor,  and  such  a  por- 
trait might  welk  have  cancelled,  with  Oliver's  rela- 
tions, all  the  follies  and  irregularities  of  his  youth. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  poem  in  the  English  language 
more  universally  popular  than  the  'Deserted  Vil- 
lage.' Its  best  passages  are  learned  in  youth,  and 
never  quit  the  memory.  Its  delineations  of  rustic 
life  accord  with  those  ideas  of  romantic  parity, 
seclusion,  and  happiness,  which  the  young  mind 
associates  with  the  country  and  all  its  chaittis,  be- 
fore modern  manners  and  oppression  had  driven 
tb^m  thence— 

To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind. 

Political  economists  may  dispute  the  axiom,  that 
luxury  is  hurtful  to  nations ;  and  carious  speculators, 
like  MandevUle,  may  even  argue  that  private  vices 
arc  public  benefits ;  but  Goldsmith  has  a  surer  ad- 
vocate in  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  which  yield  a 
spontaneous  assent  to  the  principles  he  inculcates, 
when  teaching  by  examples,  with  all  the  efficacy  of 
apparent  truth,  and  all  the  effect  of  poetical  beauty 
and  excellence. 

[Ikacription  of  Avbum — The   Village  Preacher ,  the 
Sdioolmatterf  and  Alehoute — JleJUctions.] 

Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain ; 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summers  lingering  blooms  delayed ; 
Drar  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please ; 
How  often  have  I  loitoed  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene ! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm ! 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm ; 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill ; 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 
How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play ; 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free. 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  rou* 
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And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired  : 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 
The  bashful  Tirgin*8  sidelong  looks  of  love. 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprore— 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these. 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e*en  toil  to  please. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  erening's  close. 
Up  younder  hill  the  Tillage  murmur  rose ; 
There  as  I  passed,  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o*er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watchdog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  stiU  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year ; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train  ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his 'guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruined  spendthrift  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done. 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  wo ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But,  in  his  duty  prompt  at  evenr  call. 
He  watched  and  wept,  ne  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  her  new  fledged  oflfkpring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control 
Despair  and  ansuish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  witn  double  sway ; 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoflT,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile ; 
His  mtdy  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed. 
Their  welfare  pleaded  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  itoim ; 


Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  strangling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skill^  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  evenr  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  m  his  morning's  face ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned ; 
Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
^Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage ; 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guase ; 
In  arguing,  too,  the  panon  owned  his  skill. 
For  even,  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  ofleamed  length,  and  thundering  sound. 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  cany  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fiune :  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye,_ 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired. 
Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired ; 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white-washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  gooee ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  cnilled  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay ; 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show. 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendour  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall  I 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart. 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblirion  of  his  daily  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  bsrllad  shall  prerail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressed* 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  nch  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  inin ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  mv  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  glota  of  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  iwaj : 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  maaqoeiadep 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed, 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy  I 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  surv«j 
The  rich  man's  joys  increaae,  the  poox^s  dieeay, 
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Tii  yours  to  judg|e  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splenaid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  frei^ted  ore, 
And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore ; 
Hoards,  eren  beyond  the  miser's  wish,  abound. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  \b  but  a  name. 
That  leares  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  parks  extended  bounds. 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds ; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth. 
Has  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their 

growth; 
His  seat,  where  solitaiy  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 
Around  the  world  each  netful  product  flies. 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  land  adorned  for  pleasure  all. 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  &ir  female,  unadorned  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Sli^ts  CTexy  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ; 
Bat  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lorers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress  : 
Thus  fares  the  liuid,  by  luxury  betrayed, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  aiiayed ; 
But  Texging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise. 
Its  ristas  strike,  its  psJaces  surprise ; 
While,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land. 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  sare, 
The  country  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  grave. 

Edwin  and  Angdtwu 

'  Tom,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale. 

And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  yale 

With  hospitable  ray. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread. 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 
Where  wilds  immeasurably  sprmd. 

Seem  lengthening  as  I  go.' 

*  Forbear,  my  son,'  the  hermit  cries. 
To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  ; 

For  yonder  phantom  only  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Here,  to  the  houseless  child  of  want,^ 

My  door  is  open  still : 
And  though  my  portion  is  bat  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

Whate'er  my  cell  bestows  ; 
Mj  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare. 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

No  flocks  that  range  the  yalley  free, 

To  slaughter  I  condemn  ; 
Taught  by  that  power  that  pities  me, 

I  leazn  to  pity  them. 

Bat  from  the  mountain's  giaasy  side, 

A  fttiltless  feast  I  bring  ; 
A  acnp,  with  herbs  and  fniits  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

Then,  PUgrim,  turn,  thy  (!ares  forego ; 
All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong : 

wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wanto  that  little  long.' 


Sofl  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends. 

His  gentle  accents  fell ; 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure, 

The  lonely  mansion  lay  ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care ; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch. 

Received  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire^ 

To  take  their  evening  rest, 
The  hermit  trimmed  his  little  fire^ 

And  cheered  his  pensive  guest : 

And  spread  his  yegetable  store. 
Ana  gaily  pressed  and  smiled ; 

And,  skilled  in  legendary  lore. 
The  lingering  hours  b^^iled. 

Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth. 

Its  tricks  the  Kitten  tries  ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth. 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart, 

To  soothe  the  stranger's  wo  ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 
With  answering  care  opprest : 

'And  whence,  unhappy  youth,'  he  cried, 
'  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  I 

From  better  habitations  spumed. 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  1 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretuined. 

Or  unregarded  love ! 

Alas!  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling  and  decay  ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name  : 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  I 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  I 

And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modem  fair-one  s  jest ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush. 

And  n>um  the  sex,'  he  said  : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

His  love-lorn  guest  betrayed. 

Surprised,  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swifl  mantling  to  the  view. 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies. 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast. 

Alternate  spread  alarms ; 
The  lovely  straneer  stands  confest 

A  maid  in  all  ner  charms. 

'  And  ah  I  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,'  she  cried, 
'  Whose  feet  luhallowed  thus  intrude 

Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share. 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  : 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despur 
Companion  of  her  way. 
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My  father  lived  benide  the  Tyne, 

A  wealthy  lord  Wte  he ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  marked  u  mine ; 

Ho  had  but  only  me. 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms. 

Unnumbered  Buitors  came ; 
Who  praised  me  for  imputed  charms, 

Ana  felt,  or  feigned,  a  flame. 

Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

With  richest  proffers  stiOTe  ; 
Amongst  the  rest  younr  Edwin  bowed» 

But  never  talked  of  loye. 

In  humblest,  simplest,  habit  clad. 

No  wealth  nor  power  had  he  ; 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had ; 

But  these  were  all  to  me. 

The  blossom  opening  to  the  day. 

The  dews  of  heaven  refined. 
Could  nought  of  purity  display, 

To  emuUte  his  mind. 

The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  tree. 
With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 

Their  charms  were  his  ;  but,  wo  to  me. 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art. 

Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touched  my  heart, 

I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn. 

He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 

In  secret,  where  he  died  I 

But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault. 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay.: 
I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

And  there,  forlorn,  desuairing,  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die  : 
'Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  will  I.' 

'  Forbid  it.  Heaven  !*  the  hermit  cried. 

And  clasped  her  to  his  breast : 
The  wondering  fair  one  turned  to  chide : 

Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prcst  I 

'  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear. 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long*lost  Edwin  here, 

Restorad  to  love  and  thee. 

Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  eveiy  care  resign  ; 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 

My  life — ^my  all  that's  mine  I 

No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part. 

We'll  live  and  love  so  true  ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 

ShaQ  bieak  thy  Edwin's  too.' 

lExiraeti  frwn  JletaliatioiiL] 

[Ooldanlth  and  some  of  hto  frtends  oooukmaUj  dined  to> 
getber  at  the  St  James's  ooflise-houM.  One  day  It  wm  propoeed 
to  write  epitopbs  upon  him.  Htaooimtry,  dialect,  aadwiedmi, 
fumlilied  MifaJecU  for  wttticim.  He  wae  oalled  on  for  ratalia- 
tioa,  and,  at  the  next  meeting,  prodaced  hla  poem  bearing  tliat 
name.  In  which  we  find  mneb  of  the  shrewd  obearvalkm,  wit, 
and  liveliness  which  dletingnieh  his  pccse  wrltlnga] 
•  *  • 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,*  whose  genios  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

*  Burke. 


Though  fmught  with  all  learning,  yet  stxaining  his 

throat, 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townsend  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearen,  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of 

dining. 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit : 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  orudge  disobedient. 
And  too  fond  of  the  ri^  to  pursue  the  en^pediatL 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  in  plaee,  sir, 
To  cat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

•  «  • 

Here  lies  David  Ganick,  describe  him  who  can. 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man  ; 
As  an  actor,  confessed  without  rival  to  shine ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  vexy  first  line ; 
Yet  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart. 
The  man  had  his  failings — a  dupe  to  his  art ; 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread. 
And  beplastered  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natunl,  simple,  affecting ; 
Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting : 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 
He  turned  and  he  varied  fuU  ten  times  a  dav ; 
Thou^  secure  of  our  hearts,  vet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  nnessing  and  trick : 
He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them 

back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came  ; 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  iame ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous  almost  to  disease. 
Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind ; 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  pud  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenrieu,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave. 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  yoa 

gavel 
How  did  Grub  Street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised. 
While  he  was  be-Rosciused,  and  you  were  be-praised  ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies. 
To  act  as  an  angei,  and  mix  with  the  skies : 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 
Old  Shakspeare,  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love^ 
And  Beaomonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 

#  •  # 

Here  Reynolds*  is  laid ;  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind. 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 
His  mannen  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  eveiy  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  mannen  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  staerinff ; 
When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still liazd  of 

hearing : 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Coneggloi,  and 

stuff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,f  and  only  took  snuff, 

TOBIAfl  GVOBOB  SMOLLETT. 

Many  who  are  familiar  with  SmoUett  at  a  novel* 
ist,  scarcely  recoUect  him  as  a  poet,  though  he  hms 
scattered  some  fine  rerses  amidst  his  prose  flctlona, 
and  has  written  an  Ode  to  Ifidepimdeitee^  which 
possesses  the  masculine  strength  of  Dryden,  with 
an  elevation  of  moral  fueling  and  sentiment  rarel j 
attempted  or  felt  by  that  great  poet  Tobias 
Gbobgb  SiiOLLETT  was  bom  in  Bafqnhnm-hoaK, 
near  the  viUage  of  Benton,  Dumbartonahire,  in 

*  sir  Jeehna  Reynolds 

1  Sir  Joahua  wae  eo  mnarkaUj  deaf,  as  to  he  a^a 
necessity  of  vtdia  an  ear^trampet  ia  oompaay. 
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1731.  Hu  (iither,  k  yoonger  Kin  of  Bir  Junes 
Smollett  of  BonbUl,  hkring  died  early,  the  poet 
was  ednckted  by  hii  gniuUktber.    After  the  luiul 


BtethpUnetSmoUstt. 
of  initrtictkia  in  the  itramnur  ichool  of 
rtoo,  snd  at  the  imivenitj  of  Glueo*' 
TobiM  va>  plued  kpprentica  to  a  medical  prac- 
titkioer,  Mr  Gordon,  GUsgow.  He  irat  nineteen 
vhen  hia  tenn  of  apprentlcMhip  exiured,  and,  at 
thu  tmzlj  age,  hii  grandlUber  having  dkd  viUi- 
out  ""^■"ir  any  proriiiaa  for  bim,  the  young  and 
aangmne  adTCTtnreT  proceeded  to  London,  hii  chief 
AepeaAanx  being  a  tragedy,  called  the  Rtgicidt, 
vhicfa  he  attempted  b>  bring  oat  at  the  th^trea. 
Foiled  in  thia  effort  of  jarenile  amhilion,  Smollett 
became  am^eoo'i  male  onbosfd  an  eighty-gmi  ihip. 
and  waa  proent  at  the  ill-plaooed  and  diaaatroui 
expeditioa  apitiat  CarthageDa,  which  he  has  de- 
■cribed  witii  oucfa  force  in  liia  Bodcrick  Riudom. 
He  retnmed  to  Engiitd  in  17*6,  published  two 
wtlna.  Admct  and  Rmnof,  and  in  1748  gave  to  the 
wcrid  his  iWTcl  ef  '  Bodmlclc  Random.'  Ptregrae 
PkUe  sppMred  three  year*  aAerwarda.  SmoUett 
nest  atSeiivtod  lo  ptactiae  ai  a  i^yiician,  but  fkiled, 
and,  taking  a  bowc  at  CbeUea,  deToted  himwlf  to 
Etiiataie  at  a  profetiion.  Notwithatandmg  hia 
AcQitj'  of  oompodtion,  hij  general  infonnation  and 
tabtrta,  his  lilb  waa  one  amtinaal  struggle  for  exist- 
«oec  emUttered  bf  poMnal  quarrels,  brought  on 
partly  by  IrtiUUhtv  of  temper.  In  1753,  liis  ro- 
Bumoe  of  FtnUmaMd  Couit  Falhom  was  published, 
and  ID  IT5S  hia  trBmlation  of  Don  Quixote.  The 
vendon  «f  MoUenx  ia  now  generally  preferred  to 
that  of  our  aalbi^,  thongh  the  latter  is  marked  by 
Im  cfaaracteriatic  humour  and  versatility  of  talenl 
After  he  had  flnisbed  this  task,  Bmollett  paid  a  Tint 
to  bi*  tiati*e  country.  Hia  bme  had  gooe  before 
^n,  aad  hia  reception  by  the  literati  of  ScotUod 
was  ootdial  and  flatterinK.  Hia  filial  tendemeM  and 
a&ctian  waa  also  grained  by  meeting  with  hi* 
wmirmaic  pannt.  *  On  Smdlett'i  anital,'  aay*  Dr 
Moore, '  be  was  intnjdoced  to  his  mother,  witb  the 
(xamiTance  of  Mn  Telfer  (hia  aliter)  as  a  gentleman 
ftoai  tbe  Weat  Indiei,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 


with  her  son.    The  better  to  support  his  aaaumed 
character,  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  aerious 
countenance  approaching  to  a  fhiwo  \  but,  while  hia 
mother's  eyes  were  riretled  on  his  countenance,  he  ' 
could  not  refrain  from  amiliiig.    She  immediately  ' 
aprung  from  her  chair,  and   throwing  her  arma  ' 
around  his  neck,  exdainied,  "  Ah,  my  son  I  my  aon  !  I 
I  have  fomid  you  at  laat"    She  afterwarda  told  bim 
that  if  he  had  kept  hia  auatere  looks,  and  contiooed  I 
taglooiit,  he  might  have  escaped  detection  some  time  I 
longer ;  "  bat  your  old  n^uish  smile,"  added  she,  I 
"  betrayed  you  at  once."  '  On  this  occasion  Smollett  I 
visited  his  relations  aiid  native  scenes  in  Dumbar-  ' 
tonaliire,  and  apent  two  daya  in  Glasgow,  amidst  i 
his  boyish  componioos.     Returning  Ui  England,  he  \ 
resmned  his  literary  occupations.   He  imfortunstely  . 
became  editor  of  the  Cntical  Review,  and  an  attack 
in  that  journal  on  Admiral  Knowlea,  one  of  the  I 
commandera  at  Carthogcna   (which  Smollett  ac-  h 
knowledged  to  be  his  composition),  led  to  n  trial  ■ 
for  libel',  and  the  author  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  Qnc  li 
of  XlOO,  and  suffered  tiirec  montha  impriaonmenL    ' 
He  consoled  himselfby  writing,  in  priaon.  hia  novel  of  i: 
Laimctlot  Urtavtt.      Another  proof  of  hia  fertility  h 
and  induatry  as  an  anther  waa  afforded  by  his  Him-  ' 
lory   of  England,   written,    it   is    said,  in   fourteen  ' 
mouths.     He  engaged  in  poliUcal  diacossion,  for  : 
which  he  waa  ill  qualified  by  temper,  and,  talcing    ■ 
the  unpopular  aide,  he  was  completely  vanquished 
by  the  tnicnlent  aatire  and  ahnac  of  Witkea.    His  '  i 
health  was  also  *h*ttered  by  close  applicatiio  to  his 
atndiea,  and  by  private  misfortone.    In  his  early  i' 
day*  Smollett  had  married  a  young  Weat  Indian  .  I 
lady,  Mias  Loacellea,  by  whom  he  had  a  daiighter.  < 
Thia  only  child  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  I 
diaconsolate  father  tried  to  fly  from  hia  grief  by  a  , 
toor  through  France  and  Italy.    He  waa  absent  two 
yeara:,  and  published  no  account  of  his  travels,  which, 
amidst  gleams  of  humour  and  gcnioa,  ia  disfigured  | 
by  the  coarsest  prejudices.     Stenie  has  successfully  ' 
ridiculed   thia  work   in  his  Sentimental  Journey.  | 
Some  of  the  critical  dicto  of  Smollett  are  mere  < 
ebullitions  of  apleen.    In  the  famooa  atatue  of  the  i 
Venoa  de  Medici,  'which  enchants  the  world,'  he  ' 
could  see  no  beauty  of  featu«,  and  the  attitnde  he  | 
considered  awkward  and  out  of  character !     The 
Pantheon  at  Rome — that  '  glorious  combination  of 
bean^  and  magniflcenee' — he  said  looked  hke  a  ', 
huge  cock-pit,  open  at  the  top.    Steme  said  justly,  ' 
that  Buch  declarations  should  have  been  reserved  • 
for  his  physician ;  they  could  only  have  sprung  I 
from  bodily  distemper.    'Yet,  be  it  said,'  remarks 
Sir  Walter  Scott, '  without  offence  to  the  memory  | 
of  the  witty  and  elegant  Steme,  it  is  more  easy  to  , 
aaaume,  in  composition,  an  air  of  alternate  gaiety  | 
and  sensibility,  than  to  practise  the  virtue*  of  gene-  i 
rosity  and  benevolence,  which  Smollett  exercised  | 
during  hia  whole  life,  though  often,  like  his  own 
Matthew  Bramble,  under  the  disguise  of  peevish- 
neas  and  irritability.    Slerne'a  writioga  ahow  much 
flouriah   concerning    virtues  of   which    hia   lift    * 


The  native  air  of  the  great  noveliat  was  more  cheer- 
ing and  exhilarating  than  the  genial  galea  of  Ui 
south.  On  hia  return  from  Italy  he  repaired  t_ 
Scotland,  saw  once  more  hia  affectionate  mother,  and 
Mjoumed  a  short  time  with  his  cousin,  Hr  Smollett 
of  Bonhill,  on  the  banka  of  the  Leven. 

'The  water  of  Leven,'  he  observes  in  his  Hnm- 
idiry  Clinker,  '  though  notliing  near  m>  conaiderabto 
at  the  Clyde,  is  much  mora  transparent,  pastoral, 
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and  delightfiiL  ThlB  charming  stream  is  the  outlet 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  through  a  track  of  four  miles 
pursues  its  winding  course  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  till 
it  joins  the  ilrth  of  Clyde  at  Dumbarton.  On  this 
spot  stands  the  castle  formerly  called  Alcluyd,  and 
washed  by  these  two  rivers  on  all  sides  except  a 
narrow  isthmus,  which  at  every  spring-tide  is  over- 
flowed; the  whole  is  a  great  curiosity,  firom  the 
quality  and  form  of  the  rock,  as  from  Uie  nature  of 
its  situation.  A  very  little  above  the  source  of  the 
Leven,  on  the  lake,  stands  the  house  of  Cameron, 
belonging  to  Mr  Smollett  (the  late  commissary),  so 
embosomed  in  oak  wood,  that  we  did  not  perceive  it 
till  we  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the  door.  The 
l^e  approaches  on  one  side  to  within  six  or  seven 
yards  of  the  windows.  It  might  have  been  placed 
on  a  higher  site,  which  would  have  afforded  a  more 
extensive  prospect,  and  a  drier  atmosphere;  but 
this  imperfection  is  not  chargeable  on  the  present 
proprietor,  who  purchased  it  r^y  built,  rather  than 
be  at  the  trouble  of  repairing  his  own  family  house 
of  Bonhill,  which  stands  two  miles  hence,  on  the 
Leven,  so  surrounded  with  plantations,  that  it  used 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mavis  (or  Thrush) 
Nest  Above  the  house  is  a  romantic  glen,  or  deft 
of  a  mountain,  covered  with  hanging  woods,  having 
at  the  bottom  a  stream  of  fine  water,  that  forms  a 
number  of  cascades  in  its  descent  to  join  the  Leven, 
so  that  the  scene  is  quite  enchanting. 

I  have  seen  the  Lago  di  Gardi,  Albano  di  Vico, 
Bolsena  and  Geneva,  and  I  prefer  Loch  Lomond  to 
them  idl — a  preference  which  is  certainly  owing  to 
the  verdant  islands  that  seem  to  float  upon  its  sur- 
face, affording  the  most  enchanting  objects  of  repose 
to  the  excursive  view.  Nor  are  the  banks  destitute 
of  beauties  which  can  partake  of  the  sublime.  On 
this  side  they  display  a  sweet  variety  of  woodland, 
com  field,  and  pasture,  with  several  agreeable  villas, 
emerging  as  it  were  out  of  the  lake,  till  at  some  dis- 
tance the  prospect  terminates  in  huge  mountains, 
covered  with  heath,  which,  being  in  the  bloom, 
affords  a  very  rich  covering  of  purple.  Everything 
here  is  romantic  beyond  imagination.  This  country 
is  justly  styled  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland ;  I  do  not 
doubt  but  it  may  vie  with  Arcadia  in  ever3rthing 
but  dimate.  I  am  sure  it  excels  it  in  verdure,  wood, 
and  water.' 

All  who  have  traversed  the  banks  of  the  Leven, 
or  sailed  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  a 
calm  clear  summer  day,  when  the  rocks  and  islands 
are  reflected  with  magical  brightness  and  fidelity  in 
its  waters,  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  de- 
scription, and  can  readily  account  for  Smollett's 
preference,  independently  of  the  early  recollections 
which  must  have  endeared  the  whole  to  his  feelings 
and  imagination.  The  extension  of  manufactures  in 
Scotland  has  destroyed  some  of  the  pastoral  charms 
and  sedusion  of  the  Leven,  but  the  course  of  the 
river  is  still  eminently  rich  and  beautiful  in  sylvan 
scenery.  Smollett's  health  was  now  completdy 
gone.  His  pen,  however,  was  his  only  resource, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  he  published  a  politi- 
cal satire.  The  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  in  which  he 
attacks  his  former  patron.  Lord  Bute,  and  also  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  As  a  politician,  Smollett  was  far 
from  consistent  .  His  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
guided  more  by  personal  feelings  than  public  prin- 
ciples, and  any  seeming  neglect  or  ingratituoe  at 
once  roused  his  constitutional  irritability  and  indigo 
nation.  He  was  no  longer  able,  however,  to  con- 
tend with  the  'sea  of  troubles'  that  encompassed 
him.  In  1770,  he  again  went  abroad  in  quest  of 
health.  His  friends  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
procure  him  an  appointment  as  consul  in  some  port 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  he  took  up  his  residence 


in  a  cottage  which  Dr  Armstrong,  then  abroad,  en- 
gaged for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn. 
The  warm  and  genial  climate  seems  to  have 
awakened  his  fancy,  and  breathed  a  temporary  ani- 
mation into  his  debilitated  frame.  He  here  wrote 
his  Humphry  CUnker,  the  most  rich,  varied,  and 
agreeable  of  all  his  novds.  Like  Fidding,  Smd- 
lett  was  destined  to  die  in  a  foreign  countzy.  He 
had  just  committed  his  novd  to  uio  public,  when 
he  expired,  on  the  21st  of  October  1771,  aged  51. 
Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  in- 
herited, as  heir  of  entail,  &e  estate  of  Bonhill, 
worth  about  £1000  a-year.  His  widow  erected  a 
plain  monument  over  his  remains  at  Leghorn,  and 
Ills  relations,  who  had  neglected  him  in  his  days  of 
suffering  and  distress,  raised  a  cenotaph  to  his  me- 
mory on  the  banks  of  the  Leven.  The  prose  works 
of  Smollett  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  He  wrote  no 
poem  of  any  length ;  but  it  is  evident  he  could  have 
excelled  in  verse  had  he  cultivated  his  talents,  and 
enjoyed  a  life  of  greater  ease  and  competence.  Sir 
Walter  Boott  has  praised  the  fine  mythological  com- 
mencement of  his  Ode ;  and  fbw  readers  S[  taste  or 
feeling  tte  unacquainted  with  his  lines  on  Leven 
Water,  the  picturesque  scene  of  his  early  days.  The 
latter  were  first  published  in  '  Humphry  Clinker,* 
after  the  above  prose  description  of  tne  same  land- 
scape, scarcely  lest  poetical  When  soured  by  mis- 
fortune, by  party  conflicts)  and  the  wasting  effects  of 
disease,  the  generous  heart  and  warm  sensibilities  of 
Smollett  seem  to  have  kindled  at  the  recollection  of 
his  youth,  and  at  the  rural  life  and  manners  of  his 
native  country. 

Ode  to  Independence, 

Btropheb 

Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye  ; 

Thy  steps  I  follow,  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  he^  the  stonn  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

Deep  in  the  fh>zen  regions  of  the  north, 

A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth, 

Immortal  Liberty,  whose  190k  sublime 

Hath  bleached  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  eveiy  varying elimci 

What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul, 

With  fhtntic  superstition  for  his  guide. 

Armed  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall. 

The  sons  of  Woden  to  the  field  defied 

The  ruthless  hag,  by  Weser*s  flood. 

In  Heaven's  name  urged  the  infernal  blow ; 

And  red  the  stream  began  to  flow : 

The  vanquished  were  baptised  with  blood  I 

AntlsCropha. 
The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled. 
From  altars  stained  with  human  fore. 
And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  le^ 
In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 
There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lav. 
Lulled  bv  the  hoazve-resounding  main, 
^Vhen  a  bold  savage  passed  that  way, 
Impelled  by  destiny,  his  name  Disdain. 
Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appeared : 
The  hunted  bear  supplied  a  shagir  vest ; 
The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  velTow  beard. 
And  his  broad  shoulders  braved  the  furious  blast 
He  stopt,  he  gazed,  his  bosom  glowed, 
And  deeply  felt  the  impression  of  her  charms : 
He  seized  the  advantage  Fate  allowed. 
And  straight  compressed  her  in  his  vigorous  arms. 

Btropho. 
The  curlew  screamed,  the  tritons  blew 
Their  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravished  rite ; 
Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew ; 
And  Independence  saw  the  light 
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The  li^t  he  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains. 
Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn. 
While  Philomel  renewed  her  warbled  Btrains, 
The  auspicioofl  fhiit  of  ttolen  embrace  was  botn — 
The  mouniun  Diyads  leixed  with  J07, 

I  The  smiling  in&nt  to  their  charge  consigned; 

I  The  Doric  mnse  caressed  the  favourite  W)j ; 

I  The  hermit  Wisdom  stored  his  opening  mind. 
As  rolling  jears  matured  his  age, 
He  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire ; 

I  While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  assuage 
The  lleioer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

Aeeomplished  thus,  he  winged  his  way. 

And  sealous  roved  fiom  pole  to  pole, 

The  rolls  of  ri^t  eternal  to  display. 

And  warm  wiSi  patriot  thouf^t  the  aspiring  soul. 

Ob  desert  isles  'twas  he  that  raised 

Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave. 

Where  Tfianny  Iwheld  amaaed 
'  Fail  Froedom's  temple,  where  he  marked  her  grave. 

He  steeled  the  blunt  Batavian's  aims 

To  borat  the  Iberian's  double  chain ; 

And  cities  reared,  and  planted  farms. 

Won  tem  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 

He,  with  the  generous  rustics,  sat 
,  On  Uri's  rocks  in  close  divan ; 

And  winged  that  arrow  suro  as  fate. 

Which  ascertained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

Strophe. 

,  Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  crossed. 

Where  blasted  niUuro  pants  supine, 

Condttctor  of  her  tribes  adust. 

To  Freedom's  adamantine  shrine ; 

And  many  a  Tartar  horde  forlorn,  aghast! 

He  snatched  from  under  fell  Oppression's  wing, 
.  And  taught  amidst  the  dreary  waste, 
'  The  all-dieering  hymns  of  liberty  to  sing. 

He  virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore, 

Diffused  through  every  baser  mould ; 

Even  now  he  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky  shore, 

And  turns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold : 

He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 

Pomp's  tinsel  livery  to  desplM : 

My  Upe  by  him  chastised  to  truth. 

Ne'er  paid  that  homage  which  my  heart  denies. 

Antistfophflk 

Those  sculptured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread, 
Wliere  varnished  vice  and  vanity  combined. 
To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread. 
And  foige  vile  shackles  for  the  fi»e-born  mind. 
^Vhile  Insolence  his  wrinkled  front  upreais, 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  dIow; 
And  Title  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wean. 
Fall  often  wreathed  around  the  miscreant's  brow : 
Wliere  ever-dimpling  falsehood,  pert  and  vain, 
Pnacnts  her  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth ; 
Aad  pale  disease,  with  all  his  bloated  train, 
Tamcnls  the  tons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

Strophe. 

Id  Foitane's  cat  behold  that  minion  ride. 
With  either  India's  glittering  rooils  oppressed. 
So  movca  the  sompter-mule  m  hamessMi  pride. 
That  bean  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay. 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  string ; 
Her  sensual  snores  let  faithless  pleasure  lay, 
And  jingling  bells  fantastic  fol^  ring : 
Diaquiet,  d^bt,  and  dread,  shaU  intervene ; 
And  nature,  still  to  all  her  ftelings  just, 
In  Tcngeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene, 
Sftook  from  the  bueful  pinions  of  (&gust. 
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Antistrophe. 

Nature  111  court  in  her  sequestered  haunts, 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell ; 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts. 
And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dwell. 
There,  study  shall  with  solitude  recOne, 
And  friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swains, 
And  toil  and  temperance  sedatelv  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains  : 
And  fearless  poverty  shall  gnanl  the  door. 
And  taste  imspoiled  the  frugal  table  spread. 
And  industry  supply  the  humble  store. 
And  sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed  ; 
White-mantled  Innocence,  ethereal  sprite. 
Shall  chase  far  off  the  goblins  of  the  night ; 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside. 
Propitious  power !  my  patron  and  my  ptide. 

Ode  to  Leven-  WcOer. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove. 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Pore  stream,  in  whose  tnnsparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave  ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source. 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bied, 
With  white, round,  polished  pebbles  spread; 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
Hie  springing  trout  in  speckled  pride. 
The  salmon,  monaroh  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war. 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charmmg  maze  thy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 
And  edges  flowered  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green, 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen : 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  ; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile^ 
And  industry  embrowned  with  toil ; 
And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard  I 

The  Tears  of  Scotland. 

[Written  on  the  barbarities  oommlttcd  in  the  HlgUands  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden, 
1740.  Smollett  ma  then  a  surgeon's  mate,  newly  returned 
from  servioe  abroad.  It  is  said  that  he  originally  finished  the 
poem  in  six  stansai ;  when,  some  one  representing  that  nioh  a 
diatribe  against  govenament  might  Injuxe  his  prospects,  he  sat 
down  and  added  the  still  more  pointed  invective  of  the  seventh 
stanza.] 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  I 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned, 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war  ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  lif^ 
Thy  swains  are  famished  on  the  rocks. 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks  ; 
Thy  ravished  virgins  shriek  in  vain  ; 
Thy  infants  peri3i  on  the  plain. 
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Withheld  their  moiBture,  till  by  art  proToked 

The  sweftts  o'erflowed,  but  in  &  dAmmj  tide ; 

Now  free  and  oopiouj,  now  restrained  and  alow ; 

Of  tinctures  various,  as  the  temperature 

Had  mixed  the  blood,  and  rank  with  fetid  streams : 

As  if  the  pent-up  humours  by  delay 

Were  grown  more  fell,  more  putrid,  and  mali^. 

Here  lay  their  hopes  (though  little  hope  remained), 

With  full  effusion  of  perpetual  sweats 

To  drire  the  renom  out.    And  here  the  fates 

Were  kind,  that  long  they  lingered  not  in  pain. 

For,  who  Burviyed  the  sun's  diurnal  race. 

Rose  from  the  dreary  gates  of  hell  redeemed ; 

Some  the  sixth  hour  oppressed,  and  some  the  third. 

Of  many  thousands,  few  untainted  'scaped ; 

Of  those  infected,  fewer  'scaped  alire ; 

Of  those  who  lived,  some  felt  a  second  blow ; 

And  wiiom  the  second  spared,  a  third  destroyed. 

Frantic  with  fear,  they  sought  by  flight  to  shun 

The  fierce  contagion.    O'er  the  mournful  land 

The  infected  ci^  poured  her  hurrying  swarms : 

Boused  by  the  flames  that  fired  her  seats  around, 

The  infected  countiy  rushed  into  the  town. 

Some  sad  at  home,  and  in  the  desert  some 

Abjured  the  fatal  commerce  of  mankind. 

In  rain ;  where'er  they  fled,  the  fates  pursued. 

Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  crossed  the  main, 

To  seek  protection  in  fiir  distant  skies ; 

But  none  they  found.    It  seemed  the  general  air. 

From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  the  east. 

Was  tnen  at  enmity  with  English  blood ; 

For  but  the  race  of  England  ^1  were  safe 

In  foreign  climes ;  nor  did  this  fiinr  taste 

The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  contained. 

Where  should  Uiey  fly?    The  circumambient  heaven 

Involved  them  still,  and  eveiy  breese  was  bane: 

Where  find  relief!    The  salutary  art 

Was  mute,  and,  startled  at  the  new  disease. 

In  fearful  whispers  hopeless  omens  gave. 

To  heaven,  with   suppliant   rites    they  sent    their 

prayen ; 
Heaven  heard  them  not.    Of  eveiy  hope  deprived, 
Fatigued  with  vain  resources,  and  subdued 
With  woes  resistless,  and  cnfeeblinff  fear. 
Passive  they  sunk  beneath  the  wei^tv  blow. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  were  heard. 
Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  death. 
Infectious  horror  ran  from  face  to  face. 
And  pale  despair.    'Twas  all  the  business  then 
To  tend  the  sick,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 
In  heaps  they  fell ;  and  oft  the  bed,  they  say. 
The  sickening,  dying,  and  the  dead  contained. 


VnUAX  JUIIU8  UCXJLE. 

An  admirable  translation  of  '  The  Lnsiad'  of 
Camoens,  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  Portugal, 
was  executed  by  Wiluam  Jnuns  Mickub,  himself 
a  poet  of  taste  and  fancy,  bat  of  no  great  originality 
or  energy.    Mtckle  was  son  of  the  minister  of  Lang- 
holm, in  Domfiiesshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1734. 
He  was  engaged  in  trade  in  Edinburgh  as  conductor, 
and  afterwards  partner,  of  a  brewery ;  but  be  foiled 
in  business,  and  in  1764  went  to  London,  desirous 
of  literary  distinction.    Lord  Lyttelton  noticed  and 
encouraged  his  poetical  eflbrta,    and  Mickle  was 
buoyed  up  with  dreams  of  patronage  and  celebrity. 
Two  years  of  increasing  destitution  dispelled  tfaiis 
vision,  and  the  poet  was  ghid  to  accept  the  situation 
of  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford.    Here 
he  published  PoBio,  an  elegy,  and  TJie  Concubine^  a 
moral  poem  in  the  manner  of  Spenser,  which  he 
afterwuds  reprinted  with  the  title  of  Syr  Martyn, 
Mickle  adopted  the  obsolete  phraseology  of  Spenser, 
which  was  too  antiquated  even  for  the  age  of  the 


*  Faery  Queen,'  and  which  Thomson  had  almost 
whoUy  discarded  in  his  *  Castle  of  Indolence.'  The 
first  stanza  of  this  poem  has  been  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (divested  of  its  antique  spelling)  in 
illustration  of  a  remark  made  by  him,  that  Mickle, 
*with  a  vein  of  K^t  facility,  united  a  power  of 
verbal  melody,  which  might  have  been  envied  by 
boids  of  much  greater  renown :' — 

Awake,  ye  west  winds,  through  the  lonely  dale. 
And  Fancy  to  thy  faery  bower  betake ; 
Even  now,  with  balmly  sweetness,  breathes  the  gale. 
Dimpling  with  downy  wing  the  stilly  lake; 
Through  the  pale  willows  faltering  whispers  wake. 
And  Waning  comes  with  locks  bedropped  with  dew ; 
On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  withered  rye-grass  and  the  harebell  blue. 
And  ever  and  anon  sweet  Mulla's  plaints  renew. 

Sir  Walter  adds,  that  Mickle,  *  being  a  printer  by 
profession,  frequently  put  his  lines  into  types  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  previously  to  put  diem  into 
writing.'  This  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  poet's 
biographers,  and  is  improbable.  The  office  of  a 
corrector  of  the  press  is  quite  separate  from  the 
mechanical  operations  of  the  printer.  Mickle's 
poem  was  highly  successful  (not  the  less,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  printed  anonymously,  and  was  as- 
cribed to  different  authors),  and  it  went  through 
three  editions.  In  1771  he  published  the  first  canto 
of  his  great  translation,  which  waa  completed  in 
1775 ;  and  being  supported  by  a  long  list  of  sub- 
scribers, was  highly  advantageous  both  to  his  fame 
and  fortune.  &  1779  he  went  out  to  Portugal  aa 
secretary  to  Commodore  Johnston,  and  was  received 
with  much  distinction  in  Lisbon  by  the  countrymen 
of  Camoens.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
Mickle  was  appointed  joint  agent  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes.  IRS9  own  share  was  consider- 
able ;  and  havmg  received  some  money  by  his  mar- 
riage with  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  in  his  obscme 
sojourn  at  Oxford,  the  latter  days  of  the  poet  were 
spent  in  ease  and  leisure.  He  died  at  Forest  Hill, 
near  Oxford,  in  1788. 

The  most  popular  of  Mickle's  original  poems  is 
his  ballad  of  Omnor  HaU^  which  has  attained  addi- 
tional celebrity  by  its  having  suggested  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  the  groundwork  of  his  romance  of  Kenilworth.* 
The  plot  is  interesting,  and  the  versifioition  easy 
and  musical    Mickle  assisted  in  Evans's  Collection 
of  Old  Ballads  (in  which  *  Cumnor  Hall'  and  other 
pieces  of  his  first  appeared);  and  though  in  this 
style  of  composition  he  did  not  copy  the  direct  sim- 
plicity and  unsophisticated  ardour  of  the  real  old 
ballads,  he  had  much  of  their  tenderness  and  pathos. 
A  still  stronger  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  Scottish 
song,  the  author  of  which  was  long  unknown,  but 
which  seems  clearly  to  have  been  written  by  Mickle. 
An  imperfect,  altered,  and  corrected  copy  was  found 
among  his  manuscripts  after  his  death;  and  his 
widow  bemg  applied  to,   confirmed  tiie  external 
evidence  in  his  favour,  by  an  express  declaration 
that  her  husband  had  said  the  song  was  his  own, 
and  that  he  had  explained  to  her  the  Scottish  words. 
It  is  the  fairest  flower  in  his  poetical  chaplet    The 
delineation  of  humble  matrimonial  happiness  and 
aflTection  which  the  song  presents,  is  almost  un- 
equalled— 

Sae  true  his  words,  sae  smooth  his  speech. 

His  breath  like  caller  air  1 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 


*  8!r  Waltar  Intwdsd  to  have  named  his  raniaikoe  Canmar 
HaU,  but  was  penraiided  by  Mr  CoiuUble,  hto  poUiilier,  to 
adopt  the  UUc  of  KeoUworth. 
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And  will  I  tee  bis  fuse  again  t 

And  will  I  bear  bim  speak! 
I'm  downrifbt  dizsy  witn  tbe  tbongbi. 

In  trotbTm  like  to  greet. 

Then  there  axe  the  two  lines— «  happy  Epicuiean 
fancy y  hodt  elevated  by  the  situation  and  the  faithAU 
loTB  of  the  speaker— which  Burns  says  *  are  worthy 
of  the  first  poef-- 

Tbe  present  moment  is  our  aiii| 
Tbe  neist  we  nerer  saw. 

Ilieae  brief  felicities  of  natural  eipression  and  feel- 
ing, so  infinitely  superior  to  the  stock  images  of 
poetry,  show  tiiat  Mickle  could  haye  excelled  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  and  in  portraying  Scottish  lif^ 
had  he  truly  known  his  own  strengtio,  and  trusted 
to  the  Impuisea  of  his  heart  instead  of  his  ambition. 

CumnorffaU, 

Tha  dews  of  summer  ni^t  did  fall, 
Tbe  moon  (sweet  regent  of  tbe  sky) 

SUTered  tbe  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  noQ^t  was  beard  beneath  tbe  skies 
(Tbe  sounds  of  busy  life  were  still). 

Save  an  unhappy  ladrs  sighs. 
That  issued  £n>m  that  lonely  pile. 

*  Leicester,'  she  cried, '  is  this  thy  lore 
That  thou  so  oft  bast  sworn  to  me. 

To  leare  me  in  this  lonely  pore, 
Immured  in  Bbameful  pnyity  t 

No  mors  thou  oom'st,  with  lover's  speed, 

Tliy  onee  beloved  bride  to  see ; 
But  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  ftar  stem  Earl's  tbe  same  to  thee. 

Not  so  tbe  usage  I  received 
When  happy  in  my  father's  ball ; 

Ko  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved. 
No  chilling  feais  did  me  appal. 

I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  mom. 
No  lark  so  blithe,  no  flower  more  gay ; 

And,  like  the  bird  that  haunts  the  tbomy 
So  merrily  sung  tbe  live-long  day. 

If  that  my  beantj  is  but  small. 

Among  court  ladies  all  despised, 
Wby  di£t  thou  rend  it  from  that  ball, 

Wbere^  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prized  t 

And  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit. 
How  £ur  I  was,  you  ofi  would  say  I  * 

And,  proud  of  conquest,  plucked  the  fruit, 
Thai  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

Tee !  now  neglected  and  despised, 

Tbe  rose  is  pale,  tbe  lily's  dead ; 
But  be  that  once  Uieir  charms  so  prized. 

Is  sure  tbe  cause  those  charms  are  fled. 

For  know,  when  sickening  grief  doth  prey. 
And  tender  love's  repaid  with  scorn. 

The  sweetest  beantj  wul  decav : 

What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm  t 

At  court,  Tm  told,  is  beauty's  throne, 

Where  everv  lady's  passing  rare. 
That  eastern  flowers,  that  shame  the  sun, 

Ars  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair. 

Theo,  Earl,  wby  didst  thou  leave  tbe  beds 
Where  roses  and  where  lilies  vie, 

To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 
Host  mckan  when  those  gauds  are  by  f 


'Mong  rural  beauties  I  was  one ; 

Among  the  fields  wild  flowers  are  fair; 
Some  country  swain  might  me  have  won. 

And  thought  my  passing  beau^  rare. 

But,  Leicester  (or  I  much  am  wrong), 

It  is  not  beautr  lures  thy  vows ; 
Rather  ambition's  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

Then,  Leicester,  wby,  again  I  plead 
(Tbe  injured  surely  may  repine), 

Wby  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid. 
When  some  fair  princess  might  be  thine! 

Why  didst  thou  praiie  my  humble  charms, 
And,  oh  1  then  leave  them  to  decay  I 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms. 
Then  leave  me  to  moum  the  live-long  day! 

Tbe  village  maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  me  lowly  as  they  go : 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train. 

Nor  think  a  countess  can  have  wo. 

The  simple  nymphs  t  they  little  know 
How  far  more  bappy's  their  estate ; 

To  smile  for  joy,  than  sigh  for  wo ; 
To  be  content^  than  to  be  great. 

How  far  less  blessed  am  I  than  them. 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care  1 

Like  tbe  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  duUing  air. 

Nor,  crael  Earl  I  can  I  enjoy 
The  humble  charms  of  soutude ; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy. 
By  sullen  frowns,  or  pratings  mde. 

Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray. 
The  -nllage  death-bell  smote  my  ear ; 

They  wink^  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 
*<  Countess,  prepare — ^thy  end  is  near." 

And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 

Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn ; 
No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep. 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thom. 

My  spirits  flag,  my  hopes  decay ; 

Still  that  dSead  death-bell  smites  my  ear ; 
And  many  a  body  seems  to  say, 

**  Countess,  prepare — ^thy  end  is  near." ' 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear ; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved. 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared, 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard. 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-bell  thrice  was  beard  to  ring. 
An  atrial  voice  was  heard  to  call. 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  his  wing 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

Tbe  mastiff  howled  at  village  door. 
The  oaks  were  shattered  on  the  green ; 

Wo  was  the  hour,  for  never  more 
That  hapless  Countess  e'er  was  seen. 

And  in  that  manor,  now  no  more 
Is  cheerful  feast  or  sprightly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 
Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  Hall. 

Tbe  village  maids  with  fearful  glance. 
Avoid  tne  ancient  moss-grown  wall ; 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance 
Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  Hall. 
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Full  many  a  traveller  has  sighed, 
And  pensire  wept  the  Countess'  fall, 

As  wandering  onwards  theyVe  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  Marina' i  Wife. 

But  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  f 

And  are  ye  sure  he's  weelt 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark  1 
Ye  jauds,  fling  bye  your  wheel. 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  at  a', 
There's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 
When  our  gudeman's  awa. 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark. 

When  Colin's  at  the  doort 
Rax  down  my  cloak — I'll  to  the  key. 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 

Rise  up  and  make  a  clean  fireside, 

Put  on  the  mickle  pat ; 
Gie  little  Kate  her  cotton  goun. 

And  Jock  his  Sunday's  coat. 

And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 

Their  stockins  white  as  snaw ; 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman— 

He  likes  to  see  them  braw. 

There  are  twa  hens  into  the  crib, 
Hae  fed  this  month  and  mair, 

Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about. 
That  Colin  weel  may  fare. 

My  Turkey  slippers  I'll  put  on, 

My  stockins  pearl  blue — 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman, 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Sae  sweet  his  roice,  sae  smooth  his  tongue ; 

His  breath's  like  caller  air ; 
His  yeiy  fit  has  music  in't. 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again  1 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  t 
I'm  downrieht  dizasy  wi'  the  thought : 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

[The  SpirU  of  the  Cape,"] 
[From  tho  <  Lnstsd.*] 

Now  prosperous  gales  the  bending  canvass  swelled ; 
From  these  rude  shores  our  fearless  course  we  held : 
Beneath  the  glistening  wave  the  god  of  day 
Had  now  five  times  withdrawn  the  parting  ray. 
When  o'er  the  prow  a  sudden  darkness  spread. 
And  slowly  floating  o'er  the  mast's  tall  head 
A  black  cloud  hovered ;  nor  appeared  from  far 
The  moon's  pale  glimpse,  nor  faintly  twinkling  star ; 
So  deep  a  gloom  the  lowering  vapour  cast. 
Transfixed  with  awe  the  bmvest  stood  aghast. 
Meanwhile  a  hollow  bunting  roar  resounds. 
As  when  hoarse  suiges  lash  their  rocky  mounds ; 
Nor  had  the  blackening  wave,  nor  fiowning  heaven. 
The  wonted  signs  of  gathering  tempest  given. 
Amaied  we  stood — O  thou,  our  fortune's  guide, 
Avert  this  omen,  mighty  dod,  I  cried ; 
Or  through  forbidden  climes  adventurous  strayed. 
Have  we  the  secrets  of  the  deep  surveyed. 
Which  these  wide  solitudes  of  seas  and  sky 
Were  doomed  to  hide  from  man's  unhallowed  eyel 
Whate'er  this  prodigy,  it  threatens  more 
Than  midnight  tempest  and  the  mingled  roar, 
When  sea  and  sky  combine  to  rock  the  marble  shore. 

I  snoke,  when  rising  through  the  darkened  air, 
Appalled  we  saw  a  hideous  phantom  glare ; 
High  and  enormous  o'er  the  flood  he  towered. 
And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  lowered. 


Unearthly  paleness  o'er  his  cheeks  was  spread, 
Erect  uprose  his  hairs  of  withered  red ; 
Writhing  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disclose. 
Sharp  and  disfoined,  hb  gnashing  teeth's  blue  rows; 
His  haggard  beard  flowed  quivering  on  the  wind. 
Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combined ; 
His  clouded  front,  by  withering  lightning  scared, 
The  Inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declared. 
His  red  eves  glowing  from  their  dusky  caves 
Shot  livid  fires :  far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 
His  voice  resounded,  as  the  cavemed  shore 
With  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tempest's  roar. 
Cold  gliding  horrors  thrilled  each  hero's  breast ; 
Our  bristling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confessed 
Wild  dread ;  the  while  with  visage  ghastly  wan. 
His  black  lips  trembling,  thus  the  Fiend  began : 

'  0  you,  the  boldest  of  the  nations,  fired 
By  daring  pride,  by  lust  of  fame  inspired, 
Who,  scornful  of  the  bowers  of  sweet  repose. 
Through  these  my  waves  advance  your  fearless  prows, 
Regardless  of  the  lengthening  watery  way. 
And  all  the  storms  that  own  my  sovereign  sway. 
Who  'mid  surrounding  rocks  and  shelves  explore 
Where  never  hero  braved  my  rage  before ; 
Ye  sons  of  Lusus,  who,  with  eyes  profane. 
Have  viewed  the  secrets  of  my  awful  reicn. 
Have  passed  the  bounds  which  jealous  Nature  drew. 
To  veil  her  secret  shrine  from  mortal  view. 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  woes  attend. 
And  bursting  soon  shall  o'er  your  race  descend. 

With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rage. 
Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage ; 
The  next  proud  fleet  that  through  my  dear  domain. 
With  danng  search  shall  hoist  the  streaming  vane. 
That  gallant  navy  by  my  whirlwinds  tost. 
And  raging  seas,  sluul  perish  on  my  coast. 
Then  He  who  first  my  secret  reign  descried, 
A  naked  corse  wide  floating  o'er  the  tide 
Shall  drive.    Unless  my  heart's  full  raptures  fail, 
O  Lusus !  ofb  shalt  thou  thy  children  wail ; 
Each  year  thy  shipwrecked  sons  shalt  thou  deplore. 
Each  year  thy  sheeted  masts  shall  strew  my  shore.'  *  * 

He  rooke,  and  deep  a  lengthened  sirh  he  drew, 
A  doleful  sound,  and  vanished  from  the  view ; 
The  frightened  billows  gave  a  rolling  swell. 
And  distant  far  prolon^d  the  dismu  yell ; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  howling  echoes  die. 
And  the  black  cloud  dispersing  leaves  the  sky. 

DB  JOHK  LANOHORNE. 

Dr  John  Langhorne,  an  amiable  and  exodlent 
clergyman,  has  long  lost  the  populari^  which  he 
pos^Bsed  in  his  own  day  as  a  poet ;  but  his  name 
nevertheless  claims  a  place  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  He  was  bom  at  Kirkby  Steven, 
in  Westmoreland,  in  1735,  and  held  the  curacy 
and  lectureship  of  St  John's,  Clerkenwell,  in  Lon- 
don.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  prebend's  stall  in 
Wells  cathedral,  and  was  much  admired  at  a 
preacher.  He  died  in  1779.  Langhorne  wrote 
various  prose  works,  the  most  successful  of  which 
was  his  Letters  of  Uteodosius  and  Coiutantia ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  he  publialied  a 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  still  main- 
tains its  ground  as  the  best  English  version  of  the 
ancient  author.  His  poetical  works  were  chiefly 
slight  efllusions,  dictated  by  the  passion  or  impulse 
of  the  moment;  but  he  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  repel  the  coarse  satire  of  Churchill,  and  to  walk 
in  the  magic  circle  of  the  dnuna.  His  ballad,  Omm 
of  Carron^  founded  on  the  old  Scottish  tale  of  Gil 
Morrice,  is  smoothly  versified,  but  in  poetical  merit 
is  inferior  to  the  original  The  only  poem  of  Laa^ 
home's  which  has  a  cast  of  originality  is  his  Oommty 
Juttke.    Here  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  Crabbe 
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in  painting  the  mral  life  of  England  in  true  ooloan. 
His  picture  of  the  gipsies,  and  his  sketches  of  yenal 
clerks  and  rapacioos  orerseers,  are  genuine  like- 
nesses. He  has  not  the  raciness  or  the  distinctness 
of  Crabbe,  bat  is  equally  faithful,  and  as  sincerely 
a  friend  to  humanity.  He  pleads  warmly  for  thp 
poor  Tagrant  tribe : — 

Still  mark  if  yice  or  nature  prompts  the  deed ; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need : 
On  prewing  want,  on  famine's  powerful  call. 
At  feast  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall. 
For  him  who,  lost  to  ereiy  hope  of  life. 
Has  long  with  Fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  care. 
The  friendless  homeless  object  of  despair ; 
For  the  poor  yagrant  feel,  while  he  complains, 
Nor  from  sad  fraedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
Alike  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  of  woes  his  eril  days  have  wrought ; 

I  Beliere  with  social  mercy  and  with  me, 

'  FoUy  's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree. 

I      Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widowed  parent  bore ; 

'  Who  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led. 
Of  the  poor  Indian  b^^^d  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills  or  Minden's  plain. 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolred  in  dew, 

,  The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptised  in  tears. 

This  allusion  to  the  dead  soldier  and  his  widow  on 
.  the  field  of  battie  was  made  the  subject  of  a  print 
by  Bunbury,  under  which  were  engrared  the  pa- 
>  thetic  lines  of  Langhome.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
mentioned,  that  the  only  time  he  saw  Burns,  the 
Scottish  poet,  this  picture  was  in  the  room.  Bums 
Bthed  tears  oyer  it;  and  Scott,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
was  the  only  person  present  who  could  tell  him 
where  the  lines  were  to  be  found.  The  passage  is 
beau^ul  in  itself,  but  this  incident  will  embalm  and 
it  for  eyer. 


I 

I 
( 


[Appeal  to  ComUrif  JumUccb  in  Behalf  of  the  Rural 

Poor.^ 

Let  age  no  longer  toil  with  feeble  strifci 
Worn  by  long  serrice  in  the  war  of  life ; 
Nor  leaye  the  head,  that  time  hath  whitened,  bare 
To  the  rude  insults  of  the  searching  air ; 
Nor  bid  the  knee,  by  labour  hardened,  bend, 
O  thon,  ti^e  poor  man's  hope,  the  poor  man's  friend ! 

If,  when  from  heaven  severer  seasons  fall. 
Fled  from  the  frozen  roof  and  mouldering  wall. 
Each  face  the  picture  of  a  winter  day, 
More  strong  than  Teniers'  pencil  could  portray ; 
If  then  to  thee  resort  the  shivering  train. 
Of  cruel  days,  and  cruel  man  complain. 
Say  to  thy  hout  (remembering  him  who  said), 
*  "Aeae  people  come  from  far,  and  have  no  bread.* 

Nor  leave  thy  venal  clerk  empowered  to  hear ; 
The  vmoe  of  want  is  sacred  to  thy  ear. 
He  where  no  fees  his  sordid  pen  invite, 
Sports  with  their  tean,  too  indolent  to  write ; 
Lake  the  fed  monkey  in  the  fable,  vain 
To  hear  more  helpless  animals  complain. 

Bat  chief  thy  notice  shall  one  monster  claim ; 
A  monster  fumished  with  a  human  frame — 
The  parish-oflioer ! — ^though  verse  disdain 
Teems  that  deform  the  splendour  of  the  strain, 
It  stoops  to  bid  thee  bend  the  brow  severe 
On  the  sly,  pilfering,  cruel  overseer ; 
The  shuffling  fanner,  faithful  to  no  trust, 
Rnthkss  as  rocks,  insatiate  as  the  dust  I 


When  the  poor  hind,  with  length  of  years  decayed. 
Leans  feebly  on  his  once-subduing  spade, 
Forgot  the  service  of  his  abler  days. 
His  profitable  toil,  and  honest  praise, 
Shall  this  low  wretch  abridge  his  scanty  bread, 
This  slave,  whose  board  his  former  labours  spread ! 

When  harvest's  burning  suns  and  sickening  air 
From  labour's  unbraced  hand  the  grasped  hook  tear. 
Where  shall  the  helpless  family  be  fed. 
That  vainly  languish  for  a  father^s  bread  I 
See  the  pale  mother,  sunk  with  grief  and  care^ 
To  the  proud  farmer  fearfully  repair ; 
Soon  to  be  sent  with  insolence  away. 
Referred  to  vestries,  and  a  distant  day  { 
Referred — to  perish  I    Is  my  verse  severe  ! 
Unfriendly  to  the  human  character! 
Ah !  to  this  sigh  of  sad  experience  trust : 
The  truth  is  rigid,  but  the  tale  is  just. 

If  in  thy  courts  this  caitiff  wretch  appear, 
Think  not  that  patience  were  a  virtue  nere. 
His  low-bom  pnde  with  honest  rage  control ; 
Smite  his  hard  heart,  and  shake  ms  reptile  soul. 

But,  hapless  I  oft  through  fear  of  future  wo. 
And  certam  vengeance  of  the  insulting  foe ; 
Oft,  ere  to  thee  the  poor  prefer  their  prayer, 
The  last  extremes  of  penury  they  bear. 

Wouldst  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot  ofiioe  higher  f 
To  something  more  than  magistrate  aspire ! 
And,  left  eadi  poorer,  pettier  chase  behind'. 
Step  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kind  I 
The  game  I  start  courageously  piusue ! 
Adieu  to  fear  I  to  insolence  adieu ! 
And  first  we'll  range  this  mountain's  stormy  side. 
Where  the  rude  winds  the  shepherd's  roof  deride, 
Ab  meet  no  more  the  wintry  blaRt  to  bear. 
And  all  the  wild  hostilities  of  air. 
That  roof  have  I  remembered  many  a  year ; 
It  once  gave  refuge  to  a  hunted  deer — 
Here,  in  those  days,  we  found  an  aged  pair ; 
But  time  untenants — ^ha  1  what  seest  thou  there! 
'  Horror ! — ^by  Heaven,  extended  on  a  bed 
Of  naked  fern,  two  human  creatures  dead  I 
Embracing  as  alive ! — ah,  no  I— no  life ! 
Cold,  breathless  1' 

'TIS  the  shepherd  and  his  wife. 
I  knew  the  scene,  and  brougnt  thee  to  behold 
What  speaks  more  strongly  than  the  story  told — 
They  died  through  want~- 

*  By  every  power  I  swear, 
If  the  wretch  treads  the  earth,  or  breathes  the  air. 
Through  whose  defiiult  of  duty,  or  design, 
These  victims  fell,  he  dies.' 

They  fell  by  thine. 

*  Infernal !    Mine ! — ^by * 

Swear  on  no  pretence  : 
A  swearing  justice  wants  both  grace  and  sense. 

[An  Advice  to  the  JUarriedJ] 

Should  erring  nature  casual  faults  disclose. 
Wound  not  toe  breast  that  harbours  your  repose ; 
For  eveiy  grief  that  breast  from  you  shall  prove, 
Is  one  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  love. 
Soon,  with  their  objects,  other  woes  are  past, 
But  pains  from  thosfe  we  love  are  pains  that  last. 
Though  faults  or  follies  from  reproach  may  fly, 
Yet  in  its  shade  the  tender  passions  die. 

Love,  like  the  flower  that  courts  the  sun's  kind  ray. 
Will  flourish  only  in  the  smiles  of  day ; 
Distrust's  cold  air  the  senerous  plant  annoys. 
And  one  chill  blight  of  dire  contempt  destroys. 
Oh  shun,  my  friend,  avoid  that  danxerous  coast, 
Where  peace  expires,  and  fair  afiection's  lost ; 
By  wit,  by  grief,  by  anger  urged,  forbear 
The  speech  contemptuous  and  the  scornful  air. 
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Of  them,  who  wra^t  in  earth  are  cold, 
No  more  the  Bmiling  dajr  shall  Tiew, 

Should  manj  a  tender  tale  he  told, 
For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due. 

Why  else  the  o'ergrown  paths  of  time, 
Would  thus  the  lettcovd  sa^  explore. 

With  pain  these  crumbling  ruins  climb, 
And  on  the  doubtful  scmpture  poret 

Why  seeks  he  with  unwearied  toil. 
Through  Death's  dim  walks  to  uige  his  way, 

Reclaim  his  lon^  asserted  spoil. 
And  lead  Obhrion  into  day! 

Tis  nature  prompts  by  toil  or  fear, 

Unmoyed  to  range  through  Deal's  domain ; 
The  tender  parent  loyes  to  hear 

Her  chiliuen's  stoiy  told  again  I 

Eknud  Providenoe, 

Light  of  the  world,  Immortal  Mind ; 
Father  of  all  the  human  kindl 
Whose  boundless  eye  that  knows  no  rest, 
Intent  on  nature's  ample  breast, 
Explores  the  space  of  earth  and  skies. 
And  sees  eternal  inoense  risel 
To  thee  my  humble  Toioe  I  raise ; 
Fozgiye,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Though  thou  this  transient  being  gaye. 
That  shortly  sinks  into  the  graye ; 
Yet  'twas  thy  goodness  still  to  giye 
A  being  that  can  think  and  liye ; 
In  all  thy  works  thy  wisdom  see. 
And  stretch  its  towering  mind  to  thee. 
To  thee  my  humble  yoice  I  raise ; 
Foigiye,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

And  still  this  poor  contracted  span, 
This  life,  that  bears  the  name  of  man, 
From  thee  deriyes  its  yital  ray. 
Eternal  source  of  life  and  day  I 
Thy  bounty  still  the  sunshine  pours, 
That  gilds  its  mom  and  eyening  hours. 
To  thee  my  humble  yoice  I  raise ; 
Foigiye,  while  I  presume  to  pruse. 

Through  error's  maee,  through  folly's  night. 
The  lamp  of  reason  lends  me  light ; 
Where  stem  affliction  wayes  her  rod. 
My  heart  confides  in  thee,  my  Ood! 
Wnen  nature  shrinks,  oppremed  with  woes, 
Eyen  then  she  finds  in  thee  repose. 
To  thee  my  humble  yoice  I  raise ; 
Foigiye,  while  I  preeume  to  praise. 

Affliction  flies,  and  Hope  returns ; 
.Her  lamp  with  brighter  splendour  bums ; 
Gay  Loye  with  all  his  smiling  train. 
And  Peace  and  Joy  are  here  again ; 
These,  these,  I  know,  'twas  thine  to  giye ; 
I  trasted ;  and,  behold,  I  liye  I 
To  thee  my  humble  yoioe  I  raise ; 
Foigiye,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

0  may  I  still  thy  fayour  proye  I 
Still  grant  me  gratitude  and  loyo. 
Let  truth  and  yirtue  guard  my  heart ; 
Nor  peace,  nor  hope,  nor  joy  depart : 
But  yet,  whatever  my  life  may  be. 
My  heart  shall  still  repose  on  thee  I 
To  thee  my  humble  yoice  I  raise ; 
Foigiye,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 


[A  Farewell  ffymn  to  the  VaBey  of  /rmm.] 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  yale. 
My  infant  yean  where  Fancy  led. 

And  soothed  me  with  the  westem  gale. 
Her  wild  dreams  waying  round  my  head, 

WhUe  the  blithe  blackbird  told  his  tale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  yale ! 

The  primrose  on  the  yalley's  side. 
The  green  thyme  on  the  mountain's  head. 

The  wanton  rose,  the  daisy  pied. 
The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  red ; 

No  longer  I  their  sweets  inhale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  yale ! 

How  oft,  within  yon  yacant  shade. 
Has  eyening  closed  my  careless  eye  1 

How  oft,  along  those  banks  Fye  strayed. 
And  watchml  the  waye  that  wandered  by ; 

Full  long  their  loss  shall  I  bewail. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  yale ! 

Yet  still,  within  yon  yacant  groye, 
To  mark  the  close  of  parting  day ; 

Along  yon  floweiy  banks  to  roye. 
And  watch  the  waye  that  winds  away ; 

Fair  Fancy  sure  shall  neyer  fail. 

Though  far  from  these  and  Irwan's  yale. 

filR  WTUIAM  BLACK8TONE. 

Few  votaries  of  the  muses  hare  had  the  resolution 
to  abandon  their  early  worship,  or  to  cast  off  *  the 
Dalilahs  of  the  imagination,'  when  embarked  on 
more  gainful  callings.  An  example  of  this,  howeyer, 
is  aflbrded  by  the  case  of  Sib  Williah  BLACKerroNK 
(bom  in  London  in  1723,  died  1780),  who,  haring 
made  choice  of  the  law  for  his  profession,  and  en- 
tered himself  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  took 
formal  leave  of  poetry  in  a  copy  of  natural  and 
pleasing  rerses,  published  in  Dodsley's  Miscellany. 
Blackstone  rose  to  rank  and  fame  as  a  lawyer,  wrote 
a  series  of  masterly  commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
England,  was  knighted,  and  died  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  From  some  critical  notes 
on  Shakspeare  by  Sir  William,  published  by  Sterens, 
it  would  appear  that,  though  he  had  forsaken  his 
muse,  he  still  Oikc  Charles  Lamb,  when  he  had  given 
up  the  use  of  the  '  great  phmt,'  tobacco)  *  loved  to 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  her  graces.' 

7%e  Laatyei^t  PcareweU  to  hie  Mnee, 

As,  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land. 
In  foreign  climes  condemned  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  ftom  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way. 
And  dreads  to  go ;  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eves  below ; 
There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view. 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu : 
So  I,  thus  doomed  from  thee  to  part, 
Gav  queen  of  fanc^  and  of  art. 
Reluctant  moye,  with  doubtful  mind. 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 
Companion  of  my  tender  age. 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage. 
How  blithesome  we  were  wont  to  roye, 
By  verdant  hill  or  shady  groye. 
Where  fenrent  bees,  with  numming  voice^ 
Around  the  honied  oak  rejoice, 
And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend. 
In  long  cathednl  walks  extend  I 
Lulled  bv  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods. 
Cheered  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods, 
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Id  nreet  aoeiet;  n 

ThcD  ftll  was  jfljaoa,  ail  wu  joun^ 

And  jcsn  UDbeeded  roUed  ftloDg  : 

Bat  now  the  pleuinK  dream  is  o^er, 

TbeM  iceiieFi  mnit  charm  me  naw  no  mon 

Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  7011— 

Farewell '. — a  long,  a  last  adim. 

Me  wrangltDg  courts,  and  ttubboni  law, 

To  nnoke,  and  crowd*,  and  citiea  dt&w  : 

There  leliiiih  faction  rulei  the  daj, 

And  pride  and  aiarice  tbroiig  tba  way ; 

Ditasen  taint  the  murky  air. 

And  midnieht  conS^ratiouB  glare  ; 

Lone  RcTelry,  and  Riot  bold, 

8  their  oniies  hold  ; 

Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  yon  i 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adien ! 
Shakspeare,  no  mora  thy  lylfan  son. 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
Pope's  hearen-strnng  lyre,  nor  Waller's  e 


In  fur*  and  coifs  around  me  staod ; 
With  sounds  unconth  and  accents  dry. 
That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony. 
Each  pedant  sa^  unlocks  his  store 
Of  m^ic,  dark,  discordant  lore. 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the. nays 
That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 
Then,  in  a  winding  close  retreat. 
Is  JDitice  doomed  to  lii  her  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  m  awe ; 
And  there,  &om  Tulgar  sight  retired. 
Like  eutera  qaeeri,  is  more  admired. 
Oh  let  me  pierce  the  lecret  shade 
Where  dwells  the  Tenerable  moid! 
Thoe  bambly  mark,  with  reverent  snc. 
The  Euordian  of  Britannia's  law ; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page. 


The  united  b. 


nage; 


Where  miied,  yet  uniform,  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pare  spring  the  bottom  lisw, 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true  ; 
And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe 
Than  lurk  within  Che  sordid  scribe; 
Ohaerre  how  parts  with  ports  unite 
In  one  harmonioos  rule  of  right ; 
See  conntlen  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  Tarious  laws  to  one  great  end ; 
Ivhile  mighty  AUJed'a  piercing  soul 
Perrades,  and  regulates  the  whole. 
Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife. 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
TbeTi 

Tlietf      ,      ..  .  „ 

The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  pral 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  hall. 
For  thee,  fair  Jostice,  welcome  all  I 
Thns  thoogh  my  Doou  of  life  be  post, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  last. 
Find  out  the  stiU,  the  rural  cell, 
Wbere  sage  retirement  loTes  to  dwell  1 
There  let  me  taste  the  homefelt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  Mibe, 
UncoTsed  unid  the  harpj  tribe; 
No  oiphan'*  ay  to  woond  my  ear ; 
Hy  honour  and  my  conadence  cleat. 
Thns  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end, 
Thni  to  the  grare  in  peace  deacend. 


Db  Tkovas  Pebct,  alterwards  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  in  1765  pablisbed  bis  Reliqaa  0/  En^ith 
Poetry,  in  which  seTera]  excellent  old  aongs  and 
ballads  were  rerived,  and  a  idectloo  made  of  the 
beat  lyrical  pieces  scattered  throuuh  the  wtirts  of 
modem  aathora.  The  leaning  and  ability  with 
which  Percy  executed  hii  task,  and  the  iteriiag 
ralne  of  bis  materials,  recommended  his  Tolames  to 
public  fsTour.  They  found  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  poets  and  poetical  readers,  and  awakened  a  love 
□T  nature,  simplicity,  and  true  passion,  in  contradis- 
tinction ia  that  coldly-correct  and  sentimental  style 
which  perraded  port  of  oar  literature.  The  inSu- 
ence  of  Percy's  collection  was  general  and  extensive. 
It  is  evident  in  many  contemporoiy  authors.  It 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  geuius  of  Sit  Walter 
Scott ;  and  it  may  be  seen  in  tiie  writings  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Wcfdsworth.  A  fresh  fountain  of  poetry 
was  opened  nil — a  spring  of  sweet,  tender,  and  heroic 
thoughts  and  imagtnatiaos,  which  could  never  be 
again  turned  back  into  the  artificial  channels  in 
which  the  genius  of  poesy  had  been  too  long  and 
too  closely  confined.  Percy  was  himself  a  poet: 
His  ballad,  '  O,  Nanny,  wilt  Thou  Gang  wi'  Me,' 
the  '  Hermit  of  Warkwortb,'  and  other  detached 
pieces,  evince  both  taste  and  talent  We  sobjoin  a 
cento, '  The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray,'  which  Percy  aays 
be  compiled  from  fiagmenta  of  ancient  ballads,  to 
which  he  added  sup^ementaJ  stanzas  to  connect 
Ihem  together.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  his 
own.  The  life  of  Dr  Percy  presents  little  for  re- 
mark. He  was  bom  at  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  in 
1728,  and,  after  his  education  at  Oxford,  entered  the 
church,  in  which  he  was  (uccessively  chaplain  to  the 
king,  deati  of  Carlitle,  and  bishop  of  Dromore  1  the 


The  DeaDFiT,  Cariiile. 


Utter  dignity  be  poneised  &om  1782  till  his  death 
in  1811.  He  enjoyed  the  ftiend«hip  of  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  and  oUier  distinguished  men  of  bis  day, 
and  lived  long  enough  to  hail  the  genina  of  the  mMt 
Uluitrions  of  bis  admirers.  Sir  Walter  Scotb 
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0,  Naxmy^  vnJU  Thxim  Qang  icV  Me. 

0,  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  mo, 

Nor  sigh  to  leaTo  the  flaunting  town  f 
Can  silent  glens  have  channs  for  thee^ 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown ! 
Nae  langer  drest  in  silken  sheen, 

Nae  langer  decked  wi'  jewels  rare, 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair ! 

0,  Nanny,  when  thou'rt  far  awa. 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  look  behind  t 
Say,  canst  thou  face  the  flaky  snaw, 

Nor  shrink  before  the  winter  wind  f 
O  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Sereiest  hardfihips  learn  to  bear. 
Nor,  sad,  regret  each  courtly  scene. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair! 

0  Nanny,  canst  thou  lore  so  true, 

Through  perils  keen  wi'  me  to  gael 
Or,  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue, 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  wae  f 
Say,  should  disease  or  pain  befall. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care, 
Nor,  wishful,  those  gay  scenes  recall. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  I 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die, 

Wilt  thou  reoeiTe  his  parting  breath ! 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  strugzlmg  siffh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  thebed  of  death ! 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  much-loved  clay 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear  f 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair! 

Tht  Friar  of  Orden  Gray, 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  sray 
Walked  forth  to  tell  his  beads, 

And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair. 
Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

'  Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  rererend  friar  I 

1  pray  thee  tell  to  me. 
If  erer  at  yon  holy  shrine 

My  true  loye  thou  didst  see.' 

'  And  how  should  I  know  your  true  lore 

From  many  another  one !' 
'  Oh  1  by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon : 

But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien, 

That  were  so  fair  to  view, 
His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curled, 

And  eyes  of  lovely  blue.' 

'  0  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone ! 

Lady,  he's  dead  and  gone  I 
At  his  head  a  green  grass  turf. 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 

lie  languished,  and  he  died. 
Lamenting  tit  a  lady's  love. 

And  'pUining  of  her  pride. 

Here  bore  him  barefaced  od  his  bier 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall ; 
And  many  a  tear  bedewed  his  grave 

Within  yon  kirkyard  wall.' 

*  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth— 
And  art  thou  dead  and  gone !     • 

And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  me  t 
Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone!* 


*  0  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so. 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek : 
Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart, 
Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek.' 

'  0  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar. 

My  sorrow  now  reprove ; 
For  I  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 

That  e*er  won  lady's  love. 

And  now,  alas !  for  thy  sad  Iom 

I'll  evermore  weep  and  sigh ; 
For  thee  I  only  wished  to  live, 

For  thee  I  wish  to  die.' 

*  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more; 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain : 
For  violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  shower 
Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

Our  joys  as  winged  dreams  do  fly; 

Why  then  should  sorrow  last! 
Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss. 

Grieve  not  for  what  is  past.' 

*  0  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar  t 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
For  since  my  true  love  died  for  me, 
'TIS  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

And  will  he  never  come  again — 

Will  he  ne'er  come  again  1 
Ah,  no  I  he  is  dead,  and  laid  in  his  gmvey 

For  ever  to  remain. 


His  cheek  was  redder  Uuin  the 

The  comeliest  youth  was  he ; 
But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

Alas !  and  wo  is  me.' 

'  Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land. 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false, 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy ; 
For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found. 

Since  summer  trees  were  leafy.' 

*  Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
My  love  he  had  the  truest  heart — 
0  he  was  ever  true! 

And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-loved  youth  f 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me? 
Then  farewell  home ;  for  evermore 

A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

But  first  upon  my  true  lore's  gaare 

My  wear)r  limbs  I'll  lay. 
And  thrice  I'll  kiss  the  sreen  gran  turf 

That  wraps  his  breathless  clay.' 

•  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  rest  a  while 

Beneath  this  cloister  wall ; 
The  cold  wind  through  the  hawthorn  blows, 
And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall.' 

'  O  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  fnar, 

0  stay  me  not,  I  pray ; 
No  drizzly  rain  that  fails  on  me. 

Can  wash  my  fault  away.' 

'  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again. 

And  dxy  those  pearly  tears ; 
For  see,  bieneath  this  gown  of  gray. 

Thy  own  true  love  appears. 

Here,  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  lovCy 

These  holy  w^ds  I  sought ; 
And  here,  amid  these  lonely  walls. 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 
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But  h^iljr,  for  my  jesr  of  gnce 

Ii  not  ;<t  pUKd  amj, 
Ui^t  I  itiU  hope  to  win  th;  lore, 

No  longer  would  I  tUtj.' 
'  Now  fanwill  grief,  »nd  welcome  joj 

Once  mo™  anto  my  he»rt ; 
For  rince  I'le  found  thoe,  lorelj  youth, 

Wo  nertt  mote  will  part.' 


The  tranibtor  of  Onion  ibuid*  in  ntber  i 
I  dobioui  ligbt  with  {HMteri^,  kad  secmi  to  h&T< 
beat  wiUiDg  that  his  contempotaiieB  ihould  be  di 


better  infonned.    With  the  Celtic  Homer,  howerer, 
I  tbe  name  of  Uacpbenon  ii  iiueparably  coonected. 
They  naod,  ••  liberty  doei  with  reawin, 

Twiaited,  and  from  her  hath  no  diridual  being. 
Time  kikl  a  better  taate  hare  abated  the  pleaiare 
villi  which  tbeae  prodnctioni  were  once  read ;  but 
poem*  which  engrgaied  10  nrnch  attention,  which 
were  tiuulated  into  many  diS^nt  lanf^iagi!!,  which 
were  hailed  with  delight  by  Gray,  by  David  Hume, 
John  Home,  and  other  emioent  penonj,  and  which 
fimned  the  faToorite  readiog  of  Napoleon,  cannot 
be  BooaideTed  as  UDworthy  of  notice. 

JaMEB   Macfbebson  waa  born  at  Kinguuie,  a 

TiUage  in  InTemeia-ihire,  on  the  road  northward! 

fmn  Perth,  in   I~3S.    He  wna  intended  for  the 

church,  and  rcceiTed  the  neccisa^  education  at 

I    Aberdeen.    At  the  age  MT  twenty,  he  publiihed  a 

I    heroic  poem,  in  aix  cantoa,  entitli^  7^  Higliiander, 

which  at  once  proved  hii  ambition  and  his  incapa- 

oty.    It  i*  a  miaerable  production.    For  a  ihort 

time  Ilacpberaou  taught  the  ichool  of  Bulhven, 

I  hia  natiTe  place,  whence  be  v/aa  glad  to  remoTe 

tnlOT  in  the  family  of  Mr  Graham  of  Balgowan. 

While  attending  bis  tmpil  (sflerwards  I^rd  Lyne- 

^Kh)  at  tbe  ipa  of  Mofikt,  he  became  acquainted 

with  Hr  John  Home,  tbe  author  of  '  Douglas,'  to 

;    vbom  he  showed  what  ha  represented  a*  the  trani- 

hlf™"  of  KHne  fragments  of  ancient  Gaelic  poetry, 

wfaidh  he  aaid  were  stin  floating  in  the  Highlands. 

,    He  itatad  that  it  was  ooe  of  the  faTonrite  amnse- 


s  of  his  countrymen  to  listen  to  the  totes  and 
compositions  of  their  ancient  bards,  and  he  de- 
scribed these  fragments  as  full  of  puthoi  and  poe- 
tical imagery.  Under  the  patronage  of  Mr  Home's 
friends — Blair,  Cftrlyle,  and  Fergusson— Mncpher- 
ioa  published  a  small  volume  of  «ixty  pamis,  en- 
tiUed  FragmaiCi  of  AncUnt  Poetry ;  trantlaled  from 
the  Gaelic  or  Erie  Language.  The  publication  at- 
tracted umvGTBBl  attuntion,  and  a  subscriptioo  was 
made  to  enable  Macphereon  to  make  a  tj^ur  in  the 
Highlands  to  collect  other  piece*.  Hii  jouroey 
proved  to  be  highly  succeasfiil.  In  1762  he  pre- 
sented the  world  with  Fingal,  an  Ancient  Epic  iZem, 
in  Six  BooAi;  and  in  17G3  Tcraara,  another  epic 
poem,  ia  eight  books.  The  sale  of  these  works  wai 
immense.  Tbe  possibility  tbit,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century,  among  the  ivild  reoiole  mountain* 
of  Scotland,  there  existed  a  people  exhibiting  all  the 
high  and  chivalrous  feelings  of  reOned  valour,  genc- 
rosity,  magnanimi^,  and  virtue,  was  eminently  cal- 
culated to  eidte  aatonishment ;  while  tbe  ides  of 
the  poems  being  banded  down  by  tradition  through 


— other*  disbelieved — but  a  itill  greater  number 
■indulged  the  pleasing  supposition  that  Fingal 
fought  and  Oasian  sung.'  Macpherson  reallMd 
£1200,  it  is  said,  by  these  productions.  In  1T64 
the  poet  accompanied  Governor  Johnston  to  Fen- 
■acola  a*  lii*  secretary,  but  quarrelling  with  hi* 
patron,  he  returned,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
London.  He  became  one  of  the  literary  suppot- 
ten  of  the  sdminiEtiation,  published  some  hiito- 
rical  works,  and  was  a  copious  pamphleteer.  In 
ITT3  he  publislied  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  in  tbe 
same  atyfe  of  poetical  prose  as  OBsion,  which  was 
a  complete  Ikilure,  imleas  as  a  source  of  ridicule 
and  personal  opprobrium  to  the  translator.  He 
was  more  successful  as  a  politician.  A  pamphlet 
of  hi*  in  defence  of  the  taxation  of  America,  and 
another  on  the  opposition  in  parliament  in  I77S, 
were  much  applauded.  He  attempted  (an  we  have 
seen  from  his  nuuiuscripts)  to  combat  the  Letters  of 
Junius,  writing  under  the  signatures  of  '  Husteus,' 
'  Scievola,'  &C.  He  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament 
as  representative  for  the  tmrough  of  Camelford.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that,  with  all  hi*  ambi- 
tion and  political  leal,  Macpherson  ever  attempted 
to  speak  in  tbe  House  of  Common*.  In  1789  the 
poet,  having  realised  a  handsome  fortune,  purchased 
the  property  of  Iluitts.  in  hi*  native  parish,  and 
having  changed  it*  name  to  the  more  euphonious 
and  sounding  one  of  Belleville,  be  built  upon  it  a 
splendid  residence,  designed  by  the  Adelphi  Adam*, 
in  tbe  style  of  an  Italian  villa,  in  which  he  hoped 
to  spend  an  old  age  of  ease  and  dignity.  He  died  at 
Belleville  on  the  )7th  of  Februaiy  1796,  leaving  a 
handsome  fortune,  wliich  is  atill  enjoyed  by  hi*  fa- 
mily. Hi*  eldest  daughter.  Mis*  Macpherson,  i*  at 
present  (1B1!)  proprietriz  of  the  eatate,  and  another 
daughter  of  the  poet  i*  the  wife  of  the  distinguished 
natural  i^iilosopher.  Sir  David  Brewster.  The  eager- 
ness of  Macph^son  for  the  admiration  of  hi*  fellow- 
creature*  was  seen  by  some  of  the  bequest*  of  hi* 
will  He  ordered  that  hi*  body  *hould  be  interred 
in  Westminster  Abliey,  and  that  a  sum  of  £300 
should  be  laid  out  in  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  some  conspicuous  situation  at  Belleville. 
Both  injunctions  were  duly  ftilflUed :  the  body  waa 
interred  in  Poets'  Comer,  and  a  marble  obelisk,  con- 
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as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  poeniB  of  Ossian,  the 
incredulity  of  Johnson,  and  the  obstinate  silence  of 
Macpherson,  are  circumstances  well  known.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  body  of  tradi- 
tional poetry  was  floating  over  the  Highlands,  which 
Macpherson  collected  and  wrought  up  into  regular 
poems.  It  would  seem  also  that  Gaelic  manuscripts 
were  in  existence,  which  he  received  from  different 
families  to  aid  in  his  translation.  How  much  of  the 
published  work  is  ancient,  and  how  much  fabricated, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  Highland  Society 
instituted  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  subject;  and  in 
their  report,  the  committee  state  that  they '  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  one  poem  the  same  in  title 
and  tenor  with  the  poems  published.'  Detached 
passages,  the  names  of  characters  and  places,  with 
some  of  the  wild  imagery  characteristic  of  the 
coimtry,  and  of  the  attributes  of  Celtic  imagination, 
undoubtedly  existed.  The  ancient  tribes  of  the 
Celts  had  their  regular  bards,  even  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  A  people  like  the  natives  of 
the  Highlands,  leading  an  idle  inactive  life,  and 
doomed  from  their  clhnate  to  a  severe  protracted 
winter,  were  also  well  adapted  to  transmit  from  one 
generation  to  another  the  fragments  of  ancient  song 
which  had  beguiled  their  infancy  and  youth,  and 
wliich  flatter^  their  love  of  their  ancestors.  No 
person,  however,  now  believes  that  Mac^erson 
found  entire  epic  poems  in  the  Highlands.  The  ori- 
ginal materials  were  probably  as  scanty  as  those  on 
which  Shakspeare  founded  the  marvellous  super- 
structures of  his  genius ;  and  he  himsdf  has  not 
scrupled  to  state  (in  the  preface  to  his  last  edition 
of  Ossian)  that  *  a  translator  who  cannot  equal  his 
original  is  incapable  of  expressing  its  beauties.'  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  has  suggested,  as  a  supposition 
countenanced  by  many  circumstances,  that,  after 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  duping  so  many  critics, 
Macpherson  intended  one  day  to  claim  the  poems  as 
his  own.  'If  he  had  such  a  design,  considerable 
obstacles  to  its  execution  arose  around  him.  He  was 
loaded  with  so  much  praise,  that  he  seemed  bound  in 
honour  to  his  admirers  not  to  desert  tiiem.  The 
support  of  his  own  country  appeared  to  render 
adherence  to  those  poems,  which  Scotland  incon- 
siderately sanctioned,  a  sort  of  national  obligation. 
Exasperated,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  perhaps 
unduly  vehement,  and  sometimes  very  coarse  attacxs 
made  on  him,  he  was  unwilling  to  surrender  to  such 
opponents.  He  involved  himself  at  last  so  deeply, 
as  to  leave  him  no  decent  retreat'  A  somewhat 
sudden  and  premature  death  closed  the  scene  on 
Macpherson ;  nor  is  there  among  the  papers  which 
he  left  behind  him  a  single  line  that  throws  any  light 
upon  the  controversy. 

Mr  Wordsworth  has  condemned  the  imagery  of 
Ossian  as  spurious.  '  In  nature  everything  is  dis- 
tinct, yet  nothing  defined  into  absolute  independent 
singleness.  In  Macpherson's  work  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse ;  everything  (that  is  not  stolen)  is  in  this 
manner  defined,  insulated,  dislocated,  deadened — 
yet  nothing  distinct  It  will  always  be  so  when 
words  are  substituted  for  things.'  Fart  of  this  cen- 
sure mav  ];)erhaps  be  owing  to  the  style  and  diction 
of  Macpherson,  which  have  a  broken  abrupt  appear- 
ance and  sound.  The  imagery  is  drawn  from  the 
natural  appearances  of  a  rude  mountainous  coun- 
try. The  grass  of  the  rock,  the  flower  of  the  heath, 
the  thistle  with  its  beard,  are  (as  Blair  observes) 
the  chief  ornaments  of  his  landscapes.  The  desert, 
with  all  its  woods  and  deer,  was  enough  for  Hn- 
gaL  We  suspect  it  is  the  sameness — the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  images — which  fktigues  the 
reader,  and  gives  a  misty  confusion  to  the  objects 
and  incidents  of  the  poem.     That  there  is  some- 


thing poetical  and  striking  in  Ossian— a  wild  soli- 
tary magnificence,  pathos,  and  tenderness — is  un- 
deniable. The  Desolation  of  Baldutha,  and  the 
lamentations  in  the  Song  of  Selma,  are  conceived 
with  true  feeling  and  poetical  power.  The  battles  of 
the  car-borne  heroes  are,  we  confess,  much  less  to  our 
taste,  and  teem  stilted  and  unnatural.  They  are 
like  the  Quixotic  encounters  of  knightly  romance, 
and  want  the  air  of  remote  antiquity,  of  dim  and 
solitary  grandeur,  and  of  shadowy  superstitious  fear, 
which  shrouds  the  wild  heaths,  li^es,  and  mountains 
of  Ossian. 

lOssianU  Address  to  iJie  Sun.'] 

I  feel  the  sun,  0  Malvina !  leave  me  to  my  rest. 
Perhaps  they  may  come  to  my  dreams;  I  think  I 
hear  a  feeble  voice  I  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to 
shine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon :  I  feel  it  warm  around. 

0  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of 
my  fathers!  Whence  are  thy  beams,  0  sun!  thy 
everlasting  light  t  Thou  comest  forth  in  thy  awful 
beauty;  the  stan  hide  themselves  in  the  slEy;  the 
moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave ;  but 
thou  thyself  movest  alone.  Who  can  be  a  companion 
of  thy  course !  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the 
mountains  themselves  decay  with  years;  the  ocean 
shrinks  and  gtoyn  A^in ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in 
heaven,  but  wou  art  for  ever  the  same,  rejoicing  in 
the  brightness  of  thy  bourse.  When  the  world  is  dark 
with  tempests,  when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning  flies, 
thou  lookest  In  thy  beauty  from  the  clouds,  and 
laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  Uiou  lookest  in 
vain,  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more ;  whether  thy 
yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern  clouds,  or  thou  trem- 
blest  at  the  gates  of  the  west.  But  thou  art  perhaps 
like  me  for  a  season)  thy  years  wiU  have  an  end. 
Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds  careless  of  the  voice  of 
the  morning.  Exult  then,  0  sun,  in  the  strength  of 
thy  youth !  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is  like  the 
glimmering  light  of  the  moon  when  it  shines  through 
broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  ^e  hills :  the  blast 
of  the  north  is  on  the  plain ;  the  traveller  i»hpnk«^  in 
the  midst  of  his  journey. 

lFmff<d*s  Airy  HaU,'\ 

His  friends  sit  around  the  king,  on  mist^  They 
hear  the  songs  of  Ullin :  he  strikes  the  half-vieiriese 
harp.  He  raises  the  feeble  voice.  The  lesser  heroes, 
with  a  thousand  meteors,  light  the  aiiy  hiUl.  Malrina 
rises  in  the  midst;  a  blush  is  on  her  cheek.  She 
beholds  the  unknown  fitces  of  her  fathers.  She  turns 
aside  her  humid  eyes.  '  Art  thou  come  so  soon  1'  said 
Fingal, '  daughter  of  generous  Toscar.  Sadness  dwells 
in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  My  aged  son  is  sad !  I  hear 
the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy  heavy 
locks.  It  comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou  art  not  there. 
Its  voice  is  mournful  among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers ! 
Oo,  with  thy  rustling  wing,  oh  breeze !  sign  on  Mai- 
vina's  tomb.  It  rises  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the 
blue  stream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  are  departed  to 
their  place.    Thou  alone,  oh  breeze,  moumest  there !' 

[Addreu  to  the  Moon.] 

Daughter  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou !  the  silence  of 
thy  face  is  pleasant !  Thou  comest  forth  in  1ovcline«s. 
The  stars  attend  thy  blue  course  in  the  east.  The 
clouds  rejoice  in  thy  presence,  0  moon  1  thev  brighten 
their  dark-brown  sides.  Who  is  like  thee  m  heaven, 
light  of  the  silent  night  I  The  stars  are  a.^hamed  in 
thy  presence.  They  turn  away  their  sparkling  evee. 
whither  dost  thou  retire  from  thy  course,  when  the 
darkness  of  thy  countenance  grows  f  hast  thou  thy 
hall,  like  Ossian  f  dwelleet  thou  in  the  thadow  of 
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grief!  hxre  thy  Bisten  fallen  from  heaTent  Bse  they 
who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night,  no  morel  Yes, 
thej  haTe  fallen,  fair  light  I  and  thou  dost  often  re- 
tire to  moan.  But  thou  thyself  shalt  fall,  one  night, 
and  leare  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The  stars  will 
the&  lift  their  heads :  they,  who  were  ashamed  in  thy 
presence,  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  witn 
thy  brightness.  Look  from  thy  gates  in  the  sky. 
Bunt  the  cloud,  0  wind  I  that  the  daughter  of  night 
may  look  forth!  that  the  shager  mountains  may 
bri^teoi  and  the  ocean  roll  its  wmte  waves  in  light. 

IDeaolaiion  of  BalchUha,'] 

I  hare  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were 

desolate.    The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  haUs ;  and 

the  Toiee^of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.     The 

stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the 

fall  of  the  walls.    The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely 

,  head ;  tbe  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked 

'  out  from  the  windows ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall 

■  waved  round  its  head.    Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of 

I  Moina ;  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers.    H^ise 

,  the  song  of  mourning,  0  bards!    over  the  land  of 

!  strangen.    They  have  but  fallen  before  us:  for  one 

,  day  we  must  fall.    Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall, 

I  son  of  the  winged  days!     Thou  lookest  from  thy 

towers  to-day :  yet  a  few  yean,  and  the  blast  of  the 

I  desert  comes;   it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 

whistles  round  thy  half-worli  shield.    And  let  t^e 

'  blast  of  the  desert  come!  we  shall  be  renowned  in 

our  day !    The  mark  of  my  aim  shall  be  in  battle ; 

,  my  name  in  the  song  of  bards.    Raise  the  song,  send 

round  the  shell :  let  joy  be  heard  in  mv  hall.    When 

thou,  sun  of  heaven,  shalt  fail!  if  thou  shalt  fail, 

1  thou  migh^  light !  if  thy  brightness  is  but  for  a  sea- 

I  son,  like  Fingal,  our  fame  snail  survive  thy  beams. 

Sttdi  was  the  song  of  Fiogal  in  the  day  of  his  joy. 


lA  Veteripiion  of  Female  Beatay,"] 

The  daughter  of  the  snow  overheard,  and  left  the 
hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty, 
like  the  moon  from  the  doud  of  the  east.  Loveliness 
was  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  the 
music  of  son^  She  saw  the  youth  and  loved  him. 
Uewa5  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes 
rolled  on  him  in  secret;  and  she  blest  the  chief  of 
ICorren. 

IThe  Song»  of  Selma.^ 

Star  of  descending  night !  fair  is  thy  light  in  the 
west !  thou  liflest  thy  unshorn  head  from  thy  cloud : 
thy  steps  are  stately  on  thy  hill.  What  dost  thou 
bdold  in  the  plain!  The  stormy  winds  are  laid. 
The  murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring 
wares  climb  the  distant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening 
are  on  their  feeble  wings ;  the  hum  of  their  course  is 
cfn  the  field.  What  dost  thou  behold,  fair  light! 
But  thou  dost  smile  and  depart.  The  waves  come 
with  joy  around  thee:  they  bathe  thy  lovely  hair. 
Paieweu,  thou  silent  beam!  Let  the  light  of  Ossian's 
soul  arise! 

And  it  does  arise  in  its  strength  I  I  behold  my  de- 
parted friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  In  the 
davf  of  other  years.  Fingal  comes  like  a  wateiy 
cmnmn  of  mist ;  his  heroes  are  around :  And  see  the 
bards  of  sonf,  gray-haired  Ullin!  stately  Ryno! 
Alpin,  with  the  tuneful  voice !  the  soft  complaint  of 
Minona  I  How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the 
dajB  of  Soma's  feast !  when  we  contended,  like  gales 
of  firing,  as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  by 
tiimi  the  feebly-whistling  grass. 

Minona  came  fortb  in  her  beauty,  with  downcast 
look  and  teaifril  eye.    Her  hair  flew  slowly  on  the 


blast,  that  rushed  unfrequent  from  the  hill.  The 
souls  of  the  heroes  were  sad  when  she  raised  the  tune- 
ful voice.  Often  had  they  seen  the  grave  of  Salgar, 
the  dark  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma.  Colma 
left  alone  on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  song! 
Salgar  promised  to  come:  but  the  night  descended 
around.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alone 
on  the  hill! 

Colma.  It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The 
torrent  pours  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me 
from  the  rain ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds ! 

Rise,  moon !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars  of  the 
night,  arise !  Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  rests  from  the  chase  alone !  his  bow  near  him, 
unstrung :  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But  here  I 
must  sit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy  stream.  The 
stream  and  the  wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the  voice 
of  my  love !  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  chief 
of  the  hill  his  promise !  Here  is  the  rock,  and  here 
the  tree!  here  is  the  roaring  stream!  Thou  didst 
promise  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah !  whither  is  my 
Salgar  gone !  With  thee  I  would  fly  from  my  father ; 
with  thee  from  my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race  have 
long  been  foes ;  we  are  not  foes,  0  Salgar! 

&Me  a  little  while,  0  wind !  stream,  be  thou  silent 
a  while!  let  my  voice  be  heard  around !  Let  my  wan- 
derer hear  me!  Salgar,  it  is  Colma  who  c^ls  1  Here 
is  the  tree  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love !  I  am  here. 
Why  delayest  thou  thy  coming!  Lo !  the  calm  moon 
comes  forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The 
rocks  are  gray  on  the  steep.  I  see  him  not  on  the 
brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him  with  tidings  of 
his  near  approach.    Here  I  must  sit  alone ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me !  Are  they  my 
love  and  my  brother!  Speak  to  me,  0  my  friend !  To 
Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak  to  me:  I  am 
alone!  My  soul  is  tormented  with  fears!  Ah!  they 
are  dead !  Their  swords  are  red  from  the  fight.  0  my 
brother !  my  brother!  why  hast  thou  slain  my  Salgar ! 
why,  0  Salgar!  hast  thou  slain  my  brother!  Dear 
were  ye  both  to  me !  what  shall  I  say  in  your  praise ! 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  amone  thousands !  he  was 
terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me ;  hear  my  voice ;  hear 
me,  sons  of  my  love!  They  are  silent;  silent  for 
ever!  Cold,  cold  are  their  breasts  of  clay!  Oh! 
from  the  rock  on  the  hill ;  from  the  top  of  the  windy 
steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead!  speak,  I  will 
not  be  afraid !  Whither  are  you  gone  to  rest !  In 
what  cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  the  departed !  No 
feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale :  no  answer  half-drowned  in 
the  storm ! 

I  sit  in  my  grief  I  I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears  ! 
Rear  the  tomb,  ye  firiends  of  the  d^id.  Close  it  not 
till  Colma  come.  My  life  flies  away  like  a  dream : 
why  should  I  stay  behind !  Here  shall  I  rest  with 
my  friends  by  the  stream  of  the  sounding  rock.  When 
night  comes  on  the  hill,  when  the  loud  winds  arise, 
my  ghost  shall  stand  in  the  blast,  and  mourn  tho 
death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from  his 
booth ;  he  shall  fear,  but  love  my  voice !  for  sweet 
shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends :  pleasant  were  her 
friends  to  Colma ! 

Such  was  thy  song,  Minona,  softly  blushing  daughter 
of  Torman.  Our  tears  descended  for  Colma,  and  our 
souls  were  sad !  Ullin  came  with  his  harp ;  he  gave 
the  sonff  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant : 
the  soul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire !  But  they  had 
rested  in  the  narrow  house ;  their  voice  had  ceased  in 
Selma.  Ullin  had  returned  one  day  from  the  chase 
before  the  heroes  felL  He  heard  their  strife  on  the 
hill;  their  song  was  sofl  but  sad!  They  mourned 
the  fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men !  His  soul  was 
like  the  soul  of  Fingal ;  his  sword  like  the  sword  of 
Oscar.  But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned;  his 
sister's  eyes  were  fiiU  of  tears.    Minona's  eyes  were 
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full  of  lean,  the  sister  of  caisborne  Monur.  She  ro- 
tired  from  the  song  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the 
west,  when  she  foresees  the  shower,  and  hides  her  fair 
head  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin ; 
the  song  of  mourning  rose ! 

Jtyno,  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  past ;  calm  is  the 
noon  of  daj.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven.  0?er 
the  green  hills  flies  the  inconstant  sun.  Red  through 
the  stony  vale  comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill. 
Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  O  stream  1  but  more  sweet  is 
the  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of 
song,  mourning  for  the  dead!  Bent  is  his  head  of 
affe;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  son  of  song, 
why  alone  on  the  silent  hill !  why  complainest  thou, 
as  a  blast  in  the  wood;  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely 
shore? 

Alpin,  My  tears,  0  Rynol  are  for  the  dead;  my 
voice  for  those  that  have  passed  away.  Tall  thou  art 
on  the  hill ;  fMr  among  the  sons  of  the  vale.  But 
thou  dialt  fall  like  Morar ;  the  mourner  shall  sit  on 
thy  tomb.  The  hills  shall  know  thee  no  more ;  thy 
bow  ahaiX  lie  in  the  hall,  unstrung  I 

Thou  wert  swift,  0  Morar  I  as  a  roe  on  the  desert ; 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the 
storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thy  voice  was  a  stream  after  rain ;  like  thunder  on 
distant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  ann ;  they  were  con- 
sumed  in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou 
didst  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow ! 
Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after  ndn ;  like  the  moon 
in  the  silence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake 
when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now!  dark  the  place  of  thine 
abode!  With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  0 
thou  who  wast  so  great  before!  Four  stones,  with 
their  heads  of  moss,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee. 
A  tree  with  scarce  a  leaf,  long  grass  which  whistles 
in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of 
the  mighty  Morar.  Morar  1  thou  art  low  indeed. 
Thou  hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with 
her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forth. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  staff  is  this  I  who  is  this,  whose  head 
is  white  with  age  t  whose  eyes  are  red  with  tears  1  who 
quakes  at  every  step  t  It  is  thy  father,  O  Morar !  the 
mtiier  of  no  son  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
war ;  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed ;  he  heard  of  Morar's 
renown ;  why  did  he  not  near  of  his  wound !  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar!  weep;  but  thy  son  heareth 
thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead ;  low  their 
pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hea^  thy  voice ;  no 
more  awake  at  thy  calL  When  shall  it  be  mom  in 
the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer  awake  t  Farewell, 
thou  bravest  of  men!  thou  conqueror  in  the  field! 
but  the  field  shall  see  thee  no  more ;  nor  the  dark 
wood  be  lifhtencd  with  the  splendour  of  thy  steel. 
Thou  hast  left  no  son.  The  song  shall  preserve  thy 
name.  Future  times  shall  hear  of  thee ;  they  shall 
hear  of  the  fallen  Morar! 

The  ^ef  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  bursting  sigh 
of  Anmn.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  son,  who 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  was  near  the 
hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing  Ghalmal.  Why  bursts 
the  sigh  of  Armin,  he  said  f  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn  f 
The  song  comes,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and  please 
the  soul.  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  rising  from  a  lake, 
pours  on  the  silent  vale ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled 
with  dew,  but  the  sun  retunu  in  his  strength,  and  the 
mist  is  gone.  Why  art  thou  sad,  0  Aimin !  chief  of 
sea-surrounded  Oorma  t 

Sad  I  am!  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  wo !  Cannor, 
thou  hast  lost  no  son ;  thou  hast  lost  no  daughter  of 
beauty.  Cokar  the  valiant  lives ;  and  Annira,  fairest 
maid.  The  Doughs  of  thy  house  ascend,  0  Carmor! 
but  Armin  is  the  last  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed, 
O  Daura!  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb !    When  shalt 


thou  awake  with  thy  songs  1  with  all  thy  voice  of 
music  1 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise ;  blow  along  the  heath ! 
streams  of  the  mountains,  roar  1  roar,  tempests,  in  the 
groves  of  my  oaks!  walk  through  broken  clouda,  O 
moon!  show  thy  pale  face  at  intervals!  brine  to  my 
mind  the  night  when  all  my  children  fell;  when 
Arindal  the  mighty  fell ;  when  Daura  the  lovely 
&iled!  Daura^  my  daughter!  thou  wert  fair;  fair 
as  the  moon  on  Fura ;  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  sweet 
as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  strong ; 
thy  spear  was  sirift  in  the  field  ;  thy  look  was  like 
mist  on  the  wave ;  thy  shield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm. 
Armar,  renowned  in  war,  came,  and  sought  Danra's 
love.  He  was  not  long  refused;  £ur  was  the  hope 
of  their  friends  I 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined ;  his  brother  had  been 
slain  by  Armor.  He  came  disguised  like  a  son  of  the 
sea ;  fair  was  his  skiff*  on  the  wave ;  white  his  locks 
of  age;  calm  his  serious  brow.  Fairest  of  women, 
he  said,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin !  a  rock  not  dis- 
tant in  the  sea  bears  a  tree  on  its  side ;  red  shines 
the  fruit  afar!  There  Armor  waits  for  Daum.  I 
come  to  carry  his  love!  She  went;  she  called  on 
Armar.  Nought  answered  but  the  son  of  the  rock, 
Armar,  my  love!  my  love!  why  tonnentest  thou  me 
with  fearl  hear,  son  of  Amart,  near ;  it  is  Daura  who 
calleth  thee!  Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the 
land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice;  she  called  for  her 
brother  and  her  father.  Arindal!  Armin!  none  to 
relieve  your  Daura! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my  son  de- 
scended from  the  hill;  rough  in  the  spoils  of  the 
chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side ;  nis  bow  wtu» 
in  his  hand :  five  dark  gray  dogs  attend  his  steps.  He 
saw  fierce  Erath  on  the  shore  ;  he  seized  ana  bound 
him  to  an  oak.  Thick  wind  the  thongs  of  the  hide 
around  his  limbs  ;  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans. 
Arindal  ascends  tiie  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura 
to  land.  Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the 
nay-feathered  shaft.  It  sung ;  it  sunk  in  thy  heart, 
0  Arindal,  my  son !  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst. 
The  oar  is  stopped  at  once  ;  he  panted  on  the  rock, 
and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  0  Daura  t  when 
round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood  I  The 
boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges  into  the  sea, 
to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blast  firom  the 
hill  came  over  the  waves.    He  sunk,  and  he  rose  no 


more. 


Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard 
to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries. 
What  could  her  father  do!  All  night  I  stood  on 
the  shore.  I  saw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon. 
All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind  ;  the 
rain  beat  hard  on  the  hill.  Before  mominf  appeared, 
her  voice  was  weak ;  it  died  away  like  the  evening 
breeze  among  the  grass  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grie^ 
she  expired ;  and  left  thee,  Armin,  alone.  Gone  ia 
my  strength  in  war!  fallen  my  pride  among  women! 
When  the  storms  aloft  arise,  when  the  north  lifls 
the  wave  on  high,  I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore,  and 
look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  setting  moon 
I  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children.  Half-viewless,  they 
walk  in  mournful  conference  together.  Will  none 
of  you  speak  in  pity!  They  do  not  regard  their 
father.  I  am  sad,  0  Carmor  I  nor  small  is  my  cause 
of  wo! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days 
of  song,  when  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps, 
the  tales  of  other  times !  The  chiefs  gathered  from 
all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  They 
praised  the  voice  of  Cona !  the  first  among  a  thousand 
bards !  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue ;  my  soul  has 
failed !  I  hear,  at  times,  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and 
learn  their  pleasant  song.  But  memoiy  fails  on  my 
mind.    I  hear  the  call  of  years  I    They  say,  as  they 
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.  RoU  on,  jfl  d&rk-l»N}ini  jon;  j«  bring  no  jo]'  an 
I  jouT  eoune!  Let  the  tomb  opeu  to  Qnian,  for  big 
■tm^  hu  fuled.  Tbe  loiu  of  aong  are  gone  to 
mt.  Mj  Toiee  rem&ini,  like  ■  bUat  thut  Toait,  lonel;, 
aa  ft  tcft-viuTounded  rock,  &fter  tlifl  vindd  ftra  laid. 
i  The  ilurk  nioa  whiiitln  there ;  the  dUtuit  muiiicr 

When  Mncphenoa  hod  not  tbc  Broundwork  of 
'  Oman  to  bnild  npoDi  he  voi  n  tETj  indiflcrcnt 
poeL  The  foUowinit,  however,  ihoirs  ihat,  though 
I  hU  Uitc  iTM  defectirc,  bo  bad  poetical  bncy : — 

[Writlsn  in  tho  HlghUndl,] 
Tbe  wind  i*  up,  the  field  is  bare, 


Some  henoit  lead  i 

Wbne  CoateniplMioD,  looelj  fur. 

With  blcned  content  has  chose  b 


dwcU. 


Behold!  il 

Dukin 
Dry  fern  anund  obstructs  the  light ; 

The  windi  above  It  moTe  the  wood- 
Reflected  in  the  lake,  I  see 

The  downward  mountaiiia  and  the  skies. 
The  Sjing  bird,  the  waring  tree. 

The  goats  that  oQ  the  hill  arise. 
The  graj-cloaked  herd*  drires  on  the  cow ; 

The  ■low-paced  fowler  walks  the  heath ; 
A  freckled  pointer  Koum  the  brow ; 

A  moaliig  shepherd  stands  beneatbi 
Cnned  o'er  the  ruin  of  on  oak. 

The  voodmau  lifts  his  axe  on  high ; 
The  hills  re-echo  to  the  stroke ; 

I  see — I  seo  the  shircn  Sj  I 
Some  rural  maid,  with  aptOQ  full. 

Brings  fuel  to  the  homelj  flame; 
I  see  the  smoky  columns  roll. 

And,  thiough  the  chiuky  hut,  the  beam. 
Be»ide  a  stone  o'ergrown  with  moss. 

Two  well-met  huoten  talk  at  eaao  j 
Three  panting  dogs  beside  repose  ; 

One  bleeding  deer  is  stretched  on  grass. 
A  lake  at  distanoe  spreads  to  sight, 

Skirted  with  shady  forests  round  ; 
In  midst,  an  island^s  rocky  height 

Snitains  a  ruin,  once  renowned. 
One  tree  bends  o'er  the  naked  wallf ; 

Two  broad-winged  eagles  hoTer  nigh ; 
By  inlerrals  a  fngtaent  latls. 

As  hlowi  the  blast  along  the  sky. 
The  rou^-span  hinds  the  pinnace  guide 

AV'ith  labouring  oars  along  the  flood  ; 
An  angler,  bending  oVr  the  tido, 

Hangs  from  theWt  the  insidiooa  wood. 
Beside  the  flood,  beneath  the  rocks. 

On  grassy  bank,  t 


L  other 


u  looks, 


»  laugh  and  kiss  between. 
The  wind  is  rustling  in  the  oak ; 

They  Mcm  to  hear  the  tread  of  feet ; 
They  start,  they  rise,  look  round  the  rock  ; 

Agun  they  smile,  again  they  meet. 
Bat  see !  the  gray  miit  from  the  lake 

AaocsHls  upon  the  shady  hills ; 
Dark  atorms  the  murmunog  forests  shake, 

B^u  beats  aroond  a  baodnd  rills. 


To  Damon's  homely  hut  I  fly ; 

I  see  it  smoking  on  the  plun ; 
When  storms  are  past  and  fair  the  sky, 

I'll  often  seek  my  care  again. 

From  Macpherson's  manuscripts  at  BeUcrille 
*e  copy  the  following  fragment,  marked,  An  Ad- 
dnttlo  Vaiui,  1785:— 

Thrice  blest,  and  mora  than  thrice,  the  mom 

Whose  genial  (tale  and  purple  light 

Awaked,  then  chased  the  night, 
On  which  the  Queen  of  Loie  was  bom  1 

Yet  hence  the  sun's  unhallowed  ray. 
With  natire  beams  let  Reauty  glow  ; 

What  need  is  there  of  other  day, 
Thaa  the  twin-stars  that  light  those  hills  of  snowl 


Such  precocity  of  genius  was  never  perhaps  before  '• 
witnessed.  We  have  the  puems  of  I'opc  imd  Cowley  ' 
wiittCD,  one  at  taelvt,  and  the  other  atjijittn  years  : 


of  age,  but  both  were  inferior  to  the  verses  of  Chat- 
tertoQ  at  efeoea )  and  his  imitAUoas  of  the  antique, 
executed  when  he  was  flReen  and  sixteen,  exhibit  a 

vigour  of  thought  and  facility  of  Tcrsification — to 
say  nothing  of  tlieir  antiquarian  character,  which 
piizxled  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day — that  stamp 
him  a  poet  of  the  flrsC  class.  His  education  also  was 
miserably  deficient ;  yet  when  a  mere  boy,  eleven 
yean  of  age,  this  ol»curc  youth  could  write  as  fbl- 
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The  sun  of  gloiy  gleamed,  the  laj 
Befined  the  darkness  into  day, 

And  bid  the  Tapoun  fly  : 
Impelled  by  his  eternal  lore, 
He  left  his  palaces  abore, 

To  cheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day. 
When  Ood  appeared  in  mortal  clay, 

The  mark  of  worldly  scorn. 
When  the  archangel's  heavenly  lays 
Attempted  the  R^eemer's  praise, 

And  hailed  Salration's  mom  1 

A  humble  form  the  Godhead  wore, 
The  pains  of  porerty  he  bore. 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknown : 
Though  in  a  numan  walk  he  trod, 
Still  was  the  man  Almighty  God, 

In  glory  all  his  own. 

Despised,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bears 
The  torments  of  this  yale  of  tears, 

Nor  bids  his  yengeance  rise : 
He  saw  the  creatures  he  had  made 
Revile  his  power,  his  peace  invade. 

He  saw  with  Mercy's  eyes. 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  born  at  Bristol,  No- 
vember 20,  1752.  His  father,  who  had  taught  the 
Free  School  there,  died  before  his  birth,  and  he 
was  educated  at  a  charity  school,  where  nothing 
but  English,  writing,  and  accounts  were  taught 
Uis  first  lessons  were  said  to  have  been  from  a  bUu:k- 
letter  Bible,  which  may  have  had  some  effect  on 
his  youthful  imagination.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
be  was  put  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  where  his 
situation  was  irksome  and  uncomfortable,  but  left 
him  ample  time  to  prosecute  his  private  studies.  He 
was  passionately  devoted  to  poe^y,  antiquities,  and 
heraldry,  and  ambitious  of  distinction.  His  ruling 
passion,  he  says,  was  'unconquerable  pride.'  He 
now  set  himself  to  accomplish  his  various  imposi- 
tions by  pretended  discoveries  of  old  manuscripts. 
In  October  1768  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was 
finished;  and  Chatterton  sent  to  a  newspaper  in 
the  town  a  pretended  account  of  the  ceremonies 
on  opening  the  old  bridge,  introduced  bjr  k  letter 
to  the  printer,  intimating  that  'the  description  of 
the  friara  first  passing  over  the  old  bridge  was  taken 
from  an  ancient  manuscript'  To  one  man,  fond 
of  heraldic  honours,  he  gave  a  i)edigrec  reaching  up 
to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  to  another 
he  presents  an  ancient  poem,  the  'Romaunt  of 
the  Cnyghte,'  written  by  one  of  his  ancestors 
450  years  before;  to  a  religious  citisen  of  Bristol 
he  gives  an  ancient  fragment  of  a  sermon  on  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  wroten  by  Thomas 
Rowley,  a  monk  of  the  fl^eenth  century ;  to  another, 
solicitous  of  obtaining  information  about  Bristol,  he 
makes  the  valuable  present  of  an  account  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city,  as  they  appeared  three  hundred 
years  before,  and  accompanies  it  with  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  castle,  the  whole  pretended  to  be 
drawn  from  writings  of  the  *  gode  prieste  Thomas 
Rowley.'  Horace  Walpole  was  engaged  in  writing 
the  History  of  British  Painters,  and  Chatterton  sent 
him  an  account  of  eminent  *  CarveUers  and  Peync* 
ters,'  who  once  flourished  in  Bristol  These,  with 
various  impositions  of  a  similar  nature,  duped  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  Chatterton  had  no  confidant  in 
his  labours ;  he  tpiled  in  secret,  gratified  only  by 
'  the  stoical  pride  of  talent'  He  fluently  wrote 
by  moonlight  conceiving  that  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  that  luminary  added  to  the  inspiration.  His 
Sundays  were  commonly  spent  in  walking  alone  into 
the  country  about  Bristol,  and  drawing  sketches  of 
churches  and  other  objects  which  had  impressed  his 


romantio  imagination.  He  would  also  lie  down  on 
the  meadows  in  view  of  St  Mary's  church,  Bristol, 
fix  his  eyes  upon  the  andent  edifice,  and  seem  as  if 
he  were  in  a  kind  of  trance.  He  thus  nursed  the 
enthusiasm  which  destroyed  him.  Though  correct 
and  orderly  in  his  conduct  Chatterton,  before  he 
was  sixteen,  imbibed  principles  of  infidelity,  and  the 
idea  of  suicide  was  nuniliar  to  his  mind.  It  was, 
however,  overruled  for  a  time  by  his  passion  for 
literary  fame  and  distinction.  It  was  a  favourite 
maxim  with  him,  that  man  is  equal  to  anything, 
and  that  everything  might  be  achieved  by  dUigenoe 
and  abstinence.  His  alleged  discoveries  having 
attracted  great  attention,  the  youth  stated  that  he 
found  the  manuscripts  in  his  mother's  house.  *  In 
the  muniment  room  of  St  Mary  Bedclifie  church 
of  Bristol,  several  chests  had  been  anciently  depo- 
sited, among  which  was  one  called  the  "  CofRre"  of 
Mr  Canynge,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  who 
had  rebuilt  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
About  the  year  1727  those  chests  had  been  broken 
open  by  an  order  fh>m  proper  authority :  some  an- 
cient deeds  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  remaining 
manuscripts  left  exposed  as  of  no  value.  Chatter- 
ton's  father,  whose  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church, 
had  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  parchments,  and 
had  used  them  as  covers  for  books  in  his  school 
Amidst  the  residue  of  his  fkther's  ravages,  Chatter- 
ton gaye  out  that  be  had  found  many  writings  of 
Mr  Canynge,  and  of  Thomas  Rowley  (the  friend  of 
Canynge),  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century.'*  These 
fictitious  poems  were  published  in  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  to  which  Chatterton  had  beGome 
a  contributor,  and  occasioned  a  warm  controyersy 
among  literary  antiquaries.  Some  of  them  he  had 
submitted  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  showed  them  to 
Gray  and  Mason ;  but  these  competent  judges  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries.  After  three  years 
spent  in  the  attorney's  office,  Chatterton  obtained 
his  release  fh)m  his  apprenticeship,  and  went  to 
London,  where  he  engaged  in  yarious  tasks  for  the 
booksellers,  and  wrote  for  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. He  obtained  an  introduction  to  Beckford, 
the  patriotic  and  popular  lord-mayor,  and  his  own 
inclinations  led  him  to  espouse  the  opposition  party. 
'  But  no  money,*  he  says,  '  is  to  be  got  on  that  siae 
of  the  question ;  interest  is  on  the  other  side.  But 
he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  torite  on  both  sides,* 
He  boasted  that  his  company  was  courted  every- 
where, and  '  that  he  would  settle  the  nation  before 
he  had  done.'  The  splendid  visions  of  promotion 
and  consequence,  however,  soon  vanished,  and  even 
his  labours  for  ibe  periodical  press  failed  to  afford 
him  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  He  ap- 
plied for  the  appointment  of  a  surgeon's  mate  to 
Africa,  but  was  refused  the  necessary  reoommenda- 
tion.  This  seems  to  have  been  his  last  hope,  and  he 
made  no  futher  effort  at  literary  composition.  His 
spirits  had  always  been  unequal,  alternately  gloomy 
and  elevated — both  in  extremes ;  he  had  cast  off  the 
restraints  of  religion,  and  had  no  steady  principle  to 
guide  him,  unless  it  was  a  strong  afibcUon  for  his 
mother  and  sister,  to  whom  he  sent  remittances  of 
money,  while  his  means  lasted.  Habits  of  intem- 
perance, succeeded  by  fits  of  remorse,  exasperated 
his  constitutional  melancholy :  and  after  being  re- 
duced to  actual  want  (though  with  characteristic 
pride  he  rejected  a  dinner  offered  him  by  his  land- 
lady the  day  before  his  deathX  he  tore  all  his  papers, 
and  destroyed  himself  by  taking  arsenic,  August  25, 
1770.  At  the  time  of  ms  death  he  was  aged  seven- 
teen years  nine  months  and  a  few  days.  *  No  Eng- 
lish poet,'  says  Campbell,  'ever  equalled  him  at  the 


*  Campbell's  Speolsnens. 
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same  age.'  The  remaixu  of  the  unhappy  youth  were 
interred  in  a  shell  in  the  barying-groand  of  Shoe- 
Lane  workhouse.  His  unfinished  jjapers  he  had  de- 
stroyed before  his  death,  and  his  room,  when  broken 
open,  was  found  covered  with  scraps  of  paper.  The 
citizens  of  Bristol  hare  erected  a  monument  to  the 
memoxy  of  their  native  poet. 

The  poems  of  Chatterton,  published  under  the 
name  of  Rowley,  consist  of  the  tragedy  of  Ella, 
the  Execution  of  8ir  Charles  Bawdin,  Ode  to  Ella, 
the  Battle  of  Hastings,  the  Tournament,  one  or  two 
Dialogues,  and  a  description  of  Can3rnge*s  Feast 
Some  of  them,  as  the  Ode  to  Ella  (whi<£  we  sub- 
join), have  exactly  the  air  of  modem  poetry,  only 
disguised  with  antique  spelling  and  phraseology. 
The  avowed  compositions  of  Chatterton  are  emudly 
inlierior  to  the  forgeries  in  poetical  powers  and  dic- 
tion; which  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  by  the  fact,  that  his  whole  powers  and 
energies  must,  at  his  early  age,  have  been  converted 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  obsolete  language  and  pecu- 
liar style  necessary  to  support  the  deep-liud  decep- 
tion. *  He  could  have  had  no  time  for  the  study  of 
our  modem  poets,  their  rules  of  verse,  or  modes  of 
expression ;  while  his  whole  faculties  were  intensely 
employed  in  the  Herculean  task  of  creating  the  per- 
son, history,  and  language  of  an  ancient  poet,  which, 
vast  as  these  ftculties  were,  were  sufficient  wholly 
to  engross,  though  not  to  overburden  them.'  A 
power  of  picturesque  painting  seems  to  be  Chatter- 
ton's  most  distinguishing  feature  as  a  poet  The 
heroism  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  who 

Sunmied  the  actions  of  the  day 
Each  night  before  he  slept, 

and  who  bearded  the  tyrant  king  on  his  way  to  the 
BcafTold,  is  perhaps  his  most  striking  portrait  The 
following  description  of  Morning  in  the  tragedy  of 
EDa,  is  in  the  s^le  of  the  old  poets : — 

Brii^t  sun  had  in  his  ruddy  robes  been  dight. 

From  the  red  eaet  he  flitted  with  his  train ; 
The  Houris  draw  away  the  gate  of  Night, 

Her  sable  tapestry  was  rent  in  twain : 
The  dancine  streaks  bedecked  heaven's  plain. 

And  on  we  dew  did  smile  with  skimmering  eye, 
Like  gouts  of  blood  which  do  black  armour  stain, 

Shining  upon  the  bourn  which  standeth  by ; 
The  soldiers  stood  upon  the  hillis  side, 
Like  young  enleaved  trees  which  in  a  forest  bide. 

A  description  of  Spring  in  the  same  poem — 

The  budding  floweret  blushes  at  the  light, 

The  meads  be  sprinkled  with  the  yellow  hue, 
Id  daisied  mantles  is  the  mountain  dight, 

The  fresh  voung  cowslip  bendeth  with  the  dew ; 
The  trees  enleafed,  into  heaven  straight. 
When  gentle  winds  do  blow,  to  whistling  din  is 

brought. 
The  evenmg  comes,  and  brings  the  dews  along. 

The  md^  welkin  shineth  to  the  eyne. 
Around  the  ale-stake^  minstrels  sing  the  song, 

Young  iry  round  the  door-post  doth  entwine ; 
I  lay  me  on  the  grass,  yet  to  my  will 
Albeit  all  is  fair,  there  lacketh  something  still. 

In  the  epistle  to  Canynge,  Chatterton  has  a  striking 
censure  of  the  religious  interludes  which  formed 
the  eariy  drama;  but  the  idea,  as  Warton  remarks, 
is  the  result  of  that  taste  and  discrimination  which 
could  only  belong  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  so- 
ciety— 

Plays  made  from  holy  tales  I  hold  unmeet ; 

Lei  some  great  story  of  a  man  be  sung ; 
When  as  a  man  we  God  and  Jesus  treat, 

In  my  poor  mind  we  do  the  Godhead  wrong. 

^  The  Bign-pQet  of  aa  alehouse. 


The  satirical  and  town  effusions  of  Chatterton 
are  often  in  bad  taste,  yet  display  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  easy  language  and  lively  sportive  allusion. 
They  have  no  traces  of  juvenility,  unless  it  be  in 
adopting  the  vulgar  scandals  of  the  day,  unworthy 
his  original  genius.  In  his  satire  of  Kew  Gardens 
are  the  following  lines,  alluding  to  the  poet  laureate 
and  the  proverbial  poverty  of  poets  : — 

Though  sing-song  Wliitehead  ushers  in  the  year. 

With  joy  to  Britain's  king  and  Bovereign  dear, 

And,  in  compliance  to  an  ancient  mode. 

Measures  his  syllables  into  an  ode ; 

Yet  such  the  scurvy  merit  of  his  muse. 

He  bows  to  deans,  and  licks  his  lordship's  shoes ; 

Then  leave  the  wicked  barren  way  of  rhyme, 

Fly  far  from  poTcrty,  be  wise  in  time : 

Regard  the  office  more,  Parnassus  less. 

Put  your  religion  in  a  decent  dress : 

Then  may  your  interest  in  the  town  advance, 

Above  the  reach  of  muses  or  romance. 

In  a  poem  entitled  TTie  Prophecy  are  some  vigorous 
stanzas,  in  a  different  measure,  and  remarkable  for 
maturity  and  freedom  of  style : — 

This  truth  of  old  was  sorrow's  friend — • 
'  Times  at  the  worst  will  surely  mend.' 
The  difficulty's  then  to  know 
How  long  Oppression's  clock  can  go ; 
When  Britain's  sons  may  cease  to  sigh, 
And  hope  that  their  redemption's  nigh. 

When  vile  Corruption's  brazen  face 
At  council-board  shall  take  her  place ; 
And  lords-commissioners  resort 
To  welcome  her  at  Britain's  court ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  1  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

See  Pension's  harbour,  large  and  clear. 
Defended  by  St  Stephen's  pier ! 
The  entrance  safe,  by  current  led, 
Tiding  round  G — 's  jetty  head ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  ciril  power  shall  snore  at  ease ; 
While  soldiers  fire — to  keep  the  peace ; 
When  murders  sanctuary  nnd, 
And  petticoats  can  Justice  blind ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  I  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

Commerce  o'er  Bondage  will  prevail. 
Free  as  the  wind  that  fills  her  sail. 
When  she  complains  of  vile  restraint. 
And  Power  is  deaf  to  her  complaint ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  at  Bute's  feet  poor  Freedom  lies. 
Marked  by  the  priest  for  sacrifice. 
And  doomed  a  victim  for  the  sins 
Of  half  the  outs  and  all  the  ins; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  I  cease  to  sigh, 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  time  shall  bring  your  wish  about. 
Or,  seven-years  lease,  you  sold,  is  out ; 
No  future  contract  to  fulfil ; 
Your  tenants  holding  at  your  will ; 
Raise  up  your  heads  I  your  right  demand— 
For  your  redemption's  in  your  hand. 

Then  is  your  time  to  strike  the  blow. 
And  let  the  slaves  of  Mammon  know, 
Britain's  true  sons  a  bribe  can  scorn, 
And  die  as  free  as  they  were  bom. 
Virtue  again  shall  take  her  seat. 
And  your  redemption  stand  complete. 
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The  boy  who  could  thu«  write  at  sixteen,  might 
soon  have  proTed  a  Swift  or  a  Dryden.  Yet  in  satire, 
Chatterton  evinced  but  a  small  part  of  his  power. 
His  Bowlcian  poems  have  a  compass  of  invention, 
and  a  luxuriance  of  fancy,  that  promised  a  great 
chivalrous  or  allegorical  poet  of  the  stamp  of 
Spenser. 

Briatow  Tragedy,  or  the  Death  of  Sir  CharUt  Bawdin.* 

The  feathered  songster  chanticleer 

Had  wound  his  bugle-horn, 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  mom : 

King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  heard  the  raven's  croaking  throat, 

Proclaim  the  fated  day. 

*  Thou'rt  right,'  quoth  he,  *  for  by  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  i 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  twain. 
To-day  shall  surely  die.' 

Then  with  a  jug  of  nappy  ale 

His  knights  did  on  him  wait ; 
'  Gk>  tell  the  traitor,  that  to-day 

He  leaves  this  mortal  state.' 

Sir  Canterlone  then  bended  low, 

With  heart  brimful  of  wo ; 
He  joumied  to  the  castle-gati^ 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 

But  when  he  came,  his  children  twain. 

And  eke  his  loving  wrife. 
With  brinv  tears  did  wet  the  floor, 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

'  Oh  good  Sir  Charles!'  said  Canterlone, 
'  Bad  tidings  I  do  brin^.' 

*  Speak  boldly,  man,'  said  bravo  Sir  Charles ; 

'  What  says  the  traitor  kingf 

'  I  grieve  to  tell :  before  yon  sun 

Does  from  the  welkin  fly. 
He  hath  upon  his  honour  sworn. 

That  thou  shalt  surely  die.' 

*  We  all  must  die,'  said  brave  Sir  Charles ; 

'  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid ; 
What  boots  to  live  a  little  space  I 
Thank  Jesus,  I'm  prepared. 

But  tell  thy  king,  for  mine  he's  not, 

I'd  sooner  die  to-day, 
Than  live  his  slave,  as  many  are. 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye.' 

Then  Canterlone  he  did  go  out. 

To  tell  the  mayor  straight 
To  get  all  things  in  readiness 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  late. 

Then  Mr  Canynge  sought  the  king. 
And  fell  down  on  his  knee ; 

*  I'm  come,'  quoth  he, '  unto  your  grace, 

To  move  your  clemency.' 

'Then,'  quoth  the  king,  'your  tale  speak  out. 

You  have  been  much  our  friend ; 
Whatever  your  request  may  be, 

We  will  to  it  attend.' 

•  The  sntf qnatod  orihofcnphy  affected  by  Chatterton  being 
cridentlj  no  a4rant«(e  to  his  imema,  but  rather  an  impedi- 
mmt  to  their  being  generally  read,  wo  dimnte  it  In  this  and 
otlMT  speeiinena.  The  diction  is,  in  reality,  almost  purely  mo- 
dem, and  ChatterUm's  spelling  In  a  great  measure  arbitrary, 
so  that  there  seems  no  longer  any  reason  for  retaining  what 
was  only  designed  at  flrrt  as  a  means  of  supporting  a  deoepiion. 


'  My  noble  liege  I  all  my  request 

Is  for  a  noble  knight, 
'Who,  though  mayhap  he  has  done  wrong. 

He  thought  it  still  was  right 

He  has  a  spouse  and  children  twiun ; 

All  ruined  are  for  aye, 
If  that  you  are  resolved  to  let 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-day.' 

'  Speak  not  of  such  a  traitor  vile,* 

The  king  in  fury  said ; 
'  Before  the  evening  star  doth  shine, 

Bawdin  shall  lose  his  head : 

Justice  does  loudly  for  him  call, 

And  he  shall  have  his  meed : 
Speak,  Mr  Canynge  I  what  thing  clao 

At  present  do  you  need  t' 

'  My  noble  liege !'  good  Canynge  said, 

'  Leave  justice  to  our  God, 
And  lay  the  iron  rule  aside ; 

Be  thine  the  olive  rod. 

Was  God  to  search  our  hearts  and  reins, 

The  best  were  sinners  great ; 
Christ's  vicar  only  knows  no  sin. 

In  all  this  mortal  state. 

Let  mercy  rule  thine  infant  reign, 
'Twill  fix  thy  crown  full  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thv  family 
All  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

But  if  with  blood  and  slaughter  thou 

Begin  thy  infant  reign. 
Thy  crown  upon  thy  children's  brjws 

Will  never  long  remain.' 

'  Canynge,  away !  this  traitor  vile 
Has  scorned  my  power  and  me ; 

How  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  man 
Intreat  my  clemency  I' 

*  My  noble  liege !  the  truly  brave 

Will  valorous  actions  prize; 
Respect  a  brave  and  noble  mind. 
Although  in  enemies.' 

'  Canynge,  away !    By  God  in  heaven 

That  did  me  being  give, 
I  will  not  taste  a  bit  of  bread 

Whilst  this  Sir  Charles  doth  live! 

By  Mary,  and  all  saints  in  heaven. 

This  sun  shall  be  his  last !' 
Then  Canynge  dropped  a  briny  toar. 

And  from  the  presence  passed. 

With  heart  brimful  of  gnawing  grief. 

He  to  Sir  Charles  did  go, 
And  sat  him  down  upon  a  stool. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

*  We  all  must  die,'  said  brave  Sir  Charles ; 

'  What  boots  it  how  or  when  ? 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  fate, 
Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Say  why,  my  friend,  thy  honest  soul 

Kuns  over  at  thine  eye ; 
Is  it  for  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  cry  f 

Saith  godly  Canynge, '  I  do  weep. 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die, 
And  leave  thy  sons  and  helpless  wife  ; 

'TIS  this  that  wets  mine  eye.' 

*  Then  diy  the  tears  that  out  thine  eye 

From  godly  fountains  spring ; 
Death  I  despise,  and  all  tne  power 
Of  Edwaid,  traitor  king. 
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\\lien  through  the  tjnuit'i  welcome  means 

1  ihall  resign  mj  life, 
The  Ood  I  seirc  will  soon  proyide 

For  both  my  sons  and  wife. 

Before  I  saw  the  lightsome  sun. 

This  was  appointed  me ; 
Shall  mortal  man  repine  or  grudge 

What  Ood  ordains  to  be! 

How  oft  in  battle  hare  I  stood. 
When  thousands  died  around ;     * 

When  smoking  streams  of  crimson  blood 
Imbrued  the  fattened  ground : 

How  did  I  know  that  erery  dart 

That  cut  the  airy  way, 
Mi^t  not  find  passage  to  my  heart. 

And  close  mine  eyes  for  aye ! 

And  shall  I  now,  for  fear  of  death. 

Look  wan  and  be  dismayed ! 
No !  from  my  heart  fly  childish  fear ; 

Be  all  the  man  displayed. 

Ah,  godlike  Henry !  God  forefend. 

And  guaid  thee  and  thy  son. 
If  'tis  his  will ;  but  if  'tis  not, 

^Vhy,  then  his  will  be  done. 

My  honest  fiiend,  my  fault  has  been 

To  serre  God  and  my  prince ; 
And  that  I  no  time-serrer  am. 

My  death  will  soon  conTiuoe. 

In  London  city  was  I  bom. 

Of  parents  of  great  note ; 
My  father  did  a  noble  arras 

Emblazon  on  his  coat : 

I  make  no  doubt  but  ho  is  gone 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  go. 
Where  we  for  e?er  shall  be  blest, 

From  out  the  reach  of  wo. 

He  taught  me  justice  and  the  laws 

With  pity  to  unite ; 
And  eke  he  taught  me  how  to  know 

The  wrong  cause  from  the  right : 

He  taught  me  with  a  prudent  hand 

To  fMd  the  hungry  poor. 
Nor  let  my  servants  drive  away 

The  hungiy  from  my  door : 

And  none  can  say  but  all  my  lifo 

I  hare  his  wordis  kept ; 
And  summed  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  night  before  I  slept. 

I  have  a  spouse,  go  ask  of  her 

If  I  defiled  her  bed ! 
I  have  a  king,  and  none  can  lay 

Black  treason  on  my  head. 

In  Lent,  and  on  the  holy  cto. 

From  flesh  I  did  refrain ; 
Why  should  I  then  appear  dismayed 

To  leave  this  world  of  pain  f 

No,  hapless  Henry !  I  rejoice 

I  shall  not  see  thy  death ; 
Most  willingly  in  thy  just  cause 

Do  I  resign  my  breath. 

Oh,  fickle  people !  ruined  land ! 

Thou  wilt  ken  peace  no  moc ; 
While  Richard's  sons  exalt  thcmsclres. 

Thy  brooks  with  blood  will  flow. 

Say,  were  ye  tired  of  godly  peace. 

And  godly  Ilenrr's  reign. 
That  you  did  chop*  your  easy  days 

For  those  of  blood  and  pam  1 
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Wliat  though  I  on  a  sledge  be  drawn. 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  the  traitor's  power. 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind : 

What  though,  uphoisted  on  a  pole, 

My  limbs  shall  rot  in  air. 
And  no  rich  monument  of  brass 

Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear; 

Yet  in  the  holy  book  above. 

Which  time  can't  eat  away. 
There  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord 

My  name  shall  live  for  aye. 

Then  welcome  death !  for  life  eteme 

I  leave  this  mortal  life : 
Farewell  vain  world,  and  all  that's  dear. 

My  sons  and  loving  wife  I 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  comes 

As  e'er  the  month  of  May ; 
Nor  would  I  even  winh  to  live. 

With  my  dear  wife  to  stay.' 

Saith  Canynge,  *  'TIS  a  goodly  thing 

To  be  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  this  world  of  pain  and  grief 

To  Ood  in  Heaven  to  fly.' 

And  now  the  bell  began  to  toll. 

And  clarions  to  sound  ; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  horses'  feet 

A-prancing  on  the  ground. 

And  just  before  the  officers 

His  loving  wife  came  in, 
Weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  wo 

With  loud  and  dismal  din. 

*  Sweet  Florence !  now  I  pray  forbear. 

In  quiet  let  me  die ; 
Pray  God  that  every  Christian  soul 
May  look  on  death  as  I. 

Sweet  Florence !  why  these  briny  tears  ! 

They  wash  my  soul  away. 
And  almost  make  me  wish  for  life. 

With  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay. 

rris  but  a  journey  I  shall  go 

Unto  the  land  of  bliss ; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husband's  loye 

Receive  this  holy  kiss.' 

Then  Florence,  faltering  in  her  say. 
Trembling  these  wordis  spoke : 

*  Ah,  cruel  Edward !  bloody  king  I 

My  heart  is  well  nigh  broke. 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles !  why  wilt  thou  go 

Without  thy  loving  wife  f 
The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thy  neck. 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life.' 

And  now  the  officers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away, 
W^ho  turned  to  his  loving  wife. 

And  thus  to  her  did  say : 

*  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death. 

Trust  thou  in  Ood  above, 
And  teach  thy  sons  to  fear  the  Lord, 
And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  the  noble  race 

That  I  their  father  run, 
Florence !  should  death  thee  take — adieu  I 

Ye  officers  lead  on.' 

Then  Florence  raved  as  any  mad. 
And  did  her  trcMses  tear ; 

*  Oh  stay,  my  husband,  lord,  and  lifel'-^ 

Sir  Charles  then  dropped  a  tear. 
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a  monody  on  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  choice  of  sucli  a  subject  by  a  yonng  friendless 
Scottish  sailor,  was  as  singular  as  the  depth  of  grief 
he  describes  in  his  poem;  for  Falconer,  on  this  occa- 
sion, wished,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  ancient  Pistol, 

To  assist  the  pouring  rains  with  brimful  eyes. 
And  aid  hoarse  howung  Boreas  with  his  sighs  I 

In  1767  he  was  promoted  to  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Ramilies,  and  being  now  in  a  superior  situation  for 
caltiyating  his  taste  for  learning,  he  was  an  assi- 
duous student  Three  years  afterwards.  Falconer 
suffered  a  second  shipwreck;  the  Bomilies  struck 
on  the  shore  in  tlic  Cliannel  while  making  for  Ply- 
mouth, and  of  734  of  a  crew,  the  poet  and  25  others 
only  escaped.  In  17C2  appeared  his  poem  of  The 
Shipwreck  (which  lie  afterwards  greatly  enlarged 
and  improTcd),  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  work  was  eminently  successful, 
and  his  royal  highness  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  midsliipman  on  board  the  Royal  George, 
whence  he  was  subsequently  transfened  to  Uie 
Glory,  a  frigate  of  32  guns,  on  board  which  he 
held  the  situation  of  purser.  After  the  peace,  he 
resided  in  London,  wrote  a  poor  satire  on  Wilkes, 
Churchill,  &c.,  and  compiled  a  useful  marine  dic- 
tionary. In  September  1769,  the  poet  again  took 
to  the  sea,  and  sailed  from  England  as  purser  of 
the  Aurora  frigate,  bound  for  Lidia.  The  vessel 
reached  the  Cape  of  €rood  Hope  in  December,  but 
afterwards  perished  at  sea,  having  foundered,  as  is 
supposed,  in  the  Mosambiquo  Channel.  No  *  tune- 
ful Arion'  was  left  to  commemorate  this  calamity, 
the  poet  having  died  under  the  circumstances  he 
had  formerly  described  in  the  case  of  his  youtliful 
associates  of  the  Britannia. 

*  The  Shipwreck*  has  the  rare  merit  of  being 
a  pleasing  and  interesting  poem,  and  a  side  guide 
to  practical  seamen.  Its  nautical  rules  and  Erec- 
tions are  approved  of  by  all  experienced  naval 
officers.  At  first,  the  poet  does  not  seem  to  have 
done  more  than  describe  in  nautical  phrase  and 
simple  narrative  the  melancholy  disaster  he  had 
witnessed.  The  characters  of  Albert,  Redmond, 
Palemon,  and  Anna,  were  added  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  work.  By  choosing  the  shipwreck  of 
the  Britannia,  Falconer  imparted  a  train  of  inte- 
resting recollections  and  images  to  his  poem.  Tlie 
wreck  occurred  off  Cape  Colonna— one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  beautiful  shores  of  Greece.  •  In  all 
Attica,'  says  Lord  Byron,  *  if  we  except  Athens 
itself  and  Marathon,  there  is  no  scene  more  inte- 
resting than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and 
artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  observation  and  design ;  to  the  philosopher,  the 
supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conversations  will 
not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  **  isles  that 
crown  the  ^gean  deep ;"  but  for  an  Englishman, 
Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  as  the  actual 
spot  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.  PalUs  and  Plato  are 
forgotten  in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and  Camp- 
beU— 

Hero  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna's  steep, 
The  seaman's  cry  was  Ecaxxl  along  the  deep.'  * 

Falconer  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  these 
historical  and  classic  associations,  and  he  was  still 
more  alive  to  the  impressions  of  romantic  scenery 
and  a  genial  climate.  Some  of  the  descriptive  and 
episodical  parts  of  the  poem  are,  however,  drawn 
out  to  too  great  a  length,  as  they  interrupt  the  nar- 
rative where  its  interest  is  most  engrossing,  besides 
being  occasionally  feeble  and  affected,    'llie  cha- 

*  rtcasurai  of  Ilope. 


racten  of  his  naval  offioen  are  finely  discriminated : 
Albert,  tlie  comnuinder,  is  brave,  Uberal,  and  just, 
softened  and  refined  by  domestic  ties  and  superior 
information ;  Redmond,  the  next  in  rank,  is  coarse 
and  boisterous,  a  hardy  weather-beaten  son  of 
Northumberland,  yet  of  a  kind  compassionate  na- 
ture, as  is  evinced  by  one  striking  incident : — 

And  now,  while  wing^  with  ruin  from  on  high. 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  ily, 
A  flash  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternid  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind, 
Touched  with  compassion,  gazed  upon  the  blind  ; 
And  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
He  guides  tlie  unhappy  victim  to  a  shroud. 
'  Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend,'  he  cries, 
'  Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relics.' 

Palemon,  'charged  with  the  commerce,'  is  perhaps 
too  effeminate  for  the  rough  sea :  he  is  the  lover  of 
the  poem,  and  his  passion  for  Albert's  daughter  is 
drawn  with  truth  and  delicacy — 

'Twas  genuine  passion,  Nature's  eldest  born. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  poem  is  indeed  one  of  its 
greatest  attractions.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  passage  of 
real  life ;  and  even  where  the  poet  seems  to  violate 
the  canons  of  taste  and  criticism,  allowaoce  is  libe- 
rally made  for  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  author, 
while  he  rivets  our  attention  to  the  scenes  of  trial 
and  distress  which  he  so  fortunately  survived  to 
describe. 

{_From  the  ShipmtdcJ] 

The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene, 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  tho  woodland  scene. 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain ; 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen. 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  mmdows  lave. 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassv  ocean  hushed  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shore : 
And  lo  I  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold  I 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold  I 
Wliile,  all  abof e,  a  thousand  liveries  gay 
The  skies  with  pomp  ineffable  array. 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  pluns : 
Above,  beneath,  around  enchantment  reignfil 
While  yet  the  shades,  on  time's  eternal  Bcale, 
With  long  vibration  deepen  o'er  the  vale ; 
While  yet  the  songstcm  of  the  vocal  grove 
With  dying  numl^rs  tune  the  soul  to  love. 
With  joyful  eyes  the  attentive  master  sees 
The  auspicious  omens  of  an  eastern  breeze. 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  starrv  train. 
And  night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main  ; 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring ; 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing; 
As  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main. 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  their  homely  strain : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep, 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies, 
While  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The^vaning  moon,  behind  a  wateiy  shroud. 
Pale-glimmered  o'er  the  long-protracted  cloud. 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  crossed,  portentous  shone. 
This  iu  the  troubled  sky  full  ott  prevails  ; 
Oft  deemed  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. 
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While  young  Arion  deeps,  before  his  sight 

Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night. 

Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happj  swain, 

Approached  the  sacred  hymeneal  fane ; 

Anon  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between ; 

And  funeral  pomp,  and  weeping  loves  are  scent 

Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rocky  steep, 

Whose  summit  trembles  o*er  the  roaring  deep. 

With  painful  step  he  climbed ;  while  far  above. 

Sweet  Anna  charmed  them  with  the  voice  of  love. 

Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell. 

While  dreadful  yawned  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell. 

Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 

He  hears — and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 

Upstarting  from  his  couch,  on  deck  he  sprung; 

Thrice  wiUi  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung ; 

*  All  hands  unmoor  1 '  proclaims  a  boistrous  cry : 

'  All  handd  unmoor ! '  the  cavern  rocks  reply. 

Roused  from  repose,  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 

And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm. 

The  order  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound 

They  lodge  their  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round : 

At  every  turn  the  clan^g  pauls  resound. 

Uptom  reluctant  from  its  oozy  cave. 

The  pondrous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave. 

Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 

And  high  in  air  the  canvass  wings  extend : 

Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvass  guide. 

And  throu^  Inextricablo  mazes  glide. 

The  lunar  rays  with  lone  reflection  gleam. 

To  light  the  vessel  o'er  tne  silver  stream : 

Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides. 

While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides. 

From  east  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play ; 

And  in  the  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 

A  calm  ensues ;  they  dread  the  adjacent  shore ; 

The  boats  with  rowers  armed  are  sent  before ; 

With  cordage  fastened  to  the  lofty  prow, 

Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow. 

The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend ; 

And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 

Sttoceas  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er ; 

The  port  is  doubled,  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  mora,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the  sight. 
Scattered  before  her  van  reluctant  night. 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  arrayed. 
Bat  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height. 
Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sisht. 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies. 
And  westward  Froschin's  woody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spread  all  Uieir  snares  to  charm  the  inconstant  gales. 
The  swelling  stu'n-sailsi  now  their  wings  extend. 
Then  sti^-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend : 
While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  placed ; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud. 
And  blot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud ; 
Thixmgh  the  wide  atmosphere,  condensed  with  haze. 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply. 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray,^ 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  suney  I 
Alon^  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides, 
WhtM  Phoebus  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 

I  1  StaddingMMlb  are  long  narrow  sails,  which  are  only  naed 
'  in  fine  wealtaer  aad  fair  winds,  on  the  ontfide  of  the  larger 
■  aqiiarpwila  Stay-aaila  are  three-coraered  aaibi,  which  are 
!  bofated  up  on  tiie  atays,  when  the  wind  croeaes  the  ship's 
j  coone  cither  directly  or  obliqady. 

I  '  The  operation  <d  taking  the  ran'a  asimuth.  In  order  to  dJa- 
*  cover  the  eeatem  or  western  v&riation  of  the  mognetical  needle. 


Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  height. 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light ; 
Then  through  the  chiliad's  triple  maze  they  trace 
The  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled, 
No  more  the  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land. 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
Majestically  slow,  before  the  breeze, 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas. 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  softer  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucent  stream. 
The  wales,^  that  close  above  in  contrast  shone. 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow. 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal-wave  that  rolled  below : 
Where'er  she  moved,  the  vassal-waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious,  and  confess  their  queen.  *    * 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  flattering  winds  unfurled 
The  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world. 
Deep-blushing  armors  all  the  tope  invest ; 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest : 
Then  towered  the  masts ;  the  canvass  swelled  on  high ; 
And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 
Like  some  fair  vi^n  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus  like  a  swan  ake  cleaves  the  watery  plain, 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  tho  Mgcua  main! 

[The  aliip,  having  been  driven  out  of  her  course  from  Candia, 
is  overtaken  by  a  storm.] 

As  yet  amid  this  elemental  war. 

That  scatters  desolation  from  afar. 

Nor  toil,  nor  hazard,  nor  distress  appear 

To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 

Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast. 

They  scorn  the  wretch  that  trembles  in  his  post ; 

Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  to  turn. 

Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 

Though  now  full  oft  they  felt  the  raging  tide, 

In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side. 

No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  appal ; 

They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all  I 

But  even  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave. 

Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave ; 

A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore, 

Their  harassed  powers  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ ; 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart, 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circumjacent  lands. 
Ungrateful  task!  for  no  asylum  traced, 
A  passage  opened  from  the  watery  waste. 
Fate  seemed  to  guard  with  adamantine  mound. 
The  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismayed. 
The  geometric  distances  surveyed  ; 
On  deck  the  watchful  Redmond  cries  aloud. 
Secure  your  lives — grasp  every  man  a  shroud ! 
Roused  from  his  trance  he  mounts  with  eyes  aghast, 
When  o'er  tho  ship  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down-rushes  from  on  high. 
And  fore  and  aft  dissevered  ruins  lie.    *    * 

*    the  torn  vessel  felt  the  enormous  stroke  ; 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke ; 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bursting  rings, 
The  extended  cordage  all  asunder  springs. 
Tho  pilot's  fair  machinery  strews  tho  deck. 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wreck. 

1  The  wales  here  allndod  to  are  an  aasemblage  of  strong 
planks  which  envelope  tlic  lower  part  of  the  ship's  sIdo»  where- 
in thoy  are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  reett,  and  appear 
aomewhat  like  a  range  of  hoops,  which  separates  the  bottom 
from  the  upper  worka. 
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The  balanced  mizen,  rending  to  the  head. 
In  streaming  ruins  from  the  margin  fled. 
The  Bides  conyulsive  shook  on  groaning  beams, 
And,  rent  with  labour,  yawned  the  pitchj  seams. 
Thej  sound  the  well,^  and  terrible  to  hear  I 
Fire  feet  immersed  along  the  line  appear. 
At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clanking  brake,^ 
And  turn  by  turn  the  ungrateful  office  take. 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  Palemon,  here, 
■  At  this  sad  task  all  dilisent  appear. 
As  some  fair  castle,  shook  by  rude  alarms, 
Opposes  long  the  approach  of  hostile  arms ; 
Grim  war  around  her  plants  his  black  array. 
And  death  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way ; 
Till  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wall, 
In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fall ; 
The  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  bulwarks  rend. 
And  hostile  troops  the  shattered  breach  ascend ; 
Her  Taliant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard, 
Resolved  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  guard : 
So  the  brare  mariners  their  pumps  attend, 
And  help  incessant  by  rotation  lend ; 
But  all  m  rain — for  now  the  sounding  cord, 
Updrawn,  an  undiminished  depth  explored. 
Nor  this  serere  distress  is  found  alone ; 
The  ribs  oppressed  by  ponderous  cannon  groan. 
Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height, 
The  tortured  sides  seem  bursting  with  their  weight. 
So  reels  Pelorus,  with  convulsive  throes, 
When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glows ; 
Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roars  the  infernal  flame ; 
And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning  frame ; 
Accumulated  mischiefs  thus  arise, 
And  fate  vindictive  all  their  skill  defies  ; 
One  only  remedy  the  season  gave — 
To  plunge  the  nerves  of  battle  in  the  wave. 
From  their  high  platforms  thus  the  artillery  thrown, 
Kaned  of  their  load,  the  timbers  less  shall  groan ; 
But  arduous  is  the  task  their  lot  requires ; 
A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires  1 
For,  while  intent  the  yawning  docks  to  ease. 
That  ever  and  anon  are  drenched  with  seas, 
Some  fatal  billow,  with  recoiling  sweep. 
May  whirl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deep. 

No  season  this  ror  counsel  or  delay  I 
Too  soon  the  eventful  moments  haste  away ; 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art, 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart. 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give  ; 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to  rear. 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career ; 
Hodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew. 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue. 
The  wheeled  artillery  o*er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claimed  the  weauier-side. 
Fearless  of  heart,  the  chief  his  orders  gave, 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  evexy  wave. 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower  nodding  o'er  tho 

deep, 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war 
Had  marked  hts  honest  face  with  many  a  scar. 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  tho  waist,^ 
The  cordage  of  the  leeward  guns  unbraced. 
And  pointed  crows  beneath  the  metal  placed. 

1  The  wen  ia  an  apartment  in  the  ship's  hold,  ionring  to  In- 
close tlio  pninpSi  It  is  Mmndod  by  dropping  a  graduated  iron 
rod  down  into  it  by  a  long  line.  Bence  tlio  increue  or  diminu- 
tioQ  of  the  loaki  are  euOy  dlaoovcred. 

'  The  brake  is  the  lew  or  liaodle  of  the  pomp,  by  which  It 
{•wrought 

.  '  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  Is  a  hollow  spaoe  of  obout 
Ave  feet  In  depth,  contained  between  the  derations  of  the 
quarter  deck  and  forecastle,  and  having  the  upper  deck  for  its 
base  or  platfonn. 


Watching  the  roll,  their  forelocks  they  withdrew, 
And  from  their  beds  tho  reeling  cannon  threw ; 
Then,  from  tho  windward  battlements  unboond, 
Rodmond's  associates  wheel  the  artillery  round ; 
Pointed  with  iron  fangs,  their  ban  beguile 
The  ponderous  arms  across  the  steep  defiile ; 
Then  hurled  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  side. 
Thundering,  they  plunge  into  the  flashing  tide. 

[The  tempest  increases,  but  the  disnumtled  ship  passes  the 
island  of  St  George.] 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry. 
And  o'er  the  surge  Ck)lorma  frowns  on  high. 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  verge  is  placed 
A  range  of  columns  long  by  time  deraced ; 
First  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain. 
In  elder  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below  with  maddening  rage. 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sicklv  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weinit : 
And  now  while  winged  with  ruin  from  on  nigh, 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flash  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light. 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind. 
Touched  with  compassion,  gazed  upon  the  blind ; 
And  while  around  nis  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhappv  victim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend,  he  cries ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  I 
The  helm,  berefb  of  half  its  vital  force. 
Now  scarce  subdued  the  wild  unbridled  course  ; 
Quick  to  the  abandoned  wheel  Arion  came, 
The  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Amazed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborne,  to  right  and  left  distracted  roam. 
So  gazed  young  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay. 
When,  mounted  on  the  flaming  car  of  day, 
With  rash  and  impious  hand  the  stripling  tried 
The  immortal  coursers  of  the  sun.  to  guide. 
The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh. 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  flv : 
Fate  spurs  her  on.    Thus,  issuing  from  anir. 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blazine  star ; 
And,  as  it  feels  the  attraction's  kindling  force, 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  force. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand. 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  eipand  ; 
Swift  firom  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  part. 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last. 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing, 
The  black  eventful  moment  seemed  to  bring. 
The  fatal  sisters,  on  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore. 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend : 
Fatal  retreat  1  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  l^low, 
Down-pressed  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bendf. 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  renda. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustiuned  on  high ; 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifled  by  the  sea, 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lee : 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  maintop^mast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  region. 
The  waves  they  buffet,  till,  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpowered,  tney  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length. 
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The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head, 
Ther  sink  for  erer,  numbered  with  the  dead  t 

ThoM  who  remain  their  fearful  doom  await, 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fate. 
The  heart  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own, 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. 
All^rt  and  Rodmond  and  Palemon  here. 
With  joung  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear ; 
Eren  tiiej,  amid  the  unspeakable  distress. 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess  ; 
In  erery  Tein  the  refluent  blood  congeals, 
And  ereiy  bosom  fiital  terror  feels. 
Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 
ThcT  Tiewed  the  adjacent  shore,  but  riewed  in  Tain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodee  of  hell. 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell ; 
Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 
While  fancy  riews  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 
For  HeaTen's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  implore ; 
But  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more  I 

And  now,  lashed  on  by  destiny  severe. 
With  horror  fraught  the  dreadfm  scene  drew  near  I 
The  ship  hangs  horering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath! 
In  vain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore. 
Would  ann  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore  ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath, 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
Even  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shuddered  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  famed. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed, 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress. 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess  1 
0  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prove ! 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain  I 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain ! 

In  rain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  now  the  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o*er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o*er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  tite  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shattered  top  half  buried  in  the  skies, 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground. 
Earth  groans,  air  trembles,  and  the  deeps  resound! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  qniyering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels ; 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes. 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges ;  hark!  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock! 
Down  on  Uie  v^e  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak : 
Till,  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides. 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

O  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art, 
To  w»fce  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart ; 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  mournful  verse  to  dress 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress! 
Then,  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  fate 
To  share  in  all  the  penis  I  relate, 
Then  might  I  with  unrivalled  strains  deplore 
The  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  surf  the  bending  mainmast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung ; 
Some  on  a  brol^  crag  were  struggling  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tables  grappled  fast ; 
Awhile  they  bore  the  o'erwhelming  billow's  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumbed  and  feeble,  they  foreco 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below ; 


Some,  from  the  main  yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan ; 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skiU  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend ; 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  the  involving  tide ; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  pressed  the  stony  beach — a  lifeless  crew  I 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  the  eternal  doom 
Of  heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb: 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  pOTished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses,  red  with  human  blood ! 
So  pierced  with  anguidi  hoary  Priam  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  biased ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doomed  to  feel, 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel** 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  1  Albert  grasps  the  floating  mast. 
His  soul  could  yet  sustam  this  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas  1  boieath  superior  wo ; 
For  now  strong  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain ; 
His  faithful  wife,  for  ever  doomed  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas!  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want,  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed ; 
His  lovely  daughter,  left  without  a  fnend 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend. 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray— 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resigned. 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rolled. 
His  outstretched  arms  the  master's  legs  infold : 
Sad  Albert  feels  their  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  rain  his  fettered  limbs  to  clear, 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All  faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes. 
And  *0h  protect  my  wife  and  child!'  he  cries — 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  the  unfinished  sound  ; 
He  gasps !  and  sinks  amid  the  vast  profound. 


BOBEET  LLOTD. 

RoBEBT  Llotd,  the  friend  of  Cowpcr  and  Chur- 
chill, was  bom  in  London  in  1733.  His  father  was 
under-master  at  Westminster  school.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  talents  at  Cambridge,  but 
was  irregular  in  his  habits.  After  completing  his 
education,  he  became  an  usher  under  his  father. 
The  wearisome  routine  of  this  life  soon  disgusted 
him,  and  he  attempted  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  his 
literary  talents.  His  poem  called  The  Actor  attracted 
some  notice,  and  was  the  precursor  of  Churchill's 
*Rosciad.'  The  style  is  light  and  easy,  and  the 
observations  generally  correct  and  spirited.  By 
contributing  to  periodical  works  as  an  essayist,  a 
poet,  and  stage  critic,  Lloyd  picked  up  a  precarious 
subsistence,  but  his  means  were  thoughtlessly  squan- 
dered in  company  with  Churchill  and  other  wits 
*  upon  town.'  He  brought  out  two  indifferent  thea- 
trical pieces,  published  his  poems  by  subscription, 
and  e^ted  the  *St  James's  Magazine/  to  which 
Colman,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  others,  contributed. 
The  magazine  failed,  and  Lloyd  was  cast  into  prison 
for  debt  Churchill  generously  allowed  him  a  guinea 
a-week,  as  well  as  a  servant ;  and  endeavoived  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  extricating 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  Churchill  died  in 
November  1764.  *  Lloyd/  says  Mr  Southey,  *had 
been  apprised  of  hii  danger ;  but  when  the  news  of 
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his  death  was  somewhat  abruptly  announced  to  him, 
as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  sickness,  and  saying,  "  I  shall  follow  poor 
Charles,"  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose 
again ;  dying,  if  ever  man  died,  of  a  broken  heart 
The  tragedy  did  not  end  here :  Churchill*s  favourite 
sister,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  her 
brother's  sense,  and  spirit,  and  genius,  and  to  have 
been  betrothed  to  Lloyd,  attended  him  during  his 
illness;  and,  sinking  under  the  double  loss,  soon 
followed  her  brother  and  her  lover  to  the  grave/ 
Lloyd,  in  conjunction  with  Colman,  parodied  the 
Odes  of  Gray  and  Mason,  and  the  humour  of  their 
burlesques  is  not  tinctured  with  malignity.  Indeed, 
this  uidbrtunate  young  poet  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  gentlest  of  witly  observers  and  lively  sati- 
rists ;  he  was  ruined  by  the  fHcndship  of  Churchill 
and  the  Nonsense  Club,  and  not  by  the  force  of  an 
evil  nature.  The  vivacity  of  his  style  (which  both 
Churchill  and  Cowper  copied)  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  short  extract  on 

iThe  MiaerUs  of  a  Pod's  Life.'] 

The  harlot  muse,  so  passing  gay, 
Bewitches  only  to  betray. 
Though  for  a  while  with  easy  air 
She  smooths  the  rugged  brow  of  care. 
And  laps  the  mind  in  flowery  dreams. 
With  Fancy's  transitory  gleams ; 
Fond  of  the  nothings  she  bestows, 
We  wake  at  last  to  real  woes. 
Through  every  age,  in  ereiy  place, 
Consider  well  the  poet's  case ; 
By  turns  protectea  and  caressed. 
Defamed,  dependent,  and  distressed. 
The  joke  of  wit?,  the  bane  of  slaves. 
The  curse  of  fools,  the  butt  of  knaves ; 
Too  proud  to  stoop  for  servile  ends. 
To  lacquey  roiraes  or  flatter  friends ; 
With  prodigality  to  give. 
Too  careless  of  the  means  to  live ; 
The  bubble  fame  intent  to  ^ain. 
And  yet  too  lazy  to  maintain ; 
He  quits  the  world  he  never  prized. 
Pitied  by  few,  by  more  despised. 
And,  lost  to  friends,  oppressed  by  foes. 
Sinks  to  the  nothing  whence  he  rose. 
0  glorious  trade !  for  wit*s  a  trade. 
Where  men  are  ruined  more  than  made ! 
Let  crazy  Lee,  neglected  Gay, 
The  shabby  Otway,  Dryden  gray. 
Those  tuneful  servants  of  the  Nine, 
(Not  that  I  blend  their  names  with  mine), 
Kepeat  their  lives,  their  works,  their  fame. 
And  teach  the  world  some  useful  shame. 

But  bad  as  the  life  of  a  hackney  poet  and  critic 
seems  to  have  been  in  Lloyd's  estimation,  the 
situation  of  a  school-usher  was  as  little  to  his 
mind : — 

[  Wretehedneta  of  a  SehocH-Uifia;'] 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmost  vengeance  on  mv  foe, 
To  punish  with  extremest  ngour, 
I  could  inflict  no  penance  bigger. 
Than,  usin^  him  as  loamingVtool, 
To  make  him  usher  of  a  school. 
For,  not  .to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil. 
And  labouring  with  incessant  pains, 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains, 
The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 
The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit. 


For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul, 
To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech ; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  drudgery  wone, 
The  links,  and  points,  and  rules  of  verse ; 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail. 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale ; 
Oh  'tis  a  service  irksome  more. 
Than  tugging  at  the  slavish  oar  I 
Yet  such  his  task,  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltxy  stipend  earning. 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care. 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear ; 
No  joys,  alas  I  his  toil  beguile. 
His  oum  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 
'  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,'  you  say, 
'  Of  learning.'    Why,  perhaps  he  may. 
But  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 
Nor  ^tting  on,  nor  standing  still ; 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches. 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches. 


CHABLES  CHUBCBILL. 

A  second  Dryden  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  in 
Churchill,  when  he  published  his  satirical  poem. 
The  Bosciadf  in  1761.    The  impression  was  con- 
tinued by  his  reply  to  the  critical  reviewers,  shortly 
afterwards ;  and  his  Episde  to  Hogarth,  The  Propheof 
ofFaminey  Night,  and  passages  in  his  other  poems — 
all  thrown  off  in  haste  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
day — evinced  great  &cility  of  versification,  and  a 
breadth  and  boldness  of  personal  invective  that  drew 
instant  attention  to  their  author.    Though  Cowper, 
from  early  predilections,  had  a  high  opinion  of  Chur- 
chill, and  thought  he  was  *  indeed  a  poet,'  we  cannot 
now  consider  the  author  of  the  '  Rosciad'  as  more 
than  a  special  pleader  or  pamphleteer  in  verse.    He 
seldom  reaches  the  hcart--except  in  some  few  lines 
of  penitential  fervour — and  he  never  ascended  to 
the  higher  regions  of  imagination,  then  trod  by  Col- 
lins, Gray,  and  Akenside.    With  the  beauties  of 
external  nature  he  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy. 
He  died  before  he  had  well  attained  the  prime  of  life ; 
yet  there  is  no  youthful  enthusiasm  about  his  works, 
nor  any  indications  that  he  sighed  for  a  higher  ikme 
than  that  of  being  the  terror  c^  actors  and  artisti, 
noted  for  his  libertine  eccentricities,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  devotion  to  Wilkes.    That  he  mis- 
applied strong  original  talents  in  following  out  these 
pitiful  or  unworthy  objects  of  his  ambition,  is  unde- 
niable ;  but  as  a  satirical  poet — ^the  only  character 
in  which  he  appears  as  an  author — ^he  is  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  Pope  or  Dryden.    The  *  fatal  faci- 
lity' of  his  verse,  and  his  unscrupulous  satire  of  liv- 
ing individuals  and  passing  events,  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  making  all  London  *ring  firom  side 
to  side'  with  his  applause,  at  a  time  when  the  real 
poetry  of  the  age  could  hardly  obtain  either  publishers 
or  readers.    Excepting  Marlow,  the  dramatic  poet, 
scarcely  any  English  author  of  reputation  has  been 
more  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end  than  CHiarles 
ChurchilL    He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  West- 
minster, where  he  was  bom  in  1741.    After  attend- 
ing Westminster  school  and  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge (which  he  quitted  abruptly),  he  made  a  clan- 
destine marriage  with  a  young  lady  in  Westminster, 
and  was  assisted  by  his  father,  till  he  was  ordained 
and  settled  in  the  curacy  of  Rainham,  in  Essex. 
His  father  died  in  1758,  and  the  poet  was  appointed 
liis  successor  in  the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  Si 
John's  at  Westminster.    This  transition,  which  pro* 
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mlaed  an  accession  of  comfort  and  respectability, 
proved  the  bane  of  poor  Churchill.    Ue  was  in  his 
,  twcn^-seventh  prear,  and  his  conduct  had  been  up 
;  to  this  period  irreproachable.    He  now,  howeyer, 
I  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Lloyd  and  other  school 
componioDs,  and  launched  into  a  career  of  dissipa- 
tion and  extraragance.    His  poetry  drew  him  into 
'  notice ;  and  he  not  only  disregarded  his  lectureship, 
hut  he  laid  aside  the  clerical  costume,  and  appeared 
in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  with  a  blue  coat,  gold- 
laced  hat,  and  ruffles.    The  dean  of  Westminster  re- 
monsU^ted  with  liim  against  this  breach  of  clerical 
propriety,  and  his  aninuidyersions  were  seconded  by 
tiie  poet's  parishioners.  Churchill  affected  to  ridicule 
thn  prudery,  and  Lloyd  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
epigram  :— 

I  To  Churchill,  the  bard,  cries  the  Westminster  dean, 
Leather  breeches,  white  stockings !  pray  what  do  you 

>  mean! 

Tis  shameful,  irrererent — ^you  must  keep  to  church 

,  rules. 

'  If  wise  ones  I  will ;  and  if  not  they're  for  fools. 
If  reason  don't  bind  me,  I'll  shake  off  all  fetters, 

■  To  be  black  and  all  black  I  shall  leare  to  my  betters. 

The  dean  and  the  congregation  were,  however,  too 
powerful,  and  Churchill  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
the  lectureship.  His  ready  pen  still  threw  off  at 
win  his  popular  satires,  and  he  plunged  into  the 
grossest  delmucheries.  These  excesses  he  attempted 
to  justify  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  Lloyd,  entitled 
'  Nifi^t,'  in  which  he  revenges  himself  on  prudence 
and  the  world  by  railing  at  them  in  good  set  terms. 
'This  vindication  proceeded,*  says  his  biographer, 

.  '  on  the  exploded  doctrine,  that  the  barefkcod  avowal 
of  vice  is  less  culpable  than  the  practice  of  it  under 
a  hypocriUcal  assumption  of  viitue.  The  measure 
of  gmlt  in  the  individual  is,  we  conceive,  tolerably 
equal;  bat  the  sanction  and  dangerous  example 
aflbrded  in  the  former  case,  renders  it,  in  a  public 
point  of  view,  an  evil  of  tenfold  magnitude.'  The 
poet's  irregularities  afiected  his  powers  of  composi- 
tion, and  his  poem  of  The  Ghotty  published  at  this 
time,  was  an  incoherent  and  tiresome  production. 

•  A  greater  evil,  too,  was  his  acquaintance  with 
Wilkes,  unfortunately  equally  conspicuous  for  public 
iactioa  and  private  debauchery.  Churchill  assisted 
his  new  associate  in  the  North  Briton,  and  received 

.  the  profit  arising  from  its  sale.  '  This  circumstance 
rendered  him  of  importance  enough  to  be  included 
with  Wilkes  in  the  I'st  of  those  whom  the  mes- 
icngcrs  had  verbal  instructions  to  apprehend  under 
the  general  warrant  issued  for  that  purpose,  the 
execution  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  popular 

I  and  only  beneficial  part  of  the  warm  contest  that 
ensued  with  government  Churchill  was  with  Wilkes 
at  the  time  the  latter  was  apprehended,  and  himself 
only  escaped  owing  to  the  messenger's  ignorance  of 
his  person,  and  to  the  presence  of  mind  with  which 
WHkes  addressed  him  by  the  name  of  Thomson.'  * 
The  poet  now  set  about  his  satire,  the  Prophecy  of 
Famine^  which,  like  Wilkes's  North  Briton,  was 
specially  directed  against  the  Scottish  nation.  The 
outlawry  of  Wilkes  separated  the  friends,  but  they 
kept  up  a  oonespondence,  and  Churchill  continu^ 

*  Viit  e#  Chnrefaffl  prefixed  to  works.  London ;  1804.  Wben 
Chnreidll  cntcKd  the  rooon,  Wilkes  was  In  custody  of  tho 
mufinpin.  *  Good  morning,  Mr  Thomeon,'  said  WUkee  to 
hha.  *  Bow  does  Mrs  Thomson  do  ?  Does  she  dine  in  the 
cooatry  V  Chnrchill  took  the  hint  as  readily  as  it  had  been 
giWB.  He  replied  that  Mrs  Thomson  was  waiting  for  him, 
aad  that  he  only  came,  for  a  moment,  to  ask  him  how  ho  did. 
Then  almoat  dixectly  he  took  hialeavo,  hastened  home,  secured 
Ms  papcES,  retlied  into  the  oonntry,  and  eluded  all  search. 


to  be  a  keen  political  satirist  The  excesses  of  his 
daily  life  remained  equally  conspicuous.  Hogarth, 
who  was  opposed  to  Churchill  for  being  a  friend 
of  Wilkes,  characteristically  exposed  his  habits 
by  caricaturing  the  satirist  in  the  form  of  a  bear 
dressed  canonically,  with  mffles  at  his  paws,  and 
holding  a  pot  of  porter.  Churchill  took  revenge 
in  a  fierce  and  sweeping  *epistie'  to  Hogarth,  which 
is  said  to  have  caused  him  the  most  exquisite  pain. 
After  separating  from  his  wife,  and  forming  an  un- 
happy connexion  with  another  female,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Westminster  tradesman,  whom  he  had 
seduced,  Churchill's  career  drew  to  a  sad  and  pre- 
mature close.  In  October  1764  he  went  to  France 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  Wilkes,  and  was  seized 
at  Boulogne  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  on  the 
4th  of  November.  With  his  clerical  profession 
Churchill  had  thrown  ofi*  his  beUcf  in  Christianity, 
and  Mr  Southey  mentions,  that  though  he  made  his 
will  oidy  the  day  before  his  death,  there  is  in  it  not 
the  slightest  expression  of  religious  faith  or  hope. 
So  highlv  popular  and  productive  had  his  satires 
proved,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bequeath  an  annuity 
of  sixty  pounds  to  his  widow,  and  fifty  to  the  more 
unhappy  woman  whom  he  had  seduced,  and  some 
surplus  remained  to  his  sons.  The  poet  was  buried 
at  Dover,  and  some  of  his  gay  associates  placed  over 
his  grave  a  stone  on  which  was  engraved  a  line  from 
one  of  his  own  x>oems — 

Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Churchill  lies. 

The  enjoyment  may  be  doubted,  hardly  less  than 
the  taste  of  the  inscription.  It  is  certain  that 
Churchill  expressed  his  compunction  for  parts  of  his 
conduct,  in  verses  that  evidentiy  came  from  the 
heart: — 

Look  back  t  a  thought  which  borders  on  despair, 

Which  human  nature  must,  yet  cannot  bear. 

'TIS  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world, 

Where  praise  or  censure  are  at  random  hurled. 

Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  control^ 

Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul ; 

Free  and  at  large  might  their  wild  curses  roam, 

If  all,  if  all,  alas  1  were  well  at  home. 

No  ;  'tis  tho  tale,  which  angry  conscience  tells. 

When  she  with  more  than  tragic  horror  swells 

Each  circumstance  of  guilt ;  when  stem,  but  true. 

She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review. 

And,  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call ; 

Armed  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeance  pass. 

And  to  the  mmd  holds  up  reflection's  glass — 

The  mind  which  starting  heaves  the  heart-felt  groan. 

And  hates  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own. 

The  Confartnee. 

The  most  ludicrous,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of 
Churchill's  satires,  is  his  Prophecy  of  Famine,  a 
Scots  pastox^  mscribed  to  Wilkes.  The  Earl  of 
Bute's  administration  had  directed  the  enmity  of  all 
disappointed  patriots  and  keen  partisans  against  the 
Scottish  nation.  Even  Johnson  and  Junius  des- 
cended to  this  petty  national  prejudice,  and  Churchill 
revelled  in  it  with  such  undisguised  exaggeration 
and  broad  humour,  that  the  most  saturnine  or  sensi- 
tive of  our  countrymen  must  have  laughed  at  its 
absurdity.    This  unique  pastoral  opens  as  follows : — 

Two  boys  whose  birth,  beyond  all  question,  springs 
From  great  and  glorious,  though  forgotten  kings. 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  horn  and  bred 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barrcn  mountain's  head, 
By  niggard  nature  doomed  on  the  same  rocks 
To  spin  out  life,  and  starve  themselves  and  flocks, 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  which,  enrobed  in  mist, 
Tho  mountain's  top  with  usual  dulncss  kissed, 
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Jockey  and  Sawney  to  their  labours  rose  ; 
Soon  clad  I  weeu,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes ; 
Where  from  their  youth  inured  to  winter  skies, 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high  cheek  bones  to  crown. 
With  freckles  spotted  flamed  the  golden  down, 
With  meikle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play. 
Even  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day  ; 
Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  Fingal : 
Oft  at  his  strains,  all  natural  though  rude, 
The  Highland  lass  foigot  her  want  of  food. 
And,  whilst  she  scratched  her  lover  into  rest. 
Sunk  pleased,  though  hungiy,  on  her  Sawney's  breast. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen. 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorned  the  lively  green : 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy. 
For  m  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die : 
No  living  thing,  whatever  its  food,  feasts  there. 
But  the  chameleon  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage  flew; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo  : 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear. 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here : 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran, 
Furnished  with  bitter  draughts  the  steady  clan : 
No  flowers  embalmed  the  air,  but  one  white  rose. 
Which,  on  the  tenth  of  June,*  by  instinct  blows  ; 
By  instinct  blows  at  mom,  and,  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

In  the  same  poem  Churchill  thus  alludes  to  himself: 

Me,  whom  no  muse  of  heavenly  birth  inroires, 

No  judgment  tempers,  when  rash  genius  fires ; 

Who  boast  no  merit  but  mere  knack  of  rhyme. 

Short  gleams  of  sense  and  satire  out  of  time ; 

Who  cannot  follow  where  trim  fancy  leads 

By  prattling  streams,  o'er  flower-impurpled  meads ; 

Who  often,  but  without  success,  have  prayed 

For  apt  Alliteration's  artful  aid  ; 

Who  would,  but  cannot,  with  a  master's  skill. 

Coin  fine  new  epithets  which  mean  no  ill : 

Me,  thus  uncouth,  thus  every  way  unfit 

For  pacing  poesy,  and  amblmg  wit. 

Taste  with  contempt  beholds,  nor  deigns  to  place 

Amongst  the  lowest  of  her  &voured  race. 

The  characters  of  Garrick,  &c.,  in  the  Roaciad,  have 
now  ceased  to  interest ;  but  some  of  these  rough 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  Churchill  are  happily  exe- 
cuted. Smollett,  who  he  believed  had  attached  him 
in  the  Critical  Review,  he  alludes  to  with  mingled 
approbation  and  ridicule — 

Whence  could  arise  this  mighty  critic  spleen, 
The  muse  a  trifler,  and  her  theme  so  mean  1 
What  had  I  done  that  angry  heaven  should  send 
The  bitterest  foe  where  most  I  wished  a  friend  f 
Oft  hath  ray  tongue  been  wanton  at  thy  name. 
And  hailed  the  honours  of  thy  matchless  fame. 
For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  bite  the  ground. 
So  nobler  Pickle  stands  superbly  bound  ; 
From  Livy's  temples  tear  the  hutoric  crown, 
Which  with  more  justice  blooms  upon  thine  own. 
Compared  with  thee,  be  all  life-writers  dumb. 
But  he  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Tommy  Thumb. 
Whoever  read  the  Regicide  but  swore 
The  author  wrote  as  man  ne'er  wrote  before  I 
Others  for  plots  and  under  plots  mav  call. 
Here's  the  right  method— have  no  plot  at  all  I 

Of  Hogarth— 

In  walks  of  humour,  in  thai  cast  of  style, 
Which,  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us  smile ; 

«  The  birth-day  of  the  old  Cba/raiia,  It  wed  to  bo  a  great 
object  with  the  gardener  of  a  Bcottbh  Jacobite  family  of  those 
dayH  to  have  the  Stuart  emblem  in  blow  by  the  tenth  of  June. 


In  comedy,  his  natural  road  to  fame, 
Nor  let  me  call  it  by  a  meaner  name, 
Where  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end 
Are  aptly  joined ;  where  parts  on  parts  depend. 
Each  made  for  each,  as  bodies  for  their  soul, 
So  as  to  form  one  true  and  perfect  whole. 
Where  a  plain  story  to  the  eye  is  told. 
Which  we  conceive  the  moment  we  behold, 
Hogarth  unrivalled  stands,  and  shall  engage 
Unrivalled  praise  to  the  most  distant  age. 

In  *  Night,'  Churchill  thus  gaily  addressed  his  friend 
Lloyd  on  the  proTerbiai  poverty  of  poets : — 

What  is't  to  us,  if  taxes  rise  or  fall ! 
Thanks  to  our  fortune,  we  pay  none  at  all. 
Let  muckworms,  who  in  dirty  acres  deal. 
Lament  those  hardships  which  we  cannot  feel. 
His  Grace,  who  smarts,  may  bellow  if  he  pleas^ 
But  must  I  bellow  too,  who  sit  at  ease  I 
By  custom  safe,  the  poet's  numbers  flow 
Free  as  the  light  and  air  some  years  ago. 
No  statesman  e'er  will  find  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours  and  excise  our  brains. 
Burthens  like  these,  vile  earthlv  buildings  bear; 
No  tribute's  laid  on  castles  in  the  air  I 

The  reputation  of  Churchill  was  also  an  aerial  struc- 
ture. *  No  English  poet>*  says  Southey,  •  had  ever 
enjoyed  so  excessive  and  so  short-lived  a  popvJarity ; 
and  indeed  no  one  seems  more  thoroughly  to  hare 
understood  his  own  powers ;  tbere  is  no  indicatioQ 
in  any  of  his  pieces  that  he  could  have  done  any 
thing  better  than  the  thing  he  did.  To  Wilkes  he 
said,  that  nothing  came  out  till  he  began  to  he  pleased 
with  it  himself;  but,  to  the  public,  he  boasted  of  the 
haste  and  carelessness  with  which  his  verses  were 
poured  forth. 

Had  I  the  power,  I*  could  not  have  the  time. 
While  spirits  flow,  and  life  is  in  her  prime. 
Without  a  sin  'gainst  pleasure,  to  design 
A  plan,  to  methodise  each  thought,  each  line, 
Highly  to  finish,  and  make  every  grace 
In  itself  charming,  take  new  charms  from  place. 
Nothing  of  books,  and  little  known  of  men, 
When  the  mad  fit  comes  on  I  seize  the  pen ; 
Rough  as  they  run,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down. 
Rough  as  they  run,  dischaige  them  on  the  town. 

Popularity  which  is  easily  gained,  is  lost  as  easilj ; 
such  reputations  resembling  the  lives  of  insects, 
whose  shortness  of  existence  is  compensated  by  its 
proportion  of  enjoyment     He  peniaps  imagined 
that  his  genius  would  preserve  his  subjects,  as  spices  ' 
preserve  a  mummy,  and  that  the  individuals  whoiu 
he  had  eulogised  or  stigmatised  would  go  down  to 
posterity  in  his  Terse,  as  an  old  admiral  comes  home  I 
fW>m  the  West  Indies  in  a  puncheon  of  rum  :  he  did  t 
not  consider  that  the  rum  is  rendered  loathsome,  and  ' 
that  the  spices  with  which  the  Pharaohs  and  Poti- 
phars  were  embalmed,  wasted  their  sweetness  In  the 
catacombs.    But,  in  this  part  of  his  conduct,  there 
was  no  want  of  worldly  prudence:  he  was  enriching 
liimself  by  hasty  writings,  for  which  the  immediate 
sale  was  in  proportion  to  the  bitterness  and  perso- 
nality of  the  satire.* 

I 

mCHAZL  BBVCK. 

MicHAxii  Bruce — a  young  ond  lamented  Scottish 
poet  of  rich  promise — ^was  bom  at  Kinnesswood, 
parish  of  Portmoak,  county  of  Kinross,  on  the  S7tli 
of  March  1746.  His  father  was  a  humble  trades* 
man,  a  weaver,  who  was  burdened  with  a  famllj  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  the  poet  was  the  fltfthTrhc 
dreariest  poverty  and  obscunty  hung  over  the  poet's 
infancy,  but  the  elder  Bruce  was  a  good  and  pious 
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1,  and  tnined  all  his  children  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  letten,  and  a  deep  leiue  of  Teligioiu  dutj.    In 
nuunier  montb*  Michael  was  put  out  to  herd 
U.     His  education  was  retarded  by  this  employ- 
sient ;  but  his  trsiniiig  as  a  poet  vu  hcncSted  by 
.  aoUlwy  communioQ  with  uatuce,   amidst  scenery 
that  OTerlooked  LocbleTen  and  its  fine  old  ruined 
cmU&    When  be  had  aniTed  at  his  fifteenth  year, 
<  the  poet  Tas  judged  fit  for  college,  and  at  this  time 
I   a  reutioo  of  lus  fUher  died,  leaTing  him  a  le|!acy  of 
iOOiiierksSa>ta,OT:Cll,Si.ad.sterling.    This  sum 
I   the  old  man  piously  devoted  to  the  education  of  his 
I   fsTourite  ton.  who  proceeded  with  it  to  Edinborgh, 
I   and wasenroUedaitudentof thenniversity.  Michael 
'   waa  soon  dlstiogulahed  for  his  profldency,  and  for 
his  taste  for  poetry.    Having  been  three  sessions  at 
college,  supported  by  his  parents  and  some  kind 
' .  friendi  and  neighboun.  Brace  engaged  to  teach  a 
I   tchotd  at  Gaimey  Bridge,  where  he  received  for  his 
.  bbooraaboat  £11  peraunuml    He  aHerwards  re- 
1'  moved  to  Forest  Hill,  near  Ailoa,  where  be  tauglit 
I   for  some  time  with  no  better  success.    His  school- 
room was  low-niofbd  and  damp,  and  the  poor  youth, 
I   oonfiDed  for  five  or  six  hours  a-day  in  this  unwhde- 
■e  Btmoaphere,  depressed  by  poverty  and  disap- 
pointment, soon  kilt  health  and  t[ririts.    He  wrote 
lus  poem  of  Lochteora  at  Forest  Hill,  but  was  at 
length  farced  to  retain  to  bis  fatlier's  cottage,  which 
'  be  never  again  left     A  pulmonary  complaint  had 
settled  on  him,  and  he  was  in   the  last  stage  of 
consumption.     With  death  full  in  his  view,  he  wrote 
'  fail  Ode  to  Spring,  the  finest  of  all  his  productions, 
was  pious  and  cheerful  to  the  last,  and  died  on 
the  Sth  (rf  July  I76T,  aged  twenty-one   years  and 
three  mmtbs.    His  Bible  was  found  upon  his  pillow, 
maiked  down  at  Jer.  ixiL  ID,  '  Weep  ye   not  for 
the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him.'    So  blameless  a  life 
could  not  indeed  be  contemplated  without  pleasure, 
but   its  premature  terminaUou  most  have  been  a 
heavy  blow  to  his  aged  parents,  who  had  struggled 
in  tuir  pover^  to  nurture  his  youthful  genius. 
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afterwards  included  In  Anderson's  edition  of  the 
poets.  The  late  venerable  and  benevolent  Friucipal 
Baird,  in  1807,  pnblished  an  edition  by  subscription 
for  the  benefit  ^  Bruce's  mother,  then  a  widow.  In 
implete  edition  of  the  poemi  was  brought 
out,  with  a  life  of  the  author  from  original  sources, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Mackelvie,  Balg^e,  Kinross- 
shire^  In  this  full  and  interesting  memoir  ample 
reparation  is  made  to  the  injured  shade  of  Michael 
Bruce  for  any  neglect  or  injustice  done  to  his  poetical 
fame  by  his  early  friend  Logan.  Had  Bruce  lived, 
probable  he  would  have  taken  a  high  place 
among  our  national  poets.  He  was  gifted  with  tlie 
requisite  enthusiasm,  lancy,  and  love  of  nature. 
There  was  a  moral  beauty  in  his  life  and  character 
which  would  naturally  have  expanded  itself  in 
poetical  composition.  The  pieces  he  has  left  have 
all  the  marks  of  youth ;  a  style  only  half-formed 
and  immature,  and  resemblances  to  other  poets,  so 
dose  and  frequent,  that  the  reader  is  constantly 
Btumbling  on  some  familiar  image  or  expression. 
In  '  Lochleven,'  a  descriptive  poem  in  blank  verse,  he 
has  taken  Thomson  as  his  model  The  opening  is 
paraphraae  of  the  commencement  of  Thomson's 
Spring,  and  epithets  taken  from  the  Seasons  occur 
throughout  the  whole  poem,  with  traces  of  Milton, 
Ossian  &c.  The  following  passage  if  the  inoit  ori- 
ginal and  pleasing  in  the  poem  : — 

[A  Sural  Pietvre.^ 

Now  ■obn  Industry,  illustrious  power  I 
Hath  raised  the  peacefiil  cottage,  calm  abode 
Of  innocence  and  joy  :  now,  iweating,  guides 
The  shiniDE  ploughshare  ;  tames  the  stubboni  soil ; 
lieads  the  lotig  dnin  along  the  unfertile  manh ; 
Jtids  the  bleak  hill  with  vernal  verdure  bloom, 
The  haunt  of  flocks ;  and  clothes  the  bairen  heath 
With  waving  harvests  and  the  golden  grain. 

Fail  from  his  hand  behold  the  village  rise, 
In  rural  pride,  'mong  intermingled  trees  1 
Above  whose  aged  tops  the  joytul  swains, 
At  even-tide  descending  from  the  hill, 
With  eye  enamoured,  mark  the  many  wreaths 
Of  pillared  smoke,  high  curling  to  the  clouds. 
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fftmoiik  Ctanrchyjird. 

''      The  poems  of  Bruce  were  flrit  given  to  the  worid 

by  hi*  cdl^e  friend  John  Log^  in   1770,  who 

warmly  eulogised  the  character  and  talents  of  his 

bmther  poet     They  were  reprinted  in  1784,  and 


Young  bluomiug  boys,  and  girls  with  goMen  hair, 
Trip,  nimble-footed,  wanton  in  their  play, 
'"'-    village  hope.     All  in  a  reverend  row, 

ir  gray-haired  grandjiirvs,  ditting  in  the  sun. 
Before  the  gate,  and  leaning  on  the  staff. 
The  well -remembered  storiei  of  their  youth 
Recount,  and  shake  their  aged  locks  with  Joy. 
' '  w  fair  a  prospect  rises  to  the  eve, 

V  Beauty  vies  in  all  her  vernal  forms, 

ver  pleasant,  and  for  ever  new  ! 
Swells  the  eiulting  thought,  expands  the  soul. 
Drowning  each  ruder  care  :  a  blooming  train 
Of  bright  ideas  rushes  on  the  mind. 
Imagination  rouses  at  the  scene ; 
And  backward,  through  the  gloom  of  ages  poet, 
Beholds  Arcadia,  like  a  rural  queen. 
Encircled  with  her  swains  ai  ' 
The  masy  dance  conducting  on 
Nor  yield  to  old  Arcadia's  blissful  vales 
Tbine,  gentle  Leven  !    Oreen  on  either  hand 
Thy  m^dows  spieed,  unbroken  of  (he  plough, 
With  beauty  all  their  own.     Iliy  fields  rejoice 
With  all  the  richn  of  the  golden  year, 
Fat  on  the  plain,  and  mountain's  sunny  ude, 
I«rge  droves  of  oxen,  and  the  fleecy  flocks. 
Feed  undisturbed  ;  and  fill  the  echoing  ur 
With  music,  grateful  to  the  master's  ew. 
The  traveller  stops,  and  gai«  round  and  rotud 
O'er  all  the  scenes,  that  animate  liis  heart 
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With  mirth  and  music.    Even  the  mendicant, 
Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  old  gray  stone. 
Sole  sitting,  suns  him  in  the  public  way. 
Feels  his  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  ho  sings. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  gives  us  another  picture 
of  rural  life,  with  a  pathetic  glance  at  the  poet's  own 
condition : — 

[  Virtue  and  ffappinesa  in  the  Countrt/,] 

How  blest  the  man  who,  in  these  peaceful  plains, 
Ploughs  his  paternal  field ;  far  from  the  noise, 
The  care,  and  bustle  of  a  busy  world! 
All  in  the  sacred,  sweet,  sequestered  rale 
Of  solitude,  the  secret  primrose-path 
Of  rural  life,  he  dwells ;  and  with  him  dwells 
Peace  and  content,  twins  of  the  syWan  shade, 
And  all  the  graces  of  the  golden  age. 
Such  is  Agricola,  the  wise,  the  good ; 
By  nature  formed  for  the  calm  retreat, 
The  silent  path  of  life.    Learned,  but  not  fraught 
With  self-importance,  as  the  starched  fool. 
Who  challenges  respect  by  solemn  face. 
By  studied  accent,  and  high-sounding  phrase. 
Enamoured  of  the  shade,  but  not  morose. 
Politeness,  raised  in  courts  by  frigid  rules. 
With  him  spontaneous  grows.    Not  books  alone, 
But  man  his  study,  and  the  better  part ; 
To  tread  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  to  act 
The  Tarious  scenes  of  life  with  God's  applause. 
Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  flowery  vale. 
With  blooming  sallows  and  the  leafy  twine 
Of  yerdant  alders  fenced,  his  dwelling  stands 
I  Complete  in  rural  elegance.    The  door, 
By  which  the  poor  or  pilgrim  never  passed, 
Still  open,  speaks  the  master's  bounteous  heart. 
There,  O  how  sweet!  amid  the  fragrant  shrubs. 
At  evening  cool  to  sit ;  while,  on  their  boughs. 
The  nested  songsters  twitter  o'er  their  young ; 
And  the  hoaive  low  of  folded  cattle  breaks 
The  silence,  wafted  o'er  the  sleeping  lake. 
Whose  waters  glow  beneath  the  purple  tinge 
Of  western  cloud ;  while  converse  sweet  deceives 
The  stealing  foot  of  time !    Or  where  the  ground, 
Mounded  irregular,  points  out  the  graves 
Of  our  forefathers,  and  the  hallowed  &ne. 
Where  swains  assembling  worship,  let  us  walk. 
In  soflly-soothing  melancholy  thought. 
As  night's  seraphic  bard,  immortal  Young, 
Or  sweet-complaining  Gray ;  there  see  the  goal 
Of  human  life,  where  drooping,  faint,  and  tired, 
Oft  missed  the  prize,  the  weary  racer  re^tfl. 

Thus  sung  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  wilds 
And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetic  ground! 
Far  from  his  friends  he  strayed,  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  native  fields. 
To  cheer  the  tedious  night ;  while  slow  disease 
Prayed  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  humble  cot. 

TTie  Last  Day  is  another  poem  by  Bruce  in  blank 
verse,  but  is  inferior  to  *  Loclileven.'  The  want  of 
originality  is  more  felt  on  a  subject  exhausted  by 
Milton,  Young,  and  Blair ;  but  even  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  works,  the  warmth  of  feeling  and  graceful 
fVeedom  df  expression  which  characterise  Bruce  are 
seen  and  felt  In  poetical  beauty  and  energy,  as  in 
biographical  interest,  his  Utest  effort,  the  Elegy, 
must  ever  rank  the  first  in  his  productions.  With 
some  weak  lines  and  borrowed  ideas,  this  poem  has 
an  air  of  strength  and  ripened  maturity  that  power- 
fully impresses  the  reader,  and  leaves  him  to 
wonder  at  the  fortitude  of  the  youth,  who,  in  strains 
of  iuch  sensibility  and  genius,  could  describe  the 
choerM  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  certainty  of 
his  own  speedy  dissolution. 


Ekgy — Written  mi  Spring, 

'TIS  past :  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage ; 

Stem  Winter  now  resigns  the  lengthening  day; 
The  stormy  bowlings  of  the  winds  assuage. 

And  warm  o'er  ether  western  breezes  play. 

Of  genial  heat  and  cheerful  light  the  source. 
From  southern  climes,  beneath  another  sky. 

The  sun,  returning,  wheels  his  golden  course : 
Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  Winter  draws  his  train, 
To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  shore ; 

Where,  throned  on  ice,  he  holds  eternal  reign ;  I 

Where  whirlwinds  madden,  and  where  tempests  r 
roar. 

Loosed  from  the  bands  of  frost,  the  verdant  ground 
Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  cheerful  green. 

Again  puts  forth  her  flowers ;  and  all  around 
Smiling,  the  cheerful  face  of  spring  is  seen. 

Behold !  the  trees  new  deck  their  withered  boughs  ; 

Their  ample  leaves,  the  hospitable  plane. 
The  taper  elm,  and  lofly  ash  disclose ; 

The  blooming  hawthorn  variegates  the  scene. 

The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flowers  the  queen. 
Puts  on  the  robe  she  neither  sewed  nor  spun  ; 

The  birds  on  ground,  or  on  the  branches  green. 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  run. 

Soon  as  o'er  eastern  hills  the  morning  peers. 
From  her  low  nest  the  tufted  lark  upsprings ; 

And,  cheerful  singing,  up  the  air  she  steers ;  | 

Still  high  she  mounts,  still  loud  and  sweet  she  sings. 

On  the  green  furze,  clothed  o'er  with  golden  blooms 
That  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  all  around, 

The  linnet  site,  and  tricks  his  glossy  plumes. 
While  o'er  the  wild  his  broken  notes  resound.  '  ■ 

While  the  sun  journeys  down  the  western  sky,  I ' 
Along  the  green  sward,  marked  with  Roman  mound. 

Beneath  the  blithsome  shepherd's  watchful  eye,  ,  i 

The  cheerful  lambkins  dance  and  frisk  around.  , 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wisdom  love. 
Who  love  to  walk  in  Virtue's  flowery  road. 

Along  the  lovely  paths  of  spring  to  rove. 
And  follow  ^fature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

Thus  Zoroaster  studied  Nature's  laws ; 

Thus  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 
Thus  heaven-taught  Plato  traced  the  Almighty  cause. 

And  left  the  wondering  multitude  behind. 

Thus  Ashley  gathered  academic  bays ; 

Thus  gentle  Thomson,  as  the  seasons  roll, 
Taught  them  to  sing  the  great  Creator's  praise, 

Aud  bear  their  poet's  name  from  pole  to  pole. 

Thus  have  I  walked  alons  the  dewy  lawn ; 

My  frequent  foot  the  blooming  wild  hath  worn  ; 
Before  the  lark  I've  sung  the  beauteous  dawn. 

And  gathered  health  from  all  the  gales  of  mom. 

And,  even  when  winter  chilled  the  aged  year, 

I  wandered  lonely  o'er  the  hoary  plain : 
Though  fixwty  Boreas  warned  me  to  forbear, 

Boreas,  with  all  his  tempests,  warned  in  vain. 

Then,  sleep  my  nights,  and  quiet  blessed  my  days; 

I  feared  no  loss,  my  mind  was  all  my  store ; 
No  anxious  wishes  e'er  disturbed  my  ease ; 

Heaven  gave  content  and  health — I  asked  no  men. 

Now,  Spring  returns :  but  not  to  me  returns  I 

The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  bums. 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 
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Slarting  and  ahiTerinr  in  the  inconstant  wind, 
Meam  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was, 

Beneatt  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined. 
And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass : 

The  winged  moments,  whose  ansta3ring  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  at  rest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fate ; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
I^  hr  pale  ghoets,  I  enter  Death's  dark  £ate. 

And  Sid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 

I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  wo ; 

I  see  the  muddy  ware,  the  dreaiy  shore. 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

Which  mortals  risit,  and  return  no  more. 

Fazewell,  ye  blooming  fields !  ye  cheerful  plains  I 
Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound, 

Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns. 
And  the  rank  grass  wayes  o'er  the  cheerless  ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  eve. 
When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  eyes : 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave. 
And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten  in  the  clay. 
When  death  shall  shut  these  weazy  addng  eyes ; 

Best  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day. 
Till  the  long  nightis  gone,  and  the  last  mom  arise. 


johnloqan: 

Mr  Disraeli,  in  his  *  Calamities  of  Authors,'  has 
induded  the  name  of  John  Looan  as  one  of  those 
vnfortanate  men  of  genius  whose  life  has  been 
marked  by  disappointment  and  misfortune  He 
bad  imdoabtedly  formed  to  himself  a  high  standard 
of  literary  excellence  and  ambition,  to  which  he 
nerer  attained;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  Logan  died  of  a  broken  heart 
From  one  source  of  depression  and  misery  he  was 
bappfly  exempt :  though  he  died  at  the  early  age 
cf  forty,  he  left  behind  him  a  sum  of  £600.  Logan 
was  born  at  Soutra,  in  the  parish  of  Fala,  Mid- 
Lothian,  in  1748.  His  father,  a  small  farmer,  edu- 
cated him  for  the  church,  and,  after  he  had  obtained 
a  license  to  preach,  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  pulpit  eloquence,  that  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ministers  of  South  Leith.  He  after- 
wards read  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Hiaiorjf  in  Edinburgh,  the  substance  of  which  he 
published  in  1781 ;  and  next  year  he  gave  to  the 
public  one  of  his  lectures  entire  on  the  Government 
of  Asia.  The  same  year  he  published  his  poems, 
which  were  well  received ;  and  in  1783  he  produced 
a  tragedy  called  Rwnttmede^  founded  on  tiie  signing 
of  Magna  Charta.  His  parishioners  were  opposed 
to  such  an  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  unfortunately 
Logan  had  lapsed  into  irregular  and  dissipated 
habits.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  resigned  Us 
charge  on  xeceiying  a  small  annuity,  and  proceeded 
to  London,  where  he  resided  till  his  death  in  De- 
cember 1788.  During  his  residence  in  London, 
Logan  was  a  contributor  to  the  English  Beview, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Chargea  Against  War- 
rem  Haatimgs^  which  attracted  some  notice.  Among 
his  manuscripts  were  found  seyeral  unfinished  tra- 
gedies, thirty  lectures  on  Boman  history,  portions 
of  a  periodical  work,  and  a  collection  it  sermons, 
firoo  which  two  Tolumes  were  selected  and  pub- 
lished b/  hia  executors.    The  sermons  are  warm 


and  passionate,  f\ill  of  piety  and  fervour,  and  must 
have  been  highly  impressive  when  delivered. 

One  act  in  the  literary  life  of  Logan  we  have 
already  adverted  to— his  publication  of  the  poems 
of  Michael  Bruce.    His  conduct  as  an  editor  cannot 
be  justified.    He  left  out  several  pieces  by  Bruce, 
and,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  *  to  make  up  a  mis- 
ceUany,'  poems  by  diflTerent  authors  were  inserted. 
The  best  of  these  he  daimed,  and  published  i^r- 
wards  as  his  own.    The  friends  of  Bruce,  indignant 
at  his  conduct,  have  since  endeavoured  to  snatch 
this  laurel  from  his  brows,  and  considerable  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  question.    With  respect  to 
the  most  valuable  piece  in  the  collection,  the  Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo— 'magical  stanzas,'  says  D'Israeli, 
and  all  will  echo  the  praise,  •of  picture,  melody, 
and  sentiment,'  and  which  Burke  admired  so  much, 
that  on  visiting  Edinburgh,  he  sought  out  Logan 
to  compliment  him— with  respect  to  this  beautiful 
efiUsion  of  fancy  and  feeling,  the  evidence  seems  to 
be  as  follows :— In  &vour  of  Lc^an,  ther«  is  the  open 
publication  of  the  ode  under  his  own  name;  the 
fact  of  his  having  shown  it  in  manuscript  to  several 
friends  before  its  publication,  and  declared  it  to  be 
his  composition ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  his  daim  to  be  the  author  was  not  disputed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  Bruce,  there  is  the 
oral  testimony  of  his  relations  and  friends,  that  they 
always  understood  him  to  be  the  author;  and  the 
written  evidence  of  Dr  Davidson,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural and  Civil  History,  Aberdeen,  that  he  saw  a  copy 
of  the  ode  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  Bruce,  Mr 
Bickerton,  who  assured  him  it  was  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Bruce;  that  this  copy  was  signed  *  Michael 
Bruce,'  and  below  it  were  written  the  words,  'Tou 
will  think  I  might  have  been  better  employed  than 
writing  about  a  gowK — [Angiice,  cuckoo.]     It  is 
imfavourable  to  the  case  of  Logan,  that  he  retained 
some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Bruce,  and  his  conduct 
tiiroughout  the  whole  affair  was  careless  and  unsa- 
tisfactory.   Bruce's  friends  also  claim  for  him  some 
of  the  hymns  published'by  Logan  as  his  own,  and 
they  show  that  the  unfortunate  young  bard  had 
applied  himself  to  compositions  of  this  kind,  though 
none  appeared  in  his  works  as  published  by  Logan. 
The  truth  here  seems  to  be,  that  Bruce  was  the 
founder,  and  Logan  the  perfecter,  of  these  exquisite 
devotional  strains:    the   former   supplied  stanzas 
which  the  latter  extended  into  poems,  imparting  to 
the  whole  a  finished  elegance  and  beauty  of  diction 
which  certainly  Bruce  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
capable  of  giving.    Without  adverting  to  the  dis- 
puted ode,  the  best  of  Logan's  productions  are  his 
verses  on  a  Visit  to  the  Country  in  Autumn,  his  half 
dramatic  poem  of  The  Lovers,  and  his  ballad  stanzas 
on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.    A  vein  of  tenderness  and 
moral  sentiment  runs  through  the  whole,  and  his 
language  is  select  and  poetical.    In  some  lines  On 
the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady,  we  have  the  following 
true  and  touching  exclamation :--. 

What  tra^c  tears  bedew  the  eye ! 
What  deaths  we  suffer  ere  we  die  I 
Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore, 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more  I 
No  after-friendships  e'er  can  raise 
The  endearments  of  our  early  days 
And  ne'er  the  heut  such  fondness  proTe^ 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love. 

To  Ike  Cuckoo. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove ! 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring  I 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat. 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 
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What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  Toice  we  hear ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  roUing  year  t 

Delightful  visitant  I  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers. 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowors. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gaj^. 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear,* 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

"What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloonit 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale. 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands. 

Another  Spring  to  hail« 

Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  Winter  in  thy  year  1 

0  could  I  flv,  rd  fly  with  thee  I 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o*er  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 

IWritien  in  a  Visit  to  the  Country  m  Auhmn.'] 

Tim  past !  no  more  the  Summer  blooms ! 

Ascending  in  the  rear, 
Behold  congenial  Autumn  oomes, 

The  Sabbath  of  the  year! 
What  time  thy  holy  whispers  breathe, 
The  pensive  evening  shade  beneath. 

And  twilight  consecrates  the  floods ; 
While  nature  strips  her  garment  gay. 
And  wears  the  vesture  of  decay, 
O  let  me  wander  through  the  sounding  woods ! 

Ah !  well-known  streams ! — ah  I  wonted  groves. 

Still  pictured  in  my  mind ! 
Oh  I  sacred  scene  of  youthful  loves. 

Whose  image  lives  behind  I 
While  sad  I  ponder  on  the  past. 
The  joys  that  must  no  longer  last ; 

The  wild-flower  strown  on  Summer's  bier. 
The  dvine  music  of  the  grove. 
And  the  last  elegies  of  love. 
Dissolve  the  sou^  and  draw  the  tender  tear  I 

Alas !  the  hospitable  hall. 
Where  youth  and  friendship  played. 

Wide  to  the  winds  a  ruined  wall 
Projects  a  death-like  shade  I 

The  chum  is  vanished  from  the  vales ; 

No  voice  with  virgin -whisper  hails 
A  stranger  to  his  natire  bowers : 

No  more  Arcadian  mountains  bloom. 

Nor  Enna  valleys  breathe  perfume ; 

The  fancied  Bden  fades  with  all  its  flowen  I 

Companions  of  the  youthful  scene, 

Endeared  from  earliest  days  I 
With  whom  I  sported  on  the  green. 

Or  roved  the  woodland  maze  I 

*  This  line  originslly  stood^ 

*  Starts  thy  corioiis  voioe  to  hear/ 

which  WIS  iirohsbly  altered  by  Logan  as  defcctiTe  In  quantity. 
'  Curious  may  be  a  Sootticlnn,  but  it  Is  felioltoos.  It  marks 
the  unusual  reeemblanoe  of  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  to  the 
htmuui  Toice,  the  eaunc  of  the  ttart  and  imUation  which  follow. 
Whereas  tho ' '  new  rotoe  of  sprinff*'  is  not  true ;  for  many  rotoea 
in  spring  precede  that  of  the  cuckoo,  and  it  Is  not  peculiar  or 
striking,  nor  does  it  connect  either  with  the  «lar<  or  tmUatim.' 
^Sde  5y  Lard  MaekengU  {ton  qftht  *  Jtoi  t^FtOh^)  in  Bnnet't 
Poems,  h^Jtev.  W.MaeMvk. 


Long-exiled  from  yonr  native  clime. 
Or  by  the  thunder  stroke  of  time 

Snatched  to  the  shadows  of  despair; 
I  hear  your  voices  in  the  wind. 
Your  forms  in  every  walk  I  find ; 
I  stretch  my  arms :  ye  vanish  into  air  I 

My  steps,  when  innocent  and  young. 

These  fairv  paths  punned  ; 
And  wandering  o'er  the  wild,  I  sung 

My  fancies  to  the  wood. 
I  mourned  the  linnet-lover's  fate. 
Or  turtle  from  her  murdered  mate. 

Condemned  the  widowed  hours  to  wail  x 
Or  while  the  mournful  Tision  rose, 
I  sought  to  weep  for  imaged  woes, 
Nor  real  life  believed  a  tragic  tale  I 

Alas  I  misfortune's  cloud  unkind 

May  summer  soon  o'ercast  I 
And  cruel  fate's  untimely  wind 

All  human  beauty  blast  I 
The  wrath  of  nature  smites  our  bowers. 
And  promised  fruits  and  cherished  flowen. 

The  hopes  of  life  in  embtyo  sweeps ; 
Pale  o'er  the  ruins  of  his  prime. 
And  desolate  before  his  time. 
In  silence  sad  the  mourner  walks  and  weeps  1 

Relentless  power !  whose  fated  stroke 

O'er  wretched  man  prevails ! 
Ha!  love's  eternal  chain  is  broke. 

And  friendship's  covenant  £uls 
Upbraiding  forms  I  a  moment's  case 
O  memory !  how  shall  I  appease 

The  bleeding  shade,  the  unlaid  ghoett 
What  charm  can  bind  the  gushing  eve. 
What  voice  console  the  incessant  sigh. 
And  everlasting  longings  for  the  lost! 

Tet  not  unwelcome  waves  the  wood 

That  hides  me  in  its  eloom. 
While  lost  in  melancholy  mood 

I  muse  upon  the  tomb. 
Their  che(|uered  leaves  the  branches  shed) 
Whirling  m  eddies  o'er  my  head. 

They  sadly  sij^h  that  Winter's  near: 
The  warning  voioe  I  hear  behind. 
That  shakes  the  wood  without  a  wind, 
And  solemn  sounds  the  death-bell  of  the  jeK; 

Nor  will  I  court  Lethean  streams. 

The  sorrowing  sense  to  steep ; 
Nor  drink  oblivion  of  the  themes 

On  which  I  love  to  weep. 
Belated  oft  by  fabled  rill. 
While  nightly  o'er  the  hallowed  hUl 

Aerial  music  seems  to  mourn ; 
111  listen  Autumn's  closing  strain ; 
Then  woo  the  walks  of  vouth  again. 
And  pour  my  sorrows  o'er  the  untimely  uml 

OompMsU  qf  Nahsn, 

Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  wo^ 

0  man  of  woman  bom  1 
Thy  doom  is  written,  dust  thou  acli 

And  shalt  to  dust  return. 

Determined  are  the  days  that  fly 

Successive  o'er  thy  head ; 
The  numbered  hour  is  on  die  wiqg 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

Alas !  the  Uttle  day  of  life 

Is  shorter  than  a  span ; 
Yet  black  with  thousand  hidden  Qb 

To  miserable  man. 
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Gay  is  thj  morning,  flattering  hope 

Tfaj  sprightly  step  attends ; 
But  loon  the  tempest  howls  behind. 

And  the  dark  night  descends. 

Before  its  splendid  hoar  the  cloud 

Comes  o'er  the  beam  of  light ; 
A  pilgrim  in  a  weaij  land, 

Man  tarries  bat  a  night. 

Behold !  sad  emblem  of  thy  state, 
The  flowers  that  paint  the  field ; 

Or  trees  that  crown  the  moantain's  brow. 
And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield. 

When  chill  the  blast  of  Winter  blows. 

Away  the  Summer  flies, 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes. 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades ; 

And  shaking  to  the  wind. 
The  leaTes  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

The  Winter  past,  rcviying  flowers 

Anew  shall  paint  the  plain, 
The  woods  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Spring, 

And  flourish  green  again. 

Bat  man  departs  this  earthly  scene. 

Ah  I  nerer  to  return  ! 
No  second  Spring  shall  e*er  rerive 

The  ashes  of  the  urn. 

The  inexorable  doors  of  death 

What  hand  can  e'er  unfold? 
Who  from  the  cerements  of  the  tomb 

Can  raise  the  human  mould 

The  mighty  flood  that  rolls  along 

Its  torrents  to  the  main. 
The  waters  lost  can  ne'er  recall 

From  that  abyss  again. 

The  days,  the  years,  the  aces,  dark 

Descending  down  to  night. 
Can  never,  never  be  redeemed 

Back  to  the  gates  of  light. 

So  man  departs  the  liring  scen«, 

To  night's  perpetual  gloom ; 
The  voice  of  morning  ne'er  shall  break 

The  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

Where  are  our  fathers !    Whither  gone 

The  mighty  men  of  old! 
'  The  patriarchs,  prophets,  pxinoes,  kings, 

In  sacred  books  enrolled } 

Gone  to  the  restinff-plaoe  of  man. 

The  everlasting  home. 
Where  ages  past  have  gone  before, 

Where  future  ages  come.' 

Thos  nature  poured  the  wail  of  wo, 

And  urged  her  earnest  ciy ; 
Her  voice,  in  agony  extreme, 

Ascended  to  the  sky. 

The  Almighty  heard :  then  from  his  throne 

In  majesty  he  rose  ; 
And  from  the  Heaven,  that  opened  wide, 

His  voice  in  mercy  flows. 

'  When  mortal  man  resigns  his  breath. 

And  falls  a  clod  of  clay. 
The  soul  immortal  wings  its  flight 

To  never-setting  day. 

Prroared  of  old  for  wicked  men 

Ae  bed  of  torment  lies ; 
The  jost  shall  enter  into  bliss 

Immortal  in  the  skies.' 


The  above  hymn  has  been  claimed  for  Michael 
Bruce  by  Mr  Mackelvie,  his  biographer,  on  the  faith 
of  *  internal  evidence,'  because  two  of  the  stanzas 
resemble  a  fragment  in  the  handwriting  of  Bruce. 
We  subjoin  the  stanzas  and  the  fragment : — 

When  chill  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 

Away  the  summer  flies. 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes, 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades. 

And,  shaking  to  the  wind. 
The  leaves  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

'  The  hoar-frost  glitters  on  the  ground,  the  frequent 
leaf  fallB  from  the  wood,  and  tosses  to  and  fro  down 
on  the  wind.  The  summer  is  gone  with  all  his 
flowers ;  summer,  the  season  of  the  muses ;  yet  not 
the  more  cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt 
near  spring  or  shadowy  grove,  or  sunny  hilL  It 
was  on  a  calm  morning,  while  yet  the  darkness 
strove  with  the  doubtful  twilight,  I  rose  and  walked 
out  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom.' 

If  the  originality  of  a  poet  is  to  be  questioned  on 
the  ground  of  such  resemblances  as  the  above,  what 
modem  is  safe?  The  images  in  both  pieces  are 
common  to  all  descriptive  poets.  Bruce's  Ossianic 
fhigment  is  patched  with  expressions  from  Milton, 
which  are  neither  marked  as  quotations  nor  printed 
as  poetry.  The  reader  will  easily  recollect  the  fol« 
lowing : — 

Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill. 

Par.  Loit,  Book  liL 

Together  both,  ere  the  hieh  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyeli£i  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  afield. 

THOMAS  WARTON. 

The  Wartons,  like  the  Beaumonts,  were  a  poeti- 
cal race.  Thomas,  the  historian  of  English  poetry, 
was  the  second  son  of  Dr  Warton  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  who  was  twice  chosen  Professor  of 
Poetry  by  his  university,  and  who  wrote  some  pleas- 
ing verses,  half  scholastic  and  half  sentimental.  A 
sonnet  by  the  elder  Warton  is  worthy  being  tran- 
scribed, for  its  strong  family  likeness : — 

IWritim  after  iteing  Windsor  Castk.] 

From  beauteous  Windsor's  high  and  storied  halls. 

Where  Edward's  chiefs  start  m>m  the  glowing  walls. 

To  my  low  cot  from  ivory  beds  of  state. 

Pleased  I  return  unenvious  of  the  great. 

So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 

Of  com,  of  heaths,  of  fallows,  and  of  greens. 

Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  above  the  hill. 

Or  murmurs  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill : 

Now  haunts  old  hollowed  oaks,  deserted  cells, 

Now  seeks  the  low  vale  lily'ii  silver  bells  ; 

Sips  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  greenhouse  bowers. 

And  tastes  the  myrtle  and  the  citron 'h  flowers ; 

At  length  returning  to  the  wonted  comb. 

Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home. 

The  poetry-professor  died  in  1745.  His  tastes,  his 
love  oif  poetry,  and  of  the  university,  were  continued 
by  his  son  Thomas,  bom  in  1728.  At  sixteen, 
Thomas  Warton  was  entered  of  Trinity  college.  He 
began  early  to  write  verses,  and  his  Pleasures  of 
Melancholy,  published  when  he  was  nineteen,  gave  a 
promise  of  excellence  which  his  riper  productions 
did  not  fulflL    Having  taken  his  degree,  Warton 
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obtained  a  fellowship,  and  in  1757  was  appointed 
FtofesBor  of  Poetry.    He  was  also  curate  d  Wood- 
stock, and  rector  of  Kiddington,  a  small  living  near 
Oxford.    The  even  tenor  of  his  life  was  only  varied 
by  his  occasional  publications,  one  of  which  was  an 
elaborate  Essay  on  Spenser's  Faery  Queen.   He  also 
edited  the  minor  poems  of  Milton,  an  edition  which 
Leigh  Hunt  says  is  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and  is  the 
only  one  in  which  a  true  lover  of  the  original  can 
pardon  an  exuberance  of  annotation.    Some  of  the 
notes  are  highly  poetical,  while  others  display  War- 
ton's  taste  for  antiquities,  for  architecture,  super- 
stition, and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old 
Elizabethan  writers.    A  still  more  important  work, 
the  History  of  English  Poetry^  forms  the  basis  of  his 
reputation.    In  this  history  Warton  poured  out  in 
profusion  the  treasures  of  a  full  mind.    His  antiqua- 
rian lore,  his  love  of  antique  manners,  and  his  chi- 
valrous feelings,  found  appropriate  exercise  in  tracing 
the  stream  of  our  poetry  from  its  first  fountain- 
springs,  down  to  the  luxuriant  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
which  he  justly  styled  *the  most  poetical  age  of  our 
annals.'     Pope  and  Gray  had  planned  schemes  of  a 
history  of  English  poetry,  in  which  the  authors  were 
to  be  arranged  according  to  their  style  and  merits. 
Warton  adopted  the  chronological  arrangement,  as 
giving  freer  exertion  for  reseuch,  and  as  enabling 
him  to  exhibit,  without  transposition,  the  graduid 
improvements  of  our  poetry,  and  the  progression  of 
our  language.    The  untiring  industry  and  learning 
of  the  poet-historian  accumulated  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials equally  valuable  and  curious.    His  work  is  a 
vast  store-house  of  facts  connected  with  our  early 
literature;  and  if  he  sometimes  wanders  from  his 
subject,  or  overlays  it  with  extraneous  details,  it 
should  be  remembered,  as  his  latest  editor,  Mr  Price, 
remarks,  tliat  new  matter  was  constantly  arising, 
and  that  Warton  '  was  the  first  adventurer  in  the 
extensive  region  through  which  he  joumied,  and  into 
which  the  usual  pioneers  of  literature  had  scarcely 
penetrated.'     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Warton's 
plan  excluded  the  drama,  which  forms  so  rich  a 
source  of  our  early  imaginative  literature;  but  this 
defect  has  been  partly  supplied  by  Mr  Collier's 
Annals  of  the  Staga   On  the  death  of  Whitehead  in 
1785,  Warton  was  appointed  poet-laureate.     His 
learning  gave  dignity  to  an  office  usually  held  in 
small  esteem,  and  which  in  our  day  has  been  wisely 
converted  into  a  sinecure.    The  same  year  he  was 
made  Camden  Professor  of  History.    While  pursu- 
ing his  antiquarian  and  literary  researches,  Warton 
was  attacked  with  gout,  and  his  enfeebled  health 
yielded  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1790.    Notwith- 
standing the  classic  stitfness  of  his  poetry,  and  his 
full-blown  academical  honours,  Warton  appears  to 
have  been  an  easy  companionable  man,  who  de- 
lighted to  unbend  in  common  society,  and  especially 
with  boys.     'During  his  visits  to  his  brother,  Dr 
J.  Warton  (master  of  Winchester  school),  the  reve- 
rend professor  became  an  associate  and  confidant  in 
all  the  sports  of  the  schoolboys.     When  engaged 
with  them  in  some  culinary  occupation,  and  when 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  master,  he 
has  been  known  to  hide  himself  in  a  dark  comer  of 
the  kitchen ;  and  has  been  dragged  from  thence  by 
the  doctor,  who  had  taken  him  for  some  great  boy. 
He  also  used  to  help  the  boys  in  their  exercises, 
generally  putting  in  as  many  faults  as  would  dis- 
guise the  assistance."*  If  there  was  little  dignity  in 
this,  there  was  something  better— a  kindliness  of  dis- 
position and  freshness  of  &ding  which  all  would 
wish  to  retain. 
The  poetry  of  Warton  is  deficient  in  natural  ex* 

•  yjda  CsmpbcU's  Bpedmeas,  seoond  edition,  p,  m. 


pression  and  general  interest,  but  some  of  his  longer 
pieces,  by  their  martial  spirit  and  Gothic  fancy,  are 
calculated  to  awaken  a  stirring  and  romantic  enthu- 
siasm. Hazlitt  considered  some  of  his  sonnets  the 
finest  in  the  language,  and  they  seem  to  have  caught 
the  fancy  of  Coleridge  and  Bowles.  The  foUowing 
are  picturesque  and  graceful  :— 

Written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  Dugdal^s  MonoMticfm. 

Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage, 
By  Fancy's  genuine  feelings  unbeguiled 
Of  painful  ^dantiy,  the  poring  coild. 
Who  turns  of  these  proud  domes  the  historic  page. 
Now  sunk  by  Time,  and  Henzy's  fiercer  rage. 
Think'st  thou  the  warbling  muses  never  smiled 
On  his  lone  hours  t  Ingenious  views  engage 
His  thoughts  on  themes  unclassic  falsely  styled, 
Intent,     while  cloistered  piety  displays 
Her  mouldering  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 
New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days. 
Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictured  stores. 
Not  rough  nor  banen  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers. 

On  Eerinting  the  River  Loddon, 

Ah !  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  run 

Since  first  I  trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crowned, 

And  thought  my  way  was  all  through  fairy  ground^ 

Beneath  the  azare  sky  and  golden  sun — 

When  first  my  muse  to  lisp  her  notes  begun ! 

While  pensive  memory  traces  back  the  round 

Which  fills  the  varied  interval  between ; 

Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow  marks  the  scene. 

Sweet  native  stream !  those  skies  and  suns  so  puie^ 

No  more  return  to  cheer  my  evening  road! 

Yet  still  one  joy  remains,  that  not  obscure 

Nor  useless,  all  my  vacant  days  have  flowed 

From  youth's  gay  dawn  to  manhood's  prime  mature, 

Nor  with  the  muse's  laurel  unbestowed. 

On  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  Painted  Window  aJL  Oaford, 

Ye  brawny  Prophets,  that  in  robes  so  rich. 

At  distance  due,  possess  the  crisped  niche  ; 

Ye  rows  of  Patriarchs  that,  sublimely  reared^ 

Difl^use  a  proud  primeval  length  of  beard : 

Ye  Saints,  who,  clad  in  crimson's  bright  array. 

More  pride  than  humble  poverty  display : 

Ye  Virgins  meek,  that  wear  the  palmy  crown 

Of  patient  faith,  and  yet  so  fiercely  frown : 

Ye  Angels,  that  from  clouds  of  gold  recline, 

But  boast  no  semblance  to  a  race  divine : 

Ye  tragic  Tales  of  legendary  lore. 

That  draw  devotion's  ready  tear  no  more ; 

Ye  Martyrdoms  of  unenlightened  days, 

Ye  Miracles  that  now  no  wonder  raise ; 

Shapes,  that  with  one  broad  glare  the  gazer  strike^ 

Kings,  bishops,  nuns,  apostles,  all  alike ! 

Ye  Colours,  that  the  unwary  sight  amaze. 

And  only  dazzle  in  the  noontide  blaze  I 

No  more  the  sacred  window's  round  disgrace. 

But  yield  to  Grecian  groups  the  shining  space. 

Lo !  from  the  canvass  Beauty  shifts  her  throne; 

Lo  I  Picture's  powers  a  new  formation  own  1 

Behold,  she  prints  upon  the  crystal  plain. 

With  her  own  energy,  the  expressive  stain  I 

The  mij^hty  Master  spreads  his  mimic  toil 

More  wide,  nor  only  blends  the  breathing  oil ; 

But  calls  the  lineaments  of  life  complete 

From  genial  alchymy's  creative  heat ; 

Obedient  forms  to  the  bright  fusion  gives, 

While  in  the  warm  enamel  Nature  lives. 

Reynolds,  His  thine,  from  the  broad  window's  bai^t. 

To  add  new  lustre  to  religious  light : 
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Nofc  of  its  pomp  to  strip  thiB  ancient  shrine. 
But  bid  thkt  pomp  witn  puzer  ndiance  shine : 
With  aits  nninown  before,  to  reconcile 
The  willing  Graces  to  the  Gothic  pile. 

Tke  H<mkt.-^An  Ode. 

The  hinds  hoir  blest,  who^  ne'er  berailed 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild. 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  gailtj  gain! 

When  morning's  twilishi-tinctared  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam. 
They  rore  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scnrthe  in  fragrant  dew  ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell. 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  dell. 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear. 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  yiew 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  h&unts,  and  woodland  rounds, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds  ; 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen  the  screaming  jay ; 
Each  natiTe  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequestered  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 
Mounts  to  illume  their  homeward  way : 
Their  weaiy  spirits  to  reliere. 
The  meadows  incense  breathe  at  ere. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare, 
j        That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share  : 
But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 
Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er. 
Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town. 
They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down. 
No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room. 
Or  through  the  primrosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  Quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine, 
Or  drire  aneld  the  tardy  kine  ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill. 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy-crest, 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honied  flowers, 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers  ; 
From  the  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  disease  before  his  time. 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime : 
But  when  their  temples  long  hare  wore 
The  silrer  crown  of  tresses  hoar ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 

JOSEPH  WABTOy. 

The  elder  brother  of  Thomas  Warton  closely  re- 
Kobled  him  in  character  and  attainments.  He 
was  bom  in  1723,  and  was  the  schoolfellow  of  Col- 
lins at  Winchester.  He  was  afterwards  a  commoner 
of  Grid  college,  Oxford,  and  ordained  on  his  father's 
coruy  at  Basingstoke.  He  was  also  rector  of  Tam- 
worth.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  h€»d  master  of 
Wiocfaester  school,  to  which  were  subsequently 
added  a  prebend  of  St  Pftnl's  and  of  Winchester. 
He  fmriTed  his  brother  ten  years,  dying  in  1800. 
Br  JoKph  Warton  early  app^red  as  a  poet,  but  is 
coniiderBd  by  Mr  CampbeU  aa  inferior  to  his  brother 


in  the  graphic  and  romantic  style  of  composition  at 
which  he  aimed.  His  Odt  to  Fancy  seems,  however, 
to  be  equal  to  all  but  a  few  pieces  of  Thomas  War- 
ton's.  He  was  also  editor  of  an  edition  of  Pope's 
works,  which  was  fayourably  reviewed  by  Johnson. 
Warton  was  long  intimate  with  Johnson,  and  a 
member  of  his  literary  dub. 

To  F(mcy. 

0  parent  of  each  loyely  muse  I 
Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse. 
O'er  all  my  artless  songs  preside. 
My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide. 
To  offer  at  thy  turf-bailt  shrine 
In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine. 
No  murdered  fatling  of  the  flock. 
But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 

O  nymph  with  loosely-flowing  hair. 
With  buskined  leg,  and  bosom  hare, 
Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound. 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crowned. 
Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand 
An  all-commanding  magic  wand. 
Of  power  to  bid  fresh  gu^ens  grow 
'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow. 
Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 
Through  air,  and  over  earui  and  sea, 
While  the  various  landscape  lies 
Conspicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes ! 
0  lover  of  the  desert,  hail  1 
Say  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale. 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 
'Midst  falls  of  water,  you  reside ; 
'Midst  broken  rocks  a  rugeed  scene. 
With  green  and  grassy  dsJes  between ; 
'Midst  forests  dark  of  aged  oak. 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke^ 
Where  never  human  heart  appeared. 
Nor  e'er  one  straw-roofed  cot  was  reared. 
Where  Nature  seemed  to  sit  alone, 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne ; 
Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wanderer  tell. 
To  thy  unknown  sequestered  cell. 
Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door. 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor. 
And  on  whose  top  a  hawthorn  blows. 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest. 
Each  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest ; 
Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream. 
Wrapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  methinks  I  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove ; 
Till  suddenly  awak^,  I  hear 
Strange  whispered  music  in  my  ear. 
And  my  glad  soul  in  bliss  is  £t)wned 
By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound ! 

Me,  goddess,  by  the  right-hand  lead. 
Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead. 
Where  Joy  and  white-robed  Peace  resort. 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court ; 
Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  evening  meet. 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet. 
Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads. 
Where  Laughter  rose-liped  Hebe  leads ; 
Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among, 
Listening  to  the  shepherd's  song. 

Yet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  joy 
Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ ; 
Haste,  Fancy,  from  these  scenes  of  folly. 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye. 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms  and  sigh  I 
Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 
To  chamels  and  the  house  of  wo, 
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To  Gothic  churches,  yaults,  and  tombs, 
Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes, 
With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek, 
Her  promised  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek ; 
Or  to  some  abbey's  mouldering  towers, 
Where  to  avoid  cold  winter's  showers. 
The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies, 
Whilst  whistling  tempests  round  her  rise, 
And  trembles  lest  the  tottering  wall 
Should  on  her  sleeping  infants  fall. 

Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  Ijre, 
For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fire ; 
I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat. 
My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat  I 
The  trumpet's  clangours  pierce  mine  ear, 
A  thousand  widows  shrieks  1  hear ; 
'  Give  me  another  horse,'  I  cry, 
Lo !  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly. 
Whence  is  this  rage  ?     What  spirit^  say, 
To  battle  hurries  me  away  t 
•Tis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car. 
Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war. 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain. 
Where  Tumult  and  Destruction  reign ; 
Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  wounded  steed 
Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
Where  eiant  Terror  stalks  around, 
With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground. 
And,  pointing  to  the  ensanguined  field. 
Shakes  his  dreadful  Gorgon  shield  I 

0  !  euide  me  from  this  horrid  scene 
To  high-arched  walks  and  alleys  green, 
Which  lovely  Laura  seeks,  to  shun 
The  fervours  of  the  mid-day  sun ! 
The  pangs  of  absence,  0 !  remove. 
For  thou  canst  place  me  near  my  love. 
Canst  fold  in  visionary  bliss. 
And  let  me  think  I  steal  a  kiss. 

When  young-eyed  Spring  profusely  throws 
From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose ; 
When  the  soft  turtle  of  the  dale 
To  Summer  tells  her  tender  tale : 
When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeks. 
And  stains  with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks ; 
When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old. 
Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold; 
At  every  season  let  my  ear 
Thy  solemn  whispers,  Fancy,  hear. 

THOMAS  BLACKLOCK. 

A  blind  descriptive  poet  seems  such  an  anomaly 
in  nature,  that  the  case  of  Dr  Blacklock  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  learned  and  curious  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  We  read  all  concerning  him  with 
strong  interest,  except  hi*  poetry^  for  this  is  generally 
tame,  languid,  and  commonplace.  Ue  was  an  ami- 
able and  excellent  man,  of  warm  and  generous 
sensibilities,  eager  for  knowledge,  and  proud  to 
communicate  it  Thomas  Blacklock  was  the  son 
of  a  Cumberland  bricklayer,  who  had  settled  in  the 
town  of  Annan,  Dumfriesshire.  When  about  six 
months  old,  tlie  child  was  totally  deprived  of  sight 
by  the  small-pox ;  but  his  worthy  father,  assisted 
by  his  neighbours,  amused  his  solitary  boyhood  by 
reading  to  him ;  and  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty,  lie  was  familiar  with  Spenser,  Milton,  Pope, 
and  Addison.  Ue  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  poetry, 
particularly  of  the  works  of  Thomson  and  Allan 
Ramsay.  From  these  he  must,  in  a  great  degree,  have 
I  derived  his  images  and  impressions  of  nature  and 
I  natural  objects ;  but  in  after-life  the  classic  poets 
were  added  to  his  store  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
His  father  was  accidentally  killed  when  the  poet 
was  about  the  age  of  nineteen;  but  some  of  his  at- 
tempts at  verse  having  been  seen  by  Dr  Stevenson, 


Edinburgh,  this  benevolent  gentleman  took  their 
blind  author  to  the  Scottish  metropolis,  where  he 
was  enrolled  as  a  student  of  divinity.  In  1746  he 
published  a  volume  of  his  poems,  which  was  reprinted 
with  additions  in  1754  and  1756.  He  was  licensed 
a  preacher  of  the  .gospel  in  1759,  and  three  yean 
afterwards,  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Johnston,  a 
surgeon  in  Dumfries.  At  the  same  time,  through 
the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Blacklock 
was  appointed  minister  of  Kirkcudbright  The 
parishioners,  however,  were  opposed  both  to  church 
patronage  in  Uie  abstract,  and  to  this  exercise  of  it 
in  favour  of  a  blind  man,  and  the  poet  relinquished 
the  appointment  on  receiving  in  lieu  of  it  a  mode- 
rate annuity.  He  now  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and 
took  boarders  into  bis  house.  His  family  was  a 
scene  of  peace  and  happiness.  To  his  literary  pur- 
suits Blacklock  added  a  taste  for  music,  and  phiyed 
on  the  flute  and  flageolet  Latterly,  he  suflTered 
from  depression  of  spirits,  and  supposed  that  his 
imaginative  powers  were  failing  him ;  yet  the  gene- 
rous ardour  he  evinced  in  1786,  in  the  case  of  Bums, 
shows  no  diminution  of  sensibility  or  taste  in  the 
appreciation  of  genius.  In  one  of  his  later  poems, 
the  blind  bard  thus  pathetically  alludes  to  the  sup- 
posed decay  of  his  faculties : — 

Excursive  on  the  eentle  gales  of  spring. 

He  roved,  whilst  favour  imped  his  timid  wing. 

Exhausted  genius  now  no  more  inspires. 

But  mourns  abortive  hopes  and  faded  fires ; 

The  short-lived  wreath,  which  once  his  temples  graced, 

Fades  at  the  sickly  breath  of  squeamish  taste ; 

Whilst  darker  days  his  fainting  flames  inunuie 

In  cheerless  gloom  and  winter  premature. 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  July  1791,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  Besides  his  poems,  Blacklock  wrote  some 
sermons  and  theological  treatises,  an  article  on 
Blindness  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (which 
is  ingenious  and  elegant),  and  two  dissertations 
entitled  ParacUsis;  or  Consolations  Deduced  from 
Natvral  and  BeveaUd  Beligion,  one  of  them  original, 
and  the  other  transUted  from  a  work  ascribed  to 
Cicera 

Apart  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  produced,  the  poems  of  Blacklock  oflTer  Uttle 
room  or  temptation  to  criticism.  He  has  no  new 
imagery,  no  commanding  power  of  sentiment,  re- 
flection, or  imagination.  Still  he  was  a  fluent  and 
correct  versifler,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  visible 
objects  of  nature — with  trees,  streams,  the  rocks, 
and  sky,  and  even  with  dificrent  orders  of  flowers 
and  plants — is  a  wonderful  phenomenon  in  one  blind 
from  infancy.  He  could  distinguish  colours  by 
touch ;  but  this  could  only  apply  to  objects  at  band, 
not  to  the  features  of  a  landscape,  or  to  the  appear- 
ances of  storm  or  sunshine,  sunrise  or  sunset  or  the 
variation  in  the  seasons,  all  of  which  he  has  de- 
scribed. Images  of  this  kind  he  had  at  wilL  Thna, 
he  exclaims — 

Ye  vales,  which  to  the  raptured  eye 

Disclosed  the  flowery  pride  of  May ; 
Ye  circling  hills,  whose  summits  high 

Blushed  with  the  morning's  earUest  ray. 

Or  he  paints  flowers  with  artist-like  precision^ 

Let  long-lived  pansies  here  their  scents  bestow^ 
The  violet  languish,  and  the  roses  glow ; 
In  yellow  glory  let  the  crocus  shine. 
Narcissus  here  his  love-sick  head  recline : 
Here  hyacinths  in  purple  sweetness  rise. 
And  tulips  tinged  with  beauty's  fairest  dyes. 

In  a  man  to  whom  all  external  phenomena  were,  and 
had  ever  been,  one  *  universal  blank,*  this  union  of 
taste  and  memory  was  certainly  remarkable.  Poeti- 
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cal  feeling  he  must  hare  inherited  from  nature, 
whidi  led  him  to  take  pleasure  even  fh>m  his  in- 
ikncj  in  descriptlTe  poetry ;  and  the  language,  ex- 
pressionfl,  and  pictures  thus  imprinted  on  his  mind 
by  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors,  and 
in  literarf  conversation,  seem  to  hare  risen  sponta- 
neoosly  in  the  moment  of  composition. 

Ttmnn  of  a  (MUy  Chntcience, 

Cursed  with  unnumbered  groundless  fearsi 
llow  pale  Ton  Bhirering  wretch  appears  I 
For  him  the  daylight  shines  in  Tain, 
For  him  the  fields  no  jojs  contain ; 
Nature's  whole  charms  to  him  are  lost. 
No  more  the  woods  their  music  boast ; 
No  more  the  meads  their  Temal  bloom. 
No  more  the  gales  their  rich  perfume : 
Impending  mists  deform  the  sky, 
And  beautj  withers  in  his  eye. 
In  hopes  his  tefrors  to  elude. 
By  day  he  mingles  with  Uie  crowd. 
Yet  finds  his  soul  to  fears  a  prey. 
In  busy  crowds  and  open  day. 
If  night  his  lonely  walks  surprise, 
What  horrid  Tisions  round  mm  rise ! 
The  blasted  oak  which  meets  his  way. 
Shown  by  the  meteor's  sudden  ray, 
The  midnight  murderer's  lone  retreat 
Felt  heaTen's  aTengeful  bolt  of  late ; 
The  clashing  chain,  the  groan  profound, 
Loud  from  yon  ruined  tower  resound ; 
And  now  the  spot  he  seems  to  tread. 
Where  some  self-slaughtered  corse  was  laid ; 
He  feels  fixed  earth  Wneath  him  bend. 
Deep  murmurs  from  her  caTes  ascend ; 
Till  all  his  soul,  by  fancy  swayed. 
Sees  liTid  phantoms  crowd  the  shade. 

Ode  to  Aurora  on  MeUeea'e  Birthday, 

['  A  oompUment  and  tribute  of  affection  to  the  tender  anl- 
dnity  of  an  ezcenent  wife,  which  I  have  not  uoywhert  seen 
more  hmppOj  ooaodTed  or  more  elegantly  expreawd.'— J^otry 
0 


Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 

Emeige,  thou  rosy-fingered  mom ; 

Emoge,  in  purest  drMS  arrayed. 

And  chase  from  heaTen  night's  euTious  riiade^ 

That  I  once  more  may  pleased  surrey. 

And  hail  Melissa's  natal  day. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 
Emerxe,  thou  rosy-fingered  mom ; . 
In  order  at  the  eastern  gate 
The  hours  to  draw  thy  chariot  wait ; 
Whilst  Zephrr  on  his  balmy  winjra. 
Mild  natureVi  fragrant  tribute  brings. 
With  odours  sweet  to  strew  thy  way. 
And  grace  the  bland  reTolTing  day. 

But,  M  thoQ  lead'st  the  radiant  sphere. 
Thai  gilds  Hs  birth  and  marks  the  year, 
And  as  his  stronger  glories  rise. 
Diffused  around  the  expanded  skies. 
Till  clothed  with  beams  serenely  bright. 
All  heaTen's  Tast  coneaTe  flames  with  light } 

80  when  thnm^  life's  protracted  day, 
IfeliKa  still  pufsoes  hat  way. 
Her  Txrtoei  with  thy  splendour  Tie, 
lacreasing  to  the  mental  eye ; 
Though  lass  conspicuous,  not  less  dear. 
Long  may  ihej  Bion's  prospect  cheer; 
80  shall  his  heart  no  more  repine, 

'  with  her  rays,  thou^  robbed  of  thine« 


The  Portrait, 

Straight  is  my  person,  but  of  little  size ; 
Lean  are  my  cheeks,  and  hollow  are  my  eyes : 
My  youthful  down  is,  like  my  talents,  rare ; 
Politely  distant  stands  each  single  hair. 
My  Toice  too  rough  to  eharm  a  lady's  ear ; 
So  smooth,  a  child  may  listen  without  fear ; 
Not  formed  in  cadence  soft  and  warbling  lays, 
To  soothe  the  &ir  through  pleasure's  wanton  ways. 
My  form  so  fine,  so  regular,  so  new, 
My  port  so  manly,  and  so  fresh  my  hue ; 
Oft,  as  I  meet  the  crowd,  they,  laughing,  say, 
'  See,  see  Memento  Mori  cross  the  way.' 
The  rarished  Proserpine  at  last,  we  know. 
Grew  fondly  jealous  of  her  sable  beau  ; 
But,  thanks  to  Nature !  none  from  me  need  fir. 
One  heart  the  dcTil  could  wound — so  cannot  I. 

Yet  though  my  person  fearless  may  be  seen. 
There  is  some  dahpr  in  my  graceful  mien : 
For,  as  some  Tessel,  tossed  by  wind  and  tide, 
Bounds  o'er  the  waTes,  and  rooks  from  side  to  side, 
In  just  Tibration  thus  I  always  moTe : 
This  who  can  riew  and  not  be  forced  to  lore  1 

Hail,  charming  self  I  by  whose  propitious  aid 
My  form  in  all  iU  glorr  stands  displayed : 
Be  present  still ;  with  inspiration  kind, 
Let  the  same  faithful  colours  paint  the  mind. 

Like  all  mankind,  with  Tanity  I'm  blessed, 
(Conscious  of  wit  I  noTer  yet  possessed. 
To  strong  desires  my  heart  an  easy  prey. 
Oft  feels  their  foroe,  but  noTer  owns  their  sway. 
This  hour,  perhaps,  as  death  I  hate  my  foe ; 
The  next  I  wonder  why  I  should  do  so. 
Though  poor,  the  rich  I  riew  with  careless  eye ; 
Scorn  a  Tain  oath,  and  hate  a  serious  lie. 
I  ne'er  for  satire  torture  common  sense ; 
Nor  show  mT  wit  at  God's  nor  man's  expense. 
Harmless  I  liTe,  unknowing  and  unknown  ; 
Wish  well  to  all,  and  yet  do  good  to  none. 
Unmerited  contempt  I  hate  to  bear ; 
Yet  on  my  faults,  like  others,  am  seTere. 
Dishonest  flames  my  bosom  never  fire ; 
The  bad  I  pity,  and  the  good  admire : 
Fond  of  the  Muse,  to  her  devote  my  days. 
And  scribble,  not  for  pudding,  but  for  praise. 


JAMES  BEATTIB. 

Jameb  Bbathx  was  the  son  of  a  small  fanner  and 
shopkeeper  at  Laurencekirk,  county  of  Kincardine, 
where  he  was  bom  October  25,  1735.  His  father 
died  while  he  was  a  child,  but  an  elder  brother,  see- 
ing signs  of  talent  in  the  boy,  assisted  him  in  pro- 
curing a  good  education ;  and  in  his  fourteenth  year 
he  obtained  a  bursary  or  exhibition  (always  indicat- 
ing some  proficiency  in  Latin)  in  Manschal  college, 
Aberdeen.  His  habits  and  Tiews  were  scholastie, 
and  four  years  idR^rwards,  Beattie  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Fordoun.  He  was  now 
situated  amidst  interesting  and  romantic  scenery, 
which  increased  his  passion  for  nature  and  poetry. 
The  scenes  which  he  afterwards  delineated  in  his 
Mifutrel  were  (as  Mr  Southey  has  justly  remarked) 
tiiose  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  and  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  therein  expressed,  were  those  of  his 
own  boyhood  and  youth.  He  became  a  poet  at  For- 
doun ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  poetry,  poor  as  it  was, 
procmred  his  appointment  as  usher  of  Aberdeen 
grammar  school,  and  subsequently  that  of  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  Manschal  college.  This 
distinction  he  obtained  in  his  twenty -fifth  year. 
At  the  same  time,  he  published  in  London  a  collec- 
tion of  his  poems,  with  some  translations.  One  piece, 
I  Retirement^  dispUys  poetical  feeling  and  tast<? 
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the  collection,  as  a  whole,  gave  little  iDdication  of 
*  The  MiiutreL'  The  poems,  without  the  traDiIa- 
ttoDi,  were  reprinted  in  17B6,  and  a  cop;  of  Teraes 


m  the  Death  of  Chnrehill  were  added.  The  latter 
le  mean  and  repreheniible  io  spirit,  at  Churchill 
had  expiated  hii  etzly  folliei  hy  an  untimely  death. 
Seattle  wa»  a  iineere  lover  of  truth  and  virtue,  but 
hii  ardour  led  him  at  times  into  intolerance,  and  he 
»  fond  of  courting  the  notice  and  approbation 


principles  were  advanced,  though  with  an  unphilL__ 

Shical  spirit,  and  in  langoage  which  suffered  greatly 
■am  comparison  with  that  of  bis  iilustrtous  oppo- 
nent, David  Hume.  Neit  year  Beattie  appeared  in 
his  tme  character  as  a  poet  The  Snt  put  of 'The 
Minstrel'  was  published,  and  was  received  with  unl- 
versal  approbation.  Honoars  flowed  in  on  the  for- 
tuiate  author.  He  visited  London,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  all  its  brilliant  and  distinguished  circles. 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Reynolds,  were 
numbered  among  his  friends.  On  a  second  visit  in 
1773,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen, 
which  resnltcd  In  a  pension  of  ^£200  per  annnm. 
The  oniversity  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  and  lieynoldt  painted  his  porti^t 
in  an  allegorical  pictvtre,  in  which  Beattie  was  seen 
by  the  aide  of  an  angel  pushing  down  Fr^udice, 
j  Scepticism,  and  Follyl  Need  we  wonder  Uiat  poor 
i  Goldsmith  was  envious  of  his  brother  poet?  Tolhe 
I  honoor  of  Beattie,  it  must  be  recorded,  that  he  de- 
!  clined  entering  Che  church  of  England,  in  which 
preferment  was  promised  him,  and  no  doubt  wirald 
have  been  readily  grantal.  The  second  part  of  the 
'Minstrel' waspublishedin  177*.  Domestic  circum- 
ataacei  marred  the  felldty  of  Beattic's  otherwise 
happy  and  prDsperoni  lot  His  wife  (the  daugbtci 
of  Dt  Ihm,  Aberdeen)  became  insane,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  be  oooflned  in  *a  asylum.  He  had  two  sons. 
both  uniable  and  accomplished  yonths.  The  eldest 
lived  till  he  was  twen^-two,  and  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  professorship;  he  died  in 
1790,  and  the  afflicted  parent  toothed  his  grief  by 
writing  his  life,  and  publishing  some  specimens  ot 
hit  composition  in  prose  and  verse.  The  second  ton 
died  in  1796,  aged  eighteen ;  and  the  0DI7  contola. 
tion  of  the  now  kmely  poet  was.  that  he  could  not 
have  bonia  to  aee  their  '  elegant  mlndt  mangled 


with  madness' — an  allusion  to  the  hereditary  in- 
tanity  of  their  mother.  By  nature,  Beattie  waa  k 
man  of  quick  and  tender  sentibilitiea.  A  fine  land- 
scape or  music  (in  which  lie  was  a  proficient),  affected 
him  even  to  tears.  He  had  a  tort  of  hyttecicBl 
dread  of  meeting  with  his  me^ihyaical  opptmenta, 
which  was  an  unmanly  weakness.  When  he  saw 
Oairick  perform  Macbeth,  he  had  almost  thrown 
himaelf,  from  nervous  excitement,  over  the  front  at 
the  two-thiUing  gallery ;  and  he  teriousl;  contended 
Ibr  the  grotesque  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in 
Shakspeare,  as  introduced  by  the  great  dramalut  to 
save  the  anditort  from  '  a  disordered  bead  or  a 
broken  heart  1 '  This  is  '  parmaceti  for  an  inward 
bruise'  with  a  vengeance  I  He  had,  among  hit 
other  idiosyncrasies,  a  morbid  aversion  to  that  cbeei^ 
ful  houtehold  and  rural  sound — the  crowing  of  ft 
cock  i  and  in  his '  Minstrel,'  he  anathematites  '  fell 
chanticleer'  with  bnrlesque  fiiry — 

O  to  thy  cursed  scream,  discorfant  still. 
Let  harmony  aye  shut  her  gentle  lar : 
Thy  boastful  mirth  let  jealous  rivals  spill. 
Insult  thy  crest,  and  glossj  pinions  tear. 
And  ever  in  tbj  dieams  the  ruthless  fox  appear. 
Snch  an  organisation,  physical  and  moral,  was  fl 
fitted  to  insure  bappineis  or  fortitude  in  advenity. 
When  his  second  son  died,  he  said  be  had  done  witli 
the  world.  He  ceaaed  to  correspond  with  his  friends, 
or  to  continue  his  studies.     Shattered  by  a  loog  I 
tr^n  of  nervous  complaints,  in  April  1799  the  poet 
had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  after  different  retoms  of 
the  tame  malady,  which  excluded  him  from  all 
society,  he  died  on  the  ISth  of  August  1803. 

In  the  early  truntng  of  bis  eldest  and  beloved  iotk 
Dr  Beattie  adopted  an  expedient  of  a  romantic  and 
interesting  description.  His  object  was  to  give  bins 
the  first  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being-,  and  hit  metltod. 
as  Dr  Porteoui,  bishop  of  London,  remarked,  •  had 
all  the  imagination  of  Boutseau,  without  hit  toUj 
and  extravagance.' 

'He  bad,'  says  Beattie,  'reached  his  fifth  (« 
sixth)  year,  knew  the  alphabet,  and  conld  read  a 
little;  but  hod  received  no  particular  infonnatioa 
with  respect  to  the  author  of  his  being,  because  I 
thought  he  conld  not  yet  understand  such  infornia- 
tion,  and  because  I  liad  learned,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  to  be  made  to  repeat  words  not  tin- 
derstood,  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  fiicnltiea 
of  a  young  mind.  In  a  comer  of  a  little  gaiden, 
without  informing  any  person  of  the  circninttMice, 
I  wrote  in  the  mould,  with  roy  finger,  the  three  ini- 
tial tetters  of  hit  name,  and  towing  garden  crewet 
in  the  furrows,  covered  up  the  seed,  and  smoothed 
the  ground.  Ten  days  after  he  came  running  to  me, 
and  with  attoniihment  in  his  countenance,  told  me 
that  hit  name  wat  growing  in  the  garden.  I  imiled 
at  the  report,  and  seemed  inclined  to  disregard  it; 
but  he  insisted  on  my  going  to  see  what  hsid  bu>< 
pencd.  "Yes,"  said  I  carelessly,  on  coming  to  the 
place ;  "  I  sec  it  is  so ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  tiiia 
worth  notice ;  it  is  mere  chance,"  and  I  went  aw^. 
He  followed  me.  and  taking  hold  of  my  ooat.  said  with 
tome  earnestness,  "  Jt  conld  not  be  mere  "h  »■»>»,  br 
that  somebody  mutt  have  contrived  matteia  so  ■■ 
to  produce  it."  I  pretend  not  to  give  hit  wordtermy 
own,  for  I  have  forgottoi  both,  but  I  give  the  aob- 
Rtance  of  what  passed  between  us  in  tuch  languam 
at  we  both  undentood.  "  So  yon  think,"  1  a^d, 
"  that  what  appears  so  regular  as  tlie  letters  of  jonr 
name  cannot  bo  by  chance?"  ''Yea,"Baid  he  with 
firmness.  "I  think  tot"  "LookatTonrself,"  Ireplied, 
"and  consider  your  hands  and  fingers,  yoiur  legs  and 
Teet,  and  other  limbs }  are  they  not  regular  in  their 
appeannce.aDdnteful  toyoQ?"  He  said  they  woe, 
JM 
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"Came  you  then  hither/*  said  I,  "bj  chancer  ^'No,** 
he  antwered,  **  that  cannot  he ;  aomething  mnit  hare 
made  me."  **  And  who  is  that  aomething  ?*'  I  asked. 
He  said  he  did  not  know.  (I  took  particiUar  notice 
that  he  did  not  say,  as  Roosseau  fimcies  a  child  in 
like  drcumstances  would  say,  that  his  parents  made 
him.)  I  had  now  gained  the  point  I  aimed  at ;  and 
taw  that  his  reason  taught  him  (though  he  could 
not  so  express  it)  that  what  begins  to  be,  must  ha^e 
a  cause,  and  that  what  is  formed  with  regularity, 
must  have  an  intelligent  cause.  I  therefore  told 
him  the  name  of  the  Great  Being  who  made  him 
and  all  the  world,  concerning  whose  adorable  nature 
I  gave  him  such  information  as  I  thought  he  could 
I  in  some  measure  comprehend.  The  lesson  aJected 
I  him  deeply,  and  he  nerer  forgot  either  it  or  the 
drcomstance  that  introduced  it* 

*■  The  Minstrel,'  on  which  Beattie's  fame  now  rests, 
is  a  didactic  poem,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  de- 
,  signed  to  '  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical  genius, 
ham  in  a  rude  age,  fiom  the  first  davming  of  fancy 
and  reason  till  that  period  at  which  he  may  be 
'  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the  world  as  a 
'  minstreL'  The  idea  was  suggested  by  Percy's  pre- 
liminary Dissertation  to  his  Beliques^-one  other 
benefit  which  that  collection  has  conferred  upon 
the  lorers  of  poetry.  The  character  of  Edwin,  the 
minstrel  (in  which  Beattie  embodied  his  own  early 
feelings  and  poetical  aspirations),  is  Tery  finely 
drawn.  The  romantic  seclusion  of  his  youth,  and 
his  ardour  for  knowledge,  find  a  response  in  all 
young  and  generous  minds ;  while  the  calm  philo- 
sophy and  reflection  of  the  poet^  interest  the  more 
mature  and  experienced  reader.  The  poem  was 
left  unfinished,  and  this  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted. 
Beattie  had  not  strength  of  pinion  to  keep  long  on 
the  wing  in  the  same  lofty  region ;  and  Edwin  would 
have  contracted  some  euthly  taint  in  his  descent. 
Gray  tlumght  there  was  too  much  description  in 
the  first  part  of  the  '  Minstrel,'  but  who  would  ex- 
change it  for  the  philosophy  of  the  second  part? 
The  poet  intended  to  have  carried  his  hero  into  a 
life  A  rariety  and  action,  but  he  certainly  would 
not  hare  succeeded.  As  it  it,  when  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  continue  Edwin  beyond  the  '  flowery 
path*  of  childhood,  and  to  explore  the  shades  of  life, 
he  calls  in  the  aid  of  a  hermit,  who  schools  the  young 
enthusiast  on  yirtue,  knowledge,  and  the  dignity  of 
man.    The  appearance  of  this  sage  is  happily  de- 


1. 


At  early  dawn  the  youth  his  journey  tooky 
And  many  a  mountain  passed  and  Talley  wide. 
Then  readied  the  wild  where,  in  a  floweiy  nook^ 
And  seated  on  a  mossy  stone,  he  spied 
An  ancient  man ;  his  harp  lay  him  beside. 
A  stag  sprang  from  the  pasture  at  his  call. 
And,  kneeling,  licked  the  withered  hand  that  tied 
A  wreath  of  woodbine  round  his  antlen  tall. 
And  hung  his  lofty  neck  with  many  a  floweret  smalL 

Opening  of  the  Jifinstrd.'] 

Ah  I  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ; 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Has  Celt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 

And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war ; 

Checked  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown. 

And  PoTcrtT's  unconquerable  bar. 

In  life's  low  Tale  remote  has  pined  alone. 

Then  dropped  into  the  grare,  unpitied  and  unknown  I 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  day 
Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all ; 
Him,  who  ne'er  listened  to  the  voice  of  praise, 
The  stlcaoe  of  neglect  can  no'er  appal. 


There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 
Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of  Fame; 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
H«ilth,  competence,  and  peace.    Nor  higher  aim 
Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  proclaim. 

The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay, 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore, 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  amy ; 
His  waving  locks  and  bei^  all  hoary  gray ; 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way. 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung : 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  meny  lay  he  sung. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride. 
That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain ; 
With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide ; 
The  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  rMgn ; 
Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely  swain 
Enraptured  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  charms. 
They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain ; 
The  parasite  their  influence  never  warms. 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alanns. 

Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adorn. 

Yet  horror  screams  from  nis  discordant  throat. 

Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  mora. 

While  warbling  larks  on  rasset  pinions  float : 

Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote, 

'V^liere  the  gray  linnets  carol  from  the  hill, 

0  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note,' 

To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill,  [wiU. 

But  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where  they 

Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's  hand ; 

Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 

Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  planned. 

Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  wo. 

With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow ; 

If  blei3c  and  banen  Scotia's  hills  arise ; 

There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow; 

Hera  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies. 

And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes. 

Then  grieve  not  thou,  to  whom  the  indulgent  Muse 
Voucluafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire : 
Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refuse 
The  imperial  banquet  and  the  rich  attire. 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 
Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  Ood  refined  f 
No ;  let  tlnr  heaven-taught  soul  to  Heaven  aspire. 
To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony,  resigned ; 
Ambition's  grovelling  crew  for  ever  left  behind. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul. 
In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen. 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll. 
Stung  with  disease,  and  stupified  with  spleen ; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  screen. 
Even  from  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide 
(The  mansion  then  no  more  of  joy  serene). 
Where  fear,  distrast,  malevolence  abide, 
And  impotent  desire,  and  disappointed  pride  f 

0  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  I 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garaiture  of  fields ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  moraing  gilds. 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 

0  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  t 
•  *  ♦ 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  degree, 
Whose  sires,  perohance,  in  Fairyland  might  dwell, 
Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady ; 
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But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie ; 
A  nation  famed  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms  j 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  inrincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd  swain  of  whom  I  mention  made, 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough  he  never  swayed ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock : 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent. 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  whereso'er 
they  went. 

[^Description  qf  Edwin,^ 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  hoj. 
Deep  thought  oft  seemed  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy ; 
Silent  when  glad  ;  affectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad, 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  whr. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sighed,  yet  blessed  the  lad ; 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed 
him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  t 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped. 
Or  roamed  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head, 
Or  where  the  maze  of  some  bewildered  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led. 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  clifl^,  released  the  weary  teatn. 

The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring : 
I  His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  wo  of  any  living  thing, 

By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow  or  by  sling ; 
I  These  he  detested ;  those  he  scorned  to  wield : 

He  wished  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king, 
I  Tyrant  far  less,  or  trutor  of  the  field. 

And  sure  the  sylvan  leign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

Lo  I  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  the  encircling  groves. 
From  cliff  to  cliflTthe  foaming  torrents  shine ; 

I  While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join, 

'  And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 

.  Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 

I  For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  t 
Ah,  no  t  he  better  knows  great  Naturo's  charms  to 
prize. 

And  oil  he  traced  the  uplands  to  survey, 
Wlien  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray. 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn, 
Whero  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn. 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 
But,  lo  !  the  sun  appean  I  and  heaven,  eairth,  oceao, 
smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliflT  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost — 
What  dreadful  pleasure  1  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwreckcKl  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapoar,  tost 


In  billows,  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round. 
Now  scooped  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  emboned  I 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  pro- 
found! 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight. 

Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 

In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight ; 

Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene, 

The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  ahene. 

Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul ; 

And  if  a  sish  would  sometimes  intervene. 

And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  nity  roll, 

A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wisned  not  to  contxoL 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave. 
He  roamed  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  the  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  blue ; 
Where,  'midst  the  changeful  soeneiy,  ever  new. 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries, 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew ; 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size. 
And  glittering  cUfli  on  cliflfs,  and  fiery  rmmpaiti  riMw 

Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore, 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way, 
Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltcring  waves.    In  black  array 
When  sulphurous  clouds  rolled  on  the  autumnal  day. 
Even  then  he  hastened  from  the  haunt  of  man. 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray. 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began, 
And  o'er  heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattlijag  thunder 
ran. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  joined, 
Edwin,  of  melody  ave  held  in  thrall. 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined. 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind. 
Ah  then,  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly ! 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined. 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy. 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  malaik- 
cholyl 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt! 
Alas  I  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn ; 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  bom ! 
He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  scorn. 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ; 
Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  rage ;  or  moam. 
And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton 
swine. 

For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  planned ; 
Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit. 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand, 
And  languished  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 
His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute. 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care ; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit ; 
And  Edwin  sained  at  last  this  fruit  so  ran : 
As  in  some  future  vene  I  purpose  to  declare. 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new. 
Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  oflfered  to  his  view, 
He  scanned  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
\^liate*er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 
From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old. 
Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pTj. 
At  last,  though  long  by  penury  controlled, 
And  solitude,  his  soul  her  graces  'gan  unfold* 
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Thus  on  the  chill  Lapponian's  dreary  land. 
For  many  a  long  month  lost  in  snow  profound, 
When  Sol  from  Cancer  sends  the  season  bland, 
And  in  their  northern  care  the  storms  are  bound ; 
From  silent  mountains,  straight,  with  startling  sound, 
Torrents  are  hurled ;  green  hills  emerge ;  and  lo  I 
The  trees  with  foliage,  cliffs  with  flowers  are  crowned ; 
Pure  rills  through  Tales  of  verdure  warbling  go ; 
And  wonder,  loTe,  and  joy,  the  peasant's  heart  overflow. 

IMoming  ZandscapeJ] 

Eren  now  hia  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow, 
As  on  he  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  mom. 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow, 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thouiAnd  notes  of  joy  in  every  breeze  are  home. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  t 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side ; 

The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 

In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffii  above ; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tripping  mi&maid  sines ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield ;  and,  hara  I 
Down  the  rougn  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 
Through  rustUng  com  the  nare  astonished  springs ; 
Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

ilAfe  and  ImmortaUty.'] 

0  ye  wild  groves,  O  where  is  now  your  bloom ! 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 
Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  and  your  balmy  gloom. 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought! 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  rong  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake ! 
Ah !  why  has  fickle  chance  this  min  wrought  1 
For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  through  the  brake, 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 

Where  noiw  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool. 

And  meads,  with  life,  and  mirth,  and  beauty  crowned! 

Ah  t  see,  the  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggish  pool, 

Have  all  the  solitary  vale  embrowned  ; 

Fled  each  fair  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound. 

The  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray. 

And  hark :  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 

Down  the  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 

Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks  away. 

Tet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth : 
So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  man. 
,  Pair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  mom  brings  forth, 
And  feetmng  gales  a  while  the  nursling  fan. 
0  smile,  ye  heavens,  serene ;  ye  mildews  wan, 
Te  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime. 
Nor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span. 
Borne  on  the  swifl,  though  silent  wings  of  Time, 
Old  sge  comes  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

And  be  it  so.    Let  those  deplore  their  doom 
Whose  hope  still  mvels  in  this  dark  sojourn ; 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Can  smue  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  moum.  - 
Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  return  f 
Is  yonder  wave  the  Sun's  eternal  bed  t 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum, 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  died. 
Again  attune  tlie  gzore,  again  adom  the  mead. 


Shall  I  be  lefl  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  1 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 
Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  live  I 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  ofl  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  t 
No :  Heaven's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive, 
And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again. 
Bright  through  the  eternal  year  of  love's  triumphant 
zeign. 

When  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  even 
The  lingering  light  decays. 
And  Hesper  on  the  front  of  heaven 
His  glittering  gem  displays ; 
Deep  in  the  silent  vale,  unseen. 
Beside  a  lulling  stream, 
A  pensive  youth,  of  placid  mien, 
Inaulged  this  tender  theme. 

'  Ye  cliffs,  in  hoary  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  dale ; 

Ye  woods,  alone  whose  windings  wild 

Murmurs  the  solemn  gale  : 

Where  Melancholy  strays  forlorn. 

And  Wo  retires  to  weep, 

What  time  the  wan  moon's  yellow  horn 

Gleams  on  the  western  deep : 

To  you,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  charms 

Ne'er  drew  Ambition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  world's  alarms, 

To  your  retreats  I  fly. 

Deep  in  your  most  sequestered  bower 

Let  me  at  last  recline, 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power, 

Leans  on  her  ivied  shrine. 

How  shall  I  woo  thee,  matchless  fair ! 

Thy  heavenly  smile  how  win  1 

Thy  smile  that  smooths  the  brow  of  Care, 

And  stills  the  storm  within. 

0  wilt  thou  to  thy  favourite  grove 

Thine  ardent  votary  brine,^ 

And  bless  his  hours,  and  old  them  move 

Serene,  on  silent  wing ! 

Ofl  let  Remembrance  soothe  his  mind 
With  dreams  of  former  days, 
When  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined 
He  framed  his  infant  lays ; 
When  Fancy  roved  at  large,  nor  Care 
Nor  cold  Distmst  alarmed. 
Nor  Envy,  with  malignant  glare. 
His  simple  youth  had  harmed. 

Tiras  then,  O  Solitude !  to  thee 

His  early  vows  were  paid, 

From  heart  sincere,  and  warm,  and  free. 

Devoted  to  the  shade. 

Ah  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 

In  stormy  paths  to  roam, 

Remote  from  all  congenial  joy ! — 

0  take  the  wanderer  nome. 

Thy  shades,  thy  silence  now  be  mine. 
Thy  charms  my  only  theme ; 
My  haunt  the  hollow  cliflf,  whose  pine 
Waves  o'er  the  gloomy  stream. 
Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gray 
Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs. 
And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repose. 

0,  while  to  thee  the  woodland  pours 
Its  wildly  warbling  song, 
And  balmy  from  the  bank  of  flowers 
The  aephyr  breathes  along ; 
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Let  no  rude  sound  invade  from  far. 
No  yagnuit  foot  be  nigh. 
No  mj  from  OrandeuPs  gilded  car ' 
Flash  on  the  startled  eje. 

But  if  some  pilgrim  through  the  glade 

Thj  hallowed  bowers  explore, 

O  guard  from  harm  his  hoary  head, 

And  listen  to  his  lore ; 

For  he  of  joys  diyine  shall  tell, 

That  wean  from  earthly  wo, 

And  triumph  o'er  the  mighty  spell 

That  chains  his  heart  below. 

For  me,  no  more  the  path  inrites 

Ambition  lores  to  tread  ; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  heights. 

By  guileful  Hope  misled ; 

Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 

To  Mirth's  enlivening  strain ; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er. 

And  all  the  past  is  rain.' 

The  Hermit. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove : 
Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar. 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began : 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war. 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

'  Ah !  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  wo. 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  t 

For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral : 

But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay. 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn; 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away : 
Full  quickly  they  pass — ^but  they  never  return. 

Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 
The  moon  half  extinguished  her  crescent  displays : 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaie. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again ; 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew  f 
Ah  fool  1  to  eaSUlt  in  a  glory  so  vain  I 

Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

1  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore. 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew: 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravase  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  f 
0  when  shall  it  aawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  I 

Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed, 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind ; 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to 

shade. 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
"  0  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,"  then  I  cried, 
"  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee; 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free  I" 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away. 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  eflTulgenoe  of  mom. 

See  Tmth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending. 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Fden's  first  bloom  I 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are 

blending. 
And  beauty  immortal  awikea  from  the  tomb.' 


I 


CBRI8T0PRER  SMART. 

CHRX8T0PREB  Smabt,  an  unfortunate  and  irre- 
gular man  of  genius,  was  bom  in  1722  at  Ship- 
bourne  in  Kent  His  father  was  steward  to  Lord 
Barnard  (afterwards  Earl  of  Darlington),  and  dying 
when  his  son  was  eleven  years  of  age,  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Barnard  was  generously  continued  to  hia 
familj.  Through  the  influence  of  this  nobleman, 
Christopher  procured  from  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land an  allowance  of  £40  per  annum.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1739, 
elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  in  1745,  and  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1747.  At  college.  Smart  was 
remarkable  for  folly  and  extravagance,  and  his 
distinguished  contemporary  Gray  prophesied  truly 
that  Sie  result  of  his  conduct  would  be  a  jail  or 
bedlam.  Li  1747,  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  a  Trip 
to  Cambridge^  or  The  Grateful  Fair,  which  was  acted 
in  Pembroke  College  Hall,  the  parlour  of  which  was  ] 
made  the  green-room.  No  remains  of  this  play  have 
been  found,  excepting  a  few  songs  and  a  mock- 
heroic  soliloquy,  the  latter  oontiuning  the  foUowiog 
humorous  simile : — 

Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight. 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier  white; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack. 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber  blatk. 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'crqiread. 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber  red; 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  tossed. 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are  lost. 

From  the  correspondence  of  Gray,  it  appears  that 
Smart*s  income  at  Cambridge  was  about  £140  per 
annum,  and  of  this  his  creditors  compelled  him  to 
assign  over  to  them  £50  a-year  till  Ms  debts  were 
pai(L     Notwithstanding  his  irregularities,    Smart 
cultivated  his  talents,  and  was  distinguished  both 
for  his  Latin  and  English  verse.    His  manners  were 
agreeable,  though  his  misconduct  appeara  to  have 
worn  out  the  indulgence  of  all  his  college  friends. 
Having  written  several  pieces  for  periodicals  pub- 
lished  by  Newberry,    Smart   became   acquainted 
with  the  bookseller's  family,  and  married  his  step- 
daughter. Miss  Caman,  in  tlie  year  1753.    He  now 
removed  to  London,  and  endeavoured  to  subsist  by 
his  pen.    The  notorious  Sir  John  Hill — whose  wars 
with  the  Royal  Society,  with  Fielding,  &c  are  well- 
known,  and  who  closed  his  life  by  becoming  a  qusick 
doctor — having  insidiously  attacked  Smart,    the 
latter  replied  by  a  spirited  satire  entitled  T%e  Mil- 
liad.     Among  his    various  tasks  was  a  metrical 
translation  of  the  Fables  of  Fhsedrus.     He  also 
translated  the  psdms  and  parables  into  verse,  bat 
the  version  is  destitute  of  talent     He  had,  how- 
ever, in  his  better  days,  translated  with  success,  and 
to  Pope's  satisfaction,  the  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day. 
In   1756  Smart  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  si 
monthly  periodical  called  T%e  Universal  Vrnteri  and 
to  assist  him,  Johnson  (who  sincerely  sympathised, 
as  Boswell  relates,  with  Smart's  unhappy  radUa- 
tion  of  mind)  contributed  a  few  essays.    In  1763  we 
find  the  yxx  poet  confined  in  a  mad-house.    '  He 
has  partly  as  much  exercise,'  said  Johnson,  *  as  he 
used  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the  gardeiu    Indeed, 
before  his  confinement,  he  used  for  exercise  to  walk 
to  the  ale-house  ;  but  he  was  carried  back  again.     I 
did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.    His  infir- 
mities were  not  noxious  to  society.    He  insisted  oq 
people  praying  with  him  (also  falling  upon   his 
knees  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any 
other  unusual  place) ;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray  wiUi  Kit 
Smart  as  any  one  else.    Another  charge  was,  thmX 
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feif  DoiBg  his 


I  have  no  paukxi 
it,  it  is  nid,  writiiig 
Smut  naed  to  indent 
lEey  on  the  wainsoot  of 
the  Somg  to  David^ 
saner  interralfl,  pot- 
power  and  rabtimity, 
one  of  the  greater 
What  Uie  nnfbrtn- 
(sod  the  whole  could 
ooaxamitted  to  the  walla  of 
composed  and  le- 


rfc;  hot  his  ill  fortone 

'feemperafee  habits)  again 

t:ted  to  the  King's  Bench 

after  m  abort  illDen* 


'vbUcv,  P«ts»  and  coast, 
to  the  poet 


Zion's  Mount, 
to  kis  acooont, 
and  with  songi: 

«f  God's  holiest  chaige, 
of  pniseatlaige, 
kjst  now  reoeiTe ; 
ion  hail  and  hear. 


IWCSTC. 

pioBs,  good,  and  dean. 


t,  pkasaat,  wise! 
of  exeeeding  grace ; 
and  the  race. 


the  faistie  of  his  crown, 
's  hocn,  and  God's  renown, 
is  the  people^s  roioe ; 

fitwn  rear  to  ran, 
snhiaeed  the  man — 
€i  God's  own  dioice. 

void,  and  up  he  rase ; 
tnnmphed  o'er  the  foes 
God*s  just  laws  ahbor ; 
xs  pliant  fiuth,  he  took 
V  from  the  hrook. 


andgiand, 
temple  planned, 
inhisfoal:) 
gire  the  Lord  his  does, 
bless  the  welcome  news, 
to  condole. 


lehadah's  goiaine  Tem, 

istaie,good  in  grain, 
and  his  heart: 
;  io  ingiTe,  to  save. 


rs  blasted  dart. 


yet  be  pore, 
itself  innre 


To  fiuiting  and  to 
Clean  in  his  ratores,  hands,  and  feet. 
To  smite  the  Ijre,  the  dance  CMnpletci, 

To  plaj  the  sword  and  spear. 

Soblbne — ^inyention  erer  yoong. 
Of  Tsst  conception,  towering  tongaei, 

To  God  the  etenial  theme ; 
Notes  firom  jon  exaltations  cao^t, 
Unriralled  rojaltj  of  thought. 

O'er  meaner  strains  sopieme. 


ContemplatiTO— on  God  to  fix 
His  musings,  and  aboTC  the  six 

The  Sabbath-day  he  blest ; 
Twas  then  his  thou^ts  felf-conqnest  pi 
And  hearenlj  melancholj  toned. 

To  bless  and  bear  the  rest. 

Serene — to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace. 
Remembering  when  he  watdied  the  fleet 

How  sweeUy  Kidron  porled — 
To  farther  knowledge,  nlence  rice. 
And  plant  perpetoal  paradise. 

When  God  had  calmed  the  worid. 

Strong — ^in  the  Lord,  who  conld  defy 
Satan,  and  all  his  poweis  that  lie 

In  sempiternal  night ; 
And  hell,  and  horror,  and  despair 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear 

To  his  undaunted  might. 

Constant— in  lore  to  God,  the  Truth, 
Age,  manhood,  in£uiGj,  and  jouth — 

To  Jonathan  lus  fnend 
Constant,  beyond  the  Tnge  of  death; 
And  Ziba,  and  Mephibosheth, 

Uis  endlesB  fiune  attend. 


Pleasant — and  Tarious  as  the  year ; 
Man,  soul,  and  angel  without  peer. 

Priest,  champion,  sage,  and  boy  ; 
In  armour,  or  in  qiJiod  clad. 
His  pomp,  his  piety  was  glad  ; 

Majestic  was  his  joy. 

Wise — in  recorery  from  his  fitU, 
Whence  rose  his  eminence  o'er  all. 

Of  all  the  most  reriled  ; 
The  li^t  of  Israel  in  his  ways. 
Wise  are  his  precepts,  prayer,  and  praii 

And  counsel  to  lus  diild. 

His  muse,  bright  angel  of  his  rerse, 
Giyes  balm  for  all  the  thorns  that  pievc 

For  all  the  pangs  that  rage; 
Blest  light,  still  gaining  on  the  gloom. 
The  more  than  Michal  of  his  bloom. 

The  Abishag  of  lus  age. 

He  sang  of  God — the  mighty  source 
Of  all  Slings — the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  strength  depends ; 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  e 
All  period,  power,  and  enterprise 

Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

Angels — their  ministry  and  meed, 
Whidi  to  and  fro  with  bleanngs  speed. 

Or  with  their  citterns  wait ; 
Where  Midiael,  with  his  millions,  bowi 
Where  dweUs  the  sersph  and  his  spousi 

The  cherub  and  her  mate. 

Of  man — the  semblance  and  effect 
Of  God  and  lore — ^the  sunt  elect 

For  infinite  applanse — 
To  rule  the  land,  and  briny  broad. 
To  be  laborious  in  his  land. 

And  heroes  in  his  cause. 
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The  world — ^the  clustering  spheres  he  made. 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade, 

Diue,  champaign,  groTe,  and  hill ; 
The  multitudinous  abyss, 
Where  secrecy  remains  in  bliss. 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 

Trees,  plants,  and  flowers — of  yirtuoos  root ; 
Gem  yielding  blossom,  yielding  fruit, 

Choice  gums  and  precious  bildm ; 
Bless  ye  the  nosegay  in  the  rale. 
And  with  the  sweetness  of  the  gale 

Enrich  the  thankful  psalm. 

Of  fowl— «'en  eveiy  beak  and  wing 
Which  cheer  the  winter,  hail  the  spring. 

That  live  in  peace,  or  prev ; 
They  that  make  music,  or  that  mock, 
The  quail,  the  brave  domestic  cock. 

The  raven,  swan,  and  jay. 

Of  fishes — every  size  and  shape, 
Which  nature  frames  of  light  escape. 

Devouring  man  to  shun : 
The  shells  are  in  the  wealthy  deep,' 
The  shoals  upon  the  surface  leap, 

And  love  the  glancing  sun. 

Of  beasts — ^the  bearer  plods  his  task ; 
While  the  sleek  tigers  roll  and  bask. 

Nor  yet  the  shades  arouse ; 
Her  cave  the  mining  coney  scoops ; 
Where  o*er  the  mea4  the  moxmtain  stoops, 

The  kids  exult  and  browse. 

Of  gems — ^their  virtue  and  their  price. 
Which,  hid  in  earth  from  man's  device. 

Their  darts  of  lustre  sheath ; 
The  jasper  of  the  master's  stamp. 
The  topaz  blazing  like  a  lamp. 

Among  the  mines  beneath. 

Blest  was  the  tenderness  he  felt. 
When  to  his  graceful  harp  he  knelt. 

And  did  for  audience  call ; 
When  Satan  with  his  hand  he  quelled. 
And  in  serene  suspense  he  held 

The  frantic  throes  of  Saul. 

His  furious  foes  no  more  maligned 
As  he  such  melody  divined, 

And  sense  and  soul  detained ; 
Now  striking  strong,  now  soothing  soil, 
He  sent  the  godly  sounds  aloft. 

Or  in  delight  refrained. 

When  up  to  heaven  his  thoughts  he  piled, 
From  fervent  lips  fair  Michal  smiled. 

As  blush  to  blush  she  stood ; 
And  chose  herself  the  queen,  and  gave 
Her  utmost  from  her  heart — *  so  brave, 

And  plays  his  hymns  so  good.' 

The  pillars  of  the  Lord  are  seven, 

Which  stand  from  earth  to  topmost  heaven ; 

His  wisdom  drew  the  plan ;    • 
His  Word  accomplished  the  desi^ 
From  brightest  gem  to  deepest  nune. 

From  Christ  enthroned  to  man. 

Alpha,  the  cause  of  causes,  first 

In  station,  fountain,  whence  the  burst 

Of  light  and  blaze  of  day ; 
Whence  bold  attempt,  and  brave  advance, 
Have  motion,  life,  and  ordinance, 

And  heaven  itself  its  stay. 

Gamma  supports  the  glorious  arch 
On  which  angelic  legions  march. 


And  is  with  sapphires  paved ; 
Thence  the  fleet  clouds  are  sent  adrift. 
And  thence  the  painted  folds  that  lift 

The  crimson  veil,  are  waved. 

Eta  with  living  sculpture  breathes, 
With  verdant  carvings,  flowery  wreathei 

Of  never-wasting  bloom ; 
In  strong  relief  his  goodly  base 
All  instruments  of  labour  grace. 

The  trowel,  spade,  and  loom. 

Next  Theta  stands  to  the  supreme— 
Who  formed  in  number,  sign,  and  scheme^ 

The  illustrious  lights  that  are ; 
And  one  addressed  his  safiiron  robe. 
And  one,  clad  in  a  silver  globe, 

Held  rule  with  eveiy  star. 

lota's  tuned  to  choral  hymns 

Of  those  that  fly,  while  he  that  swims 

In  thankful  ssiety  lurks ; 
And  foot,  and  chapitre,  and  niche. 
The  various  histories  enrich 

Of  Qod*8  recorded  works. 

Sigma  presents  the  social  droves 
With  him  that  solitary  roves. 

And  man  of  all  the  chief; 
Fair  on  whose  face,  and  stately  frame. 
Did  God  impress  his  hallowed  name. 

For  ocular  belief. 

Omega !  greatest  and  the  best. 
Stands  sirred  to  the  day  of  rest. 

For  gratitude  and  thought ; 
Which  blessed  the  world  upon  his  pole. 
And  gave  the  universe  his  goal. 

And  closed  the  infernal  draught. 

0  David,  scholar  of  the  Lord ! 
Such  is  thy  science,  whence  reward. 

And  in&iite  degree ; 
0  strength,  0  sweetness,  lasting  ripe ! 
God*s  harp  thy  symbol,  and  thy  tjpe 

The  lion  and  the  bee ! 

There  is  but  One  who  ne'er  rebelled. 
But  One  by  passion  unimpelled. 

By  pleasures  unenticed ; 
He  from  himself  his  semblance  sent. 
Grand  object  of  his  own  content. 

And  saw  the  God  in  Christ 

Tell  them,  I  Am,  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses ;  while  earth  heard  in  dread. 

And,  smitten  to  the  heart. 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around. 
All  nature,  without  voice  or  sound. 

Replied,  0  Lord,  Thou  Art. 

Thou  art — to  give  and  to  confirm. 
For  each  his  talent  and  his  term ; 

All  flesh  thy  bounties  share : 
Thou  shalt  not  call  thy  brother  fool ; 
The  porches  of  the  Christian  school 

An  meekness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Open  and  naked  of  ofl^ence, 

Man's  made  of  mercy,  soul,  and  sense : 

God  armed  the  snail  and  wilk  ; 
Be  good  to  him  that  pulls  thy  plou^ 
Due  food  and  care,  due  rest  allow 

For  her  that  yields  thee  milk. 

Hise  up  before  the  hoary  head. 

And  God's  benign  commandment  dread, 

Which  says  thou  shalt  not  die : 
'  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,* 
Prayed  He,  whose  conscience  knew  no  guilt ; 

With  whose  blessed  pattern  via. 
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Use  all  thy  pMsions ! — lore  is  thine^ 
And  joy  and  jealousy  diyioe ; 

Tlune  hope's  eternal  fort, 
And  care  thy  leisure  to  disturb, 
With  fear  concupiscence  to  curb. 

And  rapture  to  transport. 

Act  simply,  as  occasion  asks ; 

Put  mellow  wine  in  seasoned  casks ; 

Till  not  with  ass  and  bull : 
Remember  thy  baptismal  bond ; 
Keep  firom  commixtures  foul  and  fond. 

Nor  work  thy  flax  with  wooL 

Distribute ;  pay  the  Lord  his  tithe, 

And  make  the  widow's  heart-strings  blithe; 

RaK>rt  with  those  that  weep : 
As  you  from  all  and  each  expect, 
For  all  and  each  thy  love  direct, 

And  render  as  you  reap. 

The  slander  and  its  bearer  spurn, 
And  propagating  praise  sojourn 

To  make  thy  welcome  last ; 
Turn  from  old  Adam  to  the  New ; 
By  hope  futurity  pursue : 

Look  upwards  to  the  past. 

Control  thine  eye,  salute  success, 
Honour  the  wiser,  happier  bless, 

And  for  thy  neighbour  feel ; 
Oratch  not  of  manunon  and  his  leaTn, 
Work  emulation  up  to  heaTen 

By  knowledge  and  by  zeaL 

0  Darid,  highest  in  the  list 

Of  worthies,  on  God's  ways  insist, 

The  genuine  word  repeat  1 
Vain  are  the  documents  of  men. 
And  Tain  the  flourish  of  the  pen 

That  keeps  the  fool's  conceit. 
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abore  all — for  praise  preyails  ; 
Heap  up  the  measure,  load  the  scales. 

And  good  to  goodness  add : 
The  generous  soul  her  Saviour  aids. 
But  peerish  obloquy  degrades ; 

The  Lord  is  great  and  glad. 

For  Adoration  all  the  ranks 
Of  ansels  yield  eternal  thanks. 

And  Darid  in  the  midst ; 
With  Ood's  good  poor,  which,  last  and  leasi 
In  man's  esteem,  thou  to  thy  feast, 

0  blessed  bridegroom,  bidst. 

For  Adoration  seasons  change. 
And  order,  truth,  and  beauty  range. 

Adjust,  attract,  and  fill : 
The  grass  the  polyanthus  checks ; 
And  polished  porphyry  reflects. 

By  the  descendmg  rill. 

Rich  almonds  colour  to  the  prime 
For  Adoration  ;  tendrils  climb. 

And  finiit«trees  pledge  their  gems ; 
And  Iris,  with  her  gorgeous  Test, 
Builds  for  her  ogg"  ker  cunning  nest. 

And  beU-flowers  bow  their  stems. 

With  Tinous  syrup  cedars  spout ; 
From  rocks  pure  honey  gusning  out. 

For  Adoration  springs  : 
All  scenes  of  painting  crowd  the  map 
Of  nature  ;  to  the  mermaid's  pap 

The  sealed  infant  clings. 

Hie  spotted  ounce  and  playsome  cubii 
Rsn  mstUng  'mongst  the  flowering  shrubs, 


And  lizards  feed  the  moss  ; 
For  Adoration  beasts  embark. 
While  wares  upholding  halcyon's  ark 

No  longer  roar  and  toss. 

While  Israel  sits  beneath  his  fig, 
With  coral  root  and  amber  sprig 

The  weaned  adventurer  sports  ; 
Where  to  the  palm  the  jasmine  cleaTes^ 
For  Adoration  'mong  the  leaves 

The  gale  his  peace  reports. 

Increasing  days  their  reign  exalt, 
Nor  in  the  pink  and  mottled  vault 

The  opposing  spirits  tilt ; 
And  by  the  coasting  reader  spied. 
The  silverlings  and  crusions  glide 

For  Adoration  gilt. 

For  Adoration  ripenine  canes. 
And  cocoa's  puTMt  milk  detakis 

The  western  pilgrim's  staff ; 
Where  rain  in  clasping  boughs  endoeedf 
And  vines  with  oranges  disposed. 

Embower  the  social  laugh. 

Now  labour  his  reward  receives. 
For  Adoration  counts  his  sheaves 

To  peace,  her  bounteous  prince ; 
The  nect'rine  his  strong  tint  imbibes. 
And  apples  of  ten  thousand  tribes. 

And  quick  peculiar  quince. 

The  wealthy  crojM  of  whitening  rice 
'Mongst  thyine  woods  and  groves  of  spieei, 

For  Adoration  grow ; 
And,  marshalled  in  the  fencSd  land. 
The  peaches  and  pomegranates  stand, 

Wnere  wild  carnations  blow. 

The  laurels  with  the  winter  strive ; 
The  crocus  burnishes  alive 

Upon  the  snow-clad  earth : 
For  Adoration  myrtles  stay 
To  keep  the  garden  from  dismay. 

And  bless  the  sight  from  desjth. 

The  pheasant  shows  his  pompous  neck  ; 
And  ermine,  jealous  of  a  speck, 

With  fear  eludes  offence : 
The  sable,  with  his  glossy  pride. 
For  Adoration  is  descried. 

Where  frosts  the  wave  condense. 

The  cheerful  holly,  pensive  yew. 
And  holy  thorn,  their  trim  renew ; 

The  squirrel  hoards  his  nuts  : 
All  creatures  batten  o'er  their  stores, 
And  careful  nature  all  her  doors 

For  Adoration  shuts. 

For  Adoration,  David's  Psalms 
Lift  up  the  heart  to  deeds  of  alms ; 

And  he,  who  kneels  and  chants. 
Prevails  his  passions  to  control. 
Finds  meat  and  medicine  to  the  soul. 

Which  for  translation  pants. 

For  Adoration,  beyond  match. 
The  scholar  bulfinch  aims  to  catch 

The  soft  flute's  ivory  touch  ; 
And,  careless,  on  the  hazel  spray 
The  daring  redbreast  keeps  at  bay 

The  damsel's  greedy  dutch. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  skies. 
The  Lord's  philosopher  espies 

The  dog,  the  ram,  and  rose ; 
The  planet'H  ring,  Orion's  sword  ; 
Nor  IS  his  greatness  less  adored 

In  the  vile  worm  that  glows. 
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For  Adoration,  on  the  strings 

The  western  breezes  work  their  wings. 

The  captiTo  ear  to  soothe-r- 
Hark  1  'tis  a  roice — ^how  still,  and  small—- 
That  makes  the  cataracts  to  fall. 

Or  bids  the  sea  be  smooth  I 

For  Adoration,  incense  comes 
From  bezoar,  and  Arabian  gums, 

And  from  the  ciret's  fur : 
But  as  for  prayer,  or  e'er  it  faints, 
Far  better  is  the  breath  of  saints 

Than  galbanum  or  myrrh. 

For  Adoration,  from  the  down 
Of  damsons  to  the  anana's  crown, 

God  sends  to  tempt  the  taste  ; 
And  while  the  luscious  zest  invites 
The  sense,  that  in  the  scene  delights. 

Commands  desire  be  chaste. 

For  Adoration,  all  the  paths 
Of  grace  are  open,  all  tne  baths 

Of  purity  refresh ; 
And  all  the  rays  of  gloiy  beam 
To  deck  the  man  of  God's  esteem. 

Who  triumphs  o'er  the  flesh. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  dome 

Of  Christ,  the  sparrows  find  a  home ; 

And  on  his  otiyes  perch : 
The  swallow  also  dwells  with  thee, 
O  man  of  God's  humility. 

Within  his  Saviour's  Church. 

6w«et  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimes. 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes ; 

Sweet  Hermon's  fragrant  air : 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bell. 
And  sweet  the  wakeful  tapers  smell 

That  watch  for  early  prayer. 

Sweet  the  young  nurse,  with  love  intense. 
Which  smiles  o'er  .sleeping  innocence ; 

Sweet  when  the  lost  amve : 
Sweet  the  musician's  ardour  beats, 
While  his  vague  mind's  in  quest  of  sweets. 

The  choicest  flowers  to  hive. 

Sweeter,  in  all  the  strains  of  love, 
The  language  of  thy  turtle-dove, 

Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord  ; 
Sweeter,  with  every  grace  endued. 
The  gloiy  of  thy  gratitude, 

Respired  unto  the  Lord. 

Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed  ; 
Strong  in  pursuit  the  rapid  glede. 

Which  makes  at  once  his  game : 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  ground ; 
Strong  throuffh  the  turbulent  profound 

Shoots  xipnias  to  his  aim. 

Strong  is  the  lion — ^like  a  coal 
His  eyeball — like  a  bastion's  mole 

His  chest  against  the  foes : 
Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail. 
Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale 

Emerges  as  he  goes. 

But  stronger  still  in  earth  and  air, 
And  in  the  sea  the  man  of  prayer. 

And  far  beneath  the  tide  : 
And  in  the  seat  to  faith  assigned. 
Where  ask  is  have,  where  seek  is  find. 

Where  knock  is  open  wide. 

Beauteous  the  fleet  before  the  gale ; 
Beauteous  the  multitudes  in  mail. 


Ranked  arms,  and  crested  heads ; 
Beauteous  the  garden's  umbrage  mild, 
Walk,  water,  meditated  wild. 

And  all  the  bloomy  beds. 

Beauteous  the  moon  full  on  the  lawn  ; 
And  beauteous  when  the  veil's  withdrawn, 

The  virgin  to  her  spouse : 
Beauteous  the  temple,  decked  and  filled. 
When  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  they  build 

Their  heart-directed  vows. 

Beauteous,  yea  beauteous  more  than  these. 
The  Shepherd  King  upon  his  knees. 

For  his  momentous  trust ; 
With  wish  of  infinite  conceit. 
For  man,  beast,  mute,  the  small  and  great. 

And  prostrate  dust  to  dust. 

Precious  the  bounteous  widow's  mite ; 
And  precious,  for  extreme  delight. 

The  largess  from  the  churl : 
Precious  &e  ruby's  blushing  blaze. 
And  alba's  blest  imperial  rays. 

And  pure  cerulean  pearL 

Precious  the  penitential  tear ; 
And  precious  is  the  sigh  sincere  ; 

Acceptable  to  God : 
And  precious  are  the  winning  flowen. 
In  gladsome  Israel's  feast  of  bowers, 

&und  on  the  hallowed  sod. 

More  precious  that  diviner  part 

Of  David,  e'en  the  Lord's  own  heart, 

Great,  beautiful,  and  new : 
In  all  things  where  it  was  intent, 
In  all  extremes,  in  each  event. 

Proof— answering  true  to  true. 

Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career ; 
Glorious  the  assembled  fires  appear; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train  : 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm ; 
Glorious  the  Almighty's  stretched-out  arm  j 

Glorious  the  enraptured  main : 

Glorious  the  northern  lights  astream  ; 
Glorious  the  song,  when  God's  the  theme  ; 

Glorious  the  thunder's  roar : 
Glorious  hosannah  from  the  den ; 
Glorious  the  catholic  amen  ; 

Glorious  the  martyr's  gore : 

Glorious — more  glorious  is  the  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  salvation  down. 

By  meekness  called  thy  Son  ; 
Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed. 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achieved. 

Determined,  Dared,  and  Done. 


RICHABD  GLOVEB. 

RicHARU  Glover  (1712-1785),  a  London  mer^ 
chant,  who  sat  several  years  in  parliament  as 
member  for  Weymouth,  was  distinguished  in  pri- 
vate life  for  his  spirit  and  independence.  He  pub- 
lished two  elaborate  poems  in  blank  verse,  Leomdat 
and  Tht  Athenais,  the  former  bearing  reference 
to  the  memorable  defence  of  Thermopylse,  and 
the  latter  continuing  the  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians.  The  length  of  these  poems,  their 
want  of  sustained  interesti  and  lesser  peculiarities 
not  suited  to  the  existing  poetical  taste,  render 
them  next  to  unknown  in  the  present  day.  Yet 
there  is  smoothnefls  and  even  Tigour,  a  cafan  moral 
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dignity  and  patriotic  devRtion  in  '  Leonidas,'  which 
might  even  yet  find  admirers.  Thomson  is  said 
to  hare  exdainved,  when  he  heard  of  the  work  of 
GbTer,  *  He  write  an  epic  poem,  who  never  saw  a 
mountain!'  Yet  Thomson  himself,  familiar  as  he 
wis  in  his  youth  with  mountain  scenery,  was  tame 
and  ooramonplaoe  when  he  ventured  on  classic  or 
epic  subjects.  Hie  following  passage  is  loffy  and 
energetic:—- 

[^Addixa  of  LeonidcuJ] 

He  alone 
Remains  unshaken.    Rising,  he  displays 
Hii  godlike  presence.    Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  fnime,  and  manly  beauty,  joined  ^ 
^'ith  siiength  Herculean.    On  his  aspect  shines 
Sablimest  virtue  and  desire  of  fame, 
Where  justice  gives  the  laurel ;  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  souls  of  patriots ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  rose,  and  thus  addressed  the  throng : 
'  Why  this  astonishment  on  eveiy  face, 
Te  men  of  Sparta !    Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder !    0  my  friends  ! 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  arduous  paths 
'Which  lead  to  virtue  1    Fruitless  were  the  toil. 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  placed 
The  distant  summit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Coald  intercept  our  passage.    But  in  vain 
His  blackest  nowns  and  terrors  he  assumes 
To  shake  the  firmness  of  the  mind  which  knows 
That,  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  wo ; 
That,  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns, 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  spealc,  O  Sparta !  and  demand  my  life ; 
Mj  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call. 
And  smiles  on  glorious  fate.    To  live  with  fame 
The  gods  allow  to  many ;  but  to  die 
With  eonai  lustre  is  a  blessing  Heaven 
Selects  nom  all  the  choicest  boons  of  fate, 
And  with  a  sparing  hand  on  few  bestows.' 
Salvation  thus  to  Sparta  he  proclaimed. 
Joy,  wrapt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused. 
Suspending  praise ;  nor  praise  at  last  resounds 
In  nij^  acclaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven ; 
A  reverential  murmur  breathes  applause. 

The  nature  of  the  poem  affords  scope  for  interesting 
situations  and  descriptions  of  natural  objects  in  a 
romantic  country,  wMch  Glover  occasionally  avails 
himself  of  with  good  effect.  There  is  great  beauty 
and  classic  ele^nce  in  this  sketch  of  the  fountain  at 
the  dweUing  of  Oileus : — 

I    Beside  the  public  way  an  oval  fount 

<    Of  marble  sparkled  with  a  silver  spray 

;   Of  falling  rills,  collected  from  above. 

'   The  army  halted,  and  their  hollow  casques 
Dipped  in  the  limpid  stream.    Behind  it  rose 
An  edifice,  composed  of  native  roots, 
And  oaken  trunks  of  knotted  girth  unwrought. 
Within  were  beds  of  moss.    Old  battered  arms 
Hung  finom  the  roof.    The  curious  chiefs  approach. 
These  words,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rude, 
H^istias  reads ;  the  rest  in  silence  hear : 
*  Yon  marble  fountain,  by  Oileus  placed. 
To  thirsty  lips  in  living  water  flows ; 
For  weary  steps  he  framed  this  cool  retreat ; 
A  grateful  ofieriug  here  to  rural  peace, 
His  dinted  shield,  his  helmet  he  resigned. 
O  passenger !  if  bom  to  noble  deeds. 
Thou  would'st  obtain  perpetual  grace  from  Jove, 
Devote  thy  vigour  to  heroic  toils. 
And  thy  decline  to  hospitable  cares. 
Rest  bare;  then  seek  Oileus  in  his  vale* 


In  the  'Athcnais'  we  have  a  continuation  of  the 
same  classic  story  and  landscape.  The  following  is 
an  exquisite  description  of  a  night  scene : — 

Silver  Phoebe  spreads 
A  light,  reposing  on  the  quiet  lake. 
Save  where  the  snowy  rival  of  her  hue. 
The  gliding  swan,  behind  him  leaves  a  trail 
In  luminous  vibration.    Lo !  an  isle 
Swells  on  the  surface.    Marble  structures  there 
New  gloss  of  beauty  borrow  from  the  moon 
To  deck  the  shore.    Now  silence  gently  yields 
To  measured  strokes  of  oars.    The  orange  groves. 
In  rich  profusion  round  the  fertile  verge. 
Impart  to  fisnning  breezes  fresh  perfumes 
Exhaustless,  visiting  the  scene  with  sweets, 
Which  soften  even  Briareus;  but  the  son 
Of  Gobxyas,  heavy  with  devouring  cue, 
Uncharmed,  unheeding  sits. 

The  scene  presented  by  the  shores  of  Salamis  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  depicted. 
The  poet  gives  no  burst  of  enthusiasm  to  kindle  up 
his  page,  and  his  versification  retains  most  of  its 
usual  hardness  and  want  of  flow  and  cadence ;  yet 
the  assembkge  described  is  so  vast  and  magnificent, 
and  his  enumeration  is  so  varied,  that  the  picture 
carries  with  it  a  host  of  spirit-stirring  associations : — 

[^Tht  Armies  at  Salamts.'] 

0  sun  1  thou  o'er  Athenian  towers. 
The  citadel  and  fanes  in  ruin  huge. 
Dost,  rising  now,  illuminate  a  scene 
More  new,  more  wondrous  to  thy  piercing  eye 
Than  ever  time  disclosed.    Phaleron's  wave 
Presents  three  thousand  barks  in  pendants  rich ; 
Spectators,  clustering  like  Hymettian  bees. 
Hang  on  the  burdened  shrouds,  the  bending  yards. 
The  reeling  masts ;  the  whole  Cecropian  strand, 
Far  as  Eleusis,  seat  of  mystic  rites. 
Is  thronged  with  millions,  male  and  female  race. 
Of  Asia  and  of  Libya,  ranked  on  foot, 
On  horses,  camels,  cars,     ^galeos  tall. 
Half  down  his  long  declivity,  where  spreads 
A  moHsy  level,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
Displays  the  king,  environed  by  his  court. 
In  oriental  pomp ;  the  hill  behind 
By  warriors  covered,  like  some  trophy  huge, 
Ascends  in  varied  arms  and  banners  clad ; 
Below  the  monareh's  feet  the  immortal  guard. 
Line  under  line,  erect  their  gaudy  spears ; 
The  arrangement,  shelving  downward  to  the  beach. 
Is  edged  by  chosen  horse.     With  blazing  steel 
Of  Attic  arms  encircled,  from  the  deep 
Psvttalia  lifts  her  surface  to  the  sight. 
Like  Ariadne's  heaven-bespangling  crown, 
A  wreath  of  stars ;  beyond,  in  dread  array. 
The  Grecian  fleet,  four  hundred  galleys,  fill 
The  Salaminian  Straits ;  barbarian  prows 
In  two  divisions  point  to  either  mouth 
Six  hundred  brazen  beaks  of  tower-like  ships. 
Unwieldy  bulks ;  the  eently-swelling  soil 
Of  Salamis,  rich  island,  bounds  the  view. 
Along  her  silver-sanded  verge  arrayed, 
The  men-at-arms  exalt  their  naval  spears. 
Of  length  terrific.    All  the  tender  sex. 
Ranked  by  Timothea,  from  a  green  ascent. 
Look  down  in  beauteous  order  on  their  sires, 
Their  husbands,  lovers,  brothers,  sons,  prepared 
To  mount  the  rolling  deck.    The  younger  dames 
In  bridal  robes  are  clad ;  the  matrons  sage, 
In  solemn  raiment,  worn  on  sacred  days ; 
But  white  in  vesture,  like  their  maiden  breasts. 
Where  Zephyr  plays,  uplifting  with  his  breath 
The  loosely-waving  folds,  a  chosen  line 
Of  Attic  graces  in  the  front  is  placed ; 
From  each  fair  head  the  tresses  fall,  entwined 
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DodileT'i  HoiuB  ud  Bhop  In  FUl  MiO. 

mitic  ^ece«  and  poetical  effaiioni.  He  was  tlwsji 
itUcbed  to  literature,  and  thia,  aided  by  hit  excel- 
Init  condoct  raiaed  hint  from  the  low  condition  of 
liTery  terrant,  to  be  one  of  the  moat  infloentiiU 
_i -.1. of  the  time*  in  which  he  lived. 


ISong—TIu  Parting  Eim.'\ 
One  kind  wiah  before  we  part. 

Drop  a  Mar,  and  bid  adieu  : 
Thoon  ve  MTcr,  m;  fond  heart, 

TiU  we  in«et,  ahall  pact  for  you. 
Tot,  J*t  weep  not  to,  nij  lore, 

Let  me  kin  that  falling  tear ; 
Thongh  mj  body  muat  lemOTB, 

All  my  loul  will  atill  be  hare. 
All  my  Mnil,  and  all  my  heart, 

And  eTeiT  wiah  ghall  pant  for  you ; 
One  kind  kus  then,  ere  we  part, 

Draf  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu. 


SuciTEi.  BiiBOP  (1731-1795)  wai  an  Engllah 
derryman,  llaiter  of  Merchant  Tailora'  School, 
LondiDo,  and  author  of  lome  misccUaneoiu  eiwi;i 
and  poema.  Ttae  best  of  hia  poetry  waa  deroted  to 
the  praiae  of  hia  wife ;  and  few  can  read  auch  linea 
aa  the  fbUowing  withoat  believing  that  Bishop  waa 
Ml  imiaiile  and  happy  man  ■.■~ 

To  Mr»  Biiliop,  m>  tb  AmUvinary  <^  her  Wedda^ 
Oaf,  tduik  mti  alto  )ur  Birth-Day,  vritk  a  Jliag. 
'  Tbec,  Maiy,  irith  thia  rin^  I  wed* — 
So,  fourteen  jean  ago,  I  aaid. 
Behold  another  ring  !^'  For  what  V 
'To  wed  thee  o'era^ainr    Why  not! 


With  that  fint  ring  I  married  youth, 
Qmx,  beauty,  iunocenoe,  and  truth; 
Taite  long  admirrd,  aenH  long  rerenrd. 
And  bU  mj  Molly  then  appeued. 
If  aba,  by  merit  lince  diacloaed, 
ProTO  twice  the  woman  1  auppowd, 
I  plead  that  double  merit  now. 
To  juatify  a  double  tow. 
Here,  then,  to-day  (with  faith  aa  aon) 
With  ardour  aa  interne,  aa  pure, 
Aa  when,  amidit  the  ritea  diiine. 


With  thia  1  wed,  till  death  ua  part. 
Thy  riper  vittues  to  my  heiui ; 
Thoaa  virtnea  which,  before  untried. 
The  wife  haa  added  to  the  bride ; 
Theie  virtuea,  whofe  piogresaiTe  claim, 
Endearing  wedlock'a  very  name, 
My  soul  enjoya,  my  aong  approrea, 
For  conacience'  sake  aa  well  aa  love's. 

And  why  I — They  abow  me  every  hour 
Honour'a  high  thought.  Affection 'a  power, 


'  It  ii  not  Sir  William  Jones's  poetry,"  aaya  Mr 
SoDthey,  *  that  can  perpetnate  hia  name.'  Thia  is 
true:  it  was  as  an  oriental  acholar  and  legislator, 
an  enlightened  lawyer  and  patriot,  that  he  earned 
his  laorela.  Hi*  profomid  learning  and  philological 
teietrchea  (he  wa«  maater  of  twenty -eight  languages) 
were  the  wonder  and  admiratioQ  of  hia  contempo- 
raries.   Sir  William  wa«  bom  in  London  in  1746. 


^wmiamJonaa 

His  father  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  but  died 
when  bia  son  waa  only  three  year*  of  age.  The 
care  of  educating  young  Jonea  dOTolved  upon  hia 
mother,  who  ws*  well  qualified  for  the  duly  by  her 
virtues  and  eitenaive  learning.  When  in  his  fifth 
year,  the  imagination  of  tlie  young  acholar  i 
caught  by  the  sublime  description  of  the  angel  in 
tlie  tenth  chapter  of  the  Apocolypxe,  and  the  im- 
pression was  never  effaced.  In  1753  he  was  placed 
IIS 
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at  Harrow  school,  where  he  continued  nearly  ten 
years,  and  hecame  an  accomplished  and  critical  clas- 
sical scholar.  He  did  not  confine  liimself  merely  to 
the  ancient  authors  usually  studied,  but  added  a 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  characters,  and  acquired 
sufficient  Hebrew  to  read  the  Psalms.  In  1764  he 
was  entered  of  University  college,  Oxford.  Here 
his  taste  for  oriental  literature  continued,  and  he 
engaged  a  native  of  Aleppo,  whom  he  had  discovered 
in  London,  to  act  as  his  preceptor.  He  also  assidu- 
ously perused  the  Greek  poets  and  historians.  In 
his  nineteenth  year,  Jones  accepted  an  ofibr  to  be 
private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  afterwards  Earl 
Spencer.  A  fellowship  at  Oxford  was  also  conferred 
upon  him,  and  thus  the  scholar  was  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  want>  and  enabled  to  pursue  his  favou- 
rite and  imremitting  studies.  Aji  opportunity  of 
displaying  one  branch  of  his  acquirements  was 
afforded  in  1768.  The  king  of  Denmark  in  that 
year  visited  England,  and  brought  with  him  an 
eastern  manuscript,  cont^ning  the  life  of  Nadir 
Shah,  which  he  wished  translated  into  French. 
Jones  executed  this  arduous  task,  being,  as  Lord 
Teignmouth,  his  biographer,  remarks,  the  only  ori- 
ent^ scholar  in  England  adequate  to  the  performance. 
He  still  continued  in  the  noble  family  of  Spencer, 
and  in  1769  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Uie  continent 
Next  year,  feeling  anxious  to  attain  an  independent 
station  in  life,  he  entered  himself  a  student  of  the 
Temple,  and,  applying  himself  with  his  characteristic 
ardour  to  his  new  profession,  he  contemplated  with 
pleasure  the  *  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of  England,* 
and  mastered  their  most  important  principles  and 
details.  In  1774  he  published  Commentaries  on 
Asiatic  Poetry^  but  finding  that  jurisprudence  was  a 
jealous  mistress,  and  would  not  admit  the  eastern 
muses  to  participate  in  his  attentions,  he  devoted 
himself  for  some  years  exclusively  to  his  legal 
studies.  A  patriotic  feeling  was  mingled  with  this 
resolution.  *  Had  I  lived  at  Rome  or  Atliens,'  he 
said,  '  I  should  have  preferred  the  labours,  studies, 
and  dangers  of  their  orators  and  illustrious  citizens 
—connected  as  they  were  with  banishment  and  even 
death — to  the  groves  of  the  poets  or  the  gardens  of 
the  philosophers.  Here  I  adopt  the  same  resolution. 
The  constitution  of  England  is  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  that  of  Borne  or  Athens.'  Jones  now  practised 
at  the  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts.  In  1778,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  speeches  of  Isseus,  in  causes  con- 
cerning the  law  of  succession  to  property  at  Athens, 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  a  commentary.  The 
stirring  events  of  the  time  in  whidi  he  lived  were 
not  beheld  without  strong  interest  by  this  accom- 
plished scholar.  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
American  war  and  to  the  slave  trade,  then  so  pre- 
valent, and  in  1781  he  produced  his  noble  Ahaic 
Ode,  animated  by  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  a  high  strain  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  He  also 
joined  in  representing  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
a  reform  of  the  electoral  system  in  England.  But 
though  he  made  speeches  and  wrote  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  pure  government,  Jones  was 
no  party  man,  and  was  desirous,  he  said,  of  being 
transported  to  the  distance  of  five  thousand  leagues 
from  all  the  fatal  discord  of  contending  politicians. 
His  wishes  were  soon  accomplished.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  and  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Dr  Shipley,  bishop  of  St  Asaph ;  and 
in  April  1783,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  em- 
barked for  India,  never  to  return.  Sir  Williun 
Jones  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions  with  all 
the  advantages  of  a  high  reputation,  unsullied  in- 


tegrity, disinterested  benevolence,  and  unwearied 
perseverance.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  from 
nis  duties,  he  directed  his  attention  to  scientific 
objects,  and  established  a  society  in  Calcutta  to  pro- 
mote inquiries  by  the  ingenious,  and  to  concentrate 
the  knowledge  to  be  collected  in  Asia.  In  1784,  his 
health  being  afibcted  by  the  climate  and  the  doae- 
ness  of  his  application,  he  made  a  tour  through 
various  parts  of  India,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
wrote  The  Enchanted  Fruity  or  Hindoo  Wife,  a  poeti- 
cal tale,  and  a  TreaXist  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  India,  He  also  studied  the  Sanscrit  language, 
being  unwilling  to  continue  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Pundits,  who  dealt  out  Hindoo  law  as  they  pleased. 
Some  translations  from  oriental  authors,  and  origi- 
nal poems  and  essays,  he  contributed  to  a  periodical 
established  at  Calcutta,  entitled  The  Asiatic  Mis- 
ceHany,  He  meditated  an  epic  poem  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  England  by  Brutus,  to  which  his  knowledge 
of  Hindoo  mythology  suggested  a  new  machinery, 
the  agency  of  Hindoo  deities.  To  soften  the  violence 
of  the  fiction  into  harmony  with  probability,  the 
poet  conceived  the  future  comprehension  of  Ilindo- 
ston  within  the  circle  of  British  dominion,  as  pro- 
spectively visible  in  the  age  of  Brutus,  to  the  guar- 
dian angels  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  This  gorgeous 
design  he  had  matured  so  far  as  to  write  the  argu- 
ments of  the  intended  books  of  his  epic,  but  tlie 
poem  itself  he  did  not  live  to  attempt  In  1789  Sir 
William  translated  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  ^aroii- 
tala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  which  exhibits  a  picture  of 
Hindoo  manners  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  engaged  to  compile  a  digest  of  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  laws;  and  in  1794  he  translated 
the  Ordinances  of  Menu  or  the  Hindoo  system  of 
duties,  religious  and  civiL  His  motive  to  this  task, 
like  his  inducement  to  the  digest,  was  to  aid  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  our  legislature  in  securing 
to  the  natives,  in  a  qualified  degree,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  their  own  laws.  Eager  to  accom- 
plish his  digest,  Sir  WUliam  Jones  remained  in 
India  after  the  delicate  health  of  Lady  Jones  com- 
pelled her  departure  in  December  1793.  He  pro- 
I)osed  to  follow  her  in  the  ensuing  season,  but  in  April 
he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  tlie  liver,  which 
terminated  fatally,  after  an  illness  of  one  week,  on  the 
27th  of  April  1794.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  his 
remains,  and  the  East  India  Company  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  CathedraL 
The  attainments  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  so  pro- 
found and  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  liow 
he  had  comprised  them  in  his  short  life  of  forty- 
eight  years.  As  a  linguist  he  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed;  for  his  knowledge  extended  to  a 
critical  study  of  the  literature  and  antiquities  of 
various  nations.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  attained  to  a 
high  rank  in  England,  and  he  was  the  Justinian  of 
India.  In  general  science  there  were  few  depnrt- 
ments  of  which  he  was  ignorant:  in  chemistry* 
mathematics,  botany,  and  music,  he  was  equally  pro- 
ficient '  He  seems,'  says  his  biographer,  *  to  have 
acted  on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  had  been  at- 
tained was  attainable  by  him ;  and  he  was  never  ob- 
served to  overlook  or  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  accomplishments  or  to  his  knowledge. 
When  in  India,  his  studies  began  with  the  dawn ; 
and  in  seasons  of  intermission  from  professional  duty, 
continued  throughout  the  day ;  meditation  retraced 
and  confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  invca> 
tigation  discovered.  By  a  regtilar  application  of 
time  to  particular  occupations,  he  pursued  various 
objects  without  confusion;  and  in  undertakings 
which  depended  on  his  individual  perseverance,  h« 
was  never  deterred  by  difficulties  from  proceeding  to 
a  successful   termination.'     With  respect  to  the 
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diTiaion  of  his  time.  Sir  William  Jones  had  written 
in  India,  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  the  following 
lines: — 

Bir  Edward  Coke: 

Six  houn  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prajer — the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

Hather: 

Seren  hoon  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seren. 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven.* 

The  poems  of  Sir  William  Jones  have  been  collected 
sod  printed  in  two  smsU  volumes.  An  early  coUec- 
tioQ  was  published  by  himself,  ^dedicated  to  the 
Countess  Spencer,  in  1772.  They  consist  of  a  few 
original  pieces  in  English  and  Latin,  and  transla- 
tions from  Petrarch  and  Pindar;  paraphrases  of 
Torkish  and  Chinese  odes,  hymns  on  subjects  of 
Hindoo  mythology,  Indian  Tales,  and  a  few  songs 
from  the  Persian.  Of  these  the  beautiful  lyric  from 
'  Hsfiz  is  the  most  valuable.  The  taste  of  Sir  William 
I  Jones  was  early  turned  towards  eastern  poetry,  in 
which  he  was  captivated  with  new  images,  expres- 
sions, and  allegories,  but  there  is  a  want  of  chaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  most  of  these  productions. 
The  name  of  their  illustrious  author  '  reflects  credit,' 
ss  CsmpbeU  remarks,  '  on  poetical  biography,  but 
his  secondary  fame  as  a  composer  shows  that  the 
pslm  of  poetry  is  not  likely  to  be  won,  even  by 
great  genius,  without  exclusive  devotion  to  the  pur- 
suit* 


An  Ode,  in  JmUalion  o/Ataeus, 

What  constitutes  a  state! 
Not  high-rused  battlement  or  laboured  mound^ 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafbs  perfume  to  pride. 

No :  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
Am  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
Bat  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  darn  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state. 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 


Soch  was  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretan  shore! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile ! 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  f 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

'TIS  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

•  Am  napects  sleep,  the  exampls  of  Sir  Walter  Bcott  may  be 
to  that  of  Sir  WUlUun  Jones,  for  the  great  novelist  has 
that  ha  required  leveD  hours  of  total  unooDSciouaoeM  to 
fit  him  for  the  4utlee  of  the  day. 


A  Persian  Song  of  Hajiz. 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  would'st  charm  my  sight, 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold  ; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand. 
Would  five  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara's  vaunted  gold. 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow. 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say : 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mcwellay. 

0!  when  these  fair  perfidious  maids. 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest. 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display, 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades, 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest. 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow : 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs. 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart  t 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow. 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes, 
Require  the  borrowed  gloss  of  art  t 

Speak  not  of  fate :  ah !  change  the  theme. 
And  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine. 
Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  bloom : 
'Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream ; 
To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine. 
Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beauty  has  such  resistless  power. 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
Sighed  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy : 
For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour. 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage)  : 
While  music  charms  the  ravished  ear ; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes. 
Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard ! 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  love  thee  still : 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip  1 
Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 
From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill, 
Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip  1 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay, 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease. 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung : 

Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 

But  oh  !  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung  I 

The  Conduding  Sentence  of  Berkeley* t  Sirit  Jmitaicd, 

Before  thy  mystic  altar,  heavenly  Truth, 
I  kneel  in  manhood  as  I  knelt  in  youth : 
Thus  let  me  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decay. 
And  life's  last  shade  be  brightened  by  thy  ray : 
Then  shall  my  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  below. 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  glow.* 

*  The  following  ia  the  last  sentence  of  the  Slrla :—'  He  that 
would  make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge  must  dedicate  hia 
age  aa  well  aa  youth,  the  latter  growth  aa  well  aa  the  first 
fruiU,  at  the  altar  of  Truth.' 
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Tetnutic — From  the  Pernan, 

On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-bom  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  while  all  around  thee  smiled  ; 
So  live,  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep. 
Calm  thou  mayst  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

FRANCIS  FAWKE8. 

Francis  Fawkes  (1721-1777)  translated  Ana- 
creon,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  other  classic  poets,  and 
wrote  some  pleasing  original  verses.  He  was  a 
clergyman,  and  died  ricar  of  Hayes,  in  Kent  Fawkes 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Johnson  and  Warton; 
but,  however  classic  in  his  tastes  and  studies,  he 
seems,  like  Oldys,  to  have  relished  a  cup  of  English 
ale.  The  following  song  is  still,  and  wiU  always  be, 
a  favourite : — 


The  Brown  Jug, 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mild  ale, 
(In  which  1  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale) 
Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul, 
As  e'er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fathomed  a  bowl ; 
In  bousing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel. 
And  among  jolly  topers  he  bore  off  the  bell. 

It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease. 
In  his  flower-woTen  arbour,  as  gay  as  you  please, 
With  a  friend  and  a  pipe  puffing  sorrows  awav, 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay, 
His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut, 
And  he  died  full  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 

His  body  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain, 

And  time  into  clay  had  resolved  it  again, 

A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug. 

And  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  formed  this  brown  jug ; 

Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild  ale, 

So  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale ! 

Johnson  acknowledged  that  'Frank  Fawkes  had 
done  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  very  finely.' 

WILLXAX  WHTTEHEAD. 

Willi  AH  Whitehead  (1715-1785)  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  poet-laureate,  after  it  had  been  re- 
fused by  Gray.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  distinguished  himself  at  Winchester 
school,  on  leaving  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  Clare-hall,  in  the  university  of  his  native  town. 
He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey.  Whitehead  had  a  taste  for  the  drama,  and 
wrote  TTie  Boman  Father,  and  Creusa,  two  indifferent 
plays.  After  he  had  received  his  appointment  as 
laureate,  he  was  attacked  by  Churchill,  and  a  host 
of  inferior  satirists,  but  he  wisely  made  no  reply. 
In  the  family  of  Lord  Jersey  he  enjoyed  comfort 
and  happiness,  till  death,  at  seventy,  put  a  period 
to  his  inoffensive  life. 

Vandy, 

[This  oftiy  and  playful  poem  opens  with  the  deicription  of  a 
rural  pair  <rf  eaqr  fortune,  who  live  mnoh  apart  from  eoctety.] 

Two  smiling  springs  had  waked  the  flowers 
That  paint  the  meads,  or  fringe  the  bowers, 
(Ye  lovers,  lend  your  wondering  ears, 
Who  count  by  months,  and  not  by  yearn). 
Two  smiling  springs  had  chaplets  wore 
To  crown  their  solitude,  and  love : 
When,  lo  I  they  find,  they  can't  tell  how, 
Their  walks  are  not  so  pleasant  now. 
The  seasons  sure  were  changed ;  the  place 
Had,  somehow,  got  a  different  fSsoe^ 


Some  blast  had  struck  the  cheerful  scene ; 
The  lawns,  the  woods  were  not  so  green. 
The  purling  rill,  which  murmured  by. 
And  once  was  liquid  harmony. 
Became  a  sluggish,  reedy  pool ; 
The  days  grew  hot,  the  evenings  cooL 
The  moon,  with  all  the  starry  reign. 
Were  melancholy's  silent  train. 
And  then  the  tedious  winter  night — 
They  could  not  read  by  candle-light. 

Full  oft,  unknowing  why  they  did. 
They  called  in  adventitious  aid. 
A  faithful  favourite  dog  ('twas  thus 
With  Tobit  and  Telemachus) 
Amused  their  steps ;  and  for  a  while 
They  viewed  his  gambols  with  a  smile. 
The  kitten,  too,  was  comical. 
She  played  so  oddly  with  her  tail. 
Or  in  the  glass  was  pleased  to  find 
Another  cat,  and  peeped  behind. 

A  courteous  neighbour  at  the  door. 
Was  deemed  intrusive  noise  no  more. 
For  rural  visits,  now  and  then. 
Are  right,  as  men  must  live  with  men. 
Then  cousin  Jenny,  fresh  from  town, 
A  new  recruit,  a  dear  delight  I 
Made  many  a  heavy  hour  go  down, 
At  mom,  at  noon,  at  eve,  at  night : 
Sure  they  could  hear  her  jokes  for  ever, 
She  was  so  sprightly  and  so  clever ! 

Yet  neighbours  were  not  quite  the  things 
What  joy,  alas  1  could  converse  bring 
With  awkward  creatures  bred  at  home — 
The  dog  grew  dull,  or  troublesome. 
The  cat  £td  spoiled  the  kitten's  merit. 
And,  with  her  youth,  had  lost  her  spirit. 
And  jokes  repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 
Had  quite  exhausted  Jenny's  store. 
— *  And  then,  my  dear,  I  can't  abide 
This  always  sauntering  side  by  side.  ^ 
*  Enough!'  he  cries, '  the  reason's  plain : 
For  causes  never  rack  your  brain. 
Our  neiffhbouis  are  like  other  folks  ; 
Skip's  playful  tricks,  and  Jenny's  jokes. 
Are  still  delightful,  still  would  please. 
Were  we,  my  dear,  ourselves  at  ease. 
Look  round,  with  an  impartial  eye, 
On  yonder  fields,  on  yonder  sky; 
The  azure  cope,  the  flowers  below. 
With  all  their  wonted  colours  glow  ; 
The  rill  still  murmurs ;  and  the  moon 
Shines,  as  she  did,  a  softer  sun. 
No  change  has  made  the  seasons  fail, 
No  comet  brushed  us  with  his  tail. 
The  scene's  the  same,  the  same  the  weathe^— 
We  live,  my  dear,  too  much  together,' 

Agreed.    A  rich  old  uncle  dies. 
And  added  wealth  the  means  supplies. 
With  eaeer  haste  to  town  thev  new. 
Where  all  must  please,  for  all  was  new.    •    • 

Why  should  we  paint,  in  tedious  song, 
How  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
They  drove  at  first  with  curious  haste 
Through  Lud's  vast  town ;  or,  as  they  passed 
'Midst  risings,  fallings,  and  repairs 
Of  streets  on  streets,  and  squares  on  squares, 
Describe  how  strong  their  wonder  grew 
At  buildings — and  at  builders  too  1    *    * 

When  Night  her  murkv  pinions  spread. 
And  sober  folks  retire  to  bed. 
To  every  public  place  they  flew. 
Where  Jenny  told  them  who  was  who. 
Money  was  alwavs  at  command. 
And  tripped  witn  pleasure  hand  in  haiuL 
Money  was  equipage,  was  show, 
QaUini's,  Almack's,  and  Soho ; 
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The  paue-pctrtimi  throagh  ereiy  Tein 

Of  dutipAtion's  hrdn  reign.  *        * 

Suffice  it,  that  hj  just  degrees 
Thej  reached  all  heights,  and  rose  with  ease ; 
(For  beauty  wins  its  way  uncalled. 
And  ready  dupes  are  ne'er  black-balled.) 
Each  gambling  dame  she  knew,  and  he 
Knew  erery  shark  of  quality ; 
From  the  grave  cautious  few  who  liTe 
On  thoughtless  youth,  and  liring  thritei 
To  the  light  train  who  mimic  France, 
And  the  soft  sons  of  nonchalance. 
While  Jenny,  now  no  more  of  use. 
Excuse  succeeding  to  excuse. 
Grew  piqued,  and  prudently  withdrew 
To  shilling  whist,  and  chicken  loo. 

AdTanoed  to  fashion's  wavering  head, 
They  now,  where  once  they  followed,  led ; 
Devised  new  systems  of  delight, 
A-bed  all  day,  and  up  all  night. 
In  different  circles  reigned  supreme ; 
Wives  copied  her,  and  husbands  him ; 
Till  so  divindy  life  ran  on. 
So  separate,  so  quite  6on-ton, 
That,  meeting  in  a  public  place. 
They  scarcely  knew  each  other's  face. 

At  last  they  met,  by  his  desire, 
A UU-iL-UU  across  the  fire; 
Looked  in  each  other's  face  awhile, 
With  half  a  tear,  and  half  a  smile. 
The  ruddy  health,  which  wont  to  grace 
With  manly  glow  his  rural  face. 
Now  scarce  retained  its  faintest  streak, 
So  sallow  was  his  leathern  cheek. 
She,  lank  and  pale,  and  hollow-eyed. 

With  rouge  had  striven  in  vain  to  hide 

What  once  was  beauty,  and  repair 

The  rapine  of  the  midnight  air. 
Silence  is  eloquence,  'tis  said. 

Both  wished  to  speak,  both  hung  the  head. 

At  length  it  burst.    '  'Tis  time,' he  criesy 

'  When  tired  of  folly,  to  be  wise. 

Are  you  too  tired !' — then  checked  a  groan. 

She  wept  consent,  and  he  went  on : 
*  How  delieate  the  married  life  1 

You  love  your  husband,  I  my  wife ; 

Not  even  satiety  could  tame. 

Nor  dissipation  quench  the  flame. 
True  to  the  bias  of  our  kind, 

Tis  happiness  we  wish  to  find. 

In  rural  scenes  retired  we  sought 

In  vain  the  dear,  delicious  draught. 

Though  blest  wi^  love's  indulg^t  store, 

We  found  we  wanted  something  more. 

Twaa  company,  'twas  friends  to  share 

The  bliss  we  languished  to  declare ; 

Twas  social  converse,  change  of  scene. 

To  soothe  the  sullen  hour  of  spleen ; 

Short  absences  to  wake  desire. 

And  sweet  regrets  to  fan  the  fire. 
We  left  the  lonesome  place,  and  found| 

In  dissipation's  giddy  round, 

A  thousand  novelties  to  wake 

The  springs  of  life,  and  not  to  break. 

As,  firam  we  nest  not  wandering  far. 

In  licht  excursions  through  the  ait, 

The  feathered  tenants  of  the  grove 

Around  in  mazy  circles  move. 

Sip  the  cool  springs  that  murmuring  flow, 

Or  taste  the  blossom  on  the  bough  ; 

We  sported  freely  with  the  rest ; 

And  still,  retummg  to  the  nest, 

In  easy  mirth  we  cnatted  o'er 

The  tnfles  of  the  day  before. 
Behold  us  now,  dissolving  quite 

In  the  full  ocean  of  delight ; 


In  pleasures  every  hour  employ. 
Immersed  in  all  the  world  calls  joy; 
Our  affluence  easing  the  expense 
Of  splendour  and  magnificence  ; 
Our  company,  the  exalted  set 
Of  all  that's  gay,  and  all  that's  great : 
Nor  happy  yet  1  and  where's  the  wonder  I 
We  live,  my  dear,  too  mudi  cmunderf 

The  moml  of  my  tale  is  this : 
Variety's  the  soul  of  bliss ; 
But  such  variety  alone 
As  makes  our  home  the  more  our  own. 
As  from  the  heart's  impelling  power 
The  life-blood  poun  its  genial  store ; 
Though  taking  each  a  various  way. 
The  active  streams  meandering  play 
Through  every  arteiy,  every  vein, 
All  to  the  heart  return  again ; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  career, 
But  still  return  and  centre  there ; 
So  real  happiness  below 
Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  flow ; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  syren's  song. 
Must  stray  too  far,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend ; 
Must  there  begin,  and  there  must  end ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force^ 
Aad  gain  fresh  vigour  from  their  souioei 


DB  JAH£B  GRAINOEB. 

Dr  James  Gaaikoer  (1721-1766)  was,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  seen  by  Mr  Prior,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Goldsmith,  *  of  a  gentleman's  family  in 
Cumberland.'  He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh, 
was  in  the  army,  and,  on  the  peace,  established  him- 
self as  a  medicid  practitioner  in  London.  His  poem 
of  Soliiude  appeared  in  1755,  and  was  praised  by 
Johnson,  who  considered  the  opening  '  very  noble.' 
Grainger  wrote  several  other  pieces,  translated 
Tibullus,  and.  was  a  critic  in  the  Monthly  Review. 
In  1759  he  went  to  St  Christophers,  in  the  Wesi 
Indies,  commenced  practising  as  a  physician,  anc 
married  a  lady  of  fortune.  During  his  residena 
there,  he  wrote  his  poem  of  the  Sugar-Cane,  which 
Shenstone  thought  capable  of  being  rendered  a  gooc 
poem ;  and  the  arguments  in  which,  Southey  says 
are  *  ludicrously  flat  and  formal'  One  point  is  cer 
tainly  ridiculous  enough ;  •  he  very  poetically,*  sayi 
Campbell, '  dignifies  the  poor  negroes  with  the  nami 
of  *'  Bwains." '    Grainger  died  in  the  West  Indies. 

Ode  to  SciUvde, 

O  Solitude,  romantic  maid  I 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread. 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clif^  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 
Or  starting  from  yoTir  half-year's  sleep. 
From  He<£i  view  the  thawing  deep, 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey. 
You,  recluse,  again,  I  woo, 
And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveying, 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing. 
Purse-proud,  elbowing  insolence. 
Bloated  empiric,  pufled  Pretence, 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaks. 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks, 
Intrusion  with  a  fopling's  face, 
(Ignorant  of  time  and  place), 
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Sparks  of  fire  Dissension  blowing, 
Ductile,  court-bred  Flattery,  bowing. 
Restraint's  stiff  neck.  Grimace's  leer, 
Squint-ejed  Censure's  artful  sneer. 
Ambition's  buskins,  steeped  in  blood, 
Fljr  thy  presence,  Solitude. 

Sage  Reflection,  bent  with  years, 
Conscious  Virtue  roid  of  fears. 
Muffled  Silence,  wood-nymph  shy, 
Meditation's  piercing  eye. 
Halcyon  Peace  on  moss  reclined, 
Retrospect  that  scans  the  mind, 
Wrapt  earth-gazing  Reyerie, 
Blushing  artless  Modesty, 
Health  Siat  snuffs  the  morning  air. 
Full-eyed  Truth  with  bosom  bare, 
Inspiration,  Nature's  child, 
Seek  the  solitaiy  wild. 

You,  with  the  tragic  muse  retired. 

The  wise  Euripides  inspired ; 

You  taught  the  Badly-pleading  air 

That  Athens  sayed  from  ruins  bare. 

You  gaye  the  Cean's  tears  to  flow, 

And  unlocked  the  springs  of  wo ; 

You  penned  what  exiled  Naso  thought, 

And  poured  the  melancholy  note. 

With  Petrarch  o'er  Vaucluse  you  strayed. 

When  death  snatched  his  long-loyed  maid ; 

You  taught  the  rocks  her  loss  to  mourn. 

Ye  strewed  wiUi  flowers  her  yirgin  urn. 

And  late  in  Haglcy  you  were  seen. 

With  bloodshot  eyes,  and  sombre  mien; 

Hymen  his  yellow  yestment  tore. 

And  Dirge  a  wreath  of  cypress  wore. 

But  chief  your  own  the  solemn  lay 

That  wept  Nardssa  young  and  gay ; 

Darkness  clapped  her  sable  wing. 

While  you  touched  the  mournful  string ; 

Anguish  left  the  pathless  wild. 

Grim-faced  Melancholy  smiled, 

Drowsy  Midnight  ceased  to  yawn^ 

The  starry  host  put  back  the  dawn ; 

Aside  their  harps  eyen  seraphs  flung 

To  hear  thy  sweet  Complaint,  0  Young  I 

When  all  nature's  hushed  asleep, 

Nor  Loye  nor  Guilt  their  yigils  keep. 

Soft  you  leaye  your  cayemed  den. 

And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men ; 

But  when  Phosjihor  brings  the  dawn 

By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn, 

Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat 

And  the  early  huntsman  meet, 

Where,  as  you  pensiye  pace  along. 

You  catch  the  distant  shepherd's  song. 

Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew. 

Or  the  rising  primrose  yiew. 

Deyotion  lends  her  heayen-plumed  wingv. 

You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  sings. 

But  when  mid-day  feryoun  glow. 

To  upland  aiiy  shades  you  go, 

Where  neyer  sunburnt  woodman  came, 

Nor  sportsman  chased  the  timid  game ; 

And  there  beneath  an  oak  reclined. 

With  drowsy  waterfalls  behind. 

You  sink  to  rest. 

Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night 

From  the  neighbouring  poplar's  height. 

Wake  you  with  her  solemn  strain, 

And  teach  pleased  Echo  to  complain. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 
Sweeter  eyeiy  sweet  perfume ; 
Purer  eyeiy  fountain  flows. 
Stronger  eyety  wildling  grows. 
Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please, 
Or  for  fame  xenounoe  their  ease. 


What  is  fame  t  an  empty  bubble. 
Gold  t  a  transient  shining  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  countiy  bleed. 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed  t 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain. 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  yain. 
Then  let  me,  sequestered  fair. 
To  your  sibyl  grot  repair ; 
On  yon  hanging  cliff  it  stands. 
Scooped  by  nature's  salyage  hands. 
Bosomed  in  the  gloomy  s^ule 
Of  cypress  not  with  age  decayed. 
Where  the  owl  still-hooting  sits. 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits. 
There  in  loftier  strains  111  sing 
Whence  the  changing  seasons  spring; 
Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies. 
Whence  the  wayes  subside  and  rise, 
Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail. 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale ; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine. 
The  boumless  macrocosm's  thine.      * 


JJlMES  herrick. 

James  Merrick  (1720-1766)  was  a  diitingnished 
classical  scholar,  and  tutor  to  Lord  North  at  Oxford. 
He  took  orders,  but  was  unable  to  do  duty,  from 
delicate  health.  Merrick  wrote  some  hymns,  and 
attempted  a  yersion  of  the  psalms,  with  no  great 
success.  We  subjoin  an  amusing  and  instmctiTe 
fable  by  this  worthy  diyine : — 

The  Chamdeon. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark. 
With  eyes  that  haidly  seryed  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been. 
To  see  whateyer  could  be  seen. 
Returning  from  his  finished  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before ; 
Whateyer  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  trayelled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop : 

•  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
I'ye  seen — and  sure  I  ought  to  know.' — 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission. 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  trayellers  of  such  a  cast. 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed. 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat. 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that ; 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter. 
Of  the  Chameleon's  form  and  nature. 

*  A  stranger  animal,'  cries  one, 

'  Sure  neyer  liyed  beneath  the  sun  : 
A  lizard's  body  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue. 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined  ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  I 
How  slow  its  pace  !  and  then  its  hue — 
Who  eyer  saw  so  fine  a  blue  t* 

'  Hold  there,'  the  other  quick  replies, 
'  'Tis  green,  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes. 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay. 
And  wanned  it  in  the  sunny  ray  ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  Ticwod, 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food.' 

'  I'ye  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you. 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blue  ; 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  suryeyed 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade.' 

'  'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye.* 
'  Green  I'  cries  the  other  in  a  fuiy  : 

ISO 
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'  Whj,  air,  d'je  think  I've  loat  m;  ejea  t' 
'  Twcie  DO  great  losa,'  the  friend  »pli»  ; 
'  Por  if  thf  J  slwaji  Mrre  you  thus, 
YduII  find  them  but  of  little  UK.' 

So  hiph  kt  lut  the  contest  rose. 
From  worda  the;  &lm(Mt  came  to  bloin ; 
Alien  luckily  came  bj  »  thiid  ; 
Td  him  the  queatiaD  thej  nferred  : 
And  begged  Le'd  tell  them,  if  he  kuev. 
Whether  the  thing  wu  green  or  blue. 

'  Sin,'  criei  the  umpire, '  ceue  jour  pother ; 
The  cTe»ture'i  neither  oue  nor  t'other. 
I  euigfat  the  animal  lut  uicht, 
And  Tieved  it  o'er  by  candle-light : 
I  marked  it  well,  'twu  black  u  jet — 
Too  nare — -but  ri™,  I'tb  got  it  yet. 
And  can  produce  it.' — 'Pray,  iiir,  do  ; 
rU  Uy  my  life  the  thing  in  blue.' 
'And  rtl  be  awDni,  that  when  you're  tccn 
The  reptile,  you  11  pronounce  him  green.' 

'  Well,  then,  at  once  to  nwe  the  doubt,' 
Replies  the  man,  '  I'll  turn  him  out : 
And  when  before  your  eyes  Vie  set  him, 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him.' 

He  Mid  ;  and  full  befon  their  sight 
Prodaced  the  beasl,  and  Id  I^'twaa  white. 
Both  stared,  the  man  looked  voodroui  wise — 
■  «y  children,'  the  Chameleon  cries, 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue) 
*  Vdu  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  Tieir, 
Think  others  Kce  aa  well  aa  you: 
Nor  wonder  if  you  find  that  none 
Picfan  joap  eje-aighl  to  his  own.' 


JoHM  Scott  (1730-1:83)  wu  our  only  Qoaker 
poet  till  Bernard  Barton  graced  the  order  with  a 
•prie  of  ImueL    Scott  was  tbe  ton  of  a  draper  in 


piecea,  of  mediocre  merit    The  foUowing  teems  tc 
e  been  dictated  by  real  feeliiig,M  well  ai  QnalcGf 

principle : — 

[Ode  on  Ilearing  lie  Dnnn.] 
I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  tound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round : 
To  thoughtless  youth  it  pleasure  yieldi. 
And  lutes  from  cities  and  from  fields, 
To  aell  their  liberty  for  chaima 
Of  tawdry  lace,  and  glittering  arms  ; 
And  when  Ambition's  loice  commands. 
To  maroh,  and  fight,  and  fall  in  foreign  land*. 
I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round : 
To  me  it  talks  of  laToged  plains. 
And  burning  towns,  and  ruined  swaina, 
And  mangled  limba,  and  dying  groans. 
And  widows'  tears,  and  oiphans'  moana  ; 
And  all  that  misery's  hand  beatowi 
To  fill  tbe  catalogue  of  human  woes. 


WnxiAif  Oldys  (1696-1761)  wu  a  zeiloiu  lite-  I 
my  antiquary,  aiid   Korroy  King-at-Armi. 
~TOte  a  Life  of  Raleigh,  and  aasieUd  erery  autlior 

r  bookseller  who  required  a  leaf  from  his  volumin-  I 
oos  collections.  Hia  obscure  diligence  amassed  vari- 
ous interesting  particulars  of  literary  hiatory.  The  ' 
following  exquisite  little  Anacrcoutic  was  from  the 

Oldys,  who  occasioually  indulged  in  deep  I 
potations  of  ale,  for  which  he  was  caricatured  by  his 
friend  and  brother  antiquary,  Grose : — 

Song,  made  Ertemport  bg  a  Gattieman,  ocauioned  by  I 
a  Fly  Drinking  out  of  hia  Cap  of  Ale. 
Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly. 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I ; 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Coold'st  thou  sip  and  tip  it  up. 
Make  the  most  of  life  yoa  may, 
Ufa  is  short,  and  wean  away. 
Both  alUe  aremine  and  thine. 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline  ; 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  mare, 
ThODgfa  lepeated  to  threescore  ; 
Threescon  summen,  when  they're  gone. 
Will  appear  at  short  at  one.* 


John  CmrnHGHAii  (1739-1773),  the  ton  of  a 
wine-cooper  in  DubUn,  waa  a  respectable  actor,  and 
performed  teveral  yean  in  Digget's  company,  Edin- 
burgh, tn  hit  latter  years  he  resided  in  Newcatlle- 
on-Tyne,  In  the  house  of  a '  generous  printer,'  whose 
hotpitlUity  for  tome  time  supported  the  poet.  Cun-  i 
ninghaoi't  plecet  are  full  of  pastoral  simplicity  and 
lyrical  melody.     He  aimed  at  nothing  high,  and 

"m  failed. 

Song^Mas-Evt,  or  Kate  of  Ahtrieai. 
The  silver  moon's  enamoured  beam, 

Steals  softly  through  the  night. 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  stream. 

And  kiss  reflected  light. 


BeMt-a  Cmtto,  AmweU. 

f  IjaaSatL,  who  retired  \a  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire, 
'  and  here  tbe  poet  spent  his  days,  improving  hit  gar- 
den and  groiindt.     He  published  several  poetical 
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To  beds  of  state  go,  balmy  sleep, 
('Tis  where  you've  seldom  been,) 

May's  vigil  wbile  the  shepherds  keep 
With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  green  the  virgins  wait, 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 
Till  mom  unbars  her  golden  gate, 

And  gives  the  promised  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare, 

The  promised  May,  when  seen. 
Not  half  BO  fragrant,  half  so  £ur. 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes. 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throats. 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love. 
And  see — the  matin  lark  mistakes, 

He  quits  the  tufted  green : 
Fond  bird  I  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

'TIS  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead. 

Where  midnight  fairies  rove. 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead. 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love: 
For  see,  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh ; 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen ; 
And  hark!  the  happv  snepherdB  ciy, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Content,  a  PastoraL 

O'er  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren,  and  bare. 

As  wildered  and  wearied  I  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair, 

And  leads  me  o'er  lawns  to  her  home. 
Yellow   sheaves  from    rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had 
crowned. 

Green  rushes  were  strewed  on  her  floor, 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round, 

And  decked  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 

We  sat  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast, 

Fresh  fruits,  and  she  culled  me  the  best ; 
While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glances  she 
cast. 

Love  slily  stole  into  my  breast  I 
I  told  my  soft  wishes ;  she  sweetly  replied, 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine  I) 
I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied. 

But  take  me  fond  shepherd — I'm  thine. 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek. 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms  1 
I  kissed  the  ripe  roses  that  glbwed  on  her  cheek. 

And  locked  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 
Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep, 

And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream. 
Reclined  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep, 

ller  image  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rising  hills, 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views, 
Or  rest  on  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distils. 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  my  muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire, 

The  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The  cottager  Peace  is  well-known  for  her  sire, 

And  shepherds  have  named  her  Content. 


NATHAKIEL  COTTOK. 

Nathaniel  Cotton  (1721-1788),  wrote  Vinoiu 
in  Vene,  for  children,  and  a  yolume  of  poetical 
Mi$eeUanie$.  He  followed  the  medical  profession  in 
St  Albans,  and  waa  distingoiahed  for  hia  aklll  in  the 


treatment  of  cases  of  insanity.  Cowper,  his  patient, 
bears  evidence  to  his  'well-known  hnmanity'  and 
sweetness  of  temper.' 

The  Fireiide. 

Dear  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud. 

In  folly's  maze  advance ; 
Thoueh  singularity  and  pride 
Be  called  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs ; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here ; 
Nor  intermeddling  stranger  near, 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies ; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam : 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 
Frofn  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow. 

And  that  dear  hut — our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft. 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark ; 
Oiving  her  vain  excursion  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powen^ 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know, 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood. 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring ; 
If  tutored  right,  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise : 
Well  form  their  minds,  with  studious  cate, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair, 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage. 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs : 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  every  day ; 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay. 

And  recompense  our  cares* 

No  borrowed  joys,  they're  all  our  own. 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown. 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchsl  we  envy  not  your  state; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great. 

And  bless  our  humbler  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed  ; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need  I 

For  nature's  calls  are  fewt 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies. 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice^ 

And  make  that  little  do. 

We'll  thertfbre  relish  with  content 
W^te'er  kind  Providence  has  sent. 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudence  to  ei\joy  it  all, 

Nor  lose  the  present  houir* 

To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied. 

And  pleased  with  favours  given ; 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part ; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 
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Well  ask  no  long  protracted  treat, 
Since  winter-life  Ib  seldom  sweet ; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Oratefnl  from  table  we'll  arise. 
Nor  grudge  our  sons  with  enyious  eyes 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thus,  hand  in  hand,  through  life  well  go ; 
Its  chequered  paths  of  joy  and  wo 

With  cautious  steps  we'll  tread ; 
Quit  its  Tain  scenes  without  a  tear. 
Without  a  trouble  or  a  fear, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead : 

While  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend. 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  rale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  cease. 
Like  a  kind  angel,  whisper  peace,' 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 


CHRISTOPHER  ANSTET. 

CHUflTOPHER  Anstbt  (1724-1805)  was  author  of 
The  New  Bath  Guide^  a  light  satirical  and  humorous 
poem,  which  appeared  in  1766,  and  set  an  example 
in  this  description  of  composition,  that  has  since 
been  f(Aowed  in  numerous  instances,  and  with  great 
foocess.  SmoUett,  in  his  Humphry  Clinker,  pub- 
lished fire  years  later,  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
redooed  the  *  New  Bath  Guide'  to  prose.  Many  of 
the  characters  and  situations  are  exactly  the  same 
as  tiiose  of  Anstey.  This  poem  seldom  rises  above 
the  tone  of  conTersation,  but  is  easy,  sportive,  and 
entertaining.  The  fashionable  Fribbles  of  the  day, 
the  chat,  scandsJ,  and  amusements  of  those  attend- 
ing the  wells,  and  the  canting  hypocrisy  of  some 
sectarians,  are  depicted,  sometimes  with  indelicacy, 
bat  always  with  force  and  liveliness.  Mr  Anstey 
was  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Anstey,  rector  of  Brinke- 
ley^  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
a  considerable  landed  property,  which  the  poet  after- 
wards inherited.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  school, 
and  elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  in 
both  places  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical 
scholar.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  deliver 
certain  declamations,  Anstey  quarrelled  with  the 
heads  of  the  university,  and  was  denied  the  usual 
degree.  In  the  epilogue  to  the  *  New  Bath  Guide,' 
he  alludes  to  this  circumstance — 

Granta,  sweet  Oranta,  where  studious  of  ease, 
Seven  years  did  1  sleep,  and  then  lost  my  degrees. 

He  then  went  into  the  army,  and  married  Miss 
Calvert,  sister  to  his  friend  John  Calvert,  Esq.,  of 
Allbary  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire,  through  whose  in- 
llueDce  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
boroogh  of  Hertford.  He  was  a  frequent  resident  in 
the  city  of  Bath,  and  a  favourite  in  the  fashionable 
and  literary  coteries  of  the  place.  In  1766  was  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  poem,  which  instantly  became 
popular.  He  wrote  various  other  pieces — A  Poem 
on  the  Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  1767  ;  An 
Election  BalL,  in.  Poetical  Letters  from  Mr  Inkle  at 
Bath  to  his  Wife  at  Gloucester ;  a  Paraphrase  cf  tlie 
Thtrteenih  Chapter  o/  the  First  Episde  to  the  Corin- 
thiams;  a  satire  entitled  TTte  Priest  Dissected;  Specu- 
or  a  Defence  of  Mankind  (1780)  ;  lAberalitif^ 
of  a  Decayed  Macaroni  (1788);  The 
Farmers  D(uighter,  a  Poetical  Tale  (1795);  and 
Taiioos  oiber  copies  of  occasional  verses.  Anstey 
also  translated  Gray's  Elegy  into  Latin  verse,  and 
elegant  Latin  Ode  to  Dr   Jenner. 


were  neglected  by  the  public,  and  have  never  been 
revived.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  paternal  estate, 
the  poet,  however,  was  independent  of  the  public 
support,  and  he  took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  field 
up  to  his  eightieth  year.  While  on  a  visit  to  his 
son-in-law,  Mr  Bosanquet,  at  Hamage,  Wiltshire, 
he  was  taken  HI,  and  died  on  the  dd  of  August  1805. 

The  Public  Breakfast, 

Now  my  lord  had  the  honour  of  coming  down  post, 

To  pay  his  respects  to  so  famous  a  toast ; 

In  hopes  he  her  ladyship's  favour  might  win, 

By  playing  the  part  of  a  host  at  an  inn. 

I^  sure  he's  a  person  of  great  resolution. 

Though  delicate  nerves,  and  a  weak  constitution ; 

For  he  carried  us  all  to  a  place  cross  the  river, 

And  vowed  that  the  rooms  were  too  hot  for  his  liver: 

He  said  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote. 

If  we  all  for  Spring  Gardens  set  out  in  a  boat : 

I  never  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain, 

Why  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wind  and  the  rain  ; 

For  sure  such  confusion  was  never  yet  known  ; 

Here  a  cap  and  a  hat,  there  a  cardinal  blown  : 

While  his  lordship,  embroidered  and  powdered  all  o'er. 

Was  bowing,  and  handing  the  ladies  ashore : 

How  the  Misses  did  huddle,  and  scuddle,  and  run ; 

One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  veiy  good  fun  ; 

For  by  waggling  their  tails,  they  all  seemed  to  take 

pains 

To  moisten  their  pinions  like  dacks  when  it  rains  ; 

And  'twas  pretty  to  see,  how  like  birds  of  a  feather. 

The  people  of  Quality  flocked  all  together  ; 

All  pressing,  addressing,  caressing,  and  fond. 

Just  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a  pond : 

You've  read  all  their  names  in  the  news,  I  suppose, 

But,  for  fear  you  have  not,  take  the  list  as  it  goes : 

There  was  Lady  Greaaewrister, 

And  Madam  Van-Twister, 

Her  ladyship's  sister : 

Lord  Cram,  and  Lord  Vulture, 

Sir  Brandish  O'Culter, 

With  Marshal  Carouzer, 

And  old  Lady  Mouzer, 

And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Panzmowzcr ; 

Besides  many  others  who  all  in  the  rain  went, 

On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  entertainment : 

The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance. 

And  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perseverance : 

All  the  chocolate  too,  that  mv  lord  set  before  'em, 

The  ladies  despatched  with  the  utmost  decorum. 

Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around, 

The  horns  and  the  cluions  echoing  sound. 

Sweet  were  the  strains,  as  odorous  gales  that  blow 

O'er  fragrant  banks,  where  pinks  and  roses  grow. 

The  peer  was  quite  ravished,  while  close  to  his  side 

Sat  Lady  Bunbutter,  in  beautiful  pride  ! 

Oft  turning  his  eyes,  he  with  rapture  surveyed 

All  the  powerful  charms  she  so  nobly  displayed  : 

As  when  at  the  feast  of  the  great  Alexander, 

Timotheus,  the  musical  son  of  Thersander, 

Breathed  heavenly  measures. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

0 !  had  1  a  voice  that  was  stronger  than  steel, 
With  twice  fifty  tongues  to  express  what  I  feel, 
And  as  many  good  mouths,  yet  I  never  could  utter 
All  the  speeches  my  lord  made  to  Lady  Bunbutter ! 
So  polite  all  the  time,  that  he  ne'er  touched  a  bit. 
While  she  ate  up  his  rolls  and  applauded  his  wit : 
For  they  tell  me  that  men  of  true  tatte^  when  they  treat, 
Should  talk  a  great  deal,  but  they  never  should  eat : 
And  if  that  be  the  fashion,  I  never  will  give 
Any  grand  entertainment  as  long  as  I  live  : 
For  I'm  of  opinion,  'tis  proper  to  cheer 
The  stomach  and  bowels  as  well  as  the  ear. 


1 


an   eieganc  Latin  Ode  to  Dr 
While  the  'New  Bath  Guide'  was  *  the  only  thing 

in  fiuhioD,'  and  relished  for  its  novel  and  original  I  Nor  me  did  the  charming  concerto  of  Abel 
kind  of  humour,  the  other  productions  of  Anstey  |  Regale  like  the  breakfast  I  saw  on  the  table : 
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TO  1780. 


I 


I 


I  freely  will  own  I  the  mufiinfl  preferred 
To  all  the  eenteel  conversation  I  heard. 
E'en  though  I'd  the  honour  of  sitting  between 
My  Lady  Stuff-damask  and  Peggy  Moreen, 
Who  both  flew  to  Bath  in  the  nightly  machine. 
Cries  Peggy, '  This  place  is  enchantingly  pretty ; 
We  never  can  see  such  a  thing  in  the  city. 
You  may  spend  all  your  lifetime  in  Cateaton  Street, 
And  nerer  so  civil  a  gentleman  meet ; 
You  may  talk  what  you  please ;  you  may  search  Lon- 
don through ; 
You  may  go  to  Carlisle's,  and  to  Almanac's  too ; 
And  ril  give  you  my  head  if  you  find  such  a  host. 
For  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  and  toast: 
How  he  welcomes  at  once  all  the  world  and  his  wife, 
And  how  civil  to  folk  he  ne'er  saw  in  his  life !' 
*  These  horns,'  cries  my  lady,  *  so  tickle  one's  ear. 
Lard !  what  would  I  give  that  Sir  Simon  was  here ! 
To  the  next  public  breakfast  Sir  Simon  shall  go. 
For  I  find  here  are  folks  one  may  venture  to  know : 
Sir  Simon  would  gladly  his  lordship  attend, 
And  my  lord  would  be  pleased  with  so  cheerful  a 
friend.' 
So  when  we  had  wasted  more  bread  at  a  breakfast 
Than  the  poor  of  our  parish  have  ate  for  this  week  past, 
I  saw,  all  at  once,  a  prodigious  great  throng 
Come  bustling,  and  rustling,  and  jostling  aJong ; 
For  his  lordship  was  pleased  that  the  company  now 
To  my  Lady  Bunbutter  should  curtsy  and  bow ; 
And  my  lady  was  pleased  too,  and  seemed  vastly  proud 
At  once  to  receive  all  the  thanks  of  a  crowd. 
And  when,  like  Chaldeans,  we  all  had  adored 
This  beautiful  image  set  up  by  my  lord. 
Some  few  insignificant  folk  went  away, 
Just  to  follow  the  employments  and  calls  of  the  day; 
But  those  who  knew  better  their  time  how  to  spend, 
The  fiddling  and  dancing  all  chose  to  attend. 
Miss  Clunch  and  Sir  Toby  performed  a  cotillon. 
Just  the  same  as  our  Susan  and  Bob  the  postilion ; 
All  the  while  her  mamma  was  expressing  her  joy. 
That  her  daughter  the  morning  so  well  could  employ. 
Now,  why  should  the  Muse,  my  dear  mother,  relate 
The  mismrtunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great  t 
As  homeward  we  came — 'tis  with  sorrow  you'll  hear 
What  a  dreadful  disaster  attended  the  peer ; 
For  whether  some  envious  god  had  decreed 
That  a  Naiad  should  long  to  ennoble  her  breed ; 
Or  whether  his  lordship  was  charmed  to  behold 
His  face  in  the  stream,  like  Narcissus  of  old ; 
In  handing  old  Ladv  Comefidget  and  daughter. 
This  obsequious  lord  tumbled  into  the  water ; 
But  a  nymph  of  the  flood  brought  him  safe  to  the  boat, 
And  I  left  all  the  ladies  a-cleaning  his  coat. 


nns  THBALE.   . 

Mm  Thrale  (afterwards  Mrs  Piozzi),  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
]>r  Johiison,  is  authoress  of  an  interesting  little 
moral  poem,  TTie  Three  Warnings^  which  is  so 
superior  to  her  other  compositions,  that  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  partly  written,  or  at  least 
corrected,  by  Johnson.  This  lady  waa  a  native  of 
Wales,  being  bom  at  Bodville,  in  Caernarvonshire, 
in  1740.  In  1764  she  was  married  to  Mr  Henry 
Thrale,  an  eminent  brewer,  who  had  taste  enough 
to  appreciate  the  rich  and  varied  conversation  of 
Johnson,  and  whose  hospitality  and  wealth  afforded 
the  great  moralist  an  asylum  in  liis  house.  After 
the  death  of  this  exccUcnt  man,  his  widow  married 
Signior  Piozzi,  an  Italian  music -master,  a  step 
which  Johnson  never  could  forgive.  The  lively 
lady  proceeded  with  her  husband  on  a  continental 
tour,  and  they  took  up  their  abode  for  some  time  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arno.    She  afterwards  published 


a  volume  of  miscellaneoQs  pieces,  entitled  The  JFio- 
rence  MisceUany,  and  afforded  a  subject  for  the 
satire  of  Gifford,  whose  'Baviad  and  Maeviad*  was 
written  to  lash  the  Delia  Cruscan  songsters  with 
whom  Mrs  Piozzi  was  associated.  The  Anecdotes 
and  Letters  of  Dr  Johnson,  by  Mrs  Piozzi,  are  tJie 
only  ralnable  works  which  proceeded  from  her  pen. 
She  was  a  minute  and  clever  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  but  deficient  in  judgment,  and  not  parti' 
cular  as  to  the  accuracy  of  her  relations.  Mn 
Piozzi  died  at  Clifton  in  1822. 

The  Three  Wamingt, 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground ; 
'Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages, 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 
'V^Hien  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  ragesy 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affection  to  believe. 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive, 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modem  tale. 

W^hen  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay^ 
On  neighbour  Dodson's  wedding-day. 
Death  called  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room. 
And  looking  grave — ^  You  must,'  says  he, 
'  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me.' 
'  With  you !  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  t 
With  you  I'  the  hapless  husband  cried ; 
'  Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  hard  I 
Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared : 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go ; 
This  is  my  wedding-day,  you  know.' 

What  more  he  urged  I  have  not  heard. 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger; 
So  death  the  poor  delinouent  spared. 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look. 
His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spok&~- 
'  Neighbour,'  he  said, '  farewell !  no  more 
Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour: 
And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name. 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation. 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  station. 
Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have, 
Before  you're  summoned  to  the  grave; 
Willing  for  once  111  quit  my  prey, 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve ; 
In  hopes  you  11  have  no  more  to  say ; 
But,  when  I  call  again  this  way. 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave.' 
To  these  conditions  both  consented. 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell. 
How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well. 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course. 
And  smoked  his  pipe,  and  stroked  his  hom^ 

The  willing  muse  diall  tell : 
He  chaffered,  then  he  bought  and  sold. 
Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old. 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near : 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew, 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few. 

He  passed  his  hours  in  peace. 
But  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  increase, 
While  thus  along  life*B  dusty  road. 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod. 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  sparai^ 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares. 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 
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And  now,  one  ni^t,  in  musing  mood, 

As  all  alone  he  sate, 
The  unwelcome  meuenger  of  Fato 

Once  more  before  him  stood. 

Half-killed  with  anger  and  surprise, 

*  So  soon  returned  V  old  Dodson  cries. 
'So  soon  d*je  call  it  V  Death  replies : 

*  Surelj,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jest  I 

Since  I  was  here  before 
Tu  SLX«and-thirty  years  at  least. 
And  you  are  now  fourscore.' 

*  So  much  the  worse,'  the  clown  rejoined ; 

*  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind : 
However,  see  tout  search  be  legal ; 
And  your  antaority — is't  resal ! 
Else  you  are  come  on  a  fool%  errand. 
With  but  a  secretary's  warrant.* 
Beside,  yon  promised  me  Three  Warnings, 
Wliich  I  hare  looked  for  nights  and  mornings  ; 
Bat  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 

I  can  recorer  damages.' 

'  I  know,'  cries  Death, '  that  at  the  best, 
I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 
But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  least ; 
I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
To  stump  a1x>ut  your  farm  and  stable : 
Your  years  haTe  run  to  a  great  length ; 
I  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength  1' 

*  Hold,'  says  the  farmer, '  not  so  fast ! 
I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past.' 

'  And  no  great  wonder,'  Death  replies : 
'  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes ; 
And  sure  to  see  one's  lores  and  friends, 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends.' 

*  Perhaps,'  says  Dodson,  *  so  it  might, 
But  latterly  I've  lost  my  sight.' 

*  This  is  a  shocking  tale,  'tis  true ; 
But  still  there's  comfort  left  for  you : 
Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse ; 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news.' 

'  There's  none,'  cries  he ;  '  and  if  there  were, 
I'm  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear.' 

'  Nay,  then,'  the  spectre  stem  rejoined. 
These  are  unjustifiable  yearnings ; 

If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind. 

You've  had  your  Three  sufficient  Warnings; 
80  come  along,  no  more  we'll  part  f 
He  said,  and  touched  him  with  his  dart. 
And  now  Old  Dodson,  turning  pale. 
Yields  to  his  fate — so  ends  my  tale. 

TBOXA8  MOSS. 

Tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Moss,  who  died  in  1808,  minis- 
ter of  Brieriy  Hill,  andof  Trentham,  in  Staffordshire, 
paUif  bed  anonymously,  in  1769,  a  collection  of  mis- 
oeUaneoos  poems,  forming  a  thin  qnarto,  which  he 
had  printed  at  Wolverhampton.  One  piece  was 
csopied  bj  Dodsley  into  his  *  Annual  Register/  and 
firom  thenoe  has  been  transferred  (different  persons 
bring  assigned  as  the  author)  into  almost  eveiy 
periodical  and  collection  of  fugitive  verses.  This 
poem  is  entitled  The  Beggar  (sometimes  called  7^ 
Beggars  PetUUm\  and  contains  much  pathetic  and 
nataral  sentiment  finely  expressed. 

The  Beggar, 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man ! 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh  I  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

*  An  aUnrfoii  to  tbe  fUegal  wmmat  used  sgaioBt  Wilkes, 
tbe  cause  ol  so  tnnch  oonteatUm  In  Its  day. 


These  tattered  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak. 

These  hoaiy  locks  proclaim  my  lengthened  years ; 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek, 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  stream  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground. 

With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road, 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found. 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

(Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor!) 
Here  craving  for  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 

A  pampered  menial  forced  me  from  the  door, 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  a  humbler  shed. 

Oh !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome. 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold  j 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb. 
For  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  source  of  evexy  grief, 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  touched  your  brpast, 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief, 
And  tears  of  pity  could  not  be  repressed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes — ^why  should  we  repine  t 
'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see : 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine, 
The  child  of  sorrow,  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot. 

Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hailed  the  mom ; 
But  ah  1  oppression  forced  me  from  my  cot ; 

My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  com. 

My  daughter — once  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 

Lured  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home. 
Is  cast,  abandoned,  on  the  world's  wide  stage, 

And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife — sweet  soother  of  my  care! 

Stmck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree, 
Fell — lingering  fell,  a  victim  to  despair. 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  mo. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  ! 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  home  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh!  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 


SCOTTISH   POETa 

Though  most  Scottish  authors  at  this  time — as 
Thomson,  Midlct,  Hamilton,  and  Beattic — composed 
in  the  English  language,  a  few,  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  Allan  Ramsay,  cultivated  their  native 
tongue  with  considerable  success.  The  popularity 
of  Ramsay's  *  Tea-Table  Miscellany'  led  to  other 
collections  and  to  new  contributions  to  Scottish 
song.  In  1751  appeared  'Yair*s  Charmer,*  and  in 
1769  David  Herd  published  a  more  complete  collec- 
tion of  *  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,'  which  he  re- 
printed, with  additions,  in  1776. 

ALEXANDER  ROSS. 

AxEXAKDER  Ross,  a  schoolmastcr  in  Lochlee,  in 
Angus,  when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  in  1768 
published  at  Aberdeen,  by  the  advice  of  l)r  Beattie, 
a  volume  entitled  llelenore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shep- 
herdesB,  a  Pastoral  Tale  in  the  Scottish  Dialect^  to 
which  are  added  a  few  Songs  by  the  Author.  Ross 
was  a  good  descriptive  poet,  and  some  of  his  songs 
— as  Woo'd,  and  Married^  and  a\  The  Bock  and  the 
Wee  Pickle  Tow — are  still  popular  in  Scotland.  Being 
chiefly  written  in  the  Kincaidineshire  dialect  (which 
differs  in  many  expressions,  and  in  pronunciation, 
from  the  Lowland  Scotch  of  Bums),  Ross  is  less 
known  out  of  his  native  district  than  he  ought  to 
be.    Beattie  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  *good- 
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hnmourcil,  locisl,  hippy  old  niui' — who  wm  inde- 
pendent on  £30  B-ycar — and  to  promote  tha  tale 
of  hi*  Tolume.  he  addreaud  a  letter  and  a  poetical 
epiitlo  in  praiie  of  it  to  the  Aberdeen  Journal.  The 
epiitle  is  remarlcBble  ai  Besttie's  only  attempt  in 
Aberdeenthire  Scotch )  one  vene  of  it  ii  equal  to 

0  bonny  are  out  grwniward  bowi. 
Where  through  the  birka  the  buinie  row), 
And  the  bee  bunii,  uid  the  oi  Idvb, 


IM  died  in  17S4,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-n 

Woo'd,  and  Married,  and  o'. 

The  bride  cam'  out  o'  the  bjre. 

And,  0,  u  abe  dighted  her  cheek«  I 


.  ,  _ led  the  night, 

And  bave  oeither  blanketa  nor  ah 
neither  blxokebi  nor  fheeta, 


Nor 


The  bride  tlut  baa  a'  thing  to  borroir, 
Uas  e'en  right  muckle  ado. 
Woo'd,  and  married,  and  a'. 

Married,  and  woo'd,  and  a'  I 
And  was  «lie  nae  xeiy  weel  off. 

That  wu  woo'd,  and  mairiffii,  and  a' 

Out  nwke  the  bride's  father, 

Ae  he  cam'  in  fiae  the  pleugh : 
0,  baud  jour  tongue  mj  dochter. 

And  je'M  gel  gear  eoeugh  ; 
The  stirk  atandi  i'  the  tather. 

And  our  braw  bawiint  jade. 
Will  carry  ye  huae  your  com — 

What  wad  ye  be  at,  ye  jade  1 

Out  gpake  the  bride's  mither. 

What  deil  needs  a'  this  pride! 
I  had  nae  a  plack  in  my  pouch 

That  night  I  was  a  bride  ; 
My  gown  waa  linay-WDolaj, 

And  ne'er  a  nark  ara  ; 
And  ye  hae  ribbons  and  boakina, 

Uae  than  aue  or  twa. 

Oat  ipake  the  bride'a  brither, 

Aa  he  cam' in  wi' thek;e: 
Poor  Willie  wad  ue'rr  hae  ta'en  ye. 

Had  he  kent  ye  aa  weel  as  1 ; 
Forye're  bailh  proud  and  saucy. 

And  no  for  a  poor  m      ' 


JoBH  Low^  (1750-1798),  a  itndent  of  dittnity, 
•on  of  the  gardener  at  Kcnmore  in  Gilioway,  was 
■Qthor  of  the  fioe  pathetic  lyric,  Marift  Vnam, 
'  which  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  a  geutleman  luuiicd 
'  Miller,  a  nu^coa  at  aea,  who  was  attached  to  a 
Mia*  H-Ohie,  Airda.  The  poet  waa  tutor  in  the 
Aunily  of  the  lady's  father,  and  wai  betrothed  to 
ber  iut«r.  He  emigrsted  to  America,  howcTer, 
where  he  married  aaothrr  female,  became  diiai- 
Hted,  and  died  in  gtrmX  miiery  D««r  Fndericka- 
bu^  Tbotjgh  Lowe  wrote  Damaixu  other  piece*, 
prompted  by  poetical  feding  and  the  romantic 
•ceoerr  of  hi*  Datin  gken,  hia  balUd  alooe  it  worthy 
afpKKmtiaab 


Martft  Dream. 
The  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill 


Whici 

And  from 


:r  the  aource  of  Dee, 


■n  turamit  thed 

Her  silrer  li^ht  on  tower  and  tret ; 
When  Mary  laid  her  down  to  tleep, 

Her  thoughu  on  Sandy  &r  at  tea. 
When,  soft  and  low,  a  TOice  waa  heard. 

Saying, '  Muy,  weep  no  mora  for  me  1' 
She  from  her  pillow  gently  niaed 

Her  head,  to  aak  -no  there  might  be, 
And  saw  young  Sandy  ahiTering  atand. 

With  Tiaage  pale,  and  hollow  te. 
'  0  Mary  dear,  cold  is  my  clay ; 

It  lies  beneath  a  stormy  sat. 
Far,  far  from  thee  I  sleep  in  death  ; 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  met 
r  nighU  ,       , 

upon  the  raging  main 
And  long  we  stroie  our  bark  to  Bare, 

But  all  our  Btririog  was  in  rain. 
Eren  then,  when  korror  chilled  my  blood, 

My  heart  waa  filled  with  lore  for  thee : 
The  storm  is  past,  and  1  at  rest ; 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  I 
O  maiden  dear,  thyaelf  prepare ; 

We  aoon  shall  meet  upon  that  ahoie, 
Where  loie  in  free  from  doubt  and  can. 

And  thou  and  1  ahall  part  no  more  t' 
Loud  crowed  the  cock,  the  thadow  fied. 

No  more  of  Sandy  could  abe  tee ; 
But  soft  the  passing  spirit  taid, 

'  Sweet  Moiy,  weep  no  mare  for  mo  1' 


LADr  Aknb   Babnus  wb*  anthoren  of  Auld   • 
Sabin  Gmy,  one  of  the  moat  perfect,  tender,  and 
affecting,  wT  all  our  baiUadt  or  tale*  oC  humble  '" 
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KISS  BLLIOT  AND  MRS  COCKBUBM. 
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pular,  bat  the  lady  kept  the  secret  of  its  author- 
ship for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years,  when,  in 
1823,  she  acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  accompanying  the  disclosure  with  a  full  ac- 
count  of  the  ciicnmstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  At  the  same  time  Lady  Anne  sent  two 
contlniiations  to  the  ballad,  which,  like  all  other 
continuations  (Don  Quixote,  perhaps,  excepted),  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  original.  Indeed,  the  tale  of 
Borrow  is  so  complete  in  ^  its  parts,  that  no  addi- 
tions could  be  made  without  marring  its  simplicity 
or  its  pathos.  Lady  Anne  was  daughter  of  James 
Lindsay,  fifth  Earl  of  Balcarres ;  she  was  bom  8th 
December  1750,  married  in  1793  to  Sir  Andrew 
Barnard,  librsxian  to  George  HI.,  and  4ied,  without 
issue,  on  the  8th  of  May  1825. 

Avid  Rofnn  Gray. 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at 

hame. 
And  a'  the  warld  to  sleep  are  gane ; 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  ee. 
When  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  loo'd  me  weel,  and  socht  me  for  his 

tnride; 
Bat  saTing  a  cronn,  he  had  naething  else  beside : 
To  mak  that  croun  a  pund,  young  Jamie  gaed  to  sea ; 
And  the  croun  and  the  puna  were  baith  for  me. 

He  badna  been  awa  a  week  but  only  twa, 

Mlien  my  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  the  cow  was 

stownawa; 
My  father  brak  his  aim,  and  young  Jamie  at  the  sea, 
And  aold  Robin  Gray  cam'  a-courtin'  me. 

My  &iher  oouldna  work,  and  my  mother  couldna  spin ; 
I  toiled  day  and  nicht,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win ; 
Aold  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tean  in 

hisee. 
Said,  Jennie,  for  their  sakes,  Oh,  many  me ! 

My  heart  it  said  nay,  for  I  looked  for  Jamie  back ; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a 

wreck: 
The  ship  it  was  a  wreck — ^why  didna  Jamie  dee  f 
Or  why  do  I  liye  to  say,  Wae's  me ! 

My  &ther  argued  sair :  my  mother  didna  speak ; 
But  she  lookit  in  my  &ce  till  my  heart  was  like  to 

break: 
Sae  they  gied  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  was  in 

the  sea; 
And  anld  Robin  Gray  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 
When,  sitting  sae  mournfully  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  couldna  think  it  he, 
Till  he  said,  I'm  come  back  for  to  many  thee. 

Ok,  sair  did  we  creet,  and  muckle  did  we  say ; 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  we  tor^  ourselves  away : 
I  wish  I  were  dead  1  bat  I'm  no  like  to  dee ; 
And  why  do  I  lire  to  say,  Wae's  me ! 

I  lEsng  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin ; 
I  dauma  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin ; 
Bat  111  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  to  be, 
For  aold  Robin  Gray  is  kind  unto  me. 


MI88  JAHE  ELLIOT  AXD  BTBS  COCKBURN. 


1 1  Two  yersions  of  the  national  ballad,  The  Flowert 
,  of  iht  Fore$t,  continue  to  divide  the  favour  of  all 
''  lowers  of  song,  and  both  are  the  composition  of 
'  IsMiles.  In  minute  observation  of  domestic  life, 
:    tnnts  of  character  and  manners,  and  the  softer  lan- 


guage of  the  heart,  ladles  have  often  excelled  the 
*  lords  of  the  creation,*  and  in  music  their  triumphs 
are  manifoUL  The  first  copy  of  verses,  bewailing 
the  losses  sustained  at  Flodden,  was  written  by 
Miss  Jane  Elliot  of  Minto,  sister  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  of  Minto.  The  second  song,  which  appears 
to  be  on  the  same  subject,  but  was  in  reality  occa* 
sioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  number  of  gentiemen 
in  Selkirkshire,  is  by  Alicia  Rutherford  of  Femilie, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr  Patrick  Cock- 
bum,  advocate,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1794. 
We  agree  with  Mr  Allan  Cunningham  in  preferring 
Miss  Elliot's  song;  but  both  are  beautiful,  and  in 
singing,  the  second  is  the  most  efSbctire. 

The  Fhwen  of  the  Forest, 
[By  MiM  Jane  ElUot] 

I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking. 
Lasses  a-lilting  before  the  dawn  of  day ; 

But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forrat  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  buchts,  in  the  morning,  nae  blythe  lads  are  scorning, 
The  lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae ; 

Nae  daffin',  nae  gabbin',  but  sighing  and  sabbing, 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglen  and  hies  her  away. 

In  hairst,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering, 
The  bandsters  are  lyart,  and  runkled,  and  gray ; 

At  fair,  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  fleeching — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  e'en,  at  the  gloaming,  nae  swankies  are  roaming, 
'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play ; 

But  ilk  ane  sits  drearie,  lamenting  her  dearie — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

Dule  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the  Border ! 

The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day ; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  foucht  aye  the  fore- 
most. 
The  prime  o'  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking, 
Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae ; 

Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

The  Flowen  of  the  Foreet. 
[By  Mn  Cbckbuni.] 

.  I've  seen  the  smiling 

Of  Fortime  beguiling ; 
I've  felt  all  its  favours,  and  found  its  decay: 

Sweet  was  its  blessing, 

Kind  its  caressing  ; 
But  now  'tis  fled— fled  far  away. 

I've  seen  the  forest 

Adorned  the  foremost 
With  flowers  of  the  fairest  most  pleasant  and  gay ; 

Sae  bonnie  was  their  blooming ! 

Tlieir  scent  the  air  perfuming ! 
But  now  they  are  withered  and  weeded  away. 

I've  seen  the  morning 

With  gold  the  hills  adorning. 
And  loud  tempest  storming  before  the  mid-day. 

I've  seen  Tweed's  suver  streams, 

Shining  in  the  sunny  beams. 
Grow  drumly  and  dark  as  he  rowed  on  his  way. 

Oh,  fickle  Fortime, 

Why  this  cruel  sporting ! 
Oh,  why  still  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day  f 

Nae  mair  your  smiles  can  cheer  me, 

Nae  mair  your  frowns  can  fear  me  ; 
For  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 
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JOHN  SKINNER. 

Something  of  a  national  as  well  as  a  patriotic  cha- 
racter may  be  claimed  for  the  lively  song  of  TuUoch' 
garum^  the  composition  of  the  Rev.  John  Skinner 
(1721-1807),  who  inspired  some  of  the  strains  of 
Bums,  and  who  delighted,  in  life  ad  in  Ills  poetry,  to 
diffuse  feelings  of  kindliness  and  good  will  among 
men.  Mr  Skinner  officiated  as  Episcopal  minister 
of  Longside,  Aberdeenshire,  for  sixty-five  years. 
After  the  troubled  period  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745, 
when  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Scothmd  laboured 
under  the  charge  of  disaffection,  Skinner  was  im- 
prisoned six  months  for  preaching  to  more  than  four 
persons !  He  died  in  his  son's  house  at  Aberdeen, 
having  realised  his  wish  of  *  seeing  once  more  his 
children's  grandchildren,  and  peace  upon  Israel' 
Besides  *  Tullochgorum,'  and  other  songs.  Skinner 
wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  and  some 
theological  treatises. 

Thdlochgorunu 

Come  gie's  a  sang,  Montgomery  cried. 
And  lay  your  disputes  all  aside  ; 
What  signifies't  for  folks  to  chide 

For  what's  been  done  before  them  t 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Toiy, 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  drop  their  Whigmegmorum. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 
To  spend  this  night  with  mirth  and  glee. 
And  cheerfu'  sing  alang  wi'  me 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

0,  TuUochgorum'a  my  delight ; 

It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite  ; 

And  ony  sumph  that  keeps  up  spite, 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 
Blithe  and  mcny  we's  be  a', 
Blithe  and  merry,  blithe  and  merry, 
Blithe  and  merrv  we's  be  a', 

And  mak'  a  cheerfu  quorum. 
Blithe  and  meny  we's  be  a', 
As  lang  as  we  hae  breath  to  draw. 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa'. 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

There  need  na  be  sae  great  a  phrase 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays  ; 
I  wadna  gie  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'em. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Douff  and  dowie,  douff  and  dowie, 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  beet, 

Wi*  a'  their  variorums. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best. 
Their  allegros,  and  a'  the  rest. 
They  canna  please  a  Highland  taste, 

Compared  wi'  Tullochgorum. 

Let  warldly  minds  themselves  oppress 
Wi*  fear  of  wont,  and  double  cess. 
And  Bullen  sots  themselves  distress 

WV  keeping  up  decorum. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 
Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky, 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 

Like  auld  Philosophorum  f 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi*  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wit, 
And  canna  rise  to  shako  a  fit 

At  the  reel  of  Tullochgorum ! 

May  choicest  blessings  still  attend 
Each  honest-hearted  open  friend  ; 
And  calm  and  quiet  he  his  end. 
And  a'  that's  good  watch  o'er  him  I 


May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 
Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  plenty. 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 

And  dainties,  a  great  store  o'  *em ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Unstained  by  any  vicious  blot ; 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groat. 

That's  fond  of  Tullochgorum. 

But  for  the  discontented  fool. 
Who  wants  to  be  oppression's  tool. 
May  envy  knaw  his  rotten  soul. 

And  discontent  devour  him ! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow. 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  nane  say,  Wae's  me  for  'im! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
And  a*  the  ills  that  come  frae  France, 
Whae'er  he  be  that  winna  dance 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum  ! 

ROBERT  CRAWFORD. 

Robert  Crawford,  author  of  The  Busk  aboon 
Traqttair,  and  the  still  finer  lyric  of  Tweedside^  was 
the  brother  of  Colonel  Crawford  of  Achinames.  lie 
assisted  AHan  Ramsay  in  liis  '  Tea-Table  Miac^- 
lany,'  and,  according  to  information  obtained  by 
Burns,  was  drowned  in  coming  from  France  in 
the  year  1733.  Crawford  had  genuine  poetical 
fancy  and  expression.  *  The  true  muse  of  native 
pastoral,'  says  Allan  Cunningham,  'seeks  not  to 
adorn  herself  with  unnatural  ornaments ;  her  spirit 
is  in  homely  love  and  fireside  joy ;  tender  and  simple, 
like  the  religion  of  the  land,  she  utters  nothing  oat 
of  keeping  with  the  character  of  her  people,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  soil ;  and  of  this  spirit,  and  ot  this  feel- 
ing, Crawford  is  a  large  partaker.' 

The  Biuli  aboon  Traquair, 

Hear  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  every  swain, 

I'll  tell  how  Peg^  grieves  me  ; 
Though  thus  I  languisn  and  complain, 

Alas !  she  ne'er  believes  me. 
My  vows  and  sighs,  like  silent  air, 

Unheeded,  never  move  her  ; 
At  the  bonnie  Bush  aboon  Traquair, 

'Twas  there  I  first  did  love  her. 

That  day  she  smiled  and  made  me  glad, 

No  maid  seemed  ever  kinder  ; 
I  thought  myself  the  luckiest  lad. 

So  sweetly  there  to  find  her  ; 
I  tried  to  soothe  my  amorous  fiamc, 

In  words  that  I  thought  tender  ; 
If  more  there  passed,  I'm  not  to  bhuuc — 

I  meant  not  to  ofiend  her. 

Yet  now  she  scornful  flees  the  plain. 
The  fields  we  then  frequented ; 

If  e'er  we  meet  she  shows  disdain. 
She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 

The  bonnie  bush  bloomed  fair  in  May, 
It's  sweets  I'll  aye  remember ; 

But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay- 
It  fades  as  in  December. 

Ye  rural  powers,  who  hear  m^  strains. 

Why  thus  should  Peggy  gneve  me ! 
0  make  her  partner  in  mv  pains, 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me : 
If  not,  my  love  will  turn  despair. 

My  passion  no  more  tender  ; 
I'll  leave  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair — 

To  lonely  wilds  I'll  wander. 
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BOBEBT  FEBGUSSOIf. 


Tweedtide. 

Wbat  bcMities  does  Flora  diaclose  ! 

How  flweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tireed  I 
Yet  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those. 

Both  nature  and  fancj  exceed. 
No  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Not  idl  the  gay  flowers  of  the  field, 
Not  Tweed,  gliding  gently  through  those, 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

Hie  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grore, 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush ; 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dove. 

With  music  enchant  erery  bush. 
Come  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead  ; 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  spring ; 
Well  lodge  in  some  Tillace  on  Tweed, 

And  lore  while  the  fea&ered  folk  sing. 

How  does  my  lore  pass  the  long  dayf 

Does  Maiy  not  tend  a  few  sheep ! 
Do  they  nerer  carelessly  stray 

While  happily  she  lies  asleep  f 
Should  Tweed's  murmurs  luU  ner  to  rest. 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss, 
To  ease  the  soil  pains  of  my  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

Tis  she  does  the  rirgins  excel ; 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare ; 
Lore's  graces  areund  her  do  dwell ; 

She's  fairest  where  thousands  are  fair. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray  t 

Oh,  tell  me  at  mom  where  ther  feed ! 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet-mndmg  Tay  f 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed ! 

SIB  GILBEBT  ZLEJOT. 

Sm  GiLBEBT  Elliot,  author  of  what  Sir  Walter 
Soott  calk  *  the  beautiful  pastoral  song,'  beginning 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook, 

was  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  and  was  dis- 
tiogoiahed  as  a  speaker  in  parliament.  He  was  in 
1763  tRasnrer  of  the  nary,  and  afterwards  keeper 
of  the  signet  in  Scotland.  He  died  in  1777.  Mr 
Tytler  of  Woodhooselee  says,  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
who  had  been  taught  the  German  flute  in  France, 
was  the  first  who  introduced  that  iDstrnment  into 
Sootlsiid,  about  the  year  1735. 

\AmyiUaJ] 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook, 

Aiid  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  fonook ; 

No  more  for  Amynta  fmih  garlands  I  woye ; 

For  ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  loye. 
(H^  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do  I 
Why  left  I  Amynta  I    Why  broke  I  my  yow ! 
Oh,  giye  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restore. 
And  111  wander  from  loye  and  Amynta  no  more. 

Throo^  r^ons  remote  in  yain  do  I  roye. 
And  bid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  fiom  loye! 
Ob,  fo^ !  to  imagine  that  aught  could  subdue 
A  hyye  so  well-founded,  a  passion  so  true  I 

Alas!  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine ; 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta  can  neyer  be  thine : 
Thy  team  are  all  firuitless,  thy  wishes  are  yain, 
The  moments  neglected  return  not  again. 


BOBEBT  FEBGUB80N. 

EoBEBT  Fbbousson  wss  the  poet  of  Scottish  city- 
life,  or  rather  the  lanreate  of  Edinburgh.  A  happy 
tilcnt  of  portnying  the  peculiarities  of  local  man- 


ners, a  nice  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  a  yein  of 
original  comic  humour,  and  language  at  once  copious 
and  ezpressiye,  form  his  chief  merits  as  a  poet  lie 
had  not  the  inyention  or  picturesque  fancy  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  nor  the  energy  and  passion  of  Bums.  His 
mind  was  a  light  warm  soil,  that  threw  up  early  its 
natiye  products,  sown  by  chance  or  little  exertion ; 
but  it  had  not  strength  and  tenacity  to  nurture  any 
great  or  yaluable  production.  A  few  short  years, 
howeyer,  comprised  his  span  of  literature  and  of  life ; 
and  criticism  would  be  iU  employed  in  scrutinising 
with  seyerity  the  occasional  poems  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-three,'  written  from  momentary  feelings  and 
impulses,  amidst  professional  drudgery  or  midnight 
dissipation.  That  compositions  produced  under  such 
circumstances  should  still  exist  and  be  read  with 
pleasure,  is  sufilcient  to  show  that  Fergusson  must 
haye  had  the  eye  and  fhncy  of  a  true  poet  His 
obsenration,  too,  for  one  so  young,  is  as  remarkable 
as  his  genius :  he  was  an  accurate  painter  of  scenes 
of  real  life  and  traits  of  Scottish  chiuracter,  and  his 
pictures  are  yaluable  for  their  truth,  as  well  as  for 
their  liyeliness  and  humour.  If  his  habits  had  been 
difibrent,  we  might  haye  possessed  more  agreeable 
delineations,  but  none  more  graphic  or  faithful 
Fergusson  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of 
October  1751.  His  father,  who  was  an  accountant  in 
the  British  Linen  Company's  bank,  died  early,  but 
the  poet  receiyed  a  uniyenity'  education,  haying  ob- 
tained a  bursary  in  St  Andrews,  where  he  continued 
from  his  thirteenth  to  his  seyenteentJi  year.  On 
quitting  coUege,  he  seems  to  haye  been  truly  *  un- 
fitted with  an  aim,'  and  he  was  glad  to  take  employ- 
ment as  a  copying  derk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  In 
this  mechanical  and  irksome  duty  his  days  were 
spent  His  eyenings  were  deyoted  to  the  tayem, 
where,  oyer  *  caller  oysten,'  with  ale  or  whisky,  the 
choice  spirits  of  Edinburgh  used  to  assemble.  Fer- 
gusson had  dangerous  qualifications  for  such  a  life. 
His  conyersational  powen  were  of  a  yery  superior 
description,  and  he  could  adapt  them  at  will  to 
humour,  pathos,  or  sarcasm,  as  the  occasion  might 
require.  He  was  well  educated,  had  a  fund  of 
youthfld  gaiety,  and  sung  Scottish  songs  with  taste 
and  effect  To  these  qualifications  he  soon  added 
the  reputation  of  a  poet  Buddiman's  'Weekly 
Magazine'  had  been  commenced  in  1768,  and  was 
the  chosen  receptacle  for  the  floating  literature  of 
that  period  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Edinburgh. 
During  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  Fergusson  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  this  miscellany,  and  in 
1773  he  collected  and  published  his  pieces  in  one 
yolume.  Of  the  success  of  the  publication  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  ylew,  we  haye  no  information ; 
but  that  it  was  well  receiyed  by  the  public,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  popularity  and  fame  of 
its  author.  His  dissipations,  howeyer,  were  always 
on  the  increase.  His  tayem  life  and  boon  com- 
panions were  hastening  him  on  to  a  premature  and 
painful  death.  His  reason  fint  gaye  way,  and  bis 
widowed  mother  being  unable  to  maintain  him  at 
home,  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  The 
religious  impressions  of  his  youth  returned  at  times 
to  oyerwhelm  him  with  dread,  but  his  gentle  and 
affectionate  nature  was  easily  soothed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  his  relatiyes  and  friends.  His  recoyery  was 
anticipated,  but  after  about  two  months*  conflne- 
ment,  he  died  in  his  cell  on  the  16th  of  October 
1774.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Canongate 
churchyard,  where  they  lay  unnoticed  for  twelye 
years,  till  Bums  erects  a  simple  stone  to  mark  the 
poet's  graye.  The  heartlessness  of  conyiyial  friend- 
ships is  well  known :  they  literally  '  wither  and  die 
in  a  day.'  It  is  related,  howeyer,  that  a  youthfU 
companion  of  Fergusson,  named  Burnet,  haying 
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gone  to  tbe  Ewt  ImUei,  and  mide  tome  money,  in- 
Tited  over  tbe  poet,  wnding  at  the  wme  tune  a 
draught  for  £100  to  de&a;  hi>  eipenie*.  Thii  in- 
»tance  of  generoiitr  cane  too  late :  Ox  poor  poet 
bad  died  bSbrc  tbe  letter  airlTed. 


FergUHon  mij  be  coniidcred  the  poetical  pro- 
genitor of  Buma.  Meeting  trith  hii  pocmi  in  Mi 
youth,  the  latter  '  •trung  hij  lyre  anew,'  and  copied 
the  *t;le  and  subject*  of  bii  youthful  prototype. 
Tbe  letemblance,  hoverer,  wat  otlj  temporary  and 
incidental.  Bumi  had  a  manner  of  bi>  own,  and 
though  he  lometimei  condescended,  like  Shakipeare, 
to  work  after  inferior  modeli,  all  that  wai  rich  and 
Taluable  in  the  compotition  wai  original  and  un- 
borrowed. Be  had  an  eiceuiTe  admiration  for  the 
writing!  of  FerguHon,  and  even  preferred  them  to 
thoae  of  RamMy,  an  opinion  in  which  few  will  con- 
cur. The/orte  of  Ferguwon  lay,  aa  we  haTO  itated, 
in  hii  repretentationi  of  town-life.  Tlu  King'i  BirlM- 
dag,  Tta  Silling  oftht  Stttion,  Lalh  Baca,  &c,  are 
bU  excellent  Still  better  ii  hii  feeling  detcription 
of  the  importance  of  Guid  Braid  Claich,  and  hii 
Addrtu  to  ^  Tnm-Kirh  BeU.  In  tbew  we  have  • 
current  of  humorooi  observatioiia,  poetical  foncy, 
and  genuine  idiomatic  Scottiih  expreaiion.  Tit 
Farma'i  Ingle  luggeited  "The  Cotter'*  Saturday 
Night'  of  Bumi,  and  it  ii  ai  faithful  in  iti  dctcrip- 
tioni,  though  of  a  humbler  cIbu.  Bum)  added 
pauion,  lentiment;  and  patriotiim  to  the  lulyect: 
Fergnaaon't  it  a  mere  iketch,  an  inventory  of  a 
farm-  houie,  unleii  we  except  the  concluding  stanza, 
which  tpeaki  to  the  heart : — 

Peace  to  the  buabandmao,  and  a'  bit  tribe, 

WbaM  care  fella  a'  our  wanta  frae  year  to  year! 
Lang  may  bii  aock  and  Fou'ter  turn  the  glebe. 

And  banka  of  com  bend  down  wi"  laded  ear  I 
May  Scotia'a  aimmen  aye  look  gay  and  gieen ; 

Her  yellow  hainti  ftae  (cowry  bUata  decreed  t 
M»  a'  her  tenant*  tit  fu'  anug  and  bien, 

Frae  the  hard  grip  o'  ail*  and  poortith  fieed — 
And  a  laog  laiting  tram  o'  pcacefo  houra  aucoeed  1 

In  <Kie  department — lyrical  poetry— whence  Bnnu 
drawi  10  tnocb  of  hii  glory  —  Ferguiaon  doe*  not 
*eem,  though  a  ainger,  to  have  made  any  effort*  to 
excel  In  Engliah  poetry  he  utterly  failed,  and  if 
we  conaider  lum  in  reference  to  hi*  coantrymen. 


Falconer  or  Logan  (be  received  the  (ame  educatitm 
a*  the  latter),  hii  inferior  rank  ai  a  general  poet 
wiU  be  apparent 


Let  merit  nae  pretension  claim 

To  laurelled  wreath, 
But  hqi  ye  weel,  baith  back  and  wame. 

In  gnid  braid  duth. 
He  that  lome  ella  a*  thii  may  fa'. 
And  stae-btack  hat  on  pow  like  snaw. 
Bids  bauld  to  bear  the  gree  awa, 

Wi*  a'  this  graith, 
Wben  beinly  clad  wi'  aaell  fu'  braw 

O'  guid  braid  claith. 
Waemeki  for  him  wha  has  nae  feci  o't  1 
For  be'a  a  gowk  they're  >uie  to  geek  at ; 
A  ebiel  that  ne'er  will  be  lespeckit 

While  he  draws  breath. 
Till  hii  toixt  quarteti  ate  bedeckit 

Wi'  guid  braid  daith. 
On  Sabbath-daji  the  barber  apark. 
When  he  has  dooe  wi'  acrapio^  wark, 
Wi'  ailler  broachie  in  his  aark. 

Gangs  trigly,  faith  I 
Or  to  the  Ifeadowa,  or  Uie  Park, 

In  guid  braid  claith. 
Weel  might  ye  trow,  to  aee  them  theit, 
That  they  to  ahave  your  haffit*  bate. 
Or  curl  and  aleck  a  pickle  hair. 

Would  be  ri^tlutb. 
When  pscin'  wi'  a  ratwsy  air 

In  guid  braid  ctaith. 
If  ony  mettled  atirrah  green' 
For  favour  fiae  a  ladv'a  «n. 
He  maunna  care  for  bein'  aeen 

Before  he  aheath 
Hia  body  in  a  acabbard  clean 

O'  guid  braid  claith. 
For,  gin  he  coma  wi'  coat  thnadban, 
A  hg  for  him  ahe  winna  care. 
But  crook  her  bonny  mou  fou  aair. 

And  acauld  him  baith  : 
Wooers  ahould  aye  their  travel  spare. 

Without  biaid  claith. 
Brud  claith  lends  fouk  an  unca  heeie ; 
Maka  mony  kail-worms  butlerfleee ; 
Oiea  mony  a  doctor  his  de-greaa. 

For  Uttle  skaith : 
may  be  what  you  p" 

Wi'  guid  btaid  claiU 
For  though  ye  had  a*  wiw  a  oout  on, 
Aa  Shakapeare  or  Sir  laaao  Newton, 
Your  judgment  lijuk  would  hae  a  doubt  <■ 

I'll  tak  my  aith. 
Till  they  could  aee  ye  wi'  a  auit  on 

0'  guid  braid  clutb. 

To  tU  Tnm-Sirk  BA 

Wanwordy,  craiy,  din»ome  thing, 
Aa  e'er  waa  fiamed  to  jaw  or  ring? 
What  gar'd  them  sic  in  ateeple  hins. 

They  ken  themael; 
But  weel  wat  I,  thej  coaldna  bring 

Wanr  sounds  frae  hell. 
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Fleeoe-merchAntfl  maj  look  bauld,  I  trow, 
Sin'  a'  Auld  Reekie's  childer  now 
Haan  stap  their  lugs  wi*  teats  o'  woo. 

Thy  sound  to  bang, 
And  keep  it  frae  gaon  through  and  through 

Wi'  jarrin'  twang. 

Your  noir^  tongue,  there's  nae  abidin't ; 
Like  sdaufdin'  wife's,  there  is  nae  guidin't ; 
When  I'm  liout  ony  business  eident. 

It's  sair  to  thole ; 
To  deaye  me,  then,  ye  tak  a  pride  in't, 

Wi'  senMleas  knolL 

Oh !  were  I  proTOst  o'  the  town, 
I  swear  by  a^  the  powers  aboon, 
I'd  bring  ye  wi'  a  reesle  down ; 

Nor  should  you  think 
(Sae  aair  I'd  crack  and  clour  your  crown) 

Again  to  clink. 

For,  when  I've  toom'd  the  meikle  cap. 
And  fain  wald  fa'  owre  in  a  nap, 
Troth,  I  could  doze  as  sound's  a  tap, 

Were't  no  for  thee, 
Tliat  gies  the  tither  weary  chap 

To  wauken  me. 

I  dreamt  ae  ni^t  I  saw  Auld  Nick : 
Quo'  he—'  This  bell  o'  mine's  a  trick, 
A  wily  piece  o'  politic, 

A  cunnin'  snare, 
To  trap  fook  in  a  doven  stick, 

Ere  they're  aware. 

Am  lang's  my  dautit  bell  hings  there, 
A'  body  at  the  kirk  will  skair ; 
Quo'  they,  if  he  that  preaches  there 

Like  it  can  wound. 
We  downa  care  a  sinsle  hair 

For  joyfu  sound.' 

If  magistrates  wi'  me  would  'gree. 
For  tkje  tongue-tackit  should  you  be ; 
Nor  fleg  wi'  anti-melody 

Sic  honest  fouk, 
Whase  lagp  were  nerer  made  to  dree 

Thy  doleftt'  shock. 

Bui  far  fine  thee  the  bailies  dwell. 
Or  they  would  scunner  at  your  knell ; 
Gie  the  fool  thief  his  riren  bell. 

And  then,  I  trow, 
The  byword  hands, '  The  diel  himfel 

Has  got  his  due.' 

SooUith  Bomery  and  Mutic. 
CFnm '  Hame  Content,  a  Batire.*] 

The  Amo  and  the  Tiber  lang 
Hae  run  fell  clear  in  Roman  sang ; 
But,  save  the  rererence  o'  schools. 
They're  buth  but  lifeless,  dowie  pools. 
Dooght  they  compare  wi'  bonnie  Tweed, 
As  dear  as  ony  lammer  bead ! 
Or  are  their  shores  mair  sweet  and  say 
Than  Fortha's  haughs  or  banks  o'  Tay  I 
Though  there  the  herds  can  jink  the  showers 
'MMng  thriving  rines  and  myrtle  bowers, 
And  Slaw  the  reed  to  kittle  strains. 
While  echo's  tongue  commends  their  pains ; 
Like  ours,  they  canna  warm  the  heart 
Wi'  simple  sah  bewitching  art. 
On  Leaoer  haughs  and  Yarrow  braesi 
Arcadian  herds  wad  tyne  their  lays, 
To  hear  the  mair  melodious  sounds 
That  lire  on  our  poetic  grounds. 

Come,  FwQcy  1  come,  and  let  us  tread 
The  simmer's  flowery  yeWet  bed, 
And  a'  your  springs  delightful  lowse 
On  Tveeda's  bank  or  Cowdenknowea. 


That,  ta'en  wi'  thy  enchanting  sang. 
Our  Scottish  lads  may  round  ye  thrang, 
Sae  pleased  they'll  never  fash  again 
To  court  you  on  Italian  plain ; 
Soon  will  they  guess  ye  only  wear 
The  simple  garb  o'  nature  here ; 
Hair  comely  far,  and  fair  to  sight. 
When  in  her  easy  cleedin'  dight. 
Than  in  disguise  ye  was  before 
On  Tiber's  or  on  Amo's  shore. 

O  Bangour  !^  now  the  hills  and  dales 
Nae  mair  gie  back  thy  tender  tales  I 
The  birks  on  Yarrow  now  deplore. 
Thy  moumfu'  muse  has  left  the  shore. 
Near  what  bright  bum  or  crystal  spring. 
Did  you  your  winsome  whistle  hing ! 
The  muse  shall  there,  wi'  wateiy  ee, 
Gie  the  dunk  swaird  a  tear  for  thee ; 
And  Yarrow's  genius,'  dowie  dame ! 
Shall  there  forget  her  bluid-stained  stream, 
On  thy  sad  grave  to  seek  repose. 
Who  mourned  her  fate,  condoled  her  woes. 

Caulcr  WcUer. 

When  father  Adie  first  pat  spade  in 
The  bonnie  yard  o'  ancient  Eden, 
His  amiy  had  nae  liquor  laid  in 

To  fire  his  mou ; 
Nor  did  he  thole  his  wife's  upbxaidln'. 

For  bein'  fou. 

A  cauler  bum  o'  siller  sheen. 

Ran  cannily  out-owre  the  green ; 

And  when  our  gutcher's  drouth  had  been 

To  bide  right  sair. 
He  loutit  down,  and  &uik  bedeen 

A  dainty  skair. 

His  baimi  had  a',  before  the  flood, 
A  langer  tack  o'  flesh  and  blood. 
And  on  mair  pithy  shanks  they  stood 

Than  Noah's  line, 
Wha  still  hae  been  a  feckless  brood, 

Wi'  drinkin'  wine. 

The  fuddlin'  bardies,  now-anlays. 
Bin  maukin-mad  in  Bacchus'  praise ; 
And  limp  and  stoiter  through  their  lays 

Anacreontic, 
While  each  his  sea  of  wine  displays 

As  big's  the  Pontic. 

My  Muse  will  no  gang  far  frae  hame. 
Or  scour  a'  airths  to  hound  for  fame ; 
In  troth,  the  jillet  ye  might  blame 

For  thinkin'  on't. 
When  eithly  she  can  find  the  theme 

0'  aquafont. 

This  is  the  name  that  doctors  use. 
Their  patients'  noddles  to  confuse ; 
Wi'  simples  clad  in  terms  abstruse. 

They  labour  still 
In  kittle  words  to  gar  you  roose 

Their  want  o'  skilL 

But  well  hae  nae  sic  clitter-clatter ; 
And,  briefly  to  expound  the  matter. 
It  shall  be  ca'd  guid  cauler  water ; 

Than  whilk,  I  trow. 
Few  drugs  in  doctors'  shops  are  better 

For  me  or  you. 

Tliough  joints  be  stiff  as  ony  rung. 
Your  pith  wi'  pain  be  sairly  dung. 
Be  you  in  cauler  water  flung 

Out-owre  the  lugs, 
'Twill  mak  you  souple,  swack,  and  young, 

Withouten  drugs. 

1  Mr  Hamilton  of  Bangoor,  antbor  <rf  the  beaotif ul  boUad 

•  The  Braes  of  Yanow.* 
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Though  choUc  or  the  heart-scad  teaze  us ; 
Or  ony  inward  dwaam  should  seize  us ; 
It  masters  a*  sic  fell  diseases 

That  would  ye  spulzie. 
And  brings  them  to  a  canny  crisis 

Wi*  little  tulzie. 

Were't  no  for  it,  the  bonnie  lasses 
Wad  glower  nae  mair  in  keekin'-glaases; 
And  soon  tyne  dint  o'  a'  the  graces 

That  ait  conreen 
In  gleefu'  looks,  and  bonnie  faces, 

To  catch  our  een. 

The  fairest,  then,  might  die  a  maid. 
And  Cupid  quit  his  shootin'  trade ; 
For  wha,  through  clarty  masquerade, 

Comd  then  discorer 
Whether  the  features  under  shade 

Were  worth  a  loyerl 

As  simmer  rains  brinff  simmer  flowers. 
And  leaves  to  deed  the  birken  bowers, 
Sae  beauty  gets  by  cauler  showers 

Bae  rich  a  bloom. 
As  for  estate,  or  heavy  dowers. 

Aft  stands  in  room. 

What  maks  Auld  Reekie's  dames  sae  fair  I 
It  canna  be  the  halesome  air ; 
But  cauler  bum,  beyond  compare. 

The  best  o'  onie, 
That  gara  them  a'  sic  graces  skair. 

And  blink  sae  bonnie. 

On  May-day,  in  a  faiiy  ring, 

WeWe  seen  them  round  St  Anthon's  spring,! 

Fiae  grass  the  cauler  dew-draps  wring 

To  weet  their  een. 
And  water,  clear  as  crystal  spring. 

To  synd  them  clean. 

Oh  may  they  still  pursue  the  way 
To  look  sae  feat,  sae  clean,  sae  gav ! 
Then  shall  their  beauties  glance  like  May ; 

And,  like  her,  be 
The  goddess  of  the  rocal  spray. 

The  Muse  and  me. 

[A  Stmday  tn  Edinburgh,} 
[From  <  Auld  Reekie.'] 

On  Sunday,  here,  an  altered  scene 
O'  men  and  manners  meets  our  een. 
Ane  wad  maist  trow,  some  people  chosa 
To  change  their  faces  wi'  their  clo'es. 
And  fain  wad  gar  ilk  neibour  think 
They  thirst  for  guidness  as  for  drink ; 
But  there's  an  unco  dearth  o'  grace. 
That  has  nae  mansion  but  the  face. 
And  never  can  obtain  a  part 
In  benmost  corner  o'  the  heart. 
Why  should  religion  mak  us  sad. 
If  good  frae  virtue's  to  be  had! 
Na :  rather  gleefu'  turn  your  face, 
Forsake  hypocrisy,  grimace ; 
And  never  nae  it  understood 
You  fleg  mankind  frae  being  good. 

In  afUmoon,  a'  brawly  buskit, 
The  joes  and  lasses  loe  to  frisk  it. 
Some  tak  a  great  delight  to  nlaoo 
The  modest  bon-graoe  owre  the  face ; 
Though  you  may  see,  if  so  inclined, 
The  turning  o'  the  leg  behind. 
Now,  Comely-Qarden  and  the  Park 
Refresh  them,  afler  forenoon's  wark : 

>  6t  Anthony's  Well,  a  beautiful  mall  spring,  on  Arthni's 
Beat,  near  Edinburgh.  Thither  it  is  atlU  the  praotioe  of  joong 
Edinbnigh  maldwis  to  resort  on  Ma}'-day. 


Kewhaven,  Leith,  or  Canonmills, 
Supply  them  in  their  Sunday's  gills ; 
Where  writers  aflen  spend  their  pence. 
To  stock  their  heads  wi'  drink  and  sense. 

While  danderin  cits  delight  to  stray 
To  Castlehill  or  public  way. 
Where  they  nae  other  purpose  mean. 
Than  that  fool  cause  o*  being  seen. 
Let  me  to  Arthur's  Seat  pursue, 
Where  bonnie  pastures  meet  the  view, 
And  mony  a  wild-lorn  scene  accrues. 
Befitting  Willie  Shakspeare's  muse. 
If  Fancy  there  would  join  the  thrang. 
The  desert  rocks  and  hills  amang. 
To  echoes  we  should  lilt  and  play. 
And  gie  to  mirth  the  live-Ian^  day. 

Or  should  some  cankered  biting  shower 
The  day  and  a'  her  sweets  deflower, 
To  Holyrood-house  let  me  stray. 
And  gie  to  musing  a'  the  day ; 
Lamenting  what  auld  Scotland  knew, 
Bein  days  for  ever  frae  her  view. 
O  Hamilton,  for  shame !  the  Muse 
Would  pay  to  thee  her  couthy  vows. 
Gin  ye  wad  tent  the  humble  strain, 
And  gie's  our  dignitv  again  1 
For,  oh,  wae's  me!  the  thistle  springs 
In  domicile  o'  ancient  kings. 
Without  a  patriot  to  resret 
Our  palace  and  our  ancient  state. 
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Ad  AmicGt. 

[By  Riohard  West— written  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
amiable  poet  died  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  1742.] 


lUs 


Yes,  happy  youths,  on  Camus'  sedgy  side. 

You  feel  eadi  joy  that  friendship  can  divide ; 

Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore. 

And  with  the  ancient  blend  the  modem  lore. 

Studious  alone  to  learn  whate'er  may  tend 

To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend ; 

Now  pleased  along  the  cloistered  walk  you  tore. 

And  trace  the  vexdant  mazes  of  the  grove. 

Where  social  oil,  and  oft  alone,  ye  chooee. 

To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  muse. 

Meantime  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 

These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart). 

At  me  the  power  that  comes  or  soon  or  late. 

Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate ; 

From  you  remote,  methinks,  alone  I  stand. 

Like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desert  land ; 

Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 

In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  hearts  with  mine. 

Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancy  raise, 

For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days ; 

To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  gnef  a  prey. 

Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 

Just  Heaven!  what  sin  era  life  begins  to  bloom, 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tomb  I 
Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  bowl,  or  point  the  murderous  knife  t 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  proclaim. 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name  f 
Did  e'er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe. 
Or  know  a  thought  but  all  the  world  might  know  I 
As  yet  just  star^  from  the  lists  of  time. 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  prime; 
Useless,  as  yet,  through  life  I've  idly  run. 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah,  who,  ere  autumn's  mellowing  suns  appear, 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal  year ; 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray. 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  from  the  mouming  ninyf 
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Sfcem  power  of  fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rules 
Tbe  Styguui  deserts  and  Cimmerian  pools, 
Fort)ear,  nor  rashljr  smite  my  youthful  heart, 
A  victim  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 
Ah,  stay  till  age  shall  blast  mv  withering  facey 
Shake  in  my  head,  and  falter  in  my  pace ; 
Then  aim  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow, 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 

How  weak  is  mui  to  reason's  judging  eye  I 
Bom  in  this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die ; 
Part  mortal  day,  and  part  ethereal  fire. 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
In  Tain  our  plans  of  happiness  we  raise. 
Pain  is  <rar  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise ; 
Wealth,  lineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  throne, 
Are  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  Tain  precarious  thing. 
And  fiur-faced  youth  is  eTer  on  the  wi^g ; 
Tim  like  the  stream  beside  whose  watery  bed, 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  his  flowery  head ; 
Nursed  by  the  ware  the  spreading  bnmches  rise. 
Shade  all  the  ground  and  flourish  to  the  skies ; 
The  waTes  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow, 
And  undennine  the  hollow  bank  below ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  uige  their  way. 
Bare  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride. 
And  sinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

Bat  why  repine  f    Does  life  deserve  my  sigh ; 
Few  will  lament  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
For  tboee  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 
For  me,  whene'er  all-conquering  death  shall  spread 
His  wingi  around  my  unrepining  head, 
I  care  not ;  though  this  face  be  seen  no  more. 
The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before ; 
Bri^t  as  before  the  day-star  will  appear. 
The  fields  as  Terdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear ; 
Nor  storms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare, 
Nor  signs  on  earth  nor  portents  in  the  air ; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath. 
Nor  nature  e^er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Tet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  Tital  days) 
Within  whoee  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
Loved  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end, 
Their  praise  would  crown  me  as  their  precepts  mend : 
To  than  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  endear. 
Not  from  the  Poet  but  the  Friend  sincere. 

JSlegy. 

[Bj  JeowB  Hammond,  born  1710,  died  1748.  This  seems  to 
be  abnfiat  the  only  tolerable  specimen  of  the  once  admired  and 
faishlr-funed  love  elegies  of  Hammond.  Thie  poet,  nephew  to 
9br  Bobefl  Walpole,  and  a  man  of  fortmie»  bestowed  his  affec- 
tiooa  on  a  Miss  Dashwood,  whose  ai^reeable  qualities  and  in- 
ezorable  n^fidUm  of  his  suit  inspired  the  poetry  by  which  his 
asms  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  His  venes  aro  imitations 
of  TibaDoa— smooth,  tame,  and  frigid.  Miss  Dashwood  died 
nmnanted— bedcbamber-woman  to  Queen  Charlotte— in  1779. 
In  the  fiollowfnff  ^egy  Hammond  imagines  himself  married 
to  his  miatras  (IMia),  and  that,  content  with  each  other,  they 
aic  ratlred  to  the  oowitry.] 

Let  othen  boast  their  heaps  of  shining  gold. 
And  Tiew  their  fields,  vrith  vraving  plenty  crowned, 
^Vhom  neighbouring  foes  in  constant  terror  hold. 
And  tmmpets  break  their  slumbers,  never  sound : 

Willie  calmlr  poor,  I  trifle  life  away. 

Enjoy  sweet  leisure  by  my  cheerful  fire, 

No  wanton  hope  my  quiet  shall  betray. 

Bat,  cheaply  blessed.  111  scorn  each  vain  desire. 

With  timely  care  111  sow  my  little  field. 
And  plant  my  orchard  with  its  masters  hand. 
Nor  blush  to  spread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wield. 
Or  laage  my  iheaves  along  t^o  sunny  land. 


If  late  at  dusk,  while  carelessly  I  roam, 
I  meet  a  strolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb. 
Under  my  ann  I'll  bring  the  wanderer  home. 
And  not  a  little  chide  ito  thoughtless  dam. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  vain, 
And  clasp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breast! 
Or,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain. 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest  t 

Or,  if  the  sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride. 

By  shady  riven  indolently  stray, 

And  with  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  side. 

Hear  how  they  murmur  as  viey  glide  away! 

What  joy  to  wind  alone  the  cool  retreat. 
To  stop  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  go  f 
To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  kissee  sweet. 
And  teach  my  loTely  scholar  all  I  know  I 

Thus  pleased  at  heart,  and  not  with  fiincy's  dreamy 
In  silent  happiness  I  rest  unknown ; 
Content  with  what  I  am,  not  what  I  seem, 
I  live  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 

Ah,  foolish  man,  who  thus  of  her  possessed. 
Could  float  and  wander  with  ambition's  wind, 
And  if  his  outward  trappings  spoke  him  blessed. 
Not  heed  the  sickness  of  his  conscious  mindt 

With  her  I  scorn  the  idle  breath  of  praise. 
Nor  trust  to  happiness  that's  not  our  own ; 
The  smile  of  fortune  might  suspicion  raise. 
But  here  I  know  that  I  am  loved  alone.      *      * 

Hers  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train. 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest. 
The  faTOurite  subject  of  her  gentle  reign. 
By  loTe  alone  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

For  her  111  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plough. 
In  gloomy  forests  tend  my  lonely  flock ; 
For  her  a  goat-herd  climb  the  mountain's  hrowp 
And  sleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock : 

Ah,  what  aTails  to  press  the  stately  bed. 
And  far  from  her  'midst  tasteless  grandeur  weep. 
By  marble  fountains  lay  the  pensive  head, 
Ajid,  while  they  murmur,  strive  in  Tain  to  sleep  f 

Delia  alone  can  please,  and  never  tire. 
Exceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  true  delight ; 
With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  desire, 
And  eqiuJ  rapture  glows  through  every  night : 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend, 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
I  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  joined. 

On  her  111  gaze,  when  others  loves  are  o'er. 
And  dying  press  her  with  my  clay-cold  hand— > 
Thou  weep'st  already,  as  I  were  no  more. 
Nor  can  that  gentle  breast  the  thought  withstand. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  latest  moments  spare. 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  sharper  torments  kill. 
Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hair. 
Though  I  am  dead,  my  eoul  shall  Ioto  thee  still : 

Oh,  quit  the  room,  oh,  quit  the  deathful  bed. 
Or  thou  vrilt  die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh,  leave  me,  Delia,  ere  thou  see  me  dead. 
These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  mournful  part : 

Let  them,  extended  on  the  decent  bier, 
ConTey  the  corse  in  melancholy  state, 
Through  all  the  Tillage  spread  the  tender  tear. 
While  pitying  maidi  our  wondrous  loTes  relate. 
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Garden  Content,* 

[The  following  and  Bubeequent  poems  &re  by  John  Byrom, 
a  native  of  Mancheiter.  Be  waa  well  educated,  but  declined 
to  take  advanta^  of  an  offered  fellowBhip  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  fh>m  a  dislike  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  a  livelihood  by  teaching  short-hand  writing 
in  London.  Ultimately,  ho  succeeded  to  some  property,  and 
came  to  the  doee  of  -his  days  in  affluence  (1763),  aged  7S*  The 
I  Fhebe  of  his  poetiy  was  a  daughter  of  the  oelobratod  Bentley.] 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care, 
Wag  as  it  will  the  world  for  me ; 

When  fu88  and  fret  was  all  my  fare, 
It  got  no  ground  as  I  could  see : 

So  when  awaj  my  caring  went, 

I  counted  cost,  and  was  content. 

With  more  of  thanks  and  less  of  thooght, 
I  strire  to  make  mj  matters  meet ; 

To  seek  what  ancient  sages  sought, 
Physic  and  food  in  sour  and  sweet : 

To  take  what  passes  in  good  part. 

And  keep  the  hiccups  from  the  heart. 

With  good  and  gentle  humoured  hearts, 
I  choose  to  chat  whereVr  I  come, 

Whate'er  the  subject  be  that  starts ; 
But  if  I  get  among  the  glum, 

I  hold  my  tongue  to  tell  the  truth. 

And  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my  broth. 

For  chance  or  change  of  peace  or  pain, 
For  fortune's  favour  or  her  frown, 

For  lack  or  glut,  for  loss  or  gain, 
I  nerer  d^ge,  nor  up  nor  down : 

But  swing  what  way  the  ship  shall  swim, 

Or  tack  about  with  equal  tnm. 

I  suit  not  where  I  shall  not  speed, 

Nor  trace  the  tuni  of  erery  tide ; 
If  simple  sense  will  not  succeed, 

I  make  no  bustling,  but  abide : 
For  shining  wealth,  or  scaring  wo, 
I  force  no  friend,  I  fear  no  foe. 

Of  ups  and  downs,  of  ins  and  outs, 
Of  they're  i'  the  wrong,  and  we're  i'  the  right, 

I  shun  the  rancours  and  the  routs ; 
And  wishing  well  to  eveiy  wigh^ 

Whaterer  turn  the  matter  takes, 

I  deem  it  all  but  ducks  and  drakes. 

With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn, 
Nor  if  the  folks  should  flout  me,  faint ; 

If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 
I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint : 

With  none  disposed  to  disagree. 

But  like  them  best  who  best  like  me. 

Not  that  I  rate  mjrself  the  rule 
How  all  my  betters  should  behave ; 

But  fame  shall  find  me  no  man's  fool. 
Nor  to  a  set  of  men  a  slave : 

I  love  a  friendship  free  and  fmnk. 

And  hate  to  hang  upon  a  hank. 

Fond  of  a  true  and  trusty  tie, 

I  never  loose  where'er  I  link ; 
Though  if  a  business  budges  by, 

I  talk  thereon  just  as  I  think  ; 
M^  word,  my  work,  my  heart,  my  hand. 
Still  on  a  side  together  stand. 

If  names  or  notions  make  a  noise. 

Whatever  hap  the  question  hath. 
The  point  impartially  I  poise. 

And  read  or  write,  but  without  wrath  ; 


I      *  OiM  poem,  entitled  Cardess  Content,  is  ■>  perfeetly  In  the 
'  manner  of  Elisabeth's  age,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be 
an  imitation,  but  are  almost  dispoaed  to  think  thai  Byrom  had 
it  from  Boma  old  autlMV.r-6otrrHJiT. 


For  should  I  bum,  or  break  my  bruns, 
Pray,  who  will  pay  me  for  my  pains  1 

I  love  my  neighbour  as  myself. 
Myself  like  him  too,  by  his  leave ; 

Nor  to  his  pleasure,  power,  or  pelf. 
Came  I  to  crouch,  as  I  conceive : 

Dame  Nature  doubtless  has  designed 

A  man  the  monarch  of  his  mind. 

Now  taste  and  tiy  this  temper,  sin. 
Mood  it  and  brood  it  in  your  breast ; 

Or  if  ye  ween,  for  worldly  stirs. 
That  man  does  right  to  mar  his  n^ 

Let  me  be  deft,  and  debonair, 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care. 

A  PcatorcH, 

yij  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  PhoBM  went  with  me  wlierever  I  went ; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  fond  shepnerd  like  Colin  was  blest! 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind. 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  I 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring ;  but  alas !  it  was  she. 

With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep. 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep : 
I  was  so  good-humotired,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day ; 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevinh  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy,  as  never  was  known. 
My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drowned. 
And  my  heart — I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  pound* 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 
And  dance  to  sofl  murmurs  the  pebbles  among ; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  was  there, 
'Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear : 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And  still,  as  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide ; 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  I  go  in  pain  t 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  com- 
plain. 

My  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play. 
And  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they ; 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  tiieir  time, 
When  Spring,  Love,  and  Beauty,  were  aU  in  their 

prime ; 
But  now,  in  their  fiolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  flinff  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass ; 
Be  stul,  then,  I  cty,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad. 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  fair  one  and  me ; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
*  Come  hither,  poor  fellow  ;*  and  nattea  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry  '  Sirrah ;'  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook : 
And  I'll  give  him  another ;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  away  1 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  have  I  seen. 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  I 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  com  fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made ! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there^ 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  anpear : 
Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes. 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

Sweet  music  went  with  qs  both  all  the  wood  through. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too ; 
Winds  over  us  whispered,  fiocks  by  us  did  bleat. 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  thougn  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone : 
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Her  Toice  in  the  conceit,  M  now  I  hare  found, 
Gare  erety  tiling  eUe  its  agreeable  sound. 

Rose,  vluit  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  t 
And  where  is  the  riolet's  beautiful  blue! 
Does  oog^t  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile ! 
That  meadow,  those  dusies,  why  do  they  not  smile  I 
Ah !  htaIs,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  drest. 
And  made  youiselTes  fine  for — a  place  in  her  breast : 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye. 
To  be  plucked  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die; 

How  slowly  Time  creeps  till  my  Phoebe  return! 
While  amidst  the  soil  sephyr's  cool  breezes  I  bum : 
Meihinks,  tf  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down 

the  lead. 
Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear^ 
And  Test  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here. 
Ah  Colin!  old  Time  is  full  of  delay. 
Nor  will  badge  one  foot  fkster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

Will  no  pitying  power,  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain  I 
To  be  curedj  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remoTe ; 
Bat  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  lire  without  loyel 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return. 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlom. 
Ah !  what  shall  I  do!  I  shall  die  with  despair ;  . 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your  fair. 


lOde  to  a  Tobacco  Pipe,^ 

[One  of  rix  tmiUttoiM  of  Eo^Uh  poets»  written  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  totecoo,  by  laaao  Hawldns  Browne,  a  gentlenum  of 
totme,  bom  1705^  died  1700.  The  present  poem  is  the  imita- 
tiaaof  AmbroSS  FhHipa] 

Uttle  tube  of  mishty  power, 
Charmer  of  an  idSe  hour, 
Object  of  my  warm  desire. 
Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire ; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  wais^ 
With  my  finger  gently  braced ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest. 
With  my  little  stopper  prest ; 
And  the  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses. 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses. 
Happ^  t&ice,  and  thrice  again, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men ; 
Who  when  again  the  night  retuznSy 
When  again  the  taper  bums. 
When  again  the  cricket's  say 
(Little  cricket  full  of  play;, 
Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
With  the  fragrant  Indian  weed : 
Pleasure  for  a  nose  diyine. 
Incense  of  the  god  of  wine. 
Happ^  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Happiest  he  of  hap^y  men. 

[Song^Awaif/  la  nougU  to  Love  DUpleanng.*'} 

Away  I  let  nousht  to  lore  displeasing. 

My  Winifreda,  moTe  your  care ; 
Let  noo^t  delay  the  heatenly  blessing, 

Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donors, 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood ; 

We'll  shme  m  more  suMtantial  honours, 
And,  to  be  noble,  well  be  good. 

Our  name  iHiile  Tirtue  thus  we  tender, 
WOl  sweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke  ; 

Aad  all  the  great  ones,  they  shall  wonder 
How  they  respect  such  little  fblk. 

s  TUe  bwatfftil  piece  has  beea  emmeondy  aeoribed  to  John 
Qflbst  Cooper,  antfaor  ol  a  nAume  of  poems,  and  aone  prose 
WDCta^nliodtodinlTaB. 


What  though,  from  fortune's  layiah  boimty, 

No  mighty  treasures  we  possess ; 
Well  find,  within  our  pittance,  plenty, 

And  be  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  each  kind  returning  season 

Sufficient  for  our  wishes  gite ; 
For  we  will  lire  a  life  of  reason. 

And  that's  the  only  life  to  lire. 

Through  youth  and  age,  in  Ioto  excelling. 
Well  hand  in  baud  together  tread ; 

Sweet-Smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwelling 
And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

How  should  I  lore  the  pretty  creatures. 
While  round  my  kneeS  they  fondly  clang  1 

To  see  them  look  their  mother's  features, 
To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother's  tongue ! 

And  when  with  enrj  Time  transported, 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys ; 

You'll  in  Tour  girls  acain  be  courted. 
And  I'll  go  wooing  m  my  boys. 


TRAGIC  DRAMATISTS. 

The  tragic  drama  of  this  period  bore  the  impress 
of  the  French  school,  in  which  cold  correctness  or 
turgid  declamation  was  more  regarded  than  the 
nataral  delineation  of  character  and  the  fire  of  genius. 
One  improTement  was  the  complete  separation  of 
tragedy  and  comedy.    Otway  and  Southeme  had 
marred  the  effect  of  some  of  their  most  pathetic  and 
impressiYe  dramas,  by  tiie  intermixture  of  flarcical 
and  licentious  scenes  and  characters,  but  they  were 
the  last  who  committed  this  incongruity.    Public 
taste  had  become  more  critical,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  papers  of  Addison  in  the '  Spectator,'  and  other 
essayists,  as  weU  as  by  the  general  difi\ision  of  lite* 
rature  and  knowledge.    Great  names  were  now  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  stage.    Fashion  and 
interest  combined  to  draw  forth  dramatic  talent 
A  writer  for  the  stage,  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
like  the  public  orator,  has  the  gntt^cation  of  '  wit- 
nessing his  own  triumphs ;  of  seeing  in  the  phiudits, 
tears,  or  smiles  of  delighted  spectators,  the  strongest 
testimony  to  his  own  powers.'    The  publication  of 
his  play  may  also  insure  him  the  fame  and  profit  of 
authorship.    If  successful  on  the  stage,  the  remu- 
neration was  then  considerable.    Authors  were  ge- 
nerally allowed  the  profits  of  three  nights'  perform- 
ances ;  and  Goldsmith,  we  find,  thus  derived  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds  by  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,    The  genius  of  Grarrick  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  lending  fresh  attraction  and  popularity 
to  the  stage.    Authors  were  ambitious  of  £une  as 
well  as  profit  by  the  exertions  of  an  actor  so  well 
fitted  to  portray  the  various  passions  and  emotions 
of  human  nature,  and  who  partially  succeeded  in 
recalling  the  English  taste  to  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare. 

One  of  the  most  suooessfbl  and  conspicuous  of  the 
tragic  dramatists  was  the  author  of  the  'Night 
Thoughts,'  who,  before  he  entered  the  church,  pro- 
duced three  tragedies,  all  having  one  peculiarity, 
that  they  ended  in  suicide.  Tne  Revenge,  still  a 
popular  acting  play,  contains,  amidst  some  rant  and 
hyperbole,  passages  of  strong  passion  and  eloquent 
dechunation.  Like  Othello,  'The  Revenge'  is  founded 
on  jealousy,  and  the  principal  character,  Zanga,  is 
a  Moor.  Tlie  latter,  son  of  the  Moorish  king  Ab- 
dallah,  is  taken  prisoner  after  a  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  his  father  fell,  and  is  con- 
denmed  to  servitude  by  Don  Alonza  In  revenge, 
be  BOWS  the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  his 
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coDqneror,  Alonzo,  and  glories  in  the  ruin  of  his 
victim:— 

Thou  seest  a  prince,  whose  father  thou  hast  slain, 
Whose  natiye  country  thou  hast  laid  in  blood, 
Whose  sacred  person.  Oh  !  thou  hast  profaned. 
Whose  reizn  extinguished — ^what  was  left  to  me, 
So  highly  Dom  f    No  kingdom  but  reyenge ; 
No  treasure  but  thy  torture  and  thy  groans. 
If  men  should  ask  who  brought  thee  to  thy  end. 
Tell  them  the  Moor,  and  they  will  not  despise  thee. 
If  cold  white  mortals  censure  this  great  deed, 
Warn  them  they  judge  not  of  superior  beings, 
Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
With  whom  rerenge  is  rirtue. 

Dr  Johnson's  tragedy  of  Irene  was  performed  in 
1749,  but  met  with  Uttle  success,  and  hfUB  nerer  since 
been  revived.  It  is  cold  and  stately,  containing 
some  admirable  sentiments  and  maxims  of  morality, 
but  destitute  of  elegance,  simplicity,  and  pathos. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  the  heroine  was  to 
be  strangled  upon  the  stage,  after  speaking  two  lines 
with  the  bowstring  round  her  neck.  The  audience 
cried  out  'Murder!  murder T  and  compelled  the 
actress  to  go  off  the  stage  alive,  in  defiance  of  the 
author.  An  English  audience  could  not,  as  one 
of  Johnson's  friends  remarked,  bear  to  witness  a 
strangling  scene  on  the  stage,  though  a  dramatic 
poet  may  stab  or  slay  by  hundreds.  The  following 
passage  in  'Irene'  was  loudly  applauded : — 

To-moRow  1 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazv. 
The  coward  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to>morrow — • 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-monx)W, 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect  I 
Strange  !  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier  labouring  through  a  winter's  maich. 
Still  sees  to-moirow  dressed  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Leain  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

Five  tragedies  were  produced  by  Thomson  be- 
twixt the  years  1729  and  the  period  of  his  death : 
these  were  SophonUha,  Agamemnon^  Edward  and 
Eleomora,  Tanered  and  Sigitmunda^  and  Ccridlanut, 
None  of  them  can  be  considered  as  worthy  of  the 
author  of  the  Seasons :  they  exhibit  the  defects  of  his 
style  without  its  virtues.  He  wanted  the  plastic 
powers  of  the  dramatist,  and  though  he  could  declaim 
forcibly  on  the  moral  virtues,  and  against  oomxption 
and  oppression,  he  could  not  draw  characters  or 
invent  scenes  to  lead  captive  the  feelings  and  ima- 
gination. 

Two  tragedies  of  a  similar  kind,  but  more  ani- 
mated in  expression,  were  produced — Ou»tauu»  Vasa 
by  Brooke,  and  Barbaroua  by  Dr  Brown.  The  act- 
ing of  Oanick  mainlv  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  latter,  which  had  a  great  run.  The  sentiment 
at  the  oondnsion  of  '  Barbarossa'  is  finely  ex- 
pressed:— 

Heaven  but  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction, 

And  oft  the  cloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour 

Senres  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days. 

Aaron  Hill  translated  some  of  Voltaire's  trage- 
dies with  frigid  accuracy,  and  they  were  performed 
with  success.  In  1753,  The  GwieMter^  an  affecting 
domestic  tragedy,  was  produced.  Though  wanting 
the  merit  of  ornamented  poetioU  language  and  blank 
verse,  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  tiie  author  (Ed- 
ward Moore)  of  the  evils  of  gambung,  ending  in  de- 


spair and  suicide,  and  the  dramatic  art  evinced  in  the 
characters  and  incidents,  drew  loud  applause.  'The 
Gamester'  is  still  a  popular  play. 

[The  Gameder'a  La$t  Siahe,'] 

SeverUy.  Why,  there's  an  end  then.  I  have  judged 
deliberately,  and  the  result  is  death.  How  the  self- 
murderer^s  account  may  stand,  I  know  not ;  but  this 
I  know,  the  load  of  hateful  life  oppresses  me  too  mudi. 
The  horrors  of  my  soul  are  more  than  I  can  bear. 
IQffert  to  kneet].  Father  of  Mercy  I  I  cannot  pray ; 
despair  has  laid  his  iron  hand  upon  me,  and  sealed 
me  for  perdition.  Conscience!  conscience!  thy  cla- 
mours are  too  loud:  here's  that  shall  silence  thee. 
[Taha  a  phial  of  poison  out  of  hit  pocket.}  Thou  art 
most  friendly  to  the  miserable.  Come,  then,  thou 
cordial  for  sick  minds,  come  to  my  heait.  [Drtnib 
it,]  Oh,  that  the  grave  would  bury  memory  as  well  as 
body  I  for,  if  the  soul  sees  and  feels  the  sufferings  of 
those  dear  ones  it  leaves  behind,  the  ETcrlasting  has 
no  Tengeanoe  to  torment  it  deeper.  I'll  think  no 
more  on  it ;  reflection  comes  too  late ;  once  there  was 
a  time  for  it,  but  now  'tis  past.    Who's  there  I 

Enter  Jaevib. 

Jar,  One  that  hoped  to  see  you  with  better  looks. 
Why  do  you  turn  so  from  me !  I  have  brought  com- 
fort with  me ;  and  see  who  comes  to  nve  it  welcome. 

Bev.  My  wife  and  sister !  Why,  ^  but  one  pang 
more  then,  and  farewell,  world. 

Eater  Mas  Bbvbrlbt  and  CaxaLOTTS. 

Jifrt  B.  Where  is  he  f  [Huni  a$hd  embracea  Atm.]  O, 
I  have  him  I  I  have  him !  And  now  they  shall  never 
part  us  more.  I  have  news,  loye,  to  make  you  h^py 
for  ever.  Alas !  he  hears  us  not.  Speak  to  me,  lore ; 
I  have  no  heart  to  see  vou  thus. 

Bev.  This  is  a  sad  place. 

MvB  B.  We  came  to  take  you  firom  it ;  to  tell  yon 
the  world  goes  well  again ;  that  Providence  has  seen 
our  sorrows,  and  sent  the  means  to  help  them ;  your 
uncle  died  yesterday. 

Bev.  My  uncle !  No,  do  not  say  so.  0 1  I  am  sick 
at  heart! 

3fn  B.  Indeed,  I  meant  to  bring  you  comfort 

Bev.  Tell  me  he  lives,  then ;  if  you  would  bring  me 
comfort,  tell  me  he  lives. 

Mn  B.  And  if  I  did,  I  have  no  power  to  luse  the 
dead.    He  died  yesterday. 

Bev.  And  I  am  heir  to  him ! 

Jar.  To  his  whole  estate,  sir.  But  bear  it  patiently, 
pray  bear  it  patiently. 

Bev.  Well,  well.  [Paunag.']  Why,  fame  says  I 
am  rich  then ! 

Mr9  B.  And  truly  so.  Why  do  you  look  so  wildly  f 

Bev.  Do  1 1  The  news  was  unexpected.  But  has 
he  left  me  all  t 

Jar.  All,  all,  sir ;  he  could  not  leave  it  from  you. 

Bev.  I  am  sony  for  it. 

Mr$  B.  Why  are  you  disturbed  sot 

Bev.  Has  death  no  terrors  in  it ! 

Mn  B.  Not  an  old  man's  death ;  yet,  if  it  trouble 
you,  I  wish  him  living. 

Bev.  And  I,  with  all  my  heart ;  for  I  have  a  tale 
to  tell,  shall  turn  you  into  stone ;  or  if  the  power  of 
speech  remain,  you  shall  kneel  down  and  curse  me. 

Mn  B,  Alas  I  Why  are  we  to  curse  you!  I'll  blese 
you  ever. 

Bev.  No ;  I  have  deserved  no  blessings.  All  this 
large  fortune,  this  second  bountv  of  heaven,  that  might 
have  healed  our  sorrows,  and  satisfied  our  utmost 
hopes,  in  a  cursed  hour  I  sold  last  night. 

Mn B.  Impossible! 

Bev.  That  devil  Stukely,  with  all  hell  to  Md  him, 
tempted  me  to  the  deed.  To  pay  false  debts  of  honour, 
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and  to  redeem  past  errors,  I  sold  the  rcyersloiii  sold  it 
for  a  scanty  sum,  and  lost  it  among  yillains. 

C^ar,  Whj,  farewell  all  then. 

Bev,  Liberty  and  life.    Come,  kneel  and  curse  me. 

Mn  B.  Thai  hear  me,  heaven.  [Kneda,}  I^ook  down 
with  mercy  on  his  sonows !  OIto  softness  to  his  looks, 
and  quiet  to  his  heart !  On  me,  on  me,  if  misery  must 
be  the  lot  of  either,  multiply  niisfortunes !  I'll  bear 
them  patiently,  so  he  be  nappy!  These  hands  shall 
toil  for  his  support ;  these  eyes  be  lifted  up  for  hourly 
blcasimn  on  him ;  and  eyery  duty  of  a  fond  and  faith- 
fal  wife  be  doubly  done  to  cheer  and  comfort  him. 
So  hear  me !  so  reward  me !  [Mma. 

Bev.  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended  heayen 
voald  turn  my  prayers  into  curses ;  for  I  haye  done  a 
deed  to  make  life  horrible  to  you. 

ifrt^.  What  deed! 

Jar.  Ask  him  no  questions,  madam ;  this  last  mis- 
fortune has  hurt  his  brain*  A  little  time  will  giye 
him  patience. 

Enter  Stvksly. 

Bev,  Why  b  this  yiUain  here  I 

Shtk,  To  giye  tou  liberty  and  safety.  There, 
madam,  is  his  disdiaige.  [Qivet  a  paper  to  CharlotteJ] 
The  arrest  last  ni|^t  was  meant  in  friendship,  but 
came  too  late. 

Char,  What  mean  you,  sir! 

Shik,  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say ;  I  would  haye 
kept  his  hands  from  blood ;  but  was  too  late. 

Mrs  B.  His  hands  from  blood  1    Whose  blood  I 

SUtk.  From  Lewson's  blood. 

Char,  No,  yiilaln !  Yet  what  of  Lewson ;  speak 
quickly. 

Stuk,  Tou  are  ignorant  then;  I  thought  I  heard 
the  murderer  at  confession. 

Char.  What  murderer!  And  who  is  murdered! 
Not  Lewson!  Say  he  liyes,  and  I  will  kneel  and 
wofdiipyon. 

Sttdr.  And  so  I  would ;  but  that  the  tongues  of  all 
ciy  murder.  I  came  in  pity,  not  in  malice ;  to  saye 
the  Iffother,  not  kill  the  sister.    Your  Lewson's  dead. 

Char,  O  horrible ! 

Bof,  Slence,  I  charge  you.    Proceed,  sir. 

Shik,  No ;  justice  may  stop  the  tale ;  and  here's  an 
endenoe. 


Enter  Batss. 

Bata.  The  news,  I  see,  has  reached  you.  But  take 
comfort,  madam.  [Tb  Charlotte]  There's  one  with- 
out inquiring  for  you ;  go  to  him,  and  lose  no  time. 

Char.  Omiseryl  miseiy!  [Exit, 

Mn  B,  Follow  her,  Jaryis ;  if  it  be  true  that  Lew- 
son's  dead,  her  grief  may  kill  her. 

BaU$.  Jaryis  must  stay  here,  madam ;  I  haye  some 
qoestions  for  him. 

Shik.  Rather  let  him  fly ;  his  evidence  may  crush 
his  master. 

Bev,  ^Vhy,  ay  ;  this  looks  like  management. 

Bofet.  He  found  you  quarrelling  with  Lewson  in 
the  itieet  last  nifht  [To  Beverley. 

Mn  B.  No ;  I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

Jar.  Or  if  I  did 

Mn  B.  'Tis  false,  old  man ;  they  had  no  quarrel, 
there  was  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Bet.  Idti  him  proceed,  I  say.  O !  I  am  sick  1  sick  1 
!  Beach  a  chair.  [Jarvit  brings  it,  he  tits  down. 

I     Mn  B.  You  droop  and  tremble,  loye.     Yet  you 
'  ate  inneoent.    K  Lewson's  dead,  you  killed  him  not. 

Enter  Dawboit. 

I     StuJc.  Who  sent  for  Dawson? 
>     Batei.  Twas  I.    We  haye  a  witness  too,  you  little 
think  of:    Without  there! 

StiJc.  What  witness! 

Batet,  A  right  one.    Look  at  him. 


Enter  CHAaLorrs  and  Lbwson. 

[Mn  B.f  on  perceiving  Lewtonj  goet  into  a 
hysteric  Jaugh,  and  sinks  on  J  arms. 
Sivik.  Lewson!    O  yillains  I  yillains! 

[To  Bates  and  Dawson. 
Mn  B.  Risen  from  the  dead !    Why,  this  is  unex- 
pected happiness ! 

C%ar.  Or  is  it  his  ghost!    [To  Stukdy.'}   That  sight 
would  please  you,  sir. 
Jar.  What  riddle  is  this! 

Bev.  Be  quick  and  tell  it,  my  minutes  are  but  few. 
Mn B.  Alas!  why  so!    You  shall  liye  long  and 
happily. 

Lew.    While  shame  and  punishment  shall  rack  that 
yiper.    [Points  to  Stukdy.]     The  tale  is  abort ;  1  was 
too  busy  in  his  secrets,  and  therefore  doomed  to  die. 
Bates,  to  preyent  the  murder,  undertook  it ;  I  kept 
aloof  to  giye  it  credit. 
Char.  And  giye  me  pangs  unutterable. 
Lew.  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  haye  told  you  ;  but 
yengeance  wanted  ripening.   The  yillMn's  scheme  was 
but  half  executed ;  the  airest  by  Dawson  followed  the 
supposed  murder,  and  now,  depending  on  his  once 
wicked  associates,  he  comes  to  fix  the  guilt  on  Be- 
yerley. 
Bates.  Dawson  and  I  are  witnesses  of  this. 
Lew.  And  of  a  thousand  frauds ;  his  fortune  ruined 
by  sharpers  and  false  dice ;  and  Stukely  sole  contriver 
and  possessor  of  all. 

Daw.  Had  he  but  stopped  on  this  side  murder,  we 
had  been  villains  still. 
Lew.  [To  Beverley,]  How  does  my  friend ! 
Bev.  Why,  well.    Who's  he  that  asks  me! 
Mn  B.  "Tis  Lewson,  love.    Why  do  you  look  so  at 
him! 
Bev.  [  WUdly,]  They  told  me  he  was  murdered ! 
Mn  B,  Ay ;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 
Bev.  Lend  me  your  hand ;  the  room  turns  round. 
Lew,  This  villain  here  duturbs  him.    Remove  him 
from  his  sieht ;  and  on  your  lives  see  that  you  guard 
him.   [Stukdy  is  taken  off  by  Dawson  and  Bates.]  How 
is  it,  sir! 

Bev.  Tim  here,  and  here.     [PoinUtig  to  his  head  and 
heart."]    And  now  it  tears  me ! 

Mrs  B.  You  feel  convulsed,  too.    What  is  it  dis- 
turbs you ! 

Bev.  A  furnace  rages  in  this  heart.    [Laying  7iis 
hand  upon  his  heart.]    Down,  restless  flames !  down  to 
your  native  hell ;  there  you  shall  rack  me !    Oh,  for  a 
pause  from  pain !    Where  is  my  wife !    Can  you  for- 
give me,  love ! 
MnB.  Alas!  for  what! 
Bev.  For  meanly  dying. 
Mrs  B.  No ;  do  not  say  it. 
Bev.  As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it.    Had 
Jarvis  staid  this  morning,  all  had  been  well;  but, 
pressed  by  shame,  pent  in  a  prison,  and  tormented 
with  my  pangs  for  you,  driven  to  despair  and  mad- 
ness, I  took  the  advantage  of  his  absence,  corrupted 
Uie  poor  wretch  he  left  to  guard  me,  and  swallowed 
poison. 
Lew.  Oh,  fatal  deed  I 

Bev.  Ay,  most  accursed.  And  now  leo  to  my  ac- 
count. Bend  me,  and  let  me  kneel.  [They  lift  him 
from  his  chair,  and  support  him  on  his  knees.}  I'll 
pray  for  you  too.  Thou  Power  that  mad'st  me,  hear 
me.  I^  for  a  life  of  frailty,  and  this  too  hasty  deed 
of  death,  thy  justice  doom  me,  here  I  acquit  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  if,  enthroned  in  mercy  where  thou  sitt'st, 
thy  pity  hast  beheld  me,  send  me  a  gleam  of  hope, 
that  in  these  last  and  bitter  moments  my  soul  may 
taste  of  comfort!  And  for  these  mourners  here,  0 
let  their  lives  be  peaceful,  and  their  deaths  happy. 

ifrt  B.  Restore  him,  heaven !     0,  save  him,  save 
him,  or  let  me  die  too  1 
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Bev.  No ;  lire,  I  churge  you.  We  hare  a  little  one ; 
though  I  haye  left  him,  you  will  not  leave  him.  To 
Lewson'a  kindneM  I  bequeath  him.  Is  not  this 
Charlotte!  We  hare  lired  in  lore,  though  I  hare 
wronged  you.    Can  you  foigire  me,  Charlotte ! 

Char,  FoipTe  you  I    0,  my  poor  brother ! 

Bev.  Lend  me  your  hand,  lore.  So ;  raise  me — no ; 
it  will  not  be ;  my  life  is  finished.  0  for  a  few  short 
moments  to  tell  you  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  you ; 
that  eyen  now,  thus  dying  as  I  am,  dubious  and  fear- 
ful of  a  hereafter,  my  bMom  pang  is  for  your  mise- 
ries. Support  her,  Heayenl  And  now  I  go.  0, 
mercy!  mercy!  [Dies, 

Lew,  How  is  it,  madam  f     My  poor  Charlotte,  too  1 

Char,  Her  gridf  is  speechless. 

Lea),  Jarris,  remove  her  from  this  sight.  \Sain{» 
and  CharioUe  lead  Mn  Beverley  aMde,"]  Some  minis- 
tering angel  bring  her  peace.  And  thou,  poor  breath- 
less corpse,  may  thy  departed  soul  hare  found  the  rest 
it  prayed  for.  Save  but  one  error,  and  this  last  fatal 
deed,  thy  life  was  lovely.  Let  frailer  minds  take 
warning ;  and  from  example  learn  that  want  of  pru- 
dence is  want  of  virtue.  [Exewnt, 

Of  a  more  intellectual  and  scholar-like  cast  were 
the  two  dramas  of  Mason,  Elfrida  and  Caractacru, 
They  were  brought  on  the  stage  by  Coiman  (wMch 
Southey  considers  to  have  been  a  bold  experiment  in 
those  days  of  sickly  tragedy),  and  were  well  received. 
They  are  now  known  as  dramatic  poems,  not  as  act- 
ing plajrs.  The  most  natural  and  afiectingof  all  the 
tragic  productions  of  the  day,  was  the  I)ou^as  of 
Home,  founded  on  the  old  ballad  of  Gil  Morrice,  which 
Percy  has  preserved  in  his  Beliques.  *  Douglas'  was 
rejected  by  Garrick,  and  was  first  performed  in 
Edinburgh  in  1756.  Next  year  Lord  Bute  procured 
its  representation  at  Covent  Garden,  where  it  drew 
tears  and  applause  as  copiously  as  in  EdinburglL 
The  plot  of  uiis  drama  is  pathetic  and  interesting. 
The  dialogue  is  sometimes  flat  and  prosaic,  but 
other  parts  are  written  with  the  liquid  scrftness  and 
moral  beauty  of  Heywood  or  Dekker.  Maternal 
affection  is  well  depicted  under  novel  and  striking 
circumstances — ^the  accidental  discovery  of  a  lost 
child — ^*My  beautiful  I  my  brave!' — ^and  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie, the  '  Man  of  Feelhig,'  has  given  as  his  opi- 
nion that  the  chief  scene  between  Lady  Randolph 
and  Old  Norval,  in  which  the  preservation  and 
existence  of  Douglas  is  discovered,  has  no  equal  in 
modem  and  scarcely  a  superior  in  the  ancient  drama. 
Dougks  himself,  the  young  hero,  *  enthusiastic  ro- 
mantic, desirous  of  honour,  careless  of  life  and  every 
other  advantage  when  glory  lay  in  the  balance,'  is 
beautifully  drawn,  and  formed  the  schoolboy  model 
of  most  of  the  Scottish  youth  *  sixty  years  since.' 
As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  diction  of  Home, 
we  subjoin  part  of  the  discovery  scene.  Lord  Han- 
dolph  is  attacked  by  four  men,  and  rescued  by 
young  DougUs.  An  old  man  is  found  in  the  woods, 
and  is  taken  up  as  one  of  the  assassins,  some  rich 
jewels  being  also  in  his  possession. 

[DiMCOfcery  oflierSonly  Lady  Bandciph,'] 
PnisoirBn— Last  Ramoolpb— AivirA,  her  maid. 

Lady  B,  Account  for  these ;  thine  own  they  cannot 
be: 
For  these,  I  say :  be  steadfast  to  the  truth ; 
Detected  falsehood  is  most  certain  death. 

[Anna  retnova  the  tervanit  and  retumi. 
Prit,  Alas !  I'm  sore  beset ;  let  never  man. 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  against  his  soul  1 
Eternal  justice  is  in  this  most  just  I 
I,  flruiltless  now,  must  former  guilt  reveal. 
Lady  B.  0,  Anna^  hear !  Cmce  more  I  chaige  thee 
speak 


The  truth  direct ;  for  these  to  me  foretell 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy.  narration ; 
With  which,  if  the  remainder  tallies  not, 
An  instant  and  a  dreadful  death  abides  thee. 

Prie,  Then,  thus  adjured,  I'll  speak  to  you  as  just 
As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heaven. 
Sent  down  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 

Some  eighteen  years  affo,  I  rented  land 
Of  brave  Sir  Malcolm,  then  Badarmo's  lord ; 
But  falling  to  decay,  his  servants  seized 
All  that  I  had,  and  then  turned  me  and  mine 
(Four  helpless  infants  and  their  weeping  mother) 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hovel  by  the  river  side 
Received  us :  there  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 
Li  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport. 
Supported  life.    Whilst  thus  we  poorly  lived, 
One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well, 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof; 
Red  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shrieked. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  ay 
Of  one  in  jeopardy.    I  rose,  and  ran 
To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool, 
Beneath  the  ford,  used  oft  to  bring  within 
My  reach  whatever  floating  thing  the  stream 
Had  caught.    The  voice  was  ceased ;  the  person  lost : 
But,  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waten, 
By  the  moon's  light  I  saw,  whirled  round  and  round, 
A  basket ;  soon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank. 
And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Xoc^^iZ.  WasheaUvet 

Pris,  He  was. 

Lady  B,  Inhuman  that  thou  art ! 
How  could'st  thou  kill  what  waves  and  tempests 
spared! 

Prit,  I  was  not  so  inhnmiffl. 

Lady  B.  Didst  thou  not  t 

Anna,  My  noble  mistress,  you  are  moved  too  much : 
This  man  has  not  the  aspect  of  stem  murder; 
Let  him  go  on,  and  you,  I  hope,  wiU  hear 
Good  tidings  of  your  kinsman's  long  lost  child. 

Pria,  The  needy  man  who  has  known  better  days, 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world, 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds,  as  make  the  prospeit>us  men 
Liflk  up  their  hands,  and  wonder  who  could  do  them  ; 
And  such  a  man  was  I ;  a  man  declined, 
Who  saw  no  end  of  black  adveni^ ; 
Yet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  I  would  not 
Have  touched  that  infant  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

Lady  B,  Ha!  dost  thou  say  sot    Then  perhaps  he 
lives! 

Pru.  Not  manv  days  ago  he  was  alive. 

Lady  B,  0,  God  of  heaven  I  Did  he  then  die  so  lately  I 

Prig,  I  did  not  say  he  died;  I  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  da^s  a^  these  eyes  beheld 
Him,  flourishmg  m  youth,  and  healthy  and  beauty. 

Lady  B,  Where  is  he  now! 

Pria,  Alas!  I  know  not  where. 

Lady  72.  O,  fate !  I  fear  thee  stilL    Thou  riddler, 
speak 
Direct  and  dear,  else  I  will  search  thr  soul. 

Anna,  Permit  me,  ever  honoured!  keen  impatienc«. 
Though  hard  to  be  restrained,  defeats  itself. 
Pursue  thy  story  with  a  faithful  tongue. 
To  the  last  hour  that  thou  didst  keep  the  child. 

Prii,  Fear  not  my  faith,  though  I  must  speak  my 
shame. 

Within  the  cradle  where  the  infant  lay 
Was  stowed  a  mighty  store  of  gold  and  jewels ; 
Tempted  bv  which,  we  did  resolve  to  hide, 
From  all  the  world,  this  wonderful  event, 
And  like  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  estate. 
We  left  the  country,  timvelled  to  the  north, 
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Boo^t  flocks  ftnd  herdB,  and  graduallj  brought  forth 

Oar  lecret  wealth.    But  God's  all-seeing  eye 

Beheld  our  ararice,  and  smote  us  soie ; 

For  one  hy  one  all  our  own  children  died. 

And  he,  the  stranger,  sole  remained  the  heir 

Of  what  indeed  was  his.    Fain  then  would  I, 

Who  with  a  father's  fondness  lored  the  boj, 

Hare  trusted  him,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youthi 

With  his  own  secret ;  but  my  anxious  wife. 

Foreboding  eril,  nerer  would  consent. 

Meanwhile  the  stripling  new  in  years  and  beauty ; 

And,  as  we  oft  obstnred,  ne  bore  himself, 

Not  as  the  ofispring  of  our  cottage  blood, 

For  nature  will  break  otlt :  mild  with  the  mild, 

But  with  the  froward  he  was  fierce  as  fiie. 

And  ni^t  and  day  he  talked  of  war  and  arms. 

I  set  myself  against  his  warlike  bent ; 

But  all  in  yain ;  for  when  a  desperate  band 

Of  robben  from  the  sayage  mountains  came 

Xeufy  R,  Eternal  Proyidenee !    What  is  thy  name  t 
Prig.  My  name    is    Norral ;   and   my  name  he 


Lady  JL  Tis  he,  'tis  he  himself  I  It  is  my  son! 
0,  soyereign  mercy !  Twas  my  child  I  saw! 
No  wonder,  Anna,  that  my  bosom  burned. 

Afoui.  Just  are  your  transports :  ne'er  was  woman's 
heart 
Proved  with  such  fierce  extremes.    High-fated  dame  I 
But  yet  remember  that  you  are  beheld 
By  Berrile  eyes ;  your  gestures  may  be  seen 
Impaffioned,  strange ;  perhaps  your  words  o'erheard. 

LadyR.  Well  dost  thou  counsel,  Anna ;  HeaTen  be- 
stow 
On  me  that  wisdom  which  my  state  requires  I 

Auma,  The  moments  of  deUberation  pass, 
And  soon  you  must  resolre.    This  useful  man 
Most  be  dismissed  in  safety,  ere  my  lord 
Shall  with  his  braye  deliverer  return. 

Pru.  If  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  fear. 
Have  of  your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judged, 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  my  ancient  master ; 
The  child  I  rescued  from  the  flood  is  thine. 

LadfR,  With  thee  dissimulation  now  were  vain. 
I  am  indeed  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm ; 
The  diild  thou  rescuedst  from  the  flood  1b  mine. 

FriM.  Blessed  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor 
man! 
My  poverty  hath  nved  my  master's  house.  - 

Lady  R,  Thy  words  surprise  me ;  sure  thou  dost  not 
feign! 
The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye :  such  love  from  thee 
Sir  Malcolm's  house  deserved  not,  if  aright 
Thou  told'st  the  story  of  thy  own  distress. 

/Vis.  Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the  flower ; 
The  £Mtest  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master ; 
Bat  ah !  he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  son. 
Your  own  brave  brother,  fell,  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  desperate  and  reckless  of  the  world ; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
By  them  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame  ; 
^y  heaven  so  judge  me  as  I  judged  my  master, 
And  Ood  so  love  me  as  I  love  his  race! 

Lady  JL  Hia  laoe  shall  yet  reward  thee.    On  thy 
fiuth 
Depends  the  iate  of  thy  loved  master's  house. 
Retaembereet  thou  a  little  lonely  hut, 
That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  cliA  of  Canon? 

/rts.  I  remember 
The  cottage  of  the  diflb. 

Lady  JL  *Tim  that  I  mean ; 
There  dwells  a  maa  of  venerable  age, 
Wlio  in  my  father's  service  spent  lus  youth : 
Tell  him  I  sent  thee,  and  with  him  remain. 


Till  I  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare. 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  hast  told.    No  more  but  this,  and  thou 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days ; 
Thy  son  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  still. 
And  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  saved 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  Sir  Malcolm's  heir. 

John  Home,  author  of  Douglas,  was  bj  birth  con- 
nected witii  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Home ;  his 
father  was  town-clerk  of  Xicith,  where  the  poet  was 
bom  in  1722.  He  entered  the  church,  and  suc- 
ceeded Blair,  author  of  *  The  Grave,'  as  minister  of 
Athelstaneford.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had 
taken  up  arms  as  a  yolunteer  in  1745  against  the 
Chevalier,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  old  castle  of  Doune,  whence  he 
effected  his  escape,  with  some  of  his  associates,  by 
cutting  their  blankets  into  shreds,  and  letting 
themselves  down  on  the  ground.  The  romantic 
poet  soon  found  the  church  as  severe  and  tyran- 
nical as  the  army  of  Charles  Edward.  So  yio- 
lent  a  storm  was  raised  by  the  fact  that  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  had  written  a  play,  that  Home 
was  forced  to  succumb  to  the  presbytery,  and  re- 
sign his  living.  Lord  Bute  rewarded  him  with  the 
sinecure  ofiioe  of  conservator  of  Scots  privileges  at 
Campvere,  and  on  the  accession  of  G^rge  IIL  in 
1760,  when  the  influence  of  Bute  was  paramoimt, 
the  poet  received  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum.  He 
wrote  various  other  tragedies,  which  soon  passed 
into  oblivion ;  but  with  an  income  of  about  £600  per 
annum,  with  an  easy,  cheerftd,  and  beneyolent  dis- 
position, and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  David 
Hume,  Blair,  Robertson,  and  all  the  most  distin- 
guished for  rank  or  talents,  John  Home's  lifb  glided 
on  in  happy  tranquillity.  He  survived  nearly  all 
his  associates,  and  died  in  1808,  aged  eighty-six. 

Among  the  other  tragic  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned Mallet,  whose  drama  of  Elvira  was  highly 
successful,  and  another  drama  by  whom,  Mustapha^ 
enjoyed  a  fiu^itious  popularity  by  glancing  at  tlie 
characters  of  the  king  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Glover,  author  of  *Leonidas,'  also  produced  a  tragedy, 
Boadicea,  but  it  was  found  deficient  in  interest  for  a 
mixed  audience.  In  this  play,  Davies,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Garrick,  relates  that  Glover  *  preserved 
a  custom  of  the  Druids,  who  enjoined  the  persons 
who  drank  their  poison  to  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  wind,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
potion !'  Horace  Walpole  was  author  of  a  tragedy, 
TTie  Mysterious  Mother,  which,  though  of  a  painful 
and  revolting  nature  as  to  plot  and  incident, 
abounds  in  vigorous  description  and  striking  ima- 
gery. As  Walpole  had  a  strong  predilection  for 
Gothic  romance,  and  had  a  dramatic  turn  of  mind, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote  himself 
more  to  tiie  service  of  the  stage,  in  which  he  would 
have  anticipated  and  rivalled  the  style  of  the  Ger- 
man drama.  The  *  Mysterious  Mother'  has  never 
been  ventured  on  the  stage.  The  Grecian  Daughter, 
by  Murphy,  produced  in  1772,  was  a  classic  subject, 
treated  in  the  French  style,  but  not  destitute  of 
tenderness. 

[Against  the  Crusades.'] 

I  here  attend  him, 
In  expeditions  which  I  ne'er  approved. 
In  holy  wars.    Your  pardon,  reverend  father. 
I  must  declare  I  think  such  wars  the  fruit 
Of  idle  courage,  or  mistaken  seal ; 
Sometimes  of  rapine,  and  religious  rage, 
To  every  mischief  prompt.  *  * 

*        *        Sure  I  am,  'tis  madness, 
Inhuman  madness,  thus  from  half  the  world 
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To  drain  its  blood  and  treasure,  to  neglect 

Each  art  of  peace,  each  care  of  gOTemment ; 

And  all  for  what  I    By  spreading  desolation, 

Rapine,  and  slaughter  o'er  the  other  half. 

To  gain  a  conquest  we  can  nerer  hold. 

I  Tenerate  this  land.    Those  sacred  hills, 

Those  vales,  those  cities,  trod  by  saints  and  prophets, 

By  Ood  himself,  the  scenes  of  heavenly  wonders, 

Inspire  me  with  a  certain  awful  joy. 

But  the  same  God,  my  friend,  pervades,  sustains, 

Surroimds,  and  fills  this  universal  frame ; 

And  every  land,  where  spreads  his  vital  presence. 

His  all-enlivening  breath,  to  me  is  holy. 

Excuse  me,  TheiJd,  if  I  go  too  far : 

I  meant  alone  to  say,  I  &nk  these  wars 

A  kind  of  persecution.    And  when  that — 

That  most  absurd  and  cruel  of  all  vices. 

Is  once  begun,  where  shall  it  find  an  end  t 

Each  in  his  turn,  or  has  or  claims  a  right 

To  wield  its  dagger,  to  return  its  furies. 

And  first  or  last  they  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Thomson's  Edward  and  EUonara, 

l^Lore,'] 

Why  should  we  kill  the  best  of  passions,  Love ! 
It  aids  the  hero,  bids  Ambition  rise 
To  nobler  heists,  inspires  immortal  deeds. 
Even  softens  brutes,  and  adds  a  grace  to  Virtue. 

Thomson's  SophoitUba, 

{_Muoalctdati(mi  of  Old  MefL] 

Those  old  men,  those  plodding  grave  state  pedants. 
Forget  the  course  of  youth ;  their  crooked  prudence. 
To  baseness  verging  still,  foigets  to  take 
Into  their  fine-spun  schemes  the  generous  heart, 
That,  through  the  cobweb  system  bursting,  lays 
Their  labours  waste. 

Thomson's  Tanered  and  Siffismunda, 

[Awftdiuu  qfa  Some  of  Pagan  RUetJ] 

This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle : 
Here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Oazc  on  the  solemn  scene ;  behold  von  oak. 
How  stem  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar. 
The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  rugged  base ; 
These  cliffs,  these  yawning  caverns,  this  wide  circus. 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone ;  they  awe  my  soul. 
As  if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appeared,  and  with  terrific  tread 
Stalked  through  his  drear  domain.  And  vet,  my  friends, 
If  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fancy's  comage. 
Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power  that  reigns 
'Mid  the  lone  majesty  of  untamed  nature. 
Controlling  sober  reason ;  tell  me  else. 
Why  do  these  haunts  of  barbarous  superstition 
Overcome  me  thus  t  I  scorn  them  ;  yet  they  awe  me. 

Mason's  Caraetaeui, 

lAffaintt  Homicide.'] 

Think  what  a  sea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  wretch's  trembling  soul,  who  launches  forth 
Unlicensed  to  eternity.    Think,  think. 
And  let  the  thought  restrain  thy  impious  hand. 
The  race  of  man  is  one  vast  manihalled  army. 
Summoned  to  pass  the  spacious  realms  of  Time, 
Their  leader  the  Almighty.    In  that  march 
Ah  1  who  may  quit  his  post  f  when  high  in  air 
The  chosen  archangel  ndes,  whose  right  hand  wields 
The  imperial  standard  of  Heaven's  providence. 
Which,  dreadful  sweeping  through  the  vaulted  sky, 
Overshadows  all  creation. 

Mason's  EOHda, 


ISolilude  <m  a  BatOe  Fidd,] 

I  have  been  led  by  solitaiy  care 

To  yon  dark  branches,  spreading  o'er  the  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  the  camp ;  this  mighty  camp, 

Where  once  two  hundred  thousand  sons  of  war. 

With  restless  dins  awaked  the  midnight  hour. 

Now  horrid  stillness  in  the  vacant  tents 

Sits  undisturbed ;  and  these  incessant  rills. 

Whose  pebbled  channel  breaks  their  shallow  stream, 

FiU  with  their  melancholy  sounds  my  ears. 

As  if  I  wandered,  like  a  lonely  hind. 

O'er  some  dead  fallow,  far  from  all  resort : 

Unless  that  ever  and  anon  a  groan 

Bursts  from  a  soldier,  pillowea  on  his  shield 

In  torment,  or  expiring  with  his  wounds. 

And  turns  my  fixed  attention  into  horror. 

Olovhb'b  BoaJtesfc 

{^Porgweneu.'] 

So  prone  to  error  is  our  mortal  frame. 
Time  could  not  step  without  a  trace  of  honor. 
If  wary  nature  on  the  human  heart, 
Amid  its  wild  variety  of  passions. 
Had  not  impressed  a  soft  and  yielding  sense, 
That  when  offences  give  resentment  birth. 
The  kindly  dews  of  penitence  may  raise 
The  seeds  of  mutual  mercy  and  foigiveness. 

Olovsh's  BoadieetL 

IFortUwU.'] 

But,  prince,  remember  then 
The  vows,  the  noble  uses  of  affliction ; 
Preserve  the  quick  humanity  it  j^ves, 
The  pitying,  social  sense  of  human  weakness ; 
Yet  Keep  thy  stubborn  fortitude  entire. 
The  manly  heart  that  to  another's  wo 
Is  tender,  but  superior  to  its  own. 
Learn  to  submit,  yet  learn  to  conquer  fortune  ; 
Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life ;  to  life  itself. 
With  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose. 
Chief,  let  devotion  to  the  sovereign  mind, 
A  steady,  cheerful,  absolute  dependence 
In  his  best,  wisest  government,  possess  thee. 
In  thoughtless  gay  prosperity,  when  all 
Attends  our  wish,  when  nought  is  seen  anmnd  us 
But  kneeling  slavery,  and  obedient  fortune  ; 
Then  are  blind  mortals  apt,  within  themselves 
To  fly  their  stay,  forgetful  of  the  giver  ; 
But  when  thus  humbled,  AlfVed,  as  thou  art, 
When  to  their  feeble  natural  powers  reduced, 
'Tis  then  they  feel  this  univexval  truth 
That  Heaven  is  all  in  all,  and  man  is  nothing. 

Maubt's  Aff^rtd, 


COMIC    DRAMATIST& 

The  comic  muse  was,  during  this  period,  more 
successful  tlian  her  tragic  sister.  In  the  reign  of 
George  IL,  the  witty  and  artificial  comedies  of 
Yanbrugh  and  Farquhar  began  to  lose  their  groond, 
both  on  account  of  their  licentioatnest,  and  the 
formal  system  on  which  they  were  constructed  with 
regard  to  characters  and  expression.  In  their  room, 
Garrick,  Foote,  and  other  writers,  placed  a  aet  of 
dramatic  compositions,  which,  though  often  of  « 
humble  and  unpretending  character,  exercised  great 
influence  in  introducing  a  ta^te  for  more  natural 
portraitures  and  language ;  and  these  again  led  the 
way  to  the  higher  productions,  whidi  we  are  ttUl 
accustomed  to  refer  to  TcncratiTely,  as  the  legiti- 
mate  EngUsh  comedies. 
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I  Amongst  the  flrit  flTe-BCt  pl.iys  in  wbich  this 
improTemeiit  was  aeen,  wu  The  Siapicitna  Husband 
at  Hcadlj,  in  vliich  there  is  but  a  Blight  daih  of 
'  the  licenae  of  Faniuhftr.  lU  leading  character, 
'  BaoKcr.  it  >till  a  favoiuite.  Geobge  Colman,  ma- 
I  na^er  of  Coient  Gimten  theatre,  whs  no  excelleot 
'  comic  writer,  and  produced  above  thirty  piccei,  a 
I  fewof  which  deserTedly  keep  poaaeHion  of  the  >l»ge. 
BaJtalauM  IFi/e,  founded  on  Fielding's 'Tom  Jonea,' 
has  lome  highlf  eO'ective  Bc«nea  and  well-drawn  cha- 
!  lacten.    It  was  produced  in  1761 ;  five  yean  after- 


ndi,  Cdaun  joined  with  Garrick  and  bnraght  out 

Tit  CfaufcilMM  Marriage,  in  which  the  character  of 

'   an  aged  boo,  aflbcting  gaiety  aod  youth,  is  strik- 

I    ingly  penaniSed  in  LOTd  Ogleby.  AnTHiia  Mcbphi 

'i  (lT17-1805),>T0hiIIiiiiousand  miscellaneous  writer, 

I  added  coRiedJes  as  well  as  tragedies  to  the  stage, 

I :  aod  Us  Wag  la  Kttp  Him  is  still  occasionally  per- 

I  Ibrmed.  HDiiBEEu.T,aiciirTilotutiewspaperwTiter, 

'  rarpned  tb«  public  by  producing  a  coinedy,  Falte 

!   iMouy^  which  had  remarkable  sncceM  both  OD  the 

!   itirtrmca  and  character  of  the  author :  the  profit*  of 

I  his  fliflt  third  night  realised  £  1  SO — the  lo^^t  sam 

«f  owaey  he  had  erer  before  seen — '  and  from  a  low, 

petolMtt.  abnird,  and  ill-bred  censurer,'  says  Dnries, 

'Kelly  waa  tntnsfonoed  to  the  hmnane,  afbble, 

gsod-ostiiTed,  well-bred  man.'    Ibe  marked  success 

ef  Eelly'a  soitiniental  style  gaT«  the  tone  to  a  much 

note  ime  drunUiat,  Sichabd  Ciihbebi.uid  (1732- 

IBII),  who,  after  two  or  three  unsuccessfid  pieees, 

in  17TI  breoght  out  Tlle  WimI  laiiian,  one  of  the 

bcrt  ttage  pUys  which  Enjj;litb  comedy  can  yet 

b«Mt    The  plot,  incideota,  and  characters  (includ- 

ingtbeflratdraaghtof  an  Irish  gentleman  which  the 

tbeatie  had  witnessed),  are  all  well  austained.  Other 

drmai  ot  Cnmberiand,  as    T^  Whtet  of  Fortiait. 

Tilt  FoAwmabit  Laotr,  &c,  wer«  also  acted  with 

sp^anae,  though  now  too  stiS*  and  tentiinental  for 

our  andieoces.    Goldsmith  thought  that  Cumlier- 

bnd  bad  carried  the  refinement  of  comedy  to  ex- 

cCM,  and  be  MtbiinBelf  to  correct  the  fault.    His 

flm  diaiiMlic  performance,  Tht  Good-Naturtd  Man, 

pteaeat*  ooe  of  the  happiest  of  his  delineations  in 

the  character  of  Croaker ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  play 

waati  poiiit  and  ipnghtliness.    His  second  drama, 


Sht  SUiopi  lo  Conipitr,  performed  in  1773i  has  all 
the  requisites  for  interesting  and  amusing  an  audi- 
ence ;  and  Johnson  said.  '  he  knew  of  no  comedy 
for  many  years  tliat  had  answered  so  much  the 
great  end  of  comedy — making  an  audience  merry.' 
The  plot  turns  on  what  may  be  termed  a  6kc- 
cical  incident — two  parties  mistaking  a  gentleman's 
boose  for  on  ion.  Bat  the  excellent  discrimino- 
a  of  character,  olid  the  humour  and  virocity 
the  dialogue  throughout  the  play,  render  this 
piece  one  of  the  richest  contributions  which  have 
been  mode  to  modern  comedy.  The  natiie  plea- 
santry and  <^ginality  of  Goldsmith  were  never 
more  happily  displayed,  and  his  success,  as  Dnvies 
records,  'reviTed  fancy,  wit,  gaiety,  humour,  inci- 
dent, and  character,  in  the  i^oce  of  sentiment  and 
moral  pnachment.' 

[J   i>EMpttDn.] 

{From '  She  Stoopi  lo  Cmqner.'] 

Lcmdlord-  There  be  two  gentlemeo  inapoat-chtuseat 
the  door.  Thej'te  loil  their  way  upon  the  forest,  and 
th^  ore  talking  something  about  Mr  Hanlcaatls. 

Tony.  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them  must  be  the 
gentleman  that's  coming  down  to  court  my  sister.  Do 
the;  seem  lo  be  Londanera  t 

Land.  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  woundily  like 
Frenchmen. 

Tony.  Then  desire  Ihcm  to  step  this  way,  and  111 
set  them  right  in  a  twinkling.  [Ejil  Laiultord,] 
GentlemcD,  as  they  mayn't  be  good  eaousb  company 
for  you,  step  down  for  a  moment,  and  I'll  be  with  you 
in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon.  [ExnaU  Mob.}  Father- 
in-law  has  been  calling  me  a  whelp  and  hound  this 
half-year.  Now,  if  I  pleased,  I  could  be  bo  revenged 
npon  the  old  gnimbletoaisn.  But  then  I  am  afrud 
--afiaid  of  what !  I  nhall  soon  be  worth  fifteen  hun- 
dred a-yeor,  and  let  him  Irighten  me  out  of  that  if  he 

Eota  LJKDuiaD,  oondiKtfni:  ILiaLDW  ud  HABimaB. 

Mar.  What  a  tedious  uncomfortable  day  hare  we 
hod  of  it :  We  were  told  it  was  bnt  forty  miles  across 
the  country,  and  we  have  come  above  threescore. 

Batl.  A^d  all,  Harlow,  from  that  unaccountable 
reserve  of  youn,  that  would  not  let  us  inquire  more 
frequently  on  the  way. 

if  or.  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  my- 
self under  an  obligation  to  every  one  1  meet;  and 
often  stand  the  ctiuice  of  on  unmannerly  answer. 

ffatt.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive any  answer. 

Tony.  No  offence,  gentlemen ;  but  I  am  told  you 
have  been  inquiring  for  one  Mr  Hatdeostle  in  these 
parts.     Do  you  kuow  what  part  of  the  coimtiy  y( 


ot 
ffral.  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  but  should  thank  yon 

Tony.  Nor  the  way  you  came  I 

JTail.  No,  sir;  but  if  you  can  inform 

Tong.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  neither  the 
road  you  are  going,  nor  where  you  are,  nor  the  rood 
you  came,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  inform  you  is  that 
— yon  have  lost  your  way. 

Mar.  We  wanted  no  ghost  to  teU  us  that. 

Tony.  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask 
the  place  from  whence  you  came  I 

Mar.  That's  not  necessary   towards  directing  ua 

Tony,  No  offence ;  but  question  fat  question  is  all 
fair,  you  know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not  this  same 
Hardcostle  a  Cross-grained,  old-fashioned,  whimsical 
fellow,  with  on  ugly  face,  a  daughter,  and  a  pretty  son  I 
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Mart.  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman ;  but  he  has 
the  family  you  mention. 

Tony.  The  daughter  a  tall,  trapeeine,  troUoping, 
talkative  maypole;  the  son  a  pretty, well-bred,  agree- 
able youth,  that  ereiybody  is  fond  of. 

Mar,  Our  information  diflfers  in  this :  the  daughter 
is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ;  the  son  an 
awkward  booby,  reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother's 
apron-string. 

Tony.  He-he-hem.    Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  have  to 
tell  you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr  Hardcastle's 
house  this  night,  I  believe. 
ffast.  Unfortunate! 

Tony.  It's  a  long,  dark,  boggy,  dangerous  way. 
Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr  Hardcastle's 
IwiMng  at  the  Xanrftord]— Mr  Hardcastle's  of  Quag- 
mire-marrii.    You  understand  me! 

Land.    Master   Hardcastle's!    Lack-a-daisy!    my 
masters  you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong.     When 
you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  you  should  have 
crossed  down  Squash-lane. 
Mar.  Cross  down  Squash-lane  1 
Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward  till 
you  came  to  four  roads. 
Mar.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meetl 
Tony,  Ay ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only 
one. 
Mar.  0,  sir !  you're  facetious. 
Tony.  Then,  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go 
sideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  Common ; 
there  you  must  look  sharp  for  the  track    of  the 
wheel,  and  go  forward  till  vou  come  to  Farmer  Mui^ 
rain's  bam.     Coming  to  the  farmer^s  bam,  you  are 
to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then 
to  the  right  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old 

mill 

Mar.  Zounds !  man,  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the 
lonntude ! 
SasL  What's  to  be  done,  Marlowf 
Mar.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception; 
though  perhaps  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Land.  Alack,  master!  we  have  but  one  spare  bed 
in  the  whole  house. 

Tony.  And  to  my  knowledge  that's  taken  up  by 
three  lodgers  already.  lAfter  a  jpawe,  in  whioi  the 
rest  teem  ditconoerted.}  I  have  hit  it :  don't  you  think. 
Stingo,  our  landlady  would  accommodate  the  gentle- 
men by  the  fireside  with  three  chairs  and  a  bol- 
ster! 
ffatL  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 
Mar.  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bol- 
ster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you !  Then  let  me  see — ^what  if 
you  go  on  a  mile  farther  to  the  Buck's  Head,  the  old 
Buck's  Head  on  the  hill,  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the 
whole  country. 

ffatt.  0  ho!  to  we  have  escaped  an  adventure  for 
this  night,  however. 

Land.  [Apart  to  Tony,']  Sure  you  bean't  sending 
them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you! 

Tony  Mum !  you  fool,  you ;  let  them  find  that  out. 
ITo  (Am.]  Yon  have  only  to  keep  on  straight  for- 
ward till  you  come  to  a  large  house  on  the  roiid-side : 
youll  see  a  pair  of  laige  home  over  the  door ;  that's 
the  sign*  Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about 
you. 

Hast.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  servants 
can't  miss  the  way. 

Tony,  No,  no :  but  I  tell  you  though,  the  landlord 
is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  off  business ;  so  he  wants  to 
be  thought  a  gentleman,  saving  your  presence,  he,  he, 
he!  He'll  be  for  giving  you  his  company ;  and,  ecod  t 
if  you  mind  him,  he'll  persuade  you  that  his  mother 
was  an  alderman,  ana  his  aunt  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 
Land,  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a 


keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the  whole 
county. 

Mar.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we  shall 
want  no  further  connexion.  We  are  to  turn  to  the 
right,  did  you  say! 

Tony.  No,  no,  straight  forward.  Ill  just  step  my- 
self and  show  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  [To  the  Land- 
lord.]   Mum !  [^Eeitiil. 

[Arrhdl  at  the  Sitppoted  Inn.'] 
Enter  Marlow  and  Habtimos. 

ffast.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  wel- 
come once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  clean 
room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon  my  word  a  very  well- 
looking  house ;  antique,  but  creditable. 

Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  a  lam  mansion.  Having 
first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  has 
at  last  come  to  levy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hcut.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to 
pay  all  these  fineries.  I  have  oi^n  seen  a  good  side- 
board, or  a  marble  chimney-piece,  though  not  actually 
put  in  the  bill,  inflame  the  bill  confoundedly. 

Mar.  TraveUers  must  pay  in  all  places ;  the  onlj 
difference  is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for 
luxuries ;  in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

TMff  Haiidcasti.1. 

ffard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  ya(|  are  heartily  wel- 
come. Which  is  Mr  Marlow !  (Mar.  advances.]  Sir, 
you're  heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  ifav,  you  see, 
to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire  I  I  like 
to  give  them  a  hearty  reception,  in  the  old  style,  at 
my  gate ;  I  likp  tp  see  their  horses  and  trunks  taken 
care  of. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  He  has  ffpi  our  names  from  the  ser- 
vants already.  [To  ^ard^  We  approve  your  caution 
and  hospitality,  sir. '  [To  ffast.]  I  have  been  think- 
ing, George,  of  changing  our  travelling  dresses  in  the 
momine ;  I  am  grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of  mine. 

ffard.  I  beg,  Mr  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  ceremony 
in  this  house. 

Hast.  I  fancy,  you're  right :  the  first  blow  is  half 
the  battle.    We  must,  however,  open  the  campaign. 

ffard.  Mr  Marlow — Mr  Hastings — gentlemen — 
pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This  is 
Liberty-hall,  gentlemen;  you  may  do  just  as  you 
please  here. 

Mar.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too 
fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  is 
over.  We  must  show  our  generalship  by  securing,  if 
necessary,  a  retreat. 

ffard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr  Marlow,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  IXike  of  Marlborough  n^en  he 
went  to  besiege  Denain.  He  first  summoned  the  gar- 
rison— 

Mar.  Ay,  and  well  summon  your  garrison,  old  bqj. 

ffard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  mig^t 
consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

ffast.  Marlow,  what's  o'clock  1 

ffard.  I  say  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  ymx,  he 
summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  or  about 
five  thousand  men— 

Mar.  Five  minutes  to  seven. 

ffard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thonsaikd 
men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  ammunition,  and 
other  implements  of  war.  Now,  says  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  him 
—you  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks— I'll  pawn 
my  dukedom,  says  he,  but  I  take  that  ganison  with- 
out spilling  a  dron  of  blood.    So 

Mar.  What!  My  good  friend,  if  you  giro  na  a 
glass  of  punch  in  the  meantime,  it  would  help  us  to 
carry  on  the  siege  with  vi^ur. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir! — ^This  is  themoit  unaooooatable 
kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with.  [Aside, 
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,      Jfor.  Tes,  sir,  panch.  A  zUss  of  wann  ponch  after 
OUT  joozney  will  be  comfortable. 

Bnter  Ssbtaht  with  a  tankard. 

Tlus  10  Liberty-hall,  yon  know. 

Hard^  Here's  a  cap,  sir. 

Jfor.  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty-hall,  will  only 
let  OS  hare  just  what  he  pleases.  {Aaiie  to  Hcut. 

BareL  [^Taimg  the  cup.']  I  ho^  yoa'U  find  it  to 
yoor  mind.  I  have  prepued  it  with  my  own  hands, 
and  I  beliere  yon'U  own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable. 
Will  yoa  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  sir !  Here,  Mr 
Marlow,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

{Drinks,  and  g%va  the  cup  to  Marhw, 

Mar.  A  yenr  impudent  fellow  this ;  but  he's  a  cha- 
ncter,  and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  {Aaidc'\  Sir, 
my  serrioe  to  you. 

J7as^  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  giTe  us  his  com- 

Cy,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  innkeeper  before  he 
learned  to  be  a  gentleman.  [Aaidi, 

Mar.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old 
fdend,  I  suppose  you  hare  a  good  deal  of  business  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Warm  work  now  and  then 
at  elections,  I  suppose. 

{Giva  ike  tankard  to  ffardcaatle. 

H<Brd,  No,  sir ;  I  hare  long  giren  that  work  over. 
Since  our  betten  have  hit  upon  uie  expedient  of  elect- 
ing each  other,  there's  no  business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 

[Oiva  the  tankard  to  ffastingt, 

HatL  So,  you  hare  no  tum  for  politics,  I  find. 

Bard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
I  £tctted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of  govemment, 
like  oiher  people ;  but  finding  myself  every  day  grow 
more  angiy,  and  the  gOTemment  growing  no  better, 
I  left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more 
tumble  my  bead  about  who's  in  or  who's  out  than  I 
do  abont  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.  So  my  serrioe 
to  you. 

Had.  So  that,  with  eating  aboye  stairs  and  drink- 
ing below,  with  leceiying  your  fnends  within  and 
amusing  them  without,  you  lead  a  good,  pleasant, 
boatling  lifie  of  it. 

BaraL  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that's  certain. 
Half  the  difiTerenoes  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this 
yajparioor. 

Mar.  [After  d^nMng^l  And  you  have  an  argument 
in  your  eap,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  West- 
minsfeer-halL 

Hard,  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 
pbiloeophy. 

Mar,  w  ell,  this  is  the  fint  time  I  erer  heard  of  an 
iankeeper'e  philosophy.  [Atide. 

HoMt.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  at- 
tack them  on  every  quarter.  If  you  find  their  reason 
manageable,  yoa  attack  them  with  your  philosophy ; 
if  yoa  find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attacx  them  irith 
this.    Kerens  your  health,  my  pUlosopher.      {Drinla. 

Hard.  Good,  very  good ;  thank  you ;  ha!  hal  Your 
gaeralehip  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene  when 
he  fooght  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgz^e.  You 
dialihear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  think  it's 
almost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your 
philoeopliy  got  in  the  house  for  supper ! 

Hard.  For  supper,  sirl  Was  ever  such  a  request 
to  a  man  in  his  own  house  t  lAtide. 

Mar.  Tee,  nr ;  supper,  sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appe- 
tite. I  shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  lar- 
der, I  promise  you. 

Hard.  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes  be- 
held. {Aride.'}  Why  reallr,  sir,  as  for  supper  I  can't 
well  telL  My  Dorotiiy  and  the  cookmaid  settle  these 
HuDgt  between  them.  I  leave  these  kind  of  things 
entinly  to  them. 

Mar.  Too  do,  do  yoa  I 

Hard,  Entirely.    Bj  the  by,  I  believe  they  are  in 
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actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this  mo-  | 
ment  in  the  kitchen. 
Mar.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their  I 

frivy-council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.   When  I  travel, 
always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.    Let  the 
cook  be  called.    No  offence  I  nope,  sir. 

Hard.  O  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least :  yet,  I  don't 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cookmaid,  is  not  veiy 
communicative  upon  these  occasions.  Should  we  send 
for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

BasL  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I  al- 
ways match  xny  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

if  or.  [7b  /tardcattUf  tofto  lookt  ai  them  tcith  nr- 
prise,]    Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 

Bard,  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here. 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's 
supper :  I  believe  it's  drawn  out.  Your  manner,  Mr 
Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  unde.  Colonel 
Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  that  no  man  was 
sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it. 

IServant  brings  in  the  bill  of  fare,  cmd  exit. 

Bast.  All  upon  the  high  ropes !  His  uncle  a  colo- 
nel !  We  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a  justice 
of  peace.     {Aside,'}    But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  {Perusing.']  What's  here!  For  the  first 
course  ;  for  the  second  course ;  for  the  dessert.  The 
devil,  sir !  Do  you  think  we  have  brought  down  the 
whole  Joiners'  Company,  or  the  Corporation  of  Bed- 
ford, to  eat  up  sucn  a  supper!  Two  or  three  little 
things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

Bast.  But  let's  hear  it. 

Mar.  {Beading.]  For  the  first  course  :  at  the  top, 
a  pig  and  prune  sauce.    *    * 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry, 
pig,  with  prune  sauce,  is  very  good  eating.  Their  im- 
pudence confounds  me.  {Aside.]  Gentlemen,  you 
are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you  please.  Is 
there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter, 
gentlemen  ! 

Mar.  Item :  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sau- 
sages, a  florentine,  a  shaking-pudding,  and  a  dish  of 
tiff— taff— taffety  cream. 

Bast.  Confound  your  made  dishes !  I  shall  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  vellow 
dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  table.  I'm  for 
plain  eating. 

Bard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing 
you  like ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  you  have  a  par- 
ticular fancy  to— — 

Mar.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  ex- 
quisite, that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  an- 
other. Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper : 
and  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and  properly 
taken  care  o£ 

Bard.  I  intreat  youll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You 
shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  you  1  I  protest,  sir,  you  must 
excuse  me ;  I  always  look  to  these  things  myself. 

Bard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  m^e  yourself  easy 
on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it.  A  very  trouble- 
some fellow,  as  ever  I  met  with.  {Aside. 

Bard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  you. 
This  may  be  modem  modesty,  but  I  never  saw  anything 
look  so  like  old-fiuhioned  impudence.  {Aside. 

{Exeunt  Mar.  and  Bard. 
Bast.  So,  I  find  this  fellow's  ciyilities  begin  to  grow 
troublesome.    But  who  can  be  angry  with  those  assi- 
duities which  are  meant  to  please  him !    Ha  1  what 
do  I  see !    Miss  Neville,  by  all  that's  happy ! 

Two  years  after  Goldsmith's  dramatic  triumph,  a 
still  greater  in  legitimate  comedy  arose  in  the  per- 
son of  that  remarkable  man,  who  lurviyed  down  to 
our  own  day,  Richabd  BanfSLST  Sbis^idak.  On 
the  17th  of  January  1775,  his  play  of  The  BivaU  was 
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were  erer  suited  to  the  expieflnons ;  Imt  the  homeli- 
ness a{  the  sentiment  stares  throagh  the  fantastic  in- 
cumbrance of  its  fine  language,  like  a  clown  in  one  of 
the  new  unifoims. 

SirF.  Ha,hal 

Sneer.  That  your  occasional  tropes  and  flowers  suit 
the  general  coarseness  of  your  style,  as  tambour  sprigs 
would  a  ground  of  linsey-woolsey;  while  your  imita- 
tions of  Shakspeare  resemble  the  mimicry  of  Fal- 
stafifs  page^  and  are  about  M  near  the  standard  of  the 
origin^. 

SirF.  Hal 

Sneer.  In  short,  that  eren  the  finest  passages  you 
steal  are  of  no  serrice  to  you ;  for  the  poverty  of  your 
own  language  prerents  their  assimilating,  so  that 
they  lie  on  the  surface  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren 
moor,  encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
fertUUe. 

SirF,  [After  ffrecH  agitaUon.}  Now^  another  person 
would  be  Texed  at  this. 

Sneer,  Oh!  but  I  wouldn't  hate  told  you,  only  to 
dirert  you. 

Sir  P,  I  know  it.  I  am  dWetted — ^ha,  ha,  ha!  not 
the  least  inrention!  ha,  ha,  ha!  rery  good,  yery 
good! 

Sneer,  Tes ;  no  genius  I  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dan,  A  serere  rogue,  ha,  ha,  ha! — ^but  you  are 
quite  right,  Sir  FretAil,  never  to  read  such  nonsense. 

Sir  ^  To  be  sure ;  for  if  there  is  anythine  to  one's 
praise,  it  is  a  foolish  vanity  to  be  gratified  tA  it ;  and 
if  it  is  abuse,  why  one  is  always  sure  to  hear  of  it 
from  some  good-natured  friend  or  other ! 

i2%e  Anatomy  cf  Character  performed  hy 
Unmaritdbleneat.^ 

[From '  The  School  for  Scandal.*] 

Mabia  enters  to  Lady  SmsawsLL  and  Jobkpb  Suhvacb. 

Lady  8,  Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  f  What's 
the  matter! 

Maria,  Oh!  there  is  that  disapeeable  lover  of 
mine,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  has  just  called  at  my 
ji^ardian's  with. his  odious  uncle,  Crabtree ;  so  I  slipt 
out,  and  ran  hither  to  avoid  them. 

lady  S,  Is  that  all  1 

Jotqth  8.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the 
party,  madam,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  so 
much  alarmed. 

Lady  S,  Nay,  now  you  are  severe ;  for  I  dare  swcar 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  yon  were  here. 
But,  my  dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done  that  you 
should  avoid  him  so  ! 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing — ^but  'tis  for  what 
he  has  said :  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual  libel  on 
all  his  acquaintance. 

Joseph  S.  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  not  Imowing  him — ^for  hell  abuse  a  stranger 
just  as  soon  as  his  bat  friend ;  and  his  uncle  Crab- 
tree's  as  bad. 

Lady  S,  Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowanoe.  Sir 
Benjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria,  For  my  part,  i  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its 
respect  with  me  when  I  see  it  in  company  with 
malice.    What  do  you  think,  Mr  Surface ! 

Joitpih  8.  Certainly,  madam ;  to  smile  at  the  jest 
which  ^ants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is  to  become 
a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

Lady  8,  Pshaw! — there's  no  possibility  of  being 
witty  without  a  little  ill  nature :  the  malice  of  a  good 
thing  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick.  What's  your 
opinion,  Mr  Surface  t 

Joteph  8.  To  be  sure,  madam  ;  that  conversation, 
where  the  spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  will  ever  ap- 
pear tedious  and  insipid. 

Mctria,  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may 


be  allowable ;  but  in  a  man,  I  am  sure,  it  is  always 
contemptible.  We  have  pride,  envy,  livalship,  and  a 
thousand  little  motives  to  depreciate  each  other;  but 
the  male  slanderer  must  have  the  cowardioe  of  a 
woman  before  he  can  tradaoe  one. 

Enter  SaavAirr. 

8erv.  Madam,  Mrs  Candour  is  below,  and  if  your 
ladyship's  at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  8.  Beg  her  to  walk  in.  [Exit  Sem.nL']  Now, 
Maiia,  however,  here  is  a  character  to  vour  tarte ;  for 
thou^  Mrs  Candour  is  a  little  talkative,  every  body 
allows  her  to  be  the  best  natured  and  best  sort  of 
woman. 

Maria.  Yes — ^with  a  very  gross  affectation  of  good 
nature  and  benevolence,  she  does  more  mischief  than 
the  direct  malice  of  old  Crabtree. 

Joteph  S.  I'faith  that's  true,  Lady  Sneerwell : 
whenever  I  hear  the  current  running  against  the 
characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think  them  in  such 
danger  as  when  Candour  undertakes  their  defence. 

£tdy  8,  Hush  ! — ^here  she  is! 

Enter  Mrs  Cakoour. 

Mrs  C.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  have  you 
been  this  century!  Mr  Surface,  what  news  do  you 
hear! — though  indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  one 
hears  nothing  else  but  scandaL 

Joeeph  8,  Just  so,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mn  C.  Oh,  Maria  !  child — ^what !  is  the  whole 
affair  off  between  you  and  Charles  f  His  extrava- 
gance, I  presume — ^the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 

Maria.  1  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  the  town  has  so 
little  to  do. 

Mn  C,  True,  true,  child  :  but  there's  no  stopping 
people's  tongues.  I  own  I  was  hurt  to  hear  it,  as  1 
indeed  was  to  learn,  from  the  same  quarter,  that  your 
guardian.  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  have  not  agreed 
lately  as  well  as  could  be  widhed. 

Maria,  Tis  strangely  impertinent  for  people  to 
busy  themselves  so. 

Mr»  C.  Very  true,  child :  but  what's  to  be  done ! 
People  will  tuk — ^there's  no  preventing  it.  Why,  it 
was  but  yesterday  I  was  told  tnat  Miss  Gadabout  had 
eloped  with  Sir  Filligree  Flirt.  But  there's  no  mind- 
ing what  one  hears;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  had  this 
from  very  good  authority. 

Maria,  Such  reports  are  highly  scandalous. 

Mrs  C,  So  they  are,  child — ^ameful,  shameful ! 
But  the  world  is  so  censorious,  no  character  escapes. 
Well,  now,  who  would  have  suspected  your  friend. 
Miss  Prim,  of  an  indiscretion !  Yet  such  is  the  ill- 
nature  of  people  that  they  say  her  uncle  stopt  her  hast 
week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  York  mail  with 
her  dancine-master. 

Maria.  I'll  answer  for't  there  are  no  grounds  for 
that  report. 

Jtfrs  C  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world,  I  dare 
swear ;  no  more,  probably,  than  for  the  story  circulated 
last  month  of  Mrs  Festino's  affair  with  Colonel  Cafi* 
sine;  though,  to  be  sure,  that  matter  was  never 
rightly  cleitfed  up. 

Joteph  8.  The  license  of  invention  some  people 
take  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria.  'TIS  so — but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  re- 
port such  things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mn  C.  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearers  are  as  bad 
as  the  tale-makers — 'tis  an  old  observation,  and  a  very 
true  one :  but  what's  to  be  done,  as  I  sud  before!  how 
will  vou  prevent  people  from  talking  !  To-day  Mn 
Clackitt  assured  me  Mr  and  Mrs  Honeymoon  were  at 
last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  rest  of  their 
acquaintance.  *  *  No,  no !  tale-bearers,  as  I 
said  before,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers. 

Joteph  8.  Ah  !  Mrs  Candour,  if  every  body  bad 
your  forbearance  and  good-nature ! 
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Mrt  d  I  confauy  Mr  Sorfiftce,  I  csirnot  bear  to  hear 

'  people  attacked  behind  their  backs ;  and  when  ugly 

cijcamita&ces  come  out  against  our  acquaintance,  I 

own  I  always  love  to  think  the  best.  By  the  by,  I  hope 

'ti*  not  trae  that  your  brother  is  absolutely  ruined  ! 

Joiepk  S,  I  am  afraid  his  circumstances  are  yety 
Ind  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrt  C.  Ah  !  I  heard  so — ^but  tou  must  tell  him  to 
keep  up  his  spirits  ;  erexybody  almost  is  in  the  same 
wsy— Lord  Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  and  Mr  Nickit 
—til  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week ;  so,  if  Charles  is 
undone,  he'll  find  half  his  acquaintance  ruined  too ; 
sod  that,  yoa  know^  is  a  consolation. 

Jcttph  S,  Doubtless,  ma'am — a  rery  great  onc« 

Enter  Sbhtaitt. 

Sen,  Mr  Crabtred  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

[Exit  Sfi-vant. 
ladjf  S.  So,  Maria,  you  see  your  lovor  purees  you ; 
posifcirely  yoa  shan't  escape. 

Enter  CaAarass  au9  Bib  BiitjAKiir  BACKlifTC. 

CrtA,  I#hdy  SneerWell,  1  kiss  your  hand.  Vtr*  Cftn- 
door,  I  don't  beliete  you  ire  acquainted  with  my 
nephew.  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite !  Egad !  raa'arn,  he 
has  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty  poeik,  too ;  isn't  he, 
Lady  Sneerwell  t 

SirB,  O  fie,  uncle! 

Crab.  Nay,  cgltd,  it's  true ;  I  bade  him  at  a  rebus 
or  a  charade  against  the  best  rhymer  in  ^c  kingdom. 
Mm  your  ladyship  heard  the  epigratd  he  wrote  last 
week  on  Lady  Frizzle's  father  fcatchiilg  fire )  Do, 
Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade  you  made  last 
night  extempore  lU  Mrs  Drowzie  s  conversazione. 
Cciine  now ;  jrour  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your 
leocmd  a  great  naval  commander,  and 

SirB.  Uncle,  DOW — prithee 

Crab.  I'iaith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear 
how  mdy  he  is  at  these  things. 

Ladffo,  1  wonder,  Sir  Benjamin,  you  nevet  publish 
anjrthing. 

Sir  B.  To  ny  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  very  vulgar  to 
print ;  and  as  my  little  productions  are  mostly  satires 
uid  lampoons  on  particular  people,  I  find  they  circu- 
late more  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends 
of  the  parties.  However,  I  have  some  love  elegies, 
which,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean 
to  rive  the  public. 

Crab.  'Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  they'll  immortalise 
joa!  yon  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  like  Pe- 
tnrch's  Laura,  or  Waller's  Sacharissa. 

SirB.  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will  like  them, 
when  you  shall  see  them  on  a  beautiful  quarto  page, 
where  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shall  murmur  through  a 
mesdow  of  margin.  'Fore  gad  they  will  be  the  most 
elej^t  things  of  their  kind ! 

Crab.  Bu^  ladies,  that's  true — ^faave  you  heard  the 
aews! 

Mn  C.  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of 

Crab.  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it — ^Miss  Nicely  is 
9oing  to  be  married  to  her  own  footman. 

im  0.  Impossible ! 

Crab.  Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  Tis  very  true,  ma'am ;  everything  is  fixed, 
and  the  wedding  liveries  bespoke. 

Crab.  Tes ;  and  they  do  say  there  were  ?ery  press- 
ing reasons  for  it. 

Xfldjr  8.  W^,  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before. 

Iffs  (7.  It  can't  be ;  and  I  wonder  any  one  should 
believe  such  a  story  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  Miss 
\  Nicely. 

^>  B.  O  lud  I  ma'am,  that's  the  very  reason  'twas 
believed  at  once.  She  has  always  been  so  cautious 
•ad  to  reserved  that  everybody  was  sure  there  was 
wot  reaaon  for  it  at  bottom. 

Mn  C.  Why,  tobe sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  is  asfatal 


to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp  as  a  fever 
is  generally  to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutious. 
But  there  is  a  sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation  that  is 
alwavs  ailing,  yet  wiU  outlive  the  robuster  characters 
of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B.  True,  madam,  there  are  valetudinarians  in 
reputation  as  well  as  constitution;  who,  being  con- 
scious of  their  weak  part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of 
air,  and  supply  their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  cir- 
cumspection. 

Mrs  C.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.  You 
know.  Sir  Benjamin,  very  trifling  circumstances  often 
give  rise  to  the  most  injurious  tales. 

Crab.  That  the^  do,  I'll  be  sworn,  ma'am.  0  lud ! 
Mr  Surface,  pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle.  Sir  Oliver, 
is  coming  home  f 

Joteph  S.  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crao.  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  time. 
You  can  scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe  I  Sad  com- 
fort whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother 
has  gone  on. 

Joteph  S.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  hope  no  busv  people  have  already  preju- 
diced Sir  Oliver  against  him.     He  may  reform. 

Sir  B.  To  be  sure  he  may ;  for  my  part  I  never  be- 
lieved him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  principle  as  people 
say ;  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told 
nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crab.  That's  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the  Old  Jewry 
was  a  ward,  I  believe  Charles  would  be  an  alderman  : 
no  man  more  populur  there !  I  hear  he  pays  as  many 
annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine ;  and  that,  whenever  he 
is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  Ms  health 
in  all  the  synagogues. 

Sir  B.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour. 
Thev  tell  me,  when  he  entertains  his  fiiends,  he  will 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities ; 
have  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  antechamber, 
and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's  chair 

Jotcjh  S.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  a  brother. 

Maria.  Their  malice  is  intolerable.  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  I  must  Irish  you  a  good  morning  :  I'm  not  very 
well.  [Exit  Maria. 

Mrs  C.  O  dear  I  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

Lady  S.  Do,  Mrs  Candour,  follow  her:  she  may 
want  your  assistance. 

Mrs  C,  That  I  wiU,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  Poor 
dear  girl^  who  knows  what  her  situation  may  be  I 

tBxit  Mrs  Candour. 

Ladff  S.  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding  their 
difference. 

Sir  B,  The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obvious. 

Crab.  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give  up  the 
pursuit  for  that :  follow  her,  and  put  her  into  good 
humour.  Repeat  her  some  of  your  own  verses.  Come, 
I'll  assist  you. 

Sir  B,  Mr  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you ; 
but,  depend  on't,  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

Crab.  0  lud,  ay !  undone  as  ever  man  was.  Can't 
raise  a  guinea! 

Sir  B.  And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was 
moveable. 

Crab.  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not 
a  thing  left  but  some  empty  bottles  that  were  over- 
looked, and  the  family  pictures,  which  I  believe  are 
framed  in  the  wainscots. 

Sir  B.  And  I'm  very  sorry,  also,  to  hear  some  bad 
stories  against  him. 

Crab.  Oh!  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's 
certain. 

Sir  B.  But,  however,  as  he  is  your  brother— 

Crab.  We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportunity. 

lExeufU  Crabiret  aaid  Sir  Benjamin. 
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I      Lad'j  S.  Ha !  ha  !  'tis  lay  hatti  for  them  to  tcftro 
■abject  tbcy  have  aot  quite  run  down. 

Jaaeph-  S.  And  I  believe  the  abuse  was  do  moi 
acceptable  to  tout  liuljrahip  than  Maria. 

Lady  S.  1  doubt  her  atfi.-ctiuDi  are  further  cnf^aeed 
than  we  itaagine.  Hut  the  familj  aie  to  be  here  Uiin 
eTeninjt,  so  you  may  as  well  dine  where  jou  an 
wo  ihaJl  have  an  opportunity  of  obserring  farthi.  , ... 
the  meantime  I'll  go  and  plot  misduEf,  and  you  nhall 
study  sentiment.  lExeuat. 

In  the  last  year  of  this  period  (1780),  Mrs  Cow- 
lEr,  a  neglected  poetess,  produced  her  lively  comedy, 
The  Bdlt't  Slralagim,  which  is  still  popular  on  tbc 
sta!(&  In  theatrical  phrase,  therefore,  we  may  say 
thnt,  oith  n^apcct  to  comedy,  the  season  claitd  wt  " 
and  was  marked  by  unusual  brilliancy. 

This  period  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth 
the  well-known  species  of  Bul>-caTnedy  entitled  the 
Farce— 0  kind  of  entertainment  more  peculiarly 
English  than  comedy  itself,  and  in  which  the  lite- 
rature of  onr  country  is  soxpriaingly  rich.  As  in- 
ferior in  dignity,  it  is  here  placed  allcr  comedy ;  but 
there  are  reasons  why  it  mijjhl  have  been  place.l 
first,  forsomeof  itsluminaricsflourislieileariyin  the 
period,  and  by  their  productions  e:iercised  a  con- 
sideratitc  influence  on  the  comedies  which  came  after, 
and  which  have  just  been  enumerated.  Amongst 
tlK  flrtt  who  shone  in  this  field  was  David  Gabiuck 


DSTld  OtnicV. 

(17I6-I7T9),K>  eminent  as  an  actor  in  both  tragcdj 
and  comedy.  Garrick  wis  a  native  of  LiehfielJ, 
and  a  pupil  of  Dr  Johnson,  with  whom  he  c«me  to 
London  to  push  his  fortune.  His  merits  quickly 
ruined  bim  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  As  tho 
manager  of  one  of  the  principal  theatres  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  he  banished  from  the  stage  many 
pinys  which  had  an  immoral  tendency ;  and  his 
personal  character,  though  marked  by  excessive 
vanity  and  other  foibles,  gave  a  dignity  and  respec- 
tability to  the  prDfcssion  of  an  actor.  As  an  autlior 
ho  was  more  lively  and  various  than  vigorous  or  pro- 
found. He  wrote  some  epiti^ms,  and  even  ventnrvd 
on  an  ode  or  two ;  he  succeeded  in  the  composition  of 
some  dramatic  pieces,  and  the  adaptation  of  others 
to  the  stage;    His  principal  playi  are,  Tid  Lying 


Vakl  and  MUt  in  her  Tfoa,  which  are  still  favou- 1 
rites.  Ilut,  unquestionably,  the  ciiief  strength  of  [ 
Garrick  Lty  in  his  powers  ni  ■□  auior,  by  wlJch  he 


G  si-rick's  VilUt.  DHir  Ilsmpton. 

irave  ft  popularity  and  importance  to  the  drama  ' 
tliat  it  had  not  possessed  since  its  palmy  d.iys  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Sheridan  ho-  I 
nonred  his  memory  with  a  florid  sentimental  tno-  , 
uody,  in  which  he  invoked  the  'gentle  miue'  to  . 
'  guard  his  laurelled  shrine' — 

And  with  sofl  sighs  disperse  the  imvereot  dust 

^Vhich  time  may  strew  upon  his  sacred  bust. 

Pieldinr;  was  another  distinguished  writer  in  this 

walk,  though  of  all  his  pieces  only  one,  Tom  TImb,  \ 

has  l>ccn  able  to  keep  ixissession  of  the  stage.     He  | 

•■off  these  light  plays  to  meet  the  demands  of 

own  for  amusement,  and  parry  his  awn  damo-  I 

necessities,  and  they  generally  have  the  appe 

of  much  haste.    Lovt  a-ia-Modt,  by  Mscu. 

presented  a  humorous  satire  on  tlie  Sinttish  char.uv  I 

ter,  which  was  followed  up  by  his  more  aarcaxtic 

imed^  of  The  Man  of  the  WorU,  performed  in  1 7 
Macklin  was  an  actor  by  profession,  remarkable  i 
for  his  personalJon  of  Shylock  after  he  was  niui-ty  | 
years  of  age ;  and  his  dramatic  pieces  arc  lively  and  , 
entertaining.  It  must  be  witii  some  surprise  that  ! 
we  find  another  successful  author  in  this  line  in  tlic  i 
person  of  tlio  Rev.  &Ir  Tuwnley,  master  of  Merchant  I 
Tailors'  School :   be  was  the  antlior  of  HigK  U/t 

zlow  Stair;  a  happy  burlesque  on  the  extravagance 
and  affectation  of  servants  in  aping  the  manners  nf 
their  masters,  and  which  had  the  eflfect,  by  a  wtJl-   I 
timed  exposure,  of  correcting  abuses  in  the  doneMic 
establish Qients  of  the  opulent  clasaeL  * 

[Scmefnm  Hiah  Lift  Btloa  Sioirs.] 


'  H.  Oh,  bo  t  Are  you  tbereabontu  my  lord  duke ! 
That  may  do  very  well  by  and  by.  However,  you'll 
nevar  fiiid  ma  behind  hud.  [(tftn  U  Ha  AtMy. 
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IhJbt.  Stand  off;  jou  are  a  commoner;  nothing 
under  nobility  approaches  Kitty. 

Sir  H.  You  are  so  deTiliah  proud  of  your  nobility. 
Now,  I  think  we  have  more  true  nobility  than  you. 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  a  knight  of  the  shire 

i>dbe.  A  knight  of  the  shire!  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  a  mighty 
honour,  truly,  to  represent  all  the  fools  in  the  county. 

Kit.  0  lud !  this  is  charming  to  see  two  noblemen 
qnairel. 

^  H,  Why,  any  fool  may  be  bom  to  a  title,  but 
only  a  wise  man  can  make  himself  honourable. 

kit.  Well  said.  Sir  Hairy,  that  is  good  morillity. 

Ihdos,  I  hope  you  make  some  difference  between 
hereditary  honours  and  the  huzzas  of  a  mob. 

KiL  Yerj  smart,  my  lord ;  now.  Sir  Hany. 

Sir  JB,  If  you  make  use  of  your  hereditary  honours 
to  screen  you  from  debt 


Ihtke,  Zounds!  sir,  what  do  yon  mean  by  thatt 
Kit.  Hold,  hold !  I  shall  hare  some  fine  old  uoble 

blood  spilt  here.    Ha*  done.  Sir  Harry. 
Sir  H.  Not  I ;  why,  he  is  always  raluing  himself 

upon  hia  upper  house. 
Jhiht,  We  have  dignity.  [Slow, 

Sir  S,  But  what  becomes  of  your  dignity,  if  we 

refuse  tiie  supplies  t  [Qaick. 

KiL  Peace,  peace ;  here's  lady  Bab. 

Enter  Lady  Bab's  BsftTANT  in  a  chair. 

Dearly  Bab! 

Lady  Boh.  Mrs  Kitty,  your  serrant :  I  was  afraid 
of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered  the  chair  down  stairs. 
Well,  and  how  do  you  t  My  lord  duke,  your  servant, 
and  Sir  Harry  too,  yours. 

Duke,  Your  ladyship's  deroted. 

Lady  B.  I'm  afraid  I  haTo  trespassed  in  point  of 
time.  [^Lookt  on  Iter  wttch.']  But  I  got  into  my 
fkrourite  author. 

IftJte.  Yes,  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her  studies  this 
morning  ;  some  wicked  poem. 

Lady  B,  Oh,  you  wretch!  I  nercr  read  but  one 
book. 

KU.  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  oft 

Lady  B.  Shikspur.    Did  you  never  rend  Shikspurl 

Kit.  Shik^ur !  Shikspur  1  Who  wrote  it  1  No,  I 
never  read  Shikspur. 

Lady  B.  Then  you  havean  immense  pleasure  to  come. 

Kit.  Well,  then.  111  read  it  over  one  aflemoon  or 
other.    Here's  Lady  Qiarlotte. 

Enter  Ladv  Cbabix>tts'8  Maid  in  a  chair. 

Dear  Lady  Charlotte! 

Lady  C.  Oh!  Mrs  Kitty,  I  thought  I  never  should 
have  reached  your  house.  Such  a  fit  of  the  cholic 
seized  me.  Oh !  Lady  Bab,  how  long  has  your  lady* 
ship  been  here!  My  chairmen  were  such  drones.  My 
lord  duke!  the  pink  of  all  good  breeding. 

Duke.  Oh!  ma'am.  [Bcfwing. 

Lady  C  And  Sir  Hany !   Your  servant.  Sir  Harry. 

[FormaUy. 

Sir  H.  Madam,  your  servant :  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
your  ladyship  has  been  ill. 

Lady  C.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt  the 
sineerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir.    Remember  the  Park. 

Sir  6.  The  Park!  I'll  explain  that  affair,  madam. 

Lady  C.  I  want  none  of  your  explanationtf. 

[ScomfuUy, 

Sir  H.  Dear  Lady  Charlotte  I 

Lady  C.  No,  sir ;  I  have  observed  your  coolness  of 
Iste,  and  despise  you.    A  trumpery  baronet  1 

Sir  B.ltee  how  it  is ;  nothing  will  satisfy  you  but 
nobility.    That  sly  dog,  the  marquis— 

Lat^  C.  None  <^  your  reflections,  sir.  The  marquis 
in  a  person  of  honour,  and  above  inquiring  after  a 
hidy^  fortune,  as  yon  meanly  did. 

Sir  If ,  1 — I,  madam  t    I  scorn  such  a  thing.    I 
you,  madam,  I  never— that  is  to  say — Egad,  I 


1 


am  confounded.  My  lord  duke,  what  shall  I  say  to 
her!    Pray  help  me  out.  [A$ide, 

Duke,  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Aside. 

Enter  Philip  and  Lovbl,  laden  with  bottles. 

PhU,  Here,  my  little  peer,  here  is  wine  that  will 
ennoble  your  blood!  Both  your  ladyships'  most 
humble  servant. 

Lov.  [Affecting  to  he  drunJb.]  Both  your  ladyships' 
most  humble  servant. 

Kit,  Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  boy  drunk. 

PhiL  I  have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lov.  Yes,  I  am  free ;  I  am  very  free. 

PhiL  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of  wine, 
from  humble  port  to  imperial  tokay. 

Lov.  Yes,  I  have  been  drinking  kokay. 

Kit.  Go,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you  may 
wait  on  his  lordship  by  and  by. 

Lw.  Thank  you,  madam  ;  I  will  certainly  wait  on 
their  lordships  and  their  ladyships  too. 

[Aside  and  exit. 

PhiL  Well,  ladles,  what  say  you  to  a  dance!  and 
then  to  supper. 

Enter  Cook,  Coacrmait,  Kingbtok,  and  Clob. 

Come  here ;  where  are  all  our  people !  I'll  couple  you. 
My  lord  duke  will  take  Kitty ;  Lady  Bab  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  her  hand ;  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte ;  coachman  and  cook ;  and  the  two  devils  will 
dance  together :  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Buke.  With  submission,  the  country  dances  by 
and  by. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  ay ;  French  dances  before  supper,  and 
country  dances  after.  I  beg  the  duke  and  Mrs  Kitty 
may  give  us  a  minuet. 

Duke.  Dear  Lady  Charlotte,  consider  my  poor  gout. 
Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us.  [Sir  Harry  honat. 

All.  Minuet,  Sir  Harry;  minuet.  Sir  Harry. 

Kit.  Marshal  Thingumbob's  minuet.     [A  minuet  by 
Sir  Barry  and  Kitty;  awkward  and  conceited. 

Lady  C,  Mrs  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 

Phil.  And  Sir  Harry  delightfully. 

Dvke.  Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 

PhiL  Come,  now  to  supper.  A  gentleman  and  a 
lady.  [Thty  sit  down,']  Here  is  claret,  burgundy, 
and  champaign,  and  a  bottle  of  tokay  for  the  ladies. 
There  are  tickets  on  every  bottle :  if  any  gentleman 
chooses  port 

Buke.  Port!  'TIS  only  fit  for  a  dram. 

Kit,  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you!  Lady 
Charlotte,  pray  be  free  ;  the  more  free  the  more 
welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.  The  gentle- 
men will  be  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

[A  patue. 

Bvke.  Lady  Charlotte,  *  Hob  or  nob !' 

Lady  C,  Done,  my  lord,  in  burgundy  if  you  please. 

Duke.  Here's  your  sweetheart  and  mine,  and  the 
friends  of  the  company.  [Tliey  drink.  A  pauise. 

PhU.  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper  all 
round ;  I  have  a  health  for  you.  *  Here  is  to  the 
amendment  of  our  masters  and  mistresses.' 

AU,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Lomd  laugh.  A  patue. 

Kit.  Ladies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  a  single 
gentleman's  scr^'ice ! 

Lady  C.  Do  you  mean  an  old  single  gentleman ! 

AU.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  laugh, 

Phil.  My  lord  duke,  your  toast. 

Dvke,  Lady  Betty* 

PhiL  Oh  no,  a  health  and  a  sentiment. 

Duke.  Let  us  have  a  song.     Sir  Harry,  your  song. 

Sir  H.  Would  you  have  it!  Well  then,  Mrs  Kitty, 
we  roust  call  upon  you :  will  you  honour  my 
muso! 

A II.  A  song,  a  song ;  ay,  ay,  Sir  Harry's  song  ;  Sir 
Harry's  song. 
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to  1780.  ' 


Biiic.  A  WDg  to  be  >un,  but  fint,  preludio.  [^Siaa 
JTiViy.]  Pray,  gentlemen,  put  it  about. 

ISiiKM  round.     Kingtioa  kiael  Che  heartily. 

Sir  S.  See  how  the  deriis  kiu  I 

Kit.  1  am  reallj  hoiuve ;  but  hem — I  must  clear 
up  m;  pipe*,  hem  I  This  ia  Sir  Hanj'i  Ming;  being 
a  new  one,  entitled  and  called  the  '  l>llaw  Servant, 
or  All  in  a  LiTerj.'  [Singi. 

Phil.  How  do  you  lite  it,  ray  lord  duke  P 

Duk.  Jt  ]■  a  •ile  composition. 

Phil.  Howsol 

Jhitt.  0,  Tory  low  l^Vcry  low  indeed ! 

Sir  U.  Can  you  make  a  better  I 

Diikt.  I  hope  go. 

iSir  H.  That  ia  very  conceited. 

Ihikt.  What  is  conceited,  you  scoundrel  I 

iSir  H.  Scoundrel:  You  are  a  rascal;  I'll  pull  you 
by  the  noK.  {aU  ■mf. 

Duke.  Lookye,  friend  ;  don^t  giro  youraelf  aira,  and 
make  a  disturbance  among  tko  ladici.  If  you  arc  a 
gentleman,  name  your  weapoua. 

Sir  H.  Weapons! — what  jou  will — pistola. 

Diile,  Donr,  behind  Montague  House. 

Sir  IT.  Done,  with  seconds. 

Pitte.  Done. 

Phil.  Oh,  for  shame,  gentlemen.  My  lord  duke ! 
Sir  Harr^— the  ladies  I— fiel  [Dvie  and  Sir  Harry 
offed  to  nag.  A  rtofent  knodxng.  Killg  fainli.]  What 
the  devil  can  that  be,  Kitty! 

Kit.  Who  can  it  possiblj  be! 

Phil.  Kingiton,ninapatairsand  peep.  lExitEitig- 
tloa.}  It  loiiuds  like  my  master'a  rap :  praj  hearen  it 
ia  not  he  I 

Itut  bj  far  the  greatest  of  thia  class  of  anthon 
reniaina  to  be  mentioned,  'Sawttei.  Foote  (1721- 
1777)  was  bora  of  a  good  family,  and  educated  at 


EamiKsl  Foote. 
Oxford  i  but,  ■qoandering  nway  lus  fortune,  wis 
fon^l  to  lH!Come  an  actor  and  dramatic  writiT.  la 
powers  of  mimicry,  in  wit,  and  in  humour,  he  seems 
to  have  gone  far  beyond  all  the  men  of  his  own  lime, 
nnd  it  uiny  be  queetioned  if  three  auch  men  have 
come  under  i>nblic  notice  in  England.  Samuel  Juhn- 
wn,  though  he  disliked  the  man  for  hi*  easy  raomls 
and  hiimakingtheburlesquing  of  private  charocten 


a  profession,  was  forced  to  admit  tbe  ai 
powers  and  fucinations  of  his  convenatiou. 
in  1747  that  Foote  commenosd  a  dui  t^new 
tainmenla  in  the  Haymarket  theatre,  in  which  he 
waa  himself  the  sole  stage  figure,  and  which  proved 
highly  attractive  by  the  many  droU  and  wliimaical 
portraits  of  character  which  they  presented,  duuij 
cf  these  being  transcripts  or  caricatures  of  peraoni 
well  tnowiu  The  DiveriUnu  of  tke  Momiiy,  The 
Aucfian  of  Picttirtt,  and  7^  fa^baon  is  Parit, 
were  the  names  of  some  of  thete  pieces.  Of  the  re- 
gular farces  of  Foote,  which  were  aomewhat  later 
in  production.  The  Miiuir^ui  onjustiflable  attack 
upon  the  Methodists — was  the  mart  succeasflil.  ' 
was  followed  by  Tbe  Mayor  cf  Gamut,  a  coarse  1 
humorool  sketch,  including  two  characters,  in  Ma. 
Sturgeon,  the  city  militia  officer,  and  Jerry  Sneak,  ' 
whidi  can  never  be  completely  obstJete.  His  pla^ a 
arc  twenty  in  number,  and  bs  boasted,  at  the  close  i 
of  hie  life,  that  he  had  added  sixteen  decidedly  Dew 
characters  to  the  English  stage. 

{Tufi  iTuiUmf .] 

[From '  The  Lama  Lover.'] 

Cbahuitti  and  Baajsin  CiacniT. 

CharUtU.  Sir,  I  have  other  proofs  of  your  hero's 
vanity  not  inferior  to  that  I  hate  mentioned. 

StJjeoM.  Cite  them. 

Our.  The  paltry  ambition  of  leTjins  and  follow- 
ing titles. 

oetj.  Titles  1  I  dou't  understand  joo. 

CAor.  I  mean  the  poverty  of  fastening  in  public 
Dpon  men  of  diatinction,  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause of  their  rank;  adhering  to  Sir  John  till  the 
baronet  ia  aupcraeded  by  my  lord  ;  quitting  the  puny 
peer  for  an  earl ;  and  sacrificing  all  three  to  a  duke. 

firn^'.  KeepinggoodcompanjI — alaudableambi 


CluiT.  Tnie,  ur,  if  the  virtues  that  procured  the 
&ther  a  peerage  could  with  that  be  entailed  on  the  son. 

Serj.  Have  a  care,  huasy  ;  there  are  severe  laws  | 
against  sneaking  evil  of  dignities. 

Char.  Sirr 

Scrj.  Scandalum  magnatum  is  a  statute  must  not  I  j 
be  trifled  with :  why,  you  are  not  one  of  tbow  vulgar  1 1 
■luts  that  think  a  man  the  worse  for  being  a  lord  I 

(Xor.  No,  sir ;  I  am  contented  with  only  not  think-    . 


ntheb- 


I  b«lie< 


,1.  For  all  this,  ,         , .   -     „ 

able  proposal  would  soon  make  you  alter  you 

CKar.  Not  unless  the  proposer  had  other  qualiiic* 
than  what  he  possesses  by  patent.    Beaidei,  air,  you   . 
know  Sir  Luke  is  a  devotee  to  the  bottle.  { 

Seij.  Not  a  whit  the  less  honest  for  that. 

Char.  It  occuiiona  one  evil  at  least  i  that  whcu 
under  ibi  influence  ho  generally  rereala  oU,  some- 
times more  than  be  knows.  | 

Setj.  Proofs  of  an  open  temper,  you  baggage  ;  but, 
oome,  come,  all  these  are  but  trifling  ubjettioiis. 

Char.  You  mean,  air,  they  prove  tbe  object  a  trifle.    ' 

Scrj.  Why,youport  jodc,  doyoupJay  onmy  words  t    , 
1  aay  Sir  Luke  i» I 

Char.  Nobody.  ' 

Srrj.  Nobody !  how  the  deuce  do  you  moke  that  ' 
out  I  He  is  neither  a  penon  attainted  nor  outlawed,  ' 
may  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  eue  or  be  sued,  < 
appear  by  ottomcy  or  in  propria  persona,  can  acquirf.  | 
buy,  procure,  purchase,  possess,  and  inherit,  not  only  I 
penonalilies,  such  oa  goods  and  chattels,  but  even  : 
realities,  as  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditamenta. 
vhatsoever  and  wheresoever. 
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,  itanding,  in  ihU  town  a  great  number  of  nobodies, 
not  described  bj  Lord  Coke. 

I  Bia  tvmm  hsu^maMm  Us  sppsannoe,  sad  sfter  a  abort  dia- 
j      logue,  enter  a  Servant  sod  deUveni  a  card  to  Sia  Lusa. 

'  Sir  iMke.  [Jeea<2t.]  *  Sir  Gregoiy  Goose  desires  tbe 
honour  of  Sir  Lake  Limp's  company  to  dine.    An 

>  answer  is  desired.'  Gadso  t  a  little  nnlucky ;  I  bave 

I  been  engaged  for  these  three  weeks. 

Say,  yn»M/L  I  I  find  Sir  Gr^xy  is  retained  for  the 
conMuntion  of  Fleeoem* 
Sir  IaJk.  Is  he  sol    Oh,  oh  1  that  alters  the  case. 

'  Gcoige,  giTO  my  oompliments  to  Sir  Oregoiy,  and  111 

'  certainly  come  and  dine  there.     Order  Joe  to  run  to 

•  Alderman  Inkle's  in  Threadneedle  Street ;  sorry  can't 
vait  upon  him,  bat  confined  to  bed  two  dajrs  with  the 
new  inflnena.  [Emt  Servaint, 

I     Char.  Yon  make  light.  Sir  Lake,  of  these  sort  of 

'  cnngements. 

Sir  Luke.  What  can  a  man  dot  These  fellows 
(when  one  has  the  misfortane  to  meet  them)  take 
scandalous  adTantaee :  when  will  yoa  do  me  the 
honoar,  pray.  Sir  Lake,  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with 
mef  Do  yoa  name  the  day!  They  are  as  bad  as  a 
beffltf  who  attacks  your  coach  at  the  mounting  of  a 
hifl;  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  them  without  a  penny 
to  one,  and  a  promise  to  t'other. 

Say.  Trae;  and  then  for  such  a  time  too — ^three 
weeks !  I  wonder  they  expect  folks  to  remember.  It 
ii  like  a  retainer  in  MichiJBlmas  term  for  the  summer 
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Sir  iMhe,  Not  but  apon  these  occasions  no  man 
in  England  is  m<»e  ponctoal  than— *- 

Enter  a  BxaTAiiT,  who  gires  Sra  Lvrnm  a  letter. 

From  whom  f 
8erv.  Earl  of  Brentford.    The  sezrant  wiuts  for  an 


Sir  Luhe,  Answer  I  By  your  leare,  Mr  Serjeant 
and  Charlotte.  [JSeocIt.]  'Taste  for  music — ^Mons. 
Daport — fail — dinner  upon  table  at  fiTo.'  Gadso! 
I  hope  Sir  Gresoiy's  serrant  an't  gone. 

Sax,  Inmiediately  upon  leoeiTing  the  answer. 

Sir  Lute.  Bon  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can — ^teU 
Um  qaite  in  despair — recollect  an  engagement  that 
can*t  in  natoxe  be  missed,  and  return  in  an  instant. 

[Exit  ServanU. 

Ouiir,  Toa  see,  sir,  the  knight  must  giro  way  for 
my  lord. 

jStr  Lmke,  No,  faith,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte ;  you  saw  that  was  quite  an  extempore  busineHs. 
No,  hang  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  the  title ;  but,  to  tell 
yoa  the  truth,  Brentford  has  more  wit  than  any  man 
in  the  world :  it  is  that  makes  me  fond  of  his  house. 

Ckar.  Bt  the  choice  of  his  company  he  gires  an 
unanswerable  instance  of  that. 

Sir  Luke,  You  are  right,  my  dear  girl.  But  now 
to  gire  you  a  proof  of  his  wit :  you  know  Brentford's 
finances  are  a  little  out  of  repaii*,  which  procures  him 
some  Fisits  that  he  would  rery  gladly  excuse. 

Seij,  What  need  he  fearl  His  person  is  sacred; 
for  by  the  tenth  of  William  and  Mary 

Sir  Lukt,  He  knows  that  well  enough ;  but  for  all 
that 

Stfy  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  oirn  house  (which 
does  them  infinite  honour),  his  goods  or  chattels  may 
be 

Sir  Luke,  Seized  upon  when  they  can  find  them ; 
hot  he  lives  in  ready  nimished  lodgings,  and  hires  his 
coach  by  the  month. 

Saj,  Nay,  if  the  sheriff  return  'non  inyentus.' 
^  iStr  LiJcc  A  plague  o'  your  law ;  you  make  me  lose 
si|^  ^  my  story.  One  morning  a  Welsh  coach- 
niaker  came  with  his  bill  to  my  loiS,  whose  name  was 
onluckily  Lloyd.  My  lord  had  the  man  up.  You 
ate  called,  I  thlok,  Mr  Lloyd!    At  your  lordship's 
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serrice,  my  lord.  What,  Lloyd  with  an  L 1  It 
with  an  L,  indeed,  my  lord.  Because  in  your  part  of 
the  world  I  have  heud  that  Lloyd  and  Flloyd  were 
synonymous,  the  yery  same  names.  Very  otUu  in- 
deed, my  lord.  But  you  always  spell  yours  with  an 
L  t  Always.  That,  Mr  Lloyd,  is  a  little  unlucky ; 
for  jou  must  know  I  am  now  paying  my  debts  alplub- 
betically,  and  in  four  or  fire  yea»  you  might  haye 
come  in  with  an  F ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  giye  you 
no  hopes  for  your  L.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  a  Baayjjrr 

Serv,  There  was  no  oyerta^^ing  the  servant. 

Sir  Luike,  That  is  unlucky :  tell  my  lord  111  attend 
him.    I'll  call  on  Sir  Gregory  myself        lExii  Serv. 

Serj,  Why,  you  won't  leave  us.  Sir  Luke  I 

Sir  Lukt.  Pardon,  dear  Serjeant  and  Charlotte; 
have  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  half  a  million  of 
people,  positively ;  promised  to  procure  a  husband  for 
Lady  Cicely  Sulky,  and  match  a  coach-hoise  for  Bri- 
gadier Wlup;  after  that,  must  run  into  the  city  to 
borrow  a  thousand  for  young  At-all  at  Almack's ;  send 
a  Cheshire  cheese  by  the  sti^  to  Sir  Timothy  Tankard 
in  Suffolk ;  and  get  at  the  Herald's  office  a  coat  of 
arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy  Bengal,  a  nabob 
newly  arrived ;  so  you  see  I  hare  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 

Set},  True,  true. 

Sir  Luke.  At  your  toilet  to-moixow  jou  may-^ — 
[EnJter  a  Servant  abruptly,  ofui  runs  agattut  Sir  t/uke.'] 
Can't  you  see  where  you  are  running,  you  rascal. 

Sax.  Sir,  his  grace  the  Duke  of 

Sir  Luke.  Grace  I — Where  is  he !    Where 

Serv.  In  his  coach  at  the  door.  If  you  an't  better 
engaged,  would  be  glad  of  your  company  to  go  into 
the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at  DoUy'q. 

Sir  Luke.  In  his  own  coach,  did  you  say  I 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Luke.  With  the  coronets — or 

Serv.  I  believe  so. 

Sir  Luke.  There's  no  resisting  of  that.  Bid  Joe 
run  to  Sir  Gregoiy  Goose's. 

Serv,  He  is  already  gone  to  Alderman  Inkle's. 

Sir  Lidx.  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knieht — hey  I 
— ^no — ^you  must  go  to  my  lord's — ^bold,  hold,  no— I 
have  it — stej^  first  to  Sir  Greg's,  then  pop  in  at  Lord 
Brentford's,  just  as  the  company  are  goinff  to  dinner. 

Serv,  What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Gregory  f 

Sir  Luke.  Anything — what  I  told  you  before. 

Serv.  And  what  to  my  lord  1 

Sir  Luke.  What ! — Why,  tell  him  that  my  uncle 
from  Epsom — ^no — that  won  t  do,  for  he  knows  I  don't 
care  a  farthing  for  him — ^hey  1  Why,  tell  him — hold, 
I  have  it.  Tell  him  that  as  I  was  going  ipto  my 
chair  to  obey  his  commands,  I  was  arrested  by  a  couple 
of  bailiffs,  mrced  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  earned 
into  the  Pied  Bull  in  the  borough ;  I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons  for  making  his  grace  wait,  but  his  grace 
knows  my  misfor [Exeunt  Sir  Luke  and  Serv. 

Char.  Well,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  of  the  proofs !  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  pretty  well  establishea  my  case. 

Serf.  Why,  hussy,  you  have  hit  upon  points ;  but 
then  they  are  but  trifling  flaws,  they  don't  vitiate  the 
title  ;  that  stands  unimpeached. 

The  popularity  of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  being 
partly  owing  to  the  excellent  music  ybSch  accom- 
panied the  piece,  we  find  in  this  penod  a  number 
of  comic  operas,  in  which  songs  and  dialogue  alter- 
nate. Sheridan's  unexampled  success  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  Devil  to  Pay,  by  C.  Coffey, 
was  long  a  layourite,  chiefly  for  the  femsde  charac- 
ter, Ne^  which  made  the  fortune  of  several  actresses; 
and  among  the  best  pieces  of  this  description  are 
those  by  Isaac  Bickebstaff,  whose  operas,  The 
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Padlock,  Love  in  a  Village,  Lionel  ClarisM,  &c.,  pre- 
sent a  plefising  union  of  lyrical  charms  with  those  of 
dramatic  incident  and  dialog^ue.  Chari«e8  Dibdin 
was  author  and  composer  of  a  multitude  of  musical 
operas  and  other  dnunatic  trifles :  his  Quaker,  pro- 
duced in  1777,  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent  music. 

PERIODICAL  ESSAYISTS. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  period  to  reyire  the 
style  of  periodical  literature,  wlilch  had  proved  so 
successful  in  the  hands  of  Addison  and  Steele. 
After  the  cessation  of  *  The  Guardian,'  there  was  a 
long  interval,  during  which  periodical  writing  was 
confined  to  party  politics.  An  effort;  was  made  to 
connect  it  again  with  literature  hvDr  Johnson,  who 
pnblished  the  first  paper  of  The  Rambler  on  the 
20th  of  March  1750,  and  it  was  continued  twice 
a-week,  without  interruption,  till  the  14th  of  March 
1752.  Johnson  received  only  four  contributions 
(one  from  Richaordson  the  novelist)  during  the  whole 
course  of  l^e  publication,  and,  consequently,  the 
work  bore  the  stamp  of  hut  one  mind,  and  that 
mind  cast  in  a  peculiar  mould.  The  light  graces  and 
genialities  of  Steele  were  wanting,  and  sketches 
of  the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  the  times,  which 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  popularity  of  the 
former  essayists,  found  no  place  in  the  grave  and 
gloomy  pages  of  *  The  Rambler.*  The  serious  and 
somewhat  pedantic  style  of  the  work  was  ill-cal- 
cidated  for  general  readers,  and  it  was  no  favourite 
witli  the  public  Johnson,  when  he  collected  these 
essays,  revised  and  corrected  them  with  great  care, 
but  even  then  they  appeared  heavy  and  cumbrous ; 
his  attempts  at  humour  were  not  happy,  and  the 
female  characters  introduced  were  all,  as  Garrick 
remarked,  Johnsons  in  petticoats.  They  all  speak  the 
same  measured  lofty  style,  and  resemble  figures  in 
sculpture  rather  than  real  life.  The  author*s  use  of 
hard  words  was  a  common  complaint;  but  it  is 
somewhat  curious  to  find,  among  the  words  ob- 
jected to  in  *  The  Rambler,*  resuscitation,  narcotic, 
fatuity,  and  germination,  which  have  now  become  of 
daily  use,  and  carry  with  them  no  appearance  of 
pedantry.  The  turgid  style  of  Johnson,  however, 
often  rose  into  passages  of  grandeur  and  beauty ;  his 
imagery  is  striking  and  original,  and  liis  inculcation 
of  moral  and  religious  duty  was  earnest  and  impres- 
sive. Goldsmith  declared  that  a  system  of  morals 
might  be  drawn  fh>m  these  essays.  No  other  Eng- 
lish writer  of  that  day  could  have  moralised  in  such 
a  dignified  strain  as  in  the  following  passages : — 

On  useful  knowledge: — *To  lessen  that  disdain 
with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  com- 
<  mon  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness 
I  with  wliich  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  consider,  that  though  admiration  is  cx- 
I  cited  by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries, 
yet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  afiection  conciliated, 
but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more 
easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions  about  which  only 
a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient  to 
mtdce  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial 
silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  com- 
panion. He  that  can  only  be  useful  on  great  occa- 
sions may  die  without  exercising  his  abilities,  and 
stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  tiiousand  vexations 
which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  re- 
quired to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct 
and  readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able 
to  set  him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or 
to  extinguish  tlie  desire  of  fond  endearments  and 


tender  ofiiciousness ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  should 
think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  wliich 
friendship  maybe  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved 
by  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange 
of  pleasures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed 
as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  plea- 
sures only  imparted  as  others  are  qualified  to  eiyoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  hoooor 
will  be  lost ;  for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are 
always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genius 
employed  in  little  Uiings,  appears,  to  use  the  simile 
of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination ; 
he  remits  his  splendour  but  retains  his  magnitode, 
and  pleases  more  though  he  dazzles  less.' 

On  revenge : — ^  A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to 
forgive,  beoiuse  he  knows  the  true  value  of  time, 
and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary 
pain.  He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  gloom  and  malice  and  perturbations  of  strata- 
gem, cannot  surely  be  Sfud  to  consult  his  ease.  Re- 
sentment is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity;  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavour  to 
avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concur  to  detests 
The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief,  and  to 
exasperate  bis  own  rage ;  whose  thoughte  are  em- 
ployed only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of 
ruin;  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to  indulge  some 
hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another,  may 
justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without 
reward,  who  liave  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Wlioever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himself 
and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  for- 
giveness. We  laiow  not  to  what  degree  of  malignity 
any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how  much  its  guilt, 
if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  preci- 
pitance, or  negligence;  we  cannot  be  certain  Iiow 
much  more  we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted, 
or  how  much  we  increase  the  miscliicf  to  our- 
selves by  voluntary  aggravations.  Wo  may  charge 
to  design  the  effecte  of  accident ;  we  inav  think  the 
blow  violent  only  because  we  have  made  oursdves 
delicate  and  tender ;  wo  are  on  every  side  in  danger 
of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain  to  avoid 
only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

ITrom  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  pro- 
pitious to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is  withlidd 
but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  liis 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  worltL  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  unfalung  and  universal  axiom,  that  **  all 
pride  is  abject  and  mean.**  It  is  always  an  ignorant, 
lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance 
of  excellence,  and  proceeds  not  from  consdousneaa 
of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right  Nothing 
which  reason  condemns  can  be  suiteble  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven  by  external 
motives  from  the  path  which  our  own  heart  approves, 
to  give  way  to  anything  but  conviction,  to  suflbr 
the  opinion  of  others  to  rale  our  choice  or  overpower 
our  resolves,  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and 
most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  ngjlit  of 
directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  htmianity  can 
arrive  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of 
virtue  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  advan- 
teges ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to  the 
divine  will;  a  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  jus- 
tice ;  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of  Uie  inteltectual 
eye  to  the  reward  wliich  persevenuicc  only  can  ol^ 
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tarn.  Bat  that  pride  which  many,  who  presame  to 
hoast  of  generous  sentinients,  allow  to  legolate  their 
zneasnrcs,  has  nothiog  nobler  in  yiew  tlian  the  ap- 
probation of  men ;  of  beings  whose  superiority  we 
are  nnder  no  oUigation  to  acknowledge,  and  who, 
when  we  have  courted  them  with  the  utmost 
attidoity,  can  confer  no  yalnable  or  x>ermanent  re- 
ward ;  of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they 
do  not  understand,  or  partially  determine  what  they 
have  never  examined ;  and  whose  sentence  is  there- 
lore  of  no  weight,  till  it  has  received  the  ratification 
of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these 
at  the  price  of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can  suffer  the 
ddigfat  of  such  acclamations  to  withhold  his  atten- 
tion from  the  commands  of  the  universal  sovereign, 
has  litde  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
greatness  of  his  mind;  whenever  he  awakes  to 
seriousness  and  reflection,  he  must  become  despicable 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with  shame  from  the 
refnerobranoe  of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispen- 
sably required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  therefore  super- 
fluous to  urge  any  other  motive.  On  this  great 
duty  eternity  is  suspended ;  and  to  him  that  refuses 
to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  bom  in  vain.' 

A  still  finer  specimen  of  Johnson's  style  is  af- 
ibrded  in  an  essay  on  retirement  firom  the  world : — 

*On  him/  says  the  moralist,  'that  appears  to 
pass  through  things  temporal  with  no  other  care 
than  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,  I  look 
with  such  veneration  as  inclines  roe  to  approve  his 
conduct  in  tlie  whole,  without  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  forbear  to  wish, 
that  while  Vice  is  every  day  multiplying  seduce- 
ments,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened  cfiron- 
tcry.  Virtue  would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of 
her  presence,  or  forbear  to  assert  her  natural  dignity 
by  open  and  undaunted  perseverance  in  the  right 
Fiety  practised  in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  delight  those  unbodied  spirits 
that  survey  the  works  of  God  and  the  actions  of 
men ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon  earthly  be- 
ings, and,  however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet 
wants  the  sacred  splendour  of  beneficence/ 

These  sentences  show  the  stately  artificial  style 
of  Johnson,  which,  when  supported  by  profound 
thought,  or  pointed  morality,  as  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, appears  to  great  advantage,  but  is  unsuitcd 
to  ordinary  topics  oif  life  and  conversation.  Hence, 
he  shines  more  in  his  colloquial  displays,  as  recorded 
by  Boswdl,  where  much  of  this  extraneous  pomp 
was  left  off,  while  all  the  ix)int  and  vigour  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  powers  of  wit  and  imagi- 
nation, were  retiined.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  man 
in  the  pages  of  his  biographer  than  in  his  own 
works:  the  intellectual  gladiator  of  the  club  evinced 
a  more  powerful,  ready,  and  various  mind,  than  he 
oonid  embody  in  his  deliberate  writinc^  in  the  closet 
Goldsmith  was  directly  the  reverse:  he  could  argue 
best,  as  he  said,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand. 

{_Tal2  of  AnnlnffaU  and  A  Jut.} 

[From '  The  Rambler.*] 

Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present  state, 
part  arises  ^m  our  scnftatious,  and  part  from  our 
opinions ;  part  is  distributed  bv  nature,  and  part  is  in 
a  great  measure  apportioned  b^  ourselves.  Positive 
pleasure  we  cannot  always  obtam,  and  positire  pain 
«•  often  cannot  remove.  No  man  can  give  to  his  own 
plantations  the  fragrance  of  the  Indian  groves  ;  nor 
will  any  precepts  of  philosophy  enable  him  to  withdraw 


his  attention  from  wounds  or  diseases.  But  the  nega- 
tive infelicity  which  proceeds,  not  from  the  pressure  of 
sufferings,  but  the  absence  of  enjoyments,  ^1  always 
yield  to  the  remedies  of  reason. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  superfluous  un- 
easiness, is  to  free  our  minds  from  &e  habit  of  com- 
paring our  condition  with  that  of  others  on  whom  the 
blessings  of  life  are  more  bountifully  bestowed,  or  with 
imaginary  states  of  delight  and  security,  perhaps  un- 
attainable by  mortals.  Few  are  placed  in  a  situation 
so  gloomy  and  distressful  as  not  to  see  every  day 
beings  yet  more  forlorn  and  miserable,  from  whom 
they  may  learn  to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot. 

No  inconvenience  is  less  superable  by  art  or  diligence 
than  the  inclemency  of  climates,  and  therefore  none 
affords  more  proper  exercise  for  this  philosophical  ab- 
straction. A  native  of  England,  pinched  with  the  frosts 
of  December,  may  lessen  his  affection  for  his  own 
country  by  suffering  his  imagination  to  wander  in  the 
vales  of  Asia,  and  sport  among  woods  that  are  always 
green,  and  streams  that  always  murmur  ;  but  if  he 
turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar  r^ons,  and  con- 
siders the  nations  to  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  year 
is  darkness,  and  who  are  condemned  to  pass  weeks 
and  months  amidst  mountains  of  snow,  he  will  soon 
recover  his  tranquillity  ;  and  while  he  stirs  his  fire, 
or  throws  his  cloak  about  him,  reflect  how  much  he 
owes  to  providence  that  he  is  not  placed  in  Greenland 
or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth,  and  the  severity  of  the 
skies  in  these  dreary  countries,  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  confine  the  mind  wholly  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  necessity  and  distress,  so  that  the  care  of  eflcap- 
iug  death  from  cold  and  hunger  should  leave  no  room 
for  those  passions  which,  in  lands  of  plenty,  influence 
conduct,  or  diversify  characters  ;  the  summer  should 
be  spent  only  in  providing  for  the  winter,  and  the  win- 
ter in  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  found  its 
way  into  those  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom  :  Lapland 
and  Iceland  have  their  historians,  their  critics,  and 
their  poets ;  and  Love,  that  extends  his  dominion 
wherever  humanity  can  be  found,  perhaps  exerts  the 
same  power  in  the  Gi^eenlandcr's  hut  as  in  the  palaces 
of  eastern  monarchs. 

In  one  of  the  lai^  caves  to  which  the  families  of 
Greenland  retire  together,  to  pass  the  cold  months, 
and  which  may  be  termed  their  villages  or  cities,  a 
youth  and  maid,  who  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  were  so  much  distinguished  for  their  beauty, 
that  they  were  called  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
Anningait  and  Ajut,  from  a  supposed  reinemblancc  to 
their  ancestors  of  the  some  names,  who  had  been  trans- 
formed of  old  into  the  sun  and  moon. 

Anningait  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of  Ajut 
with  little  emotion,  but  at  lost,  by  frequent  interviews, 
became  sensible  of  her  charms,  and  first  made  a  disco- 
very of  his  affection  by  inviting  her  with  her  parents 
to  a  feast,  where  he  placed  before  Ajut  the  tail  of  a 
whale.  Ajut  seemed  not  much  delighted  by  this  gal- 
lantry ;  yet,  however,  from  that  time  was  observed 
rarely  to  appear  but  in  a  vest  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
white  deer ;  she  used  frequently  to  renew  the  black 
dye  upon  her  hands  and  forehead,  to  adorn  her  sleeves 
with  coral  and  shells,  and  to  braid  her  hair  with  great 
exactness. 

The  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  the  judicious  dispo- 
sition of  her  ornaments,  bad  such  an  effect  upon  An- 
ningait that  he  could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  a 
declaration  of  his  love.  He  therefore  composed  a 
poem  in  her  praise,  in  which,  among  other  heroic  and 
tender  sentiments,  he  protested  that  *  She  was  beauti- 
ful as  the  vernal  Mrillow,  and  fragrant  as  thjme  upon 
the  mountains ;  that  her  fingers  were  white  as  the 
teeth  of  the  morse,  and  her  smile  grateful  as  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ice ;  that  he  would  pursue  her,  though 
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she  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland  cU&,  or 
seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  ihe  eastern  cannibals  ; 
that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces  of  the  genius 
of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  the  paws  of  Amaroc,  and 
rescue  her  from  the  ravine  of  Hafgufa.'  He  concluded 
with  a  wish,  that,  'whoerer  shall  attempt  to  hinder 
his  union  with  Ajut,  might  be  buried  without  his  bow, 
and  that  in  the  land  of  souls  his  skull  might  serve  for 
no  other  use  than  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  starry 
lamps.* 

This  ode  being  uniyeisally  applauded,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  sudi  fervour 
and  accomplishments;  but  Ajut,  with  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  beauty,  expected  all  the  forms  of  court- 
ship ;  and  before  she  would  confess  herself  conquered, 
the  sun  returned,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  season  of 
labour  called  all  to  their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  time  always  went  out  in 
the  same  boat,  and  divided  wh&tever  was  caught. 
Anningait,  in  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  signalising  his  courage;  he  attacked  the 
sea-horses  on  the  ice ;  pursued  the  seals  into  the 
water  ;  and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  whale  while 
he  was  yet  struggling  with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor 
was  his  diligence  less  to  accumulate  all  thart  could  be 
necessary  to  make  winter  comfortable  ;  he  dried  the 
roe  of  fishes,  and  the  flesh  of  seals ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn  his  bride  ; 
he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks,  and  strewed 
her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  coast  before  Anningait  had  completed 
his  store ;  he  therefore  intreated  Ajut  that  she  would 
at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and  accompany  him  to 
that  part  of  the  country  whither  he  was  now  sum- 
moned by  necessity.  Ajut  thought  him  not  yet  en- 
titled to  sudi  condescension,  but  proposed,  as  a  trial 
of  his  constancy,  that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of 
summer  to  the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced, and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 

'0  virgin,  beautiful  as  the  sun  shining  on  the  water, 
consider,'  said  Anningait,  '  what  thou  hast  required. 
How  easily  may  my  return  be  precluded  by  a  sudden 
frost  or  unexpected  fogs  ;  then  must  the  night  be 
passed  without  my  Ajut.  We  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those 
fabled  countries  which  lying  strangers  so  wantonly 
describe ;  where  the  whole  year  is  divided  into  short 
days  and  nights  ;  where  the  same  habitation  serves  for 
summer  and  winter ;  where  they  raise  houses  in  rows 
above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from  year  to  year, 
with  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing  in  the  fields  about 
them ;  can  travel  at  any  time  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, through  ways  inclosed  with  trees,  or  over  walls 
raised  upon  the  inland  waters  ;  and  direct  their  course 
through  wide  countries,  by  the  sight  of  green  hills  or 
.scattered  buildings.  Even  in  summer  we  have  no 
means  of  crossing  the  mountains,  whose  snows  are 
'  never  dissolved  ;  nor  can  remove  to  any  distant  resi- 
dence, but  in  our  boats  coasting  the  bays.  Consider, 
Ajut ;  a  few  summer  days  and  a  few  winter-nights 
and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end.  Night  is  the  time 
of  ease  and  festivity,  of  revels  and  gaiety ;  but  what 
will  be  the  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the 
soft  oil,  without  the  smile  of  Ajut !' 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain  (  the  maid 
continued  inexorable,  and  they  parted  with  ardent 
promises  to  meet  again  l>efore  the  night  of  winter. 

Anningait,  however  discomposed  by  the  dilatory 
coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  omit  no  tokens 
of  amorous  respect ;  and  therefore  presented  her  at 
his  departure  with  the  skins  of  seven  white  fawns,  of 
five  swans,  and  eleven  seals,  with  three  marble  lamps, 
ten  vessels  of  seal  oil,  and  a  large  kettle  of  brass, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  a  ship  at  the  price  of 
half  a  whale  and  two  horns  of  sea-unicoms. 

Ajut  was  so  much  affected  by  the  fondness  of  her 


lover,  or  so  much  overpowered  by  his  magaificenoe, 
that  she  followed  him  to  the  sea-eide ;  and  when  she 
saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished  aloud  that  be  might 
return  with  plenty  of  skini  and  oil ;  that  neither  the 
mermaids  might  match  him  into  the  deepe,  nor  the 
spirits  of  the  rocks  confine  htm  in  their  caverns. 

She  stood  a  while  to  gaze  upon  the  departing  Fenel, 
and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and  dejected, 
laid  aside  from  that  hour  her  white  deer  skin,  suf- 
fered her  hair  to  spread  unbraided  on  her  shoulders, 
and  forbore  to  mix  in  the  dances  of  the  maidens.  She 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  thought  by  continual  ap- 
plication to  feminine  employments,  gathered  iposs  for 
the  winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to  line  the  boots  of 
Anningait.  Of  the  skins  whi^  he  had  bestowed  upon 
her,  she  made  a  fishing-coat,  a  small  boat,  and  tent, 
all  of  exquisite  manufacture  ;  and  while  she  was  thus 
busied,  solaced  her  labours  with  a  song,  in  which  she 
prayed  'that  her  lover  might  have  hands  stronger 
than  the  paws  of  the  bear,  and  feet  swifter  than  Uie 
feet  of  the  rein-deer ;  that  his  dart  might  never  err, 
and  that  his  boat  might  never  leak ;  Uutt  he  might 
never  stumble  on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water ;  that 
the  seal  might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded 
whale  might  dash  the  waves,  in  vain.' 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  Greenlandeis  transport 
their  families  are  always  rowed  by  women ;  for  a  man 
will  not  debase  himseli  bv  work  which  requires  neither 
skill  nor  courage.  Annmgait  was  therefore  exposed 
by  idleness  to  the  ravages  of  passion.  He  went  thrice 
to  the  stem  of  the  boi^t  with  an  intent  to  leap  into 
the  water  and  swim  back  to  his  mistress:  but  re- 
collecting the  miseiT  which  they  must  endure  in  the 
winter,  without  oil  mr  the  lamp,  or  skins  for  the  bed, 
he  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  absence  in  provi- 
sion for  a  night  of  plenty  and  felicity.  He  then  com- 
posed his  emotions  as  he  could,  and  expressed  in  wild 
numbers  and  uncouth  images  his  hopes,  his  sorrows, 
and  his  fears.  *  0  life,'  says  he, '  frail  and  uncertain ! 
where  shall  wretched  man  find  thy  resemblance  but 
in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  I  It  towers  on  hish,  it 
sparkles  from  afar,  while  the  storms  drive  and  the 
waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melts  it  above  and  the  rocks 
shatter  it  below.  What  art  thou,  deceitful  pleasure  1 
but  a  sudden  blaze  streaming  from  the  north,  which 
plays  a  moment  on  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with 
the  hopes  of  light,  and  then  vanishes  for  ever  I  Wliat, 
love,  art  thou  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach 
without  knowledge  of  our  danger,  drawn  on  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  till  we  have  Tost  all  power  of  resist- 
ance and  escape !  Till  I  fixed  mv  eyes  on  the  graces 
of  Ajut,  while  I  had  yet  not  called  her  to  the  ban- 
quet, I  was  careless  as  the  sleeping  morse,  I  was  merry 
as  the  singers  in  the  stars.  Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gaze 
upon  thy  graces?  Why,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thee  to 
the  banquet!  Yet,  be  faithful,  my  love,  remember 
Anningait,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile  of 
virginity.  I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the 
whale,  resistless  as  the  frost  of  darkness,  and  un- 
wearied as  the  summer  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall 
return  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  then  shall  the  roc-fi»h 
and  the  porpoise  feast  thy  kindred ;  the  fox  and  hare 
shall  cover  thy  couch ;  the  tough  hide  of  the  seal  shall 
shelter  thee  from  cold ;  and  the  fat  of  the  whale  illa- 
minate  thy  dwelling.' 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  consoled 
his  grief  and  animated  his  industry,  found  that  they 
had  now  coasted  the  headland,  and  saw  the  whale* 
spouting  at  a  distance.  He  therefore  placed  himself 
in  his  fishing-boat,  called  his  associates  to  their  seve« 
ral  employments,  plied  his  oar  and  harpoon  with  in- 
credible courage  and  dexterity ;  and,  by  diridiug  his 
time  between  the  chase  and  fishery,  suspended  the 
miseries  of  absence  and  suspicion. 

Ajut,  in  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  her 'ne- 
glected dress,  happened,  as  she  was  drying  some  skins 
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in  the  lun,  to  ntch  the  eye  of  Nompuk,  on  hi*  retiun 
<  from  hunt iiig.  Narngau^wuof  birth  tmlj  illiutrioui. 
His  mothei  hkd  died  in  childbirth,  and  hii  father, 
the  moit  expert  Sahcr  of  OraenUnd,  htd  perUbed  by 
too  clote  puniuit  of  the  whale.  Hii  dignitj  wu 
equalled  b>  hia  richea  ;  he  wu  maiter  of  four  men'i 
uid  two  womeo'i  bokb,  had  ninety  tub*  of  oil  in  hia 
winter  hihitation,  uid  fire-uid-twenty  aeals  buried 
in  the  mow  igunat  the  aeuon  of  dtrknens.  When 
be  aa«  the  beauty  of  Ajut,  he  immediately  threw  oiec 
bo-  ihc  tkin  of  t,  deer  tlut  be  b&d  taken,  and  mod 
after  presented  her  with  a,  branch  of  coral.  Ajut  re- 
fuied  hi>  gifls,  and  determined  to  admit  do  lover  in 
the  place  of  Anmngnit. 

Norugmkithas  rejected,  had  reconrae  to  atratagem. 
He  knew  that  Ajut  would  consult  an  Angekkak,  or 
diriner,  conceraing  the  late  of  her  loTer,  and  the  feli- 
city of  her  future  life.     He  therefore  applied  himself 
to  the  moat  celebrated  Angekkok  of  that  part  of  the 
coontiy,  and  by  a  present  of  two  seals  and  a  marble 
kettle,  obtained  a  proioiie   that  when  Ajut   should 
evniult  him,  he  would  declare  that  her  lover  wae  in 
,    Ibe  land  of  booIs.     Ajut,  in  a  short  time,  brought  him 
■  ooat  made   by  herself,  and  inquired   what  cTenta 
I    were  to  befall  her,  with  asaurances  of  a  much  larger 
I    reward  at  the  return  of  Anningait  if  the  prediction 
ahodld  flatter  her  desires.     The  Angekkok  knew  the 
way  to  riches,  and  foretold  that  Anningait,  having 
already  caught  two  whales,  would  »oon  return  home 
with  a  large  boat  Uden  with  proTisiona. 
I         Tbit  prognostication  she  was  ordered  to  keepaecret; 
I    and  Norngsuk,  depending  upon  hiji  artifice,  renewed 
'     bii  addrMW*  with  greater  confidence  j  but  finding  his 
•oil  Mill  unsucceMfiil,  i^iplied  himself  to  her  parent* 
I     with  ^fta  and  piomisea.     The  wealth  of  Greenland 
i(  too  powerful  for  the  (irtue  of  a  Greenlandet ;  they 
I    foi^  the  merit  and  the  preaents  of  Anningait,  and 
denied   Ajut   to  the   embnuea   of   Nomgauk.     She 
entreated  ;  she  remonstrated  ;  she  wept  and  ntred  ; 
bat  finding  riches  incsiatibla,  fled  away  into  the  up- 
lands, and  liied  in  a  otb  upon  auch  berriea  as  Hhe 
c«Jd  gather,  and  the  birds  or  tare*  which  she  had 
the  fortune  to  inanare,  taking  care,  at  an  hour  when 
■be  wsa  not  likely  to  be  found,  to  view  the  aea  eiery 
day,  that  her  lorer  might  not  miai  her  at  bia  re- 

At  laat  ahe  nw  the  great  boat  in  which  Anningidt 
had  departed,  atealing  alow  and  heavy  laden  along 
-'  coast.  She  ran  with  all  the  i^lpatietlceofaffec- 
l  to  caldi  her  lover  in  her  arms,  and  relate  her  con- 
■Cancy  a^nd  sufferinga.  When  the  company  reached 
the  land,  they  informed  her  that  Anningait,  after  the 
&ibciy  was  coded,  being  unable  to  aup[iort  the  aloi 
punft  of  the  vessel  of  carriage,  had  set  out  befor 
clwm  in  bis  fishing-boat,  and  they  expected  at  thei 
arrival  to  have  found  him  on  ahure. 

Ajut,  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  waa  about  to  fi 
into  the  hills,  without  knowing  why,  though  she  wb 
o<rw  in  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who  forcnl  her  back 
to  tbeir  own  hut,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her ; 
but  when  at  last  they  retired  lo  rent,  Ajut  went  down 
to  the  beach,  where,  finding  a  fiahing-boat,  she  entered 
it  without  hentation,  and  telling  thoee  who  wondert  ~ 
at  her  raahneaa  that  ahc  was  going  in  search  of  Annii 
(cait,  rowed  away  with  great  awiHarns,  and  waa  sot 

The  (ate  of  these  loven  gave  occaaion  to  varioi 
fictions  and  conjecture*.     Some  are  of  opinion  thi 
tbcy  were  changed  into  Stan ;   others  imsgine  thi 
Aoningait  was  seized  in  hia  pataage  by  the  genius  of 
the  rocks,  and  that  Ajut  wu  transformed  into  a  mer- 
maid, and  atiU  oontiauea  to  seek  her  lover  in  the  de- 
seru  of  the  lea.    But  the  geneial  persuasion  ia,  that 
tb«y  are  both  in  that  part  of  the  land  of  eouls  where 
I  the  BUD  never  rets,  where  oil  is  always  fresh,  and  pro- 
ima  always  warm.    The  tirgina  aoinetimes  throw  a 


The  Adpeitttirer,  by  Dr  Hawkeawortb,  mcceeded 
The  Rambler,'  and  ws«  pablished  twice  a-wL'ek  from 
1752  to  17St.  John  UAWKESwottTH  (1715-1773) 
from  being  a  watchmaker  to  conaidcrablf  liCe- 
,  eminence  by  bia  talents  and  leBming.  He 
waa  employed  to  write  Uie  narrative  of  Captain 
Cook'i  diacoveriea  in  tJie  Paciflc  ocean,  by  which  he 
realised  a  large  nun  of  money,  and  he  made  an  ex- 
cellent tranilation  of  Telemachus.  With  the  aid  of 
Dr  Johnson.  Warton,  and  others,  he  carried  on  'The  I 
Adventurer'  with  considerable  succeas.  It  was  more 
various  than  'The  Rambler'— more  in  the  atyle  of 
light  reading.  Hawkeaworll],  however,  was  an  imi- 
tator of  Johnson,  and  the  conclusion  of  'The  Ad- 
venturer' has  the  Johnaonian  swell  and  cast  of  ima- 

'  The  hour  is  hastening  in  which  whatever  pruae 
or  censure  I  have  acquired  by  these  compositions,  if 
they  are  remembered  at  all,  will  be  remembered  with 
equal  iudiflcrence,  and  the  tenor  of  them  only  will 
afford  me  comforL  Time,  who  is  impatient  to  date 
my  last  paper,  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is 
now  writing  it  in  the  dost,  and  still  thia  breast  that 
now  throbs  at  the  reflection  :  but  let  not  thia  be  rend 
OS  aomething  that  relates  only  to  another ;  for  a  few 
yean  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  now  reading 
from  the  hand  that  has  written.  .  This  awful  trutl^ 
however  obvioua,  and  however  reiterated,  is  yet  * 
qnently  forgotten  i  fbr  surely,  if  we  did  not  lose 
remembrance,  or  at  least  onr  sensibility,  that  view 
would  always  predominate  in  our  lives  which  alone 
on  aflbrd  oa  comfort  when  we  die.' 


Tht  World  was  the  next  periodical  of  this  class. 
It  waa  edited  by  I)r  Moore,  autlior  of  the  tragedy   , 
of  '  The  Gameater,'  and  other  worlca,  and  was  dis- 
llngnished  by  eoatrihutiona  from  Horace  Walpole, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Soamc  Jenyns,  and  the  Earl  of  ' 
Chesterfield  'The  World' haa  the  merit  of  being  very  I 
readable:  its  contents  are  more  lively  than  aoyM  I 
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its  predecessors,  and  it  is  a  better  picture  of  the 
tiroes.  It  was  published  weekly,  from  January  1 753 
to  December  1756,  and  reached  a  sale  of  2500 
a-week. 

Another  weekly  miscellany  of  the  same  kind. 
The  Connoisseur,  was  commenced  by  George  Col- 
man  and  Bonncl  Thornton — two  professed  wits,  who 
wrote  in  unison,  so  that,  as  they  state,  *  almost  every 
single  paper  is  the  joint  product  of  both.*  Cowper  the 
poet  contributed  a  few  essays  to  *  The  Connoisseur,' 
short  but  lively,  and  in  that  easy  style  whicli  marks 
his  correspondence.  One  of  them  is  on  the  subject 
of  *  Conversation,*  and  he  afterwards  extended  it 
into  an  admirable  poem.  Prom  another,  on  country 
churches,  we  give  an  extract  which  seems  like  a  leaf 
from  the  note-book  of  Washington  Irving : — 

*  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  wliich  is  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  man  in  a  country  church — the 
parson  or  his  clerk.  The  latter  is  most  certainly 
field  in  higher  veneration,  when  the  former  happens 
to  be  only  a  poor  curate,  who  rides  post  every  Sab- 
bath from  village  to  village,  and  mounts  and  dis- 
mounts at  the  church  door.  The  clerk's  office  is  not 
only  to  tag  the  prayers  with  an  amen,  or  usher  in 
the  sermon  with  a  stave ;  but  he  is  also  the  univer- 
sal father  to  give  away  the  brides,  and  the  standing 
godfather  to  all  the  new-boni  bantlings.  But  in 
many  places  there  is  a  still  greater  man  belonging 
to  the  church  than  cither  the  parson  or  the  derk 
himself.  The  person  I  mean  is  the  squire;  who, 
like  the  king,  may  be  styled  head  of  the  church  in 
his  own  parish.  If  the  benefice  be  in  his  own  gift, 
tlie  vicar  is  his  creature,  and  of  consequence  entirely 
at  his  devotion ;  or  if  the  care  of  the  church  be  left 
to  a  curate,  the  Sunday  fees  of  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding,  and  a  liberty  to  shoot  in  the  manor,  will 
bring  liim  as  much  under  the  squire's  command  as 
his  dogs  and  horses.  Por  this  reason  tlie  bell  is 
often  kept  tolling  and  the  people  waiting  in  the 
churcliyard  an  hour  longer  than  the  usual  time; 
nor  must  the  service  begin  till  the  squire  has  strutted 
up  the  aisle  and  seated  himself  in  the  great  pew  in 
the  chanccL  The  length  of  the  sermon  is  also  mea- 
sured by  tiie  will  of  the  squire,  as  formerly  by  Uie 
hour-glass;  and  I  know  one  parish  where  the 
preacher  has  always  the  complaisance  to  conclude 
his  discourse,  however  abruptly,  the  minute  that 
the  squire  gives  the  signal  by  rising  up  after  his 
nap.* 

*  The  Connoisseur'  was  in  existence  frxmi  January 
1754  to  September  1756. 

In  April  1758,  Johnson  (who  thought  there  was 
*no  matter'  in  *The  Connoisseur,'  and  who  had  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  'The  World')  entered  again 
into  this  arena  of  light  literature,  and  commenced 
his  Idler,  The  example  of  his  more  mercurial  pre- 
decessors had  some  effect  on  the  moralist,  for  *The 
Idler*  is  more  gay  and  spirited  than  *  The  Rambler.' 
It  lived  through  103  numbers,  twelve  of  which  were 
contributed  by  his  friends  Thomas  Warton,  Langton, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  *  The  Idler'  was  the  last 
experiment  on  the  public  taste  in  England  of  perio- 
dical essays  published  separately.  In  the 'Town 
and  Country  Magazine,'  and  other  monthly  miscel- 
lanies, essays  were  given  along  with  other  contribu- 
tions, and  it  was  thus  that  Goldsmith  published  his 
compositions  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  his  Chinese 
Letters,  Henceforward,  politics  engaged  the  public 
attention  in  a  strong  degree,  and  monopolised  the 
weekly  press  of  London. 

In  S(X)tland,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years, 
The  Mirror^  a  series  of  periodical  essays,  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  continued  weekly  from  January 
1779  to  the  end  of  May  1780.  Pive  years  after- 
wards  Tite  Lounger  was  commenced  and  continued 


about  two  years,  the  number  of  essays  being  101. 
Both  of  these  publications  were  supported  by  the 
same  authors,  namely,  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie  (the 
Man  of  Feeling),  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Craig,  Mr 
(afterwards  Lord)  Cullen,  Mr  (afterwards  Lord) 
Bannatyne,  Lord  Hoilcs,  Professor  Richardson  of 
Glasgow,  Lord  Wedderbum,  Mr  (afterwards  Lord) 
Abercromby,  Mr  Praser  Tytlcr,  Baron  Hume,  &c, 
A  few  papers  were  supplied  by  volunteers,  but  the 
regular  contributors  were  this  band  of  friendly  law- 
yers, whose  literary  talents  were  of  no  common 
order.  Mr  Mackenzie  acted  as  editor  of  the  miscel- 
lanies, and  published  in  them  some  of  his  most 
admired  minor  productions,  containing  pathos,  sen- 
timent, and  a  vein  of  delicate  irony  and  humour. 

[Story  of  La  Roche."] 
[From  •  The  Mirror.'*] 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  an  English  philosopher, 
whose  works  have  smce  been  read  and  admired  by  ail 
Europe,  resided  at  a  little  town  in  France.  Some 
disappointments  in  his  native  country  had  first  driven 
him  abroad,  and  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  remain 
there,  from  having  found,  in  this  retreat,  where  the 
connexions  even  of  nation  and  language  were  avoided, 
a  perfect  seclusion  and  retirement  highly  favourable 
to  the  development  of  abstract  subjects,  in  which  he 
excelled  all  the  writers  of  his  time. 

Perhaps  in  the  structure  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr *8, 

the  finer  and  more  delicate  sensibilities  are  seldom 
known  to  have  place ;  or,  if  originally  implanted  there, 
arc  in  a  great  measure  extinguished  by  the  exertions 
of  intense  study  and  profound  investigation.  Hence 
the  idea  of  philosophy  and  unfcelingnciw  being  united 
has  become  proverbial,  and  in  common  language  the 
former  word  is  often  used  to  express  the  latter.  Our 
philosopher  has  been  censured  by  some  as  deficient  in 
warmth  and  feeling ;  but  the  mildneKs  of  his  manners 
has  been  allowed  by  all ;  and  it  iti  certain  that,  if  be 
was  not  easily  melted  into  compoiMion,  it  was  at  leant 
not  difficult  to  awaken  his  benevolence. 

One  morning,  while  he  sat  busied  in  those  specula- 
tions which  afterwards  astonished  the  world,  an  old 
female  domestic,  who  served  him  for  a  housekeeper, 
brought  him  word  that  an  elderly  gentleman  and  his 
daughter  had  arrived  in  the  village  the  preceding 
evening  on  their  way  to  some  distant  country,  and 
that  the  father  had  been  suddenly  seized  in  the  night 
with  a  dangerous  disorder,  whicn  the  people  of  the 
inn  where  they  lodged  feared  would  prove  mortal ; 
that  she  had  been  sent  for  as  having  some  knowledge  ' 
in  medicine,  the  village  surgeon  being  then  absent ; 
and  that  it  was  truly  piteous  to  see  the  good  old  moii, 
who  seemed  not  so  much  afflicted  by  his  own  distress 
as  by  that  which  it  caused  to  his  daughter.  Uer 
master  laid  aside  the  volume  in  his  hand,  and  broke 
off  the  chain  of  ideas  it  had  inspired.  His  night-gown 
was  exchanged  for  a  coat,  and  he  followed  his  gouf'cr* 
natUe  to  the  sick  man's  apartment. 

'Twas  the  best  in  the  little  inn  where  they  lay,  but 

a  paltry  one  notwithstanding.    Mr was  obliged 

to  stoop  as  he  entered  it.  It  was  floored  with  eanh, 
and  above  were  the  joists,  not  plastered,  and  hung 
with  cobwebs.  On  a  flock-bed,  at  one  end,  lay  the 
old  man  he  came  to  visit ;  at  the  foot  of  it  sat  his 
daughter.  She  was  dressed  in  a  clean  white  bed- 
gown ;  her  dark  locks  hung  looiely  over  it  as  she  bent 
forward,  watching  the  languid  looks  of  her  father. 
Mr  —  and  his  housekeeper  had  stood  some  mo- 
ments in  the  room  without  the  young  ladv's  beiiis 
sensible  of  their  entering  it.  'Mademoiselle!'  said 
the  old  woman  at  last  in  a  soft  tone.    She  turned,  and 

<>  This  fine  tolo  is  by  Uenry  Macknixle.    The  chsracter  at 
the  phlluM>pb<a-  was  intended  for  Hume. 
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ahowed  one  of  the  finest  faces  in  the  world.  It  was 
touched,  not  spoiled  with  sorrow ;  and  when  she  per- 
ceired  a  itranger,  whom  the  old  woman  now  intro- 
daoed  to  her,  a  blush  at  first,  and  then  the  gentle 
ceremonial  of  native  politenen  which  the  affliction 
of  the  time  tempered,  but  did  not  extinguish,  crosaed 
it  for  a  moment,  and  changed  its  expression.  Twaa 
sweetness  all,  howeyer,  and  our  philosopher  felt  it 
stxongljr.  It  was  not  a  time  for  words ;  he  offered  his 
ierrices  in  a  few  sincere  ones.  '  Monsieur  lies  mise- 
rablj  ill  here,'  said  the  gouTemante  ;  '  if  he  could 
possibly  be  moyed  anywhere.'  *  If  he  could  be  moved 
to  our  house,'  said  her  master.  He  had  a  spare  bed 
for  a  friend,  and  there  was  a  garret  room  unoccupied, 
next  to  the  gouTemante's.  It  was  oontrired  accord- 
ing! j.  The  scruples  of  the  stranger,  who  could  look 
»nuple8  though  he  could  not  spoik  them,  were  OYer- 
ome,  and  the  bashful  reluctance  of  his  daughter  gave 
way  to  her  belief  of  its  use  to  her  father.  The  sick 
man  was  wrapt  in  blankets  and  carried  across  the 
street  to  the  English  gentleman's.  The  old  woman 
helped  his  daughter  to  nurse  him  there.  The  surgeon, 
who  amTed  soon  after,  prescribed  a  little,  and  nature 
did  much  for  him  ;  in  a  week  he  was  able  to  thank 
his  benefactor. 

By  this  time  his  host  had  learned  the  name  and 
chancter  of  his  guest.  He  was  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  Switzerland,  called  La  Roche,  a  widower,  who 
had  lately  buried  his  wife  after  a  long  and  lingering 
illness,  for  which  traTcUiog  had  been  prescribed,  and 
was  now  returning  home,  after  an  inefiectual  and 
melancholy  journey,  with  his  only  child,  the  daughter 
we  hare  mentioned. 

He  was  a  derout  man,  as  became  his  profession. 
He  possessed  derotion  in  all  its  warmth,  but  with 
none  of  its  a^vperity  ;  I  mean  that  asperity  which  men, 

called  derout,  sometimes  indulge  in.  Mr ,  though 

he  felt  no  derotion,  neyer  quarrelled  with  it  in  others. 
His  gouremante  joined  the  old  man  and  his  daughter 
in  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  which  they  put  up 
on  his  recoTery ;  for  she,  too,  was  a  heretic  in  the 
phrase  of  the  Tillage.  The  philosopher  walked  out, 
with  his  long  staff  and  his  dog,  and  left  them  to  their 
pmyeis  and  thanksgivings.  'My  master,'  said  the 
old  woman, '  alas!  he  is  not  a  Christian,  but  he  is  the 
be:it  of  unbelievers.'  *  Not  a  Christian !'  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  La  Roche ;  '  yet  he  saved  my  father ! 
Heaven  bless  him  for't ;  I  would  he  were  a  Christian!* 
'  There  is  a  pride  in  humui  knowledge,  my  child,' 
mid  her  fitther,  '  which  often  blinds  men  to  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  revelation;  hence  opposers  of  Chris- 
tianity are  found  among  men  of  virtuous  lives,  as  well 
as  among  those  of  dissipated  and  licentious  charac- 
ters. Nay,  sometimes  I  have  known  the  latter  more 
easily  converted  to  the  true  futh  than  the  former, 
because  the  fume  of  passion  is  more  easily  dissipated 
than  the  mist  of  false  theory  and  delusive  specula- 
tion.*   •  But  Mr ,*  said  his  daughter ;  *  alas !  my 

father,  he  shall  be  a  Christian  before  he  dies.'  She 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  their  landlord.    He 


took  her  hand  with  an  air  of  kindness ;  she  drew  it 
away  from  him  In  silence,  threw  down  her  eyes  to  the 
ground,  and  left  the  room.  '  I  have  been  thanking 
God,'  said  the  good  La  Roche,  *for  my  recovery.' 
'  That  is  right,'  replied  his  landlord.  '  I  would  not 
wish,'  continued  the  old  man  hesitatingly,  *  to  think 
otherwise ;  did  I  not  look  up  with  gratitude  to  that 
Bein^  I  should  barely  be  satisfied  with  my  recovery  as 
a  ooutinuation  of  life,  which,  it  may  be,  is  not  a  real 
eood.  Alas !  I  may  live  to  wish  I  had  died,  that  you 
nM.  left  me  to  die,  sir,  instead  of  kindly  relieving  me 

(he  clasped  Mr 's  hand);  but  when  I  look  on  this 

renovated  being  as  the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  I  feel  a 
far  diffincot  sentiment ;  my  heart  dilates  with  grati- 
tode  and  love  to  him ;  it  is  prepared  for  doing  his 
willy  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  pleasure ;  and  regards 


every  breach  of  it,  not  with  disapprobation,  but  with 
horror.'  '  You  say  right,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  the 
philosopher;  'but  you  are  not  yet  re-established 
enough  to  talk  much ;  you  must  take  care  of  your 
health,  and  neither  study  nor  preach  for  some  time. 
I  have  been  thinking  over  a  scheme  that  struck  me 
to-day  when  you  mentioned  your  intended  departure. 
I  never  was  in  Switzerland ;  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
accompany  your  daughter  and  you  into  that  country. 
I  will  help  to  take  care  of  you  by  the  road ;  for,  as  I 
was  your  nrst  physician,  I  hold  myself  responsible  for 
your  cure.'  La  Roche's  eyes  glistened  at  the  pro- 
posal ;  his  daughter  was  called  in  and  told  of  it.  She 
was  equally  pleased  with  her  father ;  for  they  really 
loved  their  landlord — ^not  perhaps  the  less  for  his 
infidelity ;  at  least  that  circumstance  mixed  a  sort  of 
pity  with  their  regard  for  him :  their  souls  were  not 
of  a  mould  for  luusher  feelings ;  hatred  never  dwelt 
in  them. 

They  travelled  by  short  stages ;  for  the  philosopher 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  in  taking  care  that  the  old 
man  should  not  be  fatigued.  The  party  had  time  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  increased  by  acquaintance.  La  Roche  found 
a  degree  of  simplicity  and  gentleness  in  his  com- 
panion which  is  not  always  annexed  to  the  character 
of  a  learned  or  a  wise  man.  His  daughter,  who  was 
prepared  to  be  afraid  of  him,  was  equally  undeceived. 
She  found  in  him  nothing  of  that  self-importance 
which  superior  parts,  or  great  cultivation  of  them,  is 
apt  to  confer.  He  talked  of  ever^hing  but  philo- 
sophy or  religion ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  every  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  be  interested 
in  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse:  when  his 
knowledge  or  learning  at  any  time  appeared,  it  was 
delivered  with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  without  the 
least  shadow  of  dogmatism.  On  his  part  he  was 
charmed  with  the  society  of  the  good  clergyman  and 
his  lovely  daughter  He  found  in  them  the  guileless 
manner  of  the  earliest  times,  with  the  culture  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  most  refined  ones.  Every  better 
feeling  warm  and  vivid ;  every  ungentle  one  repressed 
or  overcome.  He  was  not  addicted  to  love ;  but  he 
felt  himself  happy  in  being  the  friend  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Roche,  and  sometimes  envied  her  father  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  child. 

After  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
dwelling  of  La  Roche.  It  was  situated  in  one  of  those 
valleys  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  nature  seems  to 
repose,  as  it  were,  in  quiet,  and  has  enclosed  her  re- 
treat with  mountains  inaccessible.  A  stream,  that 
spent  its  fury  in  the  hiUs  above,  ran  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  a  broken  waterfall  was  seen  through  the 
wood  that  covered  its  sides ;  below,  it  circled  round  a 
tufted  plain,  and  formed  a  little  lake  in  front  of  a 
village,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  the  spire  of  La 
Roche's  church,  rising  above  a  clump  of  beeches.  Mr 
—  enjoyed  the  b«tuty  of  the  scene;  but  to  his 
companions  it  recalled  the  memory  of  a  wife  and 
parent  they  had  lost.  The  old  man's  sorrow  was 
silent — ^his  daughter  sobbed  and  wept.  Her  father 
took  her  hand,  kissed  it  twice,  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  having  wiped 
off  a  tear  that  was  just  about  to  drop  from  each,  began 
to  point  out  to  his  guest  some  of  the  most  striking 
objects  which  the  prospect  afforded.  The  philosopher 
interpreted  all  this ;  and  he  could  but  slightly  censure 
the  creed  from  which  it  arose. 

They  had  not  been  long  arrived,  when  a  number  of 
La  Rodie's  parishioners,  who  had  heard  of  his  return, 
came  to  the  house  to  see  and  welcome  him.  The 
honest  folks  were  awkward  but  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  regard.  They  made  some  attempts  at 
condolence ;  it  was  too  delicate  for  their  handling, 
but  La  Roche  took  it  in  good  part.  '  It  has  pleased 
God,'  said  he ;  and  they  saw  he  had  settled  the  matter 
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with  hinuielf.    Philosophy  could  not  have  done  so 
much  with  a  thousand  words. 

It  was  now  erening,  and  the  good  peasants  were 
about  to  depart,  when  a  clock  was  heard  to  strike 
seven,  and  the  hour  was  followed  by  a  particular 
chime.    The  country  folks  who  had  come  to  welcome 
their  pastor,  turned  their  looks  towards  him  at  the 
sound;    he  explained  their  meaning  to  his  guest. 
'  That  is  the  signal,'  said  he, '  for  our  evening  exercise ; 
this  is  one  of  the  nights  of  the  week  in  which  some 
of  my  parishioners  are  wont  to  join  in  it;  a  little 
rustic  saloon  serves  for  the  chapel  of  our  family,  and 
such  of  the  good  people  as  are  with  us.    If  vou  choose 
rather  to  walk  out,  I  will  furnish  you  with  an  at- 
tendant ;  or  here  are  a  few  old  books  that  may  afford 
you  some  entertainment  within.'    '  By  no  means,'  an- 
swered the  philosopher,  '  I  will  attend  Mademoiselle 
at  her  devotions.'    'She  is  our  organist,'  said   La 
Roche ;  '  our  neighbourhood  is  the  country  of  musical 
mechanism,  and  I  have  a  small  organ  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  our  singing.'     '  'TIS  an  addi- 
tional inducement,'  replied  the  other,  and  they  Walked 
into  the  room  together.     At  the  end  stood  the  organ 
mentioned  by  La  Roche;  before  it  was  a  curtain, 
which  his  daughter  drew  aside,  and  placing  herself  on 
a  seat  within,  and  drawing  the  curtain  close,  so  as  to 
save  her  the  awkwardness  of  an  exhibition,  began  a 
voluntary,  solemn  and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree. 
Mr  — —  was  no  musician,  but  he  was  not  altogether 
insensible  to  music ;  this  fastened  on  his  mind  more 
strongly,  from  its  beauty  being  unexpected.     The 
solemn  prelude  introduced  a  hymn,  in  which  such  of 
the  audience  as  could  sing  immediately  joined  ;  the 
words  were  mostly  taken  from  holy  writ ;  it  s|)oke  the 
praises  of  God,  and  his  care  of  good  men.    Something 
was  said  of  the  death  of  the  just,  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord.    The  organ  was  touched  with  a  hand  less  firm ; 
it  paused,  it  ceased,  and  the  sobbing  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Roche  was  heard  in  its  stead.    Her  father  gave  a 
sign  for  stopping  the  psalmody,  and  rose  to  pray.    He 
was  discomposed  at  first,  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he 
spoke ;  but  his  heart  was  in  his  words,  and  his  warmth 
overcame  his  embarrassment.    He  addressed  a  Being 
whom  he  lored,  and  he  spoke  for  those  he  loved.    His 
parishioners  catched  the  ardour  of  the  good  old  man ; 
even  the  philosopher  felt  himself  moved)  and  forgot 
for  a  moment  to  think  why  he  should  not.    La  Roche's 
religion  was  that  of  sentiment,  not  theory,  and  his 
guest  was  averse  from  disputation ;  their  discourse, 
iherefore,  did  not  lead  to  questions  concerning  the 
belief  of  either ;  yet  would  the  old  man  sometimes 
speak  of  his,  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  impressed 
with  its  force,  and  wishing  to  iprcsid  the  pleasure  he 
enjoyed  in  it.    The  ideas  of  his  God  and  his  Saviour 
were  so  congenial  to  his  mind  that  every  emotion  of 
it  naturally  awaked  them.     A  philosopher  might 
have  oUled  him  an  enthusiast ;  but  If  he  possessed 
the  fervour  of  enthusiasts,  he  was  guiltless  of  their 
bigotry.    'Our  father  which  art  in  heaven  I'  might 
the  good  man  say,  for  he  felt  it,  and  all  mankind 
were  his  brethren. 

•  You  regret,  my  friend,'  said  he  to  Mr ,  *  when 

my  daughter  and  I  talk  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  de- 
rived from  music,  you  regret  j<mi  want  of  musical 
powers  and  musical  feelings ;  it  is  a  department  of 
soul,  you  say,  which  nature  has  almost  denied  you, 
which  from  the  effects  you  see  it  have  on  others  you 
are  sure  must  be  highly  delif htfnl.  Why  shoidd  not 
the  same  thing  be  said  of  religion  f  Trust  me,  I  feel 
it  in  the  same  way — an  energy,  an  inspiration,  which 
I  would  not  lose  for  all  the  blessingB  of  sense,  or  en- 
joyments of  the  world ;  yet,  so  far  from  lessening  my 
relish  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  methinks  I  feel  it 
heighten  them  all.  The  thou|^t  of  reoeiving  it  from 
God  adds  the  blessing  of  sentiment  to  that  of  sensa- 
tion in  cyery  good  thing  I  poseess ;  and  when  calami- 


ties overtake  me — and  I  have  had  my  share — ^it  con- 
fers a  dignity  on  my  affliction,  so  lifts  me  above  th« 
world.  Man,  I  know,  is  but  a  worm,  yet  methinks  I 
am  then  allied  to  God !'  It  would  have  been  inhuman 
in  our  philosopher  to  have  clouded,  even  with  a  doubt, 
the  sunshine  of  this  belief. 

His  discourse,  indeed,  was  very  remote  from  meta- 
physical disquisition,  or  religious  controversy.  Of  all 
men  I  ever  knew,  his  ordinary  conversation  was  the 
least  tinctured  with  pedantry,  or  liable  to  disserta- 
tion. With  La  Roche  and  his  daughter  it  was  per- 
fectly familiar.  The  country  around  them,  the  man- 
ners of  the  village,  the  comparison  of  both  with  thoee 
of  England,  remarks  on  the  works  of  favourite  authors, 
on  the  sentiments  they  conveyed,  and  the  passions 
they  excited,  with  many  other  topics  in  which  there 
was  an  equality  or  alternate  advantage  among  the 
speakers,  were  the  subjects  th^  talked  on.  Their 
hours  too  of  riding  and  walking  were  many,  in  which 

Mr  ,  as  a  stranger,  was  shown  the  remarkable 

scenes  and  curiosities  of  the  country.  They  would 
sometimes  make  little  expeditions  to  contemplate,  in 
different  attitudes,  those  astonishing  mountains,  the 
clifis  of  which,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  some- 
times shooting  into  fantastic  shapes,  form  the  tenni* 
nation  of  most  of  the  Swiss  prospects.  Our  philosopher 
asked  many  questions  as  to  their  natural  history  and 
productions.  La  Roche  observed  the  sublimity  of  the 
ideas  which  the  view  of  their  stupendous  summits, 
inaccessible  to  mortal  foot,  was  calculated  to  inspire, 
which  naturally,  said  he,  leads  the  mind  to  that 
Being  by  whom  their  foundations  were  liud.  '  They 
are  not  seen  in  Flanders,'  said  Mademoiselle  with  a 

sigh.    *  That's  an  odd  remark,'  said  Mr ^  imiling. 

She  blushed,  and  he  inquired  no  farther. 

Twas  with  regret  he  left  a  society  in  which  he 
found  himself  so  happy ;  but  he  settled  with  La  Roche 
and  his  daughter  a  plan  of  correspondence ;  and  they 
took  his  promise,  that  if  ever  he  came  within  fifty 
leagues  of  their  dwelling,  he  should  trayel  thoee  fifty 
leagues  to  visit  them. 

About  three  years  lifter,  our  philosopher  was  on  a 
visit  at  Geneva ;  the  promise  he  made  to  La  Roche 
and  his  daughter  on  his  former  visit  was  recalled  to 
his  mind  by  a  view  of  that  range  of  mountaini,  on  a 
part  of  which  they  had  often  looked  together.  There 
was  a  reproach,  too,  conveyed  along  with  the  recollec- 
tion, for  his  having  failed  to  write  to  either  for  several 
months  past.  The  truth  was,  that  indolence  was  the 
habit  most  natural  to  him,  from  which  he  was  not 
easily  roused  by  the  claims  of  correspondence  either 
of  his  friends  or  of  his  enemies ;  when  the  latter  drew 
their  pens  in  controversy,  they  were  often  unanswered 
as  well  as  the  former.  While  he  was  hesitating  about 
a  yisit  to  La  Roche,  which  he  wished  to  make,  but 
found  the  effort  rather  too  much  for  him,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  old  man,  which  had  been  forwarded 
to  him  from  Paris,  where  he  had  then  his  fixed  resi- 
dence.   It  contained  a  gentle  complaint  of  Mr '» 

want  of  ptmctuality,  but  an  assurance  of  continued 
gratitude  for  his  former  good  offices ;  and  as  a  friend 
whom  the  writer  considered  interested  in  his  family, 
it  informed  him  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Made- 
moiselle La  Roche  with  a  young  man,  a  relation  of 
her  own,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of  her  father's,  of  the 
most  amiable  dispositions,  and  respectable  character. 
Attached  from  their  earliest  years,  they  had  been 
separated  by  his  joining  one  of  the  sutoidiaxj  regi- 
ments of  the  canton,  then  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power.  In  this  situation  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  much  for  courage  and  military  ^ill  as  for  th^ 
other  endowments  which  he  had  cultivated  at  home. 
The  term  of  hi4  service  was  now  expired,  and  they  ex- 
pected him  to  return  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  eld 
roan  hoped,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  letter,  to  join 
their  hvids,  and  see  them  happy  before  he  died. 
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Oar  philoiopher  felt  himself  interested  in  this  event ; 

I    bat  he  MTU  not,  perhaps,  sJtogether  so  happj  in  the 

I    tidings  of  Mademoiselle  La  Roche's  marriage  as  her 

fiuiiCT  supposed  him.    Not  that  he  was  erer  a  lover  of 

the  lady's ;  but  he  thought  her  one  of  tiie  most  amiable 

I    women  he  had  seen,  and  there  was  something  in  the 

'    idea  of  her  being  another's  for  ever,  that  struck  him, 

he  knew  not  why,  like  a  disappointaient.    After  some 

I    little  speculation  on  the  matter,  however,  he  could 

look  on  it  as  a  thing  fitting,  if  not  quite  agreeable, 

and  determined  on  thia  visit  to  see  his  old  friend  and 

I    his  daughter  happj. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  journey,  different  accidents 

had  retarded  his  progress :  he  was  benighted  before 

he  reached  the  quarter  in  which  La  Roche  resided. 

I    His  guide,  however,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road, 

'    and  he  found  himself  at  last  in  view  of  the  lake, 

which  I  have  before  described,  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  La  Roche's  dwelling.    A  light  gleamed  on  the 

water,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  house;   it 

I    moved  slowly  along  as  he  proceeded  up  the  side  of 

<  the  lake,  and  at  Is^  he  saw  it  glimmer  through  the 

I    trees,  and  stop  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 

he  then  was.     He  supposed  it  some  piece  of  bridal 

.    merriment,  and  pushed  on  his  horse  thai  he  might  be 

I    a  qwctator  of  the  scene ;  but  he  was  a  good  deal 

I    shocked,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to  find  it  proceed 

from  the  torch  of  a  person  clothed  in  the  dress  of  an 

attendant  on  a  fungal,  and  accompanied  by  several 

otbexB,  idio,  like  him,  seemed  to  have  been  employed 

in  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

On  Mr 's  making  inquiry  who  was  the  person 

they  had  been  burying,  on^  of  them,  with  an  accent 
move  mournful  than  is  common  to  their  prof^ion, 
answered, '  then  yon  knew  not  Mademoiselle,  Sir  I  you 
never  beheld  a  lovelier.'  '  La  Roche  I'  exclaiinfrd  he, 
in  reply.  'Alas!  it  was  she  indeed!*  The  ^pj)ear> 
ance  of  surprise  and  grief  whi6h  his  coutiienance  as- 
•omed  attracted  thfe  notice  6f  the  peasant  with  ifhbm 
he  talked.  He  came  up  closet  to  Mr  -: — ,  '  I  per- 
ceive, sir,  you  were  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  La 
Roche.'  *  Acquainted  with  her  I  Good  God !  ifhen— 
how — where  did  she  die?  .Where  is  her  father!' 
'  She  died,  sif ,  of  heart-break,  1  belike ;  the  ytfung 
gentleman  to  whoni  she  was  809n  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  French  officet,*  his  in- 
timate companioA,  and  to  whottli  fM^ore  their  quarrel, 
he  had  oilen  done  the  srefttesi  fttotirs.  Her  worthy 
fuher  bean  her  death  M  h4  niM  o/leii  iold  us  a  Chris- 
tian should ;  he  is  even  so  cotbposed  as  to  be  now  in 
his  pulpit,  ready  to  deliver  a  few  exhortations  to  his 
parishioners,  as  is  the  custom  with  us  on  such  occa- 
sions :  follow  me,  sir,  and  you  shall  hear  him.'  He 
followed  the  man  without  answering. 

The  church  was  dimly  lighted,  except  near  the 
nulpit,  where  the  venerable  La  Roche  was  seated, 
ills  people  were  now  lifting  up  their  voices  in  a 
psalm  to  that  Being  whom  their  pastor  had  taught 
them  erer  to  bios  and  to  revere.  La  Roche  sat,  his 
figure  bendixig  gently  forward,  his  eyes  half-closed, 
lift^  up  in  sUent  devotion.  A  lamp  placed  near  him 
threw  its  light  strong  on  his  head,  and  marked  the 
shadowy  lines  of  age  across  the  paleness  of  his  brow, 
thinly  covered  with  gray  hairs.  The  music  ceased : 
La  Roche  sat  for  a  moment,  and  nature  wrung  a  few 
tean  from  him.     His  people  were  loud  in  their  grief. 

Mr was  not  less  affected  than  they.     La  Roche 

arofie:  'Father  of  mercies,'  said  he,  'forgive  these 
tean ;  assist  thy  servant  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  thee ;  to 
lift  to  thee  the  souls  of  thy  people.  My  friends,  it  is 
good  so  to  do,  at  all  seasons  it  is  goo<l ;  but  in  the 
dafi  of  our  distr^s,  what  a  privilege  it  is !  Well 
saith  the  sacred  book,  "Trust  in  the  Lord;  at  all 
times  trust  in  the  Lorrl.''  When  every  other  support 
&ils  us,  when  th«  fountains  of  worldly  comfort  are 
dried  up,  let  uf  then  seek  those  living  waters  which 


i! 
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flow  from  the  throne  of  God.  'Tis  only  from  the  be- 
lief of  the  goodness  and  vrisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being 
that  our  calamities  can  be  borne  in  that  manner  which 
becomes  a  man.  Human  vrisdom  is  here  of  little  use ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  it  bestows  comfort,  it  represses 
feeling,  without  which  we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  by 
calamity,  but  we  shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  happiness. 
I  will  not  bid  you  be  insensible,  my  friends — I  cannot, 
I  cannot,  if  I  would  (his  tears  flowed  afresh)— I  feel 
too  much  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  feel- 
ings; but  therefore  may  I  the  more  willingly  be 
h<«id;  therefore  have  I  prayed  God  to  give  me 
strength  to  speak  to  you,  to  direct  you  to  him,  not  with 
empty  words,  but  with  these  tears ;  not  from  speca- 
lation,  but  from  experience ;  that  while  you  see  me 
suffer,  you  may  know  also  my  consolation. 

You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child,  the  last 
earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declining  years ! 
Such  a  child  too !  It  becomes  not  me  to  speak  of  her 
-virtues ;  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  them,  be- 
cause they  were  exerted  towards  myself.  Not  many 
days  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and 
happy :  ye  who  are  parents  will  judge  of  my  felicity 
then — ^ye  will  judge  of  my  afiiiction  now.  But  I  look 
towards  him  who  struck  me ;  I  see  the  hand  of  a 
father  amidst  the  chastenings  of  my  God.  Oh !  could 
I  make  you  feel  what  it  is  to  pour  out  the  heart  when 
it  if  pressed  down  with  many  sorrows,  to  pour  it  out 
with  confidence  to  him,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  on  whose  power  awaits  all  that  the  first  enjoys, 
and  in  contemplation  of  whom  disappears  all  that  the 
last  can  inflict.  For  we  are  not  as  those  who  die 
without  hope ;  we  know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth — 
that  we  shall  live  with  him,  with  our  friends  his  ser- 
vants, in  that  blessed  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown, 
and  happiness  is  endless  as  it  is  perfect.  Go,  then, 
mourn  not  for  me ;  I  have  not  lost  my  child :  but  a 
little  while  and  we  shall  meet  again,  never  to  be 
separated.  But  ye  are  also  my  children :  would  ye  that 
I  should  not  grieve  without  comfort  I  So  live  as  she 
lived ;  that  when  your  death  cometh,  it  may  be  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  your  latter  end  like 
his.' 

Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche ;  his  audience 
answered  it  with  their  tears.  The  good  old  man  had 
dried  up  his  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord ;  his  countenance 
had  lost  its  sadness,  and  assumed  the  glow  of  faith 

and  of  hope.     Mr followed  him  into  his  house. 

The  inspiration  of  the  pulpit  vras  past ;  at  sight  of 
him  the  scene  ther  had  last  met  in  rushed  again  on 
his  mind ;  La  Roche  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other  was  equally 
affected  ;  they  went  together  in  silence  into  the  par- 
lour where  the  evening  service  was  wont  to  be  per- 
formed. The  curtains  of  the  organ  were  open;  La 
Roche  started  back  at  the  sight.    '  Oh  I  tny  friend,' 

said  he,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  again.  Mr had 

now  recollected  himself;  he  stept  forward  and  drew 
the  curtains  close ;  the  old  man  wiped  off  his  tears, 
and  taking  his  friend's  hand, '  You  see  my  weakness,' 
said  he;  "tis  the  weakness  of  humanity;  but  my 
comfort  is  not  therefore  lost.'  '  I  heard  you,'  said  the 
other, '  in  the  pulpit ;  I  rejoice  that  such  consolation  is 
yours.'  '  It  is,  my  friend,'  said  he,  '  and  I  trust  I 
shall  ever  hold  it  fast.  If  there  are  any  who  doubt 
our  faith,  let  them  think  of  what  importance  religion 
is  to  calamity,  and  forbear  to  weaken  its  force ;  if  they 
cannot  restore  our  happiness,  let  them  not  take  away 
the  solace  of  our  affliction.' 

Mr  's  heart  was  smitten;  and  I  have  heard 

him  long  after  confess  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  remembrance  overcame  him  even  to  weakness; 
when,  amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  philosophical  dis- 
covery, and  the  pride  of  literary  fame,  he  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  the  good  La  Roche, 
and  wished  that  he  had  never  doubted. 
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The  decline  of  tlic  tmgic  drama  was  accompanied 
by  a  similar  decline  oT  the  heroic  romancoa,  both 
being  in  lorae  measure  the  cronlion  of  an  iraaRinft- 
■'  -e  and  chivalrona  spirit  A«  France  had  been  the 
country  in  which  the  early  romance,  metricnl  or 
prosaic,  flourished  in  greatest  perfection,  it  was  from 
tlie  same  nation  ttiat  the  second  clau  of  prose  flc- 
tloni,  tlie  heroic  romances,  also  took  its  rise.  The 
heroes  verc  DO  longer  Arthur  or  Charlemagne,  but 
A  tort  of  pastoral  lovers,  like  the  characters  ot  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  'Arcadia,'  who  blended  modem  with 
cliiTalrons  manners,  and  talked  in  n  style  of  conven- 
tional propriety  and  decorum.  This  spurious  off- 
spring of  romance  was  begun  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  an  author  named  Honore  d'Urfe,  who 
was  followed  by  Gomtierville,  Calprenede,  and  Ma- 
dame Scudcry.  D'Urfchad,  episodically,  and  under 
burrowed  nnmea.  given  an  account  of  the  gallantries 
of  llcnry  IV.'s  court,  which  rendered  his  atjic  more 
piquant  and  attractire;  but  gunerally,  thia  species  of 
cuiuposition  was  harmless  and  insipid,  and  its  pro- 
ductions of  inlolerable  length.  TJio  '  Gnmd  Cyras' 
filled  ten  volumes !  Admired  as  they  were  in  their 
own  day,  tlic  heroic  romances  could  not  long  escape 
being  burlesqued.  The  poet  Scarron,  about  the  time 
of  our  commonwealth,  attempted  this  in  a  work 
which  he  entitled  the  '  Comiquu  Roman,'  or  '  Comic 
Romance,'  which  detailed  a  long  series  of  adventure*, 
as  low  as  those  of  Cyrus  were  elevated,  and  in  a  style 
of  wit  and  drollery  of  which  there  is  hardly  any 
other  ciample.  This  work,  though  designed  only 
as  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  another  class  of  Actions, 
t)ecnme  the  first  of  a  class  of  its  own,  and  found  fol- 
lowers in  England  long  before  we  bad  any  writers 
I  of  the  pure  novel.  Mrs  Aphra  Behn  amused  tlie 
I  public  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  writing 
[  tales  of  personnl  adventure  similar  1o  those  of  Scar- 
,  which  are  almost  the  earliest  specimens  of  prose 
fiction  that  we  possess.  She  was  foUowcii  by  Airs 
Mauley,  whose  works  are  equally  humorous,  and 
equally  licentious.  The  fictions  of  Daniel  Defoe, 
which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  proeeding  sec- 
tion, are  an  improvement  upon  those  tales,  being 
much  more  pure,  wliile  they,  at  the  same  lime,  con- 
1  more  interesting  pictures  of  character  and  situa- 
tion. Other  models  were  presented  in  tlic  early 
port  of  the  century  by  the  French  novelist  Le  Sage, 
wiioBC  *  Uil  Bias,'  and  '  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,'  imi- 
tating in  tiieir  turn  the  fictions  of  certain  Spanish 
I  writers,  consist  of  humorous  and  satirit^at  pictures 
I  of  modem  manners,  connected  by  a  ttiread  of  adven- 
ture. In  England,  the  first  pictures  of  real  life  in 
'  prose  fiction  were  given  by  Defoe,  who.  in  his  graphic 
j  details,  and  personal  adventures,  all  inipresaetl  with 
I  the  strongest  appearances  of  truth  or  probability, 
has  never,  in  his  own  walk,  been  excelled.  That 
I  walk,  however,  was  limited :  of  genuizie  humour  or 
'  variety  of  character  he  bad  no  conceptimi ;  and  bo 
I  paid  little  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  his  plot 
The  gradual  improvement  in  the  tone  and  nianziers 
I  of  lodety,  thecompUcatedrelationsoflifc,  thegrow- 
ing  contrast  between  town  and  country  manners, 
I  and  all  the  artificial  distinctions  that  crowd  in  with 
commerce,  wealth,  and  luxury,  banished  the  heroic 
romance,  and  gave  rise  to  the  novel,  in  which  the 
pasaion  of  love  still  maintained  its  place,  but  was 
surrouodcd  by  events  and  characters,  such  as  are 
witnessed  in  ordinary  life,  under  various  aijiects  and 
modifications.  Tlie  three  great  founders  of  this 
improved  species  of  compoaition — thia  new  theatre 
of  living  aad  breathing  characters — were  Richard- 
son, Fivlding,  and  Sm^tt,  who  even  yet,  after  the 
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1  BBS,  and  was  the  son  of  a  jtMner, 
alfbrd  to  give  his  son  more  than  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  Siucation.  When  flfleon  years  of  age,  he 
was  put  apprentice  to  a  printer  in  London ;  and  by 
good  conduct  rose  to  be  manter  of  an  extensive  bnsi- 
nesB  of  his  own,  and  printer  of  the  Journals  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons.  la  1TS4  he  wai  choaen  master 
of  the  StationCTs'  Company,  and  in  1760  he  pur- 
chased a  moiety  of  Ibe  patent  of  printer  to  the  kinp. 
whieh  greatly  increased  his  emnlnments.  Ue  wa« 
a  prosperous  and  liberal  man — mild  in  his  manners 
and  dispositions — and  seems  to  have  had  only  one 
nmrked  foible — excessive  vanity.  J-'rom  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life,  Uichardson  was  a  fluent  letter- 
writer:  at  thirteen  ho  was  the  confidant  of  three 
young  women,  whose  love  correspondence  lie  carried 
on  without  any  one  knowing  tint  he  was  secretary 
to  the  others.   Two  London  publisben  having  urgt^ 
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him,  when  he  was  above  the  age  of  fifty,  to  write 
diem  a  book  of  iamiliar  letters  on  the  nsefal  coo- 
eems  of  life,  he  set  atuut  the  composition  of  his  'I 
Pamda,  as  a  warning  to  young  people,  and  with  a   ,  I 
hope  that  it  would  '  turn  them  into  •  oourae  of  read- 
ing difteront  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  lunuuKe    i 
writing.'    It  was  written  in  about  tlirec  months,   [\ 
and  put>lished  in  the  year  1741,  with  such  succeas.  <i 
that  five  editions  were  exhaucted  in  the  course  uf    ; 
one  year.    *  It  requires  a  reader.'  says  Sir  Walter    ' 
Scott,  '  to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the 
huge  folios  of  inanity,  over  which  our  anceaton 
yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ore  ho  oan  estimate  the 
delight  they  must  have  experienced  from  tliis  unci' 
pccted  tetum  to  tmth  and  nature.'    'Pamela'  be- 
came the  rage  of  the  town:   ladies   carried   the 
volumes  with  them  to  Knnclagh  gardens,  and  fanld    I 
them  up  to  one  another  in  triumpli.    Pope  pntiaed    I 
the  novel  as  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty    i 
volume*  of  sermons ;  and  Dr  Sherlock  TcromaKSdcd   1 1 
it  fhjm  the  pulpitl    In  1749  appeann]  RidiArdaon'i 
secoud  and  greatest  work,   Ttii  Hiilory  of  CJariua 
HarloKt;  and  in  1753  his  novel,  designed  to  repre-    i 
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•ent  the  bcsa  ideal  of  a  gentleman^and  Christian, 
The  HtMtary  of  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon.  The  ahnost 
unexampled  loooesa  and  popalority  of  RichardBon's 
life  and  writings  were  to  himidf  disturbed  and 
ckraded  bynerrous  attacks,  which  rendered  him 
delicate  and  feeble  in  health.  He  was  flattered  and 
soothed  by  a  number  of  female  friends,  in  whose 
society  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  and  after  reaching 
the  goodly  age  of  serentr-two,  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
July  1761. 

llie  works  of  Richardson  are  all  pictures  of  the 
heart.  No  man  understood  human  nature  better, 
or  could  draw  with  greater  distinctness  the  minute 
shades  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  or  the  final  results 
of  oar  passions.  He  wrote  his  noTels,  it  is  said,  in 
hb  back-shop,  in  the  interrals  of  business ;  and  must 
bare  derived  exquisite  pleasure  finom  the  moral 
snafcomy  in  which  he  was  silently  engi^^— con- 
ducting his  characters  through  the  scenes  of  his 
idol  worid,  and  giring  expression  to  all  the  feelings, 
motiTcs,  and  impulses,  of  which  our  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible. He  was  happiest  in  female  characters. 
Much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  with  the  gentler 
sex,  and  his  own  retired  habits  and  nervous  sensibi- 
hty  approximated  to  feminine  softness.  He  well 
repaid  the  sex  for  all  their  attentions  by  his  cha- 
racter dt  Clarissa,  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  ever 
paid  to  female  virtue  and  honour.  The  moral  ele- 
vation of  this  heroine,  the  saintly  purity  which  she 
piesciwcs  amidst  scenes  of  the  deepest  depravity  and 
the  moat  seductive  gaiety,  and  the  never-failing 
sweetness  and  benevolence  of  her  temper,  render 
Clarissa  one  <tf  the  brightest  triumphs  of  the  whole 
range  of  imaginative  literature.  Perhaps  the  climax 
of  1^  distress  is  too  overwhelming — ^too  oppressive 
to  the  feelings — ^but  it  is  a  healthy  sorrow.  We  see 
the  fall  radianoe  of  virtue ;  and  no  reader  ever  rose 
fWND  the  perusal  of  those  tragic  scenes  without  feel- 
ing his  moral  nature  renovated,  and  his  detestation 
of  vice  increased. 

*  Pamela'  is  a  work  of  much  humbler  pretensions 
than  'Clarissa  Hariowe:'it  is  like  the  domestic 
tragedy  of  Lillo  <|^mpared  with  Lear  or  Macbeth. 
A  simile  ooantry  girl,  whom  her  master  attempts 
to  seduce,  and  aft^wards  marries,  can  be  no  very 
dignified  heroine.  But  the  excellences  of  Richard- 
son are  strikinfi^y  apparent  in  this  his  first  novel 
His  power  of  circumstantial  painting  is  evinced  in 
the  multitude  of  small  details  which  he  brings  to 
bear  on  his  story — ^the  very  wardrobe  of  poor  Pamela, 
ber  gown  of  sad-colouxed  stuff,  and  her  round-eared 
caps — her  various  attempts  at  escape,  and  the  con- 
veyanoe  of  her  letters — ^the  hateful  character  of  Mrs 
Jewkes,  and  the  fluctuating  passions  of  her  master, 
before  the  better  part  of  his  nature  obtains  the  as- 
cendency— ^tlwse  are  all  touched  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  seductive  scenes  are  too  highly  coloured 
for  modem  taste,  and  Pamela  is  deficient  in  natu- 
ral dignity;  she  is  too  calculating,  too  tame  and 
sabroiasive;  but  while  engaged  with  the  tale,  we 
think  only  of  her  general  innocence  and  artlessness ; 
of  her  sad  trials  and  afOictions,  down  to  her  last  con- 
finement, when  she  hid  her  papers  in  the  rose-bush 
IB  the  garden,  and-  sat  by  the  side  of  the  pond  in 
otler  desp^r,  half-meditating  suicide.  The  elevn- 
tioo  of  thu  innocent  and  lovely  young  creature  to  be 
tiie  bride  of  her  master  is  an  act  of  justice ;  but 
after  all,  we  feel  she  was  too  good  for  him,  and  wish 
she  had  eilbcted  her  escape,  and  been  afterwards 
■aited  to  some  great  and  wealthy  nobleman  who 
had  never  oondescended  to  oppress  the  poor  and  un- 
fbrtunate.  The  moral  of  the  tale  would  also  have 
improved  by  some  such  termination.  Esquire 
should  have  been  mortified,  and  waiting  maids 
taught  not  to  tolerate  liberties  firom  their  young 
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masters,  because,  like  Pamela,  they  may  rise  to  ob- 
tain their  hand  in  marriage. 

*  Sir  Charles  Grandison'  is  inferior  in  general  in- 
terest, as  well  as  truth,  to  either  of  Richardson's 
other  novels.  The  *  good  man'  and  perfect  gentle- 
man, perplexed  by  the  love  of  two  laidies  whom  he 
regarded  with  equal  affection,  is  an  anomaly  in  na- 
ture with  which  we  cannot  sympathise.  The  hero 
of  'Clarissa,'  Lovelace,  being  a  splendid  and  ac- 
oomi^hed,  a  gay  and  smiling  villain,  Richardson 
wished  to  make  Sir  Charles  in  all  respects  the  very 
opposite :  he  has  given  him  too  little  passion .  and 
too  much  perfection  for  frail  humanity.  In  this  novel, 
however,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  our 
author's  delineations — ^the  madness  of  Clementina. 
Shakspeaie  himself  has  scarcely  drawn  a  more  affect- 
ing or  harrowing  picture  of  high-souled  suffering  and 
blighting  calamity.  The  same  accumulation  of  de- 
tails as  in  '  CUnssa,'  all  tending  to  heighten  the 
effect  and  produce  the  catastrophe,  hurry  on  the 
reader  with  breathless  anxiety,  till  he  has  learned 
the  last  sad  event,  and  is  plunged  in  unavailing  grief. 
This  is  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  Richardson's  pathetic  scenes.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  tragic  of  novelists ;  and  that 
he  is  so,  in  spite  of  much  tediousness  of  description, 
much  repetition  and  prolixity  of  narrative,  is  the 
best  testimony  to  his  art  and  genius.  The  extreme 
length  of  our  author's  novels,  the  epistolary  style  in 
which  they  are  all  written,  and  the  number  of  mi- 
nute and  apparently  unimportant  circumstances 
with  which  they  abound,  added  to  the  more  ener- 
getic character  of  our  subsequent  literature,  have 
tended  to  cast  Richardson's  novels  into  the  shade. 
Even  Lord  Byron  could  not,  he  said,  read  *  Clarissa.' 
We  admit  that  it  requires  some  resolution  to  get 
tlirough  a  fictitious  work  of  eight  volumes;  but 
having  once  begun,  most  readers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  leave  off  the  perusal  of  these  works.  They  are 
eminently  original,  which  is  always  a  powerful  re- 
commendation. They  show  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart,  and  an  absolute  command 
over  the  passions ;  they  are,  in  fact,  romances  of  the 
heart,  embdlished  by  sentiment,  and  as  such  possess 
a  deep  and  enchaining  interest,  and  a  power  of  excit- 
ing virtuous  emotions,  which  blind  us  to  blemishes 
in  style  and  composition,  and  to  those  errors  in  taste 
and  manners  which  are  more  easily  ridiculed  than 
avoided  in  works  so  voluminous  confined  to  domestic 
portraiture. 

HEKBT  FIELDING. 

Coleridge  has  said,  that  to  take  up  Fielding  after 
Richardson  is  like  emerging  from  a  sick-room  heated 
by  stoves  into  an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy  day  in  May. 
We  have  felt  the  agreeableness  of  the  transition : 
from  excited  sensibilities  and  overpowering  pathos, 
to  light  humour,  lively  description,  and  keen  yet 
sportive  satire,  must  idways  be  a  pleasant  change. 
The  feeling,  however,  does  not  derogate  from  the 
power  of  Richardson  as  a  novelist.  The  same  sen- 
sation may  be  experienced  by  turning  fh>ra  Lear  to 
Falstaff,  from  tragedy  to  comedy.  The  feelings  can- 
not remain  in  a  state  of  constant  tension,  but  seek 
relief  in  variety.  Perhaps  Richardson  stretches 
them  too  violently  and  too  continuously ;  his  por- 
traits are  in  classes,  full  charged  with  the  i)eculiari* 
ties  of  their  master.  Fielding  has  a  broader  canvass, 
more  light  than  shade,  a  dear  and  genial  atmo- 
sphere, and  groups  of  characters  finely  and  natu- 
rally diversified.  Johnson  considered  him  barren 
compared  with  Richardson,  because  Johnson  loved 
strong  moral  painting,  and  had  little  sympathy  for 
wit  that  was  not  stricUy  allied  to  virtue.  Richardson, 
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too,  vae  n  [lioui  leapectalde  man,  for  irhom  the  critic 
entcrtuint^  great  regonl,  ami  to  irhom  he  was  under 
abliKitioni.  Fieldioft  vaa  a  thouchtleu  man  of 
fuhion— a  rake  who  liad  ilisaipated  liii  fortanc.  and 
pused  from  high  to  low  life  without  dignity  or  re- 
ipcct  1  and  who  had  commenced  author  without  any 
higher  motive  than  to  make  money,  and  confer 
amtuemcut.  Ample  succeu  crowned  him  in  the 
latter  department!  The  inimiUble  character  of 
Panon  Adams,  the  humour  of  rmd-sidc  adreature* 
and  alehouse  dialogues,  Towwouse  and  his  termagant 

■rile,  Fanon  Trullitwr,  Squire  Western,  the  faitliful 
Partridge,  and  a  host  of  ludicrous  and  witty  scenes, 
and  characters,  aod  situatfens,  all  rise  up  at  the  very 
tnenCiun  of  the  name  of  Fieldicgl  If  Kichardson 
'  made  the  passions  move  at  the  coinmaad  of  virtue,' 
Fielding  bends  them  at  will  to  mirth  and  enjoyment. 
He  is  the  prince  ot  ooYelista— holding  the  qotcI  to 
include  wit,  loTe,  satire,  humour,  obserTation,  genu- 
ine pictuTM  of  humau  nature  without  romance,  and 
the  most  perfect  art  in  the  arrangement  of  his  plot 

uid  incidents. 

Henrt  Fielsino  was  of  high  birth:  his  father 
(a  grandson  of  tlie  Earl  of  Denbigh)  was  a  general 

D  the  army,  and  hia  mother  the  dauglilerof  a  Judge. 


HnuT  Yielding. 

He  was  bom  at  Sharpham  Pork,  Sooicrsetsbirc, 
April  as,  1707.  The  general  had  a  large  family. 
and  waa  a  bad  economist,  and  Henry  was  early  fami- 
liar with  cmbamsiments.  Hewaa  educated  at  Eton, 
and  aAerwardi  studied  the  law  for  two  yean  at  Lcy- 
den.  In  his  twentieth  year  his  studies  were  stopped, 
■  money-bound.'  ai  a  kindred  genius,  Sheridan,  UHrd 
to  say,  and  the  joatli  returned  to  England.  His 
fiither  promised  him  XSUO  per  annum,  but  this,  ttie 
son  remarked,  'any  one  might  pay  who  would!' 
The  same  sum  came  to  him  in  a  few  years  by  tlui 
death  of  his  mother,  from  whom  he  inbi^rited  a  small 
estate  oCtliat  amount  per  annum,  lie  nlso  obtained 
ilSOO  by  hii  marriage  with  Miss  Cradock,  a  Luiy 
of  great  lieauty  and  wortli,  who  resided  in  Salis- 
bury. Having  previously  subsisted  by  writing  for 
the  stage,  in  which  he  had  Utile  success.  Fielding 
gladly  retired  witli  his  wife  to  the  oonntry.  Here, 
however,  be  lived  eitravagantly ;  kept  a  pock  of 
hounds,  and  a  retioiio  of  ■errants,  aibil  ieuted  all 


the  squire*  in  his  neighbourhood.    In  three  years  he 
waa  agua  penniless.     He  then  renewed  his  legal 
studies,  and  qualified  himself  for  the  bar.    Hit  prac- 
tice, however,  woa  imufflcii/nt  fbr  the  support  of  his 
family,  and  he  continued  to  write  pieces  for  the 
stage,  and  pamphlets  to  suit  the  topics  of  the  daT. 
In  politics  he  was  an  anti-Jacobite,  and  a  Btcajy 
supporter  of  the  Hanoverian  lucceMion.     En   1742 
appeared  his  novel  of  Jo*epli  Andrewi,  which  at  once 
stamped  him  as  a  master,  uniting  to  genuine  Englisli 
bumour  the  spirit  of  Cerrantei  and  the  mock  heroic 
of  Scarron.    There  was  a  iricked  wit  in  the  cboico 
of  his  subject.    To  ridicule  Richardson's  'Pameln,' 
Fielding  made  his  hero  a  brother  of  that  renowned 
and  popular  lady  ;  he  quisled  Gammar  Andrewi  and 
his  wife,  the  rustic  parents  of  Pamela,  and  in  con- 
trast to  the  style  of  Kichardson's  work,  he  made  his 
hero  and  his  friend  Parson  Adams,  models  of  virtoo 
and  excellence,  and  his  leading  female  cliaradert 
(Lady  Booby  andMrsSlipslop}^fraJlmorals.  Even 
Pamela  is  brought  down  from  her  high  standiof^  of  '  I 
moral  perfection,  and  is  represented  as  Mrs  Buoby, 
with  the  airs  of  an  upstart,  whom  the  panon  is  com-  1 1 
polled  to  reprove  for  laughing  in  church.    Hichard-  ' . 
sou's  vanity  was  deeply  wounded  by  this  insult,  and  I 
he  never  forgave  the  desecration  of  hia  favourite  | 
production.     The  ridicule  was  certainly  unjoitifi-  1 1 
able  ;  but,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  ha*  remarked,  •  how  1 1 
can  we  wish  thflt  undone  without  which   Parson  ' 
Adams  would  not  have  existed?'     The  burleaqDe     | 
portion  of  the  work  would  not  have  caused  its  exten-    i 
sive  and  abiding  popularity.    It  heightened  its  hu- 
mour, and  may  have  contributod  at  flrst  to  (he  num- 
ber of  its  readers,  hut  'Joseph  Andrews'  posseaaed 
strong  and  original  claims  to  public  fnvour,  and  has     I 
found  countless  admirers  among  persons  who  knew     1 
notliingof 'Pamela.'    Setting  aside  some  ephemeral 
essnvs  and  tight  pieces,  Fielding's  next  works  were 
A  Jountm/rtm  Ait  WorU  IB  the  Nt^U  and  The  Ilia-    I 
bjty  of  Jonathan  WUd.    A  vein  of  keen  satire  ran*     | 
through  the  latter,  but  the  hero  and  his  companioru     i 
are  such  callous  rogues,  and  unsentimental  rufBAiia.     i 
that  we  cannot  take  pleasure  intheir  dexterity  and     I 
success.    The  ordinary  of  Newgate,  who  adminis-     I 
ters  consolation  to  Wild  before  his  execution,  is  the 
best  character  in  the  noveL    The  ordinary  preferred     i 
a  bowl  of  punch  to  any  other  liquor,  as  it  is  nowlieni 
spoken  against  in  Scripture  i  and  his  ghostly  admo- 
nitions to  the  malefactor  are  in  harmony  with  this 
predilection.    In  1749  Fielding  was  appointed  one 
of  the  justices  of  Westminster  and  Mlddluex,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  the  services  of  L.yttcl-   i 
ton.    He  was  a  zealous  and  active  n^agistralc;  but 
the  othce  of  a  trading  justice,  paid  by  fees,  woa  ■■ 
unworthy  the  genius  of  Fielding  as  Bums's  provi- 
sion as  an  exciseman.    It  appears,  from  a  statement   ' 
made  by  himself,   that  this  appointment  did  not   \ 
bring  him  in,  'of  the  dirtiest  money  upon  eortli,'   i 
£300  a-ycar.     In  the  midst  of  liii  official  drudg<!ty 
and  too  frequent  dissipations,  our  author  producril    < 
TanJuita,  unquestionably  the  first  ofEngli^  novela. 
lie  received  £600  for  the  copyright,  and  sach  waa   ' 
ils  success,  that  Millar  the  puMlsher  presented  jClOO 
more  tu  the  author.     In  1751  appeared  Amlia.,  fur    ' 
which   lie   received   XIOOO.     Juhnsan  was  a  great 
admirer  of  this  novel,  and  read  it  tlirough  without 
stopping.      Its   domestic  scenes  moved   him   tDOtv 
deefjy  tliim  heroic  or  ambit  ioua  adventures ;  but  the 
conjugal  lenderuL-ss  and  affection  of  Amelia  are  but 
ill  requited  by  the  conduct  of  Boutli,  her  husband, 
who  has  llie  vices  without  the  palliation  of  youth  poa- 
scssed  by  Tom  Jones,  independently  of  lus  ties  as  a 
husband  and  father.     The  character  of  Amelia  waa 
drawn  fur  Fielding's  wife,  even  down  to  tlic  owident 
which  disflgured  her  beauty)  and  the  frailtiea  oC 
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Booth  are  said  to  hare  shadowed  forth  some  of  the 
author's  own  hackslidings  and  experiences.  The 
lady  whose  amiahle  qualities  he  delighted  to  reconnt, 
and  whom  he  passionately  lored,  died  wlille  they 
straggled  on  in  their  worldly  difficulties.  He  was 
ahnost  broken-hearted  for  her  loss,  and  found  no 
nJie^  it  is  said,  but  in  weeping,  in  concert  with  her 
servant  maid* '  for  the  angel  they  mutually  regretted.' 
This  made  the  midd  his  habitual  confidential  asso- 
ciate, and  in  process  of  time  he  began  to  think  he 
could  not  gire  his  children  a  tenderer  mother,  or 
secure  for  himselT  a  more  faithful  housekeeper  and 
nurse.  The  maid  accordingly  became  mistress  of 
his  household,  and  her  conduct  as  his  wife  fully  jus- 
tified his  good  opinion.  If  there  is  little  of  romance, 
there  is  sound  sense,  affection,  and  gratitude  in  this 
step  of  Fielding,  but  it  is  probable  tne  noble  families 
to  whom  he  was  allied  might  regard  it  as  a  stain  on 
his  escutcheon.  'Amelia'  was  the  last  work  of  flc- 
tion  that  Fielding  gSLYe  to  the  world.  His  last  pub- 
lic act  was  an  undertaking  to  extirpate  several  gangs 
of  thieves  and  highwayinen  that  tiien  infested  Lon- 
don, llie  goremment  employed  him  in  this  some- 
what periloos  enterprise,  placing  a  sum  of  £600  at 
bis  disposal,  and  he  was  completely  successful  The 
vigour  and  sagacity  of  his  mind  stiU  remained,  but 
Fiekling  was  paying,  by  a  premature  old  age  and 
decrepitude,  for  the  follies  and  excesses  of  his  youth. 
A  complication  of  disorders  weighed  down  his  latter 
days,  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  dropsy.  As 
a  last  resource  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
milder  climate,  and  departed  for  Lisbon  in  the  spring 
nf  1754.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
descxiption  he  has  giren  In  his  posthumous  work, 
A  Vatmae  to  Litbonj  of  this  parting  scene : — 

'  \^€ane»day,  Jtme  26,  1754.~-On  this  day  the 
most  melancnoly  sun  I  had  ever  beheld  arose,  and 
found  me  awake  at  my  house  at  Fordhook.  By  the 
light  of  this  sun  I  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  last  to 
b^K)ld  and  take  leave  of  some  of  those  creatures  on 
whom  I  doted  with  a  mother-like  fondness,  guided  by 
oature  and  passion,  and  uncured  and  unhardened  by 
all  the  doctrine  of  that  philosophical  school  where  I 
had  learned  to  bear  pains  and  to  despise  death. 

In  this  sitnation,  as  I  could  not  conquer  nature,  I 
nbmitted  entirely  to  her,  and  she  made  as  great  a 
fool  of  me  as  she  had  ever  done  of  any  woman  what- 
soever :  under  pretence  of  giving  me  leave  to  enjoy, 
fhedrew  me  in  to  sui^r,  the  company  of  my  little  ones 
durmg  eight  hours ;  and  I  doubt  whether  in  that  time 
1  did  not  undergo  more  than  in  all  my  distemper. 

At  twelve  precisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door,  which 
was  no  sooner  told  me,  than  I  kissed  my  children 
round,  and  went  into  it  with  some  little  resolution. 
My  wife,  who  behaved  more  like  a  heroine  and 
philosopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tenderest 
mother  in  the  world,  and  my  eldest  daughter,  fol- 
lowed me ;  some  friends  went  with  us,  and  others 
here  took  their  leave ;  and  I  heard  my  behaviour 
apphuided,  with  many  murmurs  and  praises  to  which 
I  well  knew  I  had  no  title ;  as  all  other  such  philo- 
iophen  may,  if  they  have  any  modesty,  confess  on 
thif  like  occasions.' 

The  great  novelist  reached  Lisbon,  and  resided  in 
that  gniial  climate  for  about  two  months.  His 
bealtl^  however,  gradually  declined,  and  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  October  1754.  It  is  pleasing  to  record 
that  hia  family,  about  which  he  evinced  so  much 
tender  solicitude  in  his  last  day||  were  sheltered  from 
want  by  bis  brother  and  a  private  friend,  Ralph 
Allen.  Esq.,  whose  character  for  worth  and  bencvo- 
ieoce  be  luid  drawn  in  AHworthy,  in  *  Tom  Jones.' 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 

Bo  good  by  stealthy  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Pope, 


The  English  factory  at  Lisbon  erected  a  monument 
over  his  remains. 

The  irregularities  of  Fielding's  life  (however  dearly 
he  may  have  paid  for  fame)  contributed  to  his  riches 
as  an  author.  He  had  surveyed  human  nature  in 
various  aspects,  and  experienced  its  storms  and  sun- 
shine. His  kinswoman.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, assigns  to  him  an  enviable  vivacity  of  tem- 
perament, though  it  is  at  the  ex];)en8e  of  his  morality. 
•  His  happy  constitution,*  she  says,  *  even  when  he 
had,  with  great  pains,  half  demolished  it,  made  him 
forget  every  evil  when  he  was  before  a  venison- 
pasty,  or  over  a  flask  of  champagne ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded he  has  known  more  happy  moments  than 
any  prince  upon  earth.  His  natural  spirits  gave 
him  rapture  with  his  cook-maid,  and  cheerfulness 
when  he  was  starving  in  a  garret'  Fielding's  expe- 
rience as  a  Middlesex  justice  was  unfavourable  to 
his  personal  respectability;  but  it  must  also  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with  scenes  and  characters 
well  fitted  for  his  graphic  delineations.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  birth  and  education  as  a  gentleman, 
and  his  brief  trial  of  the  life  of  a  rural  squire,  im- 
mersed-in  sports  and  pleasure,  furnished  materials 
for  a  Squire  Western,  an  Allworthy,  and  other 
country  characters,  down  to  black  George  the  game- 
keeper ;  while,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion  on  the 
town,  and  a  gay  dramatist,  he  must  have  known 
various  prototypes  of  Lord  Fellamar  and  his  other 
city  portraits.  The  profligacy  of  Lady  Bellaston, 
and  tile  meanness  of  Tom  Jones  In  accepting  support 
from  such  a  source,  are,  we  hope,  circumstances 
which  have  rarely  occurred  even  in  fashionable  life. 
The  tone  of  morality  is  never  very  high  in  Field- 
ing, but  the  case  we  have  cited  is  his  lowest  descent 

Though  written  amidst  discouraging  circum- 
stances and  irksome  duties,  *  Tom  Jones '  bears  no 
marks  of  haste.  The  author  committed  some  errors 
as  to  time  and  place,  but  his  fable  is  constructed 
with  historical  exactness  and  precision,  and  is  a 
flnished  model  of  the  comic  romance.  *  Since  the 
days  of  Homer,'  says  Dr  Beattie,*  *  the  world  has 
not  seen  a  more  artful  epic  fhble.  The  characters 
and  adventures  are  wonderfully  diversified ;  yet  the 
circumstances  are  all  so  natural,  and  rise  so  easily 
from  one  another,  and  co-operate  with  so  much  re- 
gularity in  bringing,  or  even  while  they  seem  to  re- 
tard tlie  catastrophe,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  reader 
is  always  kept  awake,  and,  instead  of  flagging,  grows 
more  and  more  impatient  as  the  story  advances,  till 
at  last  it  becomes  downright  anxiety.  And  when 
we  get  to  the  end,  and  look  back  on  the  whole  con- 
trivance, we  are  amazed  to  find  that  of  so  many  in- 
cidents there  should  be  so  few  superfluous ;  that  in 
such  a  variety  of  fiction  there  should  be  so  great  a 
probability,  and  that  so  complex  a  tale  should  be  so 
perspicuously  conducted,  and  with  perfect  unity  of 
design.'  The  only  digression  from  the  main  story 
which  is  felt  to  be  tedious  is  the  episode  of  the  Man  of 
the  Hill.  In  *  Don  Quixote'  and  *  Gil  Bias'  we  are  re- 
conciled to  such  interpolations  by  the  air  of  romance 
which  pervades  the  whole,  and  which  seems  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  of  Spain.  In  Cervantes,  too,  these 
digressions  are  sometimes  highly  poetical  and  strik- 
ing tales.  But  in  the  plain  life-like  scenes  of  *•  Tom 
Jones' — ^English  life  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
county  of  l^merset — such  a  tedious  *  hermit  of  the 
vale'  is  felt  to  be  an  uimatural  incumbrance.  Field- 
ing had  little  of  the  poetical  or  imaginative  faculty. 
H&  studv  lay  in  real  life  and  everydlay  scenes,  whidi 
he  depicted  with  a  truth  and  freshness,  a  buoyancy 
and  vigour,  and  such  an  exuberance  of  practical 

*  BjTon  baa  styled  Ftdding  '  the  prose  Homer  of  human 
nature.' 
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knowledge,  easy  satire,  and  lively  fancy,  that  in  his 
own  department  lie  stands  unrivalled.  Others  have 
had  holder  invention,  a  higher  cast  of  thought,  more 
poetical  imagery,  and  profounder  passion  (for  Field- 
ing has  little  pathos  or  sentiment),  but  in  the  jperfect 
nature  of  his  characters,  especially  in  low  life,  and 
in  the  perfect  skiU  with  which  he  combined  and 
wrought  up  his  comic  powers,  seasoning  the  whole 
with  wit  and  wisdom,  the  ripened  fruit  of  genius  and 
long  experience,  this  great  English  author  is  still 
unapproached. 

A  passage  from  Fielding  or  Smollett  can  convey 
no  more  idea  of  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken,  or 
the  manner  of  the  author,  than  a  single  stone  or 
brick  would  of  the  architecture  of  a  house.  We  are 
tempted,  however,  to  extract  the  account  of  Par- 
tridge's impressions  on  first  visiting  a  playhouse, 
when  he  witnessed  the  representation  of  Hamlet 
The  faithful  attendant  of  Tom  Jones  was  half- 
barber  and  half-schoolmaster,  shrewd,  yet  simple  as 
a  child. 

iPartridge  at  the  PlayhouK.'] 

In  the  first  row,  then,  of  the  first  galleiy,  did  Mr 
Jones,  Mrs  Miller,  her  youngest  dau^ter,  and  Par- 
tridge, take  their  places.  Partridge  immediately  de- 
clared it  was  the  fin^t  place  he  had  ever  been  in. 
When  the  first  music  was  played,  he  said,  '  It  was  a 
wonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one  time 
without  putting  one  another  oat.'  While  the  fellow 
was  lighting  the  upper  candles,  he  cried  out  to  Mrs 
Miller,  '  Look,  look,  madam,  the  very  picture  of  the 
man  in  the  end  of  the  common-prayer  book,  before 
the  gunpowder  treason  service. '  Nor  could  he  help 
observing,  with  a  sigh,  when  all  the  candles  were 
lighted,  *  That  here  were  candles  enough  burnt  in  one 
night  to  keep  an  honest  poor  family  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth.' 

As  Hoon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  began,  Partridge  was  all  attention,  nor  did 
he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost ;  upon 
which  he  asked  Jones,  '  What  man  that  was  in  the 
strange  dress ;  something,'  said  he, '  like  what  I  have 
seen  in  a  picture.  Sure  it  is  not  armour,  is  it !'  Jones 
answered,  *  That  is  the  ghost.'  To  which  Partridge 
replied,  with  a  smile, '  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir,  if  you 
can.  Though  I  can't  say  I  ever  actually  saw  a  ghost 
in  my  life,  yet  I  am  certain  I  should  know  one  if  I 
saw  him  better  than  that  comes  to.  No,  no,  sir ; 
ghosts  don't  appear  in  such  dresses  as  that  neither.' 
In  this  mistake,  which  caused  much  laughter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he  was  suffered  to  con- 
tinue till  the  scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet, 
when  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr  Garrick  which 
he  had  denial  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a 
trembling  that  his  knees  knocked  against  each  other. 
Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether 
he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  I  '  0  U ! 
Air,'  said  he,  '  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  an3rthing,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
plav ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one 
no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so  much  company ; 
and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  onl  v  person.' 
*  Why,  who,'  cries  Jones, '  dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a 
coward  here  besides  thyself!'  *  Nay,  you  may  call  me 
coward  if  you  will ;  but  if  that  little  man  there  upon 
the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never  saw  any  man 
frightened  in  my  lire.  Ay,  ay ;  go  along  with  you ! 
Ay,  to  be  sure !  Who's  fool  then  t  Will  you !  Lud 
have  mercj  upon  such  foolhardiness  t  Whatever 
happens  it  is  good  enough  for  you.  Follow  you !  I'd 
follow  the  devil  as  soon.  Nay,  perhaps  it  is  the  devil 
— for  they  sa^  he  can  put  on  what  likeness  he  pleases. 
Oh!  here  he  is  again.  No  farther !  No,  vou  have  gone 
far  enough  already ;  farther  than  I'd  nave  gone  for 


all  the  king's  dominions.'  Jones  offered  to  speak, 
but  Partridge  cried, '  Hush,  hush,  dear  sir,  don't  you 
hear  himt'  And  during  the  whole  speech  of  the 
ghost,  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the  ghost, 
and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the 
same  passions  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet 
succeeding  likewise  in  him. 

WTien  the  scene  was  over,  Jones  said,  *  WTiy,  Par- 
tridge, you  exceed  my  expectations.    You  enjoy  the 


be  surprised  at  such  things,  though  I  know  there  is 
nothing  in  them :  not  that  it  was  the  ghost  that  sur- 
prised me  neither ;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to 
have  been  only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress ;  but  when  I 
saw  the  little  man  so  frightened  himself,  it  was  that 
which  took  hold  of  me.'  '  And  dost  thou  imagine 
then.  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  'that  he  was  really 
frightened !'  *  Nay,  sir,'  said  Partridge, '  did  not  you 
yourself  observe  anerwards,  when  he  found  it  was  his 
own  father's  spirit,  and  how  he  was  murdered  in  the 
garden,  how  his  fear  forsook  him  by  degrees,  and  he 
was  struck  dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it  were,  just  as  I 
should  have  been,  had  it  been  my  own  case.  But 
hush  I  O  la  I  what  noise  is  that !  There  he  is  again. 
Well,  to  be  certain,  though  I  know  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  it,  I  am  glad  I  am  not  down  yonder  where 
those  men  are.'  "Hien  turning  his  eyes  again  upon 
Hamlet,  *  Ay,  you  may  draw  your  sword ;  wnat  signi- 
fies a  swoid  against  the  power  of  the  devil  1' 

During  the  second  act.  Partridge  made  very  few 
remarks.  He  greatly  admired  the  fineness  of  the 
dresses  ;  nor  could  he  help  observing  upon  the  king^s 
countenance.  'Well,'  said  he,  'how  people  may  oe 
deceived  by  faces  t  NvUaMeafronti  is,  I  find,  a  tnie 
saying.  Who  would  think,  by  looking  in  the  king's 
face,  that  he  had  ever  committed  a  murder  f  lie 
then  inquired  after  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  intended 
he  diould  be  surprised,  gave  him  no  other  satis&ction 
than  '  that  he  might  possibly  see  him  again  soon,  and 
in  a  flash  of  fire.' 

Partridge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  of  this;  and 
now,  when  the  ghost  made  his  next  appearance.  Par- 
tridge cried  out, '  There,  sir,  now ;  what  sa^  you  now ! 
is  he  frightened  now  or  no>f  As  much  fnghtened  as 
you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure,  nobody  can  nelp  some 
fears,  I  would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condition  as — what's 
his  name ! — Squire  Hamlet  is  there,  for  all  the  world. 
Bless  me !  what's  become  of  the.  spirit !  As  I  am  a 
living  soul,  I  thought  I  saw  him  sink  into  the  earth.' 
'  Indeed  you  saw  right,'  answered  Jones.  '  Well, 
weU,'  cries  Partridge,  '  I  know  it  is  only  a  plav ;  and 
besides,  if  there  was  anything  in  all  this,  Madam 
Miller  would  not  laugh  so ;  for  as  to  vou,  sir,  yoa 
would  not  be  afraid,  I  believe,  if  the  devil  was  hero 
in  person.  There,  there ;  ay,  no  wonder  vou  arc  in 
such  a  passion ;  shake  the  vile  wicked  wretcn  to  plece^t. 
If  she  was  mv  own  mother  I  should  serve  her  so.  To 
be  tmre  all  duty  to  a  mother  is  forfeited  by  such 
wicked  doings.  Ay,  go  about  your  business ;  I  hale 
the  sight  of  you.' 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play  which 
Hamlet  introduces  before  the  king.  This  he  did  not 
at  first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to  him  ; 
but  he  no  sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  than  he 
began  to  bless  himself  that  he  had  never  committed 
murder.  Then  turning  to  Mrs  Miller,  ho  asked  her 
'  If  Hhe  did  not  imagine  the  king  looked  as  if  he  wa* 
touched  ;  though  he  is,'  said  he,  *  a  good  actor,  and 
doth  all  he  can  to  hide  it.  Well,  I  would  not  havo 
so  much  to  answer  for  as  that  wicked  man  there  hath, 
to  sit  upon  a  much  higher  chair  than  he  sits  upo&« 
No  wonder  he  run  away ;  for  your  sake  III  never  tntft 
an  innocent  face  again/ 

The  grave-digging  scene  next  engaged  the  aiteb* 
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owned  or  despised  as  suits  the  interest  or  passion  of 
the  moment;  and  at  last,  contrary  to  all  notions  of 
Scotch  spirit  and  morality,  his  faithful  services  and 
unswerring  attachment  are  rewarded  by  his  receiv- 
ing and  accepting  the  hand  of  a  prostitute,  and  an 
eleemosynary  provision  less  than  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made,  or  what  a  careful  Scot  might  attain  to 
by  honest  independent  exertion.  The  imperfect 
moral  sense  thus  manifested  by  Smollett  is  also 
evinced  by  the  coarse  and  licentious  passages  which 
disfigure  the  novel.  Making  all  allowance  for  the 
manners  of  the  times,  this  g^ossness  is  indefensible; 
and  we  must  regret  that  our  author  had  not  a  higher 
and  more  sentimental  estimate  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. In  this  he  was  inferior  to  Richardson,  who 
studied  and  reverenced  the  purity  of  the  female 
heart,  and  to  Fielding,  whose  taste  and  early  position 
in  society  preserved  him  from  some  of  the  grosser 
faults  of  his  rival  novelist.  The  charm  of  *  Roderick 
Random,'  then,  consists  not  in  plot  or  well-sustained 
characters  (admirable  as  is  the  sketch  of  Tom  Bowl- 
ing), but  in  its  broad  humour  and  comic  incidents, 
which,  even  when  most  farcical,  seldom  appear  im- 
probable, and  are  never  tiresome. 

'  Peregrine  Pickle'  is  formed  of  the  fame  materials, 
cast  in  a  larger  mpuld.  fhe  hero  is  equally  unscru- 
pulous with  Roderick  Rapdom — ^perhaps  more  deli- 
berately profligat^  (as  in  (he  attempted  seduction  of 
Amanda,  and  in  his  treatn^ent  of  EnuUa),  but  the 
comic  powefs  of  the  author  are  more  )ridely  and 
variously  displayed.    They  se^m  like  cjouds 

For  ever  ilusl^ing  round  a  f  umo)^  sky. 

All  is  change,  brilliancy,  heaped-up  plenty,  and  un- 
limited power — the  rich  coin  a(>d  n^intage  of  genius. 
The  want  of  decent  drapery  is  unfortunately  too  ap- 
parent. Smollett  never  had  much  regard  for  the 
proprieties  of  life — those  'minor  morals,'  as  Goldsmith 
has  happily  termed  them — but  where  shall  we  find 
a  more  attractive  gallery  of  portraits,  or  a  series  of 
more  laughable  incidents  ?  Prominent  in  the  group 
is  the  one-eyed  naval  veteran  Commodore  Trunnion, 
a  htmiourist  in  Smollett*s  happiest  manner.  His 
keeping  garrison  in  his  house  as  on  board  ship,  mak- 
ing his  servants  sleep  in  hammocks  and  turn  out  to 
watch,  is  a  characteristic  though  overcharged  trait 
of  the  old  naval  commandec  The  circumstances 
of  his  marriage,  when  he  proceeded  to  church  on  a 
hunter,  which  he  attend  according  to  the  compass, 
instead  of  keeping  the  road,  and  h^  detention  while 
he  tacked  about  rather  than  go  '  right  in  the  wind's 
eye,'  are  equally  ludicrous.  Lieutenant  Hatchway, 
and  Pipes  the  boatswain,  are  foils  to  the  eccentric 
commodore;  but  the  taciturnity  of  Pipes,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  the  affair  of  the  love-letter,  are  good 
disUnctive  features  of  his  own.  The  humours  of 
the  poet,  painter,  and  phyiician,  when  Pickle  pur- 
sues his  mischievous  frolics  and  gallantries  in  France, 
are  also  admirable  specimens  of  laughable  carica- 
ture. In  London,  the  adventures  are  not  so  amus- 
ing. Peregrine  richly  merited  his  confinement  in 
the  Fleet  by  his  brutal  conduct,  while  CadwaUader, 
the  misanthrope,  is  more  tedious  than  Fielding's 
Man  of  the  Hill.  The  MemoirM  of  a  Lady  cf  Qua- 
lity (though  a  true  tale,  for  inserting  which  Smollett 
was  bribed  by  a  sum  of  money)  are  disgraceful 
without  being  interesting.  On  the  whole,  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  Smollett's  style  are  equally  seen  in 
'  Peregrine  Pickle,'  and  seen  in  full  perspective. 

Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  is  more  of  a  romance, 
with  little  of  national  character  or  manners.  The 
portraiture  of  a  complete  villain,  proceeding  step 
by  step  to  rob  his  benefactors  and  pillage  mankind, 
cannot  be  considered  instructive  or  entertaining. 
The  first  atrocities  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  intrigue 


with  liis  female  associate  Teresa,  are  coarse  and 
disgusting.  When  he  extends  his  operations,  and 
files  at  higher  game,  the  chase  becomes  more  ani- 
mated. His  adventures  at  gambling  tables  and 
hotels,  and  his  exploits  as  a  physician,  afibrd  scope 
for  the  author's  satirical  genius.  But  the  most 
powerful  passages  in  the  novel  are  those  which  re- 
count Ferdinand's  seduction  of  Celinda,  the  story 
of  Monimia,  and  the  description  of  the  tempest  in 
the  forest,  from  which  he  took  shelter  in  a  rob- 
ber's hut  In  this  lonely  dwelling,  the  gang  being 
absent.  Fathom  was  relieved  by  a  withered  beldame, 
who  conveyed  him  to  a  rude  apartment  to  sleep 
in.  Here  he  found  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  still 
warm,  who  had  been  lately  stabbe4  and  concealed 
beneath  some  straw,  and  the  account  of  his  sensa- 
tions during  the  night,  the  horrid  device  by  which 
he  saved  his  life  (lifting  up  the  dead  body,  and 
putting  it  in  his  own  place  in  the  bed),  and  his 
escape,  guided  by  the  M  hag  whom  he  compelled 
to  accompany  him  through  the  forest,  are  related 
with  the  intensity  and  power  of  a  tragic  poet  There 
is  a  vein  of  poetical  imagination,  also,  in  the  roeaos 
by  which  Fathom  accomplishes  the  ruin  of  Celinda, 
working  on  her  superstitious  fears  and  timidity 
by  placing  an  iEolian  harp,  then  almost  an  unknown 
instrument,  in  the  casement  of  a  window  adjoining 
her  bedroom.  'The  strings,'  says  SmoUett,  with 
poetical  infiation,  '  no  sooner  felt  the  impression  of 
the  balmy  zephyr,  than  they  began  to  pour  forth  a 
stream  of  melody  more  ravishingly  delightful  than 
the  song  of  Philomel,  the  warblLig  brook,  and  all 
the  concert  of  the  wood.  The  soft  and  tender  notes 
of  peace  and  love  were  swelled  up  with  the  moat 
delicate  and  insensible  transition  into  a  loud  hymn 
of  triumph  and  exultation,  joined  by  the  deep-toned 
organ,  and  a  full  choir  of  voices,  which  gradually 
decayed  upon  the  ear,  until  it  died  away  in  distant 
sound,  as  if  a  flight  of  angels  had  raised  the  song 
in  their  ascent  to  heaven.'  The  remorse  of  Celinda 
is  depicted  with  equal  tenderness.  *  The  seeds  of 
virtue,'  remarks  the  novelist, '  are  seldom  destrojred 
at  once.  Even  amidst  the  rank  productions  of  vice, 
they  re-germinate  to  a  sort  of  imperfect  vegetation, 
like  some  scattered  hyacinths  shooting  up  among 
the  weeds  of  a  ruined  garden,  that  testify  the  for- 
mer culture  and  amenity  of  the  soil.'  In  descrip- 
tions of  this  kind,  Smollett  evinces  a  grace  and 
pathos  which  Fielding  did  not  possess.  We  trace 
the  mind  of  the  poet  in  such  conceptions,  and  in 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Few 
readers  of  *  Peregrine  Pickle '  can  fbrget  the  alln- 
sion,  so  beautiful  and  pathetic,  to  the  Scottish 
Jacobites  at  Boulogne,  *  exiled  from  their  native 
homes  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  an  un- 
fortunate and  ruined  cause,'  who  went  daily  to  the 
sea-side  in  order  to  indulge  their  longing  eyes  with 
a  prospect  of  the  white  difib  of  Albion,  wmch  they 
could  never  more  approach. 

Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  is  a  sort  of  travesty  of 
Don  Quixote,  in  which  the  absurdly  of  the  idea  ia 
relieved  by  the  humour  of  some  of^the  characters 
and  conversations.  Butler's  Presbyterian  Knight 
going  '  a-colonelling,*  as  a  redresser  of  wrongs  in 
merry  England,  is  ridiculous  enough  ;  but  the  chi- 
valry of  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  attendant,  Captain 
Crowe,  outrages  all  sense  and  probability.  Seeing 
that  his  strength  lay  in  humorous  exaggeration, 
Smollett  sought  for  scenes  of  broad  mirth.  He  fails 
as  often  as  he  succeeds  in  this  work,  and  an  author 
of  such  strong  original  powers  should  have  been 
above  playing  Pantaloon  even  to  Cervantes. 

Humphry  Clinker  is  the  most  easy,  natural,  and 
delightful  of  all  the  novels  of  SmoUett  His  love 
of  boyish  mischief^  tricks,  and  fVolics,  had  not  whoUv 
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.  banied  not,  for  <re  hftTe  Kienl  auch  nndit^ifled 
I ,  pranki  io  this  work ;  but  tbe  nirratlTe  ia  replete 
1 1  iriih  grsTe.  caustic,  and  linniorous  obacrratloa,  and 
'  foueaea  thronghunt  a  tune  of  maul;  fccliog  and 
'i  beneTolencc  and  fine  ditcriminition  of  cliaractcr. 
|1  Uildier  fitvnbte  is  Koderick  Kandom  grown  old, 
,  lODWirbat  conical  by  experience  of  the  world,  but 
I  ratllj  improved  in  taate.  Smollutt  may  lisve  caught 
'    the  ides,  ai  he  took  aame  of  the  incidenta  of  the 

fimijy  tour,  from  '  Aniley 'i  New  lintli  Guiile ;'  but 
.  the  (taple  of  the  work  it  emphatically  hie  own.  In 
I   liu;  light  •ketcliiiig  of  icenery,  the  quick  aucceuion 

ot  incidenti,  the  romanoe  of  lliainahago'i  adventurea 
i  among  the  AiDericnn  Indiana,  and  tlie  humour  of 
i  the  aerting-men  and  maida,  he  aeems  to  come  into 
I  doaet  competition  with  Le  Sage  or  Ccrrantea  thnn 
,  in  any  of  hia  other  worlu.  The  convenion  of 
,   HoDiphTj  may  ha«e  been  auggeated  by  Anatey,  but 

tbe  bod  apelling  of  Tabitha  and  Hn  Winifred  Jen- 
.   kini  ii  an  original  device  of  Smollett,  which  aida 


'   in  tbe  nbordinste  effects  of  the  domestic  drama, 
limiihaga'a  love  of  diaputation.  Ills  jealous  sense 
rf  bononr,  and  lu>  national  pride—characteriatica 
,   of  a  poor  Scottiah  officer,  vhoae  wealth  and  dignity 
'   liy  in  hia  sword — aeem  alio  purely  original,  and 
I    ire  highly  diverting.     The  old  lieutenant,  as  Mat- 
thew Bramble  aaja,  is  like  a  crab-apple  in  a  hedge, 
I   Tbich  we  are  tempted  to  eat  fur  its  flavour,  even 
'hile  repelled  by  its  austerity.     The  deacriptiona 
I   <i  rnril  acenery,  society,  and  manner*  in  England 
I   >nd  Scotland,  given  under  diQercnt  aspects  by  the 
Cerent  letter- writers,  are  clear  and  aparkluig — 
tiiQ  cl  fkncy  and  tmuid  aenae.    Of  tbe  episodusl 
.    put,  the  story  of  Mr  Baynard  and  his  vain  and 
.    italely  wife  seems  painfully  true )  and  the  incident 
\   vitnoaed  in  a  imail  town  near  Lanark,  where  a 
■oNeaiful  soldier  retnrni,  after  aa  absence  of  eigh- 
'    tem  year*,  and  finds  his  father  at  work  paving  the 
I    Hrwt,  can  bardly  be  read  without  tears.     Thia 
i|  t&cting  tt«ii7  it  sabjoined. 

tScme  at  Laitari.] 
Vft  act  out  from  Olaaeow,  by  the  way  of  I^anark,  the 
il  oMmlj  iDwn  of  G;fdesdale,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
I  ■kich  tbe  wkole  hver  Clyde,  ruiluDg  down  a  i ' 


rock,  foTuis  a  very  noble  aad  atupendoua  cascade. 
Nent  day  we  were  obliged  to  halt  in  &  small  borough, 
until  the  carriage,  which  had  received  aouie  damiige, 
xbould  be  repaired  ;  and  bete  we  met  irith  an  iuci 
dent  which  wannly  interested  the  benevolent  apiri' 
of  Mr  Bramble.  Aa  we  atood  at  (be  window  of  ai 
ian  that  fronted  the  public  priaon,  a  persoa  arrived  oi 
hor«eliack,  genteely  though  ploialy  dreased  in  a  blui 
frock,  with  hia  own  hair  cut  abort,  and  a  gold-lacec 
hat  opon  his  head.  Alighting,  and  giiing  hia  honto 
to  the  landlord,  he  advanced  to  an  old  man  who  wa 
at  work  in  paving  the  atreet,  and  accosted  him  in  the» 
words — '  Thia  ia  hard  work  for  such  an  old  man  a 
you.'  So  saying,  he  took  tbe  iuatnmieut  out  of  hi. 
hand,  and  began  to  thionp  the  pavement.  After  i 
for  strokes,  *  Have  you  never  a  son,'  said  he,  '  to  easi 
you  of  thia  labour!'  'Yes,  an'  please  your  honour,' 
replied  the  aenior, '  1  have  three  hopeful  lad  ' 
preaent  tbey  are  out  of  the  way.'  '  iionour 
cried  tbe  atranger  ;  '  it  more  becomes  me  tt 
your  gray  haiia.  Where  ate  those  tons  you  talk  of  I' 
The  ancient  paviout  aaid,  bis  eldeat  son  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Eaat  Indies,  and  tbe  youngest  had  lately 
enlisted  as  a  aoldier,  in  hopes  i^  prospering  like  bis 
brother.  The  gentleman  desiring  to  know  what  was 
become  of  the  second,  he  wiped  ms  eyes,  and  owned 
he  bad  taken  upon  him  his  old  bther'a  debts,  for 
which  be  was  now  in  the  priaon  hard  by. 

The  tiarcller  made  three  quick  alepa  towarda  tbe 
jail ;  then  turning   short,    'Tell    me,'  said   he,  'hi 
that  unnatural  captain  sent  you  nothing  to  reliei 
your  diatressea  t'  'Call  him  not  unnatural,  replied  the 
other,  'God's  blessing  be  upon  him  1  he 
peat  deal  of  money,  but  I  inade  a  bad  us 
lost  it  by  being  aecurity  for  a  gentleman  that  was  my 
landlord,  and  woe  btripped  of  all  I  had  in  the  world  b 
aides.'     At  that  iosUut  a  young  man,  thrusting  oi 
his  head  and  neck  between  two  iron  bars  in  the  priso: 
window,  exclaimed,  'Father!  father  1  if  luy  brother 
William  ix  iu  life,  that'a  he.'    >I  am  I  I  am  1'  cr'   ' 
the  atranger,  clasping  the  old  man  in  hia  arms,  i 
shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  '  I  am  your  son  Witly,  a 
enough  ?  Before  tbe  father,  who  was  quite  confounded, ' 
could  make   any  return  to  thia  tendemesa,  a  decent 
old  woman,  bolting  out  from  the  door  of  a  poor  habi- 
tation, cried,  '  Where  is  my  bairn  t  wheie  ia  my  dear 
Willy  P'     The  captain  no  sooner  beheld  her  ttian  h 
quitted  hia  father,  and  ran  into  her  embrace. 

I  can  assure  you,  my  uncle  who  saw  and  heard 
everything  that  passed,  was  as  much  moved  as  an^ 
one  of  the  parties  oincemed  in  this  pathetic  recogni- 
tion.    He  sobbed,  and  wept,  and  clapped  his  handa, 

id  bellowed,  and  finally  ran  down  into  the  a( 
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the  door.     Mr  Bramble,  nevertheless,  prcMed 
through  the  crowd,  and  entering  the  house,  'Captain,' 
said  he,  '  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  acquaintance, 
would  hare  travelled  a  hundred  miles  to  aee  thia  af 
fecting  scene  ;  and  I  ihall  think  myaelf  happy  if  you 


which,  he  said,  he  w. 
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poor  brother  was  in  trouble, 
forthwitii  deposited  a  sum  equal  to  the  debt  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate,  who  ventured  to  set  his  " 
ther  at  liberty  without  further  process  ;  and  then  the 
whole  family  repaired  to  the  inn  with  my  uncle, 
attended  by  the  crowd,  the  individual*  of  which 
shook  their  townsman  by  the  hand,  while  he  re- 
turned their  caresses  without  the  least  sign  of  prid 
affectation. 

This  honest  favourite  of  fortune,  whoae  name 
Brown,  told  my  uncle  that  he  had  been  bred  a  i 
ver,  and  about  eighteen  yean  ago  had,  Irom  a  s| 
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of  idleness  and  dissipation,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
serrice  of  the  East  India  Company ;  that  in  the  course 
of  duty  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice 
and  approbation  of  Lord  Clive,  who  preferred  him 
from  one  step  to  another  till  he  had  attained  the  rank 
of  captain  and  paymaster  to  the  regiment,  in  which 
capacities  he  had  honestly  amassed  above  twelre 
thousand  pounds,  and  at  the  peace  resigned  his  com- 
mission. He  had  sent  seyeral  remittances  to  his 
father,  who  received  the  first  only,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  pounds  ;  the  second  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  bankrupt ;  and  the  third  had  been  con- 
signed to  a  gentleman  in  Scotland,  who  died  before 
it  arrived,  so  that  it  still  remained  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  executors.  He  no#  presented  the  old  man 
with  fifty  pounds  for  his  present  occ^Lsions,  over  and 
above  bank  notes  for  one  hundred,  which  he  had  depo- 
sited for  his  brother's  release.  He  brought  along  with 
him  a  deed,  ready  executed,  by  which  he  settled  a 
perpetuity  of  fourscore  pounds  upon  his  parents,  to 
be  inherited  by  the  other  two  sons  after  their  decease. 
He  promised  to  purchase  a  commission  for  his  youngest 
brother;  to  take  the  other  as  his  own  partner  in  a 
manufacture  which  he  intends  to  set  up  to  cive  em- 
ployment and  bread  to  the  industrious ;  and  to  give 
five  hundred  pounds,  by  way  of  dower  to  his  sister, 
who  had  married  a  fanner  in  low  circumstances. 
Finally,  he  gave  fifty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  town 
where  he  was  bom,  and  feasted  all  the  inhabitants 
without  exception. 

My  uncle  ynM  so  charmed  with  the  chaiacter  of 
Captain  Brown,  that  he  drank  his  health  three  times 
successively  at  dinner.  He  said  he  was  proud  of  his 
acquaintance ;  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his  country, 
and  had  in  some  measure  redeemed  human  nature 
from  the  reproach  of  pride,  selfishness,  and  ingratitude. 
For  mv  part  I  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  modesty 
as  with  the  filial  virtue  of  this  honest  soldier,  who 
assumed  no  merit  from  his  success,  and  said  very 
little  of  his  own  transactions,  though  the  answers  he 
made  to  our  inquiries  were  equally  sensible  and  laoo- 
.nic.  Mrs  Tabitha  behaved  very  graciously  to  him, 
until  she  understood  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  ten- 
der of  his  hand  to  a  person  of  low  estate,  who  had 
been  his  sweetheart  while  he  worked  as  a  journeyman 
weaver.  Our  aunt  was  no  sooner  made  acquunted 
with  this  design,  than  she  starched  up  her  behaviour 
with  a  double  portion  of  reserve ;  and  when  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  she  observed,  with  a  toss  of  her  nose, 
that  Brown  was  a  ciril  fellow  enough,  considering  the 
lowness  of  his  origin  ;  but  that  fortune,  though  she 
had  mended  his  circumstances,  was  incapable  to  raise 
his  ideas,  which  were  still  humble  and  plebeian.* 

[Feast  in  the  Manner  of  the  Ancicnta,'} 
[From  *  Peregrioe  Pickle.'] 

Our  young  gentleman,  by  his  insinuating  behaviour, 
acquired  the  full  confidence  of  the  doctor,  who  inrited 
him  to  an  entertainment,  which  he  intended  to  pre- 
pare in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Pickle,  struck 
with  this  idea,  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  which 
he  honoured  with  many  encomiums,  as  a  plan  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  his  genius  and  apprehension ;  and 
the  day  was  appointed  at  some  distance  of  time,  that 
the  treater  might  have  leisure  to  compose  certain 
pickles  and  confections,  which  were  not  to  be  found 
among  the  culinary  preparations  of  these  degenerate 
days, 

mth  a  view  of  rendering  the  physician's  taste 
more  conspicuous,  and  extracting  from  it  the  more 
diversion,  Peregnne  proposed  that  some  foreigners 
should  partake  of  the  banquet ;  and  the  task  being 

•  This  It  a  true  >tOT7»  the  oidy  alteration  being  In  the  name 
of  the  hero,  which,  in  resUty,  wss  Whlte#*-Bo. 


left  to  his  care  and  discretion,  he  actually  bespoke 
the  company  of  a  FMnch  marquis,  an  Italian  count, 
and  a  German  baron,  whom  he  knew  to  be  egregious 
coxcombs,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  enhance  the 
joy  of  the  entertainment. 

Accordingly,  the  hour  being  anived,  he  conducted 
them  to  the  hotel  where  the  physician  lodged,  after 
haring  regaled  their  expectations  with  an  ^egant 
meal  m  the  genuine  old  Roman  taste ;  and  they  were 
received  by  Mr  Pallet,  who  did  the  honours  of  the 
house  while  his  friend  superintended  the  cook  below. 
By  this  communicative  painter,  the  guests  understood 
that  the  doctor  had  met  with  numerous  difficulties 
in  the  execution  of  his  design ;  that  no  fewer  than 
five  cooks  had  been  dismissed,  because  they  could  not 
prevail  upon  their  own  consciences  to  obey  his  direc- 
tions in  things  that  were  contrary  to  the  preeent 
practice  of  their  art ;  and  that,  although  he  had  at 
last  engaged  a  person,  by  an  extraordinary  premium, 
to  comply  with  his  orders,  the  fellow  was  so  astonished, 
mortified,  and  incensed  at  the  commands  he  had 
received,  that  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  he  begged 
on  his  knees  to  be  released  from  the  agreement  be 
had  made;  but  finding  that  his  employer  insisted 
upon  the  performance  of  his  contract,  and  threatened 
to  introduce  him  to  the  oomroissaire  if  he  dionld 
flinch  from  the  bargain,  he  had,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office,  wept,  sune,  cursed,  and  capered,  for  two 
whole  hours  without  mtermission. 

While  the  company  listened  to  this  odd  informa- 
tion, by  which  they  were  prepossessed  with  strange 
notions  of  the  dinner,  their  ears  were  invaded  by  a 
piteous  voice,  that  exclaimed  in  French,  *  For  the  love 
of  God !  dear  sir,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,  spare 
me  the  mortification  of  the  honey  and  oil!*  Their 
ears  still  vibrated  with  the  sound,  when  the  doctor 
entering,  was  by  Peregrine  made  acquainted  with  the 
strangers,  to  whom  he,  in  the  transports  of  his  wrath, 
could  not  help  complaining  of  the  want  of  complai- 
sance he  had  found  in  the  Parisian  vulgar,  by  iniich 
his  plan  had  been  almost  entirely  ruined  and  set  aside. 
The  French  marquis,  who  thoueht  the  honour  of  hta 
nation  was  concerned  at  this  decLuation,  professed  bis 
sorrow  for  what  had  happened,  so  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished character  of  the  people,  and  undertook  to  see 
the  delinquents  severely  punished,  provided  he  could 
be  informed  of  their  names  or  places  of  abode.  The 
mutual  compliments  that  passed  on  this  occasion  were 
scarce  finished,  when  a  servant,  coming  into  the  room, 
announced  dinner;  and  the  entertainer  led  the  wav  into 
another  apartment,  where  they  found  a  long  table,  or 
rather  two  boards  joined  together,  and  furnished  with 
a  ▼ariet^  of  dishes,  the  steams  of  which  had  such  evi- 
dent efiect  upon  the  nerves  of  the  company  that  the 
marquis  made  frightful  grimaces,  under  pretence  of 
taking  snufif ;  the  Italian's  eyes  watered,  the  German's 
risage  underwent  several  distortions  of  feature ;  our 
hero  found  means  to  exclude  the  odour  from  his  sense 
of  smelling  by  breathing  only  throu^  his  month; 
and  the  poor  painter,  running  into  another  rooim, 
plugged  his  nostrils  with  tobacco.  The  doctor  him- 
self, who  was  the  only  person  then  present  whose  or- 
gans were  not  discomposed,  pointing  to  a  couple  of 
couches  placed  on  each  side  of  the  table,  told  his 
guests  thart  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  procure  the 
exact  triclinia  of  the  ancients,  which  were  somewhat 
different  from  these  conveniences,  and  desired  they 
would  have  the  goodness  to  repose  themselves  without 
ceremony,  each  in  his  respective  couchette,  while  he 
and  his  friend  Mr  Pallet  would  place  themselves  up- 
right at  the  ends,  that  thev  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  serving  those  that  lay  along.  This  disposition,  of 
which  the  straneershad  no  previous  idea,  disooncmed 
and  perplexed  them  in  a  most  ridiculous  manner ;  the 
marquis  and  haron  stood  bowing  to  each  other  on 
pretence  of  disputing  the  lower  seat,  but,  in  reality, 
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with  A  yvBW  of  profiting  hj  the  ezAmple  of  each  other, 
for  neither  of  them  understood  the  manner  in  which 
thej  were  to  loll ;  and  Peivgrine,  who  enjojred  their 
confusion,  handed  the  count  to  the  other  side,  where, 
with  the  most  mischierous  politeness,  he  insisted  upon 
his  taking  possenkm  of  the  upper  place. 

oontmned  acting  a  pantomime  of  gesticulations,  until 
the  doctor  eamestlj  entreated  them  to  waire  all  com- 
pliment and  form,  lest  the  dinner  should  be  spoiled 
before  the  ceromoniAl  could  be  adjusted.  Thus  con- 
joredy  Peregrine  took  the  lower  couch  on  the  left-hand 
ride,  laying  himself  gently  down,  with  his  face  tewaids 
the  table.  The  maiquis,  in  imitation  of  this  pattern 
(though  he  would  haye  much  rather  fluted  three  days 
than  run  the  risk  of  discomposing  his  dress  by  such  an 
attitude),  stretched  himself  upon  the  opposite  place, 
xedining  upon  his  elbow  in  a  most  painful  and  awk- 
ward situation,  with  his  head  raised  shore  the  end  of 
the  couch,  that  the  economy  of  his  hatr  might  not 
•offer  by  the  projection  of  his  body.  The  Italian, 
beinc  a  thin  limber  creature,  planted  himself  next  to 
Picluc^  without  sustaining  any  misfortune  but  that 
of  his  stocking  being  torn  by  a  ragged  nail  of  the  seat, 
ss  he  raised  ms  legt  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his 
limbs.  But  the  baron,  who  was  neither  so  wieldy  nor 
supple  in  his  joints  as  his  companions,  flounced  him- 
self down  with  such  precipitation,  that  his  feet,  sud- 
denly tilting  up,  came  in  furious  contact  with  the 
head  of  the  marquis,  and  demolished  erery  curl  in  a 
twinkling,  while  his  own  skull,  at  the  same  instant, 
descended  upon  the  side  of  his  couch  with  such  Tio- 
knce,  that  his  periwig  was  struck  off,  and  the  whole 
room  filled  with  pulvUio. 

The  dioUeiy  of  distress  that  attended  this  disaster 
entirely  Tanquished  the  affected  gravity  of  our  young 
fieDtleman,  who  was  obliged  to  suppress  his  laughter 
by  cramming  his  handkerchief  in  Ms  mouth ;  for  the 
bareheaded  Qennan  asked  pardon  with  such  ridicu- 
kjos  cosifusion,  and  the  marquis  admitted  his  apology 
with  such  rurful  complaisance,  as  were  sufficient  to 
awake  the  mirth  of  a  Quietist. 

This  misfortune  being  repaired,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occasion  would  permit,  and  ereiy 
one  settled  according  to  the  arrangement  already  de- 
sorihed,  the  doctor  graciously  undertook  to  give  some 
aocouni  of  the  dishes  as  they  occurred,  that  the  com- 
pany inigbt  be  directed  in  their  choice ;  and,  with  an 
air  of  infinite  satisfaction,  thus  began  : — '  This  here, 
gentlemen,  is  a  boiled  goose,  served  up  in  a  sauce 
oompoeed  of  pepper,  lovage,  coriander,  mmt,  rue,  an- 
chovies, and  oil !  I  wish,  for  your  sakes,  gentlemen, 
it  was  one  of  the  geese  of  Ferrara,  so  much  celebrated 
among  the  ancients  for  the  magnitude  of  their  liven, 
€8ie  of  sriiich  is  said  to  have  weired  upwards  of  two 
pounds ;  with  this  food,  exquisite  as  it  was,  did  the 
tyrant  Heliqgabalus  n«nle  his  hounds.  But  I  beg 
pardon,  I  IimI  almost  rorgot  the  soup,  which  I  hear 
is  so  necciaiy  an  article  at  all  tables  in  France.  At 
each  end  thore  are  dishes  of  the  salacacabia  of  the 
Hnwans ;  one  is  made  of  parsley,  pennyroyal,  cheese, 
pinetops,  hooey,  vinegar,  brine,  eggs,  cucumbers, 
onions,  and  hen  livers ;  the  other  is  much  the  same 
as  die  soup>maigrft  o£  this  country.  Then  there  is  a 
loin  of  boiled  veal  with  fennel  and  caraway  seed,  on 
a  pottage  composed  of  pickle,  oil,  honey,  and  flour, 
anid  a  curious  nashis  of  the  li^ts,  liver,  and  blood  of 
a  haie,  t««sthsT  with  a  dish  of  roasted  pigeons.  Mon- 
sieur le  Banm,  shall  I  help  you  to  a  plftte  of  this 
soup  I*  The  Gennan,  who  did  not  at  all  disapprove  of 
the  ingredients,  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  seemed 
to  reUsh  the  composition ;  while  the  man^uis,  being 
asked  by  the  painter  which  of  the  silly-kickabys  he 
chose,  was,  in  consequence  of  his  desire,  accommodated 
with  a  portion  of  the  soop-maigre ;  and  the  count,  in 
lieu  of  spoon  meat,  of  which  he  said  he  was  no  great 


admirer,  supplied  himself  with  a  pigeon,  therein  con- 
forming to  the  choice  of  our  voung  centleman,  whose 
example  he  determined  td  follow  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  entertainment. 

The  Frenchman  having  swallowed  the  first  spoonful, 
made  a  full  pause ;  his  throat  swelled  as  if  an  egg  had 
stuck  in  his  gullet,  his  eyes  rolled,  and  his  mouth  un- 
derwent a  series  of  involuntary  contractions  and  dila- 
tations. Pallet,  who  looked  steadfastly  at  this  con- 
noisseur, with  a  view  of  consulting  his  taste  before 
he  himself  would  venture  upon  the  soup,  began  to  be 
disturbed  at  these  emotions,  and  observed,  with  some 
concern,  that  the  poor  gentleman  seemed  to  be  going 
into  a  fit ;  when  Peregrine  assured  him  that  these 
were  sjrmptoms  of  ecstacy,  and,  for  further  confir- 
mation, asked  the  marquis  how  he  found  the  soup. 
It  was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  his  complaisance 
could  so  far  master  his  disgust  as  to  enable  him  to 
answer,  'Altogether  excellent,  upon  my  honour!*  And 
the  painter,  being  certified  of  ms  approbation,  lifted 
the  spoon  to  his  mouth  without  scruple ;  but  far  from 
justifying  the  eulocium  of  his  taster,  when  this  pie- 
cious  composition  difiused  itself  upon  his  palate,  he 
seemed  to  be  deprived  of  all  sense  and  motion,  and 
sat  like  the  leaden  statue  of  some  river  god,  with  the 
liquor  flowing  out  at  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  this  indecent  phenomenon, 
earnestly  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it;  and  when 
Pallet  recovered  his  recollection,  and  swore  that  he 
would  raUier  swallow  porridge  made  of  burning  brim- 
stone than  such  an  infernal  mess  as  that  which  he 
had  tasted,  the  physician,  in  his  own  vindication, 
assured  the  company  that,  except  the  usual  ingredi- 
ents, he  had  mixed  nothing  in  the  soup  but  some  sal- 
amoniac,  instead  of  the  ancient  nitrum,  which  could 
not  now  be  procured ;  and  appealed  to  the  marquis 
whether  such  a  succedaneum  was  not  an  improvement 
on  the  whole.  The  unfortunate  petit-maitre,  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  his  condescension,  acknowledged 
it  to  be  a  masterly  refinement ;  and  deeming  himself 
obliged,  in  point  of  honour,  to  evince  his  sentiments 
bv  his  practice,  forced  a  few  more  mouthfuls  of  this 
disagreeable  potion  down  his  throat,  till  his  stomach 
was  so  much  offended  that  he  was  compelled  to  start 
up  of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  huny  of  his  elevation 
overturned  his  plate  into  the  bosom  of  the  baron. 
The  emergency  of  his  occasions  would  not  permit  him 
to  stay  and  nutke  apologies  for  this  abrupt  behaviour, 
so  that  he  flew  into  another  apartment,  where  Pickle 
found  him  pukine  and  crossing  himself  with  groat 
devotion ;  and  a  chair  at  his  desire  being  brought  to 
the  door,  he  slipped  into  it  more  dead  than  alive, 
conjuring  his  friend  Pickle  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  company,  and  in  particular  excuse  him  to  the 
baron,  on  account  of  tiie  violent  fit  of  illness  with 
which  he  had  been  seized.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  he  employed  a  mediator ;  for  when  our  hero  re- 
turned to  the  dining-room,  the  German  had  got  up, 
and  was  under  the  hands  of  his  own  lacquey,  who  wiped 
the  grease  fix)m  a  rich  embroidered  waistcoat,  while 
he,  almost  frantic  with  his  misfortune,  stamped  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  high  Dutch  cursed  the  unlucky 
banquet,  and  the  impertinent  entertainer,  who  all 
this  time,  with  great  deliberation,  consoled  him  for 
the  disaster,  by  assuring  him  that  tho  damage  might 
be  repaired  with  some  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  hot 
iron.  Peregrine,  who  could  scarce  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing in  his  lace,  appeased  his  indignation  by  telling 
him  how  much  the  whole  company,  and  especially 
the  marquis,  was  mortified  at  the  accident ;  and  the 
unhappy  salacacabia  being  removed,  the  places  were 
filled  with  two  pies,  one  of  dormice  liquored  with 
sirup  of  white  poppies,  which  the  doctor  nad  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  toasted  poppy-seed,  formerly 
eaten  with  honey  as  a  dessert ;  and  the  other  com- 
posed of  a  hock  of  pork  baked  in  honey* 
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Pallet,  hearing  the  first  of  these  dishes  described, 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  and  with  signs  of  loath- 
ing and  amazement,  pronounced,  *  A  pie  made  of  dor- 
mice and  sirup  of  poppies:  Lord  in  heaven  1  what 
beastly  fellows  those  Romans  were !'  His  friend 
checked  him  for  his  irreverent  exclamation  with  a 
severe  look,  and  recommended  the  veal,  of  which  he 
himself  cheerfully  ate  with  such  encomiums  to  the 
company  that  the  baron  resolved  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, after  having  called  for  a  bumper  of  Bui^ndy, 
which  the  physician,  for  his  sake,  wished  to  have  been 
the  true  wine  of  Falemum.  The  painter,  seeing  no- 
thing else  upon  the  table  which  he  would  venture  to 
touch,  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  had  reoourse  to 
the  veal  also;  although  he  could  not  help  saying, 
that  he  would  not  five  one  slice  of  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England  for  fi3l  the  dainties  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror's table.  But  all  the  doctor's  invitations  and 
assurances  could  not  prevail  upon  his  guests  to  honour 
the  hashb  and  the  goose ;  and  that  course  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  in  which  he  told  them  were  divers 
of  those  dishes  which  among  the  ancients  had  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  politelea,  or  magnificent. 
'  That  which  smokes  in  the  middle,'  said  he,  *  is  a 
sow's  stomach,  filled  with  a  composition  of  minced 
pork,  hog's  brains,  eggs,  pepper,  cloves,  garlic,  anni- 
seed,  rue,  ginger,  oil,  wine,  and  pickle.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  are  the  teats  and  belly  of  a  sow,  just  far- 
rowed, fried  with  sweet  wine,  oil,  flour,  lovage,  and 
pepper.  On  the  left  is  a  fricassee  of  snails,  fed  or 
rather  punned  with  milk.  At  that  end,  next  Mr  Pal- 
let, are  fritters  of  pompions,  lovage,  origanum,  and 
oil ;  and  here  are  a  couple  of  pullets,  roasted  and 
Ktuired  in  the  manner  of  Apicius.' 

The  painter,  who  had  by  wty  faces  testified  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  sow's  stomach,  which  he  compared  to 
a  bagpipe,  and  the  snails  which  had  undergone  pur- 
gation, no  sooner  heard  him  mention  the  roasted  pul- 
lets, than  he  eagerly  solicited  a  wing  of  the  fowl ; 
upon  which  the  doctor  desired  he  would  take  the 
trouble  of  cutting  them  up,  and  accordingly  sent  them 
round,  while  Mr  Pallet  tucked  the  tablecloth  under 
his  chin,  and  brandished  his  knife  and  fork  with  sin- 
gular address ;  but  scarce  were  they  set  down  before 
him,  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
called  aloud,  in  a  manifest  disorder, '  Zounds  I  this  is 
the  essence  of  a  whole  bed  of  garlic  I'  That  he  might 
not,  however,  disappoint  or  disgrace  the  entertainer, 
he  applied  his  instruments  to  one  of  the  birds ;  and 
when  he  opened  up  the  cavity,  was  assaulted  by  such 
an  irruption  of  intolerable  smells,  that,  without  stay- 
ing to  disengage  himself  from  the  cloth,  he  sprung 
away  with  an  exclamation  of  '  Lord  Jesus !'  and  in- 
volved the  whole  table  in  havoc,  ruin,  and  confu- 


sion. 


Before  Pickle  could  accomplish  his  escape,  he  was 
sauced  with  a  sirup  of  the  dormice  pie,  which  went 
to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck :  and  as  for  the  Italian 
count,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sow's  stomach, 
which,  bursting  in  the  fall,  discharged  its  contents 
upon  his  leg  and  thigh,  and  scalded  him  so  miserably 
that  he  shrieked  with  anguish,  and  grinned  with  a 
mo«t  ghastly  and  horrible  aspect. 

The  baron,  who  sat  secure  without  the  vortex  of  this 
tumult,  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  seeing  his  com- 
panions involved  in  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  he 
had  already  shared  ;  but  the  doctor  was  confounded 
with  shame  and  vexation.  After  having  prescribed 
an  application  of  oil  to  the  count's  leg,  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  the  misadventure,  which  he  openly 
ascribed  to  want  of  taste  and  prudence  in  the  painter, 
who  did  not  think  proper  to  return  and  make  an 
apology  in  person ;  and  protested  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  fowls  which  could  give  offence  to  a  aen- 
Kible  nose,  the  stuffing  being  a  mixture  of  pepper, 
lovage,  and  aesafoetida,  and  the  sauce  consisting  of 


wine  and  heiring-pickle,  which  he  had  used  Instead 
of  the  celebrated  garum  of  the  Romans ;  that  famouc 
pickle  having  been  prepared  sometimes  of  the  scombri, 
which  were  a  sort  of  tunny  fish,  and  sometimes  of  the 
silurus  or  shad  fish  ;  nay,  he  observed,  that  there  was 
a  third  kind  called  garum  hoemation,  made  of  the 
guts,  gills,  and  blood  of  the  thynnus. 

The  physician,  finding  it  would  be  impiacticaUe  to 
re-establish  the  order  of  the  banquet  by  presenting 
again  the  dishes  which  had  been  discomposed,  ordered 
everything  to  be  removed,  a  clean  cloth  to  be  laid, 
and  the  dessert  to  be  brought  in. 

Meanwhile  he  rc^tted  his  incapacity  to  give  them 
a  specimen  of  the  alieus  or  fish-meaU  of  the  ancients ; 
sucn  as  the  jus  diabaton,  the  conger  eel,  which,  in 
Galen's  opinion,  is  hard  of  digestion  ;  the  comuta  or 
gurnard,  described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History, 
who  says  the  horns  of  many  of  them  were  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  length ;  the  mullet  and  lamprey,  that  were 
in  the  highest  estimation  of  old,  of  which  last  Juliaa 
Caesar  borrowed  six  thousand  for  one  triumphal  sup- 
per. He  observed  that  the  manner  of  dressing  them 
was  described  by  Horace,  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  entertainment  to  which  Mssoenas  was  invited  by 
the  epicure  Kasiedenus, 

Affertur  squIUos  inter  Morena  natantes,  ka. 

and  told  them,  that  they  were  commonly  eaten  with 
the  thus  Syriacum,  a  certain  anodyne  and  astringent 
seed,  which  qualified  the  purgative  nature  of  the  fi»h. 
Finally,  this  learned  physician  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  though  this  was  reckoned  a  luxurious 
dish  in  the  zenith  of  the  Roman  taste,  it  was  by  no 
means  comparable  in  point  of  expense  to  some  pre- 
parations in  vogue  about  the  time  of  that  absurd 
voluptuary  Hcliogabalus,  who  ordered  the  brains  of 
six  hundred  ostriches  to  be  compounded  in  one  mess. 

By  this  time  the  dessert  appeared,  and  the  company 
were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  see  plain  olives  in  salt 
and  water ;  but  what  the  master  of  the  feast  valued 
himself  upon,  was  a  sort  of  jelly,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  preferable  to  the  hypotrimma  of  Hesychius,  being  a 
mixture  of  vinegar,  pickle,  and  honey,  boiled  to  a 
proper  consistence,  and  candied  assafoetida,  which  he 
asserted,  in  contradiction  to  Aumelbeigius  and  Litter, 
was  no  other  than  the  laser  Syriacum,  so  precioiu  aa 
to  be  sold  among  the  ancients  to  the  weight  of  a  sil- 
ver penny.  The  gentlemen  took  his  woni  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  this  gum,  but  contented  themselves  with 
the  olives,  which  gave  such  an  agreeable  relish  to  the 
wine  that  they  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  console 
themselves  for  the  disgraces  they  had  endured ;  and 
Pickle,  unwilling  to  lose  the  least  circumstance  of 
entertainment  that  coidd  be  enjoyed  in  their  companj, 
went  in  auest  of  the  painter,  who  remaine^l  in  lua 
penitentials  in  another  apartment,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  re-enter  the  banqueting  room,  until 
Peregrine  undertook  to  procure  his  pardon  from  tho«e 
whom  he  had  injured.  Having  assured  him  of  this 
indulgence,  our  young  gentleman  led  him  in  like  a 
criminal,  bowing  on  sdl  hands  with  an  air  of  humility 
and  contrition ;  and  particularly  addressing  himself 
to  the  count,  to  whom  he  swore  in*  English  he  had 
no  intent  to  affront  man,  woman,  or  child,  but  was 
fain  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,  that  he  might  not 
give  the  honourable  company  cause  of  ofi^ioe  bj 
obeying  the  dictates  of  nature  in  their  presence. 

When  Pickle  interpreted  this  apology  to  the  Italian, 
Pallet  was  forgiven  in  very  polite  terms,  and  even  re- 
ceived into  favour  by  his  friend  the  doctor  in  coaee* 
quence  of  our  hero's  intercession ;  so  that  all  the 
guents  forgot  their  chagrin,  and  paid  their  respects  so 
piously  to  the  bottle,  that  in  a  short  time  the  cham- 
paiffne  produced  very  evident  effects  in  the  behaviour 
of  Mu,  present. 
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LAUREMCE  STERNE. 


LAtrilENCE  STERNS. 

Xext  in  ord£r  of  time  and  genius,  and  not  inferior 
in  conception  of  rich  eccentric  comic  character,  was 
the  vittj,  pathetic,  and  sentimental  author  of  Tris- 
iram  SkoMoy.  Sterne  was  an  original  writer,  though 
a  plagiarist  of  thoughts  and  illustrations.  Brother 
Shaodj,  my  Uncle  Toby,  Trim,  the  Widow  Wad- 
mto,  and  Dr  Slop,  will  go  down  to  posterity  with 
the  kindred  creations  of  Cervantes.  This  idol  of 
his  own  day  is  now,  however,  but  Uttle  read,  except 
in  passages  of  pure  sentiment  His  broad  humour 
is  not  relished ;  his  oddities  have  not  the  gloss  of 
oordty;  his  indecencies  startle  the  prudish  and 
mrect  The  readers  of  this  busy  age  will  not  hunt 
for  hii  beauties  amidst  the  hlank  and  marbled  leaves 
—the  pages  of  no-meaning — the  quaint  erudition, 
itolen  from  forgotten  folios — ^the  abrupt  transitions 
axkd  discursive  flights  in  which  his  Shakspea^ean 
toadies  of  character,  and  his  gems  of  fancy,  judg- 
ment, and  feeling,  lie  hid  and  embedded.  His  spark- 
ling polished  diction  has  even  an  air  of  false  glitter, 
ret  it  is  the  weapon  of  a  master— of  one  who  can 
stir  the  heart  to  tears  as  n^  as  laughtw.  The 
want  of  simj^icity  and  decency  is  his  greatest  foult 
His  whim  and  caprice,  which  he  partly  imitated 
from  Rabelais,  and  partly  assumed  for  efBect,  come 
in  nmetimes  with  intrusive  awkwardness  to  mar 
the  touches  of  true  genius,  and  tiie  kindlings  of  en- 
thnsiasm.  He  took  as  much  pains  to  spoil  his  own 
natural  powers  hy  affectation,  as  Lady  Mary  says 
Fidding  did  to  destroy  his  flne  constitution.  » 

The  life  of  Laurence  Sternc  was  as  little  in 
keejHQg  as  his  writings.  A  clergyman,  he  was  dis- 
solate  and  licentious;  a  sentimentalist,  who  had, 
vith  his  pen,  tears  for  all  animate  and  inanimate 
nature,  he  was  hardhearted  and  selfish  in  his  con- 
duct Had  he  kept  to  his  living  in  the  country, 
foing  his  daily  round  of  pastoral  duties,  he  would 
hare  been  a  better  and  wiser  man.  *He  degene- 
rated in  London,'  says  David  Garrick,  *like  an  ill- 
tnuuplanted  shrub :  the  incense  of  the  great  spoiled 
bis  head,  and  their  ragouts  his  stomach.  He  grew 
licUy  and  proud — an  invalid  in  hody  and  mind.' 
Haid  is  the  life  of  a  wit  when  united  to  a  susccp- 
tiUe  temperament,  and  the  cares  and  sensibilities  of 

>  an  author!     Sterne  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  lieu- 

,  tenant,  and  was  horn  at  Clonmel,  November  24, 
1713.    He  was  educated  by  a  relation,  a  cousin,  and 

•  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1740. 
Haring  entered  into  orders,  his  uncle,  Dr  Sterne,  a 
nch  pluralist,  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Sut- 

'  ton,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  a  prebend  of 
Yifrk.  He  married  a  York  lady,  and  derived  from 
the  ooonexion  another  living  in  that  county,  the 

I   Kctory  of  Stillington.      He  lived  nearly  twenty 

I  fears  at  Sutton,  reading,  painting,  fiddling,  and 

'  shooting,  with  occasional  quarrels  with  his  brethren 
of  the  doth,  with  whom  he  was  no  favourite.  He 
left  Yorkshire  for  London  in  1759,  to  publish  the 
two  first  volumes  of  'Tristram  Shandy.'     Two 

'  others  were  publi&hed  in  1761,  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  1762.  He  now  took  a  tour  to  France,  wliich 
enriched  some  of  his  subsequent  volumes  of  '  Tris- 

'  tram'  wi^  his  exqui^te  sketches  of  peasants  and 
rine-dressers,  the  muleteer,  the  ahbess  and  Mar- 
garita, Maria  at  Moulines — and  not  forgetting  the 
poor  ass  with  his  heavy  panniers  at  Lyons.  In 
1764  be  took  another  continental  tour,  and  pene- 
trated into  Italy,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  his 
^ntimaUal  Joumey.    The  latter  work  he  composed 

-  on  his  return  at  Coxwould,  the  living  of  which  had 
been  presented  to  him,  on  the  first  publication  of 
'Tristram,*  by  Lord  Faloonbridge.    Having  com- 

II-  


pleted  the  first  part  of  his  '  Journey,'  Sterne  went 
to  London  to  see  it  published,  and  died  in  lodgings 
in  Bond  Street,  March  18,  1768.  There  was  nobody 
but  a  hired  nurse  by  his  death-bed.  He  had  wished 
to  die  in  an  inn,  where  the  few  cold  offices  he 
wanted  would  be  purchased  with  a  few  guineas,  and 
paid  to  him  with  an  undisturbed  but  punctuid  at- 
tention.   His  wish  was  realised  almost  to  the  letter. 

Ko  one  reads  Sterne  for  the  story :  his  g^eat  work 
is  but  a  bundle  of  episodes  and  digressions,  strung 
together  without  any  attempt  at  order.  The  reader 
must  *  give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his 
author's  hand — ^be  pleased  he  knows  not  why,  and 
cares  not  wherefore.*  Through  the  whole  novel, 
however,  over  its  mists  and  absurdities,  shines  his 
little  family  band  of  friends  and  relatives — that  ini- 
mitable group  of  originals  and  humorists — which 
stand  out  from  the  canvass  with  the  force  and  dis- 
tinctness of  reality.  This  distinctness  and  separate 
identity  is  a  proof  of  what  Coleridge  has  termed 
the  peculiar  power  of  Sterne,  of  seizing,  on  and 
bringing  forward  those  points  on  which  every  man 
is  a  humorist,  and  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
he  has  brought  out  the  characteristics  of  two  beings 
of  the  most  opposite  natures — ^the  elder  Shandy  and 
Toby — and  surrounded  them  with  a  group  of  fol- 
lowers, sketched  with  equal  life  and  individuaUty : 
in  the  Corporal,  the  obstetric  Dr  Slop ;  Yorick,  the 
lively  and  careless  parson;  the  Widow  Wadman 
and  Susannah.  During  the  intervals  of  the  pubU- 
cation  of  *  Tristram,'  Sterne  ventured  before  the 
public  some  volumes  of  Sermoiu,  with  his  own  comic 
figure,  from  a  painting  by  Re3molds,  at  the  head  of 
them.  The  '  Sermons,'  according  to  the  just  opinion 
of  Gray  the  poet,  show  a  strong  imagination  and  a 
sensible  heart ;  '  but,'  he  adds,  '  you  see  the  author 
often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready 
to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audience.' 
The  affected  pauses  and  abrupt  transitions  which 
disfigure  *  Tristram'  are  not  banished  from  the  *  Ser- 
mons,' but  there  is,  of  course,  more  connection  and 
coherency  in  the  subject  The  '  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney' is  also  more  regular  than  *  Tristram'  in  its  plan 
and  details ;  but,  beautiful  as  some  of  its  descriptions 
are,  we  want  the  oddities  of  Shandy,  and  the  evcr- 
pleoslng  good  nature  and  simplicity  of  Uncle  Toby. 
Stcnie  himself  is  the  only  character.  The  pathetic 
passages  are  rather  overstrained,  but  still  finely 
conceived,  and  often  expressed  in  his  most  felicitous 
manner.  That  'gentle  spirit  of  sweetest  humour, 
who  erst  didst  sit  upon  the  easy  pen  of  his  beloved 
Cervantes,  turning  the  twilight  of  his  prison  into 
noonday  brightness,'  was  seldom  absent  long  from 
the  invocations  of  his  English  imitator,  even  when 
he  mounted  his  wildest  hobby,  and  dabbled  in  the 
mire  of  sensuality. 

Of  the  sentimental  style  of  Sterne  (his  humour  is 
too  subtle  and  ethereal  to  be  compressed  into  our 
limits)  a  few  specimens  are  added. 

TU  Story  qf  Lc  Fevrc 
[Tpom  •  Tristram  Shandy.'] 

It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in 
which  Dendermond  was  taken  by  the  allies,  which 
was  about  seven  years  before  my  father  came  into 
the  country,  and  about  as  many,  afler  the  time,  that 
my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  decamped 
from  my  father^s  house  in  town,  m  order  to  lay  some 
of  the  finest  sieges  to  some  of  the  finest  fortified  cities 
in  Europe,  when  my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening 
getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at 
a  smaU  sideboard,  I  say  sitting,  for  in  consideration 
of  the  corporal's  lame  knee  (which  sometimes  gave 
him  exquisite  pain),  when  my  uncle  Toby  dined  or 
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supped  alone,  he  would  nerer  suffer  the  corporal  to 
staud ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  yeneration  for  his  masto* 
was  such,  that,  with  a  proper  artillery,  my  uncle  Toby 
could  have  taken  Dendermond  itself  with  less  trouble 
than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point  over  him;  for 
many  a  time,  when  my  uncle  Toby  supposed  the  cor- 
poral's leg  was  at  rest,  he  would  look  back  and  detect 
him  standing  behind  him  with  the  most  dutiful 
respect.  This  bred  more  little  squabbles  betwixt 
them  than  all  other  causes  for  fire-and-twenty  years 
together;  but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there — ^why  do 
I  mention  it  t  Ask  my  pen — it  governs  me — I  gorem 
not  it. 

He  was  one  eyening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper, 
when  the  landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  Tillage  came 
into  the  parlour  with  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand,  to 
beg  a  glass  or  two  of  sack.  VtIs  for  a  poor  gentleman 
— ^I  think  of  the  army,  said  the  landlord,  who  has 
been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago,  and  has 
never  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had  a  desire  to  taste 
anything,  till  just  now,  that*  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass 
of  sack  and  a  thin  toast ;  I  think,  says  he,  taking  his 
hand  fVom  his  forehead,  it  would  comfort  me.  If  I 
could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a  thing,  added 
the  landlord,  I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor 
gentleman,  he  is  so  ill.  I  hope  in  Ood  he  will  still 
mend,  continued  he  ;  we  arc  all  of  us  conoemed  for 
him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for 
thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  ;  and  thou  shalt  drink  the 
poor  gentleman's  health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself; 
and  take  a  couple  of  bottles  with  my  service,  and  tell 
him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them,  and  to  a  dozen 
more  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  1  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as 
the  landlord  shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compas- 
sionate fellow,  Trim,  yet  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a 
high  opinion  of  his  guest  too  ;  there  must  be  some- 
thmg  more  than  common  in  him  that  in  so  short  a 
time  should  win  so  much  upon  the  afiiections  of  his 
host.  And  of  his  whole  family,  added  the  corporal ; 
for  they  are  all  concerned  for  him.  Step  after  him, 
said  my  uncle  Toby ;  do,  Trim ;  and  ask  if  he  knows 
his  name. 

I  have  quite  forgot  !t,  truly,  said  the  landlord, 
coming  back  into  the  parlour  with  the  corporal ;  but 
I  can  ask  his  son  again.  Has  he  a  son  with  him, 
then  t  said  my  uncle  Toby.  A  boy,  replied  the  land- 
lord, of  about  eleven  or  twelve  yean  of  age ;  but  the 
poor  creature  has  tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father ; 
he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  lament  for  him  night 
and  day.  He  has  not  stiirtMl  from  the  bedside  these 
two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
thrust  his  plate  from  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave 
him  the  account ;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered, 
took  it  away,  without  saying  one  word,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  aflier  brought  him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Stay  in  the  room  a  little,  said  my  yncle  Toby. 
Trim !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whiffs.  Trim  came  in 
front  of  his  master,  and  made  his  bow.  My  uncle 
Toby  smoked  on,  and  said  no  more.  Corporal !  said 
my  uncle  Toby.  The  corporal  made  his  bow.  My 
uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  further,  but  finished  his 
pipe. 

Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a  project  in  my 
head,  as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping  myself  ud  warm 
in  my  roquelaure,  and  paying  a  visit  to  this  poor 
gentleman.  Your  honour's  roquelaure,  replied  the  cor- 
poral, has  not  once  been  had  on  since  the  ni^t  before 
your  honour  received  your  wound,  when  we  mounted 
guard  in  the  trenches  before  the  gate  of  St  Nicholas. 
And  besides,  it  is  so  cold  and  ninj  a  night,  that 
what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  with  the  weather, 
'twill  be  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death,  and 


bring  on  your  honour's  torment  in  your  groin.  I  fear 
so,  replied  my  uncle  Toby ;  but  I  am  not  at  rest  in 
my  mmd.  Trim,  since  the  account  the  landlord  has 
given  me.  I  wish  I  had  not  known  so  much  of  this 
affair,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  or  that  I  had  known 
more  of  it.  How  shall  we  manage  it  t  Leave  it,  an'i 
please  your  honour,  to  me,  quoth  the  corporal.  Ill 
take  my  hat  and  stick  and  go  to  the  house  and  veeon- 
noitre,  and  act  accordingly ;  and  I  will  bring  your 
honour  a  full  account  in  an  hour.  Thou  shalt  co, 
Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  here's  a  shilling  for 
thee  to  drink  with  his  servant.  I  shall  get  it  all  otit 
of  him,  said  the  coiporal,  shutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  second  pipe ;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  he  now  and  then  wanderad  firom  the 
point,  with  considering  whether  it  was  not  full  as  well 
to  have  the  curtain  of  the  tennaile  a  straigfat  line  aa 
a  crooked  one,  he  might  be  said  to  have  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  poor  Le  Fevre  and  his  boy  the  whole 
time  he  smoked  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe  that  Corporal  Trim  i«- 
turned  from  the  inn,  and  gave  him  the  following 
account.  I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  corporal,  of 
being  able  to  bring  b«k  your  honour  any  kind  of 
intelligence  concemin^he  poor  sick  lieatenant.  I« 
he  in  the  army,  then?  said  my  uncle  Toby.  He  is, 
said  the  corporal.  And  in  what  regiment  1  said  my 
undo  Toby.  I'll  tell  your  honour,  replied  the  oor- 
ponil,  everything  straightforwards  as  I  learned  it. 
Then,  Trim,  I'll  fill  another  pipe,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  and  not  interrupt  thee  till  thou  hast  done ;  00 
sii  down  at  thy  ease,  Trim,  in  the  window  seat,  and 
begin  thy  story  again.  The  coiporal  made  hie  old 
bow,  which  generally  spoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  eoold 
speak  it — ^Your  honour  is  good.  And  having  done 
that,  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  ordered ;  and  b^m  the 
story  to  my  uncle  Toby  over  again  in  pretty  near  the 
same  wor& 

I  despaired  at  iixst,  said  the  corporal,  of  hnng  able 
to  bring  back  any  intelligenee  to  your  honour  aboat 
the  lieutenant  and  his  son ;  for  inien  I  asked  wbcre 
his  servant  was,  from  whom  I  made  myself  sore  cf 
knowing  everything  which  was  proper  to  be  aaked — 
That's  a  right  distinction,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Tobr — 
I  was  answered,  an'  please  your  honour,  that  he  had 
no  servant  with  him ;  that  he  had  come  to  the  inn 
with  hired  horses,  which,  upon  finding  himself  unable 
to  proceed  (to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment),  he  had 
dismissed  the  morning  after  he  came.  If  I  get  better, 
my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  gave  his  purse  to  his  son  to 
pay  the  man,  we  can  hire  hones  from  henoe.  Bat, 
alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  hencv, 
said  the  landlady  to  me ;  for  I  heard  the  deathwatch 
all  night  long :  and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  hit  mo, 
will  certainly  die  with  him ;  for  he  is  brokenhearted 
already. 

I  was  hearinff  this  account,  continued  the  corporal, 
when  the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  order  the 
thin  toast  the  landlord  spoke  of.  But  I  will  do  it  for 
my  father  myself,  said  the  youth.  Pray,  let  me  save 
you  the  trouble,  young  gentleman,  said  I,  taking  up 
a  fork  for  the  purpose,  and  offering  him  my  chair  to 
sit  down  upon  by  the  fire  whilst  I  did  it.  I  belie^n,  mr, 
said  he,  very  modestly,  I  can  please  him  best  mytelC 
1  am  sure,  said  I,  his  honour  will  not  like  the  toast 
the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  The 
youth  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantly  bunt  into 
tean.  Poor  youth  I  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  ne  has  been 
bred  up  from  an  infant  in  the  army,  and  the  name  oT 
a  soldier,  Trim,  sounded  in  his  ean  like  the  name  of 
a  friend ;  I  wish  I  had  him  here. 

I  never,  in  the  longest  march,  said  the  corporal,  had 
so  great  a  mind  to  my  dinner,  as  I  had  to  ciy  with 
him  for  company.  What  could  be  the  matter  with 
me,  an'  please  yawr  honour  I    Nothing  ia  the  world, 
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Trim,  said  mj  uncle  Toby,  Uowing  his  nose ;  bat  thftt 
tliou  art »  good-natured  fellow. 

\Vlien  I  gare  him  the  toast,  continued  the  corporal, 
I  fthoufht  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  I  waa  Captain 
Shandps  terrant,  and  that  your  honour,  though  a 
ftmnger,  wai  extremely  concerned  for  his  father ;  and 
that,  if  there  was  anything  in  your  house  or  cellar — 
And  thou  might'st  haTe  added  my  purse  too,  said  my 
uncle  T(^y-— he  was  heartily  welcome  to  it.  He 
made  a  Ttry  low  bow,  which  was  meant  to  your 
honour ;  bat  no  answer,  for  his  heart  was  full ;  so  he 
went  up  stairs  with  the  toast.  I  warrant  you,  my 
dear,  said  I,  as  I  opened  the  kitchen  door,  your  father 
will  be  well  again.  Mr  Yorick's  curate  was  smoking 
a  pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire,  but  said  not  a  word,  good 
or  bad,  to  comfort  the  youth.  I  thought  it  wronz, 
added  the  oozpoial.  1  think  so  too,  said  my  unck 
Toby. 

Wken  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glass  of  sack 
and  toast,  he  felt  himself  a  little  reTiyed,  and  sent 
down  into  the  kitchen  to  let  me  know  that  in  about 
ten  minntes  he  should  be  glad  if  I  would  step  up 
staiza.  I  belieTOt  said  the  landlord,  he  is  goinjg  to  say 
hisjpiayeis,  for  these  was  a  book  laid  upon  the  chair 
by  &B  bedside,  and  as  I  shut  the  door,  I  saw  his  son 
take  «p  a  cushion. 

I  thought,  said  the  curate,  that  you  gentlemen 
of  the  army,  Mr  Trim,  never  said  your  prayers  at 
alL  I  heard  Uie  poor  gentleman  say  his  prayers  last 
night,  said  the  landlady,  rery  deroutly,  and  with 
loj  own  ean,  or  I  could  not  have  belieyed  it.  Axe 
you  sore  of  itt  replied  the  curate.  A  soldier,  an' 
please  your  rererence,  said  I,  prays  as  often  of  his 
own  accord  as  a  parson ;  and  when  he  is  fighting  for 
his  king,  and  for  his  own  life,  and  for  his  honour  too, 
he  has  the  most  reason  to  pray  to  Qod  of  any  one  in 
the  wiiole  world.  Twas  well  said  of  thee.  Trim,  said 
my  uncle  Toby.  But  when  a  soldier,  said  I,  an' 
pleaae  your  rererence,  has  been  standing  for  twelve 
hoexB  together  in  the  trenches  up  to  his  luiees  in  cold 
water,  or  engaged,  said  I,  for  months  together  in  long 
and  dangetoofl  marches ;  harassed,  perhaps,  in  his  rear 
to-day;  haiaasinff  others  to-morrow;  detached  here; 
comtcrmaoded  there ;  resting  this  nisht  out  upon  his 
snoa ;  beat  up  in  his  shirt  the  next ;  benumbed  in  his 
JQiDta ;  perhaps  without  straw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on ; 
must  say  his  prayers  how  and  vJien  he  can.  I  believe, 
said  I — ^for  I  was  piqued,  quoth  the  coxporal,  for  the 
reputation  of  the  army — I  believe,  an'  please  your 
levexcaoe,  said  I,  that  when  a  soldier  gets  time  to 
pear,  he  pn,jB  as  heartily  as  a  parson,  though  not 
with  all  hia  nios  and  hypocrisy.  Thou  shouldst  not 
have  said  that,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  for  Qod 
only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite  and  who  is  not.  At 
the  great  and  general  review  of  us  all,  corporal,  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  seen 
idio  has  dnie  their  duties  in  this  world  and  who  has 
not;  and  we  shall  be  advanced,  Trim,  accordingly. 
1  hope  we  shall,  said  Trim.  It  is  in  the  Scripture, 
■aid  mj  uncle  Tobj ;  and  I  will  show  it  thee  to-mor- 
row. In  the  meantime,  we  may  depend  upon  it, 
Trim,  for  our  comfort,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  that  God 
Almighty  is  so  good  and  just  a  governor  of  the  world, 
that  if  we  hare  but  done  our  duties  in  it,  it  will  never 
be  inquired  into  whether  we  have  done  them  in  a  red 
coat  or  a  black  one.  I  hope  not,  said  the  corporal. 
But  go  on,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  thy  stoiy. 

Hlten  1  went  up,  continued  the  coix>oral,  into  the 
Itcaftenaat's  room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ten  minutes,  he  was  lying  in  his  bed  with 
hi.4  head  raised  upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the 
pillow,  and  a  clean  white  cambric  hiuidkerchief  beside 
ik  The  youth  was  just  stooping  down  to  take  up  the 
cushion,  upon  which  I  supposed  he  had  been  knedLing; 
the  book  was  bud  upon  the  bed ;  and  as  he  rose,  in 
caking  up  the  cushion  with  one  hand,  he  reached  out 


hb  other  to  take  it  away  at  the  same  time.  Let  it 
remain  there,  my  dear,  said  the  lieutenant. 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me  till  I  had  walked 
up  close  to  his  bedside.  If  you  are  Captain  Shandy^s 
servant,  said  he,  you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your 
master,  with  my  little  boy's  thanks  along  with  them, 
for  his  courtesy  to  me.  If  he  was  of  Levens's,  said  the 
lieutenant.  I  told  him  your  honour  was.  Then,  said 
he,  I  served  three  campaigns  with  him  in  Flanders, 
and  remember  him ;  but  'tis  most  likely,  as  I  had  not 
the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  me.  You  will  tell  him,  however, 
that  the  person  his  good-nature  has  laid  under  obli- 
gations to  him  is  one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in 
Angus's.  But  he  knows  me  not,  said  he,  a  second 
time,  musinf .  Possibly  he  may  my  story,  added  he. 
Pray,  tell  toe  captain,  I  was  the  ensign  at  Breda 
whose  wife  was  most  unfortunately  killed  with  a 
musket  shot  as  she  lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent.  I 
remember  the  stoiy,  an't  please  your  honour,  said  I, 
very  well.  Do  you  so !  said  he,  wiping  his  eyes  with 
his  handkerchief^  then  well  mav  I.  In  saying  this, 
he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his  bosom,  which  seemed 
tied  with  si  black  ribband  about  his  neok,  and  kissed 
it  twice.  Here,  Billy,  said  he.  The  boy  flew  across 
the  room  to  the  bedside,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knee,  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  too ; 
then  kissed  his  father,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and 
wept. 

1  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh — I 
wish.  Trim,  I  was  asleep.  Your  honour,  replira  the 
corporal,  is  too  much  concerned.  Shall  I  pour  your 
honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe !  Do,  Trim, 
said  my  uncle  Toby. 

I  remember,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  sighing  again,  the 
story  of  the  ensign  and  his  wife,  with  a  circumstance 
lus  modesty  omitted ;  and  particularly  well  that  he, 
as  well  as  she,  upon  some  account  or  other,  I  forget 
what,  was  univensally  pitied  by  the  whole  regiment ; 
but  finish  the  story  thou  art  upon.  'TIS  finished 
alrea<jhr,  said  the  corporal,  for  I  could  stay  no  longer; 
so  wished  his  honour  a  good  night.  Young  Le  Fevre 
rose  from  off  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs;  and  as  we  went  down  together,  told  mc 
they  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route 
to  join  the  regiment  in  Flanders.  But,  alas  I  said  the 
corporal,  the  lieutenant's  last  day's  march  is  over. 
Then  what  is  to  become  of  his  poor  boy !  cried  my 
uncle  Toby. 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toby's  eternal  honour — though 
I  tell  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  when  cooped 
in  betwixt  a  natural  and  a  positive  law,  know  not  for 
their  souls  which  way  in  the  world  to  turn  themselves 
— that,  notwithstanding  my  uncle  Toby  was  warmly 
engaged  at  that  time  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Den- 
dermond,  parallel  with  the  allies,  who  pressed  theirs 
on  so  vigorously  that  they  scarce  allowed  him  time  to 
get  his  dinner — that  nevertheless  he  gave  up  Dender- 
mond,  though  he  had  already  made  a  lodgment  upon 
the  counterscwrp — ^and  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to- 
wards the  private  distresses  at  the  inn ;  and  except 
that  he  ordered  the  garden  gate  to  be  bolted  up,  by 
which  he  might  be  said  to  have  turned  the  siege  of 
Dendermond  into  a  blockade,  he  left  Dendermond  to 
itself,  to  be  relieved  or  not  by  the  French  king  as  the 
French  king  thought  good,  and  onlpr  considered  how 
he  himself  should  relieve  the  poor  lieutenant  and  his 
son.  That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  frigid  to  the  friend- 
less, shall  recompense  thee  for  this. 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  my  uncle 
TQby  to  the  corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  bed ; 
and  I  will  tell  thee  in  what.  Trim.  In  the  first  place, 
when  thou  madst  an  offer  of  my  services  to  Le  Fevre 
— as  sickness  and  travelling  are  both  expensive,  and 
thou  knowest  he  was  but  a  poor  lieutenant,  with  a 
son  to  subsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of  his  pay — ^that 
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thou  didst  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  purse ; 
because,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowcst,  Trim, 
he  had  been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myself.  Your  honour 
knows,  said  the  corporal,  I  had  no  orders.  True, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  thou  didst  rery  right,  Trim,  as 
a  soldier,  but  certainly  Tery  wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which  indeed  thou  hast  the 
same  excuse,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  when  thou 
offeredst  him  whaterer  was  m  my  house,  thou  shotildst 
hare  offered  him  my  house  too.  A  sick  brother  officer 
should  hare  the  best  quarters,  Trim ;  and  if  we  had 
him  with  us,  we  could  tend  and  look  to  him.  Thou 
art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself.  Trim ;  and  what  with 
thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  and  his  boy's, 
and  mine  together,  we  zAight  recruit  him  again  at  once, 
and  set  him  upon  his  less.  In  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  smiling,  he  might  march. 
He  will  never  march,  an'  please  your  honour,  in  this 
world,  said  the  corporal.  He  will  march,  said  my 
uncle  Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  the  bed  with 
one  shoe  off.  An' please  your  honour,  said  the  cor- 
poral, he  will  never  march  but  to  his  grave.  He  shall 
march,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  fbot  which 
had  a  shoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch — 
he  shall  march  to  his  regiment.  He  cannot  stand  it, 
said  the  corporal.  He  shall  be  supported,  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  He*ll  drop  at  last,  said  the  corporal; 
and  what  will  become  of  his  boy  t  He  shall  not  drop, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly.  A-well-o'-day,  do  what 
we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point,  the 
poor  soul  will  die.  He  shall  not  die,  by  G — ,  cried 
I  my  uncle  Toby.  The  Accusing  Spirit,  which  flew  up 
to  heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he 
gave  it  in ;  and  the  Recording  Angel,  as  he  wrote  it 
down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it 
out  for  ever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau ;  put  his  purse 
into  his  breeches  pocket ;  and  having  oraered  the  cor- 
poral to  go  early  in  the  morning  for  a  physician,  he 
went  to  l^,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after  to  every 
eye  in  the  village  but  Le  Fevre's  and  his  afflicted 
son's.  The  hand  of  death  pressed  heavy  upon  his 
eyelids,  and  hardly  could  the  wheel  at  the  cistern 
turn  round  its  circle,  when  my  uncle  Toby,  who  had 
rose  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered  the 
lieutenant's  room,  and  without  preface  or  apology 
sat  himself  down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside ;  and 
independently  of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the 
curtain  in  the  manner  an  old  friend  and  brother  officer 
would  have  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  did — how 
he  had  rested  in  the  night — what  was  his  complaint 
— where  was  his  pain — and  what  he  could  do  to  help 
him.  And  without  giving  him  time  to  answer  any 
one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  told  him  of  the 
little  plan  which  he  had  been  concerting  with  the  cor- 
poral the  night  before  for  him.  You  shall  go  home 
directly,  I>e  Fevre,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  house, 
and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's  the  matter ; 
and  we'll  have  an  apothecary,  and  the  corporal  shall 
be  your  nurse,  and  111  be  your  servant,  Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby — not  the 
effect  of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it — which  let 
you  at  once  into  his  soul,  and  showed  you  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature ;  to  this  there  was  something  in  his 
looks,  and  voice,  and  manner  superadded,  which  eter- 
nally beckoned  to  the  unfortunate  to  come  and  take 
shelter  under  him ;  so  that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had 
half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  making  to  the 
father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  close  to  his 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  was  pulling  it  towards  him.  The  blood  and 
spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow 
within  him,  and  were  retreating  to  their  last  citadel, 
the  heart,  rallied  back;  the  film  forsook  his  eyes  for  a 
moment ;  he  looked  up  wishfollj  in  my  uncle  Toby's 


face,  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy ;  and  that  liga- 
ment, fine  as  it  was,  was  never  broken.  Nature  in- 
stantly ebbed  again ;  the  film  returned  to  its  place ; 
the  pulse  fluttered — stopped — ^went  on — ^throbbed — 
stopped  again — amoved — stopped.  Shall  I  go  on  f  No. 

[The  Starlinff — Captivity.} 
[From  the  *  Bentiniental  Joamey.*] 

And  as  for  the  Bastile,  the  terror  is  in  the  word. 
Make  the  most  of  it  you  can,  said  I  to  myself,  the 
Bastile  is  but  another  word  for  a  tower,  and  a  tower  is 
but  another  word  for  a  house  you  can't  get  out  of. 
Mercy  on  the  gouty  I  for  they  are  in  it  twice  a-year ; 
but  with, nine  livres  a  day,  and  pen,  and  ink,  And 
paper,  and  patience,  albeit  a  man  can't  get  out,^  be 
may  do  very  well  within,  at  least  for  a  month  or  §i» 
weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  he  is  a  harmless  fellow, 
his  innocence  appears,  and  he  comes  out  a  better  and 
wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  to  step  into  the 
court-yard  as  I  settled  this  account ;  and  remember  I 
walked  down  stairs  in  no  small  triumph  with  the  con- 
ceit of  my  reasoning.  Bcshrew  the  sombre  pencil ! 
said  I  vauntirigly,  ror  I  envy  not  its  powers  which 
paints  the  evils  of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadlj  a 
colouring.  The  mind  sits  terrified  at  the  objects  she 
has  magnified  herself  and  blackened :  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  overlooks  them.  Tis 
true,  said  I,  correcting  the  proposition,  the  Bastile  is 
not  an  evil  to  be  despised ;  but  strip  it  of  its  towet«, 
fill  up  the  fosse,  unbarricade  the  doors,  call  it  simply 
a  confinement,  and  suppose  'tis  some  tyrant  of  a  ais- 
temper  and  not  of  a  man  which  holds  you  In  it,  the 
evil  vanishes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  without  com- 
plaint. I  was  interrupted  in  the  heyday  of  this  soli- 
loquy with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  which 
complained  '  it  could  not  get  out.'  I  looked  up  and 
down  the  passage,  and  seeing  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  I  went  out  without  further  attention.  In  mj 
return  back  through  the  passage,  I  heard  the  Mime 
words  repeated  twice  over ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  it 
was  a  starling  hung  in  a  little  cage ;  '  I  can't  get  out, 
I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  I  stood  looking  at 
the  bird ;  and  to  every  person  who  came  through  the 
passage,  it  ran  fluttering  to  the  side  towards  which 
they  approached  it,  with  the  same  lamentation  of  ita 
captivity — *  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  God 
help  thee !  said  I,  but  I'll  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it 
will ;  so  I  turned  about  the  cage  to  get  the  door.  It 
was  twisted  and  double  twisted  so  fast  with  wire 
there  was  no  getting  it  open  without  pulling  the  cage 
to  pieces.  I  took  both  hands  to  it.  The  bird  flew  to 
the  place  where  I  was  attempting  his  deliverance,  and 
thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis,  pressed  his 
breast  against  it  as  if  impatient ;  I  fear,  poor  crea- 
ture, said  I,  I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty.  '  No,'  said 
the  starling,  '  I  can't  get  out ;  I  can't  get  out,'  said 
the  starling.  I  vow  I  never  had  my  afiection^  more 
tenderly  awakened  ;  or  do  I  rememW  an  incident  in 
my  life  where  the  dissipated  Bpirit«<,  te  which  my 
reason  had  been  a  bubble,  were  so  suddenly  called 
home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  true  In 
tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment 
they  overthrew  all  my  systematic  reasonings  upon  the 
Bastile;  and  I  heavily  walked  up  stairs,  unsaying 
every  word  I  had  said  m  going  down  them. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still  Slavery,  siaid 
I,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught ;  and  though  thou- 
sands in  all  ages  have  been  made  te  drink  of  thee, 
thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account.  Tis  thou, 
thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  addressing  myaelf 
to  Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worship, 
whose  taste  is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  naturv 
herself  shall  diange ;  no  tint  of  words  can  spot  tb^ 
snowy  mantle,  or  chemic  power  tun  thy  sceptre  into 
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iron ;  irith  thee  to  nnile  upon  lum  m  he  eats  his 
cnut,  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from 
whose  court  thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven!  cried 
I,  kneeling  down  upon  the  last  step  but  one  in  my 
SMent,  grant  me  but  health,  thou  great  bestower  of  it, 
and  giT6  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as  my  companion, 
and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seem  good  unto  thy 
dlTine  proridence,  upon  those  heads  which  are  aching 
for  them. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into  my  room.  I 
at  down  close  to  my  table,  and  leaning  my  head  upon 
my  hand,  I  b^an  to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of 
confinement.  I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I 
gave  foil  scope  to  my  imagination.  I  was  going  to 
b^n  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures  bom  to 
DO  inheritance  but  slayery ;  but  finding,  however  af- 
fecting the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  near 
me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but 
distract  me,  I  took  a  single  captive,  and  having  first 
shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through 
the  twilieht  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  picture.  I 
'  beheld  his  body  half-wasted  away  with  long  expecta- 
tion and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sicknens 
of  the  heart  it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred. 
Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  nsverish ;  in 
thirty  yean  the  western  breeze  had  nok  oiicfe  fanned 
hi«  blood;  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  iti  all  that 
time,  nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinspiati  breathed 
throogh  his  lattice ;  his  children — ^but  here  iny  heart 
began  to  bleed,  and  1  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
part  of  the  bot^rait.  He  was  sitting  upon  th^  ground 
ai'on  a  little  strawj  in  the  furthest  corner  of  his 
dongeoti,  which  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed : 
a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  lay  at  the  head, 
notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he 
had  passed  there ;  he  had  one  of  the.^e  little  sticks  in 
his  hand,  and  with  a  rustv  nail  he  was  etching  another 
day  of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the 
little  light  he  had,  hb  lifted  up  a  hopeless  eye  towards 
the  door,  then  cast  it  doiHi,  shook  his  hcjid^  and  went 
on  with  hift  Wbrk  of  affliction,  t  heahl  his  chains 
upon  his  leg!^,  M  he  turned  his  bbdy.td  lay  his  little 
Kick  upon  tho  iundle.  He  gilVe  a  deep  sigh :  I  saw 
the  iron  enter  into  his  soul.  1  burst  into  tears ;  I 
could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which 
my  fimcy  had  drawn. 

[A  French  Peaaa/n^a  Su])per,^ 

A  shoe  coming  loose  from  the  fore-foot  of  the  thill- 
lione,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Taurira, 
the  postilion  dismounted,  twisted  the  shoe  ofi^,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  As  the  ascent  was  of  five  or  six  miles, 
tad  that  horse  our  main  dependence,  I  made  a  point 
of  having  the  shoe  fastened  on  again  as  well  as  we 
oottld  ;  b^t  the  postilion  had  thrown  away  the  nails, 
sad  the  hammer  in  the  chaise-box  being  of  no  great 
use  without  them,  I  submitted  to  go  on.  He  had  not 
mounted  half  a  mile  higher,  when,  comine  to  a  flinty 
piece  of  road,  the  poor  devil  lost  a  second  shoe,  and 
from  off  his  other  fore-foot.  I  then  got  out  of  the 
chaiie  in  good  earnest ;  and  seeing  a  house  about  a 
qoaiter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  hand,  with  a  great  deal 
to  do  I  prevailed  upon  the  postilion  to  turn  up  to  it. 
The  look  of  the  house,  and  of  everything  about  it,  as 
we  drew  nearer,  soon  reconciled  me  to  the  disaster.  It 
wBji  a  little  farm-house,  surroimded  with  about  twenty 
scre%  of  vineyard,  about  as  much  com  ;  and  close  to 
the  house  on  one  side  was  a  potagerie  of  an  acre  and 
a-haif,  fall  of  everything  which  could  make  plenty  in 
s  French  peasant's  house ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  a 
little  wood,  which  furnished  wherewithal  to  dress  it. 
It  wan  about  eight  in  the  evening  when  I  got  to  the 
house ;  so  I  left  the  postilion  to  manage  his  point  as 
he  could,  and  for  mine,  I  walked  diiectly  into  the 
house. 


The  family  consisted  of  an  old  grayheaded  man  and 
his  wife,  with  five  or  six  sons  and  sons-in-law  and 
their  several  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of 
them.  They  were  all  sitting  down  together  to  their 
lentil-soup ;  a  large  wheaten  loaf  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  table ;  and  a  flagon  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it 
promised  joy  through  the  stages  of  the  repast ;  'twas 
a  feast  of  love.  The  old  man  rose  up  to  meet  nic,  and 
with  a  respectful  cordiality  would  have  me  sit  down 
at  the  table ;  my  heart  was  set  down  the  moment  I 
entered  the  room,  so  I  sat  down  at  once  like  a  son  of 
the  family ;  and  to  invest  myself  in  the  character  as 
speedily  as  I  could,  I  instantly  borrowed  the  old  man's 
luiife,  and  taking  up  the  loaf,  cut  myself  a  hearty 
luncheon ;  and  as  I  did  it,  I  saw  a  testimony  in  every 
eye,  not  only  of  an  honest  welcome,  but  of  a  welcome 
mixed  with  thanks  that  I  had  not  seemed  to  doubt  it. 
Was  it  this,  or  tell  me  Nature  what  else  it  was,  that 
made  this  morsel  so  sweet ;  and  to  what  magic  I  owe 
it,  that  the  draueht  I  took  of  their  flagon  was  so  de- 
licious with  it,  that  they  remain  upon  my  palate  to 
this  hour!  If  the  supper  was  to  my  taste,  the  grace 
which  followed  it  was  much  more  so. 

When  supper  was  over,  the  old  man  gave  a  knock 
upon  the  table  with  the  haft  of  his  knife,  to  bid  them 
prepare  for  the  dance.  The  moment  the  signal  was 
given,  the  women  and  ^rls  ran  all  together  into  a 
back  apartment  to  tie  up  their  hair,  and  the  young 
men  to  the  door  to  wash  their  faces  and  change  their 
sabots ;  and  in  three  minutes  every  soul  was  ready, 
upon  a  little  esplanade  before  the  house,  to  begin. 
The  old  man  and  his  wife  came  out  last,  and  placing 
me  betwixt  them,  sat  down  upon  a  sofa  of  turf  by  the 
door.  The  old  man  had  some  fifty  years  ago  been  no 
mean  performer  upon  the  viclle ;  and  at  the  age  he 
was  then  of,  touched  it  well  enough  for  the  purpose. 
His  wife  sung  now  and  then  a  little  to  the  tune,  then 
intermitted,  and  joined  her  old  man  again  as  their 
children  and  grandchildren  danced  before  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  dance, 
when,  for  some  pauses  in  the  movement,  wherein  they 
all  seemed  to  look  up,  I  fancied  I  could  distinguish 
an  elevation  of  spirit  difilerent  from  that  which  is  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  simple  jollity.  In  a  word,  I 
thought  I  beheld  Religion  mixing  in  the  dance ;  but 
as  I  had  never  seen  her  so  engaged,  I  should  have 
looked  upon  it  now  as  one  of  the  illusions  of  an  ima- 
gination which  is  eternally  misleading  me,  had  not 
the  old  man,  as  soon  as  the  dance  ended,  said  that 
this  was  their  constant  way;  and  that  all  his  life 
long  he  had  made  it  a  rule,  afker  supper  was  over, 
to  call  out  his  family  to  dance  and  rejoice ;  believing, 
he  said,  that  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  was  the 
best  sort  of  thanks  to  Heaven  that  an  illiterate  pea- 
sant could  pay.    Or  a  learned  prelate  either,  said  I. 

DR  SAMUEL  JOHlVBOfr. 

In  1759  Dr  Johnson  published  his  moral  tale  of 
EaMelas,  which  he  wrote  in  the  nights  of  one  week 
to  deflray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  east,  but  the  author  makes  no 
attempt  to  portray  the  minutite  of  eastern  manners. 
It  is  in  fact  a  series  of  essays  on  various  subjects  of 
morality  and  religion — on  the  efficacy  of  pilgrim- 
ages, tlie  state  of  departed  souls,  the  probability  of 
the  re-appearance  of  the  dead,  the  dangers  of  soli- 
tude, &c,  on  aU  which  the  philosopher  and  prince  of 
Abyssinia  talk  exactly  as  Johnson  talked  for  more 
than  twenty  years  in  Jiis  house  at  Bolt  CouH,  or  In  the 
club.  Young  said  'Basselas'  was  a  'mass  of  sense,' 
and  its  moral  precepts  are  certainly  conveyed  in 
striking  and  happy  language.  The  mad  astrono- 
mer, who  imagined  that  he  possessed  the  regulation 
of  the  weather  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons,  is 
an  original  character  in  Tomance,  and  the  happy 
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valley,  in  which  'Bnuelai'  reiidcs,  u  sketched  with 
poeticid  feeling.  The  habitual  mdancliolj  of  John- 
ion  is  apparent  in  thii  work — as  vhen  he  nobly 
»po»trophi»ei  the  river  Nile — 'Aniwer,  great  Fa- 
ther of  wsten  !  tbou  that  rollett  thy  fiuods  through 
eighty  nationi,  to  the  invocation!  of  the  daughter  of 
"  e  king.  Tell  me  if  thon  watcreit,  through 
arse,  a  single  habitation  from  which  thou 
aoit  not  hear  the  nmrmuM  of  complaint"  V" 
Johnson  afterwards  penned  hii  dcpreciatoiy  < 
cism  of  Gray,  and  upbraided  him  for  apostrophising 
the  Thames,  adding  coarwly,  '  Father  Thames  has 
no  better  means  of  knowiog  than  himself,'  he  forgot 
that  he  had  written  'BaiselM.' 


all  thy  c< 


In  1 760  The  Adventara  of  a  Gubtta,  by  Chablxs 
JoHNSTOHE,  amused  the  town  by  its  sketches  of 
contemporary  satire.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
tiihed  the  same  year,  and  a  third  in  17GI,  wbea  the 
author  considerably  augmented  the  work.  John- 
stone published  other  novels,  which  are  now  ntlerly 
tbr^tten.  He  went  to  India  in  1782,  and  was  a  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  Bengal  newspapers.  He  died 
in  1800.  As  Dr  Johnson  (to  whom  the  manuscript 
was  shown  by  the  bookseller)  advised  the  publica- 
tion of  '  The  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,'  and  as  it  ex- 
perienced considerable  loccess,  the  novel  may  be 
presumed  to  have  possessed  superior  merit.  It  eidii- 
bita  a  variety  of  incidents,  related  in  the  style  of  Le 
Sage  and  Smollett,  but  the  satirical  portraits  are  over- 
charged, and  the  author,  like  J  uvenal,  was  too  fond  of 
lashing  and  exaggerating  the  vices  of  his  age.  One 
of  the  critics  of  the  novel  says,  '  it  leads  us  along  all 
the  gloomy,  and  foul,  and  noisome  passages  of  life, 
and  we  escape  from  it  with  the  feeling  of  relief  with 
which  we  would  emerge  from  a  vault  in  which  the 
air  was  loaded  with  noxious  vapours.'  To  such 
satirtoU  who  only  paint 

The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life, 
may  be  contrasted  the  healthy  tone  of  feeling  evinced 
by  fielding  and  Smcdlett,  aod  the  playfol  sarcastic 
witof  Stemc. 


In  1764  HoRACR  WitpoLB  revived  the  Gothic 
romance  in  his  intei«tting  little  story,  Tht  CoMlk  cf 
Otranto,  which  he  at  flnt  published  anooymoiuly,  as 
a  work  (bund  in  the  Lbnry  of  an  ancient  Catholic 


Ikmily  in  the  north  of  England,  and  printed  at  Xajde* 
in  thcbhukletlerin  1529.  'Iwished  it  to  be  believed 
ancient,'  he  said,  '  and  almost  everybody  was  im- 
posed upon.'  The  tale  was  so  well  received  by  the 
public,  that  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for.  to 
which  the  author  prcSied  his  name.  Thon^  de- 
signed to  blend  the  two  kinds  of  romance— the  an- 
cient, in  which  all  was  imagination  and  improbabi- 
lity, and  tite  modem,  in  which  nature  is  copied,  the 
pecuhar  taste  of  Wolpde,  who  loved  to  'gaze  on 
Gothic  toys  through  Gothic  kUss,'  and  the  nature  of 
his  subject,  led  him  to  give  the  prcponderaoce  to  the 
antique.  The  ancient  romances  have  nothing  more 
incredible  than  a  sword  which  raquired  a  hundred 
men  to  lift  it  I  a  helmet,  that  by  lu  own  weight 
forces  a  passage  through  a  court-yard  into  an  (thoug 
arched  vault,  big  enough  for  a  msm  to  go  thmighi  a    nancy 


picture  that  walks  oat  of  its  frame,  or  a  skeleton's 
ghost  in  a  hermit's  cowl.  Where  Wolpole  has  im- 
jiroved  on  the  incredible  and  mysterious,  is  in  his 
dialogues  and  style,  which  are  pure  and  tk'amatic  in 
effect,  and  in  the  more  delicate  and  picturesque  tone 
which  he  has  given  to  chivalrous  manners.  Wat. 
pole  was  the  third  son  of  tbe  Whig  minister.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole;  was  born  in  1717.  became  fourth 
Earl  of  Orford  1791,  and  died  in  IT97  i  having  not 
only  outlived  most  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
but  recorded  their  weaknesses  and  failings,  their 
private  history  and  peculiarities,  in  hiji  unrivalled 


o(  U<nn  Walpolb 

In  the  spring  of  1766  came  out  a  tale  of  about 
equal  dimensions  with  Wolpole's  Gothic  story,  but 
~~  "Terent  In  its  nature  as  an  English  cottage  or 
.  with  it*  honey-suckle  hedge,  wall-roses,  neat 
garden,  and  general  air  of  lieauty  and  comfort,  is 
from  a  gjoamy  feudal  tower,  with  its  dark  wall), 
moat,  and  drawbridge.  We  allude  to  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  WaAtfitU.  Though  vrritten  t«-D  years 
before,  and  sold  for  sixty  guineas,  the  bookseller  had 
kept  it  hack,  doulitful  of  success,  till  the  puhliotion 
of  The  TravtUer  hod  given  Goldsmith  a  name.  Its 
reception  by  the  puUic  must  have  been  an  agreeable 
surprise.  The  first  edition  was  published  on  tlie 
"Tth  of  March,  a  second  was  called  for  in  May,  and 
third  in  August  of  the  same  year.  What  reader 
could  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  a  work  so  fuU 
of  kindliness,  benevolence,  taste,  and  genius?  Ily 
that  species  of  mental  chemistry  which  he  under- 
stood as  well  as  Sterne.  Goldsroith  extrarted  the 
ce  of  cluuvcter,  separating  from  it  what  was 
and  worthless,  and  presenting  in  incredibly 
small  space  a  finished  representation,  bland,  humit- 
roui,  simple,  absurd,  or  elevated,  as  the  story  might 
The  passions  were  equally  at  hli  biddinp. 
that  confined  sphere  to  whidi  be  limitnt 
their  rangci  and  a  life  of  observation  and  reading 
(though  foolish  in  action)  supplied  him  with  a  preg- 
of  thon^t  and  illnatration,  the  tail  value  of 
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whkli  ii  Ksicdj  apprecJHted  on  scconnt  of  the  ex- 
tame  umpbcity  of  the  laagusge.  Among  the  in- 
cilcnlil  itmarki  in  tbe  Toliune,  for  example,  are 
Booie  on  the  state  of  the  crimiDul  law  of  EngUnd, 
vhidi  thoir  hoir  completely  Goldimith  had  aotici- 
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n  Engliah,  withont  recollecting  that  he  (bonld  first 
know  loinethiiiK  of  Dutch  himself,  seems  no  exact 
tranicript  of  the  author's  early  adventareB  and 
blundering  simplicity.  Though  Goldsmith  careftdly 
corrected  the  language  of  big  miniature  romance  in 
the  different  editiooi,  he  did  not  meddle  with  the  in- 
cidents, so  that  some  improbabiUtieB  remain.  These, 
howerer,  hare  no  eSbct  on  tlie  reader,  in  diminish- 
ing for  a  moment  the  interest  of  the  work,  wliith 
must  always  be  considered  one  of  the  most  chaste 
■nd  beautiful  oflhrings  wliich  the  fieoius  of  Action 
erer  presented  at  the  shrine  of  rirtue. 
Id  the  same  year  with  the  '  Vicar  of  'Wakefield,' 
domeiUcnovd,  in  five  Tolumet,  Tht  Footof  Quatihi, 
raa  pabliihed  by  a  countryman  of  Goldsmith. 
Henby  Bbooxe  (l?D6-t783),  who  was  the  Hulhor  of 
sevend  dramatic  piecea,  and  of  a  poem  on  Univertal 
Beaitlg.  which  uitidpatcd  the  style  of  Darwin's 
'Botanio  Garden.'  The  poetry  and  prose  of  Brooke 
have  both  &lleQ  into  obscurity,  but  his  novel  was 
popular  in  its  dny,  and  contains  several  pleasing  and 
inaOuctJve  aketcbet,  cMeSy  designed  for  the  young. 


OUto  OoUimitL. 
pttod  and  directed  (in  better  langna^  than  any 
Kfiator  haa  since  employed  on  the  subject)  all  tti'* 
parliament  haa  effected  in  the  reformation  of  o 
(Timinal cdde.  Thescsho[t,phi]asophical.andcritical 
itineitatiocia,  always  arise  naturally  out  of  the  pro- 
greM  of  tbe  tolf.  The  character  of  the  vicar  gives 
Uie  chief  interest  to  the  family  group,  tlioagh  the 
peculiarities  of  Mre  Primrose,  as  her  boasted  skill ' 
bDosewiTCTy,  her  motherly  vanity  and  desire  to  a, 
pnr  gated,  are  finely  brongbt  ont,  and  reproduced 
in  her  daugliten.  The  vicar's  support  of  the 
Wbistonian  theory  as  to  marriage,  that  it  waa  un- 
lawful loT  a  priest  of  tlie  church  of  England,  after 
the  death  of  bis  tlrst  wife,  to  take  a  secon '  ' 
illustrate  which  he  bad  his  wife's  epitaph  wi 
and  placed  over  the  chimDcy-piece,  is  a  touch  of 
bnmour  and  ifidiviiluality  that  has  never 
eiceUed.  Another  weakness  of  the  worthy 
was  the  Utcrary  vanity  whicb,  notwithstanding  his 
real  learning,  led  him  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Jen- 
kinsoo  in  the  affUir  of  the  cosmogony ;  but  these 
drawbacks  otily  serve  to  endear  him  more  closely 
to  his  render*;  and  when  distress  falls  upon  the 
virtnona  household,  the  noble  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tino  of  the  prindpal  snfiercr,  and  tbe  efficacy  of  his 
eiamide,  form  one  of  the  most  aficcting  and 
niUinie  moral  pictures.  Tbe  numberless  little  1 
of  diaracber,  pathetic  and  lively  incidents,  and 
rtetcfae*  of  manncn— as  the  family  of  the  Flam- 
boimghs,  the  quiet  pedantry  and  simplicity  ol 
Mosea,  with  bis  bargrin  of  the  shagreen  spectacles : 
the  family  pictare,  in  which  Mrs  Primrose  wai 
painted  aa  Venus,  and  tbe  vicar,  in  iipwn  and  band, 
jnesenting  to  her  bis  books  on  the  Wbistonian  con 
tnyversy.  and  which  pictnre.  when  completed,  waj 
too  large  for  tbe  boose,  and  like  Robinson  Crusoo'L 
y^o^aait,  cotdd  Dot  be  removed — all  mark  the  per- 
fect art  as  weO  aa  nature  of  this  domestic  novcL 
That  GoIdsiiiiUl  derived  many  of  bis  incidents  from 
•etnd  ocetmeoee*  which  be  had  witnessed,  is  gene- 
nSj  admitted.  The  story  of  George  Primrose,  irarti- 
GUdy  hia  golag  to  Amsterdam  to  teach  the  Dutch- 


The  most  niccessfnl  imitator  of  Sterne  in  senti- 
ent, pathos,  and  style ;  bis  superior  io  taste  and 
delicacy,  but  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  origiuality, 
force,  and  humour,  was  Henbv  Mackenzie,  long 
the  ornament  of  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh, 
If  MackeDzie  was  inferior  to  his  prototype  In  tlie 
esseDtials  of  genius,  lie  enjoyed  an  exemption  ftom 
its  follies  and  sufferings,  and  passed  a  tranquil  and 
prosperous  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  far  beyond 
the  Psalmist's  cycle  of  threescore  and  ten.  Mr 
Mackenzie  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  August  1745, 
and  was  the  son  of  Dr  Joshua  Mackenzie,  a  respect- 
able physician.  He  was  educated  at  the  High-school 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  studied 
the  law  in  his  native  city,  llie  legal  department 
selected  by  Mackenzie  was  tlie  busiQess  of  the  Ex- 
chcqticr  court,  and  to  improve  him  in  this  he  went 
to  London  in  ITG5,  and  studied  the  Eoglisb  Ex- 
chequer practice.  Ketumiog  to  Edinburgh,  he 
mixed  in  its  literary  circles,  which  tlien  numbered 
the  great  names  of  Hume,  Kobertson,  Adam  Smith, 
Blair,  &c.  In  1771  appeared  his  novel.  The  Han 
of  Feeling,  which  was  afterwards  followed  by  Tlie 
Man  of  the  World,  and  Jtiia  de  Roubignt.  Uc  was, 
as  we  have  previously  staled,  tlie  prmcipal  contri- 
butor to  the  'Mirror*  and  'Lounger.'  and  he  wrote 
some  dramatic  pieces,  whicb  were  brought  out  at 
Edinburgh  with  but  indifferent  success.  The  style 
and  diction  of  Mackenzie  are  always  choice,  elegant, 
and  expressive,  but  he  wanted  power.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  novelist  so  eminently  sentimental 
and  reSned  should  have  ventured  to  write  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  but  Mackenzie  supported  the  govern - 
meat  of  Mr  Pitt  with  some  pamphlets  written 
with  great  acuteness  and  discrimination.  In  real 
life  the  novelist  waa  shrewd  and  practical :  he  luul 
early  exhausted  his  vein  of  romance,  and  waa  an 
active  man  of  business.  In  ISO*  the  gavemment 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  taxes 
for  Scotland,  which  entailed  upon  him  considerable 
labour  and  drudgery,  but  was  highly  lucrative.  In 
tliis  situatiun,  with  a  nnmerous  family  (Mr  Mac- 
kenzie hod  married  Miss  I'enuel  Grant,  daughter  of 
Sir  Ludovic  Grant,  of  Grsint),  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  friends  and  hia  favourite  sports  of  the  field, 
writing  occasionally  on  subjects  of  taste  and  Utcra- 
ture — for  he  said, '  tbe  old  stump  would  still  occa- 
sionally send  forth  a  few  green  shoots' — the  Alan 
of  Feeling  Uved  to  the  advanced  Bge  of  eighty-six, 
and  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1831. 
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The  first  novel  of  Mackenzie  is  the  best  of  his 
works,  unless  we  except  some  of  his  short  contribu- 
tions to  the  *  MliTor*  and  'Lounger*  (as  the  tale  of  La 
Roche),  which  fullj  supported  his  fame.  There  is 
no  regular  story  in  '  The  Man  of  Feeling/  but  the 
character  of  Harley,  his  purity  of  mind,  and  his 
bashfulness,  caused  by  excessive  delicacy,  interest 
the  reader  from  the  commencement  of  the  tale.  Hia 
adventures  in  London,  the  talk  of  club  and  park 
frequenters,  his  visit  to  bedlam,  and  his  relief  of  the 
old  soldier,  Atkins,  and  his  daughter,  though  partly 
formed  on  the  afiected  sentimental  style  oif  the 
iDferior  romances,  evince  a  facility  in  moral  and 
pathetic  painting  that  was  then  only  surpassed  by 
Richardson.  His  humour  is  chaste  and  natural 
Harley  fails,  as  might  be  expected  fh>m  his  diffident 
and  retiring  character,  in  securing  the  patronage  of 
the  great  in  London,  and  he  returns  to  the  coun- 
try, meeting  with  some  adventures  by  the  way 
that  illustrate  his  fine  sensibility  and  benevolence. 
Though  bashM,  Harley  is  not  effeminate,  and  there 
are  bursts  of  manly  feeling  and  generous  sentiment 
throughout  the  work,  which  at  once  elevate  the 
character  of  the  hero,  and  relieve  the  prevailing 
tone  of  pathos  in  the  novel.  *The  Man  of  the 
World*  has  less  of  the  discursive  manner  of  Sterne, 
but  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Sindall — the  Love- 
lace of  the  novel — seems  forced  and  unnatural  His 
plots  against  the  family  of  Annesly,  and  his  at- 
tempted seduction  of  Lucy  (after  an  interval  of 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  years),  show  a  deliberate 
villany  and  disregard  of  public  opinion,  which,  con- 
sidering his  rank  and  position  in  the  world,  appears 
improbable.  His  death-bed  sensibility  and  penitence 
are  undoubtedly  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
character.  The  adventures  of  young  Annesly  among 
the  Indians  are  interesting  and  romantic,  and  are 
described  with  much  spirit :  his  narrative,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  freest  and  boldest  of  Mackenzie's 
sketches.  '  Julia  de  Boubigne*  is  still  more  melan- 
choly than  *  The  Man  of  the  World.'  It  has  no 
gorgeous  descriptions  or  imaginative  splendour  to 
relieve  the  misery  and  desolation  which  overtake  a 
group  of  innocent  beings,  whom  for  their  virtues  the 
reader  would  wish  to  see  happy.  It  is  a  domestic 
tragedy  of  the  deepest  kind,  without  much  discri- 
mination >of  character  or  skill  in  the  plot,  and 
oppressive  from  its  scenes  of  unmerited  and  unmi- 
tigated distress.  We  wake  from  the  perusal  of  the 
tale  as  from  a  painfhl  dream,  conscious  that  it  lias 
no  reality,  and  thankful  that  its  morbid  excitement 
is  over.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  this  novel 
Mackenzie  was  one  of  the  first  to  denounce  the 
system  of  slave-labour  in  the  West  Indies. 

*  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  doubt>*  says  one  of 
the  characters  in  Julia  de  Roubigne,  'whether 
there  is  not  an  error  in  the  whole  plan  of  negro 
servitude;  and  whether  whites  or  Creoles  bom  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  perhaps  cattle,  after  the  man- 
ner of  European  husbandly,  would  not  do  the  busi- 
ness better  and  cheaper  than  the  slaves  do.  The 
money  which  the  latter  cost  at  first,  the  sickness 
(often  owing  to  despondency  of  mind)  to  which  they 
are  liable  after  their  arrival,  and  the  proportion  that 
die  in  consequence  of  it,  make  the  machine,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  of  a  plantation,  extremely  expen- 
sive in  its  operations.  In  the  list  of  slaves  belong- 
ing to  a  wealthy  planter,  it  would  astonish  you  to 
see  tlie  number  unfit  for  service,  pining  under 
disease,  a  burden  on  their  master.  I  am  only  talking 
as  a  merchant ;  but  as  a  man — good  heavens !  when 
I  think  of  the  many  thousands  of  my  fdlow-crea- 
turcs  groaning  under  servitude  and  misery  I — great 
God !  hast  thou  peopled  those  regions  of  thy  world 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  out  their  inhabitants  to 


chains  and  torture?  No;  thou  gavest  them  a  land 
teeming  with  good  things,  and  lightedst  up  thy  sun 
to  bring  forth  spontaneous  plenty ;  but  t£e  refinfs 
ments  of  man,  ever  at  war  with  thy  works,  have 
changed  this  scene  of  profusion  and  luxuriance  into 
a  theatre  of  rapine,  of  slavery,  and  of  murder ! 

Forgive  the  warmth  of  this  apostrophe  I  Here  it 
would  not  be  understood;  even  my  uncle,  whocc 
heart  is  far  from  a  hard  one,  would  smile  at  my 
romance,  and  tell  me  that  things  must  be  sa  Habit, 
the  tyrant  of  nature  and  of  reason,  is  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  either ;  here  she  stifies  humanity  and  de- 
bases the  species — ^for  the  master  of  slaves  has  sel- 
dom the  soul  of  a  man.' 

We  add  a  specimen  of  the  humorous  and  the 
pathetic  manner  of  Mackenzie  from  '  The  Man  of 
Feeling.' 

[HarUy  Sets  Out  on  hit  Journey — l%e  Beggar  and 

his  Dog.'l 

He  bad  taken  leave  of  his  aunt  on  the  eve  of  his 
intended  departure ;  bat  the  good  lady's  affection 
for  her  nephew  intenupied  her  sleep,  and  early  as  it 
was,  next  moming  when  Harley  came  down  stairs  to 
set  out,  he  found  her  in  the  parlour  with  a  tear  on 
her  cheek,  and  her  caudle-cup  in  her  hand.  She 
knew  enough  of  physic  to  prescribe  against  going 
abroad  of  a  moming  with  an  empty  stomach.  She 
gave  her  blessing  with  the  draught ;  her  instructions 
she  had  delirered  the  night  before.  They  consisted 
mostly  of  n^atives ;  for  London,  in  her  idea,  was  so 
replete  with  temptations,  that  it  needed  the  whole 
armour  of  her  friendly  cautions  to  repel  their  attacks. 

Peter  stood  at  the  door.  We  have  mentioned  this 
faithful  fellow  formerly.  Harlev's  father  had  taken 
him  up  an  orphan,  and  saved  him  from  being  cast 
on  the  parish;  and  he  had  ever  since  remained  Id 
the  service  of  him  and  of  his  son.  Harlev  shook  hiia 
by  the  hand  as  he  passed,  smiling,  as  if  he  had  ciaid, 
*  I  will  not  weep.'  He  sprung  hastily  into  the  chaine 
that  waited  for  him ;  Peter  folded  up  the  st«p.  *  My 
dear  master,'  said  he,  shaking  the  solitary  lock  that 
hung  on  either  side  of  his  head,  '  I  have  been  told  mm 
how  London  is  a  sad  place.'  He  was  choked  with 
the  thought,  and  his  benediction  could  not  be  heard. 
But  it  shall  be  heard,  honest  Peter  1  where  these  tears 
will  add  to  its  enem. 

In  a  few  hours  Harley  reached  the  inn  where  he 
proposed  breakfasting ;  but  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
would  not  suffer  him  to  eat  a  morsel.  He  walked 
out  on  the  road,  and  gaining  a  little  height,  stood 
gazing  on  the  quarter  he  had  lefl.  He  looked  for  his 
wonted  prospect,  his  fields,  his  woods,  and  his  hills  ; 
they  were  lost  in  the  distant  clouds !  He  pencilled 
them  on  the  clouds,  and  bade  them  farewell  with  a 
sigh! 

He  sat  down  on  a  large  stone  to  take  out  a  little 
pebble  from  his  shoe,  when  he  saw,  at  some  distance^ 
a  beggar  approaching  him.  He  had  on  a  loose  sort  of 
coat,  mended  with  different-coloured  rags,  amongKt 
which  the  blue  and  the  russet  were  the  predominanL 
He  had  a  short  knotty  stick  in  his  hano,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  was  stuck  a  ram's  horn ;  his  knees  (though 
he  was  no  pilgrim)  had  worn  the  stuff  of  his  breeches ; 
he  wore  no  shoes,  and  his  stockings  had  entirely  lo«t 
that  part  of  them  which  should  have  covered  his  feei 
and  ankles.  In  his  face,  however,  was  the  plump 
appearance  of  good  humour :  he  walked  a  good  round 
pace,  and  a  crooked-legged  dog  trotted  at  his  heels. 

'  Our  delicacies,'  said  Harley  to  himself,  '  are  fan- 
tastic: they  are  not  in  natujel  that  beggar  walks 
over  the  sharpest  of  these  stones  barefooted,  while 
I  have  lost  the  most  delightful  dream  in  the  world 
from  the  smallest  of  them  happening  to  get  into 
roy  shoe.'    The  beggar  had  by  this  time  come  up, 
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tnd,  palling  off  a  piece  of  hat,  asked  charitj  of 
Harle7;  the  dog  b^gan  to  b^  too.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  resist  both ;  and,  in  truth,  the  want  of  shoes 
aod  stockings  had  made  both  unnecessary,  for  Har- 
\ej  hsd  destined  sixpence  for  him  before.  The 
b^ggir,  on  reoeiTing  it,  poured  forth  blessings  with- 
out number ;  and,  with  a  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 
tensDce,  said  to  Harlej,  '  that  if  he  wanted  his  for- 

tooe  told *    Harlej  turned  his  eje  briskly  on  the 

heggu:  it  was  an  unpromising  look  for  the  subject 
of  a  prediction,  and  silenced  the  prophet  imme- 
diately. '  1  would  much  rather  leam,'  said  Harley, 
'what  it  is  in  your  power  to  tell  me :  your  trade  must 
be  ui  entertaining  one :  sit  down  on  this  stone,  and 
let  me  know  something  of  your  profession ;  I  have 
often  thoucbt  of  turning  fortune-teller  for  a  week  or 
two  myself.' 

'  Master,'  replied  the  beggar,  *  I  like  your  frankness 
modi;  Ood  knows  I  had  tl^ humour  of  plain  dealing 
in  me  from  a  child ;  but  there  is  no  doine  with  it  in 
this  world ;  we  must  lire  as  we  can,  and  lying  is,  as 
joo  call  it,  my  profession :  but  I  was  in  some  sort 
forced  to  the  tnde,  for  I  dealt  once  in  telling  truth. 
I  was  a  labourer,  sir,  and  gained  as  much  as  to 


make  me  lire :  I  nerer  laid  by  indeed ;  for  I  was 
reckoned  a  piece  of  a  wag,  and  your  wags,  I  take  it, 
are  seldom  rich,  Mr  Harley.'  '  So,'  said  Harley, '  you 
seem  to  know  me.'  '  Ay,  there  are  few  folks  in  the 
country  that  I  don't  know  something  of;  how  should 
I  tell  fortunes  else !'  '  True ;  but  to  go  on  with  your 
story:  you  were  a  labourer,  you  say,  and  a  wag ;  your 
indostiy,  I  suppose,  you  left  with  your  old  trade ;  but 
/our  humour  you  preserre  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 
new.* 

*Whai  signifies  sadness,  sirf  a  man  grows  lean 
on't:  but  I  was  brought  to  my  idleness  by  degrees; 
first  1  could  not  work,  and  it  went  against  my  stomach 
to  work  erer  after.  I  was  seized  with  a  jail  feyer  at 
tkt  time  of  the  assizes  being  in  the  county  where  I 
lired ;  for  I  was  always  curious  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  fdons,  because  they  are  commonly  feUows  of  much 
mirth  and  little  thought,  qualities  I  had  eyer  an 
efteem  for.  In  the  height  of  this  feyer,  Mr  Harley, 
the  house  where  I  lay  took  fire,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground;  I  was  carried  out  in  that  condition,  and  lay 
ail  the  rest  of  my  illness  in  a  bam.  I  got  the  better 
of  my  disease,  howeyer,  but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  spit 
blood  wheneyer  I  attempted  to  work.  I  had  no  rela- 
tion liying  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  neyer  kept  a  friend 
&boTe  a  week  when  I  was  able  to  joke ;  I  seldom  re- 
mained aboye  six  months  in  a  parish,  so  that  I  might 
hare  died  before  I  had  found  a  settlement  in  any: 
thus  I  was  forced  to  b^  my  bread,  and  a  sorry  trade 
I  found  it,  Mr  Harley.  1  told  all  ray  misfortunes 
truly,  but  they  were  seldom  belieyed ;  and  the  few 
who  gaye  me  a  halfpenny  as  they  passed,  did  it  with 
a  shake  of  the  head,  and  an  injunction  not  to  trouble 
them  with  a  long  story.  In  short,  I  found  that  people 
do  not  care  to  giye  alms  without  some  security  for 
iheir  money ;  a  wooden  leg  or  a  withered  arm  is  a  sort 
of  draught  upon  heayen  for  those  who  choose  to  haye 
their  money  placed  to  account  there ;  so  I  changed 
mj  plan,  andy  instead  of  telling  my  own  misfortunes, 
b^an  to  prophesy  happiness  to  others.  This  I  found 
by  mudiljie  oetter  way :  folks  will  always  listen  when 
the  tale  is  their  own ;  and  of  many  who  say  they  do 
not  belieye  in  fortune-telling,  I  haye  known  few  on 
whom  it  had  not  ayery  sensible  effect.  I  pick  up  the 
namtt  of  their  acquaintance;  amours  and  little 
iquabbles  are  easily  gleaned  among  servants  and 
neighbours;  and  indoM  people  themselyes  are  the 
best  intelligencers  in  the  world  for  our  purpose ;  they 
dare  not  puzzle  us  for  their  own  sakes,  for  eyery  one 
is  anxious  to  hear  what  they  wish  to  belieye ;  and 
they  who  repeat  it,  to  laugh  at  it  when  they  haye 
do&e^  are  generally  more  serious  than  their  hearers 


are  apt  to  imagine.  With  a  tolerable  good  memory 
and  some  share  of  cunning,  with  the  help  of  walking 
a-nights  oyer  heaths  and  churchyards,  with  this,  and 
showing  the  tricks  of  that  there  dog,  whom  I  stole 
from  the  sergeant  of  a  marching  regiment  (and,  by  the 
way,  he  can  steal  too  upon  occasion),  I  make  shift  to 
pick  up  a  liyelihood.  My  trade,  indeed,  is  none  of  the 
honestest ;  yet  people  are  not  much  cheated  neither, 
who  giye  a  few  halfpence  for  a  prospect  of  happi- 
ness, which  I  haye  heard  some  persons  say  is  all  a  man 
can  aniye  at  in  this  world.  But  I  must  bid  you  good 
day,  sir ;  for  I  haye  three  miles  to  walk  before  noon, 
to  inform  some  boarding-school  young  ladies  whether 
their  husbands  are  to  be  peers  of  the  realm  or  cap- 
tains in  the  army ;  a  question  which  I  promised  to 
answer  them  by  that  time.' 

Harley  had  drawn  a  shilling  from  his  pocket ;  but 
Virtue  bade  him  consider  on  whom  he  was  going  to 
bestow  it.  Virtue  held  back  his  arm ;  but  a  muder 
form,  a  younger  sister  of  Virtue's,  not  so  severe  as 
Virtue,  nor  so  serious  as  Pity,  smiled  upon  him  ;  his 
fingers  lost  their  compression ;  nor  did  Virtue  offer  to 
ca^  the  money  as  it  fell.  It  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  ground,  than  the  watchful  cur  (a  trick  he  had 
been  taught)  snapped  it  up;  and,  contrary  to  the 
most  approved  method  of  stewardship,  delivered  it 
inunedubtely  into  the  hands  of  his  master. 

IThe  DeaJQi  of  HarUy.'] 

Harley  was  one  of  those  few  friends  whom  the  ma- 
levolence of  fortune  had  yet  lef^  me;  I  could  not, 
therefore,  but  be  sensibly  concerned  for  his  present 
indisposition ;  there  seldom  passed  a  day  on  which  I 
did  not  make  inquiry  about  him. 

The  physician  who  attended  him  had  informed  me 
the  evening  before,  that  he  thought  him  considerably 
better  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  past.  I  called 
next  morning  to  be  confirmed  in  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence so  welcome  to  me. 

When  I  entered  his  apartment,  I  found  him  sitting 
on  a  couch,  leaning  on  his  hand,  with  his  eye  turned 
upwards  in  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  inspiration. 
His  look  had  always  an  open  benignity,  which  com- 
manded esteem;  there  was  now  something  more — a 
gentle  triumph  in  it. 

He  rose,  and  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness. 
When  I  gaye  him  the  good  accounts  I  had  had  from 
his  physician,  *  I  am  foolish  enough,'  said  he, '  to  rely 
but  little  in  this  instance  to  physic.  My  presentiment 
may  be  false ;  but  I  think  I  feel  myself  approaching  to 
my  end  by  steps  so  easy  that  they  woo  me  to  approach 
it.  There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  retiring  from  life  at 
a  time  when  the  infirmities  of  age  have  not  sapped 
our  faculties.  This  world,  my  dear  Charles,  was  a 
scene  in  which  I  never  much  delighted.  I  was  not 
formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy  nor  the  dissipation 
of  the  gay ;  a  thousand  things  occurred  where  I 
blushed  for  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct  when  I 
thought  on  the  world,  though  my  reason  told  me  I 
should  have  blushed  to  have  done  otherwise.  It  was 
a  scene  of  dissimulation,  of  restraint,  of  disappoint- 
ment. I  leave  it  to  enter  on  that  state  which  I  have 
learned  to  believe  is  replete  with  the  genuine  happi- 
ness attendant  upon  virtue.  I  look  back  on  the  tenor 
of  my  life  with  the  consciousness  of  few  great  offences 
to  account  for.  There  are  blemishes,  I  confess,  which 
deform  in  some  degree  the  picture ;  but  I  know  the 
benignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  rejoice  at  the 
thoughts  of  its  exertion  in  my  favour.  My  mind 
expands  at  the  thought  I  shall  enter  into  the  society 
of  the  blessed,  wise  as  angels,  with  the  simplicity  of 
children.' 

He  had  by  this  time  clasped  my  hand,  and  found 
it  wet  by  a  tear  which  had  just  fallen  upon  it.  His 
eye  began  to  moisten  too — ^we  sat  for  some  time  silent 
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At  last,  with  an  attempt  at  a  look  of  more  composure, 
'  There  aro  some  remembrances,'  said  Harley,  *  which 
rise  inyolontarily  on  my  heart,  and  make  me  almost 
wish  to  live.  I  have  been  blessed  with  a  few  friends 
who  redeem  my  opinion  of  mankind.  1  recollect  with 
the  tenderest  emotion  the  scenes  of  pleasure  I  hare 
passed  among  them ;  but  we  shall  meet  again,  my 
friend,  never  to  be  separated.  There  are  some  feel- 
ings which  perhaps  are  too  tender  to  be  suffered  by 
the  world.  The  world  is  in  general  selfish,  interested, 
and  unthinking,  and  throws  the  imputation  of  ro* 
mance  or  melancholy  on  evexy  temper  more  suscep- 
tible than  its  own.  I  cannot  think  but  in  those 
regions  which  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  anything  of 
mortality  left  about  U5,  that  these  feelings  will  sub- 
sist ;  they  are  called — ^perhaps  they  are — ^weaknesses 
here ;  but  there  may  be  some  better  modifications  of 
them  in  heaven,  which  may  deserve  the  name  of  vir- 
tues.'  He  sighed  as  he  spoke  these  last  words.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  them  when  the  door  opened,  and 
his  aunt  appeared  leading  in  Miss  Walton.  'My 
dear,'  says  she,  *  here  is  Miss  Walton,  who  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  for  you  herself.'  I  could 
observe  a  transient  glow  upon  his  face.  He  rose  from 
his  seat.  '  If  to  know  Miss  Walton's  goodness,' 
'  said  he,  *  be  a  title  to  deserve  it,  I  have  some  claim.' 
She  begged  him  to  resume  his  seat,  and  placed  her- 
self on  the  sofa  beside  him.  I  took  my  leave.  Mrs 
Maigeiy  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  He  was  left 
with  Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  anxiously 
about  his  health.  'I  believe,'  said  he,  'from  the 
accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me, 
that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery.'  She 
started  as  he  spoke;  but  recollecting  herself  im- 
mediately, endeavoured  to  flatter  him  into  a  belief 
that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  '  I  know,' 
said  he,  *  that  it  is  usual  with  persons  at  my  time  of 
life  to  have  these  hopes  which  your  kindness  sug- 
gests, but  I  would  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  To  meet 
death  as  becomes  a  man  is  a  privilege  bestowed  on 
few.  I  would  endeavour  to  make  it  mine ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  I  can  ever  be  better  prepared  for  it  than 
now ;  it  is  that  chiefly  which  determines  the  fitness 
of  its  approach.'  *  Those  sentiments,'  answered  Miss 
Walton,  *  are  just ;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr  Harley, 
will  own  that  life  has  its  proper  value.  As  the  pro- 
vince of  virtue,  life  is  ennobled;  as  such,  it  is  to 
be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the  Supreme  Director  of  all 
things  assigned  rewards  enough  even  here  to  fix  its 
attachment.' 

The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.    Harley  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  CTOund,  '  There  are,'  said  he,  in  a 
veiy  low  voice,  '  there  are  attachments.  Miss  Wal- 
ton.'   His  glance  met  hen.    They  both  betrayed  a 
confusion,  and  were  both  instantly  withdrawn.    He 
paused  some  moments :  *  I  am  in  such  a  state  as  calls 
for  sincerity,  let  that  also  excuse  it — it  is  perhaps 
the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.    I  feel  something 
particularly  solemn  in  the  ackpoirledgment,  yet  my 
heart  swells  to  make  it,  awed  as  It  ia  by  a  sense  of  my 
presumption,  by  a  sense  of  yoar  perfections.'    He 
paused  a^aln.    *  Let  it  not  oflWnd  you  to  know  their 
power  oicr  one  so  unworthy.     It  will,  I  believe,  soon 
ceat;e  to  ))ca«\  even  with  that  feeling  which  it  shaU  lose 
the  laiC^L  To  love  Miss  Walton  could  not  be  a  crime ; 
if  to  dcc^aro  it  is  one,  the  expiation  will  be  made.' 
,  Her  tears  were  now  flowing  without  control.    '  Let 
me  entreat  you,'  said  she, '  to  have  better  hopes.    Let 
I  not  life  be  so  indifferent  to  you,  if  my  wishes  can 
put  any  value  on  it.  1  will  not  pretend  to  misun- 
'  derstand  you — I  know  your  wortn — I  have  known 
j  it  long  —  I  have  esteemed  it.     Wh*t  would   you 
;  have  me  say  t    I  have  loved  it  as  it  deserved.'    He 
i  seized  her  hand,   a   languid   colour   reddened   his 
I  cheek,  a  smile  brightened  faintlv  in  his  ere.    As  he 
I  gazed  on  her  it  grew  dim,  it  fixed,  it  closed.    He 


sighed,  and  fell  back  on  his  seat.  Miss  Walton 
screamed  at  the  sight.  His  aunt  and  the  servants 
rushed  into  the  room.  They  found  them  lying  mo- 
tionless together.  His  physician  happened  to  call  at 
that  instant.  Every  art  was  tried  to  recover  them. 
With  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded,  but  Harley  was 
gone  for  everl 

I  entered  the  room  where  his  body  lay ;  I  approached 
it  with  reverence,  not  fear.  I  looked ;  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  past  crowded  upon  me.  I  saw  that  form 
which,  but  a  little  before,  was  animated  with  a  soul 
which  did  honour  to  humanity,  stretched  without 
sense  or  feeling  before  me.  'TIS  a  connexion  we  can- 
not easily  forget.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine ;  I  repeated 
his  name  involuntarily ;  I  felt  a  pulse  in  eveiy  velu 
at  the  sound.  I  looked  earnestly  in  his  face ;  his  eye 
was  closed,  his  lip  pale  and  motionless.  There  is  an 
enthusiasm  in  sorrow  that  forgets  impossibility;  1 
wondered  that  it  was  so.  The  sight  drew  a  prayer 
from  my  heart;  it  was  the  voice  of  frailty  and  of 
man !  The  confusion  of  my  mind  began  to  subside 
into  thought ;  I  had  time  to  weep ! 

I  tum^  with  the  last  farewell  upon  my  li})S,  when 
I  observed  old  Edwards  standing  behind  me.  I  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  on  another 
object.  He  pressed  between  me  and  the  bed,  and 
stood  gazing  on  the  breathless  remains  of  his  bene- 
factor. I  spoke  to  him  I  know  not  what ;  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  what  I  said,  and  remained  in  the 
same  attitude  as  before.  He  stood  some  minutes  in 
that  posture,  then  turned  and  walked  towards  the 
door.  He  paused  as  he  went ;  ho  returned  a  second 
time;  I  could  observe  his  lips  move  as  he  looked; 
but  the  voice  they  would  have  uttered  was  lost.  He 
attempted  going  again ;  and  a  third  time  he  returned 
as  before.  I  saw  him  wipe  his  cheek ;  then,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  his  breast  heaving  with  the 
most  convulsive  throbs,  he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  be  buried  in 
a  certain  spot  near  the  grave  of  his  mother.  This  k 
a  weakness,  but  it  is  univenally  incident  to  huma- 
nity ;  it  is  at  least  a  memorial  for  those  who  sunrivc. 
For  some,  indeed,  a  slender  memorial  will  serve ;  and 
the  soft  affections,  when  they  are  busy  that  way,  will 
build  their  structures  were  it  but  on  the  paring  of 
a  nail. 

He  was  buried  in  the  place  he  had  desired.  It  was 
shaded  by  an  old  tree,  the  only  one  in  the  churchyard, 
in  which  was  a  cavity  worn  by  time.  I  have  sat  with 
him  in  it,  and  counted  the  tombs.  The  last  time  we 
passed  there,  methought  he  looked  wistfully  on  the 
tree ;  there  was  a  branch  of  it  that  bent  toward;)  us 
waving  in  the  wind ;  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  he 
mimicked  its  motion.  There  was  something  predic- 
tive in  his  look !  perhaps  it  is  foolish  to  remark  it, 
but  there  are  times  and  places  when  I  am  a  child  at 
those  things. 

I  sometimes  visit  his  grave ;  I  sit  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  homilies ;  every 
noble  feeling  rises  within  mel  Every  beat  of  my 
heart  awakens  a  virtue ;  but  it  will  make  you  hate 
the  world.  No ;  there  is  such  an  air  of  gentleness 
around  that  I  can  hate  nothing ;  but  as  to  the  world, 
I  pity  the  men  of  it. 

The  last  of  our  novel  writcra  of  Uiis  period  was 
Miss  Claba  Reeve,  the  daughter  of  a  clei^gyman  at 
Ipswich,  where  she  died  in  1803,  aged  seventy- 
eight  An  early  admiration  of  Horace  Walpolc's 
romance,  'The  Castle  of  Otrtnto,'  induced  MKi 
Reeve  to  imitate  it  in  a  Gothic  story,  entitled  The 
Old  English  Baron,  which  was  published  in  1777. 
In  some  respects  the  ladv  has  the  advantage  of 
Walpole ;  her  supematuml  machinery  is  better  ma* 
naged,  so  as  to  produce  mysteriousness  and  ctCcct : 
but  her  stylo  has  not  the  point  or  elegance  of  that 
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uf  her  prototype.  Miss  Eeeve  wrote  several  other 
oDTtis,  *  sU  marked,*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  by  ex- 
itUeot  good  sense,  pure  morality,  and  a  competent 
'.finuDaiid  of  those  qualities  whidi  constitute  a  good 
ruauDoe;'  They  have  failed,  however,  to  keep  pos- 
smioD  of  public  fiivour,  and  the  fame  of  the  author 
rod  OQ  her  '  Old  English  Baron,*  which  is  now 
guendly  printed  along  with  the  story  of  Walpole. 
I 

HIBTOBIANS. 

A  Spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  reflection, 
onitpd  to  the  graces  of  literary  composition,  can 
hardly  be  laid  to  have  been  presented  by  any  Eng- 
lish historian  before  the  appearance  of  that  illus- 
^noos  triumvirate — Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon. 
The  eiriy  snnalists  of  Britain  recorded  mere  fables 
}'i<l  superstitions,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  truth. 
ibe  danie  pen  of  Buchanan  was  guided  by  party 
nnconr,  midignified  by  research.  Even  Milton, 
t)\m  he  let  himself  to  compose  a  history  of  his 
rjlire  cmmtry,  included  the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of 
Mtiomoath.  The  history  of  the  Long  Parliament 
'?  Maj  is  a  valuable  fragment,  and  the  works  of 
f  iamidoo  and  Burnet  are  interesting  though  pre- 
i'iioed  pictores  of  the  times.  A  taste  for  our  na- 
'.  ca]  uuialfl  Boon  began  to  call  for  more  extensive 
vnipHitioiis ;  and  in  1706  a  'Complete  History  of 
rji'iknd*  was  published,  containing  a  collection  of 
''iTJwi  works  previous  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
•-'•d  a  continuation  by  White  Kennet,  bishop  of 
tt'erfaoroagfa.      M.  Bapin,  a  Erench    Protestant 

'''^l-1725)»  who  had  come  over  to  England  with 
'^e  Prince  of  Orange,   and  resided  here  several 

'^^  teems  to  have  been  interested  in  our  affairs ; 
'^.  on  retnring  to  the  Hague,  he  there  composed  a 

*  iumiooos  history  of  England,  in  French,  which 
*v  speedily  translated,  and  enjoyed  great  popu< 

"•tr.  The  work  of  Kapin  is  still  considered  valu- 
^  - .  and  it  possesses  a  property  which  no  English 
-.♦hor  has  yet  been  able  to  confer  on  a  similar  nar- 
vi'jn,  that  of  impartiality;  but  it  wants  literary 
>*:?3rtJons.  A  more  laborious,  exact,  and  original 
'  ^turian.  appeared  in  Tbomas  Cabte  (1686-1754), 
-  v<  meditated  a  complete  domestic  or  civil  history 

*  tii^iand,  for  which  he  had  made  large  collections, 

*  '"tmged  by  public  subscriptions.     His  work  was 
T'Ktcd  in  1743,  aad  four  years  afterwards  the 

*«t  Tolame  appeared.  Unfortunately  Carte  made 
(<JC2<]Q  to  a  case,  which  he  said  had  come  under  his 
'^  ^'fftaTatum,  of  a  person  who  had  been  cured  of 

•  r  king't  evil  by  the  Ptetender,  then  in  exile  in 
rciee;  aad  this  Jacobite  sally  proved  the  ruin  of 
'  vork.    Subscribers  withdrew  their  names,  and 

'  *  biftorian  was  '  left  forlorn  and  abandoned  amid 

-  extensive   collections.'     A  second   and   third 

'[^^  howerer,  were  published  by  the  indefati- 

'  <:  collector,  and  a  fourth,  which  he  left  incom- 

**^,  was  puUisbed  after  his  death.     Carte  was 

''V  also  of  a  lAfeqfthe  Duke  of  Ormonde  remark- 
'  fcr  the  fulness  of  its  information,  but  disfigured 

"■    :« Jacobite  predilections. 
^le  Homam  Hutory  by  Hooke  also  belongs  to  this 

''^-.i.    II  oommences  with  the  building  of  Rome, 

-  !«  cootimied  to  the  downfall  of  the  common- 
>  th.    Hooke  was  patronised  by  Pope  (to  whom 

'  ^-^iicated  his  first  volume),  and  he  produced  a 
*'ci  wo^  which  still  maintains  its  place.    The 
''^*  HjhuDeof  this  hiatory  was  published  in  1733, 
**  .t  VM  not  completed  till  1771. 


Dm  COHTZBS  ]CIDI>I.BTON. 

^'>  1741  Da  Coir^M  Middleton  (1683-1750), 
«  Ea^lisb  dergymnn,  and  librarian  of  the  public 
fuy  It  Cambridge*  produced  his  historical  Life 


of  Cicero^  in  two  volumes.  Beviewing  the  whole  of 
the  celebrated  orator's  public  career,  and  the  princi- 
pal transactions  of  his  times — mixing  up  questions 
of  philosophy,  government,  and  politics,  with  the 
details  of  biography,  Middleton  compiled  a  highly 
interesting  work,  ftdl  of  varied  and  important  infor- 
mation, and  written  with  great  care  and  taste.  An 
admiration  of  tlie  rounded  style  and  flowing  periods 
of  Cicero  seems  to  have  produced  in  his  biographer 
a  desire  to  attain  to  similar  excellence  *,  and  perhaps 
no  author,  prior  to  Johnson's  great  works,  wrote 
English  with  the  same  careful  finish  and  sustained 
dignity.  The  graces  of  Addison  were  wanting,  but 
certainly  no  historical  writings  of  the  day  were  at 
all  comparable  to  Middleton's  memoir.  One  or  two 
sentences  from  his  summary  of  Cicero's  character 
wiU  exemplify  the  author's  style : — 

He  (Cicero)  made  a  just  distinction  between  bear- 
ing what  we  cannot  help,  and  approving  what  we  ought 
to  condemn ;  and  submitted,  therefore,  yet  never  con- 
sented to  those  usurpations ;  and  when  he  was  forced 
to  comply  with  them,  did  it  always  with  a  reluctance 
that  he  expresses  very  keenly  in  his  letters  to  his 
friends.  But  whenerer  that  force  was  removed,  and 
he  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  principles  and  act 
without  control,  as  in  his  consulship,  in  his  province, 
and  after  Ctesar's  death — the  only  periods  of  his  life 
in  which  he  was  truly  master  of  himself — there  we  see 
him  shining  out  in  his  genuine  character  of  an  excel- 
lent citizen,  a  great  magistrate,  a  glorious  patriot ; 
there  we  could  see  the  man  who  could  declare  of  him- 
self with  truth,  in  an  appeal  to  Atticus,  as  to  the  best 
witness  of  his  conscience,  that  he  had  always  done  the 
greatest  services  to  his  country  when  it  was  in  his 
power ;  or  when  it  was  not,  had  never  harboured  a 
thought  of  it  but  what  was  divine.  If  we  must  needs 
compare  him,  therefore,  with  Cato,  as  some  writers 
affect  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  if  Cato's  virtue  seem 
more  splendid  in  theory,  Cicero's  will  be  found  supe- 
rior in  practice ;  the  one  was  romantic,  the  other  was 
natural ;  the  one  drawn  from  the  refinements  of  the 
schools,  the  other  from  nature  and  social  life ;  the  one 
always  unsuccessful,  often  hurtful ;  the  other  always 
beneficial,  often  salutary  to  the  republic. 

To  conclude :  Cicero's  death,  though  violent,  cannot 
be  called  untimely,  but  was  the  proper  end  of  such  a 
life ;  which  must  also  have  been  rendered  less  glorious 
if  it  had  owed  its  preservation  to  Antony.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  only  what  he  expected,  but,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  was  reduced,  what  he  seems 
even  to  have  wished.  For  he,  who  before  had  been  timid 
in  dangers,  and  desponding  in  distress,  yet,  from  the 
time  of  Cossar's  death,  roused  by  the  desperate  state 
of  the  republic,  assumed  the  fortitude  of  a  hero ;  dis- 
carded all  fear ;  despised  all  danger ;  and  when  he 
could  not  free  his  countrv  from  a  tyranny,  provoked 
the  tyrants  to  take  that  life  which  he  no  longer  cared 
to  preserve.  Thus,  like  a  great  actor  on  the  stage,  he 
reserved  himself,  as  it  were,  for  the  last  act ;  and  aflcr 
he  had  played  his  part  with  dignity,  resolved  to  finish 
it  with  glory. 

Or  the  character  of  Julius  Csesar — 

Caesar  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble 
quality  that  could  exalt  human  nature,  and  give  a 
man  the  ascendant  in  society :  formed  to  excel  in 
peace,  as  well  as  in  war ;  provident  in  counsel ;  fear- 
less in  action ;  and  executing  what  he  had  resolved 
with  amazing  celerity ;  generous  beyond  measure  to 
his  friends ;  placable  to  his  enemies ;  and  for  parts, 
learning,  eloquence,  scarce  inferior  to  any  man.  His 
orations  were  admired  for  two  qualities  which  are 
seldom  fotmd  together — strength  and  elegance.  Cicero 
ranks  him  among  the  greatest  orators  that  Rome  ever 
bred  ;  and  Quintilian  says,  that  he  spoke  with  the 
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I  tame  force  with  which  be  fought ;  and  if  he  b(4  de- 
TOted  himKlf  to  the  bar,  would  hare  been  the  onlj 
mui  capable  of  riTallbg  Cicero.  Nor  was  he  a  maetet 
atilj'  of  the  politer  arts  ;  but  conTcnaDt  alao  with  the 
most  abttroM  and  critical  parti  of  learning;  and, 
,  among  other  wo^  which  he  publiihed,    addrened 
two  booke  to  Cicero  on  ths  an^ogy  of  language,  or 
the  art  of  nteaking  and  writing  coirectlj.    He  wag  a 
most  libemi  patron  of  wit  and  learning  wheresoever 
they  were  found  ;  and  out  of  hii  love  of  thone  talents, 
would  readily  naJdon  those  who  had  employed  them 
agunat  himself ;  rightly  judging   that    by   making 
such  men  his  friends,  he  should  draw  praises  from  the 
same  fountain  from  which  he  had  been  sspcrsed.    lli« 
capital  pasaioos  were  ambition  and  loie  of  pleasure, 
which  he  indulged  in  their  tomi  to  the  greatest  ex- 
cess ;  yet  the  mst  was  always  predominant,  to  which 
he  could  easily  laciiBce  all  the  charms  of  tiie  second, 
and  draw  pleasure  even  fVom  toilj  and  danger*  when 
they  ministered  to  his  glory.    For  he  thought  Tyranny, 
as  Cicero  aaya,  the  greatest  of  goddesses  ;  and  had  fre- 
quently in  hi*  mouth  a  Terse  of  Euripides,  which 
expiESaed  the  imago  of  his  soul,  that,  if  right  and 
justice  were  ercr  to  be  violated,  they  were  to  be  tIo- 
lated  for  the  sake  of  reigning.    This  was  the  chief  end 
111  parpose  of  his  life ;  the  echeme  that  he  had  formed 
im  his  early  youth  ;  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared 
him,  he  came  with  sobrie^  and  meditation  to  the 
bTenioD  of  the  republic     He  used  to  say  that  there 
•n  two  things  neoessarj  to  acquire  and  to  support 
power  — soldiers   and    money;  which   yet   depeuded 
lutually  upon  each  other.     With  money,  therefore, 
e   proiided    soldiers,    and   with    soldiers    extorted 
I  money ;  and  was  of  all  men  the  most  rapacious  in 
plundering  both  friends  and  foes,  sparing  neither 
ince,  nor  »t*te,  nor  temple,  nor  ertn  pnrate  per- 
ns who  were  known  to  possess  any  share  of  treasure, 
is  great  abilities  would  necessatilj  hare  made  him 
le  of  the  fint  citiiens  of  Rome ;  but  disdaining  the 
..nJitinn  of  a  subject,  be  could  nerer  rest  till  he 
made  himself  a  monarch.    In  acting  this  last  part, 
his  usual  prudence  seemed  to  fall  him,  as  if  the  height 
to  which  be  was  mounted  had  turned  his  head  and 
made  him  giddy;  for,  by  a  rain  ostentation  of  his 
power,  he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it;  and  as  men 
shorten  life  by  lliing  too  fast,  so,  by  an  intempe- 
e  of  raigning,  he  brought  hii  reign  to  a  vioieat 


Belying  on  the  valuable  coUectiont  of  Carte ;  ani' 
mated  by  a  strong  lore  of  literary  fame,  which  he 
iTowed  to  be  his  ruling  passion ;  deiiroua  also  of 
I  combating  the  popular  prqudice*  in  faronr  of  Elixa- 
beth  nnd  aRsinst  the  Stuarts ;  and  master  of  a  style 
'  singularly  fascinating,  simple,  and  graceful,  the  cele- 
.  brated  Uavid  Hume  left  hi*  philoaophical  (todies 
to  embark  in  historical  composition.  This  eminent 
I  person  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  bora  of  a  good 
I  family,  being  the  second  son  of  Joseph  Home  (the 
historian  first  spelt  the  name  Hume),  lidrd  of  Nine- 
'  wells,  near  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire.  David  was 
i  born  in  EdinburRhontheaSlh  of  Aprilnil.  Ader 
attending  the  univenity  of  Edinburgh,  his  friends 
were  anxious  that  he  should  commence  the  study  of 
the  luw,  hut  a  love  of  literature  rendered  him  a 
to  this  profession.  An  attempt  waa  then  mat 
establish  him  In  business,  and  he  was  pUc«d 
mercantile  honie  in  BristoL  This  employment  was 
found  equally  uncongenial,  and  Hume  removed  ~~ 
France,  where  he  paued  some  yean  in  literary  : 
tirpment,  living  with  the  ntmoat  frugality  and  ci 
I  on  the  small  allowance  made  hlia  by  his  umily.  He 
I  returned  in  I73T  to  puldjah  hU  tine  philosophical 
~ork,  the  Trtatin  on  Jivait  Natart,  whkh  be  ac- 


knowledges  '  fell  dead-bom  from  the  prcs*.'     A 
'  '  part  appeared  In  1740 ;  and  in  1743  be  pn>- 

1  two  Tolumei,  entitled  Ettayt  Moral  and  Phi- 

lotophkaL  Some  li  these  miaccllaneoui  prodoctioni 
are  remarkable  for  research  and  discriminatioo,  tod 
for  elegance  of  style.  In  17i3  he  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  a  young  noUe- 
man  of  deranged  intellccti ;  and  in  this  humiliating 
employment  the  philoaopher  continued  about  a 
twelvemonth.  He  next  made  an  utuucceMM  sl- 
t  to  be  appointed  profenor  of  moial  tdillowphy 
I  native  university,  after  wbidi  he  fottaoately 
obtained  the  situation  of  iecietaiy  to  lientenaot. 
General  St  Clair,  who  waa  first  appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Canada,  and  aftcr- 
warda  ambassador  to  Uie  conrta  of  Vienna  and 
Turin.  In  the  latter,  Hume  CQJojed  congenial  and 
reflned  aociety.   HaTingTemodeiledbU 'I^«>tiie<n 


Human  Nature,'  he  republiihed  it  in  1751  imdertbc 

title  of  an  Jn^uy  CoHcemiHg  Uit  Frmc^ila  ^ Marab. 
Next  year  he  Issued  two  vcdumcs  of  PolUkal  D"- 
courta,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  tJ  hi> 
studies.  aasuiDed  givtuitouily  the  office  of  libwian  <| 
to  the  Facnlty  of  Advocates.  He  now  struck  into  the 
path  of  historical  writing.    In  I7S4  appeared  the 
first  rolumfe  of  his  HMay  ofGnal  Britam,  contain- 
ing  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Cliarlea  L    It  was  'J 
aiaailcil  by  the  Whigs  with  nnusnal  bitterness,  and  , 
Hume  waa  so  disappointed,  partly  tram  the  attacks 
on  him,  and  partly  because  of  the  slow  sale  of  the  { 
work,  that  he  intended  retiring  to  France,  changing   ! 
his  name,  and  never  more  returning  to  hii  nstivc  ,' 
country.    The  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France 
prevented  this  step,  but  we  suspect  the  complacency  i 
of  Hume  and  hii  love  of  Scottsnd  would  otherwise 
have  frustrated  his  intention.    A  second  vulnme  of 
the  history  was  published,  with  more  aucceis,  in  , 
1757;  a  third  and  fourth  in  175S  :  and  the  two  last  i 
in  1762.    The  work  became  highly  popular;  editini 
followed  edition;  and  by  tmiversal  consent  Hume 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  English  historians.    In 
1763  our  author  accompanied  the  Earl  of  HertE-rd  i 
on  his  embassy  to  Farls,  wher^  he  was  ncelred  wiih   i 
marked  distinction.    In  1766  he  retunied  to  BmH-  [ 
kod,  but  was  induced  next  year  to  accept  the  ritoa-  | 
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tkm  of  under  secretary  of  state,  which  he  held  for 
two  years.  With  a  rerenae  of  £1000  a-year  (which 
he  considered  opulence),  the  historian  retired  to  his 
native  dty,  wfa^  he  oontinned  to  reside,  in  hahits 
of  intimacy  with  his  literary  friends,  till  his  death,  on 
&e  25th  A  August  1776.  His  easy  good-hnmoiued 
disposition,  his  literary  fame,  his  extensire  know- 
ledge and  respectalde  rank  in  society,  rendered  his 
company  always  agreeaUe  and  interesting,  even  to 
tibote  who  were  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  tone 
of  scepticism  which  pervades  all  his  writings.  His 
opinions  were  never  obtmded  on  his  friends:  he 
threw  out  dogmas  for  the  learned,  not  food  for  the 
multitude. 

The  history  of  Hume  is  not  a  work  of  high  au- 
thority, but  it  is  one  of  the  most  easy,  elegant, 
and  interesting  narratives  in  the  language.  The 
striking  parts  of  his  subject  are  related  with  a  pic- 
'  tuieaque  and  dramatic  force ;  and  his  dissertations 
00  the  state  of  parties  and  the  tendency  of  particu- 
lar events,  are  remarkable  for  the  philosophical  tone 
in  which  they  are  conceived  and  vrritten.  He  was 
too  indolent  to  be  exact ;  too  indifferent  to  sympa- 
thise heartily  with  any  political  party ;  too  sceptical 
on  matters  of  religion  to  appreciate  justly  the  frdl 
force  of  religious  principles  in  directing  the  course 
I  of  public  events.  An  enemy  to  all  turbulence  and 
'  enthusiasm,  he  naturally  leaned  to  the  side  of  settled 
government,  even  when  it  was  united  to  arbitrary 
power ;  and  though  he  could  *  shed  a  generous  tear 
for  the  fiite  of  Charles  L  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,' 
the  stmg^es  of  his  poor  countiymen  for  conscience' 
sake  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  excited 
with  hun  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  ridicule 
or  contempt.  He  could  even  forget  the  merits 
and  exaggerate  the  &ults  of  the  accomplished  and 
chivalrous  Raleigh,  to  shelter  the  sordid  injustice 
of  a  weak  and  contemptible  sovereign.  No  hatred 
of  ojppressioQ  bums  tluough  his  pages.  The  care- 
less epicurean  repose  of  the  philosopher  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  visions  of  liberty,  or  any  ardent 
aspirations  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Tet 
Home  was  not  a  slavish  worshipper  of  power. 
In  his  personal  character  he  was  liberal  and  inde- 
pendent: *he  had  early  in  life,'  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  'conceived  an  antipathy  to  the  Cid- 
vinistic  divines,  and  his  temperament  led  him  at 
all  times  to  regard  with  disgust  and  derision  that 
religious  enthusiasm  or  bigotry  with  which  the 
spirit  of  English  freedom  was,  in  his  opinion,  inse- 
parably associated:  his  intellect  was  also  perhaps 
too  active  and  original  to  submit  with  sufficient 
patienoe  to  the  preparatory  toils  and  long  suspended 
judgment  of  a  historian,  and  led  him  to  form  pre- 
mature conclusions  and  precipitate  theories,  which 
it  then  became  the  pride  of  his  ingenuity  to  justify.' 
A  love  of  paradox  undoubtedly  led  to  his  formation 
of  the  theory  that  the  English  government  was 
purely  despotic  and  absolute  before  the  accession  of 
the  Stoarto.  A  love  of  efSsct,  no  less  than  his  con- 
stitutional indolence,  may  have  betrayed  the  his- 
torian into  inconsistencies,  and  prompted  some  of 
his  exaggeration  and  high  colouring  relative  to  the 
mifortunate  Charles  I.,  his  trial  and  execution. 
Thus,  in  one  page  we  are  informed  that  *  the  height 
of  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extravagance  yet  re- 
mained— the  public  trial  and  execution  of  the  so- 
vereign.* Three  pages  farther  on,  the  historian 
lemarks — *  The  pomp,  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  of 
this  transaction,  corresponded  to  the  greatest  con- 
oeptioo  that  is  suggested  in  the  annals  of  human- 
kind ;  the  delegates  of  a  great  people  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  their  supreme  magistrate,  and  trying 
him  for  his  niisgovemment  and  breach  of  trust' 
With  fiiDilar  Inoonsistency  he  in  one  part  admits, 


and  in  another  denies,  that  Charles  was  insincere  in 
dealing  with  his  opponents.  To  illustrate  his  theory 
of  the  sudden  elevation  of  Cromwell  into  importance, 
the  historian  states  that  about  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment in  1640,  the  name  of  Oliver  is  not  to  be  found 
oftener  than  twice  upon  any  conunittee,  whereas  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  show  that  before 
the  time  specified,  Cromwell  was  in  forty-five  com- 
mittees, and  twelve  special  messages  to  the  Lords. 
Careless  as  to  facts  of  this  kind  (hundreds  of  which 
erron  have  been  pointed  out),  we  must  look  at  the 
general  character  of  Hume's  history;  at  its  dear 
and  admirable  narrative ;  the  philosophic  composure 
and  dignity  of  its  style;  the  sagacity  with  which 
the  views  of  confiicting  sects  and  parties  are  esti- 
mated and  developed;  the  large  admissions  which 
the  author  makes  to  his  opponents ;  and  the  high 
importance  he  everywhere  assigns  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters,  and  the  interests  of  learning  and 
literature.  Judged  by  this  elevated  standard,  the 
work  of  Hume  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  honour 
to  British  literature.  It  differs  as  widely  from  the 
previous  annals  and  compilations  as  a  finished  por- 
trait by  Reynolds  differs  from  the  rude  draughts 
of  a  country  artist.  The  latter  may  be  the  more 
faithful  external  likeness,  but  is  wanting  in  all  that 
gives  grace  and  sentiment,  sweetness  or  loftiness,  to 
the  general  composition. 

[_SUUe  ofPartiea  at  the  Jt^crmaium  inEnglandJ] 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  asserted  that  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  word  of  God  itself,  and  thus  to  counter- 
act the  will  of  heaven,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  uni- 
versal salvation,  had  published  that  salutary  doctrine 
to  all  nations  ;  that  if  this  practice  were  not  very  ab- 
surd, the  artifice  at  least  was  very  gross,  and  proved  a 
consciousness  that  the  glosses  and  traditions  of  the 
clergy  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  text 
dictated  by  Supreme  Intelligence ;  that  it  was  now 
necessary  for  the  people,  so  long  abused  by  interested 
pretensions,  te  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  to  examine 
whether  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  founded 
on  that  charter  which  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
te  be  derived  from  heaven  ;  and  that,  as  a  spirit  of 
research  and  curiosity  was  happily  revived,  and  men 
were  now  obliged  to  make  a  choice  among  the  con- 
tending doctrines  of  different  sects,  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  decision,  and,  above  all,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
should  be  set  before  them  ;  and  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  which  the  change  of  language  had  somewhat 
obscured,  be  again  by  their  means  revealed  to  man- 
kind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the 
people  see  with  their  own  eyes  was  a  mere  cheat,  and 
was  itself  a  very  gross  artifice,  by  which  the  new 
preachers  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of  them,  and 
to  seduce  them  from  those  pastors  whom  the  laws  of 
ancient  establishments,  whom  Heaven  itself,  had  ap- 
pointed for  their  spiritual  direction  ;  that  the  people 
were,  by  their  ignorance,  their  stupidity,  their  neces- 
saiy  avocations,  totally  unqualified  to  choose  their 
own  principles ;  and  it  was  a  mockeiy  to  set  materials 
before  them  of  which  they  could  not  possibly  make 
any  proper  use  ;  that  even  in  the  affairs  of  common 
Ufe,  ana  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  lay  more 
within  the  compass  of  human  reason,  the  laws  had  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  private 
jud^ent,  and  had,  happilv  for  their  own  and  the 
public  interest,  regulated  tneir  conduct  and  behaviour ; 
that  theological  quev<itions  were  placed  far  bevond  the 
sphere  of  vulgar  comprehension  ;  and  ecclesiastics 
themselves,  though  assisted  by  all  the  advontaji^es  of 
education,  erudition,  and  an  assiduous  study  of  the 
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I  science,  could  not  bo  fully  assured  of  a  just  decision  ; 
except  by  the  promise  mode  them  in  Scripture,  that 
(ilod  would  be  ever  present  with  his  church,  and  that 
the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  her  ;  that 
the  gross  errors  adopted  by  the  wisest  heathens  prove 
how  unfit  men  were  to  grope  their  own  way  through 
this  profound  darkness  ;  nor  would  the  Scriptures,  if 

'  trusted  to  every  man's  judgment,  be  able  to  remedy, 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  much  augment  those  fatal 
illuitions  ;  that  Sacred  Writ  itself  was  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity,  gave  rise  to  so  many  difficulties,  con- 
tained so  many  appearing  contradictions,  that  it  was 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  could  be  intrusted  into 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude  ;  that 
the  poetical  style  in  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  com- 
posed,  at  the  same  time  that  it  occasioned  uncertainty 
in  the  sense  by  its  multiplied  tropes  and  figures,  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  and  thereby 
tlirow  civil  society  into  the  most  furious  combustion  ; 
that  a  thousand  sects  must  arise,  which  would  pretend, 
each  of  them,  to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  would  be  able,  by  specious  arguments,  to  seduce 
silly  women  and  ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of 
the  most  monstrous  principles  ;  and  that  if  ever  this 
disorder,  dangerous  to  the  magistrate  himself,  re- 
ceived a  remedy,  it  must  be  from  the  tacit  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  in  some  new  authority ;  and  it 
was  evidently  better,  without  further  contest  or  in- 
quiry, to  adhere  peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore 
the  more  secure,  establishments. 

iThe  Middle  Agea — Progreu  of  Freedom,'] 

Those  who  cast  their  eye  on  the  general  revolutions 
of  society,  will  find  that,  as  almost  *11  improvements 
of  the  human  mind  had  reached  nearly  to  their  state 
of  perfection  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  there  was  a 
sensible  decline  from  that  point  or  period  ;  and  men 
thenceforth  gradually  relapsed  into  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  The  unlimited  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  consequent  despotism  of  its  monarchs, 
extinguished  all  emulation,  debased  the  generous 
spirits  of  men, and  depressed  the  noble  flame  by  which 
all  the  refined  arts  must  be  cherished  and  enlivened. 
The  military  government  which  soon  succeeded,  ren- 
dered even  the  lives  and  properties  of  men  insecure 
and  precarious ;  and  proved  destructive  to  those  vulgar 
and  more  necessary  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce ;  and  in  the  end,  to  the  military  art 
and  genius  itself,  by  which  alone  the  immense  fabric 
of  the  empire  could  be  supported.  The  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations  which  soon  followed,  overwhelmed 
all  human  knowledge,  which  was  already  far  in  its 
decline  ;  and  men  sunk  every  age  deeper  into  igno- 
rance, stupidity,  and  superstition ;  till  the  light  of 
ancient  science  and  history  had  very  nearly  suffered  a 
total  extinction  in  all  the  European  nations. 

I  But  there  is  a  point  of  depression  as  well  as  of  ex- 
altation, from  which  human  afifairs  naturally  return 

'  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  beyond  which  they  sel- 
dom pass,  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline. 
The  period  in  which  the  people  of  Christendom  were 
the  lowest  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  in  dis- 
orders of  every  kind,  may  justly  be  fixed  at  the 
eleventh  century,  about  the  age  ox  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  from  that  era  the  sun  of  science,  begin- 
ning to  re-ascend,  threw  out  many  gleams  of  light, 
which  preceded  the  full  morning  when  letters  were 
revivcil  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Danes  and 
other  northern  people  who  had  so  long  infested  all 
the  coasts,  and  even  the  inland  parts  of  Europe,  by 
their  depredations,  having  now  learned  the  arts  of 
tillage  and  agriculture,  found  a  certain  subsistence  at 
home,  and  were  no  longer  tempted  to  desert  their  in- 
dustry in  order  to  seek  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
rapine  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours.    The 


feudal  governments  also,  among  the  more  southern 
nations,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system ;  aod  thoagh 
that  strange  species  of  civil  polity  was  ill  fitted  to  in- 
sure either  liberty  or  tranquillity,  it  was  preferable  to 
the  universal  license  and  disoraer  which  had  every 
where  preceded  it. 

.  It  may  appear  strange  that  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
which  seems,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  hare 
daily  increased  the  number  of  slaves,  should  in  later 
times  have  proved  so  general  a  source  of  liberty  ;  but 
this  difiference  in  the  events  proceeded  from  a  great 
difference  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  thoee 
institutions.  The  ancient  barons,  obliged  to  maintain 
themselves  continually  in  a  military  posture,  and 
little  emulous  of  eloquence  or  splendour,  employed 
not  their  villains  as  domestic  servants,  much  less  as 
manufacturers  ;  but  composed  their  retinue  of  free- 
men, whose  military  spirit  rendered  the  chieftain  for- 
midable to  his  neighbours,  and  who  were  ready  to 
attend  him  in  every  warlike  enterprise.  The  villains 
were  entirely  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
master's  land,  and  paid  their  rents  either  in  com  and 
cattle,  and  other  produce  of  the  farm,  or  in  servile 
offices,  which  they  performed  about  the  baron's  family, 
and  upon  the  farms  which  he  retained  in  his  own  pos- 
session. In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved  and 
money  increased,  it  was  found  that  these  services, 
though  extremely  burdensome  to  the  villain,  were 
of  little  advantage  to  the  master  ;  and  that  the 
produce  of  a  large  estate  could  be  mucii  more  conve- 
niently disposed  of  by  the  peasants  themselves,  who 
raised  it,  than  by  the  landlord  or  his  bailiff,  who  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  receive  it.  A  commutation 
was  therefore  made  of  rents  for  services,  and  of  money 
rents  for  those  in  kind  ;  and  as  men,  in  a  subsequent 
age,  discovered  that  farms  were  better  cultivated 
where  the  farmer  enjoyed  a  security  in  his  possession, 
the  practice  of  granting  leases  to  the  peasant  began  to 
prevail,  which  entirely  broke  the  bonds  of  servitude, 
already  much  relaxed  from  the  former  practices. 
After  this  manner  villanagc  went  gradually  into  dis- 
use throughout  the  more  civilised  parts  of  Europe: 
the  interest  of  the  master  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave 
concurred  in  this  alteration.  The  latest  laws  which 
we  find  in  England  for  enforcing  or  regulating  this 
species  of  servitude,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  And  thouch  the  ancient  statutes  on  this  head 
remain  unrepealed  by  parliament,  it  appears  that, 
before  the  end  of  Elizabeth,  the  distinction  of  villain 
and  freeman  was  totally  though  insensibly  abolisihed, 
and  that  no  person  remained  in  the  state  to  whom  the 
former  laws  could  be  applied. 

Thus  personal  freedom  became  almost  general  in 
Europe ;  an  advantage  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
increase  of  political  or  civU  liberty,  and  which,  even 
where  it  was  not  attended  with  this  salutary  effect, 
served  to  give  the  members  of  the  community  some  of 
the  most  considerable  advantages  of  it. 

[Deedk  and  CJuxrader  of  Qtiem  Elizabdk»'\ 

Some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tender^ 
ness  for  Essex,  and  filled  her  with  the  deepest  sorroir 
for  the  consent  which  she  had  unwarily  given  to  his 
execution. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  foita- 
nate  expedition  against  Cadiz,  observing  the  increase 
of  the  queen's  fond  attachment  towards  him,  took 
occasion  to  regret. that  the  necessity  of  her  service 
required  him  often  to  be  absent  ftom  her  person,  and 
exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his  enemies, 
more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  could  employ 
against  him.  She  was  moved  with  this  tender  jca* 
lousy  ;  and  making  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  denivd 
him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  aasured 
him  that  into  whatever  di^;nce  he  should  fall,  whal- 
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erer  prejadicea  she  might  be  induced  to  entertain 
against  him,  yet  if  he  sent  her  that  ring,  she  would 
immediatelT,  upon  sight  of  it,  recall  her  former  tender- 
nest,  would  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would 
lend  a  faroniable  ear  to  his  apology.     Essex,  not- 


withstonding  all  his  misfortunes,  reserved  this  pre- 
rioiia  gift  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  after  his  trial 
sod  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment, 
snd  be  committed  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Notting- 
bsm,  whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen.  The 
coantess  was  prevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the  mortal 
rnemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commission  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that  her  favourite  would 
make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and  who 
ucribed  the  neglect  of  it  to  his  invincible  obstinacy, 
wi8,ailer  much  delay  and  many  internal  combats, 
pushed  by  resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.    The  Countess  of  Nottingham  fall- 
ing into  sickness,  and  affected  with  the  near  approach 
of  death,  was  seized  with  remorse  for  her  conduct ;  and 
having  obtained  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she  craved 
her  pMdon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret.    The 
qoeen,  astonished  with  this  incident,  burst  into  a 
furious  passion  :  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her 
bed ;  and  crying  to  her  that  God  might  pardon  her, 
but  she  never  could,  she  broke  from  her,  and  thence- 
forth resigned  herself  over  to  the  deepest  and  most 
iDcurable  melancholy.    She  rejected  all  consolation  : 
fthe  even  refused  food  and  sustenance ;  and,  throwing 
henelf  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immov- 
able, feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  de- 
claring life  and  existence  an  insufferable  burden  to 
her.    Few  words  she  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  ex- 
pressive  of  some  inward  grief  which  she  cared  not  to 
reveal:  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief  vent  which 
she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  they 
diacovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease  or  as- 
suage them.    Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upon  the 
carpet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought 
her;  and  her  physicians  could  not  persuade  her  to 
allow  herself  to  be  put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial 
of  any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  to  her.    Her 
anxiouii  mind  at  last  had  so  long  preyed  on  her  frail 
body,  tiiat  her  end  was  visibly  approaching ;  and  the 
cooDcil  being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper,  admiral, 
and  lecretajry,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
niccenor.     She  answered  with  a  faint  voice  that  as 
tht  had  held  a  r^al  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than 
a  royal  successor.     Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain 
benelf  more    particularly,  she  subjoined  that   she 
would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her ;  and  who  should 
that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots! 
Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied  that  she  did 
NO,  nor  did  her  mind  in  (he  least  wander  from  him. 
Her  voice  soon  after  left  her ;  her  senses  failed ;  she 
fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some 
hoars,  and  she  expired  gently,  without  farther  strug- 
gle or  oonTaLsion  (March  24),  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day, 
which  had  shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe.  There  are  few  great  personages  in  his- 
toiy  who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of 
eoemles  and  the  adulation  of  friends  than  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  repu- 
utioQ  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length 
of  her  administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her 
character,  were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices ;  and 
obliging  her  detractors  to  abate  much  of  their  invec- 
tives, and  her  admirers  somewhat  of  their  panegyrics, 
have  aft  la«t,  in  spite  of  political  factions,  and  what 
i«  more,  of  religious  animosities,  produced  a  uniform 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct.  Her  vigour, 
her  constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  penetration,  vi- 


gilance, and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest 
praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any 
person  that  ever  filled  a  throne :  a  conduct  less  rigo- 
rous, less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  per- 
fect character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind  she  con- 
trolled all  her  more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and 
prevented  {hem  from  running  into  excess :  her  hero- 
ism was  exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  from 
avarice,  her  friendship  from  partiality,  her  active 
temper  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition:  she 
guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success 
from  lesser  infirmities;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the 
desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the 
sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed 
with  a  great  command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained 
an  uncontrolled  ascendant  over  her  people ;  and  while 
she  merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she 
also  engaged  their  affections  by  her  pretended  ones. 
Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
more  difficult  circumstances ;  uid  none  ever  conducted 
the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and  feli- 
city. Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  tole- 
ration— the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions 
— she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence, 
from  those  confusions  in  which  theological  controversy 
had  involved  all  the  neighbouring  nations:  and 
though  her  enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Europe,  the  most  active,  the  most  enterprising,  the 
least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make 
deep  impressions  on  their  states;  her  own  greatness 
meanwhile  remained  untouched  and  unimnaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourish- 
ed under  her  reign,  share  the  praise  of  her  success ; 
but  instead  of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they 
make  great  addition  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them, 
their  advancement  to  her  choice ;  they  were  supported 
by  her  constancy,  and  with  all  their  abilities,  they 
were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue  ascendant  over 
her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  she 
remained  equally  mistreis:  the  force  of  the  tender 
passions  was  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind 
was  still  superior ;  and  the  combat  which  her  victory 
visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of 
her  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sen- 
timents. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted 
the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,yet  lies  still 
exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable 
because  more  natuni,  and  which,  according  to  the 
different  views  in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable 
either  of  exalting  beyond  measure  or  diminishing  the 
lustre  of  her  character.  This  prejudice  is  founded  on 
the  consideration  of  her  sex.  When  we  contemplate 
her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the 
highest  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  and  exten- 
sive capacity;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of 
temper,  some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  which 
her  sex  is  distinguished.  But  the  true  method  of 
estimating  her  merit  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  consi- 
derations, and  consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being 
placed  in  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  mistress  ;  but  her 
qualities  .as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some  consider- 
able exceptions,  are  the  object  of  undisputed  applause 
and  approbation. 


DB  WILLUJI  ROBERTfiOK. 

Dr  William  Robertson  was  bom  at  Borthwick, 

county  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1721.    His  father 

I  was  a  clergyman,  minister  of  Borthwick,  and  after- 
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inrdi  of  the  Greytriait  churcb,  Edinburgh ;  the 
wu  bUo  edncated  for  the  cburch.  In  1743 
iru  appointed  minister  of  GUdnQuir,  In  Hod- 
diDgtonahire,  whence  he  remored,  in  1758,  to  be 
incumbent  of  Lady  Yester's  pariih  in  Edinburgh- 
He  bad  diBtingolshed  himielf  by  bii  talents  In  the 


wauun  RobeRacm. 


of  Qiuat  Mary  and  of  Kiim  Ja 
Aixatioii  U>  the  Crown  of  Enfftand,  by  vhich  bii  tbr- 
tane  wu  benefited  to  the  extent  oT  £600,  and  hia 
■  by  one  eflort  placed  on  an  imperiahable 
basil.  No  flrat  work  wai  ever  more  moceufuL  The 
author  waa  congratulated  by  all  who  were  illuttrioui 
for  their  rank  or  talenta.  He  wsa  appointed  chaplain 
of  Stirling  castle;  in  two  years  ^nerwardi  he  waa 
nominated  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary 
for  Scotland ;  and  he  waa  saccetsively  made  prin- 
cipal of  the  UDiversity  of  E^nburgh,  and  historio- 
grapher fur  Scotland,  with  a  aaluy  of  £300  per 
annum.  Stimulated  by  inch  success,  as  well  as  by 
a  love  of  composition,  Dr  Kobertson  continued  his 
I  studies,  and  in  1769  he  produced  his  Hiitory  </  ihe 
t  Seign  of  Charia  V.,  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  for 
wiiich  he  received  frora  the  booksellers  the  princely 
n  of  £4500.  Jt  waa  equally  well  raceived  with 
his  former  work.  In  1777  be  published  his  Hittory 
I  of  Aatriea,  and  in  1 79 1  his  Bitlorical  DitguUiliim 
OH  AneieiU  India,  a  slight  work,  to  which  be  had 
been  led  by  M^or  Bennel'*  Memoirs,  of  a  Map  of 
Hindostan.  For  many  yean  Dr  Robertson  was 
leader  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  evinced 
in  the  General  Assembly  a  readiness  and  eloquence 
in  debate  which  his  fHend  Gibbon  might  hare 
envied  in  the  Houae  of  Commons.  AlW  a  gradual 
decay  of  his  powers,  this  accompliihed.  hittorian 
died  on  the  11th  of  June  1793,  in  the  sevcnty-ftnt 
year  of  his  age. 

The  '  History  of  Scotland'  possesses  the  interest 
and  something  of  the  character  of  a  tncmoir  of  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots.  This  unfortunate  princess  forms 
""-  "" — "o  of  the  work;  and  though  Hobertaon 
tg  the  number  of  her  indiscriminate 
admirers  and  apcdogists,  he  labours  (with  more  of 


the  art  of  the  writer  to  produce  *  romantic  and  in- 
tereating  noirstiTe,  than  with  the  zeal  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  establish  truth)  lo  awaken  the  sympathie* 
of  the  reader  strongly  in  her  behalf.  The  luminoos 
historical  views  and  retrospects  io  which  this  hiato- 
rian  excels,  were  indicated  in  bis  intradoctory  chap- 
ter on  Scottish  history,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Mary. 
Though  a  brief  and  rapid  summary,  this  chapter  is 
finely  written,  and  is  remarkable  eqnidly  for  ele- 
gance and  perspicuity.  The  style  of  Robertson 
seems  to  have  surprised  his  contemporsriei ;  and 
Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  eiptes*ea 
the  filling  with  his  usual  point  and  vivacity-  '  Be- 
fore I  read  your  history,  I  should  probably  have 
been  glad  to  dictate  to  you,  and  (I  will  venture  to 
say  it — it  satirises  nobody  but  myself)  should  have  I 
thought  I  did  honour  to  an  obscure  Scotch  clergy-  ', 
man  by  directing  his  studies  by  my  superior  lights  . 
and  abilities,  fiow  you  liave  saved  me,  sir,  from 
making  a  ridiculous  figure,  by  making  so  great  a  I 
one  yourself!  But  could  I  suspect  that  a  man  I 
believe  much  younger,  and  whose  dialect  I  scamc 
understood,  and  who  came  to  me  with  all  the  diffi- 
dence and  modesty  of  a  very  middling  author,  and 
who  I  was  told  had  passed  his  life  in  a  small  living 
near  Edinburgh — could  I  then  suspect  that  he  had 
not  only  written  what  all  the  world  now  allows  the 
beat  modern  history,  but  that  he  had  written  i' 
the  purest  Engliih,  and  with  as  much  seeming  km 
ledge  of  men  and  courts  as  if  he  had  passed  all  faia 
life  in  important  embassies  f  This  is  delicate  tbongh 
somewhat  overstrained  flattery.  Two  of  the  quarto 
volumes  of  Hume's  history  had  then  been  published, 
and  his  inimitable  essays  were  also  before  the  world, 
showing  that  in  mere  style  a  Scotchman  conld  carry 
off  the  palm  for  ease  and  elegance.  Bobertson  is  . 
more  uniform  and  measured  ^an  Hume.  He  haa 
few  salient  pointa.  and  no  careless  beauties.  Hia  ' 
s^Ie  is  a  full  and  equable  stream,  that  rolls  every- 
where the  tame,  wiUiont  lapsing  into  irregularity, 
or  overflowing  iU  prescribed  course.  It  wants  spirit 
and  Tariety.  Of  grandeur  or  dignity  there  is  no 
defldency,  and  when  the  subject  awakens  a  train 
of  lofty  or  philosophical  ideaa,  the  manner  of  the 
historian  is  in  fine  accordance  with  his  matter.  [ 
When  he  sums  up  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  or 
traces  the  progress  of  society  and  the  influence  of 
laws  and  government,  we  reci^nise  the  mind  and 
langnage<^a  master  inhiatorical  compodtian.  Th« 
artiflciiLl  graces  of  his  style  are  also  finely  diiidaycd  , 
in  scenes  of  tendemessand  pathos,  or  in  picturesque  1 
description.  His  acconnt  of  the  beauty  and  snlur-  I 
ings  at  Mary,  or  of  the  voyage  of  Ccdumbus,  wh^n 
the  first  glimpses  ot  the  sew  worid  broke  upon  the 
adventurers,  possesses  almost  enough  of  imaginatioD 
to  rank  it  with  poetry.    The  whole  of  the  '  History 


indeed  full  of  the  strongest  ii 
■eiy  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  gk 
luxuriance  of*^  its  soil,  the  primitive 
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globe,  the  I 

ners  of  iU 
.  the  pomp,  msgniScenoe,  and  cruelty  cd  its 
conquerors,  all  form  a  series  of  historical  pictntra 
and  images  that  powerfully  affect  the  mind.     No 
history  OC  America  can  ever  supplant  the  work  of 
Robertson,  for  his  materials  are  ao  well  arrmngr*!.   I 
bis  information  so  varied,  his  philosophical  reflec-   r 
tioos  so  just  and  striking,  and  his  narrative  so  i 
graceful,  that  nothing  could  be  added  bat   mere 
details  destitute  of  any  interest    His  '  History  of 
the  Keign  of  Charles  V.'  wants  this  natural  romacoc. 
but  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  historian,  aod 
the  enla:^  and  libend  spirit  of  his  philDS<nifaic)d   ; 
inquiries,  arcscarcely  leas  worthyofoommeddatioD.   ' 
The   first  volume,  which   deacribei  the   state  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  centnry,  cootaina 
"    result  of  much  study  and  reaearch,  ezpteued  in 
186  , 
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language  often  doquent,  and  generally  pleasing  and 
hamioiiiouf.  If  the '  pomp  and  strut'  which  Cowper 
the  poet  imputes  to  Robertson  be  sometimes  ap- 
parent in  the  orderly  succession  of  well-balanced 
and  equally  flowing  periods,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  also  much  real  dignity  and 
power,  springing  from  the  true  eleration  of  intellec- 
toal  and  moral  diaracter. 

A  late  acute  critic,  Mr  Gifford,  has  thus  discri- 
minated between  the  styles  of  Hume  and  Robertson : 
'  Hume,  the  most  contracted  in  his  subject,  is  the 
most  finished  in  execution ;  the  nameless  number- 
less graces  of  his  style;  the  apparent  absence  of 
elaboratiaiiv  yet  the  real  efibct  produced  by  efforts 
the  most  elaborate ;  the  simplicity  of  his  sentences, 
the  perspicuity  of  his  ideas,  the  purity  of  his  ex- 
pression, entitle  him  to  the  name  and  to  the  praises 
of  another  Xenophon.  Robertson  never  attained  to 
the  same  graceful  ease,  or  the,  same  unbounded 
Tuiety  of  expression.  With  a  fine  ear  and  exact 
judgment  in  tiie  construction  of  his  sentences,  and 
with  an  absence  of  Scotticisms,  truly  wonderftil  in 
I  one  who  had  never  ceased  to  converse  with  Scots- 
men, there  is  in  the  sentences  of  this  historian 
fomething  resembling  the  pace  of  an  animal  disci- 
plined by  assiduous  practice  to  the  curb,  and  never 
moring  but  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  manage. 
The  taste  of  Hume  was  Greek — ^Attic  Greek  :  he 
had,  as  far  as  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  would 
permit,  collected  the  very  juice  and  flavour  of  their 
stjle^and  transfVised  it  into  his  own.  Robertson, 
we  suspect*  though  a  good,  was  never  a  profound 
icholar :  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  education, 
and  his  esarly  engagement  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fescioQ,  he  had  little  leisure  to  be  learned.  Both,  in 
their  several  ways,  were  men  of  the  world;  but 
Home,  polisbed  by  long  intercourse  with  the  best 
iociety  in  Ftance,  as  weU  as  liis  own  country,  trans- 
ferred some  portion  of  easy  high-breeding  from  his 
manners  to  his  writings;  while  his  friend,  though 
no  man  was  evermore  completely  emancipated  fix>m 
the  bigotry  of  a  Scots  minister,  or  from  the  pedantry 
of  the  h^id  of  a  college,  in  his  intercourse  (which 
he  assiduously  courted)  with  the  great,  did  not  catch 
that  last  grace  and  polish  which  intercourse  with- 
out equality  will  never  produce,  and  which,  for  that 
Risoo,  mere  tfovcuu  rarely  acquire  from  society 
more  lib^al  or  more  dignified  than  what  is  found  in 
tbeir  own  rank.' 

ICharacter  of  Mary  Queen  o/Scots.^ 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  the  utmost  ele- 
Saooe  of  external  form,  she  added  those  accomplish- 
ments which  render  their  imnression  irresistible. 
Polite,  a&ble,  insinuating,  sprigntly,  and  capable  of 
speaking  and  of  writing  with  equal  ease  and  dignity. 
Sudden,  however,  and  violent  in  all  her  attachments, 
because  her  heart  was  warm  and  unsuspicious.  Im- 
patient of  contradiction,  because  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No 
stranger,  on  some  occasions,  to  dissimulation,  which, 
is  that  perfidious  court  where  she  received  her  edu- 
cation, was  reckoned  among  the  necessary  arts  of 
goTemment.  Not  insensible  of  flattery,  or  uncon- 
KioQs  of  that  pleasure  with  which  almost  every  woman 
beholds  the  influence  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed 
vith  the  qualities  which  we  love,  not  with  the  talents 
that  we  admire,  she  was  an  agreeable  woman  rather 
than  an  illustrious  queen.  The  rivacity  of  her  spirit, 
not  lufficientlv  tempered  with  sound  judgment,  and 
the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was  not  at  all  times 
under  the  restraint  of  discretion,  betrayed  her  both 
into  errors  and  into  crimes.  To  say  that  she  was 
always  unfortonate  will  not  account  for  that  long  and 


almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which 
befell  her ;  we  must  likewise  add  that  she  was  often 
imprudent.  Her  passion  for  Damley  was  rash,  youth- 
ful, and  excessive.  And  though  the  sudden  transition 
to  the  opposite  extreme  was  the  natural  efiect  of  her 
ill-requited  love,  and  of  his  ingratitude,  insolence, 
and  brutality,  yet  neither  these  nor  Bothwell's  artful 
address  and  important  services  can  justify  her  attach- 
ment to  that  nobleman.  Even  the  manners  of  the 
age,  licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for  this 
unhappy  passion ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on 
that  tragical  and  infamous  scene  which  followed  upon 
it  with  less  abhorrence.  Humanity  will  draw  a  veil 
over  this  part  of  her  character  which  it  cannot  ap- 
prove, and  may,  perhaps,  prompt  some  to  impute  her 
actions  to  her  situation  more  than  to  her  dispositions, 
and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  former  rather 
than  accuse  the  perverseness  of  the  latter.  Mary's  suf- 
ferings exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those 
tragical  distresses  which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite 
sorrow  and  commiseration ;  and  while  we  survey  them, 
we  are  apt  altogether  to  forget  her  frailties ;  we  think 
of  her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approve  of  our 
tears  as  if  they  were  shed  for  a  person  who  had  at- 
tained much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  omitted  in  writing  the  history  of  a  female 
reign,  all  contemporary  authors  agree  in  ascribing  to 
Marv  the  utmost  beautv  of  countenance  and  elegance 
of  shape  of  which  the  human  form  is  capable.  Her 
hair  was  black,  though,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
that  age,  she  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks,  and  of 
diflTerent  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark  gray,  her 
complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  her  hands  and 
arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  colour. 
Her  stature  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to  the  majestic. 
She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace. 
Her  taste  for  music  was  just,  and  she  both  sung  and 
played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skill.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  began  to  grow  fat,  and  her 
long  confinement  and  the  coldness  of  the  houses  in 
which  she  had  been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheu- 
matism, which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs. 
'No  man,'  says  Brantome,  'ever  beheld  her  person 
without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read  her  history 
without  sorrow.' 

[Martin  Luther^ 

[From  tbe  ■  History  of  Charles  T.*] 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  increased,  and 
the  tempest  which  had  been  so  long  a  gathering  was 
ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence  against  the 
Protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  by  a  seasonable 
death,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its  destructive  rage. 
Having  gone,  though  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
and  durme  a  rigorous  season,  to  his  native  city  of 
Eysleben,  m  order  to  compose,  by  his  authority,  a 
dissension  among  the  counts  of  Mansfield,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  inflammation  in  his  stomach, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the 
sixty>third  year  of  his  age.  As  he  was  raised  up  by 
providence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  interesting  revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there 
is  not  any  person,  perhaps,  whose  character  has  been 
drawn  with  such  opposite  colours.  In  his  own  age, 
one  party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  rage, 
when  they  saw  with  what  a  daring  hand  he  over- 
turned everything  which  they  held  to  be  sacred,  or 
valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all 
the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a 
demon.  The  other,  warmed  with  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  which  they  thought  he  merited  as  the  re- 
storer of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church, 
ascribed  to  him  perfections  above  the  condition  of 
humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  venera- 
^^^*__^     ^187 
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tion  bordering  on  that  whicli  should  be  paid  only  to 
those  who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
hearen.  It  is  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undistinguish- 
ing  censure  or  the  exaggerated  praise  of  his  contem- 
poraries, that  ought  to  reflate  the  opinions  of  the 
present  age  concerning  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  re- 
garded as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintain 
his  own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  industry  in 
propagating  them,  are  virtues  which  shine  so  conspi- 
cuously in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an 
eminent  degree.  To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal 
justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of  manners  as 
became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer ; 
such  sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he 
delivered ;  and  such  perfect  disinterestedness  as  affords 
no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to 
all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies 
of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  church  to  his  disciples,  re- 
maining satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  pro- 
fessor in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of 
Wittembeig,  with  the  moderate  appointments  annexed 
to  these  offices.  His  extraordinary  qualities  were 
alloyed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human 
frailty  and  human  passions.  These,  however,  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  male- 
volence or  corruption  oi  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken 
their  rise  from  tne  same  source  with  many  of  his  vir- 
tues. His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its 
operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  a^tated  by 
violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with 
an  impetuosity  which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits, 
or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation. 
By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess, 
he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was 
often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him  to  cen- 
sure. His  confidence  that  his  own  opinions  were  well- 
founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness ;  his  firmness  in  adhering 
to  them,  to  obstinacy ;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his 
adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accustomed  nim- 
sclf  to  consider  everything  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he 
expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men ; 
and  without  making  any  allowances  for  their  timidity 
or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as  disap- 
pointed him,  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective 
mingled  with  contempt.  Regardless  of  an^  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  character  when  his  doctnnes  were 
attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal 
dignity  of  Henry  V III.,  nor  the  eminent  learning  and 
abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

Rut  these  indecencies,  of  which  Luther  was  guilty, 
must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  violence  of  his 
temper.  They  ought  to  be  charged  in  part  on  the 
manners  of  the  age.  Among  a  rude  people,  unac- 
quainted with  those  maxims  which,  by  putting  con- 
tinual restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have 
polished  society  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes 
of  eveiy  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong 
emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  language  with- 
out reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time  the  works 
of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they 
were  not  only  authorised,  by  the  example  of  eminent 
writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with 
the  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but  in  a  dead  tongue, 
indecencies  of  every  kind  ap]jear  less  shocking  tnan 
in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem 
gross,  because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men, 
we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  and  maxims 

not  by  those  of  another  ;  for  al- 


of  their  own  age,  not  Dy 
though  virtue  and  vice  are 


at  all  times  the  same. 


manners  ajid  customs  vary  continually.  Some  parts 
of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear  to  us  most  culp- 
able, gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  w&b 
even  by  some  of  those  qualities,  whidi  we  are  now  apt 
to  blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  accomplisbing  the 
great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse  mankind, 
when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  to  en- 
counter the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper 
daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither  have 
reached  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. A  spirit  more  amiable,  but  less  vigorous 
than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk  back  from  the 
dangers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted. 

[Biteovery  of  America.] 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  1492,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators, 
who  sent  up  their  supplications  to  heaven  for  the 
prosperous  issue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wished 
rather  than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  arrived  there  without  any 
occurrence  that  would  have  deserved  notice  on  any 
other  occasion.  But  in  a  voyage  of  such  expectation 
and  imjiortance,  every  circumstance  was  the  object  of 
attention.  •  • 

Upon  the  1st  of  October  they  were,  according  to 
the  admiral's  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  to  the  west  of  tne  Canaries ;  but,  lest  his  men 
should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the 
navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only 
five  nundred  and  eightj-four  leagues ;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot  nor  those 
of  the  other  ships  had  skill  sufficient  to  convct  this 
error  and  discover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been 
above  three  weeks  at  sea ;  they  had  proceeded  far  be- 
yond what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed 
possible;  all  their  prognostics  of  discoveiy,  drawn 
from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumstances,  had 
proved  fallacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which 
their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander 
had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amused  them, 
had  been  altogether  illusive,  and  their  prospect  of 
success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.  These 
reflections  occurred  often  to  men  who  had  no  other 
object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and  disoouise  con- 
cerning the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  ex- 
pedition. They  made  impression  at  first  upon  the 
ignorant  and  timid,  and  extending  by  d^rees  to  such 
as  were  better  informed  or  more  resolute,  the  con- 
tagion spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship.  From 
secret  whispers  or  murmurings  they  proceeded  to  open 
cabals  and  public  complaints.  They  taxed  their 
sovereign  with  inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paying  such 
regard  to  the  vain  promises  and  rash  conjectures  of 
an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical 
scheme.  They  affirmed  that  they  had  fiHly  performed 
their  duty  by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  and 
hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refusing 
to  follow  any  longer  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain 
destruction.  They  contended  that  it  was  necessary 
to  think  of  returning  to  Spain  while  their  crmzj 
vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  tea,  but 
expressed  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  prove 
vam,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  favour- 
able to  their  course,  must  render  it  impossible  to  sail 
in  the  opposite  direction.  All  agreed  that  Columbus 
should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  measure  on 
which  their  common  safety  dependea.  Some  of  the 
more  audacious  proposed,  as  the  most  expeditious  and 
certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remon- 
strances, to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  being  persuaded 
that,  upou  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  os- 
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raccenful  projector  would  excite  little  conoen,  and 
be  iiMjuired  into  with  no  curiosity. 

Columbus  WM  fully  sensible  of  bis  perilous  situa- 
tion. He  bad  obserred,  with  great  uneasiness,  the  fatal 
opention  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing  dis- 
affection  among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now 
ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained, 
howerer,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He  affected  to 
•eem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he 
Appeared  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man 
i4tisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  confident 
of  success.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of 
tDBtnnation  to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endei^ 
voured  to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice  by 
magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which 
thcj  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occasions  he 
anamed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them 
▼ith  rengeasce  from  their  sorereign  if,  by  their  das- 
tardly behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort 
to  promote  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish 
name  above  that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with 
teditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
been  aocuotomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  per- 
tuaave,  and  not  only  restrained  them  from  those 
Tiolent  excesses  which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed 
with  them  to  accompany  their  admiral  for  some  time 

iODg^. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
proportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks, 
making  towards  the  south-west.  Columbus,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
guided  in  seyeral  of  their  discoveries  by  the  motion 
of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that 
qn&rter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after 
holding  on  for  several  days  in  this  new  direction 
without  any  better  succ^s  than  formerly,  having  seen 
no  object  during  thirty  days  but  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
tbe  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  faster  than  they 
bad  risen ;  their  fears  revired  with  additional  force ; 
impatience,  rage,  and  despair  appeared  in  every  coun- 
tenance. All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost.  The 
officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in 
opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now  took  part 
with  the  private  men ;  they  assembled  tumultuously 
on  the  deck,  expostulated  with  their  commander, 
mingled  threats  with  their  expostulations,  and  re- 
quired him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  return  to 
Kunpe.  Col  ambus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
aTail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which, 
baring  been  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  oflTect ;  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  the 
Knooesi  of  the  expedition  among  men  in  whose  breasts 
icar  had  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment.  He 
uw  that  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  employing 
nther  gentle  or  severe  measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so 
general  and  soriolent.  It  was  necessary,  on  all  these 
Mooonts,  to  soothe  passions  which  he  could  no  longer 
command,  ajud  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous 
to  be  diecked.  He  promised  solemnly  to  his  men 
that  he  would  comply  with  their  request,  provided 
they  would  accompany  him  and  obey  his  command 
for  three  days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time, 
land  were  not  discovoed,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
tuteiprise,  and  direct  his  course  towards  Spain. 

Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn 
their  faces  agiUn  towards  their  native  country,  this 
proposition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonable  ;  nor 
did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himself  to  a 
term  so  short.  The  presages  of  discovering  land  were 
BOW  so  numerous  and  promising  that  he  deemed  them 
uiiaUible.  For  some  days  the  sounding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  indicated 
land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
iacrciMd,  and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl. 


but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to 
fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  ob- 
served a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to  hare  been 
newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The 
clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  appear- 
ance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and  during 
ni^ht  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From 
all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of 
being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
of  October,  after  public  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to,  keeping 
strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in  the 
night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expecta- 
tion, no  man  shut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing 
intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to 
discover  the  laud,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  stand- 
ing on  the  forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance, 
and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a 
page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived  it, 
and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place 
to  place.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of 
land/  land/  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  a-head  of  the  other  ships.  But  having  been 
so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all 
the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the 
return  of  day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all 
doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every  ship  an 
island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose 
flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and 
watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly 
began  the  Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This 
office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  K>llowed  by  an  act 
of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-con- 
demnation, mingled  with  reverence,  fhcy  implored 
him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  in- 
solence, which  had  created  him  so  much  unnecessary 
disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  prosecution 
of  his  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so 
lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired 
by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than 
human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond 
the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were 
manned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island 
with  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and 
other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast, 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together,  whose 
attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  them- 
selves to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  first  European 
who  set  foot  on  the  new  world  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling 
down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so 
long  desired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix, 
and  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy 
issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all 
the  formtdities  which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed 
to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in  their  new  disco- 
veries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  sur- 
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rounded  by  many  of  the  natiyes,  who  gazed  in  silent 
admiration  upon  actions  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  conse- 
quences. The  dress  of  the  Sjpaniards,  the  whiteness  of 
tneir  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared  strange 
and  surprising.  The  vast  machines  in  which  they  had 
traversed  the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  upon  the 
the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound 
resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning  and 
smoke,  struck  them  with  such  terror  that  they  began 
to  respect  their  new  euests  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  and  concluded  Uiat  they  were  children  of  the 
sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the 
scene  now  before  them.  Every  herb  and  shrub  and 
tree  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few 
marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  the 
Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful. 
The  inhabitants  appealed  in  the  simple  innocence  of 
nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and 
uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound 
in  tresses  on  iheii  heads.  They  had  no  beards,  and 
part  of   their  bodies  was   perfectly  smooth. 


eve 
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Their  complexion  was  of  a  dusty  copper  colour,  their 
features  singular  rather  than  disagreeable,  their  aspect 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well- 
shaped  and  active.  Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of 
their  bodies^  were  fantastically  painted  with  glaring 
colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  but  soon 
became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  tran- 
sports of  joy  received  from  them  hawk-bells,  glass 
beads,  or  other  baubles;  in  return  for  which  they 
gave  such  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton 
yam,  the  only  commodity  of  value  which  they  could 
produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his 
ship,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their 
boats,  which  they  called  canoes,  and  though  rudely 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  they  rowed 
them  with  surprising  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the  first 
interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  everything  was  conducted  amicably  and  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  former,  enlightened 
and  ambitious,  formed  already  vast  ideas  with  respect 
to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the 
regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter, 
simple  and  undisceming,  had  no  foresight  of  the  cala- 
mities and  desolation  which  were  approaching  their 
country! 

IChivalry,'] 

Among  uncivilised  nations,  there  is  but  one  profes- 
sion honourable — ^that  of  arms.  All  the  ingenuity  and 
vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring 
military  skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are 
few  and  simple,  and  require  no  particular  course  of 
education  or  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  discharging 
them.  This  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  sevenu 
centuries.  Every  gentleman,  bom  a  soldier,  scorned 
any  other  occupation.  He  was  taught  no  science  but 
that  of  war;  even  his  exercises  and  pastimes  were 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  cha- 
racter, which  persons  of  noble  birth  were  alone  entitled 
to  assume,  demand  any  degree  of  knowledge  beyond 
that  which  such  untutored  soldiers  possessed.  To 
recollect  a  few  traditionaiy  customs  which  time  had 
confirmed  and  rendered  respectable,  to  mark  out  the 
lists  of  battle  with  due  formality,  to  observe  the  issue 
of  the  combat,  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been 
conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  included 
eveiy  thing  Uiat  a  bairon,  who  acted  as  a  judge,  found 
it  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed, 
when  the  rales  of  decision  were  committed  to  writing 
and  collected  into  a  body,  \am  became  a  sdence,  the 


knowledge  of  which  required  a  resular  course  of  study, 
together  with  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts. 
Martial  and  illiterate  nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor 
Inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious,  as  well 
as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  they 
deemed  entertaining  or  suitable  to  their  rank.  Thej 
gradually  relinquished  their  places  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, where  their  ignorance  exposed  them  to  contempt. 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discussion  of 
cases  which  grew  too  intricate  for  them  to  compre- 
hend. Not  only  the  judicial  determination  of  points, 
which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct 
of  all  legal  business  and  transactions,  was  committed 
to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and  application 
to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men,  to  whom 
their  fellow-citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  advice, 
and  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their 
most  important  concerns,  naturally  acquired  coiun- 
deration  and  influence  in  society.  They  were  advanced 
to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the 
peculiar  rewards  of  military  virtue.  They  were  in- 
trusted with  offices  of  the  highest  dignity  and  most 
extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  tiiat 
of  arms  came  to  be  introduced  amouj^  the  laity,  and 
was  reputed  honourable.  The  functions  of  civil  life 
were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  dischaig- 
ing  them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened 
to  wealth  and  eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of 
peace  were  placed  in  their  proper  rank,  and  received 
their  due  recompense. 

While  improvements,  so  important  with  rmped  to 
the  state  of  society  and  the  administration  of  juatioe, 
gradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  sentiments  more 
liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the  nobles. 
These  wero  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalxy,  which, 
though  considered  commonly  as  a  wild  institutiosk,  | 
the  ^ect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of  extravagance, 
arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period, 
and  had  a  very  serious  influence  in  r^nin?  the  man- 
ners of  the  European  nations.  The  feudu  state  was 
a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy  ; 
during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to 
insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  wns 
too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.  The 
most  efiSsctual  protection  agMnst  violence  and  oppres- 
sion was  often  found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and 
generosity  of  private  persons  afforded.  The  same 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  prompted  so  manj 
gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed 
pilgrims  in  Palestine,  incited  others  to  declare  thcon- 
selves  the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured  innooenee 
at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land, 
under  the  dominion  of  infidels,  put  an  end  to  these 
foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only  employ- 
ment left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventorsrs. 
To  check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppressors ;  to 
rescue  the  helpless  from  captivity ;  to  protect  or  to 
avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  could 
not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence ;  to  redress  wron^ 
and  romove  grievances ;  wero  deemed  acts  of  the  higli- 
est  prowess  and  merit.  Valour,  humanity,  courtesy, 
justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
chivab^.  To  these  were  added  religion,  which  mingled 
itself  with  every  passion  and  institution  daring  the 
middle  ages,  and  by  infusing  a  large  proportion  of 
enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them  such  fores  as  carried 
them  to  romantic  excess.  Men  were  trained  to  knight- 
hood b^r  a  long  previous  discipline;  they  were  ad* 
mitted  into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  leas  devout 
than  pompous ;  every  person  of  noble  birth  courted 
that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  superior  to 
royalty ;  and  monarchs  were  proud  to  receive  it  from 
the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  institution,  in  which  valour,  gaUantiy, 
and  religion,  wore  so  strangely  blended,  was  wond^  . 
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fullT  ad^ted  to  the  taste  and  geniiu  of  martial 
Dobles  ;  and  its  effects  were  soon  Tiaible  in  their  man- 
ners. War  was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity  when 
hamaniftj  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knights- 
hood  no  less  than  courage.  More  gentle  and  policed 
mannen  were  introduoei  when  courtesy  was  recom- 
mended as  the  most  amiable  of  knightly  yirtues. 
Violence  and  oppression  decreased  when  it  was 
reckoned  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punish  them. 
A  scnipulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  re- 
ligious attention  to  fulfil  erery  engagement,  became 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  be- 
cuzse  duTaliy  was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour, 
and  inculcated  the  most  delicate  sensibility  with 
respect  to  those  points.  The  admiration  of  these  qua- 
litiies,  together  with  the  high  distinctions  and  pre- 
rogatiTes  conferred  on  kni^thood  in  eveiy  part  of 
Euope,  inspired  persons  of  noble  birth  on  some  occa- 
rio&s  with  a  species  of  military  fanaticism,  and  led 
them  to  extraragant  enterprises.  But  they  deeply 
imprinted  on  their  minds  the  principles  of  generosity 
and  honour.  These  were  strengthened  by  eyeiything 
thit  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart.  The  wild 
exploits  of  those  romantic  knifhts  who  sallied  forth  in 
qaest  of  adyentures  are  well  Imown,  and  haye  been 
treated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  per- 
manent effects  of  the  spirit  of  chiyalry  haye  been  less 
obserred.  Perhaps  the  humanity  which  accompanies 
all  Uie  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of  gallantry, 
and  the  point  of  honour — the  three  chief  circum- 
fiiances  which  distinguish  modem  from  ancient  man- 
ners—may be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  in- 
ititution,  which  has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial 
obttryerB,  but  by  its  effects  has  proyed  of  great 
benefit  to  mankind.  The  sentiments  which  chivalry 
inspired  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  manners  and 
conduct  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  so  deeply  rooted, 
that  they  continued  to  operate  after  the  yigour  and 
reputation  of  the  institution  itself  began  to  decline. 

[Charadan  of  FrxmeU  I.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  F.] 

During  twen^-eight  years  an  ayowed  riyabhip  sub- 
lifted  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
▼hich  inyolyed  not  only  their  own  dominions,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  in  wan  which  were  pro- 
Hmted  with  more  yiolent  animosity,  and  drawn  out 
to  a  greater  length,  than  had  been  known  in  any 
former  period.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
this.  Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of 
intciett,  heightened  by  personal  emulation,  and  exas- 
perated, not  only  by  mutual  injuries,  but  by  reciprocal 
miolts.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  one 
teemed  to  poMcss  towards  gaining  the  ascendant,  was 
wondeif ally  baJanoed  by  some  fayourable  circumstance 
peculiar  to  the  other. 

The  emperor's  dominions  were  of  greater  extent; 
the  French  king's  lay  more  compact.  Francis  go- 
Teraed  his  kingdom  with  absolute  power;  that  of 
Charles  was  limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of 
authority  by  address.  The  troops  of  the  former  were 
more  impetnous  and  enterprising ;  those  of  the  latter 
better  disciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The 
talents  and  abilities  of  the  two  monarchs  were  as 
different  as  the  advantages  which  they  possessed,  and 
orotributed  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between 
them.  Francis  took  his  resolutions  suddenly,  prose- 
cuted them  at  first  with  warmth,  and  pushed  them 
into  execution  irith  a  most  adventurous  courage ;  but 
being  destitute  of  the  perseveranoe  necessary  to  sur- 
mount difficulties,  he  otten  abandoned  his  designs,  or 
ndaxed  the  yigour  of  pumiit  from  impatience,  and 
sometimes  from  levity.  Charles  deliberated  long,  and 
determined  with  coolness;  but  haying  once  fixed  his 
plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with  inflexible  obstinacy,  and 


neither  dancer  nor  discoun^gement  could  turn  him 
aside  from  the  execution  of  it.     The  success  of  their 
enterprises  was  suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  cha* 
racters,  and  was  uniformly  influenced  by  it.    Francis, 
by  his  impetuous  activity,    often  disconcerted  the 
emperor's  best  laid  schemes ;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  ' 
but  steady  prosecution  of  his  designs,  checked  the 
rapidity  of  his  rival's  career,  and  baffled  or  repulsed  | 
his  most  vigorous  efforts.    The  former,  at  the  opening 
of  a  war  or  of  a  campaign,  broke  in  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  and  carried  all  before 
him ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  fotoe  of  his 
rival  beginning  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  , 
all  that  he  haa  lost,  but  made  new  acquisitions.    Few  ' 
of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards  conquest,  ' 
whatever  promising  aspect  they  might  wear  at  first, 
were  conducted  to  a  happy  issue ;  many  of  the  emperor's 
enterprises,  even  after  they  appeared  desperate  and  im- 
practicable, terminated  In  the  most  prosperous  maimer. 

The  sacceas  of  Hume  and  Bobertson  extended  the 
demand  for  historical  composition;  and  before  ad- 
yerting  to  their  great  riyal  Gibbon,  we  may  glance 
at  some  of  the  subordinate  labourers  in  the  same 
field.  In  the  year  1758,  Dr  Smollett  published,  in 
four  yolumes  quarto,  hia  Coiytlete  History  ofEndand, 
deducedfrom  the  Descent  of  Julius  Casar  to  the  Treaty 
of  Aix  to  Chapelie,  1748.  In  extent  and  complete-  i 
ness  of  design,  thi«  history  approaches  nearest  to 
the  works  of  the  historical  masters ;  but  its  execu- 
tion is  unequal,  and  it  abounds  in  errors  and  incon- 
sistences. It  was  rapidly  composed;  and  though 
Smollett  was  too  fluent  and  practised  a  writer  to 
fiiil  in  narratiye  (his  account  of  the  rebeUion  in 
1745-6,  and  his  obaeryations  on  the  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  debtors  in  1759,  are  excellent  specimens  of  his 
best  style  and  his  benevolence  of  character),  he 
could  not,  without  adequate  study  and  preparation, 
succeed  in  so  important  an  undertaking.  Smollett 
afterwards  continued  his  work  to  the  year  1765. 
The  portion  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the 
death  of  G«orge  IL  is  usually  printed  as  a  continua- 
tion to  Hume. 

The  yiews  which  Dr  Robertson  had  taken  of  the 
reign  and  character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  were 
combated  by  WnxiAii  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee 
(1711-1792),  who,  in  1759,  published  an  Inquiry,  His- 
torieal  and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Histories 
of  Dr  ilobertson  and  Mr  Hume  with  respect  to  that 
Evidence,  The  work  of  Mr  Tytler  is  acute  and 
learned ;  it  procured  for  the  author  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  times ; 
but,  judged  by  the  higher  standards  which  now 
exist,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  partial  and 
incondusiye.  Mr  Tjrtler  published  the  'Poetical 
Remains  of  James,  L,  King  of  Scotland,'  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  royal 
poet,  honourable  to  his  literary  taste  and  research. 

About  the  year  1760,  the  London  booksellers  com- 
pleted a  compilation  which  had,  for  a  long  period, 
employed  seyeral  professional  autiiors — a  *  Uniyersal 
History,'  a  large  and  valuable  work,  seyen  yolumes 
being  dieyoted  to  ancient  and  sixteen  to  modem 
history.  The  writers  were  Archibald  Bower 
(1686-1766),  a  natiye  of  Dundee,  who  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuit's  0>llege  of  St  Omer,  but  afterwards 
fled  to  England  and  embraced  the  Protestant  faith : 
he  was  author  of  a  History  of  the  Popes,  Dr  John 
Campbell  (1709-1775),  a  son  of  Campbell  of  Glen- 
lyon  in  PerUishire,  wrote  the  Military  History  of  the 
Duhe  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  a  History  of  Europe,  a  Political  Survey  of 
Britain^  &c    Campbdl  was  a  candid  and  intelligent 
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man,  acquainted  urith  Dr  Johnson  and  most  of  the 
eminent  men  of  his  day.  William  Guthrie  (1708- 
1770),  a  native  of  Brechin,  was  an  indefatigable 
writer,  author  of  a  History  of  England,  a  History  of 
Scotland^  a  Geographical  Grammar^  8cc  George 
Sale  (1680-1736)  translated  the  Koran,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning.  George  Fsalmanazar  (1679-1763), 
a  native  of  France,  deceived  the  world  for  some  time 
by  pretending  to  be  a  native  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, to  support  which  he  invented  an  alphabet  and 
grammar.  He  afterwards  became  a  hack  author, 
was  sincerely  penitent,  and  was  reverenced  by  John- 
son for  his  piety.  When  the  *  Universal  History* 
was  completed,  Goldsmith  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  for 
which  he  received  three  guineas ! 

In  1763  Goldsmith  published  a  HUtory  of  England, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,  in 
two  smiUl  volumes.  The  deceptive  title  had  the 
desired  attraction ;  the  letters  were  variously  attri- 
buted to  Lords  Chesterfield,  Orrery,  and  Lyttelton, 
and  in  purity  and  grace  of  style  surpassed  the  writ- 
ings of  any  of  the  reputed  authors.  The  success  of 
this  compilation  afterwards  led  Groldsmith  to  compile 
a  more  extended  history  of  England,  and  abridg- 
ments of  Grecian  and  Roman  history.  Even  in 
this  subordinate  walk,  to  which  nothing  but  neces- 
sity compdled  him,  C^dsmith  was  superior  to  all 
his  contemporaries. 

Lord  Lyttelton  afterwards  came  forward  himself 
as  a  historian,  though  of  but  a  limited  period.  His 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IL,  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  years  of  study,  is  a  valuable  repertory  of 
facts,  but  a  dry  and  uninteresting  composition.  Of 
a  similar  character  are  the  Historical  Memoirs  and 
Lives  (Queen  Elizabeth,  Raleigh,  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  &c.),  written  by  Dr  Thomas  Birch,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society.  Birch  was  a 
diligent  explorer  of  reconls  and  public  papers :  he 
threw  light  ou  history,  but  was  devoid  of  taste  and 
arrangement  These  works  drew  attention  to  the 
materials  that  existed  for  a  history  of  domestic  man- 
ners, always  more  interesting  than  state  dipbmacy 
or  wars,  and  Dr  Robert  Henrt  (1718-1790)  entered 
upon  a  History  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  particular 
attention  was  to  be  given  to  this  department  For 
nearly  thirty  years  Henry  laboured  at  his  work: 
the  first  volume  was  published  in  1771,  and  four 
others  at  intervaU  between  that  time  and  1785.  A 
contemporary,  Dr  Gilbert  Stuart,  a  man  not  devoid 
of  talents,  but  rancorous  and  malignant  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  attempted,  by  a  system  of  ceaseless 
persecution,  to  destroy  the  character  and  reputation 
of  Henry,  but  his  work  realised  to  ita  author  the 
large  sum  of  £3300,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion from  the  crown  of  £100  per  annum.  Henry's 
work  does  not  come  farther  down  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  In  our  own  days,  the  plan  of  a 
liistory  with  copious  information  as  to  manners, 
arts,  and  improvements — where  full  prominence  is 
given  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  domestic 
life  of  our  ancestors — has  been  admirably  realised  in 
the  '  Pictorial  History  of  England,'  published  by  Mr 
Charles  Knight  Of  Dr  Henry,  we  may  add  that 
he  was  a  native  of  St  Ninians,  in  Stirlingshire,  was 
bred  to  the  church,  and  was  latterly  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  the  honour 
of  filling  the  chair  as  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Dr  Gilbert  Stuart  (1742-1786),  a  native  of 
Edinburgh  (to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  connexion 
with  Henry),  wrote  various  historical  works,  a  His' 
tory  of  Scothtnd,  a  Dissertation  on  the  British  Consti- 
tution, a  History  of  the  lieformation,  &c.  His  style  is 
fiorid  and  high-sounding,  not  wanting  in  elegance. 


but  disfigured  by  affectation,  and  still  more  by  the 
vic^ent  prejudices  of  its  vindictive  and  unprincipled 
author. 

Histories  of  Ireland,  evincing  antiquarian  research, 
were  published,  the  first  in  1763-7  by  Dr  Warmbr, 
and  another  in  1773  by  Dr  Leland,  the  translator 
of  our  best  English  version  of  Demosthenes.  A  re- 
view of  Oltic  and  Roman  antiquities  was  in  1771-5 
presented  by  John  Whittaker,  grafted  upon  his 
History  of  Manchester ;  and  the  same  author  after- 
wards wrote  a  violent  and  prejudiced  Vindication  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  The  Biographical  History  of 
England  by  Granger,  and  Orme  s  History  of  the 
British  Transactions  in  Hindostan,  which  appeared 
at  this  time,  are  also  valuable  works.  In  1775, 
Macpherson,  translator  of  Ossian,  published  a  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Restoraiiun  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  accompanied  by 
original  papers.  Theoliject  of  Macpherson  was  to 
support  the  Tory  party,  and  to  detract  from  the 
purity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  had  planned  and 
efiected  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  secret  history 
brought  to  light  by  his  original  papers  (which  were 
undoubtedly  genuine)  certainly  disclosed  a  degree 
of  sehBshness  and  inlxigue  for  which  the  public  wert 
not  prepared.  In  this  task,  the  historian  (if  Mac- 
pherson be  entitied  to  the  venerable  name)  had  the 
use  of  Carte's  collections,  for  which  he  pidd  £200. 
and  he  received  no  less  than  £3000  for  the  copjrright 
of  his  work.  Hie  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  ^lalcolm 
III.  to  Robert  I.,  were  published  in  1776  by  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes.  In  1779  the  same 
author  produced  a  continuation  to  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  These  works  were  invaluable 
at  the  time,  and  have  since  formed  an  excellent 
quarry  for  the  historian.  Lord  Hailes  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  in  1726,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
of  Hailes,  Bart.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  1766.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  legal  and  antiquarian  treatises ;  of  the 
Remains  of  Christian  Antiquity,  containing  tranala- 
tions  from  the  fathers,  &c. ;  and  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  secondary  causes  assigned  by  Gibbon  the  histo- 
rian for  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity.  L4>rd 
Hailes  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  an  able  lawyer, 
and  upright  judge.  He  died  in  1792.  In  1776 
Robert  Watson,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  after* 
wards  principal  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  St  Andrews, 
wrote  a  History  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain  as  a  continuu- 
tion  to  Robertson,  and  left  unfinished  a  History  of 
Philip  III.,  which  was  completed  by  Dr  WiUiaui 
Thomson,  and  publislied  in  1783.  In  1779,  the  tvco 
first  volumes  of  a  History  of  Modem  Europe,  by  I>r 
Wiluam  Russell  (1741-K93),  were  published  with 
distinguished  success,  and  three  others  were  added 
in  1784,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  year  1763. 
Continuations  to  this  valuable  compen<Uum  have 
been  made  by  Dr  Coote  and  others,  and  it  continues 
to  be  a  standard  work.  Russell  was  a  native  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, and  fought  his  way  to  learning  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  midst  of  considerable  difficulties.  The 
vast  number  of  historical  works  published  about 
this  time  shows  how  eagerly  this  noble  branch  of 
study  was  cultivated,  both  by  authors  and  the  pub- 
lic No  department  of  literary  labour  seems  th^  to 
have  been  so  lucrative,  or  so  sure  of  leading  to  dis- 
tinction. But  our  greatest  name  yet  remains  behind. 

EDWARD  GinnoN. 

The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  FaB  of  the  Homan 
Empire  was  by  birth,  education,  and  manners,  dia-   t  j 
tinctively  an  English  gentieman.    He  was  born  at 
Putney,  in  Surrey,  April  27, 1737.    His  fkther  was 
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of  u  inckot  faimij  KtUed  ftt  Beriton,  near  Fetert- 
StULHunpiluie.  Of  delkttebeftlth,  vouhbEdwibii 
GmoM  wu  prinlelr  educated,  uid  at  tbe  »ge  of 
Weta  be  vmi  placed  at  Magdalen  coli^ie,  Oxford- 
He  wu  almost  from  infancy  a  doae  atudent,  bat 
hit  indudiminate  appetite  for  books  *  nibtidod  b; 
degree*  in  the  liiihwic  line.'  Be  airired  at  Ox- 
fbro,  ha  mt*,  with  a  itock  Ot  eraditioa  that  might 
haire  pnnlsd  a  docter,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance 
1/  witich  a  tctitalbay  would  hare  been  aihamed. 
He  *peDt  finirtEen  tnonthi  at  ccdlege  idlj  and  nn- 
pmdttblj',  a*  be  bimidf  atatea ;  and,  itudyinB  the 
■tvfc*  of  BoMnel  aod  Faraoni  the  Jeauit,  bo  became 
a  coorett  to  tbe  Roman  Catholic  reUgioo.  He  went 
to  London,  and  at  the  feet  of  a  prieat,  on  the  Sth  of 
Jane  ITU,  he  'tidemnly,  though  prirately,  abjured 
the  ermr*  of  heres;.'  Hu  lather,  iu  ordn  to  reclaim 
him.  placed  bin  for  aome  yean  at  Lttoaaiine.  in 
Svitnriandl,  wider  the  charge  of  M.'  FsTilliard,  a 
Cahiniat  clergyman,  whoae  jndidoui  condoct  pre- 
Tuied  upon  hi*  pnpil  to  return  to  tbe  boiom  of  the 
nvtettaot  chnrcb.  On  Chriatmat  da?,  1754,  he 
reaJTed  tbe  aacrainent  in  the  Proteatant  church  at 
laiiwnne.  '  It  waa  here,'  taya  the  hiitoriaii,  'that 
I  ntpended  mj  religioa*  Inqniriei,  acquieacing  wiUi 
impiidt  belief  in  tbe  tenet*  and  mjateriea  which 
lie  idiipted  by  the  Kenerol  cooaent  of  Catholic*  and 
Pnitertauta.'  At  I«D*aone  a  r^nlar  and  terere 
■ritem  of  itodj  perfected  Gibbon  in  tie  Latin  and 


Edwaid  Gibbon. 

ftench  Ungnagea.  and  in  a  genenl  knowledge  of 
Eitenlare.  In  1758  be  returned  to  England,  and 
ttane  years  aftoward*  appeared  aa  an  author  in  a 
riigjit  French  treatiae,  an  Ettag  at  tit  Studg  of 
Likratmit.  He  accepted  the  commiaaton  of  caf'"- 
ia  tbe  Hainpehiiv  militiai  and  tiwngh  hia  iti 
wRe  Intonipled,  'the  diadpUne  and  eTolutiona  of 
•  nMdetn  battle,'  he  remarka,  *  gave  him  a  clearer 
notiaa  at  (he  [dialanjc  and  the  legion,  and  the  cap- 
I*in  of  tbe  Uampahire  grenadien  waa  not  uaelea*  to 
tbe  hiitorian  of  the  ItoDian  empire.'  On  the  peace 
df  1TS3,  Gibbon  waa  released  from  hi*  miUtK^ 
dutie*,  and  paid  a  liait  to  France  and  Italy.    He 


had  long  been  meditating  aome  hiitorical  work,  and 
whilit  at  Borne.  October  15,  I'M,  hia  choice  woa 
determined  by  an  incident  of  a  striking  and  romantic 
nature.  'Aa  I  aat  muaing.'  he  eaya,  'amidst  the 
ruina  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  frtara 
were  ainging  veapera  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the 
idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first 
atarted  to  my  mind.'  Many  years,  however,  elapsed 
before  he  realised  hia  intentions.  On  returning  to 
England  In  1763,  he  seemi  to  have  been  fashionable 
and  idle;  his  father  died  in  1770.  and  he  then  began 
to  form  the  plan  of  an  independent  life.  The  estate 
left  him  by  his  bther  was  much  involTed  in  debt, 
and  he  determined  on  quitting  the  country  and  le- 
sidiog  permanently  in  London.  He  then  under-  ' 
took  the  compocition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  his- 
tory. '  At  tbe  outset,'  he  remarks,  '  all  whs  dark 
and  doubtful  \  even  the  title  of  the  work,  the  tme 
era  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  limits 
of  the  introduction,  the  diTtsion  of  the  chapters, 
and  the  order  cf  the  narratlTe ;  and  I  was  oRen 
tempted  to  cast  away  the  labour  of  seTen  years. 
The  style  of  an  author  should  be  tbe  ima^  of 
his  mind,  but  the  cboics  and  command  of  language 
ia  the  fruit  of  exercise.  Many  experiments  were 
made  before  I  could  hit  tbe  middle  tone  between  a 
doll  tone  and  a  rhetorical  declamation  :  three  time* 
did  I  compoee  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second 
and  third,  before  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their 
effect  In  the  remainder  of  the  way,  I  advanced 
with  a  more  equal  and  easy  pace.' 

In  1774he  was  retamedfor  theborongbof  IJsk-  ' 
eard.  and  tat  in  perllament  eight  aeauoot  during  the 
memorable  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica. Prudence,  he  says,  condemned  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  htmible  station  of  a  mute ;  the  great  shakers 
flUed  him  with  deapur,  the  bad  ones  with  terror. 
Gibbon,  however,  supported  byhis  vote  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  North,  and  was  by  this  nobleman  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and 
Clantations.  In  1776  the  first  quarto  vxilume  of  his 
istory  was  given  to  the  world.  Its  success  was 
almost  unprecedented  for  a  (crave  historical  work: 
'  the  first  impression  was  exhausted  in  a  few  days  ( 
a  second  and  third  edition  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  demand;  and  the  bookseller's  property  was 
twice  invaded  by  the  pirates  of  Dnblin :  the  book 
waa  on  every  table,  and  almost  on  every  toilette.' 
Hia  brother  historians,  Bobertson  and  Hume,  gene- 
rously greeted  him  with  warm  applause.  'Whether 
I  consider  the  dignity  of  your  style,'  says  Hume. 
*  the  depth  of  your  matter,  or  the  cxtensivencss  of 
your  learning,  I  must  regard  the  work  as  equally 
the  object  of  esteem.'  There  was  another  bond  of 
sympatliy  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
historian ;  Gibbon  had  insidiously,  thoneh  too  un- 
equivocally, evinced  his  adoption  of  infidel  prin- 
ciples. '  The  various  modes  of  worship  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Roman  world  were  all,'  he  remarks, 
'considered  by  the  people  aa  equally  true,  by  the 
philoaopher  as  equally  fiilse,  and  by  the  magistrate 
as  equally  usefuL'  Some  feeling  of  this  kiud  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  Gibbon's  religious  belief:  the 
Shilo*ophers  of  France  had  triumphed  over  the 
isaons  of  the  Calvinist  minister  of  Lausanne,  and 
the  historian  seems  never  to  have  returned  to  the 
faith  and  the  humility  of  the  Christian.  In  the 
fifteenth  and  aiiteentli  chapters  of  his  work  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  accounted  for  solely  by  secondary 
causes,  without  reference  to  it*  divine  origin.  A 
number  of  answers  were  written  to  these  memorable 
chapters,  the  only  one  of  which  that  has  kept  pos- 
session of  the  puhhc  is  the  reply  by  Dr  Wntinn, 
bishop  of  Llandaff,  entitled  '  An  Apokigy  for  Chris- 
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Sapping  a  »l«mi  entd  with  wileniD  sater, 
1'ba  lord  of  itonj,  that  mwMr  spell. 
He  nowhere  openly  avows  hi*  diabelief.  B7  tadtly 
Binking  the  early  and  astonishing  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  time  of  the  Apoitles,  and  dwell- 
ing with  exaggerated  colouring  and  minutencM  on 
the  erron  and  comiptjon  by  which  it  afterwards 
became  dchased,  the  historian  in  effect  conveys  an 
impression  that  'lis  divine  origin  is  but  a  poetical 
fable,  like  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  or  the  mystic 
absurdities  of  Mohammedanism.  The  Christian  faith 
was  a  bold  and  miccessfU  innoratian,  and  Gibbon 
hated  all  innovations.  In  his  after  life,  he  was  In 
favour  of  retaining  even  the  Inquisition,  with  its 
tortures  mid  its  tyranny,  becanse  it  wai  an  ancient 
institution  I  Besides  the  '  solemn  sneer'  of  Gil  ~ 
there  is  another  cardinal  defect  in  his  account  c 
progress  of  tlie  Christian  faith,  which  has  been  thus 
ably  pointed  out  by  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Milman  :— 
'  Christianity  alone  receives  no  embclliahmeat  fhi 
the  magic  of  Gibbon's  language  ;  his  imaj^ation 
dead  to  its  moral  .dignity ;  it  is  kept  down  by 
general  tone  of  jealous  disparagement,  or  neutralised 
by  a  p^nfully  elaborate  exposition  of  Its  darker  and 
degenerate  periods.  There  arc  occasions,  indited, 
when  its  pure  and  exalted  humanity,  when  its  1: 
festLy  beneficial  influence  can  compel  even  hii  . 
it  were,  to  fairness,  and  kindle  his  miguardcd  elo- 
quence to  ita  usual  ferronr ;  but  in  general  be  so 
relapses  into  a  frigid  apathy  1  afl^U  an  ostent 
tiously  severe  impartiality;  notes  ail  the  faults 
Christians  in  every  age  with  bitter  and  almost 
malignant  iiarcasm  ;  reluctantly,  and  with  exception 
and  reservation,  admits  their  claim  to  admiration. 
This  inextricable  bias  appears  even  to  influence  hii 
manner  of  composition.  While  all  the  other  assail- 
ants of  the  Roman  empire,  whether  warlike  or  re- 
ligious, the  Goth,  the  Hon,  the  Arab,  the  Tartar, 
Alaric  and  Attila,  Mahomet,  and  Zingis,  and  Tamer- 
lane, are  each  introduced  upon  the  scene  almost  with 
dramatic  animation — their  progress  related  in  a  flUl, 
complete,  and  unbroken  narrative-— the  triumph  of 
Christianity  alone  takes  the  form  of  a  cold  and 
critical  disquisition.  The  successes  of  barbarous  en- 
ergy and  brute  force  call  forth  all  the  ccnsummate 
skill  of  composition,  while  the  moral  triumphs  of 
Christian  benevolenM,  the  tranquil  heroism  of  en- 
durance, the  blameless  purity,  the  contempt  of  guilty 
fame,  and  of  honours  destructive  to  the  human  race, 
which,  had  they  aasumed  the  proud  name  of  philo- 
sophy, would  have  been  blazoned  in  his  brightest 
words,  because  they  own  religion  as  their  principle, 
sink  into  narrow  asceticism.  The  gtoriei  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  short,  touch  on  no  chord  in  the  heart  of 
the  writer  1  his  imagination  remains  unkindled ;  his 
words,  though  they  maintain  their  stately  and  mea- 
sured march,  have  become  cool,  argumentative,  and 
inanimate.'  The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
history  did  not  appear  till  1781,  Afler  (heir  publi- 
cation, finding  It  necessary  to  retreuch  his  expen- 
diture, and  being  disappointed  of  a  lucrative  place 
which  be  bad  hoped  for  trout  ministerial  patron- 
age, be  resolved  to  retire  to  Lausanne,  where  he 
was  offered  a  residence  by  a  fViend  of  his  youth, 
M,  Derverdnn.  Here  he  lived  very  happUy  for 
about  laur  years,  devoting  his  mornings  to  com- 
position, and  his  evenings  to  the  enlightened  and 
polished  society  which  hod  gathered  in  that  situa- 
tion. The  history  was  completed  at  the  time  and 
in  the  circumstances  which  be  hai  thus  stated  :— 
'  It  was  on  the  day  or  rather  night  of  the  37th  of 
June  ITBT,  between  the  lionrt  of  eteven  and  twelve, 


that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laymg  down 
my  pen,  I  tookaeverol  tomsiuaberceau,  or  covered 


walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  Uke.  and  the  mountains.    The  air  waa 
temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the 
moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  1 
was  silent.    I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emottona  \ 
of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps   ; 
the  establishment  ql  my  fkmer    But  my  pnde  waa  ' 
soon  bumbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  waa  spread   1 
over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  ever- 
lasting leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  | 
and  that  whatsoever  might  ba  the  future  date  of  I 
my  history,  the  life  of  the  hlsborian  must  be  ihoit  ' 
and   precarious.'*     The  hlitorlati  adds  two  facta   ' 
which  have  seldom  occurred  in  tha  oompositioa  of 
six  or  even  Bve  quartoa  i  his  (Irsl  rough  manuscript, 
without  an  inleraiediate  copr,  WM  sent  to  tha  pr^ 
and  not  a  sheet  was  seen  by  any  penon  but  tlie 
author  and  Hia  printer.    His  lofty  style.  Ilka  that  of 
Johnson,  «■«,  in  fact,  '  the  image  of  nls  mind.' 

Gibbon  went  to  London  to  auperintand  the  publi- 
cation of  his  thiM  last  volumes,  and  afleTwanla 
retomed  to  Lausanne,  where  hs  reaided  till  1793. 
The  French  Revolution  had  imblttered  and  divided 
the  society  of  Lausanne ;  soma  of  his  frienda  were 
dead,   and  ho  anxiously  wishod   himself  ag^n    la 
England.  At  this  time  the  lady  of  his  most  intimate 
friend.  Lord  Sheffield,  died,  and  be  hastened  to  ad- 
minister consolation :  he  arrived  at  Lord  Sheffldd'a 
house  in  London  in  June  1793.    The  health  of  tiie 
historian  had,  however,  been  indiffefent  for  kmiw 
time,  owing  to  a  long-settled  oomplainti  and,  ex- 
hausted by  surgicd  operations,   ha  died   witbout 
pun,  and  apparently  without  any  aenw  of  bia  dan* 
r,  on  the  16tb  of  January  179*. 
In  moat  of  the  casmtial  qnaliflcation*  ot  a  hia- 
riau,  Gibbon  was  equal  to  oitber  Hume  or  Bobgrw 
n.    In  some  ha  waa  superior.    He  bad  greater 

*  *  T1i«  iardtn  snd  iBBttitr-hoBis  wlisn  ba  luuitnj— A  am 
tHilnled,  and  tbei—t  MUrlf  iK»iri,  hot  tta^stm  ibow  M 
"  imliinM,"  and  laBn  ii«rfi>iUj  mwtn  t/  U>  niMaixj.'— 
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depth  and  rariety  of  learning,  and  a  more  perfect 
comoiand  of  his  intellectaal  treasures.    It  was  not 
merely  with  the  main  stream  of  Roman  history  that 
be  was  familiar.    All  its  accessaries  and  tributaries 
—the  art  of  war,  philosophy,  tiieology,  jurisprudence, 
geography  (down  to  its  minutest  point)«  every  shade 
oi  manners,  opinions,  and  public  character,  in  Roman 
sod  contemporaneous  history,  he  had  studied  with 
laborious  diligence  and  complete  success.     Hume 
was  eUborate,  but  it  was  only  with  respect  to  style. 
Errors  in  fact  and  theory  were  perpetuated  through 
ereiy  edition,  while  the  author  was  purifying  £ds 
periods  and  weeding  out  Scotticisms.    The  labour 
of  Gibbon  was  dir^sted  to  higher  objects^to  the 
socomnlation  of  facts,  and  the  collation  of  ancient 
sothors.    His  style,  once  fixed,  remained  unaltered. 
In  erudition  and  comprehensiveness  of  intellect, 
Gibbon  may  therefore  be  pronounced  the  first  of 
English  historians.    The  vast  range  of  his  subject, 
tnd  the  tone  of  dignity  which  he  preserves  through- 
oat  tiie  whole  of  lus  capacious  cinniit,  also  give  him 
a  raperiority  over  his  illustrious  rivals.    In  concen- 
trating his  information,  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear 
sod  lucid  order,  he  is  no  less  remarkable,  while  his 
virid  imagination,  quickening  and  adorning   his 
raried  knowledge,  is  fully  equal  to  his  other  powers. 
He  identifies  hinuelf  with  whatever  he  d^cribes, 
and  paints  local  scenery,  national  costume  or  man- 
nen,  with  all  the  force  and  animation  of  a  native 
or  eye-witness.  These  solid  and  bright  acquirements 
of  Uie  historian  were  not,  however,  without  their 
drawbacks.    His  mind  was  more  material  or  sen- 
toai  than  philosophical — more  fond  of  splendour 
and  display  than  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  or  the 
grandeur  of  moral  heroism.    His  taste  was  vitiated 
and  impure,  so  that  his  style  is  not  only  deficient  in 
chaste  simplicity,  but  is  disfigured  by  offensive 
prnriency  and  occasional  grossness.  His  lofty  ornate 
diction  mtigues  by  its  uniform  pomp  and  dignity, 
notwithstanding  the  graces  and  splendour  of  his 
animated  narrative.    Deficient  in  depth  of  moral 
ieding  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  Gibbon  seldom 
touches  the   heart   or  inspires  true    enthusiasm. 
The  reader  admires  his  glittering  sentences,  his 
tournaments,  and  battle-pieces,  his  polished  irony 
and  masterly  sketches  of  character;  he  marvels 
at  his  inexhaustible  learning,   and  is  fascinated 
by  bis  pSctores  of  military  conquest  and  Asiatic 
hxury,  but  he  still  feels,  that,  as  in  the  state  of 
ancient  Rome  itself,  the  seeds  of  ruin  are  developed 
amidst  flattering  appearances:  'the  florid  bloom 
but  ill  oonc^kls  the  fatal  malady  which  preys  upon 
the  vitals.'*     The  want  of  one  great  harmonising 
spirit  of  humanity  and  genuine  philosophv  to  give 
Qoity  to  the  splendid  mass,  becomes  painfully  visible 
tm  a  calm  review  of  the  entire  work.    Jdt&r  one 
attentive  study  of  Gibbon,  when  the  mind  has  be- 
come saturated  with  his  style  and  manner,  we  sel- 
dom recur  to  his  pages  excepting  for  some  particu- 
lar fact  or  description.    Such  is  the  importance  of 
•implidty  and  purify  in  a  voluminous  narrative, 
that  this  great  historian  is  seldom  read  but  as  a 
•tudy,  while  Hume  and  Robertson  are  always  per* 
used  as  a  pleasures 

The  work  of  Gibbon  has  been  translated  into 
French,  with  notes  by  M.  Guizot,  the  distinguished 
philosopher  and  stat^man.  The  remarks  of  Guizot) 
with  thoae  of  Weock,  a  German  commentator,  and 
Dumeroua  ooriginal  illustrations  and  corrections,  are 
embodied  in  a  fine  edition  by  Mr  Milman,  in  twelve, 
volumes,  pablished  by  Mr  Murray,  London,  in  1838. 
3£  Guizot  has  thus  recorded  his  own  impressions  on 
Gibbon's   history  :—*  After  a  first   nqrid 
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perusal,  which  allowed  me  to  feel  nothing  but  the 
interest  of  a  narrative,  always  animated,  and,  not^ 
withstanding  its  extent  and  the  variety  of  objects 
which  it  niakea  to  pass  before  the  view,  always 
perspicuous,  I  entered  upon  a  minute  examination 
of  the  details  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
opinion  which  I  then  formed  was,  I  confess,  sin- 
gularly severe.  I  discovered,  in  certain  diapters, 
errors  which  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  important 
and  numerous  to  make  me  believe  that  they  had 
been  written  with  extreme  negligence ;  in  others,  I 
was  struck  witb  a  certain  tinge  of  partiality  and 
pr^udice,  which  imparted  to  tibe  exposition  of  the 
facts  that  want  of  truth  and  justice  which  the  Eng- 
lish express  by  their  happy  term,  ndsrqpretentaiictL 
Some  imperfect  quotations,  some  passages  omitted 
unintentionally  or  designedly,  have  cast  a  suspicion 
on  the  honesty  of  the  author  i  and  his  violation  of 
the  first  law  of  history — ^increased  to  my  eyes  by 
the  prolonged  attention  with  which  I  occupied 
myself  with  every  phrase,  every  note,  every  reflec- 
tion— caused  me  to  fbrm  on  the  whole  work  a  judg- 
ment far  too  rigorous.  After  having  finished  my 
labours,  I  allow^  some  time  to  elapse  before  I  re- 
viewed the  whole.  A  second  attentive  and  regular 
perusal  of  the  entire  work,  of  the  notes  of  the  author, 
and  of  those  which  I  had  thought  it  right  to  subjoin, 
showed  me  how  much  I  had  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  the  reproaches  which  Gibbon  really 
deserved:  I  was  struck  with  the  same  errors,  the 
same  partiality  on  certain  subjects ;  but  I  had  been 
fkr  from  doing  adequate  justice  to  the  immensity 
of  his  researches,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  to  that  truly  iphilosophical  discrimination 
^usteue  ^esprit)  which  judges  the  past  as  it  would 
judge  the  present ;  which  does  not  permit  itself  to 
be  bUnded  by  the  clouds  which  time  gathers  around 
the  dead,  and  which  prevent  us  from  seeing  that 
under  the  toga  as  under  the  modem  dress^  in  the 
senate  as  in  our  councils,  men  were  what  they  stUl 
are,  and  that  events  took  place  eighteen  centuries 
ago  as  they  take  place  in  our  days.  I  then  felt 
that  his  book,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  will  always  be 
a  noble  work ;  and  that  we  may  correct  his  errors, 
and  combat  his  prejudices,  without  ceasing  to  admit 
that  few  men  have  combined,  if  we  are  not  to  say 
in  so  high  a  degree,  at  least  in  a  manner  so  complete 
and  so  well  reguUted,  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  writer  of  history.* 

[Opmo»<if  the  Ancient  Phil<>soph£n  en  tksInM^^ 

of  the  Soul,-] 

The  writings  of  Cicero  represent  in  the  most  lively 
colours  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  When  they  are  desirous  of  arming 
their  disciples  agunst  the  fear  of  death,  they  incul- 
cate, as  an  obvious  though  melancholy  position,  that 
the  fatal  stroke  of  our  disBolution  releases  us  from  the 
calamities  of  life ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer  suffer 
who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  few  sages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a  more  exalted, 
and  in  aome  respects  a  juster  idea  of  human  nature ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  sublime  in- 
quiry, their  reason  had  often  been  guided  by  their 
imagination,  and  that  their  imagination  had  been 
prompted  by  their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with 
complacency  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers ; 
when  they  exercised  the  various  faculties  of  memoiy, 
of  fancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  most  profound 
speculations,  or  the  most  important  labours ;  and  when 
they  reflected  on  the  desire  of  fame,  which  transported 
them  into  future  ages,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  death 
and  of  the  grave;  they  were  unwilling  to  confound 
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themselTes  with  the  beasta  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose 
that  a  being,  for  whose  dignity  they  entertained  the 
most  sincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  spot 
of  earth,  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  With  this 
farourable  prepossession,  they  summoned  to  their  aid 
the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of  metaphysics. 
They  soon  discovered,  that  as  none  of  the  properties 
of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
the  human  soul  must  consequently  be  a  substance 
distinct  from  the  body — ^pure,  simple,  and  spiritual, 
incapable  of  dissolution,  and  susceptible  of  a  much 
higher  df^gree  of  virtue  and  happiness  after  the  release 
from  its  corporeal  prison.  From  these  specious  and 
noble  principles,  the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Plato  deduced  a  veiy  unjustifiable  conclu- 
sion, since  they  asserted  not  only  ths  future  immor- 
tality, but  the  past  eternity  of  the  human  soul,  which 
they  were  too  apt  to  consider  as  a  portion  of  the  infi- 
nite and  self-existing  spirit,  which  pervades  and  sus- 
tains the  universe.  A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond 
the  senses  and  the  experience  of  mankind  might  serve 
to  amuse  the  leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind ;  or,  in  the 
silence  of  solitude,  it  might  sometimes  impart  a  ray 
of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue ;  but  the  faint  impres- 
sion which  had  been  received  in  the  school  was  soon 
obliterated  by  the  commerce  and  business  of  active 
life.  We  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  eminent 
persons  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the 
first  Caesars,  with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and 
their  motives,  to  be  assured  tha^  their  conduct  in  this 
life  was  never  regulated  by  any  serious  conviction  of 
the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future  state.*  At 
the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Rome  the  ablest  orators 
were  not  apprehensive  of  giving  ofllence  to  their  hear- 
ers by  exposing  that  doctnne  as  an  idle  and  extra- 
vagant opinion,  which  was  rejected  with  contempt 
by  every  man  of  a  liberal  education  and  under- 
standing. 

Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  philo- 
sophy can  extend  no  farther  than  feebly  to  point  out 
the  desire,  the  hope,  or  at  most  the  probability,  of  a 
future  state,  there  is  nothing  except  a  divine  reve- 
lation that  can  ascertain  the  existence  and  doMcribe 
the  condition  of  the  invisible  country  which  is  des- 
tined to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after  their  sepazation 
from  the  body. 

iThe  City  qf  Bagdadr—Magnijicence  qf  tJi$  Calipht,] 

Almansor,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Saifah,  laid 
the  foundations  of  Bagdad  (a.d.  762),  the  imi»erial 
seat  of  his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundredyears. 
The  chosen  spot  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  fifteen  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain :  the 

*  This  psange  of  Gibbon  Is  finely  illiutratod  In  Hall's 
Funeral  Sennon  for  Dr  Ryland  :-> 

*  If  the  mere  conooption  of  the  reunion  of  good  men  in  a 
futnre  state  infused  a  momentary  rapture  into  the  mind  of 
Tully ;  if  an  airy  qwculation,  for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had 
tittle  hold  on  his  oonvictiona,  oouM  inspire  him  with  such  de- 
lill^t,  what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel  who  are  aMured  of  such 
aneventby  the  troe  sayings  of  God!  How  should  we njoiee  in 
the  prospect,  the  certain^  rather,  of  spending  a  bUssf  ul  eter- 
nity with  those  whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing  them 
emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  the  deeper  ruins  of 
the  fall,  not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  perfected,  **  with 
every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,**  standing  before  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb,  **  In  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands, 
crying  with  a  loud  voice.  Salvation  to  God  that  sittcth  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  over  !**  What  d^ht  will 
it  alfbrd  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  hare  taken  together, 
to  recount  the  toUs  of  combat  and  the  labour  of  the  way,  and 
to  approach  not  the  house  but  the  throne  of  God  In  company, 
in  order  to  Join  in  the  sjrmphony  of  heavenly  Toloes,  and  lose 
ounnlves  amidst  the  qileodours  and  Ihtltlona  of  the  beatific 
vision.* 


double  wall  was  of  a  circular  form ;  and  such  was  the 
rapid  increase  of  a  capital  now  dinndled  to  a  provincial 
town,  that  the  funeral  of  a  popular  saint  might  be 
attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty 
thousand  women  of  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  villa^^ea. 
In  this  city  of  peace,  amidst  the  riches  of  the  eaat, 
the  Abbassides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and 
frugality  of  the  first  caliphs,  and  aspired  to  ema- 
late  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian  kinss.  After  bis 
wan  and  buildings,  Almansor  left  behind  him  in  gold 
and  silver  about  thirty  millions  sterling ;  and  this 
treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few  years  by  the  vioea  or 
virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Mahadi,  in  a  single 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions  of  dinars 
of  gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify 
the  foundation  of  dstems  and  caravansens,  which  he 
distributed  along  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred 
miles;  but  his  train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow, 
could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  natives  of  Arabia, 
and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the  ro^al  ban- 
quet. The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the  liberality 
of  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four-fifiha 
of  the  income  of  a  province— a  sum  of  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  gold  dinars — before  he  drew 
his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the  same 
prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  laigest  size  were 
showered  on  the  head  of  the  bride,  and  a  lottery  of 
lands  and  houses  displayed  the  capricious  bounty  of 
fortune.  The  glories  of  the  couit  were  brightened 
rather  than  impaired  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire  or  pitv  the 
magnificence  of  the  feeble  Moctader.  *  The  caliph** 
whole  army,'  says  the  historian  Abulfeda,  'both  hone 
and  foot,  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a 
body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  Hia 
state-ofiicers,  the  favourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in 
splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and 
gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs,  four 
thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The 
porters  or  doorkeepers  were  in  number  seven  hundred. 
Baiges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb  decorationa, 
were  seen  swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the 
place  itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up 
thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve  thou« 
sand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty-two 
thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with 
a  keeper  to  each  lion.  Among  the  other  spectacles  of 
rare  and  stupendous  luxury,  was  a  tree  of  gold  and 
silver  spreading  into  eighteen  large  bimnches,  on 
which,  and  on  the  lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds 
made  of  the  same  precious  metals,  as  well  as  tLe 
leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the  machinerv  affected 
spontaneous  motions,  the  several  birds  warbled  their 
natural  harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnifioence 
the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  visier  to  the  foot 
of  the  caliph's  throne.'  In  the  west,  the  Ommiades 
of  Spain  supported,  with  equal  pomp,  the  title  of 
commander  of  the  faithful.  Three  miles  from  Cor- 
dova, in  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana,  the  third  and 
greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  constructed  the  dty, 
palace,  and  gardens  of  Zchra.  Twenty-five  years,  and 
above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed  by  the 
founder :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  most  skilful  sculptors  and  architects 
of  the  age;  and  the  buildings  were  sustuned  or 
adorned  by  twelve  hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and 
African,  of  Greek  and  Italian  marble.  The  hall  of 
audience  was  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  a 
great  bason  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  the 
curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  ouadrupeds. 
In  a  lofty  pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  ^ese  basons 
and  fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  dimate,  was 
replenished  not  with  water  but  with  the  purest  quick* 
silver.  The  seraglio  of  Abdalrahman,  his  wives,  con- 
cubines, and  blade  eunuchs,  amounted  to  six  thousand 
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thiM  hundred  persoEU ;  and  he  was  attended  to  the 
field  hj  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand  hozw,  whose  belts 
and  sdmitan  wen  studded  with  gold. 

In  a  priTate  condition,  our  desires  aro  perpetuallj 
repressed  bj  porerty  and  subordination ;  but  the  liyes 
■nd  labouTs  of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of 
a  despotic  prince,  whose  laws  are  blindl j  obeved,  and 
whose  wishes  are  instantly  gratified.  Our  imagina- 
tion is  da^led  bj  the  splendid  picture ;  and  what- 
erer  maj  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few 
among  us  who  would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the 
comforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It  may  therefore 
be  of  some  use  to  bonow  the  exx>erience  of  the  same 
Abdalndiman,  whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited 
oar  admiration  and  envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  auiJien- 
tie  memorial  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  de- 
ceased caliph.  *  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifbr  years 
in  victoiy  or  peace ;  beloved  by  my  sulgects,  itmtded 
by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  idlies.  Riches 
and  honours,  pown  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my 
call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have 
been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation  I 
have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genu- 
ine happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot:  they 
amount  to  fourteen.  0  maal  place  not  thy  confi- 
dence in  this  present  world.' 

[CoKqiieit  ofJatuaUm  by  the  Ortaadert,  a.  d.  1099.] 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  firom  the 
nnmber  and  importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.  It 
was  not  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  that 
Babylon  and  Rome  coiud  prevail  against  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  people,  the  craggy  ground  that  might 
rapersede  the  neoessi^  of  fortifications,  and  the  wSds 
and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most  acoes- 
able  plain.  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the 
aee  of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  imperfectly  restored :  the  Jews, 
their  nation,  and  worship,  were  for  ever  banidied ;  but 
nature  is  less  changeable  than  man,  and  the  site  of 
Jenualem,  though  somewhat  softened  and  somewhat 
remoTed,  was  still  strong  against  the  assaults  of  an 
enemy.  By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and  a 
three  years'^possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been 
tao^t  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the 
defieets  of  a  place  which  religion  as  well  as  honour 
ibrbade  them  to  resign,  ^adin  or  Iftikhar,  the 
caliph's  lieutenant,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence ; 
his  policy  strove  to  restnUn  the  native  Christians  by 
the  dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  holy 
sepulchre ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance 
of  temporal  and  eternal  rewards.  His  garrison  is  said 
to  have  conaisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Ara- 
bians ;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  besieged 
vere  more  numerous  than  the  besieging  army.  Had 
the  diminished  strength  and  numbns  of  the  Latins 
allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole  circumference  of 
four  thousand  yards  (about  two  English  miles  and  a 
baU),  to  what  useful  purpose  should  they  have  de- 
scended into  the  valley  of  Ben  Himmon  and  torrent 
of  Cednm,  or  approached  the  precipices  of  the  south 
and  east,  from  whence  they  had  nothing  either  to 
hope  or  &ar!  Their  siege  was  more  reasonably 
dbeeted  against  the  northern  and  western  sides  of 
the  city.  Oodfirey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard 
on  the  first  swell  of  Mount  Calvary ;  to  the  left,  as 
&r  as  St  Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  was  con- 
tinued by  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts ;  and  Count 
Raymond  established  his  quarters  from  the  citadel  to 
the  iboi  of  Mount  Sion,  which  was  no  longer  included 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  On  the  fifth  day, 
the  eniaaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic 
hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  en^es,  and 
of  scaling  them  without  ladders.    By  the  dint  of 


brutal  force,  they  burst  the  first  barrier,  but  they  were 
driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp : 
the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy  was  deadened  by 
the  too  frequent  abuse  of  those  pious  stratagems,  and 
time  and  labour  were  found  to  be  the  only  means  of 
victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in 
forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  dajrs  of  calamity  and 
anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine 
may  be  imputea  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  dis- 
orderly appetite  of  the  Franks,  but  the  stony  soil  of 
JeruMuem  is  almost  destitute  of  water ;  the  scanty 
springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dr^  in  the  summer  sea- 
son ;  nor  was  the  thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved,  as  in 
the  city,  by  the  artifidal  supply  of  cisterns  and  aque- 
ducts. The  circumjacent  countiy  is  equally  destitute 
of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building,  but  some 
large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by  the  cru- 
saders :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove  of 
Tasso,  was  cut  down :  the  necessary  timber  was  tran- 
sported to  the  camp  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of 
Tancred ;  and  the  engines  were  framed  by  some  Ge- 
noese artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed  in  the  har- 
bour of  JafiSa.  Two  movable  turrets  were  constructed 
at  the  expense  and  in  the  stations  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  Count  of  Tholouse,  and  rolled  forwards 
with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most  accessible  but 
to  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  fortification.  Ray- 
mond's tower  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the 
besieged,  but  his  colleague  was  more  vigilant  and 
successful ;  the  enemies  were  driven  by  his  archers 
from  the  rampart ;  the  drawbridge  was  let  down ;  and 
on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  Passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  vic- 
torious on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  example  was 
followed  on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valour ; 
and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  yean  after  the  con- 
quest of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued  from  the 
Mohammedan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  pri- 
vate wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  first  occupant;  and  the 
spoils  of  the  great  mosque— seventy  lamps  and  massy 
vases  of  gold  and  silver — ^rewarded  the  diligence  and 
displayed  tiie  generosity  of  Tancred.  A  bloody  sacri- 
fice was  offered  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians:  resistance  might  provoke,  but 
neither  age  nor  sex  could  moll^y  their  implacable 
rage ;  they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  pro- 
miscuous massacre,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies  produced  an  epidemical  disease.  After  seventy 
thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
harmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their  synagogue, 
they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of  captives  whom 
interest  or  lassitude  persuaded  them  to  spare.  Of 
these  savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tancred  alone  be- 
trayed some  sentiments  of  compassion ;  yet  we  may 
praise  the  more  selfish  lenity  of  Raymond,  who  granted 
a  capitulation  and  safe  conduct  to  the  garrison  of  the 
citadel.  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now  free ;  and  the 
bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  their  vow. 
Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  with  contnte  hearts,  and  in 
a  humble  posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary 
amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy;  kissed  the 
stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  the 
monument  of  their  redemption. 

lAppearafUx  and  Character  of  Mahomet,"] 

According  to  the  tradition  of  bis  companions,  Ma- 
homet was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person — 
an  outward  gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  refused.  Before  he  spoke, 
the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  audience.  They  applauded  his  com- 
manding presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his  piercing 
eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  couute- 
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xumoe  th»t  painted  OTeiy  Mnntion  of  the  wul,  «nd 
his  gwturen  that  enforced  each  expression  of  the 
tongue.    In  the  familiar  offices  of  lifehe  scnxpiUooslj 
adhered  to  the  grare  and  ceremonioof  politeness  i[ 
his  country :  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  was  dignified  bj  his  condescension  and  affib- 
bility  to  the  poorest  dtisens  of  Mecca ;  the  frankness 
of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  of  his  Tiews ;  and 
the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  penonal  fi^end- 
ship  or  unirersal  benevolence.  His  memory  was  capa- 
cious and  reteutire,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  ima- 
gination sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,   and 
decisire.    He  possessed  the  courage  both  of  thought 
and  action ;  and  although  his  designs  might  gradu- 
ally expand  with  his  success,  the  Snt  idea  which  he 
entertamed  of  his  divine  mission  bean  the  stamp  of 
an  original  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah 
was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the 
use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia ;  and  the  fluency 
of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  prac- 
tice of  discreet  and  seasonable  sUenoe.    With  these 
powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet  was  an  iUiteiate  bar- 
barian ;  his  youth  had  never  been  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing ;  the  oonunon  ignorance 
exempted  him  from  shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was 
reduMd  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence,  and  deprived 
of  those  faithful  mirrors  wMch  reflect  to  our  mind  the 
minds  of  sages  and  heroes.    Yet  the  book  of  nature 
and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view ;  and  some  fancy  has 
been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philoeophiciJ  ob- 
servations which  are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian  traveller. 
He  compares  the  nations  and  religions  of  the  earth ; 
discoven  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and  Roman 
monarchies ;  beholds  with  pity  and  indignation  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times ;  and  resolves  to  unite,  under 
one  Qod  and  one  king,  the  Invincible  spirit  and  primi- 
tive virtues  of  the  Arabs.    Our  more  accurate  inquiiy 
will  suggest,  that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the 
camps,  the  temples  of  the  east,  the  two  journeys  of 
Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of 
Bostra  and  Damascus  ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle, 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  had  dispoeed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.    In 
these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of 
genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to  his 
grosser  companions ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  might 
be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the 
Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet 
that  his  prospect  was  far  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Arabian  world.    From  eveiy  region  of  that 
solitary  world  the  pilcrims  of  Mecca  were  annually 
assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce : 
in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen, 
in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state 
and  character  of  the  tribM,  the  theoiy  and  practice  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  useful  strangers  might 
be  tempted  or  forced  to  implore  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  httje  named  the 
Jew,  the  Fenian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they 
accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  composition 
of  the  Koran.    Conversation  enridies  the  undentand- 
ing,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius ;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist. 
From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet  was  addicted  to 
relx^ous  contemplation  :  each  year,  during  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world  and  from 
the  arms  of  Cadijah  }  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles 
from  Mecca,  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthu- 
siasm, whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.    The  faith  which,  under  the 
name  of  Islam,  he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation, 
is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth  and  a  necessary 
fiction— that  there  is  only  one  Qod,  and  that  Mahomet 
is  the  apostle  of  Ood. 


[Term  of  the  Conqttat  cf  Timour,  or  Tamerlane;  kU 
JHumph  at  Samarcand;  hie  Vtaih  on  the  Road  to 
China  (a.  d.  1405) ;  Chaaracter  and  MeriU  of  IVmoMr.] 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Oalf« 
and  ftom  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archipe- 
lago, Asia  was  in  the  hand  of  Timonr ;  his  aimiee 
were  invincible,  his  ambition  was  boundless,  and  hit 
zeal  might  aspire  to  oonquer  and  convert  Uie  Chria- 
tian  kii^oms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at 
his  name.    He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land ;    - 
but  an  insuperable  though  narrow  sea  rolled  between 
the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  lord 
of  so  many  <omaiu^  or  myriaicls  of  horse,  was  not  master 
of  a  single  galley.  The  two  passages  of  the  Bo^»honu 
and  HeUespont,  of  Oonstantmople  and  Oallipoli,  were 
possessed,  the  one  by  the  Christians,  the  other  by  the 
Turks.    On  tills  great  occasion  they  foisot  the  diffe- 
rence of  religion,  to  act  with  union  and  fiimnen  in 
the  common  cause :  the  double  straits  were  guarded 
with  ships  and  fortifications;  and  they  separately 
withheld  the  transports,  which  Timour  demanded  of 
either  nation,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their 
enemy.     At  the  same  time  they  soothed  his  pride 
with  tributary  gifts  and  suppliant  embasries,  and 
prudently  tempted  him  to  retreat  with  the  honourt  of 
victory.    Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajaxet,  implored  his 
clemency  for  his  father  and  himself;  accepted,  by  a 
red  patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania, 
which  he  already  held  by  the  sword ;  and  reiterated 
his  ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself  in  person  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  of  the  world.    The  Cheek  emperor 
(either  John  or  Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same 
tribute  which  he  had  stipulated  with  the  Turkish 
sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
from  which  he  could  absolve  his  conscience  so  soon  as 
the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.    But  the 
fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and  romantic  oom- 
pass    a  design  of  subduing  Egypt  and  Africa,  march* 
mg  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entering 
Europe  by  the  straite  of  Gibraltar,  and,  after  im> 
posing  his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  of 
returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Taitaiy. 
This  remote  and  perhaps  imaginary  danger  was  averted 
by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  the  honoum 
of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested  at  Cairo  the  su- 
premacy 01  Timour ;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  girafie,  or 
camelopard,  and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Sainar- 
cand  the  tribute  of  the  African  world.    Our  imanna- 
tion  is  not  less  astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  Mogul 
who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna,  meditates  and  al- 
most accompliriies  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  empire^ 
Timour  was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by  national 
honour  and  reli|pous  zeal.   The  torrents  which  be  had 
shed  of  Mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only  by 
an  equal  destruction  of  the  infidels ;  and  as  he  now- 
stood  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he  might  best  secure 
his  glorious  entrance  by  demollddng  the  idols  of  China, 
founding  mosques  in  every  city,  and  establishing  the 
profession  of  faith  in  one  God  and  his  prophet  Ma- 
nomet.    The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Zingis 
was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and  the  disorden 
of  the  0™p|n  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  re- 
venge.    The  illustrious  Hongvou,   founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Min^,  died  four  yean  before  the  battle  of 
i^igora ;  and  his  grandson,  a  weak  and  unfortunate 
youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  after  a  million  of 
Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war.    Before  he 
evacuated  Anatolia,  Timour  despatched  beyond  the 
Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his  old 
and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to  subdue  the 
pagan  Calmucks  and  Mungals,  and  to  fbnnd  ciUee 
and  magazines  in  the  desert ;  and  by  tiie  diligence  of 
his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a  perfect  map  and 
description  of  the  unknown  r^ens,  from  the  sooroe 
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of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China.  Daring  these  pre- 
paiatioDi,  the  emperor  achlcTed  the  final  conquest  of 
Geoi^a,  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aiaies,  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia,  and  slowly 
letanied  to  his  oapital|  after  a  campaign  of  four  years 
Slid  nine  months. 

On  the  throne  of  Samareand,  he  displayed  in  a 
short  rspose  his  magnificence  and  power ;  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people,  disttibuted  a  just  mea- 
niie  of  rewards  and  punishments,  employed  nis  riches 
in  the  aiehitectuie  of  palaces  and  temples,  and  gare 
sadienoe  to  the  ambasMdois  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India, 
Tartary,  Russia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom  pre- 
aented  a  suit  of  tapestiy  which  eclipsed  the  peneU  of 
the  oriental  artists.    The  marriage  of  six  of  the  em- 
peror's grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion  as 
well  ss  of  paternal  tenderness ;  and  the  pomp  of  the 
sncient  caliphs  was  rerired  in  their  nuptials.    They 
wen  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated 
with  innumerable  tents  and  pavilions,  which  displayed 
the  loxuiy  of  a  great  city  and  the  spoils  of  a  yioto- 
rioas  camp.    Whole  forests  were  cut  down  to  supply 
fuel  for  the  kitchens ;  the  plain  was  spread  with  pyra- 
mids of  meat  and  yases  of  erery  liquor,  to  which 
thousands  of  guests  were  courteously  inyited ;  the 
orders  of  the  state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were 
mszshslled  at  the  royal  banquet ;  nor  were  the  am- 
bassadors of  Europe  (says  the  haughty  Persian)  ex- 
cluded from  the  feast ;  since  eren  the  eosses,  the 
imallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.    The 
public  joy  was  testified  by  illuminations  and  mas- 
qoerades ;  the  trades  of  Samareand  passed  in  rcTiew ; 
sod  efexy  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
derioe,  some  nuurellous  pageant,  with  the  materials 
of  their  peculiar  art.    After  the  marriage-contracts 
had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and 
their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  chambers ;  nine 
times,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were 
dressed  and  undressed ;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel, 
pesris  and  rubies  were  showered  on  their  heads,  and 
contemptuously  abandoned  to  their  attendants.    A 
general  indulgence  was  proclaimed ;  every  law  was 
relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  people  were 
ftee,  the  sofvereign  was  idle ;  and  the  historian  of 
Timour  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years 
to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period 
of  his  life  was  the  two  montns  in  iriiich  he  ceased  to 
exercise  his  power.    But  be  was  soon  awakened  to 
the  cares  of  government  and  war.     The  standard 
WIS  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China;  the  emirs 
nisde  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  select 
s&d  veteran  aoldiers  of  Iran  and  Touran ;  their  bag- 
fPige  and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred 
great  wagonji,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and 
cinieU;  and  the  troops  might  prepare  for  a  lone 
sbsenoe,  since  more  than  six  months  were  employed 
ia  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan  from  Samareand 
to  Pekin.   Neither  age  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter 
coold  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour ;  he  mounted 
on  lumeback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched 
ieventy-six  parasangs  (three  hundred  miles)  from  his 
cspital,  and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Otrar,  where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of 
death.    Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use  of  iced  water, 
scoelerated  uie  progress  of  his  fever;  and  the  con- 
qneror  of  Asia  expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
s^  thirty-five  wean  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Zigatai.     His  designs  were  lost ;  his  armies  were 
disbanded;  China  was  saved;  and  fburteoi  years 
iftsr  his  deeaase^  the  most  powerful  of  his  children 
wat  an  embassy  of  friendship  and  conuneroe  to  the 
court  of  Pekin. 

The  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  east  and 
west ;  his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  imperial 
title ;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered 
him  abnoft  as  a  deity,  tdmj  be  justified  in  some  de- 


gree by  the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
Although  he  was  lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  his  form 
and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank ;  and  his 
vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the 
world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise. 
In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  modest, 
and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  he 
spoke  with  fiucn<nr  and  eleffanoe  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  idioms.    It  was  his  delight  to  convene  with 
the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and  science ;  and  the 
amusement  of  Ms  leisure  hours  was  the  game  of  chess, 
which  he  improved  or  corrupted  with  new  refinements. 
In  his  religion  he  was  a  zealous,  though  not  perhaps 
an  orthodox,  Mussulman ;  but  his  sound  understand- 
ing may  tempt  us  to  believe  that  a  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  omens  and  prophesies,  for  saints  and  astro- 
logers, was  only  afiected  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
In  the  government  of  a  vast  empire  he  stood  alone 
and  absolute,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power,  a 
favourite  to  seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to 
mislead  his  judgment.    It  was  his  firmest  maxim, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  word  of 
the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled ;  but 
his  foes  have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands 
of  anger  and  destruction  were  more  strictly  executed 
than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.    His  sons  and 
grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six-and-thirty  at  his 
decease,  were  bis  first  and  most  submissive  subjects ; 
and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  duty,  th^ 
were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with 
the  bastonnade,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honour  and 
command.    Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the 
social  virtues ;  pernaps  be  was  not  incapable  of  loving 
his  friends  and  pardoning  his  enemies ;  but  the  rules 
of  morality  are  founded  on  the  public  interest ;  and 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  a 
monarch  for  the  liberality  by  which  be  is  not  im- 
poverished,   and    for  the  justice   by  .which  he   is 
strengthened  and  enriched.    To  mamtain  the  har- 
mony of  authority  and .  obedience,  to  chastise  the 
proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from  his  dominions,  to 
secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain  the 
depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and  learning, 
and,  by  an  equal  and  modeiate  assessment,  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  without  increasing  the  taxes,  are 
indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince ;  but,  m  the  discharge 
of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and  immediate  re- 
compense.   Timour  might  boast  that,  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of  anarchy  and 
rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous  monarchy  a  child, 
fearless  and  unhurt,  might  cany  a  purse  of  gold  from 
the  east  to  the  west.    Such  was  his  confidence  of 
merit,    that   from   this  reformation  he  derived  an 
excuse  for  his  victories,  and  a  title  to  universal 
dominion.     The   four   following    observations    will 
serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  tne  public  gratitude ; 
and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul  em- 
peror was  rather  the  scourge  than  the  benefactor  of 
mankind.     1.  If  some  partial  dls<»ders,  some  local 
oppressions,  were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the 
remedy  was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  disease.    By 
their  rapine,  cruelty,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants 
of  Persia  might  afflict  their  subjects;   but    whole 
nations  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  of  the  re- 
former.    The  ground  wkicb  had  been  occupied  by 
flourishing  cities  was  oflen  marked  by  his  abominable 
trophies — ^by  columns  or  pyramids  of  human  heads. 
Astracan,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others, 
were  sacked,  or  burned,  or  utterly  destroyed  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  troops ;  .and  perhaps  his  con- 
science would  have  heen  startled  if  a  priest  or  philo- 
sopher bad  dared  to  number  the  millions  of  victims 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
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and  order.  2.  His  most  destnictiye  wars  were  rather 
inroads  than  conquests.  He  inyaded  Turkestan, 
Kipzak,  Russia,  Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia, 
and  Georgia,  without  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  preserr* 
ing  those  distant  provinces.  From  thence  he  departed 
laden  with  spoil;  but  he  left  behind  him  neither 
troops  to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magistrates  to 
protect  ike  obedient  natives.  When  he  had  broken 
the  fabric  of  their  ancient  govemment,  he  abandoned 
them  to  the  eyils  which  his  invasion  had  aggrayated 
or  caused ;  nor  were  Uiese  evils  compensated  by  any 
present  or  possible  benefits.  3.  The  kingdoms  of 
Transoziana  and  Persia  were  the  proper  field  which 
he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adom,  as  the  perpetual 
inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his  peaceful  labours 
were  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes  blasted,  by  the 
absence  of  the  conqueror.  While  he  triumphed  on 
the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and  even  his 
sons,  forgot  their  master  and  their  duty.  The  public 
and  private  injuries  were  poorly  rearessed  by  the 
tardy  rigour  of  inquiiy  and  punishment ;  and  we  must 
be  content  to  praise  the  institutions  of  Timour  as  the 
specious  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.  4.  Whatsoever 
might  be  the  blessings  of  his  administration,  they 
evaporated  with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than  to 
govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and  gnwd- 
ohildren,  the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people. 
A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory 
by  Sharokh,  his  youngest  son ;  but  after  his  decease, 
the  scene  was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood ; 
and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoziana  and 
Penia  were  trampled  by  the  Usbeeks  from  the  north, 
and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep.  The 
race  of  Timour  would  have  been  eztinct,  if  a  hero, 
his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not  fled  before 
the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Hindostan.  His 
successors  (the  great  Moffols)  eztended  their  sway 
from  the  mountains  of  Cauimir  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
from  Candahar  to  the  Oulf  of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign 
of  Aurungzebe,  their  empire  has  been  dissolved ;  their 
treasures  of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  by  a  Persian 
robber;  and  the  richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now 
possessed  by  a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  of  a 
remote  island  in  the  northern  ocean. 

[Invention  cmd  Uae  of  GunpowderJ] 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire 
and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  would  have  been  some 
more  powerful  weapon,  some  discovery  in  the  art  of 
war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive  superiority  over 
their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China  or 
Europe  had  found,  by  casual  or  elaborate  ezperiments, 
that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous  ezplosion. 
It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron 
might  be  ezpelled  with  irresLstible  and  destructive 
velocity.  The  precise  era  of  the  invention  and  appli- 
cation of  gunpowder  is  involved  in  doubtfiil  traditions 
and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly  discern 
that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use 
of  artiUery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was 
familiar  to  the  states  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  The  priority  of  nations  is  of 
small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive  bene- 
fit from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge ;  and  in 
the  common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same 
level  of  relative  power  and  mUitaxy  science.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  circumsc^be  the  secret  within  the  pale 
of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the 
treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of  rivals ; 
and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to 


reward,  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The 
Genoese,  who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  must 
be  accused  as  his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  probably  hj 
their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  first  attempt  wbb 
indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  warfare  of 
the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side  who  were 
most  commonly  the  assailants ;  for  a  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended ;  and  i 
this  thunderin|f  artilleiy  was  pointed  against  the  walls  i 
and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  | 
less  potent  engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetiana, 
the  use  of  gunpowder  was  communicated  without 
reproach  to  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  thmr 
allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the  secret  was  aoon 
propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the  advaa- 
tage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  Tic> 
toriea  over  the  savages  of  the  new  world.  If  we  con- 
trast the  rapid  progress  of  this  mischievoua  discovery 
with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances  of  reason,  science, 
and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according  to  hia 
temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


[Letter  of  Cfihbcn  to  Mn  Portal— Account  of  Kit  Mode 
of  JAft  at  Lausanne,] 

Dfloamker  fi7, 1783. 

The  unfortunate  are  loud  and  loquacious  in  their 
complaints,  but  real  happiness  is  content  with  its  own 
silent  enjoyment ;  and  if  that  happiness  is  of  a  quiet 
uniform  kind,  we  suflTer  days  and  weeks  to  elapee 
without  communicating  our  sensations  to  a  distant 
friend.  By  you,  therefore,  whose  temper  and  under- 
standing have  extracted  from  human  life,  on  every 
occasion,  the  best  and  most  comfortable  ingredienta, 
mpr  silence  will  always  be  inteipreted  as  an  evidence 
of'^content,  and  you  would  only  be  alarmed  (the  danger 
is  not  at  hand)  by  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  my 
letters.  Perhaps!  should  have  continued  to  slumber, 
I  don't  know  how  long,  had  I  not  been  awakened  by 
the  anxiety  which  you  express  in  your  last  letter.  *  * 
.  From  this  base  subject  I  descend  to  one  which  mote 
seriously  and  strongly  engages  your  thoughts — ^the 
consideration  of  my  nealth  and  happiness.  And  jou 
will  give  me  credit  when  I  assure  you,  with  sincerity, 
that  I  have  not  repented  a  single  moment  of  the  step 
which  I  have  taken,  and  that  I  only  regret  the  not 
having  executed  the  same  design  two,  or  five,  or  even 
ten  years  ago.  By  this  time  I  might  have  returned 
independent  and  rich  to  my  native  country ;  I  should 
have  esci^d  many  disagreeable  events  that  have 
happened  in  the  meanwhile,  and  I  should  have  avoided 
the  parliamentary  life.  Which  experience  haa  proved 
to  he  neither  suitable  to  my  temper  nor  conducive  lo 
my  fortune.  In  speaking  of  the  happiness  which  I 
enjoy,  ^ou  will  agree  with  me  in  giving  the  preference 
to  a  sincere  and  sensible  friend ;  and  thougfi  you 
caniibt  discern  the  full  extent  of  his  merit,  you  will 
easily  believe  that  Deyverdon  is  the  man.  Peiliaps 
two  persons  so  perfectly  fitted  to  live  together  were 
never  formed  by  nature  and  education.  We  have 
both  read  and  seen  a  great  variety  of  objects ;  the 
lights  and  shades  of  our  different  characters  are  hap- 
pUy  blended ;  and  a  friendship  of  thirty  years  haa 
taught  us  to  enjoy  our  mutual  advantages,  and  to 
support  our  unavoidable  imperfections.  In  love  and 
marriage  some  harsh  sounds  will  sometimes  interrapt 
the  harmony,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  like  our 
neighbours,  we  must  expect  some  disagreeable  mo> 
ments ;  but  confidence  and  freedom  are  the  two  pillars 
of  our  union,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  building 
be  not  solid  and  comfortable.  *  *  In  this  season 
I  rise  (not  at  four  in  the  morning,  but)  a  little  before 
eight ;  at  nine  I  am  called  from  my  study  to  break- 
fast, which  I  always  perform  alone,  in  tha  EngUah 
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ciyle ;  «nd,  inth  the  ftid  of  Caplin,*  I  peroeire  no  dif- 
feraioe  between  Launnne  and  Bentinck  Street.    Oar 
morniiigs  are  usoally  passed  in  separate  studies ;  we 
serer  approach  each  other's  door  without  a  previous 
meBBsge,  or  thrice  knocking,  and  my  apartment  is 
alread/  saoed  and  formidaole  to  strangcsrs.    I  dress 
st  liali  past  one,  and  at  two  (an  early  hour,  to  which 
I  am  not  perfiectly  reconciled)  we  sit  down  to  dinner. 
We  hare  hired  a  female  cook,  well  skilled  in  her  pro- 
fcsaion,  and  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  every  nation ; 
u,  for  instance,  we  had  excellent  mince-pies  yester- 
daj.  After  dinner  and  the  departure  of  our  company — 
oQe,  two,  or  three  friends — ^we  read  together  some  amus- 
ing book,  or  play  at  chess,  or  retire  to  our  rooms,  or 
make  visits,  or  go  to  the  coffee-house.    Between  six 
and  seven  the  assemblies  begin,  and  I  am  oppressed 
only  with  their  number  and  variety.    Whist,  at  shil- 
linei  or  half-crowns,  is  the  game  I  generally  play,  and 
I  play  three  rubbers  with  pleasure.  Between  nine  and 
toi  we  withdraw  to  our  bread  and  cheese,  and  friendly 
convene,  which  sends  us  to  bed  at  eleven ;  but  these 
sober  hours  are  too  oiten  interrupted  by  private  or 
nmserous  suppers,  which  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
resist,  though  I  practise  a  laudable  abstinence  at  the 
best  furnished  tables.    Such  is  the  skeleton  of  my 
life ;  ife  is  imponible  to  communicate  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  vital  and  substantial  parts,  the  characters  of 
tlie  men  and  women  with  whom  I  have  veiy  easily 
coDnected  myself  in  looser  and  closer  bonds,  accord- 
ing to  their  inclination  and  my  own.    If  I  do  not 
deceive  myself,  and  if  Deyverdun  does  not  flatter  me, 
I  am  already  a  general  favourite ;  and  as  our  likinn 
Bad  dislikes  are  commonly  mutual,  I  am  equally 
satisfied  with  the  fi^^om  and  elegance  of  manners, 
and  (after  proper  allowances  and  exceptions)  with  the 
worthy  and  amiable  qualities  of  many  individuals. 
The  aatumn  has  been  beautiful,  and    the  winter 
hitherto  mild,  but  in  January  we  must  expect  some 
severe  firoet.     Instead  of  rolling  in  a  coach,  I  walk 
the  streets,  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  cloak  ;  but  this  exer- 
cise is  wholesome,  and,  except  an  accidental  fit  of  the 
gout  of  a  few  days,  I  never  enjoyed  better  health.    I 
am  no  longer  m  Pavilliard's  house,  where  I  was 
almost  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  you  may 
be  sasared  that  I  now  enjoy  every  benefit  of  comfort, 
plenty,  and  even    decent    luxury.      You  wish  me 
nappy ;  aclmowledge  that  such  a  life  is  more  con- 
ducive to  happiness  than  five  nights  in  the  week 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  five  mornings 
spent  at  the  Custom-house. 

IRanarls  on  BeadinffJ] 

\ThBm  TCnaarks  form  the  preface  to  a  series  of  memoraada 
besui  by  Gibbon  in  1701,  under  the  title  of  Ab§traet  qfmjf 

'Reading  is  to  the  mind,'  said  the  Duke  of  Vivonne 
to  Louis  XI  v.,  *  what  your  partridges  are  to  my  chops.' 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  nourishment  of  the  mind  ;  for  by 
reading  we  know  our  Creator,  his  works,  ourselves 
driefly,  and  our  fellow-creatures.  But  this  nourish- 
ment is  easily  converted  into  poison.  Salmasius  had 
read  as  much  as  Grotius,  perhaps  more ;  but  their 
different  modes  of  reading  made  the  one  an  en- 
lightened   philosopher,   and    the   other,   to    speak 

'  plainly,  a  pedant,  puffed  up  with  a  useless  eru- 

,  dition. 

Let  US  read  with  method,  and  propose  to  ourselves 
an  end  to  which  all  our  studies  may  point.    Through 

j  neglect  of  this  rule,  gross  ignorance  often  disgraces 

,  neat  readers ;  who,  uy  skipping  hastily  and  irregu- 
larly from  one  subject  to  another,  render  themselves 
incapable  of  combining  their  ideas.  So  many  de- 
tached parcels  of  knowledge  cannot  form  a  whole. 

*  ills  Rngllih  valot  de  diambre. 


This  inconstan<^  weakens  the  energies  of  the  mind, 
creates  in  it  a  dislike  to  application,  and  even  robs  it 
of  the  advantages  of  natural  good  sense. 

Yet  let  us  avoid  the  contrary  extreme,  and  lespect 
method,  without  rendering  ourselves  its  slaves.  Wnile 
we  propose  an  end  in  our  reading,  let  not  this  end  be 
too  remote ;  and  when  once  we  have  attained  it,  let 
our  attention  be  directed  to  a  different  subject.  In- 
constancy weakens  the  understanding ;  a  lone  and  ex- 
clusive application  to  a  single  object  hardens  and 
contracts  it.  Our  ideas  no  longer  change  easily  into 
a  different  channel,  and  the  course  of  reading  to  which 
we  have  too  long  accustomed  ourselves  is  the  only  one 
that  we  can  pursue  with  pleasure. 

We  ought,  besides,  to  be  careful  not  to  make  the 
order  of  our  thoughts  subservient  to  that  of  our 
subjects ;  this  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  principal  to 
the  accessory.  The  use  of  our  reading  is  to  aid 
us  in  thinking.  The  perusal  of  a  particular  work 
gives  birth,  perhaps,  to  ideas  unoormected  with  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  I  wish  to  pursue  these 
ideas ;  they  withdraw  me  from  my  proposed  plan  of 
reading,  and  throw  me  into  a  new  track,  and  from 
thence,  perhaps,  into  a  second  and  a  third.  At 
length  I  begin  to  perceive  whither  my  researches 
tend.  Their  result,  perhaps,  may  be  profitable;  it 
is  worth  while  to  txy;  whereas,  had  X  followed  the 
high  road,  I  should  not  have  been  able,  at  the  end 
of  my  long  journey,  to  retrace  the  progress  of  my 
thoughts. 

This  plan  of  reading  is  not  applicable  to  our  early 
studies,  since  the  severest  method  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  make  us  conceive  objects  altogether  new.  Neither 
can  it  be  adopted  by  those  who  read  in  order  to  write, 
and  who  ought  to  dwell  on  their  subject  till  they 
have  sounded  its  depths.  These  reflections,  however, 
I  do  not  absolutely  warrant.  On  the  supposition  that 
they  are  just,  they  may  be  so,  perhaps,  for  myself 
only.  The  constitution  of  minds  differs  like  that  of 
bodies ;  the  same  regimen  will  not  suit  all.  Each 
individual  ought  to  study  his  own. 

To  read  with  attention,  exactly  to  define  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  author,  never  to  admit  a  conclusion 
without  comprehending  its  reason,  often  to  pause,  re- 
flect, and  interrogate  ourselves,  these  are  so  many 
advices  which  it  is  easy  to  give,  but  difficult  to  follow. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  that  almost  evangelical 
maxim  of  forgetting  friends,  country,  religion,  of 
giving  merit  its-  due  praise,  and  embracing  truth 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

But  what  ought  we  to  read!  Each  individual 
must  answer  this  question  for  himself,  agreeably  to 
the  object  of  his  studies.  The  only  general  precept 
that  I  would  venture  to  give,  is  that  of  Pliny, '  to  read 
much,  rather  than  manv  things ;'  to  make  a  careful 
selection  of  the  best  works,  and  to  render  them  fami- 
liar to  us  by  attentive  and  repeated  perusals.  Without 
expatiating  on  the  authors  so  generally  known  and 
approved,  I  would  simply  observe,  that  in  matters  of 
reasoning,  the  best  are  those  who  have  augmented  the 
number  of  useful  truths ;  who  have  discovered  truths, 
of  whatever  nature  they  may  be ;  in  one  word,  those 
bold  spirits  who,  quitting  the  beaten  track,  prefer  being 
in  the  wrong  alone,  to  being  in  the  right  with  the 
multitude.  Such  authors  increase  the  number  of  our 
ideas,  and  even  their  mistakes  are  useful  to  their  suc- 
cessors. With  all  the  respect  due  to  Mr  Locke,  I 
would  not|  however,  neglect  the  works  of  those  aca- 
demicians who  destroy  errors  without  hoping  to  sub- 
stitute truth  in  their  stead.  In  works  of  fancy, 
invention  ought  to  bear  away  the  palm ;  chiefly  that 
invention  which  creates  a  new  kind  of  writing ;  and 
next,  that  which  displays  the  charms  of  novelty  in 
its  subject,  characters,  situation,  pictures,  thoughts, 
and  sentiments.  Yet  this  invention  will  miss  its 
effect,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  a  genius  capable 
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of  adapting  Itself  to  ereiyTariety  of  the  tabjeci— rae* 
cesgiyely  sablime,  pathetic,  floweir,  majestic,  and 
playfol;  and  with  a  judgment  which  admits  nothing 
indecorous,  and  a  style  which  expresses  well  what- 
ewer  ought  to  be  said.  As  to  compilations  which  are 
intended  merely  to  treasure  up  the  thoughts  of  others, 
I  ask  whether  they  are  written  with  penpicuity, 
whether  superfluities  are  lopped  oflT,  and  dispersed  ob- 
servations skilfully  collected;  and  agreeaUy  to  my 
answers  to  those  questions,  I  estimate  the  merit  of 
such  performances. 


METAPHYBIOAL  WBITJSRS. 

The  public  taste  has  been  almost  wholly  withdrawn 
from  metaphysical  pursuits,  which  at  this  time  con- 
stituted a  faTonrite  study  with  men  of  letters.  Ample 
scope  was  giren  for  ingenious  speculation  in  the  in- 
ductive phUosophy  of  the  mind;  and  the  example  of 
a  few  great  names,  eadi  connected  with  some  parti- 
cular tiieory  of  moral  science,  kept  alive  a  z^  for 
such  minute  and  often  fkndiul  inquiries.    In  the 
higher  branch  of  ethics,  hondurable  service  was  ren- 
dered by  Bishop  Butler,  but  it  waa  in  SootUnd  that 
speculatiye  phlloeophy  obtained  most  fayour  and 
celebri^.    After  a  long  interval  of  a  century  and 
a  half,  Dr  Francis  Hutcheson  (1694-1747)  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  a  taste  fbr  metaphysics,  which, 
in  the  sixteentii  century,  had  ]preyailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  northern  universities.    Hutcheson  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  but  studied  in  the  uniyersity  of 
Glasgow  for  six  years,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  kept  an  academy  in  Dublin. 
About  the  year  1726  he  published  hia  Inquiry  into 
Beauty  and  Virtue^  and  his  reputation  was  so  high 
that  he  was  called  to  be  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy In  Glasgow  in  the  year  1729.    His  great  work, 
a  System  of  Moral  Phibiophy,  did  not  appear  till  after 
his  death,  when  it  was  published  in  two  yolumes, 
quarto,  by  his  son.   The  rudiments  of  his  philosophy 
were  borrowed  from  Shaftesbury,  but  he  introduced 
a  new  term,  the  mofd  sense,  into  the  metaphysical 
vocabulary,  and  assigned  to  it  a  sphere  of  consider- 
able importance.    With  him  the  moral  sense  was  a 
capacity  of  perceiving  moral  qualities  in  action, 
which  excite  what  he  called  ideas  of  those  qualities, 
in  the  same  manner  as  external  things  give  us  not 
merely  pain  or  pleasure,  but  notions  or  ideas  of  hard- 
ness, form,  and  colour.    We  agree  with  Dr  Brown 
in  considering  this  a  great  error;  a  moral  sense  con* 
sidered  strictly  and  truly  a  sense,  as  much  so  as  any 
of  those  which  are  the  source  of  our  direct  external 
perceptions,  and  not  a  state  or  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, seems  a  purely  fanciful  hypothesis.    The  an- 
cient doctrine,  that  virtue  conrists  in  benevolence, 
was  supported  by  Hutcheson  with  much  acuteness ; 
but  when  he  asserts  that  even  the  approbation  of 
our  own  conscience  diminishes  the  merit  of  a  bene- 
volent acti(Mi,  we  instinc^vely  r^ect  his  th^ry  as 
unnatural  and  visionary.    On  account  of  these  para- 
doxes. Sir  James  Mackintosh  charges  Hutcheson 
with  confounding  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments 
with  tiio  criterion  of  moral  actions,  but  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  ingenuity  of  his  views,  and  the  elegant 
simj^city  of  his  languag& 

DAVID  BUHE. 

The  system  of  Idealism,  promulgated  by  Berke- 
ley and  the  writings  of  Hutcheson,  led  to  the  first 
literary  |Mroductioa  of  David  HuMB->his  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature^  punished  in  173A  The  leading 
dMfrlne  of  Hume  Is,  that  all  the  objects  of  our 
imoirledge  are  divided  In  two  classes— impressions 


and  ideas.  From  the  structure  of  our  minds  he  con- 
tended that  we  must  fbr  ever  dwell  in  ignorance ;  and 
thus,  *  by  perplexing  the  rdAtions  of  cause  and  eJBTect, 
he  boldly  aimed  to  introduce  a  universal  scepticism, 
and  to  pour  a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  Into  the 
whole  region  of  morals.'  The  *  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature*  was  afterwards  re-cast  and  re-published 
under  the  title  of  An  Inquirv  concerning  tks  Human 
Understanding;  but  it  still  faued  to  attract  attention. 
He  was  now,  however,  known  as  a  philosophical 
writer  by  his  Essays,  Moral,  PoUHeai,  and  Literary, 
published  in  1742 ;  a  miscellany  of  thoughts  at  onoe 
original,  and  calculated  for  popularity.  The  other 
metaphysical  works  of  Hume  are,  an  Inquity  ooa- 
cemina  the  Princwles  of  Morals,  the  Natural  History 
ofBengion,  and  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,  which 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death.  The  moral 
system  of  Hume,  that  the  virtue  of  actions  depends 
wholly  upon  thehr  utility,  has  been  often  combated, 
and  is  generally  held  to  be  successf^y  refuted  by 
Brown.  In  his  own  day,  Dr  Adam  Smith  thus 
ridiculed  the  doctrine.  'It  seems  impossible,*  he 
says,  *that  the  approbation  of  virtue  should  be  a 
sentiment  of  the  same  kind  with  that  by  which  we 
approve  of  a  convenient  and  well-contrived  build- 
ing; or  that  we  should  have  no  other  reason  for 
praising  a  man  than  for  that  for  which  we  commend 
a  chest  of  drawers  V  Mr  Hume's  theory  as  to 
miracles,  that  there  was  more  probability  in  the 
error  or  bad  faith  of  the  reporter  than  in  any  in- 
terferenoe  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  which 
the  observations  of  scientific  men  show  to  be  un- 
swerving, was  met,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  by  the  able  disquisition  df  Dr  George  Camp- 
Dell,  whose  leading  argument  in  reply  was,  that  we 
have  equally  to  trust  to  human  testimony  for  an 
account  of  tiiose  laws,  as  for  a  history  of  the  trans- 
actions which  are  considered  to  be  an  exception 
from  them.  In  drawing  his  metaphysical  theories 
and  distinctions,  Hume  seems  to  have  been  unmoved 
by  any  consideration  of  consequences.  He  saw  that 
they  led  to  universal  scepticism— '  to  doubts  that 
would  not  only  shake  all  inductive  science  to  pieces, 
but  would  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  business  of  life*—* 
to  the  absurd  contradiction  in.  terms,  'a  belief  that 
there  can  be  no  belief — ^but  his  love  of  theory  and 
paradox,  his  philosophical  acuteness  and  subtlety, 
involved  him  in  the  mase  of  scepticism,  and  he  waa 
content  to  be  for  ever  in  doubt  It  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  admitted,  in  favour  of  this  remarkable  man, 
that  a  genuine  love  of  letters  and  of  philosophy,* 
and  an  honourable  desire  of  distinction  in  these 
walks — ^which  had  been  his  predominating  sentiment 
and  motive  fhrni  his  earliest  years,  to  the  exdusion 
of  more  vulgar  though  dazzling  ambitions — had  pro- 
bably a  large  concern  in  misleading  him.  In  matters 
strictly  philosophical,  his  thou^ts  were  original 
and  profound,  and  to  him  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  origin  of  several  ideas  which  have  since 
been  more  ft^ly  daborated,  and  exercised  bo  small 
influence  on  human  afikirs. 

[0»  Delicacy  qf  Taste,} 

[From  Hume'k  '  Bsngrs.*] 

Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study 
of  the  beauties  either  of  poetiy,  eloquence,  music,  or 
paintinff.  They  give  a  certain  elegance  of  sentiment 
to  whicn  the  rest  of  mankind  are  strangers.    The 

*  Of  thli  nilinr  paMfoB  of  Hume  we  haro  the  followiaK  out- 
bunt  In  hia  acooant  of  the  reign  of  Jemet  L :— '  Bueb  a  eitpe- 
rlority  do  the  ponuita  of  Utenitnre  poame  abote  etvrf  ether 
oooupatioB,  that  even  he  who aUafaui  hut  a  mcdJocrily  in  thnn, 
merite  the  pre-eminence  above  those  that  ezoel  the  suet  in  tbm 
common  and  vulgar  prrifiieilcini  * 
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emotions  which  ther  excite  are  aoft  and  tender.  They 
draw  off  the  mind  nom  the  hiiny  of  bnainets  and  in- 
tenst ;  cherith  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and 
piodaoe  an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispo- 
fitioDs  of  the  mind,  U  the  best  suited  to  Ioto  and 
Moidahip.  In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste 
ia  &Tourable  to  lore  and  friendship,  by  confining  our 
choice  to  few  people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  the 
company  and  oonTersation  of  the  greater  part  of  men. 
Yon  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world, 
whaterer  strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are 
Tny  nice  in  distinguishing  characters,  or  in  marking 
thow  ineenaible  dimerences  and  gradations  which  make 
one  man  preferable  to  anotiier.  Any  one  that  has 
competent  sense  is  sufficient  for  their  entertain- 
ment :  they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  affairs 
with  the  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  another ; 
and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place,  they 
nerer  feel  any  racancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  But, 
to  make  use  of  the  sillusion  of  a  celebrated  French 
aQth<Mv  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
waich  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient 
to  tell  the  hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can 
point  out  the  minutes  and  seconds,  and  distinguish 
the  smallest  differences  of  time.  One  that  has  well 
digested  his  knowledee,  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  m  the  company  of  a  few  select 
companions.  He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
entertained;  and  his  affections  being  thus  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
iiirther  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistin- 
guished. The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion 
improTes  with  nim  into  a  solid  friendship ;  and  the 
sFdoun  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegjiot 
passion. 

lOn  SmpHcUy  and  M^finement.} 
CFrom  the  same.] 

It  is  a  certun  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely 
incompatible.  When  the  affections  are  moved,  there 
is  no  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man 
being  naturally  limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  its 
fsfculties  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more  any  one 
predominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to 
exert  tiieir  vigour.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree 
of  simplicity  is  required  in  all  compositions  where 
men,  and  actions,  and  passions  are  painted,  than  in 
fttch  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations.  And, 
as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging 
and  beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give 
the  preference  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that 
of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions 
which  we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  everv  man  of 
taste  has  got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of 
simplicity,  and  have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought 
whoi  divested  of  that  elegance  of  eznression  and  luu:- 
mony  of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clotned.  If  the  merit 
of  the  composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike 
at  first ;  but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thou^t  in  the 
second  perusalfand  is  no  longer  affected  by  it.  When 
I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial  the  first  line  recalls  the 
whole ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself 
what  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in 
Catullus,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the 
{temsal  of  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowlev 
once ;  but  Parnell,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh 
as  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women, 
where  a  certain  plainness  of  maimer  and  of  dress  is 
more  engaging  tnan  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye  but  reaches  not  the 
sffiictioiis.  Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty, 
to  whom  we  grant  everything,  because  he  assumes 


nothing ;  and  whose  purity  and  nature  make  a  durable 
though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

IStHmaie  of  the  ^fects  of  Luxwry,} 

3 


[From  the 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  innocent 
or  blameable,  one  mar  be  surprised  at  those  prepos- 
terous opinions  which  have  been  entertained  concern- 
ing it;  while  men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises 
even  on  vicious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  highly 
advantageous  to  society ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
of  severe  morals  blame  even  the  most  ixmocent  luxury, 
and  represent  it  as  the  souree  of  all  the  corruptions, 
disorders,  and  factions  incident  to  civil  government. 
We  shall  here  endeavour  to  correct  bow  these  ex- 
tremes, by  proving,  first,  that  the  ages  of  refinement  are 
both  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous ;  secondly,  that 
wherever  luxurv  ceases  to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  when  carried  a  degree  too  far, 
is  a  quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
pernicious,  to  political  society. 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the 
effects  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public 
life.  Human  happiness,  according  to  the  most  re- 
ceived notions,  seems  to  consist  in  three  ingredients ; 
action,  pleasure,  and  indolence.  And  though  these 
ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  particular  disposition  of  the  person, 
yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  wanting  without 
destroying  in  some  measure  the  relish  of  the  whole 
composition.  Indolence  or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not 
of  itself  to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoyment,  but, 
like  sleep,  is  requisite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  which  cannot  support  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  business  or  pleasure.  That  quick 
march  of  the  spirits  which  takes  a  man  from  himself, 
and  chiefly  gives  satisfaction,  does  in  the  end  exhaust 
the  mind,  and  requires  some  intervals  of  repose,  which, 
though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if  prolonged, 
beget  a  languor  and  lethargy  that  destroy  all  enjoy- 
ment. Education,  custom,  and  example,  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  anv  of  these 
pursuits;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  where  they 
promote  a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure,  they  are  so 
far  favourable  to  human  happiness.  In  times  when  in- 
dustry and  the  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual 
occupation,  and  enjoy  as  their  reward  the  occupation 
itself,  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of 
their  labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour,  en- 
larges its  powers  and  faculties,  and,  by  an  assiduity 
in  honest  industry,  both  satisfies  its  natural  appetites 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which 
commonly  spring  up  when  nourished  by  ease  and 
idleness.  Banish  those  arts  from  society,  you  deprive 
men  both  of  action  and  of  pleasure;  and  leaving 
nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  destroy 
the  xeusk  of  indolence,  which  never  is  agreeable  but 
when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  the  spirits 
exhausted  by  too  much  application  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  in'dustiy  and  of  refinements 
in  the  mechanical  arts  is,  that  they  commonlv  produce 
some  refinements  in  the  liberal;  nor  can  one  be  carried 
to  perfection  without  being  accompanied  in  some 
degree  with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  produces 
great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals 
and  poets,  usually  abounds  with  skilful  weavers  and 
ship-caipenters.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  brought  to  perfection 
in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  where 
ethics  are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  affects  all 
the  arts,  and  the  minds  of  men  being  once  roused 
from  their  lethaifcy  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn 
themselves  on  alfsidesy  and  carnr  improvements  into 
every  art  and  science.  Profound  ignorance  is  totally 
banishedy  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational 
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creatures,  to  think  ak  well  as  to  act,  to  cultirate  the 
pleasures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body. 

The  more  these  refined  arts  advance,  the  more 
sociable  men  become.  Nor  is  it  possible,  that  when 
enriched  with  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fond  of  con- 
versation, they  should  be  contented  to  remain  in  soli- 
tude, or  live  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  distant 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations.  Thej  flock  into  cities ;  love  to  receive  and 
communicate  knowledge ;  to  show  their  wit  or  their 
breeding;  their  taste  in  conversation  or  living,  in 
clothes  or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures  the  wise; 
vanity  the  foolish;  and  pleasure  both.  Particular 
clubs  and  societies  are  everywhere  formed;  both 
sexes  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  manner ;  and  the 
tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine 
apace.  So  that,  beside  the  improvements  which  they 
receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  im- 
possible but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity, 
from  the  very  habit  of  conversing  together,  and  con- 
tributing to  each  other's  pleasure  and  entertainment. 
Thus  industxy,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  linked 
together  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  and  arefoxmd,  from 
experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
more  polished,  and  what  are  commonly  denominated 
the  more  luxurious  ages. 

[After  some  farther  arguments]  Knowledge  in  the 
arts  of  government  naturally  begets  mildness  and 
moderation,  by  instructinff  men  in  the  advantages  of 
humane  maxims  above  ngour  and  severity,  which 
drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return  to 
submission  impracticable,  by  cutting  ofiT  all  hopes  of 
pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened,  as 
well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity 
appears  still  more  conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic which  distinguishes  a  civilised  age  from 
times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Factions  are  then 
less  inveterate,  revolutions  less  tragical,  authority 
less  severe,  and  seditions  less  frequent.  Even  foreign 
wars  abate  of  their  cruelty;  and  after  the  field  of 
battle,  where  honour  and  interest  steel  men  against 
compBs^on  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divest 
themselves  of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  un- 
daunted and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or 
their  liberty.  The  arts  have  no  such  effect  in  enei^ 
vating  either  the  mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary, 
industry,  their  inseparable  attendant,  adds  new  force 
to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  is  said  to  be  the  whet- 
stone of  courage,  loses  somewhat  of  its  asperity  by 
politeness  and  refinement,  a  sense  of  honour,  which  is 
a  stronger,  moro  constant,  and  more  governable  prin- 
ciple, acquires  fresh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius 
wnich  arises  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education. 
Add  to  this,  Uiat  courage  can  neither  have  any  dura- 
tion, nor  be  of  any  use,  when  not  accompanied  with 
discipline  and  martial  skill,  which  are  seldom  found 
among  a  barbarous  people.  The  ancients  remarked 
that  Batames  was  the  only  barbarian  that  ever  knew 
the  art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Romans 
marshal  their  army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said  with 
surpxisei.  These  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  discipline !  It  is  observable  that,  as  the  old 
Romans,  by  applying  themselves  solely  to  war,  were 
almost  the  only  uncivilised  people  that  ever  possessed 
military  discipline,  so  the  m<^em  Italians  are  the 
only  civilised  people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever 
wanted  courage  and  a  martial  spirit.  Those  who 
would  ascribe  this  effeminacy  of  the  Italians  to 
their  luxury,  or  politeness,  or  application  to  the  arts, 
need  but  consider  the  French  and  English,  whose 
bravery  is  as  incontestable  as  their  love  for  the  arts 
and  their  assiduity  in  commerce,  ^he  Italian  his- 
torians give  us  a  more  satisfactonr  reason  for  this 
degeneracy  of  their  countrymen.    They  show  us  how 


the  sword  was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian 
sovereigns ;  while  the  Venetian  aristocracy  was  jealous 
of  its  subjects,  the  Florentine  democracy  af^lied 
itself  entirely  to  oommeroe ;  Rome  was  governed  by 
priests,  and  Naples  by  women.  War  then  became 
the  business  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  spared  on« 
another,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  could 
engage  a  whole  day  in  what  they  called  a  battle,  and 
return  at  night  to  their  camp  without  the  least  blood- 
shed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  to  de- 
claim against  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example 
of  ancient  Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and 
rusticity  virtue  and  public  spirit,  rose  to  such  a  sur- 
prising height  of  grandeur  and  liberty  ;  but,  haTing 
learned  from  its  conquered  provinces  the  Asiatic 
luxury,  fell  into  evei^  kind  of  corruption ;  whence 
arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  attended  at  last  with 
the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  classics  whom 
wc  peruse  in  our  infancy  are  full  of  these  sentiments, 
and  universally  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  state  to  the 
arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  East;  iusomudi 
that  Sallust  represents  a  taste  for  painting  as  a  rice, 
no  less  (ban  lewdness  and  drinking.  And  so  popular 
were  these  sentiments  during  the  latter  ages  of  the 
republic,  that  this  author  abounds  in  praises  of  the 
old  rigid  Roman  virtue,  though  himself  the  most 
egregious  instance  of  modem  luxury  and  corruption ; 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Grecian  eloquence, 
though  the  most  elegant  writer  in  the  world;  nay, 
employs  preposterous  digremions  and  declamations  to 
this  purpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and  correctneM. 

But  it  would  he  easy  to  prove  that  these  writers 
mistook  the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Roman 
state,  and  ascribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts  what  really 
proceeded  from  an  ill-modelled  government,  and  the 
unlimited  extent  of  conquests.  Refinement  on  the 
pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life  has  no  natural 
tendency  to  beget  venality  and  corruption.  The 
value  which  all  men  put  upon  any  particular  plear 
sure  depends  on  comparison  and  experience;  nor  is  a 
porter  less  greedy  of  mon^  which  he  spends  on  baoon 
and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who  purchases  diampagne 
and  ortolans.  Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  and 
to  all  men,  because  they  always  purchase  pleasures 
such  as  men  are  accustomed  to  and  desire :  nor  can 
anything  restrain  or  resulate  the  love  of  money  hut 
a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  which,  if  it  be  not 
nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  meet 
in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refinement.         *        * 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magnify  the 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  ahaost  in- 
herent in  human  nature :  and  as  the  sentimenta  and 
opinions  of  civilised  ages  alone  are  transmitted  to 
posterity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  so  manv 
severe  judgments  pronounced  against  luxury,  ana 
even  science ;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  give 
so  ready  an  assent  to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  easily 
perceived  by  comparing  different  nations  that  are  coo- 
temporaries  ;  where  we  both  judge  more  impartially, 
and  can  better  tet  in  opposition  those  manners  with 
which  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Treachery  and 
cruelty,  the  most  pernicious  and  most  odious  of  all 
vices,  seem  peculiar  to  uncivilised  ages,  and  bv  the 
refined  Greeas  and  Romans  were  asnlbed  to  all  the 
barbarous  nations  which  surrounded  them.  They 
might  justly,  therefore,  have  presumed  that  their  own 
ancestors,  so  highly  celebrated,  possessed  no  greater 
virtue^  and  were  as  much  inferior  to  their  posterity  In 
honour  and  humanity  as  in  taste  and  science.  An 
ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  mar  be  highly  extolled :  hut 
I  believe  every  man  would  think  his  life  or  fortune 
much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or  Tattar 
than  those  of  a  French  or  English  gentlemen,  the 
rank  of  men  the  most  dvilised  in  the  most  dvUiaed 
nations. 
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We  oome  now  to  Uie  second  poeition  which  we  pro- 
poMd  to  illiutrate,  to  wit,  that  as  innocent  luxury 
tr  a  refinement  in  the  arte  and  oonyeniences  of  life  ia 
adraategeoufl  to  the  public,  so  wherever  luxury  ceases 
to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  and 
vken  cwried  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality 
pernicious,  thon^  periiaps  not  the  most  pernicious,  to 
politicil  society. 

Let  us  oonsider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No 
gratification,  however  sensual,  can  of  itself  be  esteemed 
Ttdous.  A  gratification  is  only  vicious  when  it  en- 
groaies  all  a' man's  expense,  and  leaves  no  ability  for 
:  ludi  sets  of  dutv  and  generosity  as  are  required  by 
hit  situation  and  fortune.  Suppose  that  he  correct 
the  vice,  and  employ  put  of  his  expense  in  the  edu- 
atioo  of  his  children,  in  the  support  of  his  friends, 
sod  in  relieving  the  poor,  would  any  prejudice  result 
toncietyl  On  the  oontnuy,  the  same  consumption 
would  irise;  and  that  labour  which  at  present  is 
employed  only  in  producing  a  slender  gratification  to 
«ae  msn,  would  relieve  the  necessitous,  and  bestow 
otiifiMiion  on  hundreds.  The  same  care  and  toil  that 
aifle  a  dish  of  pease  at  Christmas,  would  give  bread 
to  a  whole  fiimily  during  six  months.  To  say  that 
without  a  vicious  luxuiy  the  labour  would  not  have 
been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  say  that  there  is  some 
other  defect  in  human  natuns,  such  as  indolence, 
Mtfiihncse,  inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury 
in  some  measure  provides  a  remedy ;  as  one  poison 
iDay  be  an  antidote  to  another.  But  virtue,  like 
wholesome  food,  is  better  than  poisons,  however  oor- 
ncted. 

Suppose  the  nme  number  of  men  that  are  at  pre- 
fcnt  in  Gxeat  Britain  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ; 
I  ssk,  is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the 
most  perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by 
the  graatest  reformation  that  omnipotence  itself  could 
w«ik  in  their  temper  and  disposition  f  To  assert  that 
they  cannot,  appean  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the 
Isod  is  able  to  maintain  more  than  all  its  present  in- 
hsbitaats,  they  could  never,  in  such  a  Utopian  state, 
feel  any  other  ills  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily 
neknesB,  and  these  are  not  the  half  of  human  miseries. 
All  other  ills  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in  our- 
•eiTes  or  othars ;  and  even  many  of  our  diseases  pro- 
ceed tcom  the  same  origin.  Remove  the  vices,  and 
the  ills  follow.  You  must  only  take  care  to  remove 
sU  the  vices.  If  you  remove  part,  you  may  render 
the  matter  worse.  By  banishing  vicious  luxury, 
without  curing  sloth  and  an  ind^erence  to  others, 
you  only  diminish  industry  in  the  state,  and  add  no- 
thiag  to  men's  charity  or  their  generosity.  Let  us, 
thcr^nc^  rest  contented  with  asserting  that  two  op- 
poiite  vices  in  a  state  maybe  more  advantageous  than 
either  of  them  alone ;  but  let  us  never  pronounce  vice 
in  itself  advmntageous.  Is  it  not  very  inconsistent  for 
sn  author  to  assert  in  one  page  that  moral  distinctions 
sn  inventions  of  politicians  for  public  interest,  and 
ia  the  next  psigo  maintain  that  vice  is  advantageous 
to  the  public  1  And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any 
ejsten  oi  morality,  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in 
tenns  to  talk  of  a  vice  which  is  in  general  beneficial 
to  society. 

1  thoi^t  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
SODS  light  to'a  philosophical  question  which  has  been 
mnch  disputed  m  En^pand.  I  call  it  a  philosophical 
(insstion,  not  a  political  one ;  for  whatever  may  be 
ue  conaequenoe  ci  such  a  miraculous  transformation 
of  mankind  as  would  endow  them  with  every  species 
of  virtue,  and  free  them  from  every  species  of  vice, 
this  oooeems  not  the  magistrate  who  aims  only  at 
possibilities.  He  cannot  cure  every  vice  by  substi- 
tuting a  virtoe  in  its  place.  Very  often  he  can  only 
cure  one  vice  by  another,  and  in  that  case  ho  ought 
to  prefer  what  is  least  pernicious  to  society.  Luxuiy, 
vben  excessive,  is  the  sourco  of  many  ills,  but  is  in 


general  ureferable  to  sloth  and  idleness,  which  would 
commonly  succeed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  hurtful 
both  to  private  persons  and  to  the  public.  When 
sloth  reigns,  a  mean  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails 
amongst  individuals,  without  society,  witihout  enjoy- 
ment. And  if  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  situation, 
demands  the  service  of  his  subjects,  the  labour  of  the 
state  sufiices  only  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  labourers,  and  can  afTord  nothing  to  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  public  service. 

Of  the  Middle  Station  of  Life. 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discover 
itself  without  my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meet- 
ing another,  with  whom  he  nad  been  long  united  in 
strictest  amity,  with  noisy  haughtiness  and  disdain 
thus  bespoke  him: — *  What,broUierl  still  in  the  same 
state !  Still  low  and  creeping !  Are  you  not  ashamed 
when  you  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like 
condition  with  you,  am  now  become  a  great  river, 
and  shall  shortly  be  able  to  rival  the  Danube  or  the 
Rhine,  provided  those  friendly  rains  continue  which 
have  favoured  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours  f  '  Very 
true,'  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  'you  are  now,  in- 
deed, swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are 
become  withal  somewhat  turbulent  and  muddy.  I 
am  contented  with  my  low  condition  and  my  purity.' 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take 
occasion  from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of 
life,  and  to  persuade  sucn  of  my  readers  as  are  placed 
in  the  mid^e  station  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  the 
most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the  most 
numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  suscep- 
tible of  philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of 
morality  ought  principally  to  be  addressed  to  them. 
The  great  are  too  much  immersed  in  pleasure,  and 
the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of 
reason.  The  middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in 
many  respects,  so  particularly  in  this,  that  a  man 
placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure,  consider 
his  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from 
comparing  his  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or 
below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — *  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I 
die:  remove  for  from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  con- 
venient xor  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lord!  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and 
take  the  name  of  my  Ood  in  vain.'  The  middle  sta- 
tion is  here  justly  recommended,  as  afibrding  the 
fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  I  may  also  add,  that 
it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exercise  of 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  good  quality 
which  we  can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are 
placed  among  the  lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  any  other  virtue  besides  those  of 
patience,  resignation,  industry,  and  integrity.  Those 
who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have  full 
emplovment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  af&bility, 
and  charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two 
extremes,  he  can  exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his 
superiors,  and  the  latter  towards  his  inferiors.  Every 
moral  quality  which  the  human  soul  is  susceptible 
of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  to  action ; 
and  a  man  may,  after  this  manner,  be  much  more 
certain  of  his  progress  in  virtue,  than  where  his  good 
qualities  lie  dormant  and  without  employment. 

But  there  is  anoth^  virtue  that  seems  principally 
to  lie  among  equals,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly 
calculated  for  the  middle  station  of  life.  This  virtue 
is  friendship.  I  believe  most  men  of  generous  tem- 
pers are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider  the 
largo  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good 
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to  their  fellowHareatores,  and  of  aoquiring  ihe  friend- 
ship  and  esteem  of  men  of  merit.  They  make  no 
adrances  in  Tain«  and  are  not  obliged  to  associate 
with  thpse  whom  they  hare  little  kindness  for,  like 
people  of  inferior  stations,  who  are  subject  to  haye 
their  proffers  of  friendship  rejected  ^en  where  they 
would  be  most  fond  of  placing  their  affections.  But 
thouffh  the  great  hare  more  facility  in  acquiring 
friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of  the  sincerity 
of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  faFours 
they  bestow  may  acquire  them  flattery,  instead  of 
good  will  and  kindness.  It  has  been  very  judiciously 
remarked,  that  we  attach  ourselYes  more  by  the  ser- 
Tices  we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive,  and  that 
a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging 
them  too  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in 
the  middle  way,  and  to  hare  my  commerce  with  mv 
friend  varied  lx>th  by  obligations  ^ven  and  reoeived. 
I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all  the 
oblieations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  be 
afraid  that,  if  they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have 
too  much  pride  to  be  entirely  easy  under  them,  or 
have  a  perfect  complacen^  in  m^  company. 

We  may  also  remark  of  the  middle  station  of  life, 
that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of  wisdom 
and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  so 
situate  has  a  better  chance  for  attaining  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  things,  than  those  of  a  more  elevated 
station.  He  enters  witn  more  familiarity  into  human 
life,  and  eveiything  appears  in  its  natunl  colours  be- 
fore him  :  he  has  more  leisure  to  form  observations  ; 
and  has,  besides,  the  motive  of  ambition  to  push  him 
on  in  his  attainments,  being  certain  that  he  can  never 
rise  to  any  distinction  or  eminence  in  the  world  with- 
out his  own  industiy.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear 
communicating  a  remark,  which  may  appear  some- 
what extraordinary,  namely,  that  it  is  wisely  ordained 
by  Providence  that  the  middle  station  should  be  the 
most  favourable  to  the  improving  our  natural  abilities, 
since  there  is  really  more  capacity  requisite  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  station,  than  is  requisite  to 
act  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life.  There  are  more 
natural  narts,  and  a  stronger  genius  requisite  to  make 
a  good  lawyer  or  physician,  than  to  make  a  great 
monarch.  For,  let  us  take  any  race  or  succesrion  of 
kings,  where  birth  alone  gives  a  title  to  the  crown ; 
the  Englifdi  kings,  for  instance,  who  have  not  been 
esteem^  the  most  shining  in  histoiy.  From  the  Con- 
quest to  the  succession  of  his  present  m^estr,  we  may 
reckon  twenty-eight  sovereigns,  omitting  tooee  who 
died  minors.  Of  these,  eight  are  esteemed  princes  of 
great  capacity,  namely,  the  Conqueror,  Harry  II., 
Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Han:|r  V.  and  VIL,  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  late  King  William.  Now,  I  believe 
eveiy  one  will  allow,  that,  in  the  common  run  of 
manki|id,  there  are  not  eight  out  of  twenty-eight 
who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  figure  either  on 
the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Since  Charles  VII.,  ten 
monarchs  have  reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis 
II.  Five  of  those  have  been  esteemed  princes  of 
capacity,  namely,  Louis  XL,  XIL,  and  XI V.,  Francis 
L,  and  Harry  I Y.  In  short,  the  governing  of  man- 
kind well  requires  a  great  deal  of  virtue,  justice,  and 
humanity,  but  not  a  surprising  capacity.  A  certain 
Pope,  whose  name  I  have  forsot,  used  to  say,  'Let  us 
diveii  ourselves,  my  friends ;  the  world  governs  itself.' 
Thera  are,  indeed,  some  critical  times,  such  as  those 
in  which  Hany  IV.  lived,  that  call  for  the  utmost 
vigour ;  and  a  less  courage  and  ampacity  than  what 
appeared  in  that  great  monarch  must  have  sunk  un- 
der the  weight.  But  such  circumstances  are  rare ; 
and  even  Uien  fortune  does  at  least  one  half  of  the 

ihe  common  professions,  such  as  law  or  phy- 

^'1  equal,  if  not  superior  capacity,  to  what  are 

the  higher  ^eres  of  llfb,it  is  evident  that 


the  soul  must  be  made  of  still  a  finer  mould,  to  shine 
in  philosophy  or  poetiy,  or  in  any  of  the  hi^er  parts 
of  learning.  Courage  and  resolution  are  diiefly  re- 
quisite in  a  commander,  justice  and  humanity  in  a 
statesman,  but  genius  and  capacity  in  a  scholar. 
Great  generals  and  great  politicians  are  found  in  sill 
ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  and  frequently  start 
up  at  once,  even  amongst  the  greatest  barbarians. 
Sweden  was  sunk  in  ignorance  when  it  produced 
Oustavus  Ericson  and  Oustavus  Adolphus ;  Muscovy 
when  the  Csar  appeared ;  and  perhaps  Carthage  when 
it  gave  birth  to  Hannibal.  But  England  must  paas 
through  a  long  gradation  of  its  Spensers,  Johnsons, 
Wallets,  Dirdens,  before  it  arise  at  an  Addison  or  a 
Pope.  A  nan^y  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  is  a  Kind  of  prodigy  among  men.  Nature 
must  afford  the  richest  genius  that  comes  from  her 
hands ;  education  and  example  must  cultivate  it  from 
the  earliest  in£yi^;  and  mdustiy  must  concur  to 
cany  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  No  man  needs 
be  surprised  to  see  Kouli-Kan  among  the  Persians ; 
but  Homer,  in  so  early  an  age  among  the  Greeks,  is 
certainly  matter  of  the  highest  wonder. 

A  man  cannot  show  a  genius  for  war  who  is  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  trusted  with  command ;  and  it  sel- 
dom happens,  in  any  state  or  kingdom,  that  several 
at  once  are  placed  i^  that  situation.  How  many 
Marlboroughs  were  there  in  the  confederate  army,  who 
never  rose  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  1 
But  I  am  persuaded  there  has  been  but  one  Mil- 
ton in  Engliuid  within  these  hundred  years,  beeaoee 
eveiy  one  may  exert  the  talents  of  poetiy  who  is  poa- 
sessed  of  them ;  and  no  one  could  exert  them  under 
greater  disadvantages  than  that  divine  poet.  If  no 
man  were  allowed  to  write  yerses  but  the  person  who 
was  beforehand  named  to  be  laureate,  could  we  expect 
a  poet  in  ten  thousand  years  I 

Were  we  to  distinguish  the  ranks  of  men  by  their 
genius  and  cuMunty,  more  than  by  their  virtue  and 
usefulness  to  the  public,  great  philosophers  would  cer- 
tainly challenge  uie  first  rank,  and  must  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  mankind.  So  rare  is  this  character,  that 
perhaps  there  has  not  as  yet  been  above  two  in  the 
world  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  it.  At  least  Gali- 
leo and  Newton  seem  to  me  so  far  to  excel  all  the 
rest,  that  I  cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  same 
class  with  them. 

Great  poets  may  challenge  the  second  place ;  and 
this  species  of  genius,  thougn  rare,  is  yet  much  more 
fi:equent  than  the  former.  Of  the  Greek  poets  thai 
remain.  Homer  alone  seems  to  merit  this  character  : 
of  the  Romans,  Virsil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius :  of  the 
English,  Milton  and  Pope :  Comeille,  Racine,  Boileau, 
and  Voltaire  of  the  French:  and  Tasso  and  Aiioste 
of  the  Italians. 

Great  orators  and  historians  are  perhaps  mors  rare 
than  great  poets ;  but  as  the  opportunities  for  exert- 
ing the  talents  requisite  for  eloquence,  or  aoquiring 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  writing  history,  depend  in 
some  measure  upon  fortune,  we  cannot  pronouncs 
these  productions  of  genius  to  be  more  extraoidinaij 
than  the  former. 

I  should  now  return  firom  this  digression,  and  shov 
that  the  middle  station  of  life  is  more  favourable  to 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  virtue  and  wisdom ;  but  as 
the  arguments  that  ||rove  this  seem  pretty  obvious,  J 
shall  here  forbear  insisting  on  them* 

The  Hartleian  theoiy  at  this  time  found  ad- 
mirers  and  followers  in  England.  Db  Davio  Hariv 
LEY,  an  English  physician  0705-1757^  having  irn* 
bibed  fh)m  Locke  the  principles  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics, and  from  a  hint  of  Newton  the  doctrine 
that  there  were  yibrations  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  that  might  throw  new  light  on  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  formed  a  system  which  he  derdoped 
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ID  hii  elibonte  work,  published  in  1 7«B,  under  the 
tillf  of  OtttTvaliau  on  Man,  liu  Fraau,  hit  Dulj/, 
atd  lot  Exptdatiaa,  Hartley,  beiidei  hit  theory  of 
Ibe  Tibntigni  in  the  brain,  refer*  all  th«  oper>ti(HiB 
gf  the  intellect  to  the  Miedatioa  otidett,  and  rept«- 
leati  that  auociatioo  u  reducible  to  the  liagle  law, 
that  ideia  which  enter  the  mind  at  the  game  time 
tcqaiie  a  tendency  to  call  up  each  other,  which  ia 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  having 
entered  toscther.  Uii  theory  of  Tibratlona  hu  a 
ttodancj  to  materialiam,  but  was  not  designed  by  its 
tafffiiirai  wltlior  to  product  inch  aa  effict. 


Da  Adui  Shth,  after  an  loterral  of  a  few  years, 
nicceeded  to  Entcbeeon  >a  professor  of  moral  philo- 
■ophy  in  Glasgow,  and  not  onlj  Inherited  his  love 
of  metaphysics,  but  adopted  some  of  hla  theoriea, 
which  he  blended  with  his  own  Tiewi  of  moral 
•dence.  Smith  was  bom  in  Eirkaldy  In  Fifeshire 
in  nas.  His  &ther  held  the  situation  of  comp- 
tnOei  gf  cDstoms,  but  died  before  ths  Urth  of  hi* 


ion.  At  Glasgow  nniTenlty,  Smith  distingnished 
himsetf  by  his  acquirements,  aud  obtained  a  noini- 
natioa  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
trr  scTCD  years.  Bis  fHend*  had  designed  him  for 
the  cbnrdi,  but  he  preferred  trusting  to  literature 
■ad  leience.  He  gave  a  conne  of  lectures  in  Edin- 
bDrgli  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettrsa.  wbkh,  in 
ITS],  reoDmmeDded  him  to  the  vacant  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  logic  In  Glasgow,  and  this   lituatic 

next  year  exchanged  for  tbe  more  congetiiul  o 

manl  philoaophr  professor.  In  IT39  he  published 
his  na»y  ^  Mtnl  BtatimmU,  and  in  17G4  he  was 
Reralled  upon  to  accompany  the  young  Duke  of 
Bncdench  —  traveUing  tutor  on  the  continent 
They  were  abeent  two  years,  and  on  his  return. 
Smith  retired  to  his  natire  town,  and  pursued  s 
seiere  system  of  study,  which  resulted  in  the  pnbli- 
otim,  til  1T7£,  of  his  great  work  on  politicd  eco- 
Domy,  Am  Imquirji  ni(o  At  Ifabm  aad  Caiuet  iff  tht 
We^A  <^  NrnSon*.  Two  years  afterwards  be  was 
made  one  of  tbe  commissiooers  of  customs,  and  hii 
laUer  days  were  spent  in  ease  and  opulence.     " 

JI-4  i_   I  7an 


The  philosophical  doctrines  of  Smith  are  vastly 
inferior  in  value  to  the  language  and  illostrations  tie 
employs  in  enforcing  them.  He  has  been  styled 
"  e  most  eloquent  of  modem  moraUtsi  and  his  work 
.  embellished  with  such  a  variety  of  examples,  with 
such  true  pictarea  of  the  passions,  and  of  life  and 
manijeia,  that  it  maj  be  read  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage by  those  who,  like  Gray  the  poet,  cannot 
aee  in  ^e  darkness  of  oMtaphyncs.  His  leading 
doctrine,  that  a^pathr  mnet  necessarily  precede  our 
moral  approbation  or  disapprohatioo,  ba*  been  gene- 
rally abaodoDed.  '  To  derive  our  omnd  sentiment*,' 
says  Brown,  *  which  are  as  univenal  as  the  actions 
of  mtnkiiid  Uut  come  under  our  review,  ftom  tbe 
occasional  sympathies  that  warm  or  sadden  us  with 
joys,  and  griefs,  and  icsenbnents  which  are  not  our 
n.  seems  to  me  v«ry  nearly  the  same  sort  of  error 
it  would  be  to  dsMre  the  waters  of  an  overflow- 
ing stream  &nm  tbe  sunshine  or  shade  which  may 
occasioDallj  ^eam  over  it.'  Mactdntosh  has  also 
painted  oat  the  eriw  of  representing  the  sympathle* 
m  their  primitive  state,  widiout  undergoing  any 
trantfbrmation,  aa  oonUnuing  exclusively  to  consti- 
tute tha  moral  sentiments— an  error  which  he  hap- 
pily oomparea  to  that  of  the  geologist  who  ahould 
tdltu  tbat  tbabq'enortblsdMwthadalwvtfaeen 
be  Mm*  etate,  ahottiog  hi*  eyet  to  transition 
H  and  Mcondaij  ftmnatfcma.  As  a  ipedtnen  of 
flowing  sl^le  and  menl  illnfliatloni  of  Smith, 
we  give  an  ex^act  on 

yFht  XaulU  Iff  Mitdintled  and  OaSti/  Ambilum-I 
To  attain  to  this  eaTied  lituation,-  tbe  candidates 
for  fortune  too  frequsntl}'  abaadon  the  pathn  of  vir- 
tue ;  for  unhappily,  the  road  which  leads  to  the  one, 
and  that  which  leade  to  tha  other,  lie  aometima  in 
very  opposite  directions.  Sut  the  ambitious  man  flat- 
ten himself  that,  in  the  splendid  Bituation  to  which 
he  advances,  he  will  have  so  many  meanJ"  of  command- 
ing the  respect  and  admintion  of  mankind,  and  will 
be  enabled  to  act  with  such  superior  propriety  and 
gran,  that  the  lustre  of  his  future  conduct  will  en- 
tirely cover  or  efface  the  foulness  of  the  iteps  by  which 
he  arrived  at  that  elevation.  In  many  governments 
the  candidates  for  the  highest  Mations  are  above  the 
law,  and  if  they  can  attain  ths  object  of  their  am- 
bition, they  have  no  tai  of  bein^  called  to  account 
for  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  it.  They  often 
endeavour,  theicfora,  not  only  by  fraud  and  faliehood, 
ths  ordinary  and  vulgar  arts  of  intrigue  and  cabal, 
but  sometimes  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most  ener- 
moQS  crimes,  by  mnrder  and  assassination,  by  rebel- 
lion and  olvil  war,  to  sapplaot  and  destroy  those  who 
oppose  or  stand  in  the  way  of  their  greatness.  Tbey 
moie  frequently  miscarry  than  succeed,  and  com- 
monly gain  nothing  but  Ae  disgraceful  punishment 
'hich  is  dus  to  their  crimes.   Bat  though  they  should 


ness  which  they  expect  to  enjoy 
or  pleasure,  bat  always  honour,  ofoneliind  or  another, 
though  frequently  an  honour  vary  ill  undentood,  that 
the  ambitious  man  really  pursues.  But  ths  honour 
of  his  exalted  statidh  appeaia,  both  in  his  own  eyca 
and  in  those  of  other  people,  polluted  and  defiled  by 
the  baseness  of  the  means  tlmnigh  which  he  rose  to 
it.  Though  bythe  profusion  of  every  liberal  eipenan, 
though  by  excessive  indulgence  in  every  pronigate 
pleasaie—^e  wretched  but  usual  resource  of  ruined 
oharacteni  though  by  tha  hurry  of  public  bnainsss^ 
or  by  the  |«ouder  and  more  daciling  turnult  of  war, 
ha  may  endsavour  to  efface,  both  from  his  own  memory 
and  firam  that  of  otlieT  people,  the  ramembrance  it 
what  be  ha*  done,  that  reraembiance  never  fails  to 
pDtaus  him.    He  invokes  in  vain  the  dark  and  dismal 
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TfttioK  the  pleamrae  of  the  e^e  and  ear,  those  espe- 
ciiUj  that  require  extraoidinaty  culture,  such  as 
arise  from  poetiy,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  garden- 
ing, and  arohiteoture.  This  especially  is  the  duty  of 
the  opulent,  who  hare  leisure  to  improTO  their  minds 
and  tneir  feelings.  Hie  fine  arts  are  contriyed  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  disre^;arding  the  in- 
ferior soues.  A  taste  for  these  arts  is  a  plant  that 
grows  naturally  in  many  soils ;  but  without  culture, 
scarce  to  perfection  in  any  soil  i  it  is  susceptible  of 
much  refinement,  and  is  by  proper  care  greatly  im- 

Erored.  In  this  lespect  a  taste  in  the  fine  arts  goes 
and  in  hand  with  the  moral  sense,  to  which  indeed 
it  is  nearly  allied :  both  of  them  discorer  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong :  fashion,  temper,  and  education, 
hare  an  influence  to  yitiate  both,  or  to  preserye  them 
pure  and  untainted:  neither  of  them  are  arbitrary 
nor  local,  being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  goyem- 
ed  by  principles  common  to  all  men.  The  design  of 
the  present  undertaking,  which  aspires  not  to  molality, 
is  to  examine  the  sensitiye  branch  of  human  nature, 
to  trace  the  objects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  naturally  disagreeable;  and  by 
these  means  to  disooyer,  if  we  can,  what  are  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  The  man  who  aspires  to 
DC  a  critic  in  these  arts  must  pierce  still  deeper ;  he 
must  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  objects  are 
loify,  what  low,  what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly, 
and  what  mean  or  triyial ;  hence  a  foundation  for 
reasoning  upon  the  taste  of  any  indiyidual,  and  for 
passing  a  sentence  upon  it :  where  it  is  conformable 
to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it 
is  correct ;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect  and  perhi4>B 
whimsical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a 
rational  science ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated 
to  a  high  degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism  when  thus 
studied  as  a  rational  science.  In  the  first  place,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  redoubles  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  them.  To 
the  man  who  resigns  himself  to  feeling,  without  inter- 
posing any  judgment,  poetiy,  music,  painting,  are 
mere  pastime.  In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are 
deltehtful,  being  supported  by  the  force  of  novelty  and 
the  heat  of  imagination ;  but  in  time  they  lose  their 
relish,  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of 
life,  which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  import- 
ant occupations.  To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a 
regular  science  governed  by  just  principles,  and  giving 
scope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are 
a  favourite  entertainment,  and  in  old  age  maintain 
that  rdUsh  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life. 


Among  the  anawerers  of  Hume  was  Dr  BeATTzs 
the  poet,  who,  in  1770,  published  his  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  ImmutahilUy  of  Truth,  in  opposition  to 
Sophistry  and  Scepticism,  Inferior  to  most  of  the 
metaphysicians  in  logical  precision,  equanimity  of 
temper,  or  patient  research,  Beattie  brought  great 
zeal  and  fervour  to  his  task,  a  respectable  share  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and  a  better  command  of 
popular  language  and  imaginative  illustration  than 
most  of  his  fellow-labouren  in  that  dry  and  dusty 
field.  These  qualities,  joined  to  the  pious  and  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  his  work,  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  highly  popular  treatise.  No  work  of  the  kind  was 
ever  so  suocessfuL  It  has  iallen  into  equal  neglect 
with  other  metaphysical  treatises  of  the  age,  and  is 
now  considered  unworthv  the  talents  of  its  author. 
It  haa  neither  the  dignity  nor  the  acumen  of  the 
original  philosopher,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  ordinaiy 
religious  reader.  The  best  of  Beattie's  prose  works 
are  hia  Ditsertatumsg  Moral  and  Otfico/,  and  hxB 


Essays  on  Poetry^  Music,  jpc.  He  also  published  a 
digest  of  his  college  lectures,  under  the  title  of  Ek- 
ments  of  Moral  Science,  In  these  works,  though  not 
profoundly  philosophical,  the  author's  *  lively  relish 
for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  his  clear  and  elegant 
style,*  and  his  happy  quotations  and  critical  exam- 
jdes,  must  strike  every  reader. 

[On  the  Love  ofNahin,'] 
[From '  BeaUie'e  Enays.*] 

Homer's  beautiful  deecription  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  as  they  appear  in  a  calm  evening  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  and  stars,  concludes  with  this  circumstance 
— ^  And  the  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  glad.'  Madame 
Dacier,  firom  the  turn  she  gives  to  the  passage  in  her 
version,  seems  to  think,  and  Pope,  in  order  perhaps 
to  make  out  his  couplet,  insinuates,  that  the  gladness 
of  the  shepherd  is  owing  to  his  sense  of  the  utility  of 
those  luminaries.  And  this  may  in  part  be  the  case ; 
but  this  is  not  in  Homer ;  nor  is  it  a  necessary  consi- 
deration. It  is  true  that,  in  contemplating  the  ma- 
terial universe,  they  who  discern  the  causes  and  effects 
of  things  must  be  more  rapturously  entertained  than 
those  who  perceive  nothing  but  shape  and  size,  colour 
and  motion.  Yet,  in  the  mere  outside  of  nature's 
works  (if  I  may  so  express  m^lf),  there  is  a  splen- 
dour and  a  magnificence  to  which  even  untutored  minds 
cannot  attend  without  great  deliffht. 

Not  that  all  peasants  or  all  phuosophers  are  equally 
susceptible  of  these  charming  impressions.  It  is  steange 
to  observe  the  callousness  of  some  men,  before  whom 
all  the  glories  of  heaven  and  earth  pass  in  dailj  suc- 
cession, without  touching  their  hearts,  elevating  their 
fancy,  or  leaving  any  durable  remembrance.  Even  of 
those  who  pretend  to  sensibility,  how  many  are  there 
to  whom  the  lustre  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  the 
sparkling  concave  of  the  midnight  sky,  the  mountain 
forest  tossing  and  roaring  to  the  storm,  or  warbling 
with  all  the  melodies  of  a  summer  evening ;  the  sweet 
interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  shade  and  sunshine, 
grove,  lawn,  and  water,  which  an  extensive  landscape 
ofiers  to  the  view ;  the  scenery  of  the  ocean,  so  lovely, 
BO  majestic,  and  so  tremendous,  and  the  many  plead- 
ing yarieties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
could  never  afford  so  much  real  satisfaction  as  the 
steams  and  noise  of  a  ball-room,  the  insipid  fiddling 
and  squeaking  of  an  opera,  or  the  vexations  and 
wrangiings  of  a  card-table  I 

But  some  minds  there  are  of  a  difierent  make,  who, 
even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  receive  from  the  con- 
templation of  nature  a  species  of  delight  which  they 
would  hardly  exchange  for  any  other  j  and  who,  as 
avarice  and  ambition  are  not  the  iofiiinities  of  that 
period,  would,  with  equal  sincerity  and  i^ton^  ex- 
claim— 

*  I  csro  not,  Fortnne,  what  ytm  nie  deny ; 
Yon  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  graoe  | 
You  cannot  shot  the  wlndowe  of  the  eky, 
Through  whloh  Aurora  ehowt  her  brifhteninf  faee; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  llrlng  stream  at  ert.* 

Such  minds  have  always  in  them  the  seeds  of  true 
taste,  and  frequently  of  imitative  genius.  At  least, 
though  their  enthusiastic  or  visionaiy  turn  of  mind, 
as  the  man  of  the  world  would  call  it,  should  not 
always  incline  them  to  practise  poetry  or  painting  we 
need  not  scruple  to  affirm  that,  without  some  portion 
of  this  enthusiasm,  no  penon  ever  became  a  true  |io»t 
or  painter.  For  he  who  would  imitate  the  woras  of 
nature,  must  first  accurately  observe  them,  and  accu- 
rate observation  is  to  be  expected  from  those  only  who 
take  great  .pleasure  in  it. 

To  a  mind  thus  disposed,  no  part  of  creation  is  in- 
different. In  the  crowded  city  and  howling  wilder- 
nesS|  in  the  cultivated  province  and  solitaiy  isle,  in 
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the  flowoj  Uwn  and  criggy  mountain,  in  the  mur- 
mor  of  the  lirulet  and  in  the  uproar  of  the  ocean,  in 
the  ladianoe  of  Bummer  and  gloom  of  winter,  in  the 
thonder  of  hearen  and  in  the  whisper  of  the  breeze, 
he  etill  finds  something  to  rouse  or  to  soothe  his 
ifflsgination,  to  draw  foiih  his  affections,  or  to  emploj 
his  understanding.  And  from  ereiy  mental  energy 
that  is  not  attended  with  pain,  and  even  from  some  of 
those  that  are,  as  moderate  tenor  and  pity,  a  sound 
mind  derires  satisfaction ;  exercise  being  .equally  ne- 
oesMiy  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  to  botix  equally 
prodoctiTe  of  health  and  pleasure. 

This  happy  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
ihould  be  cherished  in  young  persons.  It  engans 
them  to  contemplate  tiie  Creator  in  his  won&nul 
works ;  it  purifies  and  harmonises  the  soul,  and  pre- 
psrae  it  for  moral  and  intellectual  discipline ;  it  sup- 
plies a  nerer-failing  source  of  amusement ;  it  contri- 
hatee  eren  to  bodUy  health ;  and,  as  a  strict  analogy 
iuhsists  between  material  and  moral  beauty,  it  leads 
the  heart  by  an  easy  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  thus  zeoommends  yirtue  for  its  transcen- 
dent loreliness,  and  makes  vice  appear  the  object  of 
contempt  and  abomination.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  belt  descriptire  poets — Spenser,  Milton, 
and  Thomson*  but  aboTe  all  with  the  divine  Qeorgio— 
joined  to  some  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will 
promote  this  amiable  sensibility  in  early  years;  for 
then  the  face  of  nature  has  noTelty  superadded  to  its 
other  charms,  the  passions  are  not  pre-engaged«  the 
heart  is  free  from  carci  and  the  imagination  warm  and 
romantic 

Bat  not  to  insist  longer  on  those  ardent  emotions 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  euthusisfitic  disciple  of 
naton^  may  it  not  be  affirmed  of  all  men  without 
ezesption,  or  at  least  of  all  the  enlightened  part  of 
mankind,  that  they  are  gratified  by  the  contemplation 
of  thinp  natural  as  opposed  to  uimaturall  Mon- 
strous nghts  please  but  for  a  moment,  if  they  please 
at  all ;  tor  they  derive  their  charm  from  the  beholder's 
amasement,  which  is  quickly  over.  I  have  read,  in- 
deed, of  a  man  of  rank  in  Sicily  who  chooses  to  adorn 
his  Tilla  with  pictures  and  statues  of  most  unnatural 
defennity;  but  it  is  a  singular  Instance;  and  one 
would  not  be  much  more  surprised  to  hear  of  a  person 
liring  without  food,  or  nowing  fat  by  the  use  of 
poison.  To  say  of  anything  thiat  it  is  contrarr  to 
nature,  denotes  censure  and  diuust  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker ;  as  the  epithet  naturu  intimates  an  agree- 
able quality,  and  seems  for  the  most  part  to  imply 
that  a  thing  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  suitable  to  our  own 
tMte,  and  congenial  wi&  our  own  constitution.  Think 
with  what  sentiments  we  should  peruse  a  poem  in 
which  nature  was  totally  misrepresented,  and  prin- 
ciples of  tbpuj^t  and  of  operation  supposed  to  take 
puce  repugnant  to  ererytmng  we  had  seen  or  heard 
of ;  in  whidi,  for  example,  ararioe  and  coldness  were 
Bscrihed  to  youth,  and  prodigality  and  passionate 
attachment  to  the  old ;  in  which  men  were  made  to 
act  at  random,  sometimes  according  to  character, 
sad  sometimee  contrary  to  it ;  in  which  cruelty  and 
envy  were  productiTe  of  love,  and  beneficence  and 
kind  afiectioa  of  hatred;  in  which  beauty  was  in- 
Tariably  the  object  of  dislike,  and  ugliness  of  desire ; 
in  which  society  was  rendered  happy  by  atheism  and 
the  promiscuous  perpetration  of  crimes^  and  justice 
and  fortitade  were  held  in  uniyersal  contempt.  Or 
think  how  we  should  relish  a  painting  wheiw  no 
regard  was  had  to  the  proportions,  colours,  or  aiiy  of 
the  physical  laws  of  nature ;  where  the  ears  and  eyes 
of  animals  were  placed  in  their  shoulders ;  where  the 
Aj  was  green,  and  the  grass  crimson;  where  trees 
pew  with  their  branches  in  the  earth,  and  their  roots 
m  the  air;  where  men  were  seen  fighting  after  their 
heads  were  cut  off,  ships  sailing  on  Uie  Ivid,  lions  en- 
taag^  in  oobwebe,  taeep  preying  on  dead  carcases. 


fishes  sporting  in  the  woods,  and  elephants  walking 
on  the  sea.  Could  such  figures  and  combinations  give 
pleasure,  or  merit  the  apj^ation  of  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful f  Should  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  their  author 
madt  And  are  the  absurdities  of  madmen  proper 
subjects  either  of  amusement  or  of  imitation  to  rea- 
sonable beings! 

[On  SooUUh  Mfuic'] 
[From  the  same.] 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  melody  peculiar  to  each 
musical  country,  which  the  people  of  that  country  are 
apt  to  prefer  to  eyery  other  style.  That  they  should 
prefer  their  own,  is  not  surprising ;  and  that  the  me- 
lody of  one  people  should  difier  from  that  of  another, 
is  not  more  surprising,  perhaps^  than  that  the  language 
of  one  people  should  difier  £rt>m  that  of  another.  But 
there  is  something  not  unworthy  of  notioe  in  the  par- 
ticular expression  and  style  that  chaiactmse  the  music 
of  one  nation  or  prorinoe,  and  distinguish  it  firom  erery 
other  sort  of  music  Of  this  dirersity  Scotland  sup- 
plies a  striking  example.  The  natiye  melody  of  the 
Highlands  and  Westcirn  Isles  is  as  dififerent  from  that 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  as  the  Irish  or 
Erse  language  is  different  from  the  Knglish  or  Scotch. 
In  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse  on  music,  as  it  relates 
to  the  mind,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to 
offer  a  coigecture  on  the  cause  of  these  peculiarities ; 
which,  though  it  should  not — and  indeed  I  am  satis- 
fied tliat  it  will  not — ^fully  account  for  any  one  of 
them,  may,  however,  incline  the  reader  to  think  that 
they  are  not  unaccountable,  and  may  also  throw  s<mie 
faint  light  on  this  part  of  philosophy. 

Every  thought  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  passion 
has  a  correspondent  expression  in  the  look  and  ges- 
ture ;  and  so  strict  is  the  union  between  the  passion 
and  its  outward  sign,  that,  where  the  former  is  not  in 
some  decree  felt,  the  latter  can  never  be  perfectly 
natural,  but  if  assumed,  becomes  awkward  mimicry, 
instead  of  that  genuine  imitation  of  nature  whidi 
draws  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder.  If  there- 
fore there  be,  in  tne  circumstances  of  particular 
nations  or  persons,  anything  that  gives  a  peculiarity 
to  their  passions  and  thoughts,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  will  also  kave  something  peculiar  in 
the  expression  of  their  countenance  and  even  in  the 
form  of  their  features.  Caius  Marius,  Jugurtha, 
Tamerlane,  and  some  other  great  wairion,  are  cele- 
brated for  a  peculiar  ferocity  of  aspect,  which  they 
had  no  doubt  contracted  from  a  perpetual  and  unre- 
strained exertion  of  fortitude,  contempt,  and  other 
violent  emotions.  These  produced  in  the  face  their 
oorrespondent  expressions,  which,  being  ofien  repeated, 
beoune  at  last  as  habitual  to  the  features  as  tiie  sen- 
timents they  arose  from  were  to  the  heart.  Savages, 
whose  thoughts  are  little  inured  to  control,  have  more 
of  this  significancy  of  look  than  those  men  who,  being 
bom  and  bred  in  civilised  nations,  are  accustomed 
from  their  childhood  to  suppress  evety  emotion  that 
tends  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  society.  And  while 
the  bloom  of  youth  lasts,  and  the  smoothness  of  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  that  period,  the  human  £soe  is  less 
marked  with  any  strcmg  character  than  in  old  age. 
A  peevish  or  surly  stripling  may  elude  the  eye  of  uie 
physiognomist ;  but  a  wicked  old  man,  whose  visage 
does  not  betray  the  evil  temperature  of  his  heart,  must 
have  more  cunning  than  it  would  be  prudent  for  him 
to  acknowledge  Even  by  the  trade  or  profession  the 
human  countenance  may  be  characterised.  They  who 
employ  themselves  in  we  nicer  mechanic  arts,  that 
require  the  earnest  attention  of  the  artist,  do  gene- 
rally contract  a  fixedness  of  feature  suited  to  that  one 
uniform  sentiment  which  engrosses  them  while  at 
work.  Whereas  other  artists,  whose  work  requires 
leas  attention,  and  who  may  ply  their  trade  and 
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amuae  themaelTeswith  conTereation  at  ihe  aame  time, 
hare,  for  the  most  part,  smoother  and  more  unmeaning 
ftces:  their  thoughts  are  more  miscellaneous,  and 
therefore  their  features  are  less  fixed  in  one  uniform 
configuration.  A  keen  penetrating  look  indicates 
thoughtfulness  and  spirit :  a  dull  torpid  countenance 
is  not  often  accompanied  with  great  sagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  exception,  is 
in  general  true  of  the  risible  signs  of  our  passions; 
and  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  audible.  A  man  habitu- 
ally pecTish,  or  passionate,  or  querulous,  or  imperious, 
may  be  known  by  the  sound  of  his  roioe,  as  well  as 
by  his  physiognomy.  May  we  not  eo  a  step  farther, 
and  say  that  if  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  any 
passion,  were  to  compose  a  discourse,  or  a  poem,  or  a 
tune,  his  work  would  in  some  measure  exhibit  an 
image  of  his  mind  t  I  could  not  easily  be  penuaded 
that  Swift  and  Jurenal  were  men  of  swe^t  tempers ; 
or  that  Thomson,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior,  were  ill- 
natured.  The  airs  of  Felton  are  so  uniformly  mourn- 
ful, that  I  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  menry 
or  even  a  cheerful  man.  If  a  musician,  in  deep 
affliction,  were  to  attempt  to  compose  a  lively  air,  I 
beliere  he  would  not  succeed :  though  I  confess  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  nature  of  the  connection  that 
may  take  place  between  a  mournful  mind  and  a  me- 
lancholy tune.  It  is  easy  to  oonceire  how  a  poet  or 
an  orator  should  transfuse  his  passions  into  his  work ; 
for  every  passion  su^ests  ideas  congenial  to  its  own 
nature;  and  the  composition  of  the  poet  or  of  the 
orator  must  necessarily  consist  of  those  ideas  that 
occur  at  the  time  he  is  composing.  Bufr  musiod 
sounds  are  not  the  signs  of  ideas ;  rarely  are  they  even 
the  imitations  of  natural  sounds  ;  so  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  it  should  happen  that  a  musician, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  for  example,  should  put 
together  a  series  of  notes  whose  expression  is  contrary 
to  that  of  another  series  which  he  had  put  together 
when  elevated  with  joy.  But  of  the  fact  I  am  not 
doubtftil;  though  I  have  not  sagacity  or  knowledge 
of  music  enou^  to  be  able  to  explain  it.  And  my 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  wairantea  by  that  of  a  more 
competent  judge,  who  says,  speaking  of  church  volun- 
taries, that  if  the  oiganist '  do  not  feel  in  himself  the 
divine  enem  of  devotion,  he  will  labour  in  vain  to 
raise  it  in  others.  Nor  can  he  hope  to  throw  out  those 
happy  instantaneous  thoughts  which  sometimes  far 
exoe<»l  the  best  concerted  compositions,  and  which  the 
enraptured  performer  would  gladly  secure  to  his  future 
use  and  pleasure,  did  they  not  as  fleetly  escape  as 
they  rise.  A  man  who  has  made  music  the  study  of 
his  life,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  best  ex- 
amples of  style  and  expression  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  former  masters,  may,  by  memoiy  and 
much  practice,  attain  a  sort  of  mechanical  dexterity 
in  contriving  music  suitable  to  any  given  passion; 
but  such  music  would,  I  presume,  oe  vulgar  uid 
spiritless  compared  to  what  an  artist  of  genius  throws 
out  when  under  the  power  of  any  ardent  emotion.  It 
is  recorded  of  Lulli,  that  once  when  his  inutfination 
was  all  on  fire  with  some  verses  descriptive  of  terrible 
ideas,  which  he  had  been  reading  in  a  French  tragedy, 
he  ran  to  his  harpsichord,  and  struck  off  such  a  com- 
bination of  sounds,  that  the  company  felt  their  hair 
stand  on  end  with  honor. 

liet  us  therefore  suppose  it  proved,  or,  if  you  please, 
take  it  for  granted,  that  difl«r«nt  sentiments  in  the 
mind  of  the  musician  will  give  different  and  peculiar 
expressions  to  his  music ;  and  npon  this  principle  it 
will  not  periiaps  be  impossible  to  account  for  some  of 
thephenomena  of  a  national  ear. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but 
in  geneni  a  melancholy  ooontiT.  Lone  tracts  of 
mountainous  desert,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and 
often  obacured  by  mijity  weather;  nairow  valleys, 
Uiinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  predpioes  resound- 


ing with  the  fall  of  torrents ;  a  soil  so  rugged,  and  a 
climate  so  dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  admit  neither 
the  amusements  of  paaturage  nor  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture; the  mournful  daahing  of  waves  along  the 
firths  and  lakes  that  intersect  the  coontxy ;  the  por- 
tentous noises  which  eveiy  change  of  the  irind  and 
every  increase  and  diminution  of  the  waters  is  apt  to 
raise  in  a  lonely  region,  full  of  echoes,  and  rocka,  and 
caverns;  the  grot^ue  and  ghastly  appeacmnoe  of 
such  a  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Objects 
like  these  diffuse  a  gloom  over  the  fancy,  which  may 
be  compatible  enough  with  occasional  and  social 
merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tincture  the  thonghu 
of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  silence  and  solitude.  If 
these  people,  notwithstanding  their  reformation  in  re- 
ligion, and  more  frequent  intercourse  with  strangen, 
do  still  retain  many  of  their  old  superstitions,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they  must  have  been 
more  enslaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  when  be- 
set with  the  bugbears  of  popeiy  and  the  darkness  of 
paganism.  Most  of  their  superstitions  are  of  a  me- 
lancholy cast.  That  second  sight  wherewith  some 
of  them  are  still  supposed  to  be  haunted,  is  considered 
by  themselves  as  a  misfortune,  on  account  of  the  many 
dreadful  images  it  is  said  to  obtrude  upon  the  fancy. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
Alpine  regions  do  likewise  lay  claim  to  a  sort  of  aecond 
sight.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  persons  of  lively 
imagination,  immured  in  deep  solitude,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  stupendous  scenery  of  clouds,  pre- 
cipices, and  torrents,  should  dream,  even  when  they 
think  themselves  awake,  of  those  few  striking  ideas 
with  which  their  lonely  lives  are  divenified;  of 
corpses,  fUneral  processions,  and  other  objects  of  ter- 
ror ;  or  of  marriages  and  the  arrival  of  strangers,  and 
such  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  curionty.  Let  it 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  ancient  Highlanders  of  Soot- 
land  had  hardly  any  other  way  of  supporting  them- 
selves than  by  hunting,  fishing,  or  war,  professions  that 
are  continually  exposed  to  fatal  accidents.  And  hence, 
no  doubt,  additional  horron  would  often  haunt  their 
solitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overshadow  the  imagi- 
nation even  of  the  hardiest  native. 

What  then  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  fifora 
the  fanciful  tribe,  from  the  musicians  and  poetH,  of 
such  a  region !  Strains  expressive  of  joy,  tranquil- 
lity, or  the  softer  passions  I  No :  their  style  mnai  have 
been  better  suited  to  their  circumstances.  And  so 
we  find  in  fact  that  their  music  is.  The  wildest  irre- 
gularity appears  in  its  composition :  the  exptession  is 
warlike  and  melancholy,  and  approaches  even  to  the 
terrible.  And  that  their  poetry  is  almost  uniformly 
mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature  dark  and  dreary, 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  admit  of  the  authenticity 
of  Ossian ;  and  not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  thorn 
fragments  of  Highland  poetry  to  be  genuine,  which 
many  old  people,  now  alive,  of  that  country,  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and  were  then  taught 
to  refer  to  a  pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  present 
a  very  different  prospect.  Smooth  and  lofty  hills 
covered  with  verdure ;  clear  streams  winding  through 
long  and  beautiful  valleys;  trees  produced  without 
culture,  here  stragglinff  or  single,  and  there  crowding 
into  little  groves  and  bowers,  with  other  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  districts  I  allude  to^  render 
them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  favourable  to  romantic 
leisare  and  tender  passions.  Several  of  the  old  Scotch 
songs  take  their  names  from  the  rivulets,  viUaget,  and 
hilu  adjoining  to  the  Tweed  near  Melrose ;  a  reigion 
distinguished  by  many  charming  varieties  of  ntrml 
scenery,  and  which,  whether  we  consider  the  faoo  of 
the  country  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may  properly 
enough  be  termed  toe  Arcadia  of  Scotland*  And  afl 
these  songs  are  sweetly  and  powerfully  expressire  of 
love  and  tenderness,  and  other  emotions  suited  to  tho 
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!  truquiUitj  of  pMtona  life.    *    *    I  beUere  it  [the 
,  Sooittih  nraiiic]  took  it*  rice  among  men  who  were 
ml  ihephercU,  and  who  actually  felt  the  sentimenta 
and  affections  whereof  it  is  bo  Tory  expreflsire. 

I  01  BICHARD  PRICE — ^ABRAHAM  TCCKER — DR  JOSEPH 
I  PRIESTLEY. 

Dr  Richard  Price  (1723-1791),  a  nonconfor- 
mist dirine,  published,  in  1758,  A  Review  of  dte 
Prmeipttl  Quesiicns  and  Difficulties  in  Morals,  which 
attracted  attention  as '  an  attempt  to  revlTe  the  in- 
tellectoal  theory  of  moral  obligation,  which  seemed  to 
htre  fallen  under  the  attacks  of  Butler,  Hutcheson, 
lod  Hume,  even  before  Smith.'  Price,  lifter  Cud- 
worth,  supports  the  doctrine  that  moral  distinctions 
being  perceired  by  reason,  or  the  understanding, 
are  equally  immutable  with  all  other  kinds  of  truth. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  reason  is  but  a 
principle  of  our  mental  frame,  like  the  principle 
vhich  is  the  source  of  moral  emotion,  and  has  no 
peculiar  claim  to  remain  unaltered  in  the  supposed 
general  alteration  of  our  mental  constitution.  Price 
vss  an  able  writer  on  finance  and  political  economy, 
and  took  an  actire  x>&rt  in  the  political  questions 
uf  the  day  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution :  he 
VS8  a  republican  in  principle,  and  is  attacked  by 
Borke  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution. 

Arbabax  Tucker  (1705-1774)  was  an  English 
aquire,  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the 
chstt,  studied  metaphysics  at  his  country-seat,  and 
pablished,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Edward 
Search,  a  work,  entitled  The  Light  of  Nature  Pur- 
«wil,  which  Faley  said  contained  more  original  think- 
ing and  obserration  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind. 
Tucker,  like  Adam  Smith,  excelled  in  illustration, 
and  he  did  not  disdain  the  most  homely  subjects  for 
fxsmplea.  Mackintosh  says  he  excels  in  mixed,  not 
ia  pure  philosophy,  and  that  his  intellectual  views 
ize  of  the  HaiUeian  school  How  truly,  and  at  the 
me  time  how  beautifully,  has  Tucker  characterised 
in  one  short  sentence  his  own  favourite  metaphysical 
•todies!  'The  science  of  abstruse  learning,*  he 
asyi,  *  when  completely  attained,  is  like  Achilles's 
>piesr,  that  healed  the  wounds  it  had  made  bdbre. 
It  casts  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths  of  life, 
but  disperses  the  dmids  with  which  it  had  over- 
spread them  ;  it  advances  not  the  traveller  one  step 
on  his  journey,  but  conducts  him  back  again  to  the 
apot  from  whence  he  had  wandered.' 

In  1775  I>R  Joseph  Priestley  published  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  of  Dr  Reid  and  others, 
derigned  as  a  refhtation  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
Knse,  said  to  be  employed  as  the  test  of  truth  by 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians.  The  doctrines  of 
Priestley  are  of  the  school  of  Hartley.  In  1777 
he  pttMished  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  Matter 
<ad  Spirit,  in  which  he  openly  supported  the  mate- 
lial  system.  He  also  wrote  in  support  of  another 
pnpopular  doctrine — ^that  of  necessity.  He  setlied 
in  Birmingham  in  1780,  and  officiated  as  minister 
of  a  dissenting  congregation.  His  religious  opinions 
vere  originally  Calvimstic,  but  afterwards  became 
decidedly  anti-Trinitarian.  His  works  excited  so 
much  opposition,  that  he  ever  after  found  it  necessary, 
u  he  states,  to  write  a  pamphlet  annually  in  their 
defence !  Priestley  was  also  an  active  and  distin- 
gnif  bed  dicmist,  and  wrote  a  history  of  discoveries 
relative  to  light  and  colours,  a  history  of  electricity, 
&c  At  the  period  of  the  Prench  Revolution  in 
1791,  a  mob  of  outrageous  and  brutal  loyalists  set 
fire  to  his  house  in  Birmingham,  and  destroyed  his 
library*  apparatus,  and  specimens.  Three  years 
sfterwarda  he  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  science  and  theology,  and  died 


at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  in  1804.  As  an 
experimental  philosopher,  Priestley  was  of  a  supe- 
rior class ;  but  as  a  metaphysical  or  ethical  writer, 
he  can  only  be  considered  subordinate.  He  was  a 
man  of  intrepid  spirit  and  of  unceasing  industry. 
One  of  his  critics  (in  the  Edinburgh  Review)  draws 
from  his  writings  a  lively  picture  of  'that  inde- 
fatigable activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that  pre- 
cipitation, cheernilness,  and  sincerity,  which  made 
up  the  character  of  this  restless  philosopher.' 

Robert  Hall,  whose  feelings  as  a  dissenter,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  religious  intolerance  and  persecution, 
were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Priestley,  has  thus  eulo- 
gised him  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  sentences : — 
'  The  religious  tenets  of  Br  Priestley  appear  to  me 
erroneous  in  the  extreme :  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
suffer  any  difierence  of  sentiment  to  diminish  my 
sensibility  to  virtue,  or  my  admiration  of  genius. 
His  enlightened  and  active  mind,  his  unweari^ 
assiduity,  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  light  he 
has  poured  into  almost  every  department  of  science, 
will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period,  when  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  favour^,  or  those 
who  have  opposed  him,  will  be  alike  forgotten. 
Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  op- 
pression, and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The 
vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and 
follow  in  its  course,  seldom  fail  at  the  dose  of  it  to 
form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to 
invest  with  varie^ded  tints,  and  with  a  softened 
effulgence,  the  luminary  which  they  caimot  hide. 

WRITERS  IN  DIVINITY. 

Without  much  originality  (excepting  in  one  me- 
morable instance),  there  was  great  acuteness,  con- 
troversial ability,  and  learning  displayed  in  the  de- 
'partment  of  theology.  The  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  chureh  of  England  are  generally  well  fitted,  by 
education,  talents,  and  the  leisure  they  enjoy,  for 
vindicating  revealed  religion  from  the  attacks  of  all 
assailants ;  and  even  when  the  standtfd  of  duty  was 
low  among  the  inferior  clergy,  there  has  seldom  been 
any  want  of  sound  polemiod  divines.  It  seems  to 
be  admitted  that  there  was  a  decay  of  piety  and  z^ 
in  the  chureh  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. To  animate  this  drooping  spirit,  and  to  place 
revelation  upon  the  imperishable  foundations  of  true 
philosophy,  Dr  Joseph  Butler  published  his  great 
work  on  the  Analogy  of  Eeiigion  to  the  Course  of 
Natwre,  which  appeared  in  1736.  Without  entering 
on  the  question  of  the  miracles  and  prophecies,  Dr 
Butler  rested  his  evidence  on  the  analogies  of  nature : 
*  he  reasons  from  that  part  of  the  divine  proceedings 
which  comes  under  our  view  in  the  daily  business 
of  life,  to  that  larger  and  more  comprehensive  part 
of  these  proceedings  which  is  beyond  our  view,  and 
which  rdigion  reveals.*  His  argument  for  a  fhture 
life,  from  the  changes  which  the  human  body  under- 
goes at  birth,  and  in  its  different  stages  of  maturity ; 
and  from  the  instances  of  the  same  law  of  nature, 
in  the  change  of  worms  into  butterflies,  and  birds 
and  insects  bursting  the  shell,  and  entering  into  a 
new  world,  furnished  with  new  powers,  is  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  pieces  of  reasoning  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  same  train  of  argument,  in  support  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  been  followed  up  in 
two  admirable  lectures  in  Dr  T.  Brown's  Philosophy. 
The  work  of  Butler,  however,  extends  over  a  wide 
field — over  the  whole  of  the  leading  points,  both  in 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  germ  of  his 
treatise  is  contained  in  a  passage  in  Origen  (one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  fathers,  who  died  at  Tyre 
in  the  year  354),  which  Butler  quotes  in  his  intro- 
duction.   It  is  to  the  effect  that  he  who  believes 
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the  Scripture  to  hmve  proceeded  from  U»e  aaUior  of 
tuitnre,  msj  well  belkTe  that  tbe  Mme  difflcnltiei 
eiiat  ia  it  ai  in  tlie  ccmititnlioa  of  cftture.  Heace, 
Butler  infera  that  ho  who  deniea  the  Scripture 
have  come  titan  Ood,  on  acootint  of  dlfflcultiei  fou 
ia  it,  may,  fbr  the  aaine  reaaoo,  deny  the  vorid 
have  lKen  formed  bj  Him.  laexplicable  difficulties 
are  fotuid  in  the  conne  of  nature  \  no  loiind  theiit 
can  Uierefore  be  lurpriied  to  find  timilar  difflcnltiea 
in  the  Chriitian  religion.  If  both  proceed  from  the 
■ame  author,  the  wonder  would  nther  be,  that,  eren 
on  this  inferior  ground  of  difficoltj  and  adaptation 
to  the  camprehcnnon  d  man,  there  ihonld  not  be 
found  the  impreti  of  the  lame  hand,  whose  inorti  we 
can  trace  but  a  -rerj  littJe  wajr,  and  whon  leord 
equally  tranacenda  on  aome  point*  the  f^ble  eCTorta 
of  unauisted  reason.  All  Butler's  arguments  on 
natural  and  revealed  religion  are  marked  by  pro- 
found thought  and  sagacity.  In  a  Tolume  of  ser- 
mons published  by  him.  bo  shines  equally  as  an 
etliicsl  philosopher.  In  the  three  flrst,  on  human 
nature,  he  has  laid  the  science  of  morals  on  a  surer 
foundation  than  any  prerious  writer.  After  show- 
ing that  our  social  ailbctions  are  disinterested,  he 
proceeds  to  rindicate  the  supremaev  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  Man  ia,  in  his  view,  a  law  to  himself; 
but  the  intimationa  of  this  law  are  not  to  be  deduced 
&om  the  strength  of  temp<naJ7  predominance  of 
any  single  appetite  or  passion.  They  are  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  dictates  of  one  principle,  which  ia 
cTidentty  intended  to  mis  over  the  other  part*  of 
our  natuns  and  which  issues  ita  mandates  with 
authority.  This  master  principle  ia  conscience, 
which  rests  upon  rectitude  aa  ita  object,  as  disintc- 
reitodly  as  the  social  affections  rest  upon  their  ap- 
propriate objects,  and  aa  naturally  as  the  appetite  of 
hanger  is  satisfied  with  food.  The  ethical  system 
of  Butler  has  been  adopted  br  Kcid,  Stewart,  and 
Brown.  Sir  James  Macluntaan  (who  acknowledged 
that  Bishop  Butler  was  his  father  in  philoeopby) 
made  an  addition  to  it  i  he  look  the  prindide  t^ 
utility  aa  a  test  or  criterion  of  the  rectitude  or  >ir- 
tue  which,  with  Butler,  hemaJntainedtobetlle  pro- 
per object  of  our  moral  afiectiooi;  The  life  of  this 
eminent  prolate  affords  a  pieasiiig  instance  of  talent 
winning  its  way  to  distinction  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties, lie  was  born  in  \SS2,  the  ami  of  a  aiiop- 
keeper  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  His  lather  was 
a  I'reabyterian,  and  intended  his  son  to  be  a  minister 
of  tbe  same  persuasion,  but  the  latter  eonformed  to 
the  eatabliabment,  took  ordera,  and  was  suecessiTely 
preacher  at  the  Bolls  chapel,  prebendary  of  Ro- 
cheil(.>r,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen,  bishop  of 
Biistol,  and  bishop  of  Dorham.  He  owed  much  to 
Queen  Caroline,  who  had  a  {diilosophical  taste,  and 
valued  bis  talents  and  rirtoea.  BuUer  died  on  the 
IGth  of  Jons  1753. 


No  literary  man  of  this  period  engroaicd  in  his 
own  time  a  larger  share  Of  the  attentJon  of  the 
learned  world,  not  to  speak  of  the  |)nblic  at  large, 
than  did  Wnxun  Wakbhrtdh,  bishop  of  Giou- 
gestor  (1698-1779).  Prodigious  powers  of  ■tu<^ 
and  of  expression,  a  bc4d  and  original  way  of  think* 
ing,  and  indomitable  *elf-will  and  arrogance,  were 
tbe  leading  characteristjcs  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  who  unfbrtnnately  was  too  eager  to  astonish 
and  ancst  the  attention  cd'  mankind,  to  care  lor  any 
more  t>eDeficia]  result  from  hii  literary  eicTtiana; 
and  whose  writings  have,  accordin^^,  after  passing 
like  a  splendid  meteor  across  the  horiion  of  his  own 
age,  luok  into  all  but  oblivion.  He  was  the  *on  of 
an  attorney  at  Newark,  and  entered  life  in  the  tame 


Warbniton  in  bit  twea^-shli  year  to  adopt  the 


Blihop  Warbnrton. 
ckrioal  prnftssion.  He  took  deaoon'i  orden  *nd  by 
a  dedication  to  a  small  and  obscure  Tolnme  of  trans- 
latiooi  published  In  1733,  obtained  a  prewntatlosi  la 
a  small  vicarage.  Henow  threw  hinuelf  amidst  tbe 
Infferlor  literary  society  of  tiie  melioiMdia,  and  tooilbt 
tbr  snbsistenoe  and  adTanccmeot  by  his  pen.  Oa 
obtaining  from  a  patron  the  rectory  of  Brand 
Bronghton,  in  Linounshire,  he  retired  thither,  and 
darotod  hbnself  for  a  long  series  of  yean  to  reading. 
His  first  work  of  any  note  was  pnbtisbed  ia  17311, 
nnder  the  title  of  Allitact  tetmetn  Clmrck  amJ  SWIc, 
which,  though  scarcely  calculated  to  pICMe  either 
party  in  the  church,  wa*  extensively  read,  and 
tiTODght  the  author  into  notice.  In  the  next.  Tie 
Diviiit  Legatiim  vf  Moaa,  of  which  the  first  vohme 
appeared  in  17Sa,  and  the  remaining  four  in  tba 
course  of  several  years  thereafter,  the  gigantic 
BcholkTBhip  of  Warlnjrton  shone  out  in  all  its  vasl- 
nesa.  It  had  often  been  objected  to  the  pietemiDns 
(£  the  Jewish  rel^on,  that  it  pceaented  nowlwre 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  a  futon 
slate  of  rewards  and  pnnistunents.    Warbarton,  wba 


he  ransacked  the  whole  domain*  tS  pama  antiqaity. 
and  reared  such  a  mast  of  curkmaand  confaaDAng 
argument,  that  mankind  might  be  wid  to  be  awed 
by  it  into  a  partial  coDcearioo  to  the  aattm's  views,  i ' 
He  never  cenipleted  Uie  work ;  he  beome.  indeed,  , 
weary  of  it ;  and  perhaps  the  fkllaoy  of  the  hypo-  | 
thesis  wa*  flrat  secretly  acknowled^  by  himielC  i' 
If  it  had  been  consecrated  to  tfuth,  instead  of  para- 
dox, it  woold  have  been  by  far  tie  moat  illustrioni  \ 
book  of  ita  age.    Aa  it  is,  we  only  k>ak  into  it  to  ' ' 
wonder  at  its  endless  learning  and  mispeiit  ingt-  I 

"nie  merits  of  the  author,  or  his  worldly  wisdom.    . 
brought  him  preferment  in  the  church :   he  ni«e  I 
thraugh  the  grade*  of  prebend  of  Olooceater,  pre- 
bend of  Durham,  and  dean  of  Briilol,  to  be  (ITW)    , 
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bithop  of  Gkmcecter-Hi  remBrkable  trantition  for 
the  Newark  attornej. 

It  would  be  tediona  to  detail  the  other  literary 
adTeatuiea  of  this  arrogant  prehite.  The  only  one 
which  fklli  particularly  in  oiir  way  is  his  edition  of 
Pope's  worka,  for  the  publication  of  which  he  had 
obtidned  a  patent  right  in  consequence  of  the  poet's 
bequest.  The  annotations  of  Warburton  upon  Pope, 
perrerting  the  author's  meaning  in  numberless  m- 
stanoea,  and  Ml  of  malignity  against  half  the  learned 
men  of  the  age,  were  a  disgraoe  to  contemporary 
literature.  Tet  for  many  years  the  works  of  Pope 
cooM  not  be  possessed  without  this  monstrous  in- 
cmnbrance.  The  latter  years  of  Warburton  were 
ipent  in  a  melancholy  state  of  mental  weakness, 
partly  occasioned  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  son ;  for, 
like  the  butcher  animals,  this  man«  ruthless  to  all 
others,  had  kind  feelings  towards  his  own  kindred. 
Ten  years  after  his  deatii,  his  great  work  is  spoken 
of  by  Gibbon  as  already  a  brilliant  ruin.  It  is  now 
rarely  referred  to,  its  learning  being  felt  as  no  at- 
traction  where  the  solid  qualities  of  truth  are  want- 
ing. Warburton  is  indeed  as  perfect  a  proof  of  the 
ftitllifcy  of  taJient  without  moral  direction,  as  could 
be  produced  from  the  meanest  walks  of  literature. 
He  gave  all  to  a  bad  ambition,  in  which  the  chief 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  make  his  fellow  crea- 
tures wonder  at  and  stand  in  awe  of  him.  Such 
fedings  as  he  excited  are  doomed  to  be  transient 
niey  have  passed  away;  and  Warburton,  haying 
never  conferred  any  solid  benefit  on  his  kind,  is 
already  littie  else  thian  a  name. 

[TU  Qredan  2Iytholoffff—Tke  Varioua  LigHU  m  icAicA 

U  VHU  regarded*} 

CPram  tbe '  DiTine  Lefation.'] 

Here  matien  rested :  and  the  rulgar  &ith  seeniB  to 
hsTc  remained  a  long  time  undisturbed.  But  as  the 
a^  grew  refined,  and  the  Greeks  became  inqaisitire 
and  learned,  the  common  mythology  besan  to  give 
offence.  The  speculatire  and  more  delicate  were 
ifaocked  at  the  absurd  and  immoral  stories  of  their 
godii,  and  scandalised  to  find  such  things  make  an 
sathcntie  part  of  their  story.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
tlumght  matter  of  wonder  how  such  tales,  taken  up  in 
i  bariNurous  age,  came  not  to  sink  into  oblivion  as  the 
age  grew  more  Imowing,  from  mere  abhorrence  of  their 
xaddoencies  and  shame  of  their  abeurditios.  Without 
doubt  this  had  been  their  fortune,  but  for  an  unlucky 

■  drcamatanee.  The  great  poets  of  Greece,  who  had 
I  aiost  contributed  to  refine  the  public  taste  and  man- 
I  Boi,  and  were  now  grown  into  a  kind  of  sacred 

snthority,  had  sanctified  these  silly  legends  by  their 

■  vritings,  which  time  had  now  consigned  to  immor- 
I  tality. 

Vulgar  paganism,  therefore,  in  such  an  age  as  this, 

,  l)ring  open  to  the  attacks  of  curious  and  inquisitive 

aicB,  would  not,  we  may  well  think,  be  long  at  rest. 

.  It  is  trua,  freethioking  then  lay  under  great  difficul- 

'  ties  and  discouragements.    To  insult  the  religion  of 

one's  country,  which  is  now  the  mark  of  learned  die- 

,  tiaetifln,waa  branded  in  the  ancient  world  with  public 

I  infamy.    Yet  iraethinkeni  there  were,  who,  as  is  their 

wont,  toflether  witii  the  public  worship  of  their  country, 

threw  off  all  reverence  for  religion  in  general.  Amongst 

i  these  was  Enhemeroa,  the  Mcssenian,  and,  bv  what  we 

I  can  Icam,  the  most  distinguished  of  this  tribe.    This 

'  maa,  in  mere  wantonness  of  heart,  began  his  attacks 

so  rdigioa  by  divulging  the  secret  of  the  mysteries. 

But  as  it  was  aifiSd  to  do  this  directly  and  pro- 

Cnasdly,  he  oontriTed  to  cover  his  perfidy  and  midice 

by  the  intervention  of  a  kind  of  Utopian  romance. 

He  pietsndsd,  '  that  in  a  certain  city,  which  he  came 

to  ia  his  twnUp  ha  femd  this  grand  secret,  that  the 


gods  were  dead  men  deified,  preserved  in  their  sacred 
writings,  and  confirmed  by  monumental  records  in- 
scribed to  the  gods  themseives,  who  were  there  said  to 
be  interred.'    So  far  was  not  amiss  ;  but  then,  in  the 

fenuine  spirit  of  his  class,  who  never  cultivate  a  truth 
ut  in  oroer  to  graft  a  lie  upon  it,  he  pretended  '  that 
dead  mortals  were  the  first  gods,  and  that  an  ima- 
ginary divinity  in  these  early  heroes  and  conquerors 
created  the  idea  of  a  superior  power,  and  introduced 
the  practice  of  religious  worship  amongst  men.'    The 
learned  reader  sees  below  [note  in  (Sreek   omitted] 
that  our  freethinker  is  true  to  his  cause,  and  en- 
deavours to  verify  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
sect,  that  fear  first  made  gods,  even  in  that  very  in- 
stance where  the  contrary  passion  seems  to  have  been 
at  its  heiffht,  the  time  when  men  made  gods  of  their 
deoeaaed  benefactors.  A  little  matter  of  address  hides 
the  shame  of  so  perverse  a  piece  of  malice.    He  repre- 
sents those  founders  of  society  and  fathers  of  their 
country  under  the  idea  of  destructive  conquerors,  who 
hj  mere  force  and  fear  had  brought  men  mto  subjec- 
tion and  slavery.    On  this  account  it  was  that  indig- 
nant  antiquity  concurred  in  giving  Euhemerus  the 
proper  name  of  atheist,  which,  however,  he  would 
mudly  have  escaped,  though  he  had  done  no  more 
than  divul^  the  secret  of  the  mysteries,  and  had  not 
poisoned  his  discovery  with  this  impious  and  foreign 
addition,  so  contrair  to  the  true  spirit  of  that  secret. 
This   detection   had   been  Ions   dreaded  by  the 
orthodox  protectors  of  pagan  worship ;  and  they  were 
provided  of  a  temporary  defence  in  their  intricate  and 
properly  perplexed  ^stem    of   ^rmbolic  adoration. 
But  this  would  do  only  to  stop  a  breach  for  the  pre- 
sent, till  a  better  could  be  provided,  and  was  too 
weak  to  stand  alone  against  so  violent  an  attack. 
The  philosophers,  therefore,  now  took  up  the  defence 
of  paganism  where  the  priests  had  lefk  it,  and  to  the 
others'  symbols  added  their  own  allegories,  for  a 
second  cover  to  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy ;  for  all  the  genuine  sects  of  philosophy,  as  we 
have  observed,  were  steady  patriots,  legislation  making 
one  essential  part  of  their  philosophy ;  and  to  le^s- 
late  without  the  foundation  of  a  national  religion, 
was,  in  their  opinion,  building  castles  in  the  air.    So 
that  we  are  not  to  wonder  they  took  the  alarm,  and 
opposed  these  insulters  of  the  public  worship  with  all 
their  vigour.     But  as  they  never  lost  sight  of  their 
proper  character,  they  so  contrived  that  the  defence 
of  tne  national  religion  should  terminate  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  their  philosophic  speculations.    Hence, 
their  support  of  the  public  worship,  and  their  evasion 
of  Euhemerus's  charge,  turned  upon  this  proposition, 
^That  the  whole  ancient  mythology  was  no  other 
than  the  vehicle  of  physical,  moral,  and  divine  know- 
ledge.'   And  to  this  it  is  that  the  learned  Eusebius 
refers,  where  he  says,  *  That  a  new  race  of  men  refined 
their  old  gross  theology,  and  gave  it  an  honester  look, 
and  brought  it  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things.' 

However,  this  proved  a  troublesome  work,  and, 
afler  all,  ineffectual  for  the  security  of  men's  private 
morals,  which  the  example  of  the  licentious  story 
according  to  the  letter  would  not  fail  to  influence, 
how  well  soever  the  allegoric  interpretation  was  cal- 
culated to  cover  the  public  honour  of  religion ;  so 
that  the  more  ethical  <^  the  philosophers  grew  peevish 
with  what  gave  them  so  much  trouble,  and  answered 
so  little  to  the  interior  of  religious  practice.  This 
made  them  break  out,  from  time  to  time,  into  hasty 
resentments  against  their  capital  poets;  unsuitable, 
one  would  think,  to  the  dignity  of  Uie  authors  of  such 
noble  recondite  truths  as  they  would  persuade  us  to 
believe  were  treasured  up  in  their  writings.  Hence 
it  was  that  Plato  banished  Homer  from  his  republic, 
and  that  Pythagoras,  in  one  of  his  extramundane  ad- 
ventures, saw  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  doing  penance 
in  hell,  and  hung  up  there  for  examples,  to  be  bleached 
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and  purified  firom  the  grosaneiB  and  pollution  of  their 
ideas. 

The  first  of  these  allegorieers,  as  we  learn  from 
Laertius,  was  Anazagoras,  who,  with  his  friend  He- 
trodorus,  turned  Homer's  mythologr  into  a  sjstem  of 
ethics.  Next  came  Hereclides  Ponticus,  and  of  the 
same  fables  made  as  good  a  srstem  of  physics ;  which, 
to  show  us  with  what  kind  of  spirit  it  was  composed, 
he  entitled  AntirrtsU  ttm  hU  outou  [ffumerou]  bla$- 
phemesanton.  And  last  of  all,  when  the  necessity 
became  more  pressing,  Proclus  undertook  to  show  that 
all  Homer's  fables  were  no  other  than  physical,  ethical, 
and  mon^  allegories.        *       * 

DB  BOBERT  LOWTH~DR  C.  UTODLBTON — ^RBT.  W.  LAW 

— ^DB  ISAAC  WATTS — ^DB  RICHABD  HDBD— DB  O. 

HORNE — ^DB  JOHN  JOBTIN. 

Db  Robebt  Lowth,  second  son  of  Dr  WilUain 
Lowth,  was  bom  at  Buritoo,  in  Hampshire,  in  1710. 
He  entered  the  church,  and  became  successiTely 
bishop  of  St  DaTid*s,  Oxford,  and  London ;  he  died 
in  1787.  The  works  of  Lowth  display  botii  renins 
and  leaniinf;.  They  consist  of  PrdecHtm*  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  a  Life  of  WiUiam  of  Wykeham,  hSkori  In- 
iroductim  to  Engliah  Grammar,  and  a  TnuuJatkm  tf 
laaiaL  The  hut  is  the  greatest  of  bis  productions. 
The  spirit  ol  eastern  poetry  is  rendered  with  fidelity, 
elegance,  and  snblimity ;  and  the  work  is  an  ines- 
tinuible  contribution  to  biblical  criticism  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  exalted  strains  of  the  divine 
muse. 

Dr  Conters  Middletom,  distinguished  for  his 
admirable  lAfe  of  Cicero,  mixed  freely  and  eagerly  in 
the  religious  controversies  of  the  times.  One  writer, 
Dr  Matthew  Tindal,  served  as  a  firebrand  to  the 
clergy.  Tindal  had  embraced  popery  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  but  afterwards  renounced  it  Being 
thus,  as  Drummond  the  poet  said  of  Ben  Johnson. 
*  of  either  religion,  as  versed  in  botli,'  he  set  himself 
to  write  on  theologv,  and  published  The  RighUofihe 
Christian  Church  Aueried,  and  ChriaHanity  aeOidae 
the  Creation.  The  latter  had  a  decided  deistical 
tendency,  and  was  answered  by  several  divines,  as 
Dr  Conybeare,  Dr  Foster,  and  Dr  Waterland. 
Middleton  now  joined  in  the  argument,  and  wrote 
remarks  on  Dr  Waterland's  manner  of  vindicating 
Scripture  against  Tindal,  which  only  increased  the 
confusion  by  adding  to  the  elements  of  discord.  He 
also  published  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraadoma 
Powers  of  the  Church,  whidi  was  answered  by  seve- 
ral of  the  high  church  clergy.  These  treatises  have 
now  fallen  into  oblivion.  Tliey  were  perhaps  useful 
in  preventing  religious  truths  from  stagnating  in 
that  lukewarm  age ;  but  in  adverting  to  them,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  fine  saying  of  Hall — *  While 
Protestants  attended  more  to  the  points  on  which 
they  difi'ered  than  those  on  which  they  agreed,  while 
more  zeal  was  employed  in  settling  ceremonies  and 
defending  subtleties  than  in  enforcing  pUin  revealed 
truths,  tlie  lovely  fruits  of  peace  and  charity  perished 
under  the  storms  of  controversy.' 

A  permanent  service  was  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  William 
Law  (1686-1761),  author  of  a  still  popular  work, 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,  which,  happening  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Dr  Johnson  at  college,  gave 
that  eminent  person  '  the  first  occasion  of  thinking 
in  earnest  of  religion  after  he  became  capable  St 
rational  inquiry.'  Law  was  a  Jacobite  nonoonfiv- 
mist:  he  was  tutor  to  the  father  of  Gibbon  the 
historian. 

The  two  elementarr  works  of  Db  Isaac  Watt^~ 
his  Lagic,  or  the  Right  Use  of  Reason,  published  in 
1784,  and  his  Improoemtnt  of  the  Mind  (a  supplement 


to  the  former),  were  both  designed  to  advance  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose:  Various  theological  treatises  were  also 
written  by  Watts. 

Db  Richabd  Hurd  (1720-1808X  R  fnend  and 
disciple  of  Warbnrton,  was  author  of  an  Iniroduetiem 
to  Me  Sbidy  of  ike  Prmheeiee,  being  the  substance  of 
twelve  discourses  ddivered  at  Cambridge.  Hurd 
was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning;  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  Horace,  and  editor  of  Cowley's  works. 
He  rose  to  enjoy  high  church  preferment,  and  died 
bishop  of  Worcester,  after  having  declined  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterbmy. 

Dr  George  Horme  (17SO-1792)  was  another 
divine  whose  talents  and  learning  raised  him  to  the 
bench  of  bishops.  He  wrote  various  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Psahns,  whidi  appeared  in  1776  in  two 
volumes  quarta  It  is  still  a  text-book  with  theolo- 
gical students  and  divines,  and  unites  extensive 
erudition  with  fervent  piety. 

Dr  John  Jortin  (1698*1770),  a  prebendary  of 
St  FruI's  and  archdeaoon  of  London,  was  an  eminent 
schaUr,  and  an  independent  theologian.  He  wrote 
various  dissertations.  Remarks  on  EtxUsiastieal  Hia^ 
tory,  a  L^e  of  Erasmus,  &e.  The  freedom  of  some 
of  his  strictures  gave  offence  to  the  high  church 
deigy.  Of  a  similar  character,  but  less  orthodox  in 
bis  tenets,  was  Dr  John  Jebb,  who  obtained  coo- 
siderable  preferment  in  the  church,  which  he  re- 
signed on  imbibing  Socinian  oimuons.  On  quitting 
the  church,  Jebb  studied  and  practised  as  a  phyai- 
dan:  he  diied  in  1786,  aged  fifty.  His  works  oo 
theology  and  otiier  subjects  fbrm  three  volumes. 

Of  the  otiier  theological  and  devotional  produc- 
tions of  the  established  clergy  of  this  age,  there  is 
only  room  to  notice  a  few  of  the  best  The  disser- 
tations of  Bishop  Newton  on  various  parts  of  the 
Bible;  the  Lectures  on  the  English  Church  Caieehism, 
by  Archbishop  Seeker;  Bishop  Law's  ConsiderationM 
on  the  Theory  of  Rdimon,  and  his  R^eetions  cm  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Christ,  are  all  woriu  of  stan- 
durd  excellence.  The  labours  of  Dr  Kenniool,  in 
the  ccdlection  of  various  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  are  also  worthy  of  being  here  mentioned  as 
an  eminent  service  to  sacred  literature. 

GEORGE  WHITEFIELI>— JOHN  WE8LBT. 

Connected  with  the  English  establishment,  yet 
ultimately  separating  from  it,  were  those  two  re- 
markable men,  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  Both  were 
highly  useful  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  they 
ef^joyed  a  popularity  rarely  attained  by  divines. 
George  Wbxtefield  was  bom  in  Gloucester  in 
1714.  He  took  orders,  and  preached  in  London  with 
astonishing  success.  He  made  several  voyages  to 
America,  where  he  was  equally  popular.  Whitefield 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  preached 
them  with  incessant  activi^,  and  an  eloquence  on* 
paralleled  in  its  eflects.  As  a  popular  orator  he 
was  passionate  and  vehement,  wielding  his  andiencea 
almost  at  will,  and  so  fascinating  in  his  style  and 
manner,  that  Hume  the  historian  said  he  was  worth 
travelling  twenty  miles  to  hear.  He  died  in  New* 
bury.  New  England,  in  1770.  His  writings  are  tame 
and  commonplace,  and  his  admirers  regretted  that 
he  should  have  injured  his  fame  1^  resorting  to 
publication. 

John  Wesust  was  more  learned,  and  in  all  re* 
spects  better  fitted  to  become  the  leader  and  fi»under 
of  a  sect  His  father  was  rector  of  Kpworth,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  John  was  bom  in  1703.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  and  his  brother  Charles* 
and  a  few  other  students,  lived  in  s  regular  system  oT 
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wxa  itadr  and  dianpline,  whence  thej  were  deno- 
ajated  IMbndiito.  AAer  officiating  a  short  time 
II  canlr  to  hia  iSUher,  the  young  enthuaiast  set 
f  t»  a  nuwonaxy  to  Georgia,  where  he  remained 
■kattvojeaiiu  Sboftij  after  his  return  in  1738, 
be  onaoHDoed  ficid-pceaching,  oocasionaUy  travd- 
<3?  tknogh  enxy  part  of  Grwt  Britain  and  Ireland, 
vime  he  wtahiished  oongregataona  of  Methodists. 
IVnodsibcked  to  his  standard.  The  grand  doc- 
Biarof  Wedef  was  miiTcnal  redemption,  as  con- 
UMJiMiiigutthed  tnm.  the  Calrinistic  doctrine  of 
{otiFofcnr  iedc3nptiaa«  and  his  pibsdytes  were,  hj 
tf»  set  ef  coDTeraiaii,  made  regenerate  men.  The 
Mrthdwts  alto  leoerped  lay  oGnverts  as  preachers, 
vtdk  fay  their  itioeraiit  nynittrations  and  nnqnench- 
«fale  cnteBBsaB,  oootriboted  matefiallyto  the  ez- 
SBMioa  of  their  aocietieaL  Wesley  oontamied  writ- 
:b^  yreidling;  and  travdUng,  till  be  was  eighty- 
e^  yesis  of  aee;  hia  apostofic  earnestness  and 

pmeured  for  him  everywhere 

He  had  preached  about  fbrty 

and  tntTelled   three  hundred 

Hia  faii^y  useful  and  laborious 

on  tiie  2d  of  Mardi  1791. 
fiabadf  fay  in  a  kind  of  state  in  his  chapel  at 
Loadoa  the  dsy  psciiuua  to  his  interment,  dressed 
a  iw  derieal  lii&t,  with  gown,  caasock,  and  band ; 
te  cU  dsicalcap  CO  his  head,  a  Bible  in  one  hand, 
B^avtitBhaadkaciaefintheodier.  Hiefnaeral 
«rnoe«Bsifadfa^oDeofhiaQldpreadierB.  'When 
K  oBe  to  that  pot  of  the  aerriee,  **forBsmiichaa 
^  fadi  lieased  God  to  take  unto  himadf  the  soul  of 
^srdear  Afailer,*'  faia  Toiee  diaaged,  and  be  eubali- 
^'SKiihtwQid/klka'i  and  tibe  fecfing  with  which 
»  fid  tihfa  wan  sodi,  tkat  the  cungiegalinn,  who 

rs,  baist  at  once  into  loud 
At  ilie  tine  of  Wcdsy'a  death,  tiie 

aEarope,  America,  aadtfae 

80,1000:  ttqr  are  BOW  above 
>ailKna  tfaae  huudwd  tfinwssnd  of  wlndi  are  in 
ijfort  Wi«*M—  aad  Irdand.  The  writings  and  joor- 
aih  of  Wc*7  ase  vcir  wdaannoM,  hat  he 
^■idtohKvwpradaoed  any  one  Tatambfe  work 
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tice  among  the  dissenting  dirinefl,  as  having  obtained 
the  poetical  praise  of  Pope.  He  was  originally  an 
Independent,  but  allerwards  joined  the  Baptists,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  London. 
He  wrote  Tracts  on  Iferesy,  Diacouraei  on  Natural 
Religion  and  Social  Virtue,  and  other  theological 
works. 

John  Leland  (1691-1766)  was  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Protestant  dissenters  in  Dublin.  He 
wrote  A  View  of  tlic  Deittical  Writera  in  England, 
and  an  elaborate  work  on  the  Advantage  and  Necea- 
aitg  </  the  Chriatian  Revelation.  The  former  is  a  solid 
and  valuable  treatise,  and  is  still  re^g^urded  as  one  of 
the  best  confutations  of  infidelity. 

I>K  HUOR  BLAIB. 

The  Scottish  church  at  this  time  also  contained 
some  able  and  accomplished  divines.    The  equality 
of  livings  in  the  northern  establishment,  and  the 
greater  amount  of  pastoral  labour  devolved  upon  its 
ministers,  are  unfavourable  for  studious  research  or 
profound  erudition.    The  Edinburgh  clergy,  how- 
ever, are  generally  men  of  talents  and  attainments, 
and  the  universities  occasionally  receive  some  of  the 
best  divines  as  professors.    One  of  the  most  popular 
and  influential  of  the  Scottish  dergy  was  Pa  Hugh 
BLAia,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1718.    He  was  at  first 
minister  of  a  oountiy  church  in  Fifeshtre,  but,  bdng 
oeldiraled  for  his  pnlint  doquenoe,  he  was  succes- 
sivdy  preferred  to  the  Canongate,  Lady  Yester's, 
and  the  High  Church  in  Edinbmgfa.    In  1759  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhcrtoric  and 
bdles  lettre*,  whidi  extended  his  literary  reputation; 
and  in  1763  he  puMished  his  Viaaertatkm  on  the 
Poema  of  Oaaiam^  a  production  evincing  both  critical 
taste  and  learning.    In  1777  appeared  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Serwuma,  which  was  so  wdl  reodved  that 
the  author  published  three  other  volumes,  and  a 
fifth  which  he  had  prepared,  was  printed  ^er  his 
death.    A  royal  penstoo  of  X200  per  amram  furtl*«r 
rewarded  its  author.    Blair  next  published  his  Hht' 
tcrieal  Leetmrta,  and  they  also  met  with  a  faroankAf: 
receptkm.    Though  soroevhat  hard  und  dry  in  ttyle 
and  nunner,  this  work  form«  a  otefnl  fnxide  to  the 
young  student:  it  is  cartfoDy  arranged,  ormtai ns 
abundance  of  examples  in  every  deparunent  fA  Lte- 
rary  cumpoaitk^u  and  has  also  detalkd  criticisms  fjn 
anciesit  aod  modmi  authors.     The  semy>rj«,  h<yv« 
V  are  the  most  valuable  of  ELur^s  wjriu.    Tl^fy 
writxea  with  taste  and  el«r?anr«:.  asA  br  wrd- 
catin?  ChrKLas  TVjnUxr  with'^ut  acy  tSfU^jn  to 
rnctrovernd  tr.^rica.  are  Riitcd  to  aO  Htaws  f4  T  Kris' 
.  tiana.    Yf^KzA  tJ-K.wgt-t.  or  reaacnin^  or  kvpa*- 
■  wnTfo^  A^^xz^jb.  tLey  «rtadnly  do  not  pr*»*«i.  azA 
in  tli*  r»{^E)Ot  iijej  r.tist  be  cx«^^>Ted  irftrr.r  V> 
''  tiie  poft£rs=>'.^as  sersyjca  of  L/jeua  tMr  poet,  wr^.i. 
if  ^xciari^xLaLj  irr^sr^aiT,  or  ixr^.r  ia  tftrle:.  hart 
su-JFt  ci  oer-xy.taJ  mr^xr  aai  rzryi  ^,^^:T:y/'X:    \z, 

'd  irjwatan?  as  wtu.  as  *€  -rir^iat.  Hji  jr»rt'.rv.ju*.-.'t 
-ar^sLSZjf^m  aaxssA  to  >*▼•:  Vy«  rue.r.j.  witj-  wm 
irxja  iLjrrT*-»-i  by  iSnsrxt.  ia  iif  n^^rjruw^  r*?*?^ 
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from  that  more  toilsome  labour  to  which  it  muBt  sub- 
mit in  the  acaulntion  of  necessary  erudition  or  the 
inyestigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultiration  of  taste  is  further  recommended  hy 
the  happy  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce 
on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man  in  the  most 
active  sphere  cannot  be  always  occupied  by  business. 
Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the 
stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can  the  most  gay 
and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afibrd  any  man  the 
power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must 
always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will 
frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if 
they  hare  not  some  employment  subsidiair  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall 
these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  intervals, 
which  more  or  less  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be 
filled  up  f  How'can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them 
in  any  way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or 
more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind, 
than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  of 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have 
acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  in- 
nocent and  irreproachable  amusement  for  his  leisure 
hours,  to  save  mm  from  the  danger  of  many  a  perni- 
cious passion.  He  is  not  in  haiard  of  being  a  burden 
to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company, 
or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure 
the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainlv  to  have  pointed  out  this 
useful  purpose  to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may 
be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a  middle  station 
between  the  pleasures  S  sense  and  those  of  pure 
intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always 
among  objects  so  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we  cap- 
able of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  the 
latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after 
the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labours  of  abstract 
study  ;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attach- 
ments of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of 
virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared 
more  important  to  wise  men  than  to  tincture  them 
early  wiUi  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these 
to  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important 
duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of 
those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn. 
It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues.  Whereas,  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetiy,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising 
symptom  of  youth;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their 
being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to 
drudge  in  the  mora  vrngar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of 
life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind 
with  which  the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or 
less  connected.  A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibi- 
lity to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giving 
them  frequent  exercise ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the 
more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feroe.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  history  are  often  bringing  under 
our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds 
public  spirit,  the  love  of  j^loiy,  contempt  of  external 
fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  Ulus- 
trious  and  great. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement 
of  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the  same,  or  that  they  may 

•  ThesB  poUdicd  arU  have  htntianlned  mankind, 
Softsoed  the  rude,  and  oafaned  the  boisterooft  mind. 


always  be  expected  to  coexist  in  an  equal  degree. 
More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply  are 
necessary  for  reforminir  the  ooirnpt  propensities  which 
too  frequently  prevau  among  mankind.  Elegant 
speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  inte« 
rior  regions  of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exereise  of  taste  is, 
in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From 
reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  genius, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one  rises 
with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and 
though  these  may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at 
least  to  be  ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the 
heart  to  virtue.  One  tning  is  certain,  that  with- 
out possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong 
degree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime 
parts  of  eloquence.  He  must  feel  what  a  good  man 
feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move  or  to  interest  man- 
kind. They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour, 
virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind 
those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages ; 
and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  most 
distinguished  eflbrts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  neoea- 
saiT  sIbo  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper  taste  and 
feeling. 

iDiffhtnee  hetwem  Tatte  tmd  Omimt.'] 
[From  the  same.] 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  Joined 
together,  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  con- 
founded. They  signify,  however,  two  quite  diflferent 
things.  The  diflTerenoe  between  them  can  be  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  it  ii  of  importance  to  remember  it. 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  genius  in  the 
power  of  executing.  One  may  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius  for  com- 
position or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts ;  but  genioa 
cannot  be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Oenioa, 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power 
of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius  always  imports  some* 
thing  inventive  or  creative,  which  does  not  rest  in 
mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but 
which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  ex- 
hibit them  in  such  a  maimer  as  strongly  to  impress 
the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a  good 
critic;  but  genius  is  further  necessary  to  form  the 
poet  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word 
which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends  much  further 
than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  It  is  used  to  signify  that 
talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  fW)m  nature  for 
excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for 
poetry— of  a  genius  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any 
mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one 
particular  is,  I  have  said,  what  we  receive  from  nature. 
By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  mar  be  greatly  im- 
proved, but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acquired.  As 
genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  firugality  of  nature,  more  limited 
in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is  not  nnoonuiMm 
to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excellent  taste  in 
several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  eloquence,  all  together ;  but  to  find  one  who 
is  an  excellent  performer  in  all  these  arte,  is  modi 
more  rare,  or  rather,  indeed,  such  a  one  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  who  la 
equally  and  indiflerently  turned  towards  several  difle- 
rent  professions  and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  a^y; 
although  there  may  be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in 
general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is 
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wliollj  dincied  towardi  some  one  object,  ezclufldye  in  I 
» maimflr  of  oihefs,  then  is  the  fairest  prospect  of 
cminenee  in  that,  whaterer  it  be.    The  rays  must 
caojtrgt  to  a  point,  in  older  to  glow  intensely. 


[On  StdtUmUy.} 

£From  the  ■ame.3 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  words  the  piedsa  im- 
pmsion  iHiich  great  and  snblime  objects  make  upon 
ufl  when  we  behold  them ;  but  ereiy  one  has  a  oon- 
eeption  of  it.  It  prodaoes  a  sort  of  internal  eleration 
sod  expansion;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its 
ordinary  state,  and  fills  it  with  a  depee  of  wonder 
snd  Mtonishment  which  it  cannot  well  express.  The 
emotion  is  certainly  delightfiil,  but  it  is  altogether  of 
the  serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solemnity, 
even  approaching  to  sererity,  commonly  attends  it 
when  at  its  height,  Tery  distinguishable  from  the  more 
gtj  sod  brisk  emotion  raised  by  beautiftU  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in 
the  Tast  and  boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by 
nature;  such  as  wide  extended  plains,  to  which  the 
eve  can  see  no  limits,  the  firmament  of  heayen,  or 
the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  yastness 
piodttoes  the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  howeyer,  that  space,  extended  in  length, 
makes  not  so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth. 
Tliough  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  oliject,  vet  a 
high  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  j>re- 
cipice  or  tower,  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects 
which  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  excessive  gran- 
deur of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height,  joined  to 
its  boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean  not  fix>m 
its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and 
inegistible  force  of  that  nuus  of  waters.  Wherever 
ipace  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  amplitude  or  great- 
ness of  extent  in  one  dimension  or  other  is  necessair 
to  srandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  object, 
and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  in&iite 
space,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the 
mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  thi«  some  have  Imagined  that  vastness  or 
amplitude  of  extent  is  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
limity. But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  because 
many  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  relation 
to  space  at  all.  Sndi,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness 
of  eound.  The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the 
roaring  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the 
■oond  of  vast  cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestably 
grand  objects.  *  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  sreat  multi- 
tude, u  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty 
thonderings,  saying,  Hallelujah.'  In  general,  we 
may  obecrve  that  great  power  and  force  exerted 
always  nuse  sublime  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
eopions  source  of  these  is  derived  firom  this  quarter. 
Hence  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  moun- 
tains ;  of  great  conflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean 
and  overflowinff  waters ;  of  tempests  of  wind ;  of  thun- 
der and  lightnmg ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  violence 
of  the  elements :  nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty 
power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its 
banks  is  a  bcsautlful  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down 
with  the  impetuority  and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  pre- 
sently becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions,  and  other 
animals  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons 
in  poctsL  A  raoe-hone  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure  j 
but  it  18  the  war>horse,  '  whose  neck  is  clothed  with 
thunder,'  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  en- 
gagement of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the  highest 
exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of 
lourocs  of  the  sublime,  and  has  accordingly  been 
always  coneidered  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
magnificent  ipectacles  that  can  be  either  presented  to 
the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  tiie  imagination  in  descrip- 


For  the  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and 
awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend 
greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness,  soli- 
tude, and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce 
the  sublime  sensation  I  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but  the  hoary 
mountains,  and  the  solitary  lake,  the  aged  forest,  and 
the  torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night 
scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firma- 
ment, when  filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast 
numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes 
the  imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur  than 
when  we  view  it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great  bell,  or  the 
striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  anj  time  grand,  but, 
when  heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  night, 
they  become  doubly  so.  Darkness  is  verv  commonly 
applied  for  adding  sublimity  to  all  our  ideas  of  the 
Deity :  '  He  maketn  darkness  his  pavilion,  he  dwelleth 
in  the  thick  cloud.'    So  Milton  : — 

How  oft,  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark,  does  heayen's  1^  ruling  SfrO 
Choose  to  reiide,  his  glory  unobsonied, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness,  round 
Circilee  his  throne. 

Observe  with  how  much  art  Viigil  has  introduced 
all  those  ideas  of  silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when 
he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep : — 

Ye  sahterFSiaeen  gods,  whose  awfol  sway 

The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey ; 

Oh,  Chaos,  hear  I  and  Phlegethon  pfrofoond  1 

Whose  Bolamn  empire  stretches  wide  around  I 

Oire  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers,  to  teU 

Of  eoenee  and  wonders  in  the  depth  of  hell ; 

Giye  me,  your  mighty  secrets  to  display 

From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  dBj^—PUt, 

Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shades,  that  led 

Along  the  vnufte  dominions  of  the  dead ; 

As  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moan's  doubtful  and  malignant  li^t<— Dryden. 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as 
instances  of  sublime  writing,  though  in  themselves 
they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show,  by  the  effect  of  them, 
that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us  belong  to 
the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  further  to  remark,  is  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  sublime.  Though  it  render  the  object  in- 
distinct, the  impression,  however,  may  be  great ;  for, 
as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it 
affecting  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination 
may  be  strongly  affected,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Thus 
we  see  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  given  us  of  the 
appearances  of  supernatural  beings,  carry  some  sub- 
limity, though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us 
be  confused  and  indistinct.  Their  sublimity  arises 
from  the  ideas,  which  they  always  convey,  of  superior 
power  and  mieht,  joined  with  an  awnil  obscurity. 
We  may  see  this  fiilly  exemplified  in  the  following 
noble  passage  of  the  book  of  Job  : — *  In  thoughts  from 
the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
men,  fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling,  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before 
my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood  still ; 
but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image 
was  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heard 
a  voice — Shidl  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  Ood  1' 
(Job  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is  plain,  are  so  snblime  as 
those  taken  firom  the  Supreme  Being,  the  most  un- 
known,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects;  the  infinity 
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of  wfaofle  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  daration, 
joined  with  the  omnipotence  of  his  power,  though  thej 
surpass  our  conceptions,  yet  exalt  them  to  the  highest 
In  general,  all  objects  that  are  greatly  raised  above  ub, 
or  far  remoTed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in  time, 
are  apt  to  strike  us  as  great.  Our  yiewing  them  aa 
through  the  mist  of  distance  or  antiquity  is  faTOur- 
able  to  the  impressions  of  their  sublimity. 

As  obscurity,  so  disorder  too  is  very  compatible 
with  grandeur;  nay,  frequently  heightens  it.  Few 
things  that  are  strictly  regular  and  methodical  appear 
sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on  every  side ;  we  feel 
ourselves  confined ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind's 
exerting  any  great  effort.  Exact  proportion  of  parts, 
though  it  enters  often  into  the  beautiful,  is  much 
disregarded  in  the  sublime.  A  great  mass  of  rocks, 
thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness 
and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more  grandeur 
than  if  they  had  been  adjusted  to  one  another  with 
the  most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts  which  hunuui  art  can  make 
towards  producing  grand  objects  (feeble,  I  mean,  in 
comparison  with  the  powers  of  nature),  greatness  of 
dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal  part.  No 
pile  of  buildingp  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity, 
unless  it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is,  too,  in  archi- 
tecture, what  is  called  greatnees  of  manner,  which 
seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  preeenting  the  object  to  us 
in  one  full  point  of  view,  so  that  it  shall  make  its 
impression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided  upon  the 
mind.  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur 
in  our  minds  by  its  siie,  its  height,  its  awful  obscu- 
rity, its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of 
sublime  obiects,  whicli  may  be  called  the  moral  or 
sentimental  sublime,  arising  from  certain  exertions  of 
the  human  mind,  from  certain  afiections  and  actions 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all, 
or  chiefly  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the  name 
of  magnanimity  or  heroism;  and  they  produce  an 
effect  extremely  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the 
view  of  ffiand  objects  in  nature ;  fillmg  the  mind  with 
admiration,  and  elevating  it  above  itself.  Wherever, 
in  some  critical  and  high  situation,  we  behold  a  man 
uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon  himself,  supe- 
rior to  passion  and  to  fear ;  animated  b^  some  great 
principle  to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish 
interest,  of  dangers,  or  of  death,  there  we  are  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  sublime. 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source 
of  this  moral  sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions, 
where  virtue  either  has  no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly 
displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigour  and  force  of 
mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  degree 
of  grandeur  in  the  character ;  and  from  the  splendid 
conqueror,  or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  far 
from  approving,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration. 


DR  GBOROE  CAJIFBELL. 

Db  Georgk  Campbell,  professor  of  divinity  and 
afterwards  principal  of  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen, 
was  a  theologian  and  critic  of  more  yigoroua  intel- 
lect and  various  learning  than  Dr  Blair.  His  i>tf- 
aertaium  on  Miracles^  written  in  reply  to  Hume,  is  a 
conclusive  and  masterly  piece  of  reasoning ;  and  his 
PhUotophy  of  Rhetor ie  (published  in  1776)  is  perhaps 
the  best  book  of  the  kind  since  Aristotle.  Most  of 
the  other  irorks  on  this  subject  are  little  else  but 
oompihitions,  but  Campbell  brought  to  it  a  high 
degree  of  philosophical  acumen  and  learned  research. 
Its  utility  is  also  equal  to  its  depth  and  originality : 
the  jrfiilosopher  finds  in  it  exercise  for  his  ingenuity, 
and  the  student  may  safely  consult  it  for  its  practical 
suggestions  and  illustrations.    Dr  Campbell's  other 


works  are,  a  Trandation  of  Ike  Four  Go&pdt,  worthy 
of  his  talents,  some  sermons  preached  on  public 
occasions,  and  a  series  of  Lecturet  on.  EceksioMtioal 
History,  which  were  not  published  till  after  his  death. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Home  himself  admitted 
the  '  ingenuity'  of  Campbell's  reply  to  his  sceptical 
opinions,  and  the  'great  learning'  of  the  author.  "Hie 
well-known  hypothesis  of  Hume  is,  that  no  testi- 
mony for  any  kind  of  mirade  can  ever  amount  to  a 
probability,  mnch  less  to  a  proof.  To  this  Dr  Camp- 
bell opposed  the  argument  that  testimony  has  a 
natural  and  original  influence  on  belief,  antecedent 
to  experience,  in  illustration  of  which  he  remarked, 
that  the  eariiest  assent  which  is  given  to  testimony 
by  children,  and  which  is  previous  to  all  experience, 
is  in  fact  the  most  unlimited.  His  answer  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  first,  that  miracles  are  capable  of 
proof  from  testimony,  and  religious  miracles  not  less 
than  others;  and,  secondly,  that  the  mirades  on 
which  the  bdief  of  Christianity  is  founded,  are  suffi- 
ciently attested.  Campbell  had  no  fear  for  the  re- 
sult of  such  discussions: — *I  do  not  heutate  to 
aflton,'  he  says,  *that  our  religion  has  been  indebted 
to  the  aitemplM,  though  not  to  the  inientionM,  of  Its 
bitterest  enemies.  They  have  tried  its  strength, 
indeed,  and,  by  trying,  they  have  displayed  ita 
strength ;  and  that  in  so  clear  a  light,  as  we  oonM 
never  have  hoped,  without  such  a  trial,  to  hare 
viewed  it  in.  Let  them,  therefore,  write ;  let  them 
argue,  and,  when  arguments  fail,  eyen  let  them 
cavil  against  religion  as  much  as  they  please;  T 
should  be  heartily  sorry  that  ever  in  this  island,  the 
asylum  of  liberty,  where  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  better  understood  (however  defective  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  the  observance  of  its  precepts)  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Christian  world ;  I  shonld,  I 
say,  be  sorry  that  in  this  island  so  great  a  disservice 
were  done  to  religion  as  to  check  its  adversaries  in 
any  other  way  than  by  returning  a  candid  answer 
to  their  objections.  1  must  at  the  same  tune  ac- 
knowledge, that  I  am  both  ashamed  and  grieved 
when  I  observe  any  friends  of  religion  be^y  so 
great  a  diflidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause  (for 
to  this  diffidence  slone  can  it  be  imputed),  as  to  show 
an  Inclination  for  recurring  to  more  forcible  methods. 
The  assaults  of  infidels,  I  may  yenture  to  prophecy, 
will  never  overturn  our  religion.  They  will  prove 
not  more  hurtful  to  the  Cliristian  system,  if  it  be 
allowed  to  compare  small  things  with  the  greatest, 
than  the  boisterous  winds  are  said  to  prove  to  the 
sturdy  oak.  They  shake  it  impetuously  for  a  time, 
and  loudly  threaten  its  subversion ;  whilst,  in  efllect, 
they  only  serve  to  make  it  strike  its  roots  the  deeper, 
and  stand  the  firmer  ever  after.' 

In  the  same  manly  spirit,  and  reliance  on  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  Dr  Campbell  was  opposed 
to  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics ;  and  in  1779, 
when  the  country  was  agitated  with  that  intderant 
zeal  against  Popery,  which  in  the  fdlowing  year 
burst  out  in  riots  in  London,  he  issued  an  AddrtMg 
to  the  People  of  Scodand,  remarkable  for  its  cogency 
of  argument  and  its  just  and  enlightened  sentiments. 
For  this  service  to  true  religion  and  toleration  the 
mob  of  Aberdeen  broke  the  author's  windows,  and 
nicknamed  him  'Pope  Campbell.'  In  1795,  when 
far  advanced  in  life,  Dr  Campbell  recdved  a  pen- 
sion of  £300  from  the  Crown,  on  which  he  resfgned 
his  professonhip,  and  his  situation  as  prindpal  of 
Marischal  college.  He  enjoyed  this  well-earned  re- 
ward only  one  year,  dying  in  1796,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  With  the  single  exception  of  Dr 
Robertson  the  historian  (who  shone  in  a  totally 
different  walk),  the  name  of  Dr  Campbell  is  the 
greatest  which  the  Scottish  church  can  number 
among  its  dcrgy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WRITERS. 
DR  8AHTJEL  JOHNSON. 

This  department  of  our  Uteratore  vas  unQsuallj 
rich  at  the  present  period,  as  it  indnded  nearly  all 
the  great  names  that  shone  in  poetry,  fiction,  politics, 
plulosophy,  and  criticism.    First,  as  exercising  a 
more  commanding  influence  than  any  other  of  his 
contemporaries,  may  he  mentioned  Dr  Johnson, 
already  distinguished  as  a  moral  poet  and  essayist 
In  1755  Johnson  puhlished  his  Dictionary  of  the  Eng* 
Uak  Z^oMguage,  which  had  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  for  seven  years.    In  1765  appeared  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  containing  little  tiiat  is  valu* 
able  in  the  way  of  annotation,  hut  introduced  by  a 
powerful  and  masteriy  preface.    In  1770  and  1771 
he  wrote  two  politicid  pamphlets  in  support  of  the 
meaaures  of  government.  The  Fabe  Alarm,    and 
ThaughU  on  the  late  Traneactions  rejecting  the  Folk- 
hnd  Idandt,     Though  often  harsh,  contemptuous, 
and  intolerant,  these  pamphlets  are  admirable  pieces 
of  composition — full  of  nerve  and  controversial  zeaL 
In  1775  appeared  his  Jowmey  to  the  Western  Idea  of 
Scodand;  and  in  1781  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.    It  was 
the  felicity  of  Johnson,  as  of  Dryden,  to  improve  as 
an  author  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  to  write  best 
after  he  had  passed  that  period  of  life  when  many 
men  are  almost  incapable  of  intellectual  exertion. 
In  reviewing  the  above  works,  little  other  language 
need  he  empbyed  than  that  of  eulogy.     The  Dic- 
tiooary  is  a  valuable  practical  work,  not  remarkable 
for  philological  research,  but  for  its  happy  and 
Imniooos  definitions,  the  result  of  great  sagacity,  pre- 
cision of  understanding,  and  clearness  of  expression. 
A  few  of  the  definitions  betray  the  personal  feelings 
and  peculiarities  of  the  author,  and  have  been  much 
ridiculed.    For  example,  *  Excise,'  which  (as  a  Tory 
hating  Walpole  and  the  Whig  excise  act)  he  defines, 
'A  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  ad- 
jod^ed,  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but 
winches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid.' 
A  pension  is  defined  to  be  '  an  allowance  made  to 
any  one  without  an  equivalent     In  England  it  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state- 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  count^.'     After  such  a 
definition,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  Johnson 
paused,  and  felt  some  '  compunctious  visitings'  before 
he  accepted  a  pension  himaelf !    Oats  he  defines,  *  A 
grain  which  in  England  is  generally  given  to  horses, 
but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people.'    This  gave 
nxntal  offence  to  Uie  natives  of  Scotland,  and  is 
hardly  yef  forgiven;  but  the  best  reply  was  the 
happy  observation  of  Lord  Elibank,  *  Yes,  and  where 
wiU  you  find  such  horses  and  such  men?'    The 
*  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles'  makes  no  pretension 
to  scientific  discovery,  but  it  is  an  entertaining  and 
flody  written  work.    In  the  Highlands,  the  poetical 
imagination  of  Johnson  expanded  with  the  new 
fceneiy  and  forms  of  life  presented  to  his  contempla- 
tion.    His  love  of  feudaliam,  of  clanship,  and  of 
andent  Jacobite  families,  found  full  scope ;  and  as  he 
was  always  a  dose  observer,  his  descriptions  convey 
moch  pleasing  and  original  information.    His  com- 
plaints of  the  want  of  woods  in  Scotland,  though 
dwelt  upon  with    a   ludicrous   perseverance   and 
qoemlousness,  had  the  effect  of  setting  the  landlords 
to  plant  their  bleak  moors  and  mountains,  and  im- 
prove the  aspect  of  the  country.    The  *  Lives  of  the 
roets*  have  a  freedom  of  style,  a  vigour  of  thought, 
and  happiness  of  illustration,  rarely  attained  even  by 
their  author.     The  plan  of  the  work  was  defective, 
as  the  lives  begin  only  with  Cowley,  excluding  all 
the  previous  poets  from  Chaucer  downwards.    Some 
feeble  and  wortldess  rhymesters  also  obtained  niches 
in  Jolmaon*s  gallery ;  but  the  most  serious  defect  of 


the  whole  is  the  injustice  done  to  some  of  our  greatest 
masters  of  song,  in  consequence  of  the  political  or 
personal  piejuSoes  of  tiie  author.  To  Milton  he  is 
strikingly  unjust,  though  his  criticism  on  Paradise 
Lost  is  able  and  profound.  Gray  is  treated  with  a 
ooaneness  and  insensibility  derogatory  only  to  the 
critic ;  and  in  general,  as  we  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  the  higher  order  of  imaginative 
poetry  suffers  under  the  ponderous  hand  of  John- 
son. Its  beauties  were  too  airy  and  ethereal  for  his 
grasp^too  subtle  for  his  feeling  or  imderstanding. 
A  few  exteacts  are  subjoined,  to  illustrate  his  pecu- 
liar but  impressive  and  animated  styles 

[From  the  Preface  to  tlu  Dictionary,^ 

It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower  employ- 
ments of  life  to  be  rather  driven  by  the  fear  of  evil, 
than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  good ;  to  be  eiposed 
to  censure  without  hope  of  praise ;  to  be  disgraced 
by  miscarriage,  or  punished  for  neglect,  where  success 
would  have  been  without  applause,  and  diligence 
without  reward. 

Among  these  unlumpy  mortals  is  the  writer  of  dic- 
tionaries ;  whom  manlund  have  considered,  not  as  the 
pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the  pioneer  of  literature, 
doomed  only  to  remove  rubbish  and  dear  obstructions 
from  the  paths  through  which  learning  and  genius 
press  forward  to  conquest  and  gloiy,  wi&out  Mstow- 
ing  a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire  to  praise; 
the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to  escape  reproach, 
and  even  this  negative  recompense  has  been  yet 
granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  at- 
tempted a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  which, 
whi&  it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  every 
species  of  literature,  has  itself  been  hitherto  neglected ; 
suffered  to  spread,  under  the  direction  of  chance,  into 
wild  exuberance ;  resigned  to  the  tyranny  of  time  and 
fashion ;  and  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance, 
and  caprices  of  innovation. 

No  book  was  ever  turned  ftom.  one  language  into 
another  without  imparting  something  of  its  native 
idiom ;  this  is  the  most  mischievous  and  comprehen- 
sive innovation ;  single  words  may  enter  by  thousands, 
and  the  fabric  of  the  tongue  continue  the  same ;  but 
new  phraseology  changes  much  at  once ;  it  alters  not 
the  single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  the 
columns.  If  an  academv  should  be  established  for 
the  cultivation  of  our  style — ^which  I,  who  can  never 
wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied,  hope  the  spirit  of 
English  liberty  will  hinder  or  destroy---let  them,  in- 
stead of  compiling  grammars  and  dictionaries,  en- 
deavour, with  all  their  influence,  to  stop  the  license 
of  translators,  whose  idleness  and  ignoranoe,  if  it  be 
suflfered  to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialect 
of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  ixresistible, 
what  remains  but  to  acquiesce  with  silence,  as  in  the 
other  insurmountable  distresses  of  humanity.  It  re- 
mains that  we  retard  what  we  cannot  Vepel,  that  we 
palliate  what  we  cannot  cure.  Life  may  bo  lengthened 
oy  core,  though  death  cannot  be  ultimately  defeated ; 
tongues,  like  governments,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
degeneration ;  we  have  long  preserved  our  constitu- 
tion, let  us  make  some  struggles  for  our  language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longenty  to  that  which  its  own 
nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  have  devoted  this 
book,  the  labour  of  years,  to  the  honour  of  my 
countiy,  that  we  may  no  longer  3rield  the  palm  of 
philology,  without  a  contest,  to  the  nations  of  the 
continent.  The  chief  glgry  of  every  people  arises 
from  its  authors:  whether  I  shall  add  anything  by 
my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of  English  litera- 
ture, must  be  left  to  time ;  much  of  my  life  has  been 
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lo8t  under  the  preaaures  of  diseaae ;  much  has  been 
trifled  away;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  in 
proviflion  for  the  day  that  was  paraing  over  me ;  but  I 
shall  not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignobloi 
if,  by  my  assistanoe,  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstand the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labours  afford 
light  to  the  repoeitories  of  science,  and  add  celebrity 
to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with 
pleasure  on  my  book,  howerer  defeotiTO,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  en- 
deaToured  well.  That  it  will  immediately  become 
popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself;  a  few  wild 
blunders  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work 
of  such  multiplicity  was  erer  free,  may  for  a  time 
furnish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance 
into  contempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  pre- 
Tail,  and  there  nerer  can  be  wanting  some  who  dis- 
tinguish desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionazy 
of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it 
is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are  budding 
and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be 
spent  upon  syn^x  and  etymology,  Aiid  that  even  a 
whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whose  de- 
sign includes  whatever  language  can  express,  must 
often  speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand ;  that  a 
writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  bv  eagerness  to  the 
end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weanness  under  a  task 
which  Sealiger  compares  to  the  labours  of  the  anvil 
and  the  mine;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always 
known,  and  what  is  known  is  not  always  present; 
that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise  vigi- 
lance, slieht  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and 
casual  eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning; 
and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  ms 
memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for  that  which  yester- 
day he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which  will 
come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is 
omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is 
performed ;  and  though  no  book  was  ever  spared  out 
of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the  world  is  little 
solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  vet  it  mapr  gratify  curiosity 
to  inform  it,  that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written 
with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of 
retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness 
and^  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of 
malignant  criticism  to  observe,  that  if  our  language  is 
not  hero  fully  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt which  no  numan  powers  have  hitherto  com- 
pleted. If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now 
immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be 
yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  ^es,  inadequate  and 
delusive;  if  the  amegated  knowledge  and  co-ope- 
rating diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians  did  not 
secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni :  if  the  embodied 
critics  of  Prance,  when  fifty  yean  had  been  spent  upon 
their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and 

K've  their  second  edition  another  form,  I  may  surelv 
)  contented  without  the  praise  of  nerfection,  which,  if 
I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would 
it  avail  me  f  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the 

rave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds, 
therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having 
little  to  fear  or  hope  fh)m  censure  or  from  pnuse. 

lR^/leeUon§  on  Lamdvng  at  /onck] 
[FSrom  tbe  ■  Journey  to  the  Wettem  Uob.*} 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which 
was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, 


whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived 
the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
To  abstract  the  mind  ftam  all  local  emotion  would 
be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be 
foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past, 
the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  pre- 
sent, advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beinsa. 
Far  from  me  and  my  friends  oe  such  frigid  philosophy 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  braveiy, 
or  virtue.  The  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  pa^ 
triotism  would  not  gain  force  on  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner  among 
the  ruins  of  lona. 

[PardUd  hetwetn  Pope  and  Dryden."} 
[From  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poeti.*] 

Pope  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetiy  from 
Diyden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented, he  praised  through  his  whole  life  witii  un- 
varied liberality;  and  perhaps  his  character  mi^ 
receive  some  Ulustxation,  if  he  be  compared  with  hii 
master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  diaoen- 
ment  were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dnrden 
than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Diyden*s  mind  wms 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission  of  his  poetical 
prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  tnoughta 
and  ragged  numbers.  But  Diyden  never  desired  to 
apply  Si  the  judgment  that  he  had.    He  wrote,  and 

Erofened  to  write,  merely  for  the  people  ;  and  when 
e  pleased  others  he  contented  himself.  He  spent  no 
time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  wnich  was  already 

good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to 
e  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  veiy  little 
consideration ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon 
him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  moment  hap- 
pened to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  paseed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from,  his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no 
pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy:  he  denied  to 
excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  his 
best:  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  the 
judgment  of  his  reader,  and  expecting  so  indul- 
gence from  othecB,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He 
examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  puncti- 
lious observation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  in- 
defatigable diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be 
foigiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieoes  ver^  long  in  hie 
hands,  while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them. 
The  only  poems  which  can  be  suppoeed  to  have  been 
written  with  such  regard  to  the  tunes  as  might  haeten    I 
their  publication,  were  the  two  satires  (tf  *  Thirty-    | 
eight,'  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  br  the  author  that  they  might  be 
fairly  copied.    *  Almost  eveiy  line,'  he  said,  'wae 
then  written  twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  tfanacript» 
which  he  sent  sometime  afterwards  to  me  for  the  prea^    , 
with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a  aeoond 
time.' 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased    > 
at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true.    His  p*-    i 
rental  attention  never  abandoned  them;  what  he 
found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently  corrected 
in  those  that  followed.    He  appears  to  have  revised    , 
the  *Iliad,'  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  impei^ 
fections ;  and  the  ' Essay  on  Criticism'  received  many 
improvements  after  its  first  appearance.    It  will  sel- 
dom be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding  clear- 
ness, elegance,  or  vigour. 

Pope  liad  perhaps  Hxe  judgment  of  Diyden,  but 
Diyden  certainly  wanted  the  (Cligenoe  of  Pope. 
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la  acquired  knowledge,  the  Buperiority  munt  be 
Allowed  to  Diyden,  whow  education  wm  more  sclio* 
laitic,  and  who,  before  he  became  an  author,  had  been 
allowed  more  time  for  ■tttdy,with  better  meant  of  in- 
fonnation.  Hit  mind  baa  a  laiger  range,  and  he 
coUeeU  hif  imagea  and  illuatrations  from  a  more  ex- 
teoaiTe  drcumferenoe  of  acience.  Diyden  knew  more 
of  man  in  hia  genexal  nature,  and  Pope  in  hia  local 
manners  The  notions  of  Diyden  were  formed  by 
comprebenaiTe  apecolation,  and  thoae  of  Pope  by 
minote  attention.  There  ia  more  dignity  in  the 
knowledge  of  Dxyden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of 
Pope. 

Poetnr  waa  not  the  aole  praiae  of  either  ;  for  both 
exoelled  likewise  in  proie  ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow 
hit  proae  from  hia  predeoesaor.  The  style  of  Dxyden 
is  capiidooa  and  yaried,  that  of  Pope  ia  cautioua  and 
onifonn.  Dryden  obeys  the  motiona  of  hia  own  mind, 
Popeoonstraina  hia  nund  to  his  own  rules  of  compoai- 
tioD.  Diyden  is  aometimea  vehement  and  rapid.  Pope 
is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Diyden's 
page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequaJitiea,  and 
diTenified  by  the  yaried  exuberance  of  abundant  ye- 
geution,  Pope'a  ia  a  yelyet  lawn,  ahayea  by  the 
Mjrthe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  conatitutea  a  poet, 
that  quality  without  which  judgment  ia  oold  and 
kaowledge  la  inert,  that  energy  which  coUecta,  com- 
bines, amplifiea,  and  animatea,  the  auperiority  muat, 
with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Diyden.  It  ia 
not  to  be  inferred  that  of  thia  poetical  vigour  Pope 
had  only  a  little,  becauae  Diyden  had  more ;  for  eveiy 
other  writer  alnoe  Milton  muat  give  place  to  Pope ; 
asd  even  of  Dryden  it  muat  be  aaid,  that  if  he  naa 
brighter  paragrapha,  he  has  not  better  poema.  Dry- 
dso's  pedbrmaooes  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
bjsome  external  occaaion,  or  extorted  by  domestic 
oeosBsity;  he  composed  without  consideration,  and 
published  without  correction.  What  hia  mind  could 
Ripply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  waa  all 
that  he  aought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory 
caotion  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  senti- 
ments, to  multiply  hia  images,  and  to  aocumulate  all 
that  study  might  produce  or  chance  might  supply. 
If  the  flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher.  Pope 
contiauea  lon^  on  the  wing.  If  of  Diyden'a  fire 
the  bhue  ia  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  ia  more  regu- 
lar and  constant.  Dnrden  often  surpasses  expecta- 
tion, and  Pope  never  faUa  below  it.  Dxyden  is  read 
with  frequent  aatonishment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual 
delight. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  consi- 
deied,  be  found  just ;  and  If  the  reader  should  aua- 
pect  ma,  aa  I  suspect  myself,  of  some  partial  fondness 
£br  the  memoiy  of  Dxyden,  let  him  not  too  haatily 
condemn  me,  lor  meditation  and  inquiry  may,  per- 
haps, show  him  the  reasooablenesa  of  my  determi- 
natioiu 

IPiamt  of  Ae  Miatrie§  cf  TTar.} 
[Fnm  the 'Tfaoughta  on  the  Falkland  UUmda.*] 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indilTerenoe 
the  gxsater  part  of  mankind  aee  war  commenced. 
Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance  or  read  of  it  in 
books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils  to  their 
minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  game, 
a  proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph. 
SiMDe,  indeed,  must  perisn  in  the  successful  field,  but 
thc^  die  upon  the  oed  of  honour,  resi^  their  lives 
amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and«  filled  with  England's 
glonr,  smile  in  death  1 

Toe  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by 
heroic  fictioxL  War  has  means  of  destruction  more 
lonnidable  than  the  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of 
the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished  in 


our  late  oonteats  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  small 
part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy ;  the  rest  lan- 
guished in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps  and  putre- 
faction ;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless ;  gasping 
and  groaninjj^,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and  were  at 
last  whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  tne  ocean,  with- 
out notice  and  without  remembranoe.  By  incommo- 
dious encampments  and  unwholesome  stations,  where 
oonraffe  is  useless  and  enterprise  impracticable,  fleets 
are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly  melted 
away. 

Thus  ia  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most 
part,  with  little  efiect.  The  wars  of  civilised  nations 
make  veiy  slow  changes  in  the  system  of  empire. 
The  public  perceives  scarcely  any  alteration  but  an 
increase  of  debt;  and  the  few  individuals  who  are 
benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right 
to  their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger 
enjoyed  the  profit,  and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle, 
grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he  might  show  bis  gains  with- 
out envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years*  war, 
how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multitudes 
and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating 
the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contrac- 
tors and  commissaries,  whose  equipages  shine  like 
meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise  like  exhalations ! 


OLiyEB  GOLD8UITH. 

The  *  Citieenof  the  World,'by  Goldsmith,  waa  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  shape  in  1762,  and  hia  'Essays' 
about  the  same  time.  As  a  light  critic,  a  sportive 
yet  tender  and  insinuAting  moralist,  and  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Goldsmith  fax  above  Johnson.  His  chaste  humour, 
poetical  fancy,  and  admirable  style,  render  these 
essays  (for  the  Citizen  of  the  World  consists  of  de- 
tached pieces)  a  mine  of  lively  and  profbund  thought, 
happy  imagery,  andpure  English.  The  story  of  the 
Old  Soldier,  Beau  Oibbs,  the  Reverie  at  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,  and  the  Strolling  Player,  are  in  the 
finest  yein  of  story-telling ;  whUe  the  Eastern  Apo- 
logue, Asem,  an  Eastern  Tale,  and  Alcander  and 
Septimius,  are  tinged  with  the  light  of  true  poetry 
and  imagination.  Where  the  author  speaks  of  actual 
life,  and  the  'fashion  of  our  estate,*  we  see  the 
workings  of  experience  and  a  findy  meditative 
mind.  '  The  History  of  Animated  Nature,*  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death,  is  imbued  with  the  same 
graces  of  composition.  Goldsmith  waa  no  naturaUst, 
strictly  speaking,  but  his  descriptions  are  often 
vivid  and  beautiful,  and  his  history  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  a  love  of  nature  and  a  study  of  its 
various  phenomena. 

[Somtry  of  ikt  Alp$,'\ 

CFiom  the  *  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  If  atnre.*] 

Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr  Pope's 
description  of  a  traveller  strainin|[  up  the  Alps. 
Every  mountain  he  comes  to  he  thinks  >rill  be  the 
last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unexpected  hill  rise  before 
him ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  finds  the  highest  sum- 
mit almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.  Upon 
quitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green  and 
fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  warm  and  pleasing.  As  he 
ascends,  the  ground  assumes  a  more  russet  colour,  the 
grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the  weather  more 
moderate.  When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather  be- 
comes more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  bsmn.  In  this 
dreary  passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little 
valley  of  surprising  verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected 
heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a  narrow  spot  on  the 
surrounding  heights.    But  it  much  more  fluently 
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happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  heneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivers  are 
formed,  and  fountains  derive  their  oxiginal.  On  those 
places  next  the  highmt  summits  vegetation  is  scarcely 
carried  on :  here  and  there  a  few  plants  of  the  roost 
hardj  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold — 
either  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  dis- 
turbed with  tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an 
eternal  covering  of  ice  and  snow,  that  seem  con- 
tinually accumulating.  Upon  emeiging  from  this 
war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and 
serener  region,  where  vegetation  is  entirely  ceased — 
where  the  precipices,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rise 
perpendicularly  above  him ;  while  he  views  beneath 
him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements,  clouds  at  his  feeti 
and  thunders  darting  upwards  from  their  bosoms  b&> 
low.  A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselves.  Circular  rainbows,  mock 
suns,  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  prqjected  upon  the 
body  of  the  air,  and  the  travellers  own  image  re- 
flected as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the  opposite  cloud. 

[A  Shdch  of  the  UfUveneJ] 
[From  the  wme.] 

The  world  may  be  considered  as  one  vast  mansion, 
whexe  man  has  been  admitted  to  enjoy,  to  admire, 
and  to  be  gratefuL  The  first  desires  of  savage  nature 
are  merely  to  gratify  the  importunities  of  sensual  ap- 
petite, and  to  neglect  the  contemplation  of  things, 
barely  satisfied  with  their  enjoyment ;  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  have  but  little 
charms  for  a  being  taken  up  in  obviating  the  wants 
of  the  day,  and  anxious  for  precarious  suteistence. 

Our  philosophers,  therefore,  who  have  testified  such 
surprise  at  the  want  of  curiosity  in  the  ignorant,  seem 
not  to  consider  that  they  are  usually  employed  in 
making  provisions  of  a  more  important  nature — in 
providing  rather  for  the  necessities  than  the  amuse- 
ments of  life.  It  is  not  till  our  more  pressing  wants 
are  sufficiently  supplied,  that  we  can  attend  to  the 
calls  of  curiosity ;  so  that  in  eveiy  age  scientific  re- 
finement has  been  the  latest  effort  of  human  industiy. 

But  human  curiosity,  though  at  first  slowly  excited, 
being  at  last  possessed  of  leisure  for  indulging  its  pro- 
pensity, becomes  one  of  the  greatest  amusements  of 
life,  and  gives  higher  satisfactions  than  what  even  the 
senses  can  afford.  A  man  of  this  disposition  turns 
all  nature  into  a  magnificent  theatre,  replete  with 
objects  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  fitted  up  chiefly 
for  his  happiness  and  entertainment ;  he  industriously 
examines  all  things,  fVom  the  minutest  insect  to  the 
most  finished  animal,  and  when  his  limited  oigans 
can  no  longer  make  the  dis<|uisition,  he  sends  out  his 
imagination  upon  new  inquiries. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  he  more  august  and  striking 
than  the  idea  which  his  reason,  aided  b^  his  imagina- 
tion, furnishes  of  the  universe  around  him.  Astrono- 
mers tell  us  that  this  earth  which  we  inhabit  forms 
but  a  very  minute  part  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
bodies  of  which  the  world  is  composed.  It  is  a  mil- 
lion of  times  less  than  the  sun,  by  which  it  is  en- 
lightened. The  planets,  also,  which,  like  it,  are  sub- 
oi^inate  to  the  sun's  influence,  exceed  the  earth  one 
thousand  times  in  magnitude.  These,  which  were  at 
first  supposed  to  wander  in  the  heavens  without  any 
fixed  path,  and  that  took  their  name  from  their  ap- 
parent deviations,  have  long  been  found  to  perform 
their  circuits  with  great  exactness  and  strict  regula- 
rity. They  have  b<^  discovered  as  forming  with  our 
earth  a  system  of  bodies  circulating  round  the  sun, 
all  obedient  to  one  law,  and  impelled  by  one  com- 
mon influence. 

Modem  philosophy  has  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
when  the  great  Author  of  nature  began  the  work  of 
creation^  he  chose  to  operate  by  second  causes ;  and 


that,  suspending  the  constant  exerUon  of  his  power, 
he  endued  matter  with  a  quality  by  which  the  uni- 
versal economy  of  nature  might  he  continued,  withxmt 
his  immediate  assistance.  This  quality  is  called  at- 
traction, a  sort  of  approximatinff  influence,  which  all 
bodies,  whether  terrestrial  or  ouestial,  are  found  to 
possess ;  and  which,  in  all,  inoreases  m  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each  increases.  The  sun,  by  far  the  great- 
est body  in  our  system,  is,  of  consequence,  poseesMd 
of  much  the  gres^t  share  of  this  attracting  power  ; 
and  all  the  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  ace,  of 
couise,  entirely  subject  to  its  superior  influence.  Were 
this  power,  therefore,  left  uncontrolled  by  any  other, 
the  sun  must  quickly  have  attracted  all  the  bodies  of 
our  celestial  system  to  itself ;  but  it  is  equally  coub- 
teracted  by  another  ix>wer  of  eoual  efficacy ;  namely, 
a  progressive  force  which  each  planet  received  when  it 
was  impelled  forward  bv  the  divine  architect  upon  its 
first  formation.  The  heavenly  bodies  of  our  system 
being  thus  acted  upon  by  two  opposing  powers; 
namely,  by  that  of  attraction,  which  draws  them  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  that  of  impulsion,  which  drives 
them  straight  forward  into  the  great  void  of  epaoei 
they  pursue  a  track  between  these  contraiy  directions ; 
and  each,  like  a  stone  whirled  about  in  a  sling,  obey- 
ing two  opposite  forces,  circulates  round  its  grnt 
centre  of  heat  and  motion. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  the  hannony  of  our 
planetary  system  preserved.  The  sun,  in  the  midst, 
gives  hetA  and  light  and  circular  motion  to  the 
planets  which  surround  it :  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  periorm  their  ooa- 
stant  cireuits  at  different  distances,  each  taking  up  a 
time  to  complete  its  revolutions,  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  cirole  which  it  is  to  describe.  The 
lesser  planets,  also,  which  are  attendants  upon  some 
of  the  greater,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws ;  they  cir- 
culate with  the  same  exactness,  and  are  in  the  same 
manner  influenced  by  their  respective  centres  of 
motion. 

Besides  those  bodies  which  make  a  part  of  our 
peculiar  system,  and  which  may  be  said  to  reside 
within  its  great  circumference,  there  are  others  that 
frequently  come  among  us  from  the  most  distant  tracts 
of  space,  and  that  seem  like  dangerous  intruders  upon 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  nature.  These  are  comets, 
whose  appearance  was  once  so  terrible  to  mankind, 
and  the  theory  of  which  is  so  little  understood  at  pre- 
sent; all  we  know  is,  that  their  numba  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  planets,  and  that,  like  these, 
they  roll  lu  orbits,  in  some  measure  obedient  to  solar 
influence.  Astronomers  have  endeavoured  to  calcu- 
late the  returning  periods  of  many  of  them ;  but  ex- 
perience has  not,  as  yet,  confirmed  the  veracity  of 
their  investigations.  Indeed,  who  can  tell,  when  uioee 
wanderers  have  made  their  excursions  into  other 
worlds  and  distant  systems,  what  obstacles  may  be 
found  to  oppose  their  progress,  to  accelerate  their  mo* 
tions,  or  retard  their  return  f 

But  what  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  sketch  is 
but  a  small  part  of  that  great  fabric  in  which  the 
Deit^  has  thought  proper  to  manifest  his  wisdom  and 
omnipotence.  There  are  multitudes  of  other  bodies 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  that  lie  too  i«- 
mote  for  examination  ;  these  have  no  motion  such  as 
the  planets  are  found  to  possess,  and  are  therefora 
called  fixed  stars ;  and  from  their  extreme  Inilliancj 
and  their  immense  distance,  philosophers  have  boeft 
induced  to  suppose  them  to  be  suns  resembling  thai 
which  enlivens  our  system.  As  the  imagination,  also, 
once  excited,  is  seldom  content  to  stop,  it  has  luxw 
nished  each  with  an  attendant  svstem  of  planets  bo- 
longing  to  itself,  and  has  even  inauced  some  to  deplore 
the  fate  of  those  systems  whose  imagined  sttAs, 
which  sometimes  happens,  have  become  no  loDger 
visible. 
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Bat  eoojectares  of  this  kindy-which  no  reasoning  can 
,  wontaiD  aor  experiment  reach,  are  rather  amusing 
tbii  uefoL '  Though  we  see  the  greatness  and  wis- 
,  dem  of  the  Dei^  in  all  the  seeming  worids  that 
WFoond  08,  it  is  oar  chief  concern  to  trace  him  in 
dttt  which  we  inhabit.  The  examination  of  the  earth, 
tke  wooden  of  its  contriTance,  the  historf  of  its  adran- 
tafesi  or  of  the  seeming  defects  in  its  formation,  are 
U»  proper  hnsinesBof  the  natuial  historian.  A  de- 
Kriptioa  of  this  earth,  its  animals,  regetables,  and 
minenih,  is  the  most  delightful  entertainment  the 
oiod  csa  he  ftimished  with,  as  it  is  the  most  interest- 
iasr  ttd  usefoL  I  would  beg  leaTe,  therefore,  to  con- 
dwb  these  commonplace  speculations  with  an  obser- 
ntixn  which,  I  hope,  is  not  entirely  so. 

A  use,  hitherto  not  much  insisted  upon,  that  may 
nmlt  from  the  contemplation  of  celestial  magnifi- 
cawe,  ii,  that  it  will  teach  us  to  make  an  allowance 
f«  the  apparent  irr^ularities  we  find  below.  When- 
ever we  csn  examine  the  workif  of  the  Deity  at  a  pro- 
l^pwDt  of  distance,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  of  his 
impi,w%  see  notiiing  but  uniformity,  beauty,  and 
picQiian.  The  heavens  present  us  with  a  plan  which, 
tWsgh  inexpressibly  magnificent,  is  yet  regular  be- 
Tood  the  power  of  iuTention.  Wheneyer,  therefore, 
«t  fiad  any  ^parent  defects  in  the  earth,  instead 
of  ittempting  to  reason  ouiselves  into  an  opinion 
tfast  they  are  beautiful,  it  will  be  wiser  to  say  that 
«•  do  not  behold  them  at  the  proper  point  of  dis- 
tSM,  and  that  our  eye  is  laid  too  close  to  the  ob- 
i«ti  to  take  in  the  regularity  of  their  connection, 
ft  ihflrt,  we  may  conclude  that  God,  who  is  regular 
n  his  great  prodaetions,  acts  with  equal  unifnnnity 
istbelittle. 


iSctmay  of  the  fieo-cooitt.] 
[From  the  same.] 

Those  who  hare  been  much  upon  our  coasts  know 
tbi  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  shores — that 
*)dcfa  slants  down  to  the  water  with  a  gentle  declirity, 
ttd  that  which  rises  with  a  precipitate  boldness,  and 
•«m«  set  as  a  bnlwaric  to  repel  the  force  of  the  in- 
^idhkg  deepe.  It  is  to  such  shores  as  these  that  the 
^oie  tribe  of  the  sail  kind  resort,  as  the  rocks  offer 
fhRD  a  retreat  for  their  yoimg,  and  the  sea  a  sufficient 
*Q]^y.  It  is  in  the  carities  of  these  rocks,  of  which 
^  ihore  IS  composed,  that  the  rast  variety  of  sea- 
M  retire  to  brieed  in  safety.  The  wares  beneath, 
^  oontinuaUy  beat  at  the  base,  often  wear  the  shore 
iBt4  an  impending  boldness,  so  that  it  seems  to  jut 
i«t  orer  the  water,  while  the  raging  of  the  sea  makes 
^  place  inaccessible  from  below.  These  are  the 
*HTutions  to  which  sea-fowl  chiefly  resort,  and  bring 
Bp  tknt  young  in  undisturbed  security. 

Those  who  h«Te  nerer  obserred  our  boldest  coasts, 
^s^  no  idea  of  their  tremendous  sublimity.  The 
y^Med  works  of  art,  the  highest  towers,  and  the  no- 
''^  domes,  are  but  ant-hills  when  put  in  comparison ; 
'he  nngle  carit/  of  a  rock  often  exhibits  a  coping 
fisher  than  the  ceiling  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
^*e«  of  the  shore  offiefs  to  the  riew  a  wall  of  raassiTO 
^''M  ten  times  higher  than  our  tallest  steeples. 
^Hai  thouid  we  thuik  of  a  precipice  three  quarters 
'f  a  mile  in  height  1  and  yet  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda 
Bt  AiU  hi^ier !  What  must  be  our  awe  to  approach 
^  edge  or  that  impending  heieht,  and  to  look  down 
'^  the  unfathomable  Tacuity  below ;  to  ponder  on  the 
''Rvs  of  faHittg  to  the  bottom,  where  the  waves  that 
^wdi  Kke  mountains  are  scarcely  seen  to  curl  on  the 
"vface,  and  the  roar  of  an  ocean  a  thousand  leagues 
|*«td  appesn  softer  than  the  murmur  of  a  brook  ?  It 
>  in  theee  fvcmidable  mansions  that  myriads  of  sea- 
^1  are  for  erer  seen  sporting,  flying  in  security 
^lovn  ^e  depthy  half  a  mile  beneath  the  feet  of  the 


spectator.  The  crow  and  the  chough  avoid  those 
frightful  precipices;  they  choose  smaller  heights, 
where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  tempest ;  it  is  the 
cormorant,  the  gannet,  the  tarrock,  and  the  teme,  that 
venture  to  these  dreadful  retreats,  and  claim  an  un- 
disturbed possession.  To  the  spectator  from  above, 
those  birds,  though  some  of  them  are  above  the  size 
of  an  eagle,  seem  scarce  as  large  as  a  swallow,  and 
their  loudest  screaming  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  shores  are  not  so  formid- 
able. Though  they  may  rise  two  hundred  fathom 
above  the  surface,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  water 
forsakes  the  shore  at  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and 
leaves  a  noble  and  delightful  walk  for  curiosity  on 
the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the  variety  of  shells  with 
which  the  sand  is  strewed,  the  lofty  rocks  that  hang 
over  the  spectator's  head,  and  that  seem  but  just  kept 
from  falling,  produce  in  him  no  unpleasing  gloom. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  fluttering,  the  screaming,  and 
the  pursuits  of  myriads  of  water-birds,  all  either  in- 
tent on  the  duties  of  incubation,  or  roused  at  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  nothing  can  compose  a  scene 
of  more  peculiar  solemnity.  To  walk  along  the  shore 
when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to  sit  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rock  when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to  the  various 
sotmds  that  gather  on  everr  side,  above  and  below, 
may  raise  the  mind  to  its  highest  and  noblest  exer- 
tions. The  solemn  roar  of  the  waves  swelling  into 
and  subsiding  from  the  vast  caverns  beneath,  the 
piercing  note  of  the  gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the 

guillemot,  the  loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  scream  of  the 
eron,  and  the  hoarse  deep  periodical  croaking  of  the 
cormorant,  all  unite  to  furnish  out  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  and  turn  the  mind  to  Him  who  is  the 
essence  of  all  sublimity. 

{^Onthe  Increased  Love  oJJAfe  mth  Age.^ 
[From  Goldsmith's  Essays.] 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases 
our  desire  of  living.  Those  dangers  which,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  we  had  learned  to  despise,  assume 
new  terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increasing 
as  our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the  prevail- 
ing passion  of  the  mind,  and  the  small  remainder  of 
lire  is  taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end, 
or  provide  for  a  continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which 
even  the  wise  are  liable  !  If  I  should  judge  of  that 
part  of  life  which  lies  before  me  by  that  which  I  have 
already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous.  Experience 
tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brought  no 
real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I 
have  felt  are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to 
come.  Yet  experience  and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ; 
hope,  more  powerful  than  either,  dresses  out  the  dis- 
tant prospect  in  fancied  beauty ;  some  happiness,  in 
long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue;  and, 
like  a  losmg  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  in- 
creases my  ardour  to  continue  the  game. 

Whence,  then,  is  this  increased  love  of  life,  which 
grows  upon  us  with  our  years  1  whence  comes  it,  that 
we  thus  make  greater  efforts  to  preserve  our  existence 
at  a  period  when  it  becomes  scarce  worth  the  keeping  ? 
Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to  the  preservation  of 
mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while  she  les- 
sens our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of 
every  pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil !  Life 
would  be  insupportable  to  an  old  man  who,  loaded 
with  infirmities,  feared  death  no  more  than  when  in 
the  vigour  of  muihood ;  the  numberless  calamities  of 
decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  terminate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but  hap- 
pily the  contempt  of  death  forsakes  him  at  a  time 
when  it  could  only  be  prejudicial,  and  life  acquires 
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an  imaginaiy  yalue  in  proportion  m  its  real  Talue  ia 
no  more. 

Oar  sttaclunent  to  eyerj  object  around  us  increases 
in  geneial  from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  with 
it.  '  I  would  not  choose,'  eays  a  French  philosopher, 
*  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with  which  I  had  been 
long  acquainted.'  A  mind  long  habituated  to  a  cei^ 
tain  set  of  objects  insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing 
them ;  Tisits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them 
with  reluctance.  From  hence  proceeds  the  aTarice 
of  the  old  in  eveiy  kind  of  possession ;  thej  Ioto  the 
world  and  all  that  it  produces ;  they  Ioto  life  and  all 
its  advantages,  not  because  it  cives  them  pleasure, 
but  because  they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China, 
commanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in 
prison  during  the  preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free. 
Among  the  number  who  csjne  to  Uumk  their  delirerer 
on  this  occasion  there  appeared  a  majestic  old  man, 
who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed  him  as 
follows:  'Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch, 
now  eigkty-fiye  yean  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned, 
though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or  without  bemg  ereu 
confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lired  in 
solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  yean,  and 
am  grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with 
the  splendour  of  that  sun  to  which  yon  have  restored 
me,  I  have  been  wandering  the  streets  to  find  out 
some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or  remember 
me ;  but  my  friends,  my  fitmily,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forsotten.  Permit  me,  then,  0  Chin- 
vang,  to  wear  out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  roy 
former  prison;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are  to  me 
more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid  palace :  I  have 
not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed-*-in 
that  prison  from  whence  you  were  pleased  to  release 


me. 


The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar  to 
that  we  all  have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the 
prison,  we  look  round  with  discontent,  are  dis^ileased 
with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length  of  our  captivity 
only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  The  trees  we 
have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  pos- 
terity we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to 
earth,  and  imbitter  our  parting.  Life  sues  the  young 
like  a  new  acquuntance  ;  the  companion,  as  yet  un- 
exhausted, is  at  once  instructive  and  amusing;  its 
company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  re- 
garded. To  us,  who  are  declined  in  yean,  life  appears 
like  an  old  friend ;  its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in 
former  conversation ;  it  has  no  new  stoiy  to  make  us 
smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  to  surprise, 
yet  still  we  love  it ;  destituteof  every  enjoyment,  still 
we  love  it;  husband  the  wasting  treasure  with  in- 
creasing frugality,  and  feel  all  tne  poignancy  of  an- 
guinh  in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere, 
brave,  an  Englishman.  He  had  a  complete  fortune  of 
his  own,  and  the  love  of  the  king  his  master,  which 
was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened  all  her  treasures 
before  him,  and  promised  a  lone  succession  of  future 
happiness.  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment,  but 
was  disgusted  even  at  the  beginning.  He  professed 
an  avenion  to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the 
same  circle ;  had  tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found 
them  all  grow  weaker  at  every  repetition.  *  If  life 
be  in  youth  so  displeasing,'  cried  he  to  himself, '  what 
will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  t  if  it  be  at  prespnt 
indifferent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable.  This 
thought  imbittered  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with 
all  the  serenity  of  perverted  reason,  he  ended  the 
debate  with  a  pistol  I  Had  this  self-deluded  man 
been  apprised  that  existence  grows  more  desirable  to 
us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  womd  have  Uien  faced  old 


age  without  shrinking ;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to 
Uve,  and  served  that  society  bv  his  future  aasidui^ 
which  he  basely  injured  by  his  desertion. 

[A  City  NigJU'Pwx.'] 
[From  the '  CUfsen  of  the  Worid.*] 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  the  expiring  taper 
rises  and  sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  forgets  the 
hour  in  slumber ;  the  laborious  and  the  h^py  are  ai 
rest ;  and  nothing  wakes  but  meditation,  guilt,  revelry, 
and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more  fills  the  dc« 
stroying  bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round ; 
and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own 
sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of 
antiquity  or  the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but 
puraue  the  solitary  walk,  where  vanity,  ever  changing, 
but  a  few  houn  past  walked  before  me — ^where  she 
kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  frowaid  child, 
seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around !  The  d  ving  lamp 
feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam ;  no  sound  is  nes«d  but 
of  the  chiming  clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog ;  all 
the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten.  An  hour 
like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of  human 
yanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporaij  soli- 
tude will  be  made  continual,  and  the  city  itself^  like 
its  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave  a  desert  in  its 
room. 

What  cities,  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed 
in  existence,  had  their  yictories  as  great,  joy  as  just 
and  as  unbounded,  and,  with  short-sighted  preswop- 
tion,  promised  themselves  immortality !  Posterity  can 
hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some;  the  sorrowful 
.traveller  wanden  over  the  awful  ruins  of  oihen; 
and,  as  he  beholds,  he  learns  wisdom,  and  feela  the 
transience  of  every  sublunary  possession. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over 
with  weeds;  there  their  senate  house,  but  now  the 
haunt  of  evexy  noxious  reptile.  Temples  and  theatres 
stood  here,  now  only  an  undistinguished  heap  of  ruin. 
They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice  first  made 
them  feeble,  llie  rewards  of  state  were  conferred  on 
amusinff,  and  not  on  useful  members  of  society. 
Their  nches  and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who, 
though  at  fint  repulsed,  returned  again,  conquered  by 
perseverance,  and  at  last  swept  the  defendants  into 
undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which  but  some 
few  houn  ago  were  crowded  1  And  those  who  appear 
now  no  longer  wear  their  daily  mask,  nor  attempt  to 
hide  their  lewdness  or  their  misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  couch, 
and  find  a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doon 
of  the  opulent  1  These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  or- 
phans, whose  drcumstanoes  are  too  humble  to  expect  re- 
dress, and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  even  for  pity. 
Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  horror  than  pity. 
Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  lags,  and  oihen 
emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  has  diseUimed 
them :  society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distrean,  and 
has  given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These 
poor  shivering  females  have  once  seen  happier  days, 
and  been  flattered  into  beauty. 

Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  suf- 
ferings of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  f  Poor  houseleia 
creatures  1  the  world  will  give  you  reproachea,  but 
will  not  give  you  relief.  The  slightest  misibitunea 
of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasinan  of  the 
rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloqueoce, 
and  held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  symnatlietie 
sorrow.  The  poor  weep  unheeded,  penecuted  by  evcnr 
subordinate  species  of  tyranny ;  and  every  law  whica 
gives  othen  security  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 
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mnuthitinti  of  miM  formod  with  lo  rondi 
«»ibaiU  t  «  'hj  »"  "0*  mT  fortons  «<Upt«d  W  it« 
iBPul«.!     T«.dm.«.  wilhoot  the  wpw'tj  of  re- 

gOjM  wbicli  >no*  fot  MOi'Uaoo. 

SDWnS  BIfUC 

jb  in  oi»tor,  lioUtician,  Bnd  witlioT,  tlw  Bwno  d 
E„^  Bo.-  .««d  hl,h  win  hi.  ™ioi.po~^» 

br  to  the  mool  doqneot  «id  imigioatire  of  lU  pur 
^toi  oo  public  tS^f,  and  the  moot  philMophical 

SS.  .t  innitr  collw.  h.  ""o;-;  \i}i^ 
.hn,  h.  .ntmd  him^lf  ..  .  ttmlonl  of  tho  Mdk 
TOTpli.  Old  Ubooiri  in  ptitodicl  wotlu  for  th. 
Ixwkidtera.  Hio  licit  conipicuom  work  wai  » 
ZJrS^tb.  It*  Old  mi«»r  of  Boljnjbtote  . 
Bi.ti»  ./  Ami  Sociiij,  in  "hioh  Ik" J»"; 
JoiijJ  ,«i»ii.8  of  the  noU.  looptio  »  puihrf  »  . 
Xniooi  Mtrele.  md  iti  ihintd.tr  »ery  t^apPjiy 

SST Sl?iT  h,  jubiiihed 'ira^^i'^ 

Wifid.  which  ioon  ittmcted  coniiderable  itten- 
SSi^Sr the  w.,  fo,  the  luthor-i  l.trodce 
SSlo  theVxiet,  of  John«.n,  Hejnoifc  a«ldjm.lh. 
■^  »"  •*"  e-nen.  n.n  .,_.  to^r^^mte 


__      jn  among  hia  nioit  TigorDiu  and  WicitoM 

tbTwrt  he  toot  in  the  pr(«cubon  of  Warrea 
Hutinw.  Hid  hi.  oppMitioo  to  the  regenoj  biU 
of  M(  Pitt      Stonnier  tiroei,  '"'»"«■'*'? 
hand :  the  French  Be»olutioQ  w"  then  '  M"*™" 
Tng  the  horiion-  (U.  u«  one  of  bu.  own  >"«-pho«\ 


Bdjaimd  Buika 


n«-„'j?oSs..rfaih!:;3 
!££jS£'^rcoS:St'^.3°^i: 

tt  .SS  hiiiprtoi  ponion  of  '111- 'i"':!^";, 

ISSSSiSKV-Si  fiiclj  iicohed  into  pnbUc 
^^  .  mSwlitleiui.  hy  humming  pn.Ue  ■eij- 
SrTlb.  >fi^  of  Il«ilhBl.«..  then  .ppoinW 
S£i"  thTtrcogJl  ""JXXSe". 
f.dl<iwed.  ud  BnriuJ  became  a  leading  ipeaier  10 

Brirtd  u^  Milton.    Hi*  ipeechee  on  AmencM 


ing  the  horiion-  (to  u«  one  ot  nu  own  "™l^'"'7* 
*nd  he  early  predicted  the  coone  it  wouW  tak* 
He  itrenoously  wuroed  his  conntirmeo  agMnn  IM 
dinwroa.  influence  of  French  principles  wri  pob- 
li,hed  hii   memorable  treftti«^  Rdtt^bau   <m  dm 

fUen  him  Md  hi.  Whig  friend.,  Mr  F«  m  pwb- 
cnlsr ;  but  with  chatactemHo  aidoor  Bnrko  went 
on  denouncing  the  doctrine,  of  the  «>r^^^%^ 
publi.hed  hi.  A^  >o-  tA'^^r  f"  •**  ^.yP^ 
po«J,/or  Pwce  wil*  Ou  Ftgiddt  DiraUryof  I-naci. 
The  Bplendour  of  thew  compouOon^  *e  tuiom 
knowkdge  which  they  di-P^?-  ">" .  ■?=\  "^^ 
with  which  they  abound,  and  the  ™nl  of  phdo«h- 
rihicl  reflection  which  perrade.  them  »11.  ■^■°P 
S«m  among  the  flint  literary  production,  of  thor 
time.  Judged  a.  political  treati«-,  they  may  m 
iome  in.tonee.  be  con.idered  a.  euggerated  in  thett 
tone  and  manner;  the  imagination  ot  tne  oraror 
^™rt«d  him  beyond  the  bound,  pt  «.ber  pru- 
S^«  and  correct  U.te ;  but  in  all  hn,  wandennfp^ 
there  i.  ceniufc  wirfom.  and  eloquence.  Such  a 
&f  riS  ilStration  h«l  nerer  tefore  b^  ^ 
m  auction,  of  .Uto  policy  P^  .P'''«""™^„  A' 
he  ume  time  Borka  wa.  eminently  P/actical  m  luj 
riewTnu  greatert  effort,  will  be  fomid  directed 
ZZ  redr«.T«.me_exi.ting  '7"'g.?l'l'«  P^l 
ration  of  wme  eu.lmg  good— to  hatred  or  actual 
onnreMion,  to  the  removal  of  niKlem  rMtncUon^ 
^^^cZ  and  «.ber  improTement  of  the  Jaw. 
uid  goTemment  which  he  Tenerated,  w.^out  coin- 
"gto  himaelf  Whig  principle,  from  »  ?X  j.'f' 
unknown  to  the  impre..  of  our  f"*''^,"' *^„^'^- 

.tituUon.'  Where  i°'>'""'*""f,"*,;^?;\°„,'",h,v 
writing,  between  his  early  and  later  opmions.  they 
will  beSeen  to  con.iit  chiefly  in  matter,  of  detail  or 

;;Slie  of  the  ve«.i  in  which  he  mil  »;/  1»  en- 
STted  hy  o.e,i»iding  it  "I»?  °"  "J-  '"  " 
deiiooi  of  c«iyin«  the  in  Jl  -"'"."'^''SK,  k. 
that  which  may  pre«ne  iti  e,o.poi«.  W'™  "» 
".ointlon  brele  out.  hu  »g«aty  ejahM  hi»  to 
Crcuw  the  dreadfiil  conaequenoM  which  it  woiua 
;™np™  Smaod  iSworid.  ..d  hi.  cnthnii- 

in  ianenw;  lometimei  orercliarged  and  aimoit  tom- 
hiiSfZitime.  fbll  of  prophetic  .re.  and  Jwayi 
Si  an  energy  ■"'1,  e"*...™  ?' '»"?  »  •^* 
.mone  nhiioionhicai  politiciani,  he  wii  unmanea- 
rtKhof'p«ty.£lfc  ^.mtocnt^.;™"^-^ 
intouimii  animadveraionorcenmre ,  ui»u"u«iuu.^ 
LSSe,.,.ndtheyehe».n™ofhU™m..rn.tj. 
rally  proyoked  and  iggta.ated  diicuia.on.  Thui  he 
iS  Joof  t™  moet  of  lii'?';'™-"'^"''"!"! 
a  ™ienbl.  tower,  he  .1  .inking  ■"»'?'"  Mice  to 
„,.  PMterity,  howe.et.  hi.  done  "nple  JOtJo" '0 
Hi  genini  and  chirutei.  and  hi.  conHmed  the 
ODinion  of  one  of  hii  contemporaries  that  if  (ii  he 
Sh  not  attempt  to  conceal)  Cicero  wu  the  model  on 
ilidnoiattenii.li"  .  character  in 

^rSSd^eiiiiStS'tfjSeK".: 

tSrS^SuH  in  EnekiPghaBihTO  Old 
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tbere  the  ontor  *p«ii(  exctaaiTelf  hii  few  renisiiimK 
yeare.  In  1795  lie  »m  rewarded  with  »  handKime 
pension  ftom  the  civil  liit.  It  was  in  cunCemplation 
to  eleTate  hira  to  the  peerage,  but  tlie  death  of  his 
only  son  (who  was  his  colleague  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Malton)  rendered  him  indifferent,  if  not 
avene,  to  nich  a  diitinctiqn.  The  force  and  eoer^ 
of  bis  mind,  and  tiie  creative  ricbnesa  of  liis  imagi- 
nation, coDtloued  with  bim  to  the  last  His  LetUr 
loaNiJiU  Lord  OH  hit  Ftiuam  (1796),  hi>  Ltttert  m 
a  Regic'uU  Ftace  (I79e  and  1797),  aiid  his  Oluerva- 
tuna  OK  Iht  Coaduel  of  Oit  Minority  (1797),  bear  nc 
trace  of  decaying  vigour,  though  written  after  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  The  keen  interest  with  which 
he  regarded  paasiog  events,  pocticalarly  the  great 
political  drama  then  in  action  in  France,  is  still 
manifeat  in  theio  worka,  with  general  observationi 
and  reSectioni  that  strike  ^m  their  profundity  and 
Uieir  universal  application.  '  He  poiseiKd,'  says 
Coleridge,  'and  had  sedulously  sharpened  that  eye 
which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  event),  in  relation 
'  •>  the  laws  which  determine  their  existence  and 
circumacribe  their  poasibUity.  He  referred  habi- 
tnally  to  principles — he  was  a  scieotiflc  staCesmBn. 
This  reference  to  principles  in   the  writings  and 

jche*  of  Burke  (and  his  speeches  were  all 
rally  prepared  for  the  press),  readers  them  still 
papnlar  and  valuable,  when  the  circumstaocei  and 
events  to  which  they  relate  have  long  paued  away, 
and  been  succeeded  by  others  not  less  important : 
while  their  grander  paasages,  their  imagery  and  pro- 
fusion of  illustraCioD,  make  them  interesting  ti  " 
orator  and  literary  student.  His  imagination, 
admitted,  was  not  always  guided  by  correct  ti 
some  of  his  images  are  tow,  and  even  border  on 
gust.*  His  language  and  his  conceptions  are  often 
hyperbolical ;  or  it  may  be  said,  his  mind,  like  the 
soil  of  the  East,  which  he  loved  to  paint,  threw  up  a 
rank  and  lozuriant  vegetation,  in  which  unsightly 
ds  were  mingled  with  the  choicest  flowen  and 
most  pTBcious  fruit.    He  was  at  ooce  a  poet,  an 


orator,  a  philosopher,  and  practical  statesman ;  and 
bis  knowledge,  hi>  industry,  and  perseverance,  were 
as  remarkable  as  his  genius.  The  protracted  and 
brilliant  Career  of  ttiis  great  man  was  terminated  on 
the  9tb  of  Jul;  1797,  and  he  was  interred  in  the 
church  at  Beaconsfleld.* 

A  complete  editioo  of  Burke's  works  has  been  pnb- 
lisbed  in  sixteen  vcJumes.  His  political,  and  not  bit 
pbiloaophicalwritings,aTe  now  chiefly  read.  His'Dis- 
quisiUon  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful'  is  incorrect 
in  theory  and  in  many  of  ill  illustrations,  thou^ 
containing  some  just  remarks  and  degant  critidsm. 
His  mighty  anderstanding,  a*  Sir  James  Haddnloih 
observed,  wa*  best  employed  in  '  the  middle  legkm. 


between  the  details  of  business  and  the  generalities 
of  speculation.'  In  this  department,  his  knowledge 
of  men  as  well  as  of  books,  of  passions  as  well  as 
principles,  was  called  into  action,  and  his  imagina- 
tion found  room  for  its  lights  and  shadows  amoag 
the  varied  rcalitica  and  ahifting  scenes  of  life.  A 
generous  political  opponent,  and  not  leu  eloquent 
(though  less  original  and  less  powerful)  writer, 
has  thus  sketched  the  character  of  Burke : — 

'  It  is  pretendtd.'  says  Robert  Hall,  '  tbat  the  mo- 
ment we  quit  a  state  of  nature,  as  we  have  ^ven  up 
the  control  of  our  actions  in  return  for  the  superior 
advantages  of  law  aod  govermncnt,  we  can  uerer 
appeal  again  to  any  original  principles,  bat  must 
rest  content  with  the  advantages  that  are  sccuihI 
by  the  terms  of  the  society.  These  are  the  Tiewa 
which  distinguish  the  political  writings  of  Mr  Boriie, 
an  author  whose  splendid  and  unequal  power*  bave 
given  a  vogue  and  fashion  to  certaiu  tenets  which, 
from  any  other  pen,  would  have  appeared  abject 
and  contemptible.  In  the  field  of  reason  the  esi- 
counter  would  not  be  diScult.  but  who  can  witli- 
itand  the  Eisvinatioa  and  magic  of  hii 
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and  erery  walk  of  art  His  eulogiam  on  the  queen 
of  France  is  a  maater-piece  of  pathetic  composition ; 
10  select  are  its  images,  so  fraught  with  tenderness, 
and  io  rich  with  colours  **  dipt  in  heaven,"  that  he 
who  can  read  it  without  rapture  may  have  merit  as 
a  reasooer,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  taste 
and  sensilMlity.  His  imagination  is,  in  truth,  only 
too  prolific :  a  world  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  chimerical  alarms — is  the  dupe  of  his 
own  enchantments,  and  starts,  like  Prospero,  at  the 
tpectres  of  his  own  creation.  His  intellectual  views 
in  general*  however,  are  wide  and  variegated,  rather 
than  distinct;  and  the  light  he  luu  let  in  on  the 
British  cooatitation,  in  particular,  resembles  the 
coloured  efTolgence  of  a  painted  medium,  a  kind  of 
mimic  twilight,  solemn  and  soothing  to  the  senses, 
bat  better  fitted  for  ornament  than  use.'* 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  considered  that  Burke's 
best  style  was  before  the  Indian  business  and  the 
French  Revolution  had  inflamed  him.  It  was  more 
diute  and  simple ;  but  his  writings  and  speeches  at 
thii  period  can  hardly  be  said  to  equal  his  later 
productions  in  vigour,  fancy,  or  originality.  The 
excitement  of  the  times  seemed  to  give  a  new 
devek)]nnent  to  his  mental  energies.  The  early 
ipeedies  have  most  constitutional  and  practical  value 
—the  late  ones  most  genius.  The  former  are  a  solid 
and  durable  stracture,  and  the  latter  its  '  Corinthian 
coluoms.' 

[From  Ike  Speeeh  on  ConeiliaHon  with  America,  1775.] 

Mr  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  huny 

orer  the  givat  consideration.    It  is  good  for  us  to  be 

here.    We  stand  where  we  have  an  immense  view  of 

what  is,  and  what  in  past.    Clouds,  indeed,  and  dark- 

neu,  reit  upon  the  future.    Let  us,  however,  before 

we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this 

growth  of  our  natimial  prosperity  has  happened  within 

the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man.    It  has  happened 

within  sixty-«i^t  years.   There  are  those  alive  whose 

memory  might  touch  the  two  extremities.    For  in- 

Btance,  my  Lord  Bathuist  might  remember  all  the 

stages  of  the  progress.    He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at 

leait  to  be  msMie  to  comprehend  such  things.    He  was 

then  old  enough  ada  parentuni  jam  kffere,  et  qua  tU 

j«teni  eognoBCen  virhu.    Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel 

of  this  auspicious  youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues 

which  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as  he  is 

one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened 

to  him  in  vision,  that,  when  in  the  fourth  generation, 

the  third  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  sat 

twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  which  (by 

the  happy  isKue  of  moderate  and  healing  councils) 

wsA  to  be  made  Great  Britain,  he  should  see  his  son, 

lord-ehaacellor  of  England,  turn  back  the  current  of 

hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  a 

higher  rank  <^  peerage,  whilst  he  enriched  the  family 

vith  a  new  one.    If  amidst  these  bright  and  happy 

scenes  of  domestic  honour'  and  prosperity  that  angel 

sbottld  hare  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  the 

rising  glories  of  his  country,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing 

with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of 

Enj^d,  the  Genius  should  point  out  to  him  a  little 

t  speckf  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  into- 

\  rest,  a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed 

j  body,  and  should  tell  him — '  Young  man,  there  is 

I  America— -which  at  this  day  serves  for  little  more 

than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men  and 

UMonth  mamieni ;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste  of  death, 

,  "how  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which 

I  now  attracts  the  euTy  of  the  world.    Whatever  £ng- 

I  jand  has  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of 

-  UDprovement,  brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by 
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succession  of  civilising  conquests  and  civilising  settle- 
ments in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you 
shall  see  as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the 
course  of  a  single  life !'  If  this  state  of  his  country 
had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the 
sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow 
of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it !  Fortunate 
man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it !  Fortunate,  indeed,  if  he 
lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect  and 
cloud  the  setting  of  his  day!    *    * 

You  cannot  station  garrisons  in  every  part  of  these 
deserts.  If  you  drive  the  people  from  one  place,  thev 
will  carry  on  their  annual  tillage,  and  remove  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  another.  Many  of  the  people 
in  the  back  settlements  are  already  little  attached  to 
particular  situations.  Already  they  have  topped  the 
Appalachian  mountains.  From  thence  they  behold 
before  them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  level 
meadow ;  a  square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this 
they  would  wander  without  a  possibility  of  restraint ; 
they  would  change  their  manners  with  the  habits  of 
their  life ;  would  soon  forget  a  government  by  which 
they  were  disowned ;  would  become  hordes  of  English 
Tartars,  and,  pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified 
frontiers  a  fierce  and  irresistible  cavalrv,  become 
masters  of  your  governors  and  your  counsellors,  your 
collectors  and  comptrollers,  and  all  the  slaves  that 
adhere  to  them.  Such  would,  and  in  no  long  time 
must  be,  the  effect  of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a  crime, 
and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  and  blessing 
of  Providence — *  increase  and  multiply.'  Such  would 
be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavour  to  keep  as  a  lair 
of  wild  beasts  that  earth  which  God,  by  an  express 
charter,  has  given  to  the  children  of  men.  Far  dif- 
ferent, and  surely  much  wiser,  has  been  our  poli<7 
hitherto.  Hitherto  we  have  invited  our  people,  by 
every  kind  of  bountv,  to  fixed  establishments.  We 
have  invited  the  husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for 
his  title.  We  have  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in 
the  mysterious  virtue  of  wax  and  parchment.  We 
have  thrown  eac^  tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peopled, 
into  districts,  that  the  ruling  power  should  never  be 
wholly  out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all  we  could, 
and  we  have  ca^t^Uy  attended  every  settlement  with 
government. 

Adhering,  sir,  as  I  do  to  this  policy,  as  well  as  for 
the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new  project 
of  hedging  in  population  to  be  neither  prudent  nor 
practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine 
enterprises,  would  be  a  more  easy  task,  I  freely  con- 
fess it.  We  have  shown  a  disposition  to  a  system  of 
this  kind ;  a  disposition  even  to  continue  the  restraint 
after  the  offence;  looking  on  ourselves  as  rivals  to 
our  colonies,  and  persuaded  that  of  course  we  must 
gain  all  that  they  ^U  lose.  Much  mischief  we  may 
certainlv  do.  The  power  inadequate  to  all  other 
things  IS  often  more  than  suflicient  for  this.  I  do 
not  look  on  the  direct  and  immediate  power  of  the 
colonies  to  resist  our  violence  as  very  formidable. 
In  this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I 
consider  that  we  have  colonies  for  no  purpose  but  to 
be  serriceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  mv  poor  understand- 
ing a  little  preposterous  to  make  them  unserviceable, 
in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thought,  exploded  pro- 
blem of  tyranny,  which  proposes  to  D^gar  its  subjects 
into  submission.  But  remember,  when  you  have  com- 
pleted your  system  of  impoverishment,  that  nature 
still  proceeds  in  her  ordinary  course ;  and  that  dis- 
content will  increase  with  misery ;  and  that  there  are 
critical  moments  in  the  fortunes  of  all  states,  when 
they  who  are  too  weak  to  contribute  to  your  pros^ 
I  rity,  may  be  strong  enough  to  complete  your  ruin. 
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The  temper  and  character  which  preriul  in  our 

colonies  are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  dj  any  human 

art.    We  cannot,  I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this 

fierce  people,  and  persuade  them  that  thej  are  not 

sprung  fh)m  a  nation  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  free- 
dom circulates.    The  language  in  which  thej  would 

hear  you  tell  them  this  tale  would  detect  the  impo- 
sition; your  speech  would  betray  you.  An  English- 
man is  the  unnttest  person  on  earth  to  argue  another 

Englishman  into  slavery.         *        * 
My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affection 

which  grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood, 

from  similar  privileges,  and  equal  protection.    These 

are  ties  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as 

links  of  iron.     Let  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea 

of  their  civil  rights  associated  with  your  government ; 

they  will  cling  and  grapple  to  you ;  and  no  force 

under  heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  their 

allegiance.    But  let  it  be  once  understood  that  your 

government  may  be  one  thing  and  their  privileges 

another ;  that  these  two  things  may  exist  without  any 

mutual  relation,  the  cement  is  gone — the  cohesion  is 

loosened — and  everything  hastens  to  decay  and  dis- 
solution.   As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep 

the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  liberty,  the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our 

common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race  and  sons  of 

England  worship  freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces 

towards  you.     The  more  they  multiply,  the  more 

friends  you  will  have ;  the  more  ardently  they  love 

liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obedience. 

Slavery  they  can  have  anywhere.     It  is  a  weed  that 

grows  in  every  soil.    They  may  have  it  from  Spain, 

they  may  have  it  from  Prussia ;  but  until  you  become 

lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  interest  and  your 

natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from  none 
but  you.  This  is  the  commodity  of  price,  of  which 
you  have  the  monopoly.  This  is  the  true  a^ct  of  navi- 
gation, which  binds  you  to  the  commerce  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  through  them  secures  to  you  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Deny  them  this  participation  of  free- 
dom, and  you  break  that  sole  bond  which  originally 
made,  and  must  still  preserve,  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire. Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagination,  as 
that  your  rensters  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits 
and  your  sufferances,  your  coquets  and  your  clear- 
ances, are  what  form  the  great  securities  of  your 
commerce.  Do  not  dream  that  your  letters  of  office, 
and  your  instructions,  and  your  suspending  clauses, 
are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great  contexture 
of  this  mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not  make 
your  government.  Dead  instruments,  passive  tools 
as  they  are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  communion 
that  gives  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution  which,  infused 
through  the  mighty  mass,  pervades,  feeds,  unites, 
invigorates,  vivifies  every  part  of  the  empire,  even 
down  to  the  minutest  member. 

In  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  eveiything  for 
us  here  in  England !  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  it 
is  the  land-tax  act  which  raises  your  revenue  t  that 
it  is  the  annual  vote  in  the  committee  of  supply  which 
gives  you  your  armyt  or  that  it  is  the  mutiny  bill 
which  inspires  it  with  bravenr  and  discipline  t  No  I 
Surely  no  I  It  is  the  love  of  the  people;  it  is  their 
attachment  to  their  government,  from  the  sense  of 
the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a  glorious  institu- 
tion, which  gives  you  your  army  and  your  navy,  and 
infuses  into  both  that  liberal  obedience  without  which 
your  army  would  be  a  base  rabble,  and  your  navy 
nothing  but  rotten  timber.  All  this,  I  know  well 
enough,  will  sound  wild  and  chimerical  to  the  profane 
herd  of  those  vulgar  and  mechanical  politicians  who 
have  no  place  among  us ;  a  sort  of  people  who  think 

that  nothing  exists  out  what  is  gross  and  material ;    _  

and  who,  thereforei  far  from  being  qualified  to  be  |  ing  strong  in  numbers. 


directors  of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit 
to  turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But  to  men  truly 
initiated  and  rightly  taught,  these  ruling  and  master 
principles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  I  have 
mentioned,  have  no  substantial  existence,  are  in  truth 
everything,  and  all  in  alL  Magnanimity  in  politics 
is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom,  and  a  great  empire 
and  little  minds  go  ill  together.  If  we  are  conscious 
of  our  situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our  places 
as  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we  ought  to 
auspicate  all  our  public  proceedings  on  America,  with 
the  old  warning  of  the  church,  aurntm  corda/  We 
ought  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that 
trust  to  which  the  order  of  Providence  has  called  us. 
By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our 
ancestors  have  turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a  glo- 
rious empire ;  and  have  made  the  most  extensive,  and 
the  only  honourable  conquests;  not  by  destrt^ing, 
but  by  promoting  the  wealth,  the  number,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race.  Let  us  get  an  American 
revenue,  as  we  have  got  an  American  empire.  English 
privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is ;  English  privi- 
leges alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be.  In  full  confi- 
dence of  this  unalterable  truth,  I  now  (gfiod  filix 
fcnutwnquesU)  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  temple  of 
peace.* 

[Mr  Burhe't  Account  of  hi*  S<m.} 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes 
of  succession,  I  should  have  been,  according  to  mj 
mediocrity,  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  age  I  live  in, 
a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family ;  I  should  have  left  a 
son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal  merit 


can  be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genios, 
in  taste,  in  honour,  in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in 
every  liberal  sentiment,  and  evety  liberal  accom- 
plishment, would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  thoee  whom  he 
traces  in  his  line.  His  Grace  very  soon  woold  haTe 
wanted  all  plausibility  in  his  attack  upon  that  pro- 
vision which  belonged  more  to  mine  than  to  me.  He 
would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  sym- 
metrised every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have  been 
for  that  successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting 
reservoir  of  merit  in  me,  or  in  any  anceetiy.  He  had 
in  himself  a  salient  living  spring  of  generous  and 
manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived,  he  would  have  re- 
purchased the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times 
more,  if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  wsa 
made  a  public  creature,  and  had  no  enjoyment  what- 
ever but  in  the  performance  of  some  duty.  At  this 
exigent  moment  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not 
easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer,  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to 
resist,  and  whose  wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to 
dispute,  has  ordained  it  in  another  manner,  and 
([whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might  suggest)  a 
far  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  lie 
like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane 
has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honours ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  proetrate 
on  the  earth!  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  meet 
unfeignedly  recognise  the  divine  justice,  and  in  eome 
degree  submit  to  it.  But  whilst  I  humble  myeelf 
before  God,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  unjust  and  inconsiderate  men.  The 
patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of  the  con- 
vulsire  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted 

*  At  the  concliiRlon  of  this  spewh,  Mr  Borlce  moved  thmX 
tb«  right  of  ittrliMiMDtary  reprenenUtion  should  he  «x«rodt4 
to  the  American  oolooies,  hot  hit  motion  wm  nsfatlwd  bj 
270  to  78.  Indeed  hit  most  brilliant  orations  mad«  little  im- 
preMdon  on  the  House  of  Cknnmons,  the  mlnitttriri  party  be- 
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hisuel^  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even 
ao,  I  do  not  find  him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and 
with  a  considerable  d^ree  of  yerbal  asperitj,  those 
ill-natured  neighboun  of  his  who  visited  his  dung- 
hill to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures 
on  his  misery.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my 
eoemies  in  the  gate.  Indeed,  mj  lord,  I  greatly  de- 
ceive mjself,  if  in  this  hard  season  I  would  give  a 
peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame  and 
boaour  in  the  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a 
few.  It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indul- 
gence for  those  who  are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all 
of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as  we  are  made  to  shrink 
£rom  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  an  instinct ; 
sad  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always 
in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who 
ought  to  have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me ;  they 
who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the 
place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to  tne  dearest  relation 
(which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act  of  piety, 
vhich  he  would  have  performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to 
Kim  to  show,  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  would  have  it^  from  an  unworthy  parent. 

lUie  BrUith  Mtmardiy,'] 

The  learned  professon  of  the  rights  of  man  regard 
prescription,  not  as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  set  up 
against  old  possession,  but  they  look  on  prescription 
i^elf  as  a  bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor. 
They  hold  an  immemorial  possession  to  be  no  more 
than  a  long  continued,  and  therefore  an  aggravated 
injortice.  Such  are  their  ideas,  such  their  religion, 
sad  such  their  law.  But  as  to  our  countiy  and  our 
nee,  as  long  as  the  well-compacted  structure  of  our 
chorch  and  Ftate,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies  of 
that  ancient  law,  defended  by  reverence,  defended  by 
power,  a  fortress  at  ouce  and  a  temple,  shall  stand 
inrioUte  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Sion — as  long  as 
the  British  monarehy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced 
by  the  orders  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  keep 
of  Windsor,  rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and 
girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval 
towen — as  long  as  this  awful  structure  shall  oversee 
and  guard  the  subjected  land,  so  Ions  the  mounds 
and  dikes  of  the  low  fat  Bedford  Level  will  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers 
oi  Fiance.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
snd  his  faithful  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of 
this  realm — ^the  triple  cord  which  no  man  can  break ; 
the  solemn,  sworn,  constitutional  frankpledge  of  this 
nation ;  the  firm  guarantee  of  each  other's  ^ing  and 
Mch  other's  rights ;  the  joint  and  several  securities, 
each  in  its  place  and  order  for  every  kind  and  eveiy 
quality  of  property  and  of  dignity — ^as  long  as  these 
radnre,  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe ;  and  we 
aie  all  safe  together — the  high  from  the  blights  of 
euTy  and  the  spoliations  of  rapacity ;  the  low  from 
the  iron  hand  of  oppression  and  the  msolent  spurn  of 
contempt. 

[Ifarie  AntoinetU^  Queen  of  France,'] 

[From*ItollaotionsoatbeBevoliitloBin  Frazioe.'] 

It  ii  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 

!  qoeen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ; 

I  a&d  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 

i  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.    I  saw  her 

jost  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  dieering  the 

I  elerated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in — glittering 

I  like  the  morning  star  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and 

'  joj.    Oh !  what  a  rerolution !  and  what  a  heart  must 

1  have  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation 

and  that  Call !    Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added 

titles  of  veneration  to  that  enthusiastic,  distant,  re- 

( >pecifiil  love»  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 
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the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to 
see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gal- 
lant men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cava- 
liers. I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 
from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threat- 
ened her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone. 
That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has 
succeeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished 
for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submis- 
sion, that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself, 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone  1  It  is  gone, 
that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  diastity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  cour- 
age whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  what- 
ever it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half 
its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

ITke  Order  o/NoUlity,] 
pnram  the  same.] 

To  be  honoured  and  even  privileged  by  the  lawi, 
opinions,  and  inveterate  usages  of  our  country,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  prejudice  of  ages,  has  nothing  to 
provoke  horror  and  indignation  in  any  man.  Even 
to  be  too  tenacious  of  those  privileges  is  not  abso- 
lutely a  crime.  The  strong  struggle  in  every  indivi- 
dual to  preserve  possession  of  what  he  has  found  to 
belong  to  him,  and  to  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the 
securities  against  injustice  and  despotism  implanted 
in  our  nature.  It  operates  as  an  mstinct  to  secure 
property,  and  to  preserve  communities  in  a  settled 
state.  What  is  there  to  shock  in  this!  Nobility  is 
a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  of  polished  society.  Omnes  honi  nobi- 
litati  semper  favemtu,  was  the  saying  of  a  wise  and 
good  man.  It  is,  indeed,  one  sign  of  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  mind  to  incline  to  it  with  some  sort  of 
partial  propensity.  He  feels  no  eimobling  principle 
in  his  own  heart  who  wishes  to  level  all  the  artificial 
institutions  which  have  been  adopted  for  giving  a 
body  to  opinion  and  permanence  to  fugitive  esteem. 
It  is  a  sour,  malignant,  and  envious  disposition,  with- 
out taste  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  represen- 
tation of  virtue,  that  sees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall 
of  what  had  long  flourished  in  splendour  and  in  hon- 
our. I  do  not  lixe  to  see  anything  destroyed,  any  void 
produced  in  society,  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the  land. 

[I)epena/en43e  O/  SnffHA  on  Awerieon  FreedofnJ} 
[Fran  *AddreM  to  the  King.'   17770 

To  leave  any  real  freedom  to  parliament,  freedom 
must  be  left  to  the  oolonies.  A  military  government 
is  the  only  substitute  for  civil  liberty.  That  the 
establishment  of  such  a  power  in  America  will  utterly 
ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  efiiect),  is  the 
smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  become  an  apt, 
powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our 
freedom  here.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  trained  to 
a  contempt  of  popular  assemblies  representative  of  an 
English  people,  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
impositions  without  their  consent,  and  maintained  by 
that  exaction;  instruments  in  subverting,  without 
any  process  of  law,  great  ancient  establislunents  and 
respected  forms  of  governments,  set  free  from,  and 
therefore  above  the  ordinary  English  tribunals  of  the 
country  where  they  serve  ;  these  men  cannot  so  trans- 
form themselves,  merely  by  crossing  the  sea,  as  to 
behold  with  love  and  reverence,  and  submit  with  pro- 
found obedience  to  the  very  same  things  in  Great 
Britain  which  in  America  they  had  been  taught  to 
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despise,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  awe  and  humble. 
All  your  majeflty's  troops,  in  the  rotation  of  aenrice, 
will  pass  through  this  discipline,  and  contract  these 
habits.  If  we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  this  would 
not  happen,  we  must  be  the  weakest  of  men :  we  must 
be  the  worst,  if  we  were  indifferent  whether  it  hap- 
pened  or  not.  What,  gracious  sovereign,  is  the  empire 
of  America  to  us,  or  the  empire  of  the  world,  if  we 
loAe  our  own  liberties  1  We  deprecate  this  last  of 
eTiIs.  We  deprecate  the  effect  of  the  doctrines  which 
must  support  and  countenance  the  goTeznment  over 
conquered  Englishmen. 

As  it  will  he  impossible  long  to  resist  the  powerful 
and  equitable  aiguments  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
these  unhappy  people,  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
principle  of  our  own  liberty,  attempts  will  be  made, 
attempts  have  been  made,  to  ridicule  and  to  argue 
away  this  principle,  and  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  your  people  other  maxims  of  government  and  other 
grounds  of  obedience  than  those  which  have  prevailed 
at  and  since  the  glorious  Revolution.  By  degrees 
these  doctrines,  by  being  convenient,  may  grow  pre- 
valent. The  consequence  is  not  certain ;  out  a  gene- 
ral change  of  principles  rarely  happens  among  a 
people  without  leading  to  a  change  of  government. 

Sir,  your  throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  unconditional  submission  and  passive  obe- 
dience ;  on  powen  exercised  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  to  be  governed ;  on  acts  made  in  defiance 
of  their  prejudices  and  habits ;  on  acquiescence  pro- 
cured by  foreign  mercenary  troops,  and  secured  by 
standing  armies.  These  may  possibly  be  the  founda- 
tion of  other  thrones ;  they  must  be  the  subversion  of 
yours.  It  was  not  to  passive  principles  in  our  ances- 
tors that  we  owe  the  honour  of  appearing  before  a 
sovereign  who  cannot  feel  that  he  is  a  prince,  without 
knowing  that  we  ought  to  be  free.  The  Revolution  is 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  course  of  the  descent  of 
this  monarchy.  The  people  at  that  time  re-entered 
into  their  original  rights ;  and  it  was  not  because  a 
positive  law  authorised  what  wm  then  done,  but  be- 
cause the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  subject,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  all  laws,  required  a  proceeding  para- 
mount and  superior  to  them.  At  that  ever-memorable 
and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the  law  was  super- 
seded in  favour  of  the  substance  of  liberty.  To  the 
free  choice,  therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either 
kiug  or  parliament,  we  owe  that  happy  establishment 
out  of  which  both  king  and  parliament  were  regene- 
rated. From  that  great  principle  of  liberty  nave 
originated  the  statutes  confirming  and  ratifying  the 
establishment  from  which  your  majesty  derives  your 
right  to  rule  over  us.  Thoee  statutes  have  not  given 
us  our  liberties;  our  liberties  have  produced  them. 
Eveiy  hour  of  your  majesty's  reign,  your  title  stands 
upon  the  very  same  foundation  on  which  it  was  at 
first  laid,  and  we  do  not  know  a  better  on  which  it 
can  possibly  be  laid. 

Convinced,  sir,  that  you  cannot  have  different  rights, 
and  a  different  security  in  different  narts  of  your  do- 
minions, we  wish  to  lay  an  even  platform  for  your 
throne,  and  to  give  it  an  unmovable  stability,  by  lay- 
ing it  on  the  general  freedom  of  your  people,  and  by 
securing  to  your  majesty  that  confidence  and  aflRjction 
in  all  parts  of  your  dominions,  which  makes  your  best 
security  and  dearest  title  in  this  the  chief  seat  of  your 
empire. 

{Jkitructum  qf  the  CamaticJ] 

[From  qiMch  oa  the  NabtA  of  Aioot's  debts,  I78Bw] 

When  at  length  Hyder  All  found  that  he  had  to 
do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or 
whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and 
who  were  the  determined  enemies  of  human  inter- 
course itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the  countxy  possessed 


by  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated  criminals  a 
memorable  example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  is  the 
ffloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to 
leave  the  whole  Camatic  an  everlasting  monument 
of  vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a 
barrier  between  hiifi  and  those  against  whom  the  faith 
which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  wwld  together 
was  no  protecti<m.  He  became  at  length  so  confi- 
dent of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  might,  that  he 
made  no  secret  whatever  of  his  dreadful  resolution. 
Having  terminated  his  disputes  with  evei^renemjand 
eveiy  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in 
their  common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  eveiy  quarter  whatever 
a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in 
the  arts  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  all  the 
materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into  one 
black  doud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains.  ^Iiilst  the  authors  of  all  these 
evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  garing  on  the  menacing 
meteor  which  blackened  all  their  horixon,  it  suddenly 
burst  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon 
the  plains  of  the  Camatic.  Then  ensued  a  scene  of 
wo,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  con- 
ceived, and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  telL  AU 
the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were 
mercy  to  that  new  havoc  A  storm  of  univextial  fire 
blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed 
every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from 
the  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered :  others, 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank, 
or  sacredness  of  function ;  fiithers  torn  from  children, 
husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of 
cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading  spean  of  drivers 
and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into 
captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land,  ThoM 
who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the  walled 
cities ;  but,  escaping  from  fixe,  sword,  and  exile,  they 
fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  exi- 
gency, were  certainly  liberal ;  and  all  was  done  by 
charity  that  private  charity  could  do :  but  it  was  a 
people  in  beggaiy ;  it  was  a  nation  that  stretched  out 
its  hands  for  food.  For  months  together  these  crea- 
tures of  sufferance,  whose  very  excess  and  luxury  in 
their  most  plenteous  days  had  fallen  short  of  Uie 
allowance  of  our  austerrat  fasts,  silent,  patient,  re- 
signed, without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  with- 
out complaint,  perished  by  a  hundred  a  day  in  the 
streets  of  Madras;  every  day  seventy  at  least  laid 
their  bodies  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  glacis  of  Tanjore, 
and  expired  of  famine  in  the  granary  of  India.  I  was 
going  to  awake  your  justice  towards  this  unhappy  part 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  by  bringing  before  you  some  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  plague  of  hunger.  Of  all 
the  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  the  life  of  man, 
this  comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  wherein 
the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing  more 
than  he  is :  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  manage  it 
with  decorum ;  these  details  are  of  a  species  of  horror 
so  nauseous  and  disgustii^ ;  they  are  so  degrading 
to  the  sufferers  and  to  the  hearers ;  they  are  so  homi- 
liating  to  human  nature  itself,  that,  on  hotter  thoughts, 
I  find  it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  this 
hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general  con- 
ceptions. 

For  eighteen  mouths,  without  intermission,  this 
destruction  raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the 
^tes  of  Tanjore ;  and  so  completely  did  these  masters 
m  their  art,  Hyder  All  and  his  more  ferocious  son, 
absolve  themselves  of  their  impious  vow,  that  when 
the  British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Camatic 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  through  the 
whole  line  of  their  march  did  they  not  see  orte  man, 
not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one  fourfootcd  bca«t 
of  any  description  whatever.  One  dead  uniform  silence 
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I  reigned  over  tiie  whole  redon.    ^     *     The  Cunfttic 
Ir  •  eountiy  not  much  inferior  ixi  extent  to  England. 

■  Figure  to  yonnelf,  Mr  Speaker,  the  land  in  whose  re- 
I  picniitatiTe  chair  you  sit ;  figure  to  jounelf  the  form 
!  and  £uhion  of  your  sweet  and  cheerful  country  from 

Thames  to  Tient,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Irish 
I  to  the  German  sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and  em- 
I  boveUed  Tmaj  God  aTert  the  omen  of  our  crimes !)  bj 

■  so  acoomplished  a  desolation  ! 

[2%e  Dtjflatnce  Between  Mr  Burke  and  ihe 
DvJx  ofBedford.1 

[TlM  Dukeof  Bedford  tad  the  Earl  of  Laudndale  attacked 
Mr  Barkeaad  kit  peosioii  in  their  place  in  the  Home  of  Loids^ 
«ad  Boike  re|dled  inUs  *  Letters  to  a  MoUe  Iiord,'  one  of  the 
accMtic  and  most  able  of  sU  his  productions.] 


I  I  was  not,  like  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and 
rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  legislator — NUor  in  adver- 
una  is  the  motto  for  a  man  like  me.  I  possessed  not 
one  of  the  qualities,  nor  cultiTated  one  of  the  arts, 

.  that  reeommend  men  to  the  farour  and  protection  of 
the  great.  I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  As 
little  did  I  follow  the  trade  of  winning  the  hearts  hy 
impQcing  on  the  understandings  of  the  people.  At 
ewmj  st^  of  my  progress  in  life  (for  in  evexy  step  was 
I  travened  and  op]^)sed),  and  at  erery  turnpike  I 
met  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport,  and  again  and 
sgatn  to  prore  my  sole  title  to  the  honour  of  being 
oseAil  to  my  countty,  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  its  laws,  and  the  whole  system  of 
its  interests  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise,  no 
nnk,  no  toleration  eren  for  me.  I  had  no  arts  but 
manlj  arts.  On  them  I  hare  stood,  and,  please  God, 
in  smte  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
deroale,  to  the  last  gasp  will  I  stand.    *    * 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems 
that,  whilst  his  Grace  was  meditating  his  well-con- 
sidered censure  upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep. 
Homer  nods,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ; 
sod  as  dreams  (eren  his  golden  dreams)  are  apt  to  be 
ill-pieeed  and  incongruously  put  together,  his  Grace 
pieserred  his  idea  of  reproach  to  me,  out  took  the  sub- 

_  jeet-matCer  from  the  crown-grants  to  his  own  family. 
This  u  *the  stuff  of  which  ms  dreams  are  made.'  In 
that  way  of  putting  things  together,  his  Grace  is  per- 
fectly in  the  right.    The  grants  to  the  house  of  Russel 

,  were  so  enormous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  economy,  but 

'  efen  to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
the  leriathan  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  crown, 
lie  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and 
ftolica  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he 
is,  and  whilst '  he  lies  floating  many  a  rood,'  he  is  still 
His  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whalebone,  his 


blubber,  the  yety  spiracles  through  which  he  spouts  a 
tocrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  coyers  me  all 
oyer  with  the  spray — eyeiything  of  him  and  about 
him  is  from  the  throne. 

It  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the 
xojal  farour  f 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel 
between  the  public  merits  of  his  Grace,  by  wnich  he 
jostifies  the  grants  he  holds,  and  these  serrices  of 
mine,  on  the  urourable  construction  of  which  I  have 
obtained  what  his  Grace  so  much  disapproyes.  In 
prirate  lifr,  I  hare  not  at  all  the  honour  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  noble  duke.  But  I  ought  to  presume, 
sad  it  costs  me  nothing  to  do  so,  that  he  abundantly 
dcRTres  the  esteem  and  loye  of  all  who  liye  with  him. 
Hot  as  to  public  senrioe,  why,  truly,  it  would  not  be 
more  ridiculous  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank,  in 
fortune,  in  splendid  descent,  in  youth,  strength,  or 
fiCnre,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a 
panllel  between  his  serrices  and  my  attempts  to  be 
naeful  to  my  country.  It  would 'not  be  gross  adula- 
tion, but  imciril  irony,  to  say  that  he  has  any  public 


merit  of  his  own,  to  keep  aliye  the  idea  of  the  serrices 
by  which  his  yast  landed  pensions  were  obtained.  My 
merits,  whateyer  they  are,  are  original  and  personal ; 
his  are  deriyatiye.  It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pen- 
sioner, that  has  laid  up  this  inexhaustible  fund  of 
merit,  which  makes  his  Grace  so  yery  delicate  and  ex- 
oeptious  about  the  merit  of  all  other  grantees  of  the 
crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to  remain  in  quiet,  I 
should  haye  saia,  'tis  his  estate ;  that's  enoufh.  It 
is  his  by  law ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  his- 
tory 1  He  would  naturally  haye  said  on  his  side,  'tis 
this  man's  fortune.  He  is  as  good  now  as  my  an- 
cestor was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  am 
a  young  man  with  yery  old  pensions ;  he  is  an  old 
man  with  yery  young  pensions — ^that's  all. 

Why  will  his  Grace,  by  attacking  me,  force  me  re- 
luctantly to  compare  my  little  merit  with  that  which 
obtained  from  the  crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse 
donation  by  which  he  tramples  on  the  mediocrity  of 
humble  ana  laborious  indiyiduals  f  •  *  *  Since 
the  new  grantees  hare  war  made  on  them  by  the  old, 
and  that  the  word  of  the  sorereign  is  not  to  be  taken, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  in  which  great  men 
have  always  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  heroic 
origin  of  their  house. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr  Russel,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gen- 
tleman's family,  raised  by  neing  a  minion  of  Heniy 
VIII.  As  there  generally  is  some  resemblance  of  cha- 
racter to  create  these  relations,  the  favourite  was  in 
all  likelihood  much  such  another  as  his  master.  The 
first  of  these  immoderate  grants  was  not  taken  from 
the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  but  from  the  recent 
confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land.  The 
lion  haying  sucked  the  blood  of  nis  prey,  threw  the 
ofial  carcass  to  the  jackal  in  waiting.  Having  tasted 
once  the  food  of  confiscation,  the  favourites  became 
fierce  and  ravenous.  This  worthy  favourite's  first  grant 
was  from  the  lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely  im- 
proving on  the  enormi^  of  the  first,  was  from  the 
plunder  of  the  church.  In  truth,  his  Grace  is  some- 
what excusable  for  his  dislike  to  a  grant  like  mine, 
not  only  in  its  quantity,  but  in  its  kind  so  different 
from  his  own. 

Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  sovereign ; 
his  from  Henty  VIII.  Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the 
murder  of  any  innocent  person  of  illustrious  rank,  or 
in  the  pillage  of  any  body  of  unoffending  men ;  his 
grants  were  from  the  agere^te  and  consolidated  funds 
of  judgments  iniquitoiuly  i^gal,  and  from  possessions 
voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors  with 
the  gibbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  firom, 
was  that  of  being  a  prompt  and  greedy  instrument  of 
a  levelling  tyrant,  who  oppressed  all  descriptions  of 
his  people,  but  who  fell  witn  particular  fury  on  every- 
thing that  was  great  and  noble.  Mine  has  been  in 
endeavouring  to  screen  every  man,  in  every  class,  from 
oppression,  and  particularly  in  defending  the  high  and 
eminent,  who  in  the  bad  times  of  confiscating  princes, 
confiscating  chief  governors,  or  confiscating  dema- 
gogues, are  the  most  exposed  to  jealousy,  avarice,  and 
envy. 

The  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  his  Grace's 
pensions  was  in  giving  nis  hand  to  the  work,  and 
partakine  the  spoil  with  a  prince,  who  plundered  a 
part  of  the  national  church  of  his  time  and  country. 
Mine  was  in  defending  the  whole  of  the  national 
church  of  my  own  time  and  my  own  country,  and  the 
whole  of  the  national  churches  of  all  countries,  from 
the  principles  and  the  examples  which  lead  to  eccle- 
siastical pillage,  thence  to  a  contempt  of  all  prescrip- 
tive titles,  thence  to  the  pillage  of  all  property,  and 
thence  to  universal  desolation. 

The  merit  of  the  origin  of  his  Grace's  fortune  was 
in  being  a  favourite  and  chief  adviser  to  a  prince  who 
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left  no  libert/  to  his  natiye  conntxy.  My  endearour 
waa  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  municipal  country  in 
which  I WM  bom,  and  for  all  descriptions  and  denomi- 
nations in  it.  Mine  was  to  support,  with  unrelaxing 
vigilance,  eyery  right,  every  privilege,  every  franchise, 
in  this  my  adopted,  my  dearer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive countty ;  and  not  only  to  preserve  those  nghts  in 
this  chief  seat  of  empire,  but  in  evexy  nation,  in  every 
land,  in  every  climate,  language,  and  religion  in  the 
vast  domain  that  still  is  under  the  protection,  and  the 
larger  that  was  once  under  the  protection,  of  the 
British  crown. 

^  His  founder's  merits  were  by  arts  in  which  he  served 
his  master  and  made  his  fortune,  to  bring  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  depopulation  on  his  countiy.  Mine 
were  under  a  benevolent  prince,  in  promoting  the 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  his  King- 
dom ;  in  which  his  majesty  shows  an  eminent  exam- 
ple, who  even  in  his  amusements  is  a  patriot,  and  in 
hours  of  leisure  ah  improver  of  his  native  soil. 

ICharacter  of  ff&ward  the  PkUanthropUi,} 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking, 
that  his  labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open 
the  ^es  and  hearts  of  all  mankind.  He  has  visited 
all  Europe  —  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of 
palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples;  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of  mo- 
dem  art ;  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manu- 
scripts, but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to 
plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the 
mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to 
remember  the  foigotteu,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
visit  the  forsaken,  and  compare  and  collate  the  dis- 
tresses of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  ori- 
ginal :  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity.  It  was 
a  voyage  of  discovery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity. 
Already,  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  leas 
in  eveiy  coun^ :  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final 
reward  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realised  in  his 
own. 

On  the  Slat  of  January  1769  appeared  the  first 
of  a  series  of  political  letters,  bearing  the  aignature 
of  Junius,  which  have  aince  taken  their  place  among 
the  atandard  works  of  the  English  language.  Great 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  nation  at  the  time.  The 
I  contest  with  the  American  colonies,  the  imposition 
I  of  new  taxes,  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  steady  and 
,  permanent  adroiniatration,  and  the  great  ability  and 
eloquenoe  of  the  opposition,  had  tended  to  apread  a 
feeling  of  disaatiafaction  throu^out  the  country. 
The  trabUcation  of  the  North  Briton,  a  periodicai 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  and  conducted  with  reckless 
violence  and  asperity,  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and 
the  prime  minister.  Lord  North,  said  justly,  that 
*  the  press  overflowed  the  land  with  its  black  gall, 
and  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  people.'  Without  any 
wish  to  express  political  opinions,  we  may  say  that 
the  government  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  indeed  it  would  have  required  a  cabinet  of  the 
highest  powers  and  most  energetic  wisdom  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  men  like  Chatliam 
and  Burke,  and  writera  like  Juniua.  The  moat 
popular  newapaper  of  that  day  was  the  Public 
Advertiaer,  publiahed  by  Woodfdl,  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  respectability.  In  thia  journal  the  writer 
known  aa  Juniua  had  contributed  under  rarioua 
aignaturea  for  about  two  yeara.  The  lettera  by 
which  be  it  now  dirtinguiafaed  were  more  carefUljr 


elaborated,  and  more  highly  poliahed,  than  any  of  his 
previous  commiunicationa.  They  attacked  all  the 
public  charactera  of  the  day  connected  with  the 
government,  they  retailed  much  private  acandal  and 
peraonal  history,  and  did  not  spare  even  royalty  it- 
self. The  compression,  point,  and  brilliancy  of  their 
language,  their  unrivalled  sarcaam,  boldness,  and 
tremendous  invective,  at  once  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  public  Every  effort  that  could  be  devised 
by  the  government,  or  prompted  by  private  indig- 
nation, was  made  to  discover  their  author,  but  in 
vain.  *  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,'  he  writes 
to  hia  publisher,  *  that  you  or  anybody  else  should 
know  roe,  unless  I  make  myaelf  known :  all  arts  or 
inquiries  or  rewards  would  be  inefiectuaL'  In  an- 
other place  he  remarka,  *  I  am  the  aole  depository 
of  my  secret,  and  it  shall  die  with  me.'  The  eveot 
has  verified  the  prediction :  he  had  drawn  around 
himself  so  impenetrable  a  veil  of  aecrecy,  that  all 
the  efforts  of  inquirers,  political  and  literary,  failed 
in  dispelling  the  original  darkness.  The  letters 
were  published  at  intervals  from  1769  to  1772,  when 
they  were  collected  by  WoodfkU  and  revised  by  their 
author  (who  was  equally  unknown  to  his  pubUsher), 
and  printed  in  two  volumes.  They  have  aince  gone 
through  innumerable  editiona ;  but  the  beat  is  tnat 
published  in  1812  by  Woodfall's  son,  whidi  includes 
the  letters  by  the  same  writer  under  other  signa- 
tures, with  his  private  notes  to  hia  publisher,  and 
fac-aimiles  of  his  handwriting. 

The  nrincipla  of  Junius  are  moderate,  compared 
with  his  peraonaiities.  Some  sound  constitutional 
maxims  are  conveyed  in  hia  lettera,  but  his  style 
has  undoubtedly  been  his  pasaport  to  fame.  His 
illustrations  and  metaphors  are  also  sometimes  un- 
commonly feUcitoua  The  peraonal  malevolence  of 
hia  attacks  it  is  impoaaible  to  justify.  They  evince 
a  settled  deliberate  malignity,  which  could  not  pro- 
ceed fh>m  a  man  of  a  good  or  noble  nature,  and  con- 
tain alluaiona  to  obscure  individuals  in  the  public 
offices,  which  seem  toliave  arisen  less  ttom  patriotism 
than  from  individual  hatred  and  envy.  When  the 
controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  memorable 
philippics  had  almost  died  away,  a  book  appeared 
in  1816,  bearing  the  title  of  'Junius  Identified  with  a 
Celebrated  Living  Character.'  The  living  character 
waa  the  late  Sir  Philip  Franda,  and  certainly  a  mass 
of  atrong  circumstantial  evidence  haa  been  presented 
in  his  favour.  *The  external  evidence,'  says  Mr 
Macaulay,*  '  is,  we  think,  such  as  would  support  a 
verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  The 
handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very  peculiar  handwrit- 
ing of  Francis,  slightly  disguised.  Aa  to  the  position, 
pursuits,  and  connexions  of  Juniua,  the  following 
are  the  most  important  facta  which  can  be  considered 
as  clearly  proved : — First,  that  he  waa  acquainti?d 
with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary  of  state's 
office ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  the  war  office ;  thirdly,  that  he, 
during  the  year  1770,  attended  debatea  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particularly  of 
the  speeches  of  Lord  Cha&am;  fourthly,  that  ho 
bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Mr  Chamier  to 
the  place  of  deputy-secretary  at  war ;  fifthly,  that 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord 
Holland.  Now,  Francis  paawd  some  years  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  office.  He  waa  subsequently 
chief  clerk  of  the  war  office.  He  repeatedly  men- 
tioned that  he  had  himself,  in  1770,  heard  speeches 
of  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  some  of  these  speeches  were 
actually  printed  from  his  notes.  He  resigned  his 
clerkship  at  the  war  office  from  resentment  at  the 
appointment  of  Mr  Chamier.    It  waa  by  Lord  Hoi- 
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iaod  thai  he  was  lint  introdaoed  into  the  pnblic 
serrioe.  Now,  here  ftre  five  marlu,  all  of  which 
oogfat  to  be  found  in  Juniofl.  They  are  all  fire 
formd  in  Francis.  We  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  two  of  them  can  be  fonnd  in  any  other  person 
▼baterer.  If  this  argument  does  not  settle  the 
qneftion,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  on  circnm- 
■tsntial  evidence.'  The  same  acute  writer  considers 
the  internal  evidence  to  be  equally  dear  as  to  the 
cbums  of  Frande.  Already,  however,  the  impression 
made  on  the  public  mind  by  the  evidence  for  this 
gentleman  seems  to  have  luwsed  away,  and  atten- 
tion has  xeoently  been  directed  to  another  indi- 
Tidoal,  who  was  only  one  of  ten  or  more  persons 
nupected  at  the  time  of  the  publication.  This  is 
Lord  George  Sadmlle,  latterly  Viscount  Sackville, 
an  able  but  unpopular  soldier,  cashiered  from  the 
army  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  duty  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  but  who  afterwards  regained  the  favour 
of  the  government,  and  acted  as  secretary  at  war 
throoghout  the  whole  period  of  the  American  con- 
test A  work  by  Mr  Coventry  in  1825,  and  a 
volome  by  Mr  Jaques  in  1842,  nave  been  devoted 
to  an  endeavour  to  fix  the  authorship  of  Junius  upon 
Lo^  George,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  and 
how  powerftil  are  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  by  these  writers.  It  seems  by  no  means 
onlikdy  that  a  haughty  and  disappointed  man,  who 
coaceived  himself  to  have  suffered  unjustly,  should 
poor  forth  his  bitter  feelings  in  this  form ;  but,  again, 
if  Lord  George  Sackville  was  really  Junius,  how 
■trange  to  consider  that  the  vituperator  of  the  king, 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  others,  should  in  a  few  short 
jtxn  have  been  acting  along  with  them  in  the  go- 
Ternment!  Here,  certainly,  there  is  room  to  pause, 
and  either  to  suspend  judgment  altogether,  or  to  lean 
to  the  oondnsion  for  Francis  which  has  been  fa- 
▼oared  by  such  high  authority. 

Philip  Friincis  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Frsnda,  translator  of  Horace.  He  was  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1740,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  was 
placed  by  Lord  Holland  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
office.  By  the  patronage  of  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham), 
he  was  made  secretary  to  Greneral  Bligh  in  1758,  and 
▼as  present  at  the  capture  of  Cherburgh;  in  1760 
he  accompanied  Lord  Kinnoul  as  secretary  on  his 
embassy  to  Lisbon;  and  in  1763  he  was  appointed 
to  a  considerable  situation  in  the  War  ofllce,  which 
he  held  till  1772.  Next  year  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  council  appointed  for  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal, ftom  whence  he  returned  in  1 78 1 ,  after  being  per- 
petually at  war  with  the  governor-general,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  being  wounded  by  him  in  a  duel.  He 
sfterwards  sat  in  parliament,  supporting  Whig  prin- 
ciples, and  was  one  of  the  'Priends  of  the  People' 
in  aasodatioQ  with  Fox,  Tiemey,  and  Grey.  He 
died  in  1818.  It  must  be  aclmowledged  that  the 
^eeches  and  letters  of  Sir  Philip  evince  much  of 
the  talent  found  in  Junius,  though  they  are  less 
rhetorical  in  style ;  while  the  history  and  dispositions 
of  the  man — his  strong  resentments,  his  arrogance, 
his  interest  in  the  public  questions  of  the  day, 
ermoed  by  his  numerous  pamphlets,  even  in  ad- 
vanced age,  and  the  whole  complexion  of  his  party 
>nd  political  sentiments,  are  what  we  should  expect 
of  WoodlkIl*s  celebrated  correspondent  High  and 
commanding  qualities  he  undoubtedly  possess^ ;  nor 
Was  he  without  genuine  patriotic  feelings,  and  a 
^em  to  Ubonr  earnestly  for  the  public  weal.  His 
tnror  lay  in  mistaking  his  private  enmities  for  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  nursing  his  resentments  till  they  at- 
tained a  dark  and  unsodal  malignity.  His  temper 
▼as  irritable  and  gloomy,  and  often  led  him  to  form 
mistaken  and  uncharitable  estimates  of  men  and 
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Of  the  literary  exoellenoes  of  Junius,  his  sarcasm, 
compressed  energy,  and  brilliant  illustration,  a  few 
spedmens  may  be  quoted.  His  finest  metaphor  (as 
just  in  sentiment  as  beautiful  in  expression^  is  con- 
tained in  the  condusion  to  the  forty-second  letter : — 
*  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  honour  (^  the  crown 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has  yet 
only  been  started  in  discourse ;  for,  in  effect,  both 
objects  have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  un- 
derstand the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the  ministry 
propose  to  make  of  it.  The  king's  honour  is  that 
of  his  people.  Tlieir  real  honour  and  real  interest 
are  the  same.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punc- 
tilio. A  dear  unblemished  character  comprehends 
not  only  the  integrity  that  will  not  offer,  but  the 
spirit  that  will  not  submit,  to  an  injury ;  and  whether 
it  belongs  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community, .  it  is  the 
foundation  of  peace,  of  independence,  and  of  safety. 
Private  credit  is  wealth ;  public  honour  is  security. 
The  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird  supports  his 
flight  Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him 
to  the  earth. 

Thus  also  he  remarks — *  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved ;  while  every- 
thing solid  and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is 
lost  for  ever.' 

Of  the  supposed  enmity  of  George  m.  to  Wilkes, 
and  the  injudicious  prosecution  of  that  demagogue, 
Junius  happily  remarks — '  He  said  more  than  mo- 
derate men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  majesty's  personal  resent- 
ment The  rays  of  royal  indignation,  collected  upon 
him,  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  con- 
sume. Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  i)eople  on 
the  one  side,  and  heated  by  persecution  on  the  other, 
his  views  and  sentiments  changed  with  his  situation. 
Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast 
The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition,  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal 
in  politics  as  well  as  religion.  By  persuading  others, 
we  convince  ourselves.  The  passions  are  engaged, 
and  create  a  maternal  affection  in  the  mind,  which 
forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for  which  we  suffer.' 

The  letter  to  the  king  is  the  most  dignified  of  the 
letters  of  Junius ;  those  to  the  Dukes  of  Grafton 
and  Bedford  the  most  severe.  The  latter  afford  the 
most  favourable  specimens  of  the  force,  epigram,  and 
merciless  sarcasm  of  his  best  style.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  descended  from  Charles  H.,  and  this 
afforded  the  satirist  scope  for  invective :— '  The  cha- 
racter of  the  reputed  ancestors  of  some  men  has 
made  it  impossible  for  their  descendants  to  be  vicious 
in  the  extreme,  without  being  degenerate.  Those  of 
your  Grace,  for  ioatance,  left  no  distressing  examples 
of  virtue,  even  to  their  legitimate  posterity ;  and  you 
may  look  back  with  pleasure  to  an  illustrious  pedi- 
gree, in  which  heraldry  has  not  left «  single  good 
quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  you.  You 
have  better  proofs  of  your  descent,  my  lord,  than  the 
register  of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublesome  inheri- 
tance of  reputation.  There  are  some  hereditary 
strokes  of  character  by  which  a  family  may  be  as 
clearly  distinguished  as  by  the  blackest  features  of 
the  himian  face.  Charles  I.  lived  and  died  a  hypo- 
crite ;  Charles  IL  was  a  hjrpocrite  of  another  sort, 
and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scaffold.  At 
the  distance  of  a  century,  we  see  their  different  cha- 
racters happily  revived  and  blended  in  your  Grace. 
Sullen  and  severe  without  religion,  profligate  with- 
out gaiety,  you  live  like  Charles  IL,  without  being 
an  amiable  companion ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
die  as  his  fkther  did,  without  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr.' 

In  the  same  strain  of  elaborate  and  refined  sar- 
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casm  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  addressed : — *  My  lord, 
you  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receire  any  marks  of 
respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if  in  the  fol- 
lovring  lines  a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause 
should  escape  me,  I  fear  yon  would  consider  it  as  a 
mockery  of  your  established  character,  and  perhaps 
an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  hare  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your  resent- 
ments. Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  offence  where 
you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illus- 
tration of  your  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends 
have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  easiness  of  your 
temper,  or  probably  they  are  better  acquainted  with 
your  good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  good 
by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record.  You  have 
still  left  ample  room  for  speculation  when  pane- 
gyric is  exhausted.' 

After  having  reproached  tlie  duke  for  corruption 
and  imbecility,  the  splendid  tirade  of  Junius  con- 
cludes in  a  strain  of  unmeasured  yet  lofty  invec- 
tive : — *  Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  worldly  greatness;  let  us  suppose  that 
all  your  plans  of  avarice  and  ambition  are  accom- 
plished, and  your  most  sanguine  wishes  gratified  in 
the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the  people.  Can  age 
itself  forget  Uiat  you  are  now  in  the  last  act  of  life? 
Can  gray  hairs  make  folly  venerable?  and  is  there 
no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retire- 
ment ?  For  shame,  my  lord !  Let  it  not  be  recorded 
of  you  that  the  latest  moments  of  your  life  were 
dedicated  to  the  same  unworthy  pursuits,  the  same 
busy  agitations,  in  which  your  youth  and  manhood 
were  exhausted.  Consider  that,  though  you  cannot 
disgrace  your  former  life,  you  are  violating  the  cha- 
racter of  age,  and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility, 
after  you  have  lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  "Whither  shall 
this  unhappy  old  man  retire?  Can  he  remain  in 
the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has  been  so  often 
threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  attacked?  If 
he  returns  to  Wobum,  scorn  and  mockery  await 
him :  he  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if 
he  would  avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision. 
At  Plymouth  his  destruction  would  be  more  than 
probable ;  at  Exeter  inevitable.  No  honest  English- 
man will  ever  forget  his  attachment,  nor  any  honest 
Scotchman  forgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord  Bute.  At 
every  town  he  enters,  he  must  change  his  liveries 
and  name.  Whichever  way  he  flies,  the  hue  and 
cry  of  the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingaom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his 
administration  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  his 
virtues  better  understood ;  or,  at  worst,  they  will  not 
for  him  alone  forget  their  hospitality.**  As  well 
might  Verres  have  returned  to  Sicily.  You  have 
twice  escaped,  my  lord ;  beware  of  a  third  experi- 
ment The  indignation  of  a  whole  people  plun- 
dered, insultedf  and  oppressed,  as  they  have  been, 
will  not  always  be  disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  shift  the  scene ;  you  can 
no  more  fly  from  vour  enemies  than  from  yourself. 
Persecuted  abroad,  you  look  into  your  own  heart 
for  consolation,  and  find  nothing  but  reproaches  and 
despair.  But,  my  lord,  you  may  quit  the  field  of 
business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger ;  and  though 
you  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous. 
I  fear  you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of 
those  pernicious  fViends  with  whose  interests  you 
have  sordidly  united  vour  own,  and  for  whom  you 
liave  sacrificed  everything  that  ought  to  be  dear  to 
&  man  of  honour.  They  are  still  base  enough  to  en- 
tourage the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the 
vices  of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  decorum  as  with  the  laws  of  morality,  they 
H'ill  not  suflbr  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even 


to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  chanicter.  Bren 
now  they  tell  you  that  life  is  no  more  than  a  dra- 
matic scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  hia 
consistency  to  the  last ;  and  that,  as  you  lived  with- 
out virtue,  you  should  die  without  repentance.' 

These  are  certainly  brilliant  pieces  of  composi- 
tion. The  tone  and  spirit  in  which  they  are  con- 
ceived are  harsh  and  reprehensible — ^in  some  parts 
almost  fiendish — ^but  they  are  the  emanations  of  a 
powerful  and  cultivated  genius,  that,  under  better 
moral  discipline,  might  have  done  lasting  honour  to 
literature  and  virtue.  The  acknowledged  produc- 
tions of  Sir  Philip  Francis  have  equal  animation,  but 
less  studied  brevity  and  force  of  style.  The  soaring 
ardour  of  youth  had  fiown ;  his  hopes  were  crushed ; 
he  was  not  writing  under  the  mask  of  a  fearless  and 
impenetrable  secrecy.  Yet  in  1813,  in  a  letter  to 
Earl  Grey  on  the  subject  of  the  blockade  of  Norway, 
we  find  such  vigorous  sentences  as  the  following : — 
*  Though  a  nation  may  be  bought  and  sold,  deceived 
or  betrayed,  oppressed  or  beggared,  and  in  every 
other  sense  undone,  all  is  not  lost,  as  long  as  a  sense 
of  national  honour  survives  the  general  ruin.  Even 
an  individual  cannot  be  crushed  by  events  or  over- 
whelmed by  adversity,  if,  in  the  wreck  and  rain  of 
his  fortune,  the  diaracter  of  the  man  remains  un- 
blemished. That  force  is  elastic,  and,  with  the  help 
of  resolution,  will  raise  him  again  out  of  any  depth 
of  calamity.  But  if  the  injured  sufferer,  whether 
it  be  a  great  or  a  little  community,  a  number 
of  individuals  or  a  single  person,  be  content  to  sub- 
mit in  silence,  and  to  endure  without  resentment 
— if  no  complaints  shall  be  uttered,  no  murmur  shall 
be  heard,  depbratum  at — ^there  must  be  something 
celestial  in  tne  spirit  that  rises  from  that  descent 

In  March  1798, 1  had  your  voluntary  and  entire 
concurrence  in  the  following,  as  well  as  many  other 
abandoned  propositions — when  we  drank  pure  wine 
together — when  you  were  young,  and  /  was  not 
superannuated — ^when  we  left  tl^  cold  infusions  of 
prudence  to  fine  ladies  and  gentle  politicians — when 
true  wisdom  was  not  degraded  by  the  name  of  mo- 
deration— when  we  car^  but  little  by  what  majo- 
rities the  nation  was  betrayed,  or  how  many  felons 
were  acquitted  by  their  peers — ^and  when  we  were 
not  afraid  of  being  intoxicated  by  the  elevation  of  a 
spirit  too  highly  rectified.  In  England  and  Soot- 
land,  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  may  be 
fcurly  judged  of  by  the  means  which  are  said  to  bo 
necessary  to  counteract  it— -an  immense  standing 
army,  barracks  in  eyery  part  of  the  country,  the 
bill  of  rights  suspended,  and,  in  effect,  a  militaiT' 
despotism.'  The  following  vigorous  and  JuniiwUlu 
passage  is  from  a  speech  made  by  Francis  in  answer 
to  the  remark  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  namely, 
that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  country  if 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr  Francis, 
had  been  drowned  in  their  passage  to  India.  Sir 
Philip  observed  : — *  His  second  reason  for  obtaining 
a  seat  in  parliament,  was  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  own  conduct  if  it  should  be  ques- 
tioned, or  defending  it  if  it  should  be  attacked.  The 
last  and  not  least  urgent  reason  was,  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  defend  the  character  of  his  colleagues, 
not  against  specific  charges,  which  he  was  sure  wmild 
never  be  produced,  but  against  the  language  of 
calumny,  which  endeavoured  to  asperse  without 
daring  to  accuse.  It  was  well  Imown  that  a  gross 
and  public  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  memory  of 
General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson,  by  a  person 
of  high  rank  in  this  country.  He  was  happy  when 
he  heard  that  his  name  was  included  in  it  with 
theirs.  So  highly  did  he  respect  the  character  of 
those  men,  that  he  deemed  it  an  honour  to  share  in 
the  injustice  it  had  suffered.    It  was  in  oonplianoa 
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▼irh  the  forms  of  the  house,  and  not  to  shelter  him- 
idf,  or  out  of  tenderness  to  the  party,  that  he  for- 
bore to  name  him.  He  meant  to  describe  him  so 
exactly  &at  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  declared, 
in  his  place  in  a  great  assembly,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  a  grare  ddiberation,  **  that  it  wonld  hare  been 
happy  ftv  this  country  if  General  Clavering,  Colonel 
Momson,  and  Mr  Francis,  had  been  drowned  in  their 
passage  to  India."  If  this  poor  and  spiteful  invec- 
tiTe  lud  been  uttered  by  a  man  of  no  consequence 
or  repute — ^by  any  light,  trifling,  inconsiderate  person 
--bj  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  for  example — or 
tny  of  tiie  other  silken  barons  of  modern  days,  he 
ifaould  have  heard  it  with  indifference ;  hut  when  it 
was  serionaly  urged,  and  deliberately  insisted  on, 
hf  a  graTe  lord  of  parliament,  by  a  judge,  by  a  man 
of  al^ty  and  eminence  in  his  profession,  whose 
personal  dispoaition  was  serious,  who  carried  gravity 
to  iteraness,  and  sternness  to  ferocity,  it  could  not 
be  recaved  with  indifference,  or  answered  without 
mentment  Such  a  man  would  be  thought  to  have 
inquired  before  he  pronounced.  From  his  mouth  a 
iqvoach  was  a  sentence,  an  inyective  was  a  judg- 
ment The  accidents  of  life,  and  not  any  original 
distinction  that  he  knew  of,  had  placed  him  too 
high,  uid  himself  at  too  great  a  distance  from  him, 
to  admit  of  any  other  answer  than  a  public  defiance 
for  General  Ciarering,  for  Colonel  Monson,  and  for 
binudf.  Thia  was  not  a  party  question,  nor  should 
it  be  left  to  so  feeble  an  adrocate  as  he  was  to  sup- 
poit  it  The  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  of  General 
ClsTering  and  Colonel  Monson  would  assist  him  in 
defending  their  memory.  He  demanded  and  ex- 
pected the  support  of  every  man  of  honour  in  that 
home  and  in  the  kingdom.  What  character  was 
s^  if  sfamder  was  permitted  to  attack  the  reputa- 
tion of  two  of  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous 
men  that  ever  were  employed,  or  ever  perished  in 
the  service  of  their  countiy.  He  knew  that  the 
uitfaority  of  this  man  was  not  without  weight ;  but 
he  bad  an  infinitely  higher  authority  to  oppose  to 
it  He  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  the  merits  of 
Gaieral  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  acknow- 
ledged and  applauded,  in  terms  to  which  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  do  more  than  to  allude — they  were 
rapid  and  eaqyressive.  He  must  not  venture  to 
repeat,  lest  he  should  do  them  injustice,  or  violate 
the  fiarms  of  respect,  where  essentially  he  owed  and 
felt  the  most ;  but  he  was  sufficienUy  understood. 
The  generous  sensations  that  animate  the  royal 
mind  were  easily  distinguished  from  those  which 
nnlcled  in  the  heart  of  that  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience.' 

In  the  last  of  the  private  letters  of  Junius  to 
WoodfUl-~tbe  last,  indeed,  of  his  appearances  in 
that  character— he  says,  with  his  characteristic  ar- 
door  sad  impatience^  *  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this 
(country,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it 
vho  viU  unite  and  stand  together  upon  any  one 
qoeitioo.  But  it  is  all  alike,  vile  and  contemptible.' 
This  was  written  in  Januaiy  1773.  Forty-three 
ytan  afterwax>ds,  in  1816,  Sir  Philip  Francis  thus 
^■^ritesin  aletteron  public  affairs,  addressed  to  Lord 
Holland,  and  the  similarity  in  manner  and  senti- 
ment is  striking.  The  style  is  not  unworthy  of 
Jonios: — *My  mind  sickens  and  revolts  at  the 
Kcnes  of  public  depravity,  of  personal  baseness,  and 
of  niinons  fbUy,  little  less  than  universal,  which 
have  passed  before  us,  not  in  dramatic  representa- 
tion, inX  in  real  action,  since  the  year  1792,  in  the 
goyemment  of  this  once  flourishing  aa  well  as  Seri- 
ous kingdom.  In  that  period  a  deadly  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  the  moral  character  of  the  nation, 
^  even  in  the  instinct  of  the  gregarious  multitude. 
^unoR  of  any  kind,  if  it  existed,  might  excite  action. 


With  still  many  generous  exceptions,  the  body  of 
the  country  is  lost  in  apathy  and  indifference — some- 
times strutting  on  stilts — ^for  the  most  part  grovel- 
ling on  its  bdly — ^no  life-blood  in  the  heart — and 
instead  of  reason  or  reflection,  a  caput  mortuum  for 
a  head-piece;  of  all  revolutions  this  one  is  the 
worst,  becanse  it  makes  any  other  impossible.** 

Among  the  lighter  sketches  of  Francis  may  be 
taken  the  following  brief  characters  of  Fox  and 
Pitt :— « They  know  nothhig  of  Mr  Fox  who  think 
that  he  was  what  is  commonly  called  toell  educated, 
I  know  that  it  was  directly  or  very  nearly  the  re- 
verse. His  mind  educated  itself,  not  by  early  study 
or  instruction,  but  by  active  listening  and  rapid 
apprehension.  He  said  so  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  he  and  Mr  Burke  parted.  His  powerful 
understanding  grew  like  a  forest  oak,  not  by  culti- 
vation, but  by  neglect  Mr  Pitt  was  a  plant  of  an 
inferior  order,  though  marvellous  in  its  kind — a 
smooth  bark,  with  the  deciduous  pomp  and  decora- 
tion of  a  rich  foliage,  and  blossoms  and  flowers 
which  drop  off  of  themselves,  and  leave  the  tree 
naked  at  last  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  He,  indeed, 
as  I  suspect,  had  been  educated  more  than  enough, 
imtil  there  was  nothing  natural  and  spontaneous  left 
in  him.  He  was  too  polished  and  accurate  in  the 
minor  embeUishments  of  his  art  to  be  a  great  artist 
in  anything.  He  could  have  painted  the  boat,  and 
the  fiiah,  and  the  broken  nets,  but  not  the  two  fisher- 
men. He  knew  his  audience,  and,  with  or  without 
eloquence,  how  to  summon  the  generous  passions  to 
his  applause.    The  human  eye  soon  grows  weary 

*  The  character  of  Francis  ia  seen  in  the  f oOowIng  admir- 
able observation,  which  ia  at  once  acute  and  profound  :— 
*  With  a  calloua  heart  there  can  be  no  genius  in  the  imagina- 
tion or  wisdom  in  the  mind ;  and  therefore  the  prayer  with 
equal  truth  and  sublimity  says—**  Incline  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom."  Resolute  thoughts  find  words  for  themselTes,  and 
make  their  own  yehide.  Impreasloo  and  expresBioa  are  rela- 
tive ideas.  He  who  feels  deeply  will  express  strongly.  The 
language  of  blight  sensations  is  naturally  feeble  and  superficial.' 
—Bfftectiotu  OH  the  Abundance  ((f  Paper.  ISlO.^Francis  ex- 
celled in  pointed  and  pithy  expression.  After  his  return  to 
parliament  in  1784,  he  gave  groat  offence  to  Mr  Pitt,  by  ex- 
claiming, after  he  had  pronounced  an  animated  eulogy  on  Lord 
Chatham,  *  But  he  is  dead,  and  has  left  nothing  in  this  world 
that  resembles  him !  *  In  a  speech  delivered  at  a  political  meet- 
ing in  1817,  he  nid,  *  We  live  in  times  that  oaU  for  wisdom  in 
contemplation  and  virtue  in  action ;  but  in  which  virtue  and 
wisdom  will  not  do  without  resolution.'  When  the  property- 
tax  was  imposed,  he  exclaimed,  *  that  the  mlnistere  were  now 
coming  to  the  life-blood  of  the  country,  and  the  more  they 
wanted  the  less  they  would  get.'  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland, 
written  in  1816,  he  remarks,  *  Whether  you  look  up  to  the  top 
or  down  to  the  bottom,  whether  yon  moimt  with  the  froth  or 
sink  with  the  sediment,  no  rank  in  this  country  can  support  a 
perfectly  degraded  name.'  *  My  recital,'  he  says  to  Lord  Hol- 
land, *  shall  be  inflicted  on  you,  as  if  it  were  an  operation,  with 
compassion  for  the  patient,  with  the  brevity  of  impatience  and 
the  rapidity  of  youth ;  for  I  feel  or  fancy  that  I  am  gradually 
growing  young  sgain,  in  my  way  back  to  infancy.  The  taper 
that  bums  in  the  socket  flashes  more  than  once  before  it  dies. 
I  would  not  long  outlive  myself  if  I  oould  hrip  it,  like  maae  of 
my  old  friends  who  pretend  to  be  alive,  when  to  my  certain 
knowledge  they  have  been  dead  these  seven  yean.*  The  writer 
of  a  memoir  of  Francis,  in  the  Annual  Obituary  (1820),  states 
that  one  of  his  maxims  was,  *  That  the  views  of  every  one 
should  be  directed  towards  a  solid,  however  moderate  inde- 
pendence, without  which  no  man  can  be  happy  or  even  honest.' 
There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  (too  close  to  be  accidental) 
in  a  private  letter  by  Junius  to  his  publisher  Woodfall,  dated 
March  5, 1778 :  *  As  for  myself,  be  assured  that  I  am  far  above 
all  pecuniary  views,  and  no  other  person  I  think  has  any  claim 
to  share  with  you.  Make  the  most  of  it,  therefore,  and  let  an 
your  views  in  life  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however  moderate 
independenoo.  Without  it  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even 
honest.' 
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of  an  unbounded  plain,  and  sooner,  I  belieye,  than 
of  any  limited  portion  of  space,  whatever  its  dimen- 
sions may  be.  There  is  a  calm  delight,  a  doic4 
riposo,  in  viewing  tlie  smooth-shaven  verdure  of  a 
bowling  green  as  long  as  it  is  near.  You  must  learn 
from  repetition  that  those  properties  are  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  a  flat  surface,  and  that  flat  and 
tiresome  are  synonymous.  The  works  of  nature, 
which  command  admiration  at  once,  and  never  lose 
it,  are  compounded  of  grand  inequalities.' 

[Jtmittii  Celebrated  Letter  to  ike  Kiang,^ 
To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  AdTertifler.^l9th  December  176B. 

Si  a — When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  power- 
ful people  are  observed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  wrongs  they  have  suffered ;  when,  instead  of  sink- 
ing into  submission,  they  are  roused  to  resistance,  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  eveiy  inferior  considera- 
tion must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  and 
to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and  false- 
hood can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can 
no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let 
us  suppose  a  gracious  well-intentioned  prince  made 
sensible  at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people, 
and  of  bis  own  disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks 
round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks  for  no  advice  but 
how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest 
man  were  permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms 
he  would  address  himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be 
imagined,  no  matter  how  improbable,  that  the  first  pre- 
judice against  his  character  Is  removed ;  that  the  cere- 
monious difficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most 
honourable  affection  to  his  king  and  country ;  and  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough 
to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to 
listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted  with  the 
vain  impertinence  of  fonns,  he  would  deliver  his  sen- 
timents with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without 
respect: — 

Sir — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  origi- 
nally the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  which 
has  attended  your  government,  that  you  should  never 
have  been  acquaint  with  the  language  of  truth  till 
you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  edu- 
cation. We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  mdulgent 
allowance  for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in 
your  youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from 
the  natural  benevolence  of  your  disposition.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct  deliberate 
purpose  to  invade  those  original  rights  of  your  sub- 
jects on  which  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties 
depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  entertain  a 
suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we  should 
long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very 
distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doc- 
trine inculcated  by  our  laws,  '  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,'  is  admitted  without  reluctance.  We  sepa- 
rate the  amiable  good-natured  prince  from  the  folly 
and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the  private  virtues 
of  the  man  nx>m  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether 
your  majesty's  condition,  or  that  of  the  Knglish  na- 
tion, would  deserve  most  to  be  lamented.  I  would 
prepare  your  mind  for  a  favourable  reception  of  truth, 
by  removine  every  painful  offensive  idea  of  personal 
reproach,  i  our  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but 
that,  as  ihey  are  reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to 
separate  your  person  from  your  government,  so  you^  in 
your  turn,  would  distinguish  between  the  conduct 
which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 


that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  tempoiwy  in* 
terest  and  miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared  (and«  I 
doubt  not,  a  sincere)  resolution  of  giving  universal 
satisfaction  to  your  subjects.  You  found  tl^m  pleaMd 
with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince,  whose  countenance 
promised  even  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal  to  you 
not  only  from  principle  but  passion.  It  was  not  a 
cold  prefession  of  allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate^ 
but  a  partial,  animated  attachment  to  a  favourite 
prince,  the  native  of  their  country.  They  did  not 
wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the 
future  blessings  of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  ad- 
vance the  dearest  tribute  of  their  affections.  Such, 
sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who  now  sur- 
round your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  thoae 
unworthy  opinions  with  which  some  interested  per- 
sons have  laboured  to  possess  you.  Distrust  the  men 
who  tell  you  that  the  English  are  naturally  light  and 
inconstant;  that  they  complain  without  a  cau«e. 
Withdraw  your  confidence  eoually  from  all  parties ; 
from  ministen,  favourites,  and  relations ;  and  let  there 
be  one  moment  in  vour  life  in  which  you  have  con- 
sulted your  own  understanding. 

When  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman, believe  me,  sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  pay 
a  very  ill-judged  compliment  to  one  part  of  your  suIh 
jects  at  the  expense  of  another.  While  the  natives  of 
Scotland  are  not  in  actual  rebellion,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  protection ;  nor  do  I  mean  to 
condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some  encouragement  to 
the  novelty  of  their  affection  for  the  house  of  Hanover. 
I  am  read  y  to  hope  for  everything  from  their  new-bom 
zeal,  and  irom  the  f\ituie  steadiness  of  their  allegiance. 
But  hitherto  they  have  no  claim  to  your  favour.  To 
honour  them  with  a  determined  predilection  and  con- 
fidence, in  exclusion  of  your  English  subjects^who 
placed  your  family,  and  in  spite  of  treachery  and  re- 
bellion, have  supported  it,  upon  the  throne — is  a  mis- 
take too  gross  for  even  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of 
youth.  In  this  error  we  see  a  capital  violation  of  the 
most  obvious  rules  of  policy  and  prudence.  We  trace 
it,  however,  to  an  original  bias  in  your  education,  and 
are  ready  to  allow  for  your  inexperience. 

To  the  same  evly  mfluence  we  attribute  it,  thai 
you  have  descended  to  take  a  share  not  only  in  the 
narrow  views  and  interests  of  particular  persons,  but 
in  the  fatal  malignity  of  their  passions.  At  your 
accession  to  the  t^ne  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment was  altered ;  not  from  wisdom  or  delib^tion, 
but  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  your  predecessor. 
A  little  personal  motive  of  pique  and  resentment  was 
sufficient  to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  the  crown  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  this  countiy,  sir,  that  such  men  can 
be  dishonoured  by  the  frowns  of  a  king.  They  were 
dismissed,  but  could  not  be  disgraced. 

Without  entering  into  a  minuter  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  peace,  we  may  observe,  in  the  imprudent 
hurry  with  which  the  first  overtures  from  France  were 
accepted,  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  and 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  strongest  raarits  of  that  pteci- 
pitate  spirit  of  concession  with  which  a  certain  part 
of  your  subjects  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  pur- 
chase a  peace  with  the  natural  enemies  of  this  eeuntiy. 
On  your  part  we  are  satisfied  that  everything  was 
honourable  and  sincere ;  and  if  England  was  sold  to 
France,  we  doubt  not  that  your  majesty  was  equally 
betrayed.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  wwe  matter 
of  grief  and  surprise  to  your  subjeotii,  but  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  their  nresent  discontent. 

Hitherto,  sir,  you  had  oeen  sacrificed  to  the  prqu 
dices  and  passions  of  others.    With  what  fimnesi 
will  you  bear  the  mention  of  your  own  I 

A  man  not  very  honourably  distinguished  in  the 
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world  commcsicefl  »  fonnal  attack  upon  your  faTOuiite ; 
onuidenng  nothlDe  but  how  he  might  best  eipone  his 
perMiD  and  principles  to  detestation,  and  the  national 
dbancter  of  his  countrymen  to  contempt.  The  natiyes 
of  that  ODuntiy,  sir,  are  as  much  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  character,  as  by  your  majesty's  favour.  Like 
another  chostsi  people,  they  have  been  conducted  into 
the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  themselyes  eifec- 
tually  marked  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  is 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  irregular  character 
may  not  be  redeemed ;  the  mistakes  of  one  sex  find 
a  retreat  in  patriotism ;  those  of  the  other  in  devo- 
ti(nu  Mr  Wilkes  brought  with  him  into  politics  the 
same  liberal  sentiments  by  which  his  private  conduct 
had  been  directed ;  and  seemed  to  think,  that  as  there 
are  few  excesses  in  which  an  English  gentleman  may 
not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  latitude  was 
allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political  principles, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I  mean  to 
state,  not  entirely  to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the 
earnestness  of  his  zeal,  he  suffered  some  unwarrant- 
able insinuations  to  escape  him.  He  said  more  than 
moderate  men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  majesty's  personal  resent- 
ment. The  xaTs  of  royal  indignation  collected  upon 
him,  served  only  to  illumine,  and  could  not  consume. 
Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side, 
and  heated  by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views 
and  sentiments  changed  with  his  situation.  Hardly 
Mrions  at  fint,  he  is  now  im  enthusiast.  The  coldest 
bodies  warm  with  opposition ;  the  hardest  sparkle  in 
oollistoB.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics 
as  well  a«  religion.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince 
ouiaelvcf ;  the  passions  are  en^tged,  and  create  a 
matcnal  affection  in  the  min(C  which  forces  us  to 
love  the  cause  for  which  we  suffer.  Is  this  a  conten- 
tioa  worthy  of  a  kingt  Are  you  not  sensible  how 
much  the  meanness  of  the  cause  gives  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule to  the  serious  difficulties  into  which  you  have 
been  betrayed !  The  destruction  of  one  man  has  been 
now  for  many  years  the  sole  object  of  your  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  there  can  be  anything  still  more  dis- 
gracefol,  we  have  seen  for  such  an  (3>ject  the  utmost 
infloenoe  of  the  executive  power,  and  every  ministerial 
ariifioe,  exerted  without  success.  Nor  can  you  ever 
iuceeed,  unless  be  should  be  imprudent  enough  to 
f<»feit  the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you  owe 
join  crown ;  or  unless  your  ministers  should  persuade 
you  to  make  it  a  question  of  force  alone,  and  try  the 
whole  strength  of  government  in  opposition  to  the 
people.  The  lessons  he  has  received  from  experience 
will  TOobably  guard  him  from  such  excess  of  folly ; 
and  m  your  majesty's  virtues  we  find  an  unouestion- 
able  assozance  that  no  illegal  violence  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  we 
would  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws, 
and  even  this  last  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital 
printlples  of  the  constitution,  to  an  ill-advised  un- 
worthy personal  resentment.  From  one  false  step 
you  have  been  betrayed  into  another ;  and  as  the 
cause  was  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter- 
mined that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should 
oonespond  with  the  wisdcnn  and  dignity  of  the  design. 
They  have  reduced  you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
oat  cf  a  variety  of  oifficulties ;  to  a  situation  so  un- 
happy, that  you  can  neither  do  wrong  without  ruin, 
nor  right  without  affliction.  These  worthy  servants 
have  undoubtedly  given  you  many  singular  proofs 
of  their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr 
Wilkee  a  man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously 
transfened  the  question  from  the  rights  and  interests 
of  one  muL,  to  the  most  important  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people ;  and  forced  your  sul^ects,  from  wishing 
well  to  the  caose  of  an  indiTidual,  to  unite  with  him 
in  thair  own.    Let  them  proceed  as  they  have  be^pm, 


and  your  majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 

The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will 
not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation. 
Undecisive  qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  your 
government  still  more  than  open  violence ;  and  with- 
out satisfying  the  people,  will  excite  their  contempt. 
They  have  too  much  understanding  and  spirit  to 
accept  of  an  indirect  satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repeal  as  fonnal  as  the  resolution* 
itself,  can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to 
the  constitution ;  nor  will  anything  less  be  accepted. 
I  can  readily  believe  that  there  is  an  influence  suffi- 
cient to  recall  that  pernicious  vote.  The  House  of 
Commons  undoubtedly  consider  their  duty  to  the 
crown  as  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  To  us 
they  are  indebted  for  only  an  accidental  existence, 
and  have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from  their 
parents  to  their  benefactors  ;  from  those  who  gave 
them  birth  to  the  minister  from  whose  benevolence 
they  derive  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their  poli- 
tiod  life ;  who  has  taken  the  tenderest  care  of  their 
infancy,  and  relieves  their  necessities  without  offend- 
ing their  delicacy.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  their 
integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  condition  so  vile  and 
abject,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  present  estimation 
they  stand  in  is  a  state  of  honour  and  respect,  con- 
sider, sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  ailerwards  proceed. 
Can  you  conceive  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
long  submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible  a  House  of 
Commons  I  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  society 
that  any  form  of  government  in  such  circumstances 
can  long  be  preserved.  In  ours,  the  general  contempt 
of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Such, 
I  am  persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  any 
base  concession  made  by  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and,  as  a  qualifying  measure  would  not  be 
accepted,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether  you 
will,  at  any  hazard,  support  a  set  of  men  who  have 
reduced  you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whether 
you  will  gratify  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  people 
of  England  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely,  that 
you  have  personallv  no  design  against  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  any  view  mconsistent  with  the  good  of  your 
subjects,  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the 
choice  which  it  equally  concerns  your  interest  and 
your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side,  you  hazard  the 
affections  of  all  your  English  subjects ;  you  relinquish 
every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  of  TOur  family  for  ever.  All  this 
you  venture  for  no  object  whatever,  or  for  such  an 
object  as  it  would  be  an  afl^nt  to  you  to  name.  Men 
of  sense  will  examine  your  conduct  with  suspicion ; 
while  those  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  to 
what  degree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you  with  clamours 
equally  insolent  and  unmeaning.  Supposing  it  pos- 
sible that  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue,  you  deter- 
mine at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a 
compensation  either  from  interest  or  ambition.  If 
an  English  king  be  hated  or  despised,  he  must  be  un- 
happy ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  political  truth 
which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of  without  experi- 
ment. But  if  the  English  people  should  no  longer 
confine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive  representa- 
tion of  their  wrongs ;  if,  following  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  iheii  ancestors,  they  should  no  longer  appeal 
to  the  creature  of  the  constitution,  but  to  that  high 
Being  who  gave  them  the  rights  of  humanity,  whose 
gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  surrender,  let  me  ask  you, 
sir,  upon  what  part  of  your  subjects  would  you  rely 
for  assistance ! 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plun- 

*  Of  the  House  o£  Oonmons,  on  the  sol^t  of  the  Middlesex 
electioa. 
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Genera,  who  had  studied  the  law.  His  work  on  the 
English  constitution  was  first  published  in  Holland, 
in  the  French  language.  Tlie  EngUsli  edition,  en- 
larged and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  King  George 
in.,  appeared  in  1775.  De  Ldme  wrote  several 
slight  political  treatises,  and  expected  to  be  patro- 
nised bv  the  British  government  In  this  he  was 
disappointed ;  and  his  circumstances  were  so  reduced, 
that  he  was  glad  to  accept  of  relief  from  the  Literary 
Fund.  He  left  England,  and  ^cd  in  Switzerland  in 
1807,  aged  sixty-two.  The  praise  of  Junius  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  present  generation,  for  De 
Lolme*s  work  has  fidlen  into  neglect  He  evinces 
considerable  acuteness  in  tracing  and  pointing  out 
the  distinguishing  features  of  our  constitution ;  but 
his  work  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
'  solid  ;*  his  admiration  is  too  excessive  and  undis- 
tinguishing  to  be  always  just  Of  the  ease  and 
spirit  with  which  this  foreigner  wrote  our  language, 
we  give  one  specimen,  a  correct  remark  on  the  free- 
dom with  which  Englishmen  complain  of  the  acts  of 
their  government: — *The  agitation  of  the  popular 
mind  is  not  in  England  what  it  would  be  in  otlier 
states;  it  is  not  the  symptom  of  a  profound  and 
general  discontent  and  the  forerunner  of  violent 
commotions.  Foreseen,  regulated,  even  hoped  for 
by  the  constitution,  this  agitation  animates  all  part« 
of  the  state,  and  is  to  1^  considered  only  as  the 
beneficial  vicissitude  of  the  seasons.  The  govern- 
ing power  being  dependent  on  the  nation,  is  often 
thwarted ;  but  so  long  as  it  continues  to  deserve  the 
affection  of  the  people,  it  can  never  be  endangered. 
Like  a  vigorous  tree,  which  stretches  its  branches 
far  and  wide,  the  slightest  breath  can  put  it  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  it  acquires  and  exerts  at  every  moment  a 
new  degree  of  force,  and  resists  the  winds  by  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  its  fibres  and  the  depth  of 
its  roots.  In  a  word,  whatever  revolutions  may  at 
times  happen  among  the  persons  who  conduct  the 
public  affairs  in  England,  they  never  occasion  the 
sh(Jrte8t  interruption  of  the  power  of  the  laws,  or 
the  smallest  diminution  of  the  security  of  indivi- 
duals. A  man  who  should  have  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  state — what  do  I 
say  ? — ^though  he  had,  like  another  VatiniuH,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  united  detestation  of  all  parties, 
might  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  by 
keeping  within  the  bounds  required  by  them,  con- 
tinue to  set  both  his  enemies  and  the  whole  nation 
at  defiance' 

DR  ADAM  BHTTH. 

Dr  Adau  SBfiTH's  Wealth  of  Natiofu,  published 
in  1776,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of 
political  economy.  Some  of  its  leading  principles 
had  been  indicated  by  Hobbes  and  Locke ;  Hume  in 
his  essays  had  also  stated  some  curious  results  re- 
specting wealth  and  trade ;  and  several  French 
writers  had  made  considerable  advances  towards  the 
formation  of  a  system.  Smith,  however,  alter  a 
labour  of  ten  years,  produced  a  complete  system  of 
political  economy,  and  the  execution  of  his  work 
evinces  such  indefatigable  research,  so  much  saga- 
city, learning,  and  information,  derived  from  arts 
and  manufactures,  no  less  than  from  books,  that  the 
*  Wealth  of  Nations*  must  always  bo  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  works  in  political  philosophy  which 
tlic  world  has  produced.  Its  leading  principles,  as 
enumerated  by  its  best  and  latest  commentator,  Mr 
M^Culloch,  may  be  thus  summed  up ; — *  He  showe<l 
that  the  only  source  of  the  opulence  of  nations  is 
labour ;  that  the  natural  wish  to  augment  our  for- 
tunes and  rise  in  the  world  is  the  cause  of  riches 
being  accnuiulated    He  demonstrated  that  labour 


is  productive  of  wealth,  when  employed  in  niina- 
factures  and  commerce,  as  well  as  when  it  is  em* 
ployed  in  tlie  cultivation  of  land;  he  traced  the 
various  means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered 
most  efiective ;  and  gave  a  most  admirable  analysis 
and  exposition  of  the  prodigious  addition  made  to 
its  efficacy  by  its  division  among  difierent  indivi- 
duals and  countries,  and  by  the  employment  of 
accumidated  wealth  or  capital  in  industrious  un- 
dertakings.   He  also  showed,  in  opposition  to  the 
commonly  received  opinions  of  the  merchants,  poli- 
ticians, and  statesmen  of  his  time,  that  wealth  does 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  bat  I 
in  the  abundance  of  the  various  necessaries,  oooTe- 1 
niences,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life ;  that  it  is  in 
every  case  sound  policy  to  leave  individuals  to  pnr- ' 
sue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way;  that,  in 
prosecuting  branches  of  industry  advantageoos  to 
themselves,  they  necessarily  prosecute  such  as  are 
at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  public ;  and  | 
that  every  regulation  intended  to  force  industry  into  ' 
particular  channels,  or  to  determine  tlie  species  of 
commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  between  | 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  or  between  dis- 1 
tant  and  independent  countries,  is  impoUtic  and 
pernicious.'*    Though  correct  in  his  fundamental 
positions,  Dr  Smith  has  been  shown  to  be  guilty  of 
several  errors.    He  does  not  always  reason  correctly 
from  the  principles  he  lays  down ;  and  some  of  his 
distinctions  (as  that  between  the  different  classes  of 
society  as  productive  and  unproductive  consumers) 
have  been  shown,  by  a  more  carefhl  analysts  and 
observation,  to  be  unfounded.    But  these  defects  do 
not  touch  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work, '  which 
produced,'  says  Mackintosh,  *  an  immediate,  general, 
and  irrevocable  change  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civilised  states. 
In  a  few  years  it  began  to  alter  Laws  and  treaties, 
and  has  made  its  way,  throughout  the  convulsions 
of  revolution  and  conquest,  to  a  due  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  men,  with  far  less  than  the  averse 
obstructions  of  prejudice  and  daniour,  wliich  choke 
tlie  channels  through  which  truth  flows  into  prsc- 
tice.'    In  this  work,  as  in  his  *  Moral  Sentiments,' 
Dr  Smith  is  copious  and  happy  in  his  illnstratioas. 
The  following  account  of  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  very  finely  written : — *  Obserrc 
the  accommodation  of  the  most  common  artificer 
or  day-labourer  in  a  civilised  and  thriving  country, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  people, 
of  whose  industry  a  part  though  but  a  snuul  part 
has  been  employed  in  procuring  him  this  accom- 
modation, exceeds  all  computatioo.     The  woollen 
coat  for  example,  which  covers  the  day-labourer,  ss 
coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  produce 
of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude  or  work- 
men.    The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the  wool  the 
wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dver,  the  scribbler,  the 
spinner,  the  weaver,  the  taUer,  the  dresser,  witli 
many  others,  must  all  join  their  different  arti  in 
order  to  complete  even   this  homely  production. 
How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  besides,  most 
have  been  employed  in  transporting  the  materials 
from  some  of  those  workmen  to  others,  who  often 
live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country  ?     IIow 
much  commerce  and  navigation  in  particular,  how 
many  ship-builders,  sailors,  sail-mnkers,  rope-makers, 
must  have  been  employed  in  order  to  bring  toge- 
ther the  different  drugs  made  use  of  by  the  dyer, 
which  often  come  fW>m  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
world?    What  a  variety  of  labour,  too,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prvMlucc  the  tools  of  the  meanest  of  those 
workmen!     To  say  nothing  of  such  complicated 
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mtcbine*  u  t1>e  ahip  of  tlie  uulor.  the  mill  of  the 
fuUer,  nr  even  the  loom  of  the  weaTcr.  let  u>  conii- 
der  oil}-  what  a  Torietj  of  labour  ii  requiaite  in 
order  la  fonn  tliat  very  fimple  machine,  the  ihenn 
vith  which  the  ihepherd  dips  the  wool.  The  miner, 
the  bnilder  of  the  ftunace  for  imelting  the  ore,  the 
feller  of  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be 
nude  OK  of  in  the  imelting-honse,  the  brickmaker. 
the  bricklajer,  the  workmen  who  attend  the  furnace, 
the  mitlwriKht,  tlie  forger,  the  imith.  muat  all  of 
tbtm  join  their  difiercnt  orti  in  order  to  prodnce 
them.  Were  we  to  examine  in  the  aame  manner 
ill  the  different  parta  of  his  dreaa  and  bnuaehtdd 
famitiue,  the  cnarae  linen  ahirt  which  lie  wear*  next 
hit  akin,  the  ilioea  which  cover  hii  feet,  the  bed 
which  he  liea  on.  and  oU  the  difftrent  parti  which 
moipaK  it,  the  kitchen-Rrate  at  which  he  prepares 
bit  rictoala,  the  coals  which  he  makes  use  uf  for 
that  porpoae,  dng  from  the  bowel*  of  the  earth,  and 
broogfat  to  him.  perliapa,  hj  n  long  soa  and  a  lon|i; 
bnd-nrriajte.  all  the  other  ateniili  of  bis  kitchen, 
•11  the  farnittire  of  his  table,  tlie  knives  and  forks, 
the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon  wliich  be  serves 
Dp  and  divides  his  victuals,  the  difTercnt  hands  em- 
plnj^  in  preparing  hia  brood  and  his  beer,  the  glosa 
window  which  luta  in  the  heat  and  the  light,  and 
keeps  out  (he  viad  and  the  rain,  with  all  the  know- 
ledge and  ait  requisite  for  preparing  that  beautiful 
and  happy  invention,  without  which  these  northern 
parti  i£  the  world  could  acarcc  have  afTurded  a  very 
comfnrtable  habitation,  together  with  the  toola  of 
an  the  different  workmen  employed  in  producing 
Ihoae  different  conveniences;  if  we  examine.  1  aay. 
all  these  things,  and  conaider  what  a  variety  of 
laboar  is  employed  about  each  of  them,  we  shsll  be 
Knaible  that,  without  the  osaiatancc  and  co-opcra- 
tipn  of  many  thouaanda,  the  very  nieaneat  peraon  ir 
»  civiliaed  country  could  not  be  provided,  even  ac- 
cording to,  what  we  very  folaely  imagine,  the  eoa) 
and  aimtde  manner  in  which  be  is  commonly  occom- 
modateil.  Compared,  indeed,  with  the  more  eitra- 
rigant  luxury  of  the  great,  his  accommodation  niual 
no  doabt  appear  extremely  aimple  and  eosyi  and 
yet  it  may  be  true,  perhapa.  that  the  accommoda- 
tioa  of  a  European  prince  does  not  always  so  much 
exceed  that  of  an  industrious  and  frugal  peasant,  aa 
the  Bocommodation  of  the  latter  exceedi  that  of 
many  an  Afrioui  king,  the  absolute  maaten  of  the 
lives  and  libertiei  of  leu  thoniand  naked  savugcB.' 


kind  of  reputation."  His  Poor  JtirhanTt 
containing  some  homely  and  raluable  rules  of  life, 
'as  begun  in  1782.  Between  the  yoara  1747  and 
754  he  communicated  to  hia  friend,  Peter  Collin- 
lun,  a  series  of  letters  detailing  Aev  EiperimaU 


As  Adam  Smith  taught  how  the  wealth  of  natiot 
might  be  accnmnlated  and  preserved,  ])r  Benjahi 
FaAnauii   (170G-1790].  with  a  humbkr  aim.  but 
with   scarcely  tesa  practical  aajpicity.  applied  the 
I    sonic  IciiuinB  to  individuals.    By  hia  admirable  writ- 
I    inga.  and  still  more  admirable  life  he  inculcated  t)te 
*irtiie<  of  industry,  fmgality,  and  independence  of 
thooght,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  benefactors 
I    of  mankind.    Franklin  was  a  native  of  Boston 
I     America,  and  was  bninght   up  to  the  trade  of 
I     printer.     By  unceaaing  industry  nnd  strong  natu 
I    laii>nta  (whk'h  he  assiduously  cultivated),  he  rote 
I    he  one  of  the  reprcaentativea  of  lliiladelphia,  and 
after  the  separation  of  America  from  Britair    ' 
was  ambassador  for  the  atatea  at  the  court  of  Fn 
Several  importnnt  trtatiea  were  negotiated  by 
and  in  all  the  liune  and  fortunes  of  his  native  c 
try — its  atrnggtcs,  disasters,  and  successes — he  bore 
a  ptwninent  part.    Tlie  writings  of  Franklin   "- 
not  QUDxrrous;  he  alrnya,  as  lie  informa  us.  'i 
grvaUt  value  on  a  doa-  of*  good  than  on  any  other 


BoiJaiaiD  PranklliL 
and  Obttnationn  on  KlectnciUi,  made  at  Philadtlphia, 
in  which  he  eatablishcd  the  scientific  f<u:t,  that 
electricity  and  lightning  ore  the  anme.  His  experi- 
mento,  aa  described  by  himself,  hare  an  air  of  wonder 
and  romance.  He  made  a  kite  of  a  silk  handker- 
chief, and  set  it  up  into  the  air.  with  a  common  key 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  hempen  string,  by  which  he 
held  the  kite  in  his  hand.  His  sun  watched  with 
him  the  rcanlt ;  clouds  came  and  passed,  and  at 
length  lightning  came;  it  agitated  the  hempen 
cord,  and  emitted  iparks  from  the  key,  which  gave 
him  a  slight  electrical  shock.  The  diacovery  was 
thus  mndci  the  identity  of  lightning  with  electri- 
city was  clearly  manifested;  and  Franklin  was  to 
overcome  by  hia  feelings  at  the  discovery,  that  he 
said  he  could  willingly  at  that  moment  have  died ! 
The  political,  misccllancouR.  and  philoGophlcal  worki 
of  Franklin,  nere  publi'hcil  by  him  in  1779,  and 
were  afterwards  republished,  with  additions,  by  his 
grandson,  in  six  volumes.  Hit  memoir  of  himself  it 
the  mostToluahlc  of  his  mitcellaneaus  pieces;  his 
esaaya  scarcely  exceed  mediocrity  as  literary  compo- 
sitions, hut  they  arc  animated  by  a  spirit  of  beucvo- 
lencc  and  practical  wisdom. 

The  refined  classical  taste  and  learning  of  W^uxiin 
Melmoth  (1710-1799)  enriched  this  period  with  a 
translation  of  Pliny's  Letters,  which  Warton,  a 
highly  competent  judge,  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
few  traoslalions  that  are  better  than  the  original. 
Under  the  assumed  name  of  Fitzotbome.  Melmoth 
also  published  a  volume  of  Letttrt  on  Literary  and 
Moral  Sabjecli.  remarkable  for  elegance  of  style. 
Tlie  tame  autlior  tranalntcd  Cicero't  Lcttert  to 
several  of  his  friends,  and  the  treatises  De  AmifUia 
and  De  Senertatt,  to  which  he  appended  large  and 
vnluable  atmotationt.  Melmoth  was  an  amiable. 
accompliabed,  and  pinut  man,  and  his  chantcter 
ahinca  forth  in  all  hit  writiiigo.  His  tronalationa 
are  atill  the  beat  we  possess ;  and  his  style,  thongh 
sometimes  feeble  from  excess  of  polish  and  orna- 
ment, ia  generally  correct,  perapicuous,  and  musical 
in  constniction. 
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lOn  Thinking,] 
[From  Hdmoth'B  Letters.] 

If  one  would  rate  any  particular  merit  according  to 
its  true  valuation,  it  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
consider  how  far  it  can  be  justly  claimed  by  mankind 
in  general.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  when  I  read  the  very 
uncommon  sentiments  of  your  last  letter,  I  found  their 
judicious  author  rise  in  my  esteem,  by  reflecting  that 
there  is  not  a  more  singular  character  in  the  world 
than  that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely  having 
a  succession  of  ideas  which  lightly  skim  over  the  mind, 
that  can  with  any  propriety  be  styled  by  that  deno- 
mination. It  is  observing  them  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly,, and  ran«nng  them  under  their  respective 
classes ;  it  is  calmly  and  steadily  viewing  our  opinions 
on  every  side,  and  resolutely  tracing  them  through  all 
their  consequences  and  connections,  that  constitutes 
the  man  of  reflection,  and  distinguishes  reason  from 
fancy.  Providence,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have 
formed  any  very  considerable  number  of  our  species 
for  an  extensive  exercise  of  this  higher  faculty,  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  neces- 
sarily restrained  within  the  ordinary  purposes  of  ani- 
mal life.  But  even  if  we  look  up  to  those  who 
move  in  much  superior  orbits,  and  who  have  oppor- 
tunities to  improve,  vas  well  as  leisure  to  exercise 
their  understandings,  we  shall  find  that  thinking 
is  one  of  the  least  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated 
humanity. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind  which  meets 
with  many  obstructions  to  check  its  just  and  free 
direction ;  but  there  are  two  principles  which  prevail 
more  or  less  in  the  constitutions  of  most  men,  that 
particularly  contribute  to  keep  this  faculty  of  the  soul 
unemployed ;  I  mean  pride  and  indolence.  To  des- 
cend to  truth  through  the  tedious  progression  of  well- 
examined  deductionM,  is  considered  as  a  reproach  to 
the  quickness  of  understanding,  as  it  is  much  too 
laborious  a  method  for  any  but  Uiose  who  are  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  and  resolute  activity  of  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  greater  part  of  our  species  generally  choose 
either  to  seize  upon  their  conclusions  at  once,  or  to  take 
them  by  rebound  from  others,  as  best  suiting  with  their 
vanity  or  their  laziness.  Accordingly,  Mr  Locke  ob- 
serves, that  there  are  not  so  many  errors  and  wrong 
opinions  in  the  world  as  is  generally  imagined.  Not 
that  he  thinks  mankind  are  by  any  means  uniform  in 
embracing  truth ;  but  because  the  majority  of  them, 
he  maintains,  have  no  thought  or  opinion  at  all 
about  those  doctrines  concerning  which  they  raise  the 
greatest  clamour.  Like  the  common  soldiers  in  an 
army,  they  follow  where  their  leaders  direct,  without 
knowing,  or  even  inquiring  into  the  cause  for  which 
they  so  warmly  contend. 

Ijiis  will  account  for  the  slow  steps  by  which  truth 
has  advanced  in  the  world  on  one  side,  and  for  those 
absurd  systems  which  at  diflcrent  periods  have  had 
a  universal  currency  on  the  other  ;  for  there  is  a 
strange  disposition  in  human  nature  either  blindly  to 
tread  the  same  paths  that  have  been  trarcrHcd  by 
others,  or  to  strike  out  into  the  most  devious  extrava- 
gances: the  greater  part  of  the  world  will  either 
totally  renounce  their  reason,  or  rcanon  only  from  the 
wild  suggestions  of  a  heated  imagination. 

From  the  same  source  may  be  derived  those  divi- 
sions and  animosities  which  break  the  union  both  of 
public  and  private  societies,  and  turn  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  human  intercourse  into  dissonance  and 
contention.  For,  while  men  judge  and  act  by  such 
measures  as  have  not  been  proved  by  the  standard  of 
dispassionate  reason,  thcv  must  equally  be  mistaken 
in  their  estimates  both  of  their  own  conduct  and  that 
of  others. 

If  we  turn  our  view  from  active  to  contemplative 


life,  we  may  have  occasion,  perhaps,  to  remark  that 
thinking  is  no  less  uncommon  in  the  literary  than  the 
civil  world.  The  number  of  those  writers  who  can, 
with  any  justness  of  expression,  be  termed  thinking 
authors,  would  not  form  a  very  copious  library,  though 
one  were  to  take  in  all  of  that  kind  which  both  ancient 
and  modem  times  have  produced.  Necessarily,  I 
imagine,  must  one  exclude  from  a  collection  of  this 
sort  all  critics,  commentators,  translators,  and,  in 
short,  all  that  numerous  under-tribe  in  the  oommon- 
wcalth  of  literature  that  owe  their  existence  merely 
to  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  should  xvject,  for  the 
same  reason,  such  compilers  as  Valerius  Maximusand 
Aulus  Oellius :  though  it  must  be  owned,  indeed,  their 
works  have  acquired  an  accidental  value,  as  they  pre- 
serve to  us  several  curious  traces  of  antiquity,  which 
time  would  otherwise  have  entirely  worn  out.  Thow 
teeming  geniuses,  likewise,  who  have  propagated  the 
fruits  of  their  studies  through  a  long  series  of  tracts^, 
would  have  little  pretence,  I  believe,  to  beadmitteil  an 
writers  of  reflection.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  re|!7t>t 
the  loss  of  those  incredible  numbers  of  compontionti 
which  some  of  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  producfd : 

Quale  fuit  Caad  rapido  fcrvmtiua  anmi 
Ingeniiun ;  capais  quern  fama  est  caw,  IILriaqoe 
Ambustum  propriiH. — Jlor. 

Thus  Epicurus,  we  are  told,  left  behind  him  ihttc 
hundred  volumes  of  his  own  works,  wherein  he  bail 
not  inserted  a  single  quotation  ;  and  we  have  it  upon 
the  authority  of  Varro's  own  words,  that  he  himself 
composed  four  hundred  and  ninety  books.  Seneca 
assures  us  that  Didymus  the  grammarian  wrote  no 
less  than  four  thousand ;  but  Origen,  it  seems,  was  yrt 
more  prolific,  and  extended  his  performances  even  to 
six  thousand  treatises.  It  is  obvious  to  imagine  with 
what  sort  of  materials  the  productions  of  such  expe- 
ditious workmen  were  wrought  up:  sound  thou^^ht 
and  well-matured  reflections  could  have  no  share,  we 
may  be  sure,  in  these  hasty  performances.  Thuii  are 
books  multiplied,  whilst  authors  are  scaree ;  and  so 
much  easier  is  it  to  write  than  to  think!  But  nhsH 
I  not  myself,  Palamedes,  prove  an  instance  that  it  i^ 
so,  if  I  suspend  any  longer  your  own  more  important 
reflections,  by  interrupting  you  with  such  as  mine! 

[On  Cofwenatifm.l 


[From  the 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  look  back  upon  that 

philosophical  week  which  I  lately  enjoyed  at ; 

as  there  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  social  life  which  afliiH^ 
more  real  satisfaction  than  those  hours  which  one 
posses  in  rational  and  unreserved  oonvenation.  Th<» 
free  communication  of  sentiments  amongst  a  set  of 
ingenious  and  speculative  friends,  such  as  those  >ou 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  throws  the  mind 
into  the  most  advantageous  exercise,  and  shows  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  its  opinions,  with  greater  force 
of  conviction  than  any  other  method  we  can  employ. 

That  '  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,'  is  true 
in  more  views  of  our  species  than  one ;  and  society 
gives  strength  to  our  reason,  as  well  af  polish  to  our 
manners.  The  soul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  om 
solitary  contemplations,  is  insensibly  drawn  by  a  snit 
of  constitutional  bias,  which  generally  leads  her 
opinions  to  the  side  of  her  inclinations.  Hence  it  i^ 
that  she  contracts  those  peculiarities  of  reasoning,  and 
little  habits  of  thinking,  which  so  often  confirm  htY 
in  the  most  fantastical  errors ;  but  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  recover  the  mind  from  this  false  bent  than 
the  counter-warmth  of  impartial  debate.  Convrr«a- 
tion  opens  our  views,  and  gives  our  faculties  a  nx'ir 
vigorous  play ;  it  puts  us  upon  turning  oar  notions  on 
every  side,  and  holds  them  up  to  a  light  that  di»coT<-r« 
those  latent  flaws  which  would  probably  have  bun 
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cgpcalcd  in  tlie  gloom  of  unagitated  abstnction. 
Aeoordingly,  one  maj  remark  that  most  of  those  wild 
■  doctrixMB  which  hare  been  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
,  iuve  generally  owed  their  birth  to  personii  whose  cir- 
I  cuoutances  or  diBpositions  have  given  them  the  fewest 
I  opportunities  of  canTSfising  their  respective  sjrstems 
in  the  way  of  free  and  friendly  debate.     Had  the 
'  uthors  of  many  an  extrayagant  hypothesis  discussed 
'  their  principles  in  private  circles,  ere  thev  had  given 
rest  to  them  in  public,  the  observation  of  Varro  had 
I  nerer  perhaps  been  made  (or  never,  at  least,  with  so 
much  justice),  that  '  there  is  no  opinion  so  absurd, 
bat  has  some  philosopher  or  other  to  produce  in  its 
rappoit.' 
I     Upon  this  prindple  I  imagine  it  is  that  some  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  antiquity  are  written  in  the  dia- 
logue manner.    Plato  and  Tully,  it  should  seem, 
,  Uwn^t  truth  could  never  be  examined  with  more 
adrantflge  than  amidst  the  amicable  opposition  of 
well-regulated  convenw.     It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
t«abjects  of  a  serious  and  philosophical  kind  were  more 
frequently  the  topics  of  Greek  and  Roman  conversa- 
tions than  they  are  of  ours  ;  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  had  not  yet  given  occasion  to  those  pruden- 
tial reasons  which  may  now  perhaps  restrain  a  more 
free  exchange  of  sentiments  amongst  us.    There  was 
»)niething,  likewise,  in  the  very  scenes  themselves 
where  they  usually  ansembled,  that  almost  unavoid- 
ably turned  the  stream  of  their  conversations  into  this 
uefol  chaoneL    Their  rooms  and  gaidens  were  gene- 
rally adorned,  you  know,  with  the  statues  of  the 
greatest  ma«terv  of  reanou  that  had  then  appeared  in 
the  world ;  and  while  Socrates  or  Aristotle  stood  in 
their  view,  it  is  no  wonder  their  discourse  fell  upon 
those  subjects  which  such  animating  representations 
would  naturally  suggest.      It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  many  of  those  ancient  pieces  which  are  drawn  up 
in  the  dialogue  manner  were  no  imaginary  conversa- 
tions invented  by  their  authors,  but  faithful  tran- 
Kriptsfrom  real  life.    And  it  is  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  aa  much  as  any  other,  which  contributes  to 
give  them  that  lemarkable  advantage  over  the  gene- 
rality of  modem  compositions  which  have  been  formed 
opon  the  same  plan.    I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  could 
Marody  oauie  more  than  three  or  four  of  this  kind 
which  have  appeared  in  our   language  worthy  of 
notice.   My  Lord  Shaflesbuiy's  dialogue,  entitled  The 
Moralists,  Mr  Addison's  upon  Ancient  Coins,   Mr 
Spenoe's  upon  the  Odyssey,  together  with  those  of  my 
very  tngenioua  (nend,  Philemon   to  llydaspes,  are 
almost  the  only  productions  in  this  way  which  have 
hitherto  come   forth   amongst  us   with  advantage. 
These,  indeed,  are  all  master-pieces  of  the  kind,  and 
written  in  the  true  spirit  of  learning  and  politeness. 
1  he  cenveraation  in  e»ch  of  these  most  elegant  pcrfor- 
manoes  is  conducted,  not  in  the  usual  absurd  method 
of  introducing  one  disputant  to  be  tamely  silenced  by 
the  ethcT,  but  in  the  more  lively  dramatic  manner, 
where  a   just  contrast  of  chaxacters    is  preserved 
throoghoat,  and  where  the  several  speakers  support 
their  renpeetive  sentiments  with  all  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  a  well-bred  opposition. 

WnxiAii  Harru  (1720-1770),  a  dissenting  di- 
vine in  Devonshire,  published  historical  memoirs  of 
James  L,  Charles  L,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Charles 
n.  These  works  were  written  in  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  Bayle,  the  text  being,  subordinate  to  the 
D(ites  and  illustrations.  Very  frequently  only  a 
■ingle  line  of  the  memoir  is  contained  in  the  page, 
the  rest  being  wholly  notes.  As  depositories  of  ori- 
(rinal  papers,  the  memoirs  of  Harris  (which  arc  still 
to  be  met  with  in  five  volumes)  are  valuable :  the 
original  part  is  trifling  in  extent,  and  written  with- 
out either  merit  or  pretension. 

J  AXES  HABaifl  of^Sdisbury,  a  learned  and  bene- 


volent man,  published  in  1744  treatises  on  art,  on 
music  and  painting,  and  on  happiness.  He  after- 
wards (1751)  produced  his  celebrated  work,  Hermes, 
or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Universal  Gram- 
mar. The  definitions  of  Harris  are  considered  arbi- 
trary and  often  unnecessary,  and  his  rules  are  com- 
plicated ;  but  his  profound  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature,  and  liis  general  learning,  supplying  nu- 
merous illustrations,  enabled  him  to  produce  a 
curious  and  valuable  publication.  Every  writer  on 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  grammar  must  consult 
*  Hermes.'  Unfortunately  the  study  of  the  ancient 
dialects  of  the  nortiiem  nations  was  little  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  Mr  Harris,  and  to  this  cause  (as  was 
the  case  also  with  many  of  the  etymological  distinc- 
tions in  Johnson's  Dictionary)  must  be  attributed 
some  of  his  errors  and  the  imperfection  of  his  plan. 
Mr  Harris  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune :  he  sat 
several  years  in  parliament,  and  was  successively  a 
lord  of  the  admiralty  and  lord  of  the  treasury.  In 
1774  he  was  made  secretary  and  comptroller  to  the 
queen,  wliich  he  held  till  his  death  in  1760.  His 
son.  Lord  Malmesbury,  published,  in  1801,  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
Harris  relates  the  following  interesting  anecdote  of 
a  Greek  pilot>  to  sliow  that  even  among  the  present 
Greeks,  in  the  day  of  servitude,  the  remembrance  of 
their  ancient  glory  is  not  extinct : — *  Wlien  tlic  late 
Mr  Anson  (lord  Anson's  brother)  was  upon  liis 
travels  in  the  East,  he  hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the 
Isle  of  Tenedos.  His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they 
were  sailing  along,  said  with  some  satisfaction, 
**  Tliere  'twas  our  fleet  lay."  Mr  Anson  demanded, 
"  What  fleet  ?"  "  What  fleet !"  replied  the  old  man, 
a  little  piqued  at  the  question,  **  why,  our  Grecian 
fleet  at  the  siege  of  Tk^."  ' 

Two  distinguished  antiquarian  writers,  whose  re- 
searches illustrate  the  history  of  their  native  country, 
may  be  here  mentioned — William  Stukelet  (1687- 
1765),  who  published  Itinerarium  Curtdram,  or  an 
Account  of  the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  Great 
Britain,  An  Account  of  Stoneftenge,  &c.  &c.  Stukeley 
studied  medicine,  but  afterwards  took  orders,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  rector  of  St  George 
church.  Queen  Square,  London.  Edward  King 
(1735-1807),  an  English  barrister,  published  Obser- 
vatiofis  on  A/icient  GastUs,  and  an  elaborate  work,  in 
three  folio  volumes,  Munimenta  Antigua,  descriptive 
of  English  architecture  anterior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

SIB  WILLLAH  BLACKSTONE. 

Sin  William  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  published  in  1765,  exhibit  a  logical 
and  comprehensive  mind,  and  a  correct  taste  in  com- 
position. They  formed  the  first  attempt  to  popu- 
larise legal  knowledge,  and  were  eminently  success- 
ful Junius  and  others  have  attacked  their  author 
for  leaning  too  much  to  the  side  of  prerogative,  and 
abiding  rather  by  precedents  than  by  sense  and 
justice ;  yet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Black- 
stone  was  once  advocating  what  was  considered 
servile  obedience,  he  was  answered  from  his  own 
book!  The  Commentaries  have  not  been  sup- 
planted by  any  subsequent  work  of  the  same  kind, 
but  various  additions  and  corrections  have  been 
made  by  eminent  lawyers  in  late  editions.  Black-  . 
stone  thus  sums  up  the  relative  merits  of  an 
elective  and  hereditary  monarchy  :  —  *  It  must 
be  owned,  an  elective  monarchy  seems  to  be  the 
most  obvious,  and  best  suited  of  any  to  the  ra- 
tional principles  of  government  and  the  freedom 
of  human  nature ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  from 
I  history  that,  in  the  iniancy  and  first  rudiments  of 
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almost  every  state,  the  leader,  chief  magistrate,  or 
prince,  hath  usually  been  elective.  And  if  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  that  state  could  always  con- 
tinue true  to  first  principles,  uninfluenced  by  passion 
or  prejudice,  unassailed  by  corruption,  and  nnawed 
by  violence,  elective  succession  were  as  much  to  be 
desired  in  a  kingdom  as  in  other  inferior  commu- 
nities. The  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  bravest  man 
would  then  be  sure  of  receiving  that  crown  which 
his  endowments  have  merited ;  and  the  sense  of  an 
unbiased  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiesced  in 
by  the  few  who  were  of  different  opinions.  But 
history  and  observation  will  inform  us  that  elections 
of  every  kind,  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature, 
are  too  frequently  brought  about  by  influence,  par- 
tiality, and  artifice;  and  even  where  the  case  is 
otherwise,  these  practices  wiU  be  often  suspected, 
and  as  constantly  charged  upon  the  successful,  by  a 
splenetic  disappointed  minority.  Tliis  is  an  evil  to 
which  all  societies  are  liable ;  as  well  those  of  a  pri- 
vate and  domestic  kind,  as  the  great  community  of 
the  public,  which  regulates  and  includes  the  rest 
But  in  the  former  there  is  this  advantage,  that  such 
suspicions,  if  false,  proceed  no  farther  than  jealousies 
and  murmurs,  wliidi  time  will  efi*ectually  suppress ; 
and,  if  true,  the  injustice  may  be  remedied  by  legal 
means,  by  an  appeal  to  those  tribunals  to  which 
every  member  of  society  has  (by  becoming  such) 
virtually  engaged  to  submit  Whereas  in  the  great 
and  independent  society  which  every  nation  com- 
poses, there  is  no  superior  to  resort  to  but  the  law  of 
nature ;  no  method  to  redress  the  infringements  of 
that  law  but  the  actual  exertion  of  private  force. 
As,  therefore,  between  two  nations  complaining  of 
mutual  injuries,  tlie  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by 
the  law  of  arms,  so  in  one  and  the  same  nation, 
wben  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  common 
union  are  supposed  to  be  invaded,  and  more  especially 
when  the  appointment  of  their  chief  magistrate  is 
alleged  to  be  unduly  made,  the  only  tribunal  to  which 
the  complainants  can  appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of 
battles ;  the  only  process  by  which  the  appeal  can 
be  carried  on  is  that  of  a  civil  and  intestine  war. 
A  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown  is  therefore 
now  established  in  this  and  most  other  countries,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  periodical  bloodshed  and 
misery  which  the  history  of  ancient  imperial  Rome, 
and  the  more  modem  experience  of  Poland  and 
Germany,  may  show  us  are  the  consequences  of 
elective  kingdoms.' 

[On  the  Right  of  Property,'] 
[From  BlackBtonc's  Conunentarios.] 

Tn  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are  informed  by 
holy  writ,  the  aU-bountiful  Creator  gave  to  man 
'  dominion  over  all  the  earth,  tfjod  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  o?er  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moVcth  upon  the  earth.'  This  is  the  only 
true  and  solid  foundation  of  man's  dominion  o?er 
external  things,  whatever  airy  metaphysical  notions 
may  have  been  started  by  fanciful  writerH  upon  this 
subject.  The  earth,  therefore,  and  all  things  therein, 
are  the  general  property  of  all  mankind,  exclusive  of 
other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator. 
And  while  the  eafth  continued  bare  of  inhabitants, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  was  in  common 
among  them,  and  that  erery  one  took  from  the  public 
stock  to  his  own  use  suoh  things  as  his  immediate 
necessities  required. 

These  general  notions  of  property  were  then  suflS- 
ciont  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  human  lifo ;  and 
might,  perhaps,  still  have  answered  them,  had  it  been 
pO!)t»ible  for  mankind  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
primeval  simplicity ;  as  may  be  collected  from  the 


manners  of  many  American  nations,  when  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Europeans ;  and  firom  the  ancient  me- 
thod of  living  among  the  first  Europeans  themsdres, 
if  we  may  credit  either  the  memorials  of  them  pre- 
served in  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  or  the  unifonn 
accounts  given  by  historians  of  those  times  wherein 
erant  omnia  (^mimuma  et  mdivUa  omnibm^  relnii  iMum 
cuncHf  palrinumium  etset.  Not  that  this  communion 
of  good  seems  ever  to  have  been  applicable,  eren  in 
the  earliest  ages,  to  aught  but  the  substance  of  the 
thing,  nor  could  be  extended  to  the  use  of  it  For, 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  he  who  first  began  to 
use  it  acquired  therein  a  kind  of  transient  property,  that 
lasted  so  long  as  he  was  using  it,  and  no  longer ;  or, 
to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  right  of  possefiiion 
continued  for  the  same  time  only  that  the  aiet  of  pes' 
session  lasted.  Thus  the  ground  was  in  common,  and 
no  part  of  it  was  the  permanent  property  of  any  man 
in  particular ;  yet,  whoever  was  in  the  occupation  of 
any  determinate  spot  of  it,  for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the 
like,  acquired  for  the  time  a  sort  of  ownership,  from 
which  it  would  have  been  unjust,  and  contiuy  to  the 
law  of  nature,  to  have  driven  him  by  force ;  but  the 
instant  that  he  quitted  the  use  or  occupatibn  of  it, 
another  might  seize  it  without  injustice.  Thus  also  a 
vine  or  other  tree  might  be  said  to  be  in  common,  as 
all  men  were  equally  entitled  to  its  produce ;  and  yet 
any  private  individual  might  gain  the  sole  property  of 
the  fruit,  which  he  had  gathered  for  his  own  repast ; 
a  doctrine  well  illustrate  by  Cicero,  who  comparer 
the  world  to  a  great  theatre,  which  is  common  to  the 
public,  and  yet  the  place  which  any  man  has  taken  is 
lor  the  time  his  own. 

But  when  mankind  increased  in  number,  craft,  and 
ambition,  it  became  necessary  to  entertain  conceptions 
of  more  permanent  dominion ;  and  to  appropriate  to 
individuals  not  the  immediate  use  only,  but  the  veiy 
substance  of  the  thing  to  be  used.  Otherwise,  innu- 
merable tumults  must  have  arisen,  and  the  good  order 
of  the  world  been  continually  broken  and  disturbed, 
while  a  variety  of  persons  were  striving  who  should 
get  the  first'occupation  of  the  same  thing,  or  disputing 
which  of  them  had  actuidly  gained  it.  As  human  life 
also  grew  more  and  more  refined,  abundance  of  con- 
veniences were  devised  to  render  it  more  easy,  com- 
modious, and  agreeable,  as  habitations  for  shelter  and 
safety,  and  raiment  for  warmth  and  decency.  But  no 
man  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  provide  eiUier,  so  long 
as  he  had  only  a  usufructuary  property  in  them, 
which  was  to  cease  the  instant  that  ho  quitted  posses- 
sion ;  if,  as  soon  as  he  walked  out  of  his  tent,  or  pulled 
off  his  garment,  the  next  stranger  who  came  by  would 
have  a  right  to  inhabit  the  one,  and  to  wear  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  habitations,  in  particular,  it  was  natu- 
ral to  observe,  that  even  the  brute  creation,  to  whom 
everything  else  was  in  common,  maintained  a  kind  of 
permanent  property  in  their  dwellings,  especially  for 
the  protection  of  their  young  ;  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  had  nests,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  caverns, 
the  invasion  of  which  they  esteemed  a  yeiy  flagrant 
injustice,  and  would  sacrifice  their  lives  to  preserve 
them.  Hence  a  property  was  soon  established  in  every 
man's  house  and  homestall,  which  seem  to  have  been 
originally  mere  temporary  huts  or  morable  cabin«, 
suited  to  the  design  of  Providence  for  more  speedily 
peopling  the  earth,  and  suited  to  the  wandenag  life 
of  their  owners;  before  any  extensive  property  in  the 
soil  or  ground  was  established.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  movables  of  eveiy  kind  became  eotmer 
appropriated  than  the  pentaanent  substantial  soil; 
partly  becatise  they  were  more  susceptible  of  a  long 
occupance,  which  might  be  continued  for  months  to- 
gether without  any  sensible  interruption,  and  at  length 
by  usage  ripen  into  an  established  right ;  but  princi- 
pally because  few  of  them  could  be  fit  for  use,  till 
unproved  and  meliorated  by  the  bodily  labour  of  the 
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ooeQ]MBt;  wiiich  bodily  labour,  bestowed  upon  any 
•abject  which  before  lay  in  common  to  all  men,  ia  uni- 
renaUy  allowed  to  giTe  the  fairest  and  most  xeason- 
able  title  to  an  excluAive  property  therein. 

The  article  of  food  wan  a  more  immediate  call,  and 
tWefore  a  more  early  consideration.  Such  as  were 
not  contented  with  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
eaith,  sought  for  a  more  solid  refreshment  in  the  flesh 
of  bessts,  which  they  obtained  by  hunting.  But  the 
frequent  disappointments  incident  to  that  method  of 
proTision,  induced  them  to  gather  together  such  ani- 
mals as  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sequacious  nature ; 
sod  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their  flocks 
■ad  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  pre- 
csrious  manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams,  and 
partly  by  the  Aesh  of  the  young.  The  support  of 
these  their  cattle  made  the  article  of  water  also  a  Tery 
important  point.  And  therefore  the  book  of  Genesis 
(thlB  most  venerable  monument  of  antiquity,  considered 
Bwrely  with  a  view  te  history)  will  furnish  us  with 
frequent  instances  of  violent  contentions  concerning 
welJs,  the  exdnsive  property  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  established  in  the  first  digger  or  occupant,  even 
in  each  places  where  the  groundand  herbsge  remained 
yet  in  oommon.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was  but 
s  Bojoamer,  asserting  his  right  to  a  well  in  the  country 
of  Abiraelech,  and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security, 
'  became  he  had  digged  that  well.'  And  Isaac,  about 
ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimed  this  his  father's 
pfopeity ;  and  after  much  contention  with  the  Philis- 
tines, was  snfiered  to  enjoy  it  in  peace. 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  re- 
mained still  in  oommon  as  before,  and  open  to  every 
occupant;  except  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns;,  where  the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  ezcluHive 
property  in  lands  (for  the  sake  of  agriculture)  was 
earlier  felt,  and  th^efore  more  readily  complied  with. 
Otherwise,  when  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  had 
oonsiuned  every  convenience  on  one  spot  of  ground,  it 
was  deemed  a  itatural  right  to  seize  upon  and  occupy 
inch  other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply  their 
necessities.  This  practice  is  still  retained  among  the 
wild  and  uncultivated  nations  that  have  never  been 
ferined  into  civil  states,  like  the  Tartars  and  otiiem 
in  the  East,  where  the  climate  itself,  and  the  bound- 
less extent  of  their  territory,  conspire  to  retain  them 
still  in  the  same  savage  sta^be  of  vagrant  liberty  which 
was  universal  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which  Tacitus 
infonns  us  eontinued  among  the  Germans  till  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire.  We  have  also  a  striking 
example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  his  nephew  Lot.  When  their  joint  substance 
became  eo  great,  that  pasture  and  other  conveniences 
grew  scarce^  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  a  strife 
arose  between  their  servants,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
macticable  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abra- 
ham ihos  endeavoured  to  compose: — *  Let  there  be  no. 
strife,  I  prav  thee,  between  thee  and  me.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee  t  Separate  thyself  I  pray  thee, 
from  me.  H  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  will 
I  go  to  tbe  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
then  will  1  go  to  the  left.'  This  plainly  implies  an  ac- 
knowledged right  in  either  to  occupy  whatever  ground 
be  pleas^  that  was  not  pre-ocoupied  by  other  tribes. 
*  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain 
of  Jordan^  that  it  was  well  watered  everjrwhere,  even 
as  the  fprden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all 
the  plaui  of  Jordan,  and  joumied  east,  and  Abraham 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan.' 

Upen  the  same  principle  was  founded  the  right  of 
niigmtion,  or  sendmg  colonies  to  find  out  new  habita- 
tions, when  tbe  mother-country  was  overcharged  with 
inhabitants ;  which  was  practised  as  well  by  the  Phce- 
nicians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Oennann,  Scythians,  and 
other  northern  people.  And  so  long  as  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  stocking  and  cultivation  of  desert,  unin- 


habited countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  nature.  But  how  far  the  seizing  on  coun- 
tries already  peopled,  and  driving  out  or  massacring 
the  innocent  and  defenceless  natives,  merely  because 
they  differed  from  their  invaders  in  language,  in  reli- 
gion, in  customs,  in  government,  or  in  colour ;  how 
iar  such  a  conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason, 
or  to  Christianity,  deserved  well  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  have  rendered  their  names  immortal  by  thus 
dvilising  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it 
daily  became  more  difficult  to  find  out  new  spots  to 
inhabit,  vrithout  encroaching  upon  former  occupants ; 
and,  by  constantly  occupying  the  same  individual 
spot,  the  frultH  of  the  earth  were  consumed,  and  its 
spontaneous  produce  destroyed,  without  any  provision 
for  a  future  supply  or  succession.  It  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  subsistence ;  and  this  necessity 
produced,  or  at  least  promoted  and  encouraged,  tbe 
art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  conse- 
quence; introduced  and  established  the  idea  of  a 
more  permanent  property  in  the  soil  than  had  hitherto 
been  received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the 
earth  would  not  produce  her  fruits  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, without  the  assistance  of  tillage;  but  who 
would  be  at  the  pains  of  tilling  it,  if  another  might 
watch  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  and  enjoy  the 
product  of  hid  industry,  art,  and  labour  t  Had  not, 
therefore,  a  separate  property  in  lands,  as  movables, 
been  vested  in  some  individuals,  the  world  must  have 
continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals 
of  prey ;  which,  according  to  some  philosophers,  is 
the  genuine  state  of  nature.  Whereas  now  (so 
graciously  has  Ptovidence  interwoven  our  duty  and 
our  happiness  together)  the  result  of  this  very  neces- 
sity has  been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  species,  by 
giving  it  opportunities  of  improving  its  rational 
fftCulticM,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its  natural.  Necessity 
begat  property ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  property, 
recourse  was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along 
with  it  a  long  train  of  inseparable  concomitants — 
states,  government,  laws,  punishments,  and  the  public 
exercise  of  religious  duties.  Thus  connected  together, 
it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society  was  sufficient 
to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  necessaiy 
subsistence  of  all ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others  to 
cultivate  tbe  human  mind,  to  invent  useful  arts,  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  this  property 
became  actually  vested;  or  what  it  is  that  gave  a 
man  an  exclusive  right  to  retain  in  a  permanent 
manner  that  specific  land  which  before  belonged 
generally  to  everybody,  but  particularly  to  nobody ! 
And  as  we  before  observed,  that  occupancy  gave  the 
right  to  the  temporairy  use  of  the  soil|^  so  it  is  agreed 
upon  all  hands  that  occupancy  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  the  permanent  property  in  the  substance  of 
the  earth  itself,  which  excludes  every  one  else  but  the 
owner  from  the  use  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
difference  among  the  writers  on  natural  law  concern- 
ing the  reason  why  occupancy  should  convey  this 
right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute  property; 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  insisting  that  this  right  of 
occupancy  is  founded  upon  a  tacit  and  implied 
assent  of  all  msjikind,  that  the  first  occupant  should 
become  the  owner ;  and  Barbeync,  Titius,  Mr  Locke, 
and  others,  holding  that  there  is  no  such  implied 
assent,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be ;  for 
that  the  venr  act  of  occupancy  alone  being  a  degree 
of  bodily  labour,  is,  from  a  principle  of  natuial  jus- 
tice, wiUiout  any  consent  or  compact,  sufficient  of 
itself  to  gain  a  title;  a  dispute  that  savours  too 
much  of  nice  and  scholastic  refinement!  However, 
both  sides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy  is  the  thing 
by  which  the  title  was  in  fact  originally  gained; 
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every  man  neizing  to  his  own  continued  use  such  spots 
of  ground  as  he  found  most  agreeable  to  his  own  con- 
Tcnience,  provided  he  found  l^em  unoccupied  by  any 
one  else. 

BARL  OF  CHSSTEBFIELD. 

Philip  Dorbier  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
(1694>1773),  was  an  elegant  author,  though  his  only 
popular  compositions  arc  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  a 
work  containing  many  excellent  advices  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  improvement  of  the  ex- 
ternal worldly  character,  but  greatly  deficient  in  the 
liigher  points  of  morality.  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
an  able  politician  and  diplomatist,  and  an  eloquent 
parliamentary  debater.  The  celebrated  '  Letters  to 
Ills  Son*  were  not  intended  for  publication,  and  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death.  Their  publication 
was  much  to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  this  ac- 
complished, witty,  and  eloquent  peer. 

{Drjinitum  of  Cfood  Bi'wding.1 
[From  Chotterfldd'k  LeCtefa.} 

A  friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly  defined 
good  breeding  to  be,  '  the  result  of  much  good  sense, 
some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indul- 
gence from  them.'  Taking  this  for  granted  (as  I 
think  it  cannot  be  disputed;,  it  is  astonishing  to  me 
that  anybody,  who  has  good  sense  and  good  nature, 
can  essentially  fail  in  go^  breeding.  As  to  the  modes 
of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  persons,  places, 
and  circumstances,  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by 
observation  and  experience ;  but  the  substance  of  it 
is  everywhere  and  eternally  the  same.  Qood  manners 
are,  to  particular  societies,  what  good  morals  ate  to 
society  m  general — their  cement  and  their  security. 
And  as  laws  are  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at 
leaat  to  prevent  the  ill  efi«cts  of  bad  ones,  so  there 
are  certain  rules  of  civility,  universally  implied  and 
received,  to  enforce  good  manners  and  punish  bad 
ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be  less  difi[e- 
rence  both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than 
at  first  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who 
invades  another's  property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it ; 
and  the  ill-bred  man,  who  by  his  ill  manners  invades 
and  disturbs  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private  life, 
is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished  society. 
Mutual  complaisances,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of 
little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  implied  compact 
between  civilised  people,  as  protection  and  obedience 
are  between  kings  and  subjects;  whoever,  in  either 
case,  violates  that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all  advan- 
tages arising  from  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  really 
think  that,  next  to  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  good 
action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the  most  pleasing ; 
and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the  mot«t,  next 
to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred. 
Thus  much  for  good  breeding  in  general ;  I  will  now 
consider  some  of  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect 
which  they  should  show  to  those  whom  they  actknow- 
ledge  to  hie  infinitely  their  superiors,  such  as  crowned 
hcii^s,  princes,  and  public  persons  of  distinguished 
and  emment  posts.  It  is  the  manner  of  showing  that 
respect  which  is  difiTerent.  The  man  of  fashion  and 
of  the  world  expresses  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  but 
naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern;  whereas  a 
man  who  is  not  used  to  keep  good  company  expresses 
it  awkwardly ;  one  sees  that  he  is  not  used  to  it,  and 
that  it  coctts  him  a  great  deal ;  but  I  never  saw  the 
wont-bred  man  living  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling, 
Hcratching  his  head,  and  sucli  like  indecencies*,  in 
company  that  he  respected.  In  such  companies, 
therefore,  the  only  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  show 


that  respect  which  cveiybody  means  to  show,  in  an 
easy,  unembarrassed,  and  graceful  manner.  This  is 
what  observation  and  experience  must  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  make 
part  of  them  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  supposed  to  be 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest ;  and,  conse- 
quently, as  there  is  no  one  principal  object  of  awe 
and  respect,  people  are  apt  to  take  a  greater  latitude 
in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  less  upon  tbeir  guard ; 
and  so  they  may,  provided  it  be  within  certain 
bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  transgressed. 
But  upon  these  occasions,  though  no  one  is  entitled 
to  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  every  one  claima, 
and  veiy  justly,  every  mark  of  civility  and  good 
breeding.  Ease  is  allowed,  but  carelessness  and 
negligence  are  strictly  forbidden.  If  a  man  accosts 
you,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so  dully  or  frivolously,  it 
is  worse  than  rudeness,  it  is  brutality,  to  show  him, 
by  a  manifest  inattention  to  what  he  says,  that  you 
think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth  hear- 
ing. It  is  much  more  so  with  regard  to  women, 
who,  of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but 
an  ofilicious  good  breeding  from  men.  Their  little 
wants,  likings,  dislikes,  preferences,  antipathies,  and 
fancies,  must  be  otficiously  attended  to,  and,  if  possible, 
guessed  at  and  anticipated,  by  a  well-bred  man. 
You  must  never  usurp,  to  yuiuself  thoso  couvouiences 
and  gratifications  which  are  of  common  right,  such  as 
the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  &c. ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, always  decline  them  yourself,  and  ofier  them 
to  others,  who,  in  their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  you ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  will  in  your  turn  enjoy 
your  share  of  the  common  right.  It  would  be  endleMS 
for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  instances  in 
which  a  well-bred  man  shows  his  good  breeding  in 
good  company ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  you  to 
suppose  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  point  them 
out  to  you ;  and  then  vour  own  good  nature  will  re- 
commend, and  your  self-interest  enforce  the  practice. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  m  which 
people  are  the  most  apt  to  fail,  from  a  very  mistaken 
notion  that  they  cannot  fail  at  all.    I  mean  with 
regard  to  one's  most  familiar  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, or  those  who  really  are  our  inferiors;  and 
there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of  case  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  much  to  the 
comforts  of  a  private  social  life.    But  ease  and  free- 
dom have  their  bounds,  which  must  by  no  means  be 
violated.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence  and  careless- 
ness becomes  injurious  and  insulting,  from  the  real  or 
supposed  inferiority  of  the  persons;  and   that  de- 
lightful liberty  of  conversation  among  a  few  friends  is 
soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  often  has  been,  by  being 
carried  to  licentiousness.  But  example  expluns  things 
best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  case :  Suppose 
you  and  me  alone  together ;  1  believe  you  will  allow 
that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom  in 
your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have  in 
any  other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that  you 
would  indulge  me  in  that  freedom  as  far  as  anybody 
would.     But,  notwithHtanding  this,  do  you  imagine 
that  I  should  think  there  wu  no  bounds  to  that  uee- 
dom  f     I  assure  you  I  should  not  think  so ;  and  I 
take  myself  to  be  as  much  tied  down  by  a  certain 
degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as  by  other  degrees  of 
them  to  ouier  people.    The  most  funiliar  and  inti- 
mate habitudes,  connexions,  and  friendships,  require  i 
a  degree  of  good  breeding  both  to  preserve  and  cement 
them.    The  best  of  us  have  our  bad  sides,  and  it  is  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred  to  exhibit  them.     I  shall 
not  use  ceremony  with  you ;  it  would  be  misplaced 
between  us ;  but  I  shall  certainly  observe  that  degree 
of  good  breeding  with  you  which  is,  in  the  fint  place,  | 
decent,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  is  absolutely  neceaaiy 
to  make  us  like  one  another^s  company  Iong« 
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flOAJlTB  JEIfTNS — DR  ADAM  FEBOUSON — LORD 
XONBODDO— HORACE  WAUH>LE. 

SoANB  Jentns  (1704-1787)  was  distinguished  in 
early  life  as  a  gay  and  witty  writer,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose ;  but  afterwards  applying  liimself  to  serious 
subject!,  be  produced,  in  1757,  A  Free  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  Evil ;  in  1776,  A  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Beligion;  and  in  1782, 
iJiaquisitums  on  Various  Subjects ;  works  containing 
much  ingenious  speculation,  but  which  have  lost 
most  of  their  early  popularity. 

Or  Adam   Ferouson  (1724-1816),  son  of  the 
minister  of  Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  was  educated 
at  St  Andrews:    removing  to  Edinburgh,  he  be- 
cuDe  an  associate  of  Dr  Kobertson,  BUiir,  Home, 
&G.     in    1744  he  entered  the   42d  regiment  as 
chaplain,  and  continued  in  that  situation  till  1757, 
when  be  resigned  it,   and   became  tutor  in   the 
fiunily  of   Lord  Bute.      He  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  natural  pliilosophy  and  of  moral   pliilo- 
sophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.     In  1778  he 
went  to  America  as  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  colonies : 
oD  his  return  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship.   His  latter  days  were  spent  in  ease  and  afflu- 
ence at  St  Andrews,  where  he  died  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-three.    The  works  of  Dr  Ferguson 
axe.  The  History  of  Civil  Society^  published  in  176G; 
hstituUa  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1769 ;  A  Re^y  to  Dr 
Priceon  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  1776;  The  Ilis" 
tory  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman 
Republic^  1783;  and  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science,  1 792.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Ferguson,  supplies  some  interesting 
information  as  to  the  latter  years  of  this  venerable 
professor,  whom  he  considered  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  stoic  philosopher  which  could  he 
seen  in  modern  days.    He  had  a  shock  of  paralysis 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  life,  from  which  period  he 
became  a  strict  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  eating  no- 
thing but  vegetables,  and  drinking  only  water  or 
milk.     Tlie  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
French  war  had  long  seemed  to  be  the  main  tie 
which  connected  him  with  passing  existence ;  and 
tlic  news  of  Waterloo  acted  on  the  aged  patriot  as  a 
nunc  dimittis.    From  tliat  hour  the  feeling  that  had 
almost  alone  given  him  energy  decayed,  and  he 
avowedly  relinquished  all  desire  for  prolonged  life. 
Of  Ferguson*s  *  History  of  Civil  Society,*  Gray  the 
poet  remarks — 'There  are  uncommon  strains    of 
eloquence  in  it ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  one 
single  idiom  of  his  country  (I  think)  in  the  whole 
work.     His  application  to  the  heart  is  frequent,  and 
often   BUocessfuL      His  love  of   Montesquieu  and 
Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short-winded  and  sententious,  which  those  great 
men^  bad  tliey  lived  in  better  times,  and  under  a 
better  government,  would  have  avoided.'    This  re- 
mark is  true  of  all  Ferguson's  writings ;  liis  style  is 
too  succinct  and  compressed.    His  Roman  history, 
however,  is  a  valuable  compendium,  illustrated  by 
philosophical  views  and  reflections. 

XoKD  MoNBODDo's  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Pro' 
grem  of  Language^  published  in  1771-3  and  6,  is  one 
of  those  singular  works  which  at  once  provoke 
study  and  ridicule.  The  author  was  a  man  of  real 
learning  and  talents,  but  a  humorist  in  character 
and  opinions.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  Greek  litera- 
tore  and  antiquities,  and  a  worshipper  of  Homer. 
So  far  did  he  canry  this,  that,  finding  carriages  were 
not  in  use  among  the  ancients,  he  never  woidd  enter 
one,  but  made  all  his  journeys  to  London  (which  he 
visited  once  a  year)  and  other  places  on  horseback, 


and  continued  the  practice  till  he  was  upwards  of 
eighty.  He  said  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  genuine 
dignity  of  human  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of 
a  horse  instead  of  mounting  upon  his  back !  The 
eccentric  philosopher  was  less  careful  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  in  some  of  his  opinions.  He  gravely 
maintains  in  his  Essay  that  men  were  originally 
monkeys,  in  which  condition  they  remained  for  ages 
destitute  of  speech,  reason,  and  social  affections. 
They  gradually  improved,  according  to  Monboddo's 
theory,  as  geologists  say  the  earth  was  changed  by 
successive  revolutions ;  but  he  contends  that  the  ou* 
rang  outangs  are  still  of  the  human  species,  and  that 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human 
beings  with  tails  like  monkeys,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  by  a 
Swedish  skipper.  When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  returned 
from  Botany  Bay,  Monboddo  inquired  after  the  long- 
tiuled  men,  and,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  was  not 
pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his  pere- 
grinations. All  the  moral  sentiments  and  domestic 
affections  were,  according  to  this  whimsical  philoso- 
pher, the  result  of  art,  contrivance,  and  experience, 
as  much  as  writing,  ship-building,  or  any  other  me- 
chanical invention ;  and  hence  he  places  man,  in  his 
natural  state,  below  beavers  and  sea- cats,  which  he 
terms  social  and  political  animals !  The  laughable 
absurdity  of  these  doctrines  must  have  protected 
their  author  from  the  fulminations  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  then  so  eager  to  attack  all  the  metaphy- 
sical 6pponents  of  revealed  religion.  In  1779  Mon- 
boddo published  an  elaborate  work  on  ancient  meta- 
physics, in  three  volumes  quarto,  which,  like  his 
former  publication,  is  equally  learned  and  equally 
whimsical.  After  a  life  of  study  and  paradox,  dis- 
charging his  duties  as  a  lord  of  session  with  upright- 
ness and  integrity,  and  much  respected  in  private 
for  his  amiable  dispositions,  James  Burnet,  liord 
Monboddo,  died  in  Edinburgh  May  26,  1799,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty -five. 

Horace  Walpoi.e,  the  author  of  the  *  Castle  of 
Otranto,'  already  noticed,  would  have  held  but  an 
insignificant  place  in  British  literature,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  Correspondence  and  Memoirs,  those 
pictures  of  society  and  manners,  compounded  of  wit 
and  gaiety,  shrewd  observation,  sarcasm,  censorious- 
ness,  liigh  life,  and  sparkling  language.  His  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  were  exactly  suited  to  his 
character  and  habits.  He  had  in  early  life  travelled 
with  his  friend  Gray,  the  poet,  and  imbibed  in  Italy 
a  taste  for  antiquity  and  the  arts,  fostered,  no  doubt, 
by  the  kindred  genius  of  Gray,  who  delighted  in 
ancient  architecture  and  in  classic  pursuits.  He 
next  tried  public  life,  and  sat  in  parliament  for 
twenty-six  years.  This  added  to  his  observation  of 
men  and  manners,  but  without  increasing  his  repu* 
tation,  for  Horace  Walpole  was  no  orator  or  states- 
man. His  aristocratic  habits  prevented  him  from 
courting  distinction  as  a  general  author,  and  he 
accordingly  commenced  collecting  antiques,  building 
a  baroniid  castle,  and  chronicling  in  secret  his  opi- 
nions and  impressions  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
income,  from  sinecure  offices  and  private  sources, 
was  about  £4000  per  annum ;  and,  as  he  was  never 
married,  his  fortune  enabled  him,  under  good  ma- 
nagement and  methodical  arrangement,  to  gratify 
his  tastes  as  a  virtuoso.  When  tliirty  years  old,  he 
had  purchased  some  land  at  Twickenham,  near  Lon- 
don, and  here  he  commenced  improving  a  small 
house,  which  by  degrees  swelled  into  a  feudal  casUe, 
with  turrets,  towers,  galleries,  and  comdors,  win- 
dows of  stained  gUss,  armorial  bearings,  and  all  the 
other  appropriate  insignia  of  a  Gothic  baronial  man- 
sion. Who  has  not  heard  of  Strawberry  Hill— that 
*  little  plaything  house,'  as  Walpole  styled  it,  in 
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which  were  gathered  curioflities  of  all  descriptioDs, 
works  of  art,  rare  editions,  yaloable  letters,  memo- 
rials of  virtue  and  of  vice,  of  genius,  beauty,  taste, 
and  fashion,  mouldered  into  dust!  This  valuable 
collection  is  now  (1842)  scattered  to  the  winds — 
dispersed  at  a  public  sale. 

Enough  to  rouse  the  dead  man  into  rage, 
And  warm  with  red  resentment  the  wan  cheek. 

I  The  delight  with  which  Walpole  contemplated  this 
suburban  retreat,  is  evinced  in  many  of  his  let- 
I  ters.    In  one  to  General  Conway  (the  only  man  he 
I  seems  ever  to  have  really  loved  or  n^arded),  he  runs 
on  in  this  enthusiastic  manner : — *  Tou  perceive  that 
I  have  got  into  a  new  camp,  and  have  left  my  tub 
'  at  Windsor.    It  is  a  little  plaything  house  that  I 
'  have  got  out  of  this  Chevenix's  shop  [Strawberry 
;  Hill  had  been  occupied  by  Mrs  Chevcnix,  a  toy- 
woman  I],  and  is  the  prettiest  bauble  you  ever  saw. 
'  It  is  set  in  enamelled  meadows,  with  filigree  hedges ; 

A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  rolled, 
And  little  fishes  wave  their  wings  of  gold. 

Two  delightful  roads,  tliat  yon  would  call  dusty, 
supply  me  continually  with  coaches  and  chaises; 
and  barges,  as  solemn  as  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
move  under  my  window.  Richmond  Hill  and  Ham 
Walks  bound  my  prospect;  but,  thank  Crod!  the 
Thames  is  between  me  and  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry.  Dowagers,  as  plenty  as  flounders,  inhabit 
all  around;  and  Pope's  ghost  is  just  now  skim- 
ming under  my  window  by  a  most  poetical  moon- 
light* 

The  literary  performances  with  which  Walpole 
varied  his  life  at  Strawberry  Hill  are  all  character- 
istic of  the  man.  In  1758  appeared  his  Catalogue  of 
Rotfoi  and  NobU  Authors;  in  1761  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England;  in  1765  his  Castle  of  Otranto; 
and  in  1767  his  Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  character 
and  person  of  Richard  IH.  He  left  for  publication 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  II.,  and  a  large  col- 
lection of  copies  of  hisletters ;  and  he  printed  at  his 
private  press  (for  among  the  collections  at  Strawberry 
Hill  was  a  small  printing  establishment)  his  tragedy 
of  the  Mysterious  Mother.  A  complete  coUection  of 
his  letters  was  printed  in  1841,  in  six  volumes.  The 
writings  of  Walpole  are  all  ingenious  and  entertain- 
ing, and  though  his  judgments  on  men  and  books 
or  passing  events  are  often  inaccurate,  and  never 
profound,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused  by 
the  liveliness  of  his  style,  his  wit,  his  acutcness, 
and  even  his  malevolence.  *  Walpole's  Letters,*  says 
Mr  Macaulay,  *  are  generally  considered  as  his  best 
performances,  and,  we  tliink,  with  reason.  His  faults 
are  far  less  offensive  to  us  in  his  corresx>ondence 
than  in  his  books.  His  wild,  absurd,  and  ever- 
changing  opinions  of  men  and  things  are  easily 
pardoned  in  familiar  letters.  His  bitter  scuffing 
depreciating  disposition  does  not  show  itself  in  so 
unmitigated  a  manner  as  in  his  Memoirs.  A 
writer  of  letters  must  be  civil  and  fViendly  to  his 
correspondent  at  least,  if  to  no  other  person.*  The 
variety  of  topics  introduced  is  no  doubt  one  cause  of 
the  charm  of  these  compositions,  for  every  page  and 
almost  every  sentence  turns  up  something  new,  and 
the  whim  of  the  moment  is  ever  with  Walpole  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  peculiarity 
of  his  information,  his  private  scandal;  his  anecdotes 
of  the  great,  and  the  constant  exliibition  of  his  own 
tastes  and  pursuits,  furnish  abundant  amusement  to 
the  reader.  Another  Horace  Wa!polc,  like  another 
Boswell,  the  world  has  not  supplied,  and  probably 
never  wilL 


[^Polities  and  Eoening  Parties,} 
To  Sir  HoRjiCB  AL*irir— 1746. 
When  I  receive  your  long  letters  I  am  ashamed : 
mine  are  notes  in  comparison.  How  do  you  contrive 
to  roll  out  your  patience  into  two  sheets  t  You  cer- 
tainly don*t  love  me  better  than  I  do  you  ;  and  yet  if 
our  loves  were  to  be  sold  by  the  quire,  you  would  have 
by  far  the  more  magnificent  stock  to  dispose  of.  I 
can  only  say  that  age  has  already  an  effect  on  the 
vigour  of  my  pen  ;  none  on  yoi^rs :  it  is  not,  I  assure 
you,  for  you  alone,  but  my  ink  is  at  low  water-mark 
for  all  my  acquaintance.  My  present  shame  arises 
from  a  letter  of  eight  sides,  of  December  Sth,  which  I 
received  from  you  last  post. 

It  is  not  being  an  upright  senator  to  promise  one*s 
vote  beforehand,  especially  in  a  money-matter ;  bul  I 
believe  so  many  excellent  patriots  have  just  done  the 
same  thing,  that  I  shall  venture  readily  to  engage  my 
promise  to  you,  to  get  you  any  sum  for  the  defence  of 
Tuscany — ^why,  it  is  to  defend'  you  and  my  own 
country !  my  own  palace  in  Via  de  Santo  Spiritof  my 
own  princess  eputsee,  and  all  my  family!  I  shall 
quite  make  interest  for  you  :  nav,  I  would  speak  to 
our  new  ally,  and  your  old  acquaintance,  Lord  Sand- 
wich, to  assist  in  it ;  but  I  could  have  no  hope  of 
getting  at  his  ear,  for  he  has  put  on  such  a  first-rate 
tie-wig,  on  his  admission  to  the  admiralty-board,  that 
nothing  without  the  lungs  of  a  boatswain  can  e%'er 
think  to  penetrate  the  thickueas  of  the  curls.  I  think, 
however,  it  does  honour  to  the  dignity  of  ministen  : 
when  he  was  but  a  patriot,  his  wig  was  not  of  half  its 
present  gravity.  There  are  no  more  changes  made  : 
all  is  quiet  yet  ;  but  next  Thursday  the  parliament 
meets  to  decide  the  complexion  of  the  session.  My 
Lord  Chesterfield  goes  next  week  to  Holland,  and  then 
returns  for  Ireland. 

The  great  present  disturbance  in  politics  is  my 
Lady  Granville's  assembly  ;  which  I  do  assure  you 
distresses  the  Pelhams  infiniielv  more  than  a  myste- 
rious meeting  of  the  States  would,  and  far  more  than 
the  abrupt  breaking  up  of  the  Diet  at  Grodno.  She 
had  begun  to  keep  Tuesdays  before  her  lord  resigned, 
which  now  she  continues  with  greater  zeal.  Her  house 
is  veiy  fine,  she  very  handsome,  her  lord  very  agroeablB 
and  extraordinary ;  and  yet  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
wonders  that  people  will  go  thither.  He  mentioned 
to  ray  father  my  going  there,  who  laughed  at  him ; 
Cato's  a  proper  person  to  trust  with  such  a  childish 
jealousy  !  Hany  Fox  says,  *  Let  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle open  his  own  house,  and  see  if  all  that  come 
thither  are  his  friends.'  The  fashion  now  is  to  send 
cards  to  the  women,  and  to  declare  that  all  mea  are 
welcome  without  being  asked.  This  is  a  piece  of  case 
that  shocks  the  prudes  of  the  last  age.  Yoo  oas*t 
imagine  how  my  Lady  Ghiaville  shines  in  doing 
honours  ;  you  know  she  is  made  for  it.  My  lord  has 
new  furnished  his  mother's  apartment  for  her,  and  has 
given  her  a  magnificent  set  of  dressing-plate:  he  is 
very  fond  of  her,  and  she  as  fond  of  his  being  so. 

You  will  have  heard  of  Manhal  Belleisle's  being 
made  a  prisoner  at  Hanover :  the  world  will  believe  it 
was  not  by  accident.  He  is  sent  for  over  hither:  the 
first  thought  was  to  confine  him  to  the  Tower,  but  that 
is  contrary  to  the  pclUesst  of  modem  war  :  they  talk 
of  sending  him  to  Nottingham,  where  Tallard  was. 
I  am  sure,  if  he  is  prisoner  at  large  anywhere,  we 
could  not  have  a  worse  inmate  !  so  ambitious  and  in- 
triguing a  man,  who  was  author  of  this  whale  war, 
will  be  no  bad  general  to  be  ready  to  head  the  Jaco> 
bites  on  any  insurrection.^ 

>  The  street  hi  Vlorenoe  whore  Mr  Honn  lived. 

'  BeUeislo  and  hto  brother,  who  had  been  aont  bgr  the  kiait 
of  France  on  a  mialon  to  the  king  of  Pruasia,  were  dHalned, 
while  changing  horm,  at  Elbongerode,  sad  from  thcoe*  «»• 
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I  can  say  nothing  more  about  young  Gardiner,  but 
that  I  don't  think  my  father  at  all  inclined  now  to 
haTc  any  letter  written  for  him.    Adieu ! 


ITke  Scottish  Bebdlion.] 
CTo  the  nine— Nor.  15, 1745] 

I  told  you  in  my  laat  what  disturbance  there  had 
been  about  the  new  regiments ;  the  aifair  of  rank  wati 
again  diluted  on  the  report  till  ten  at  night,  and 
tarried  by  a  majority  of  twenty4hree.  The  king  had 
been  persuaded  to  appear  for  it,  though  Lord  Gran- 
!  Tille  made  it  a  party  point  against  Mr  Pelhara. 
Winnington  did  not  speak.  I  was  not  there,  for  I 
eould  not  Tote  for  it,  and  yielded  not  to  give  any 
hindrance  to  a  public  measure  (or  at  least  what  was 
called  to)  just  now.  The  prince  acted  openly,  and 
influenced  his  people  against  it ;  but  it  only  served  to 
let  Mr  Pelham  sec  what,  like  everything  ehte,  he  did 
not  know — how  strong  he  is.  The  king  will  scarce 
speak  to  him,  and  he  cannot  yet  get  Pitt  into  place. 

The  rebels  are  come  into  £ngland :  for  two  days 
we  believed  them  near  Lancaster,  but  the  ministry 
BOW  own  that  they  don't  know  if  they  have  passed 
Carlisle.  Some  think  they  will  besiege  that  town, 
which  has  an  old  wall,  and  all  the  militia  in  it  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;  but  as  the^  can 
pus  by  it,  I  don't  see  why  they  should  take  it,  for 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  leave  garrisons.  Several 
desert  them  as  they  advanoe  south ;  and  altogether, 
|ood  men  and  bad,  nobody  believes  them  ten  thousand. 
Uy  their  marching  westward  to  avoid  Wade,  it  is 
evident  that  they  ore  not  strong  enough  to  fi^ht  him. 
They  may  yet  retire  back  into  their  mountams,  but 
if  once  they  get  to  Lancaster,  their  retreat  is  cut  off; 
for  Wade  will  not  stir  from  Newcastle  till  he  has 
embarked  them  deep  into  England,  and  then  he  will 
be  behind  them.  He  has  sent  General  Handasyde 
&om  J3erwick  with  two  regiments  to  take  possession 
of  Edinburgh.  The  rebeb  ore  certainly  in  a  very 
desperate  situation :  they  dared  not  meet  Wade ;  and 
if  they  had  waited  for  him,  their  troops  would  have 
dcMerted.  Unless  they  meet  with  great  risings  in 
their  favour  in  Lancashire,  I  don^i  see  what  they  can 
hope,  except  from  a  continuation  of  our  neglect. 
That,  indeed,  has  nobly  exerted  itself  for  them.  They 
were  suffered  to  march  the  whole  length  of  Scotland, 
and  take  possession  of  the  capital,  without  a  man 
appearing  against  them.  Tlien  two  thousand  men 
uiUd  to  them,  to  run  from  them.  Till  the  flight  of 
Cope's  army.  Wade  was  not  senL  Two  roads  still 
lay  into  England,  and  till  they  had  chosen  that  which 
Wade  had  not  taken,  no  army  was  thought  of  being 
sent  to  secure  the  other.  Notr  Ligonier,  with  seven 
old  regiments,  and  six  of  the  new,  is  ordered  to  Lan- 
cashire ;  before  this  first  division  of  the  army  could 
gtA  to  Coventry,  they  are  forced  to  order  it  to  halt, 
for  fear  the  enemy  should  be  up  with  it  before  it  was 
all  assembled.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  rebels  will  march 
to  the  north  of  Wales,  to  Bristol,  or  towards  London. 
If  to  the  latter,  Ligonier  must  fight  them  ;  if  to  either 
of  the  other,  which  I  hope,  the  two  armies  may  join 
and  drive  them  into  a  comer,  where  they  must  all 
periflh.  They  cannot  subsibt  in  Wales,  but  by  being 
supplied  by  the  Papists  in  Ireland.  The  best  is,  that 
we  are  in  no  fear  from  France ;  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion  for  invasions  in  any  of  their  ports.  Lord  Clan- 
carty,*  a  Scotchman  of  great  parts,  but  mad  and 
drunken,  and  whose  family  forfeited  £90,000  a-year 
for  King  James,  is  made  vice-admiral  at  i3rest.    The 

vcjed  to  England ;  where,  refusing  to  give  their  parole  in  the 
mode  it  was  required,  they  were  confined  in  Windsor  oasfle. 

'  Dona^  UMccartjt  Eaii  of  dancarly.  Was  an  Irinhman, 
and  not  a  Sootchman. 


Duke  of  Bedford  goes  in  his  little  round  person  with 
his  regiment ;  he  now  takes  to  the  land,  and  says  he 
is  tired  of  being  a  pen-and-ink  man.  Lord  Gower 
insisted,  too,  upon  going  with  his  regiment,  but  is  laid 
up  with  the  gout. 

With  the  rebels  in  England,  you  may  imagine  we 
have  no  private  news,  nor  think  of  foreign.  From 
this  account  you  may  judge  that  our  case  is  far  from 
desperate,  though  disagreeable.  The  prince,^  while 
the  princess  lies-in,  has  taken  to  give  dinners,  to  which 
he  asks  two  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  two  of 
the  maids  of  honour,  &c.  by  turns,  and  five  or  six 
others.  He  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  drinks  and 
harangues  to  all  this  medley  till  nine  at  night ;  and 
the  other  day,  after  the  affair  of  the  regiments,  drank 
Mr  Fox's  health  in  a  bumper,  with  three  huzzas,  for 
Opposing  Mr  Pelham— 

*  Si  quii  fata  aspera  rumpas, 
Tu  Maroelhis  eris  I' 

You  put  me  in  pain  for  my  eagle,  and  in  more  for 
the  Chutes,  whose  zeal  is  very  heroic,  but  very  ill- 
placed.  I  long  to  hear  that  all  my  Chutes  amd  eagles 
are  safe  out  of  the  Pope's  hands!  Pray,  wish  the 
Suarcs's  joy  of  all  their  espousiUs.  Does  the  princess 
pray  abundantly  for  her  friend  the  Pretender?  Is 
she  extremely  abbcUne  with  her  devotion !  and  does 
she  fast  till  she  has  got  a  violent  appetite  for  supper ! 
And  then,  does  she  eat  so  long,  that  old  Sarrosin  is 
quite  impatient  to  go  to  cords  again  ?  Good  night ! 
I  intend  you  shall  still  be  resident  from  King  George. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  other  day  I  con- 
cluded the  ministry  knew  the  danger  was  all  over ; 
for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ventured  to  have  the  Pre- 
tender's declaration  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Nov.  82,  1745. 
For  these  two  days  we  have  been  expecting  news  of  a 
battle.  Wade  marched  last  Saturday  from  Newcastle, 
and  must  have  got  up  with  the  rebels  if  they  stayed 
for  him,  though  the  roads  are  exceedingly  bod,  and 
great  quantities  of  snow  have  fallen.  But  last  night 
there  was  some  notice  of  a  body  of  rebels  being  ad- 
vanced to  Penrith.  We  were  put  into  great  spirits 
by  a  heroic  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Carlisle,  who 
had  fired  on  the  rebels  and  mode  them  retire;  he 
concluded  with  saying,  '  And  so  I  think  the  town  of 
Carlisle  has  done  his  majesty  more  service  than  the 
great  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  than  all  Scotland  together.' 
But  this  hero,  who  was  grown  the  whole  fashion  for 
four-aud- twenty  hours,  had  chosen  to  stop  all  other 
letters.  The  king  spoke  of  him  at  his  lev^e  with 
great  encomiums  ;  Lord  Stair  said,  *  Yes,  sir,  Mr 
Patterson  has  behaved  very  bravely.'  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  interrupted  him  ;  *  My  lord,  his  name  is  not 
Patterson;  that  is  a  Scotch  name ;  his  name  is  Pattin- 
son,*  But,  alack !  the  next  day  the  rebels  returned, 
having  placed  the  women  and  children  of  the  country 
in  wagons  in  front  of  their  army,  and  forcing  the 
peasants  to  fix  the  scaling-ladders.  The  great  Mr 
Pattinson,  or  Patterson  (for  now  his  name  may  be 
which  one  pleases),  instantly  surrendered  the  town, 
and  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  to  save  it 
from  pillage. 

[London  Earthquakes  and  London  Gossip.'] 

[To  the  same— March  11, 1750.] 

Portents  and  prodigies  are  grown  so  frequent, 
Tliat  they  have  lost  their  name.~/>rytfen. 

My  text  is  not  literally  true  ;  but  as  far  as  earth- 
quakes go  towards  lowering  the  price  of  wonderful 
commodities,  to  be  sure  we  are  overstocked.     We 
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hare  had  a  second,  much  more  violent  than  the  first ; 
and  you  mast  not  be  Kurprised  if,  by  next  post,  you 
hear  of  a  burning  mountain  sprung  up  in  Smithfield. 
In  the  night  between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last 
(exactly  a  month  since  the  first  shock),  the  earth  had 
a  shiyering  fit  between  one  and  two,  but  so  slight, 
that,  if  no  more  hud  followed,  I  don't  belieye  it  would 
have  been  noticed.   I  had  been  awake,  ajid  had  scarce 
dozed  affain — on  a  sudden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  up  my 
head  ;  f  thought  somebody  was  getting  from  under 
my  bed,  but  soon  found  it  was  a  strong  earthquake 
I   that  lasted  near  half  a  minute,  with  a  violent  vibra- 
I   tion  and  great  roaring.    I  rang  my  bell  ;  my  ser- 
I   vant  came  in,  frightened  out  of  his  senses :  in  an  in- 
stant we  heaid  all  the  windows  in  the  neighbourhood 
I  flung  up.    I  got  up  and  found  people  running  into 
I  the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief  done :  there  has  been 
some  ;  two  old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimneys, 
and  much  china-ware.     The  bells  rung  in  several 
houses.     Admiral  Knowles,  who  has  lived  long  in 
I  Jamaica,  and  felt  seven  there,  says  this  was  more 
violent  than  any  of  them :  Francesco  prufem  it  to  the 
dreadful  one  at  Leghorn.    The  wise  say,  that  if  we 
have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly  have  more. 
'   Several  people  are  going  out  of  town,  for  it  has  nowhere 
reached  aTx>ve  ten  miles  from  London  :  they  say  they 
'  are  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is  such  fine  weather, 
j  *  Lord  I  one  can't  help  going  into  the  countiy  !'    The 
only  visible  eifcct  it  has  hSd  was  on  the  Ridotto,  at 
I  which,  being  the  following  night,  there  were  but  four 
hundred  people.    A  parson  who  came  into  White's 
'  the  raonung  of  earthquake  the  first,  and  heard  bets 
laid  on  whether  it  was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing 
up  of  powder  mills,  went  away  exceedingly  scan- 
I  dalised,  and  said,  *  I  protest  they  are  su<m  an  im- 
pious set  of  people,  that  I  believe  if  the  last  trumpet 
,  was  to  sound  they  would  bet  puppet-show  against 
I  Judgment.'    If  we  get  any  nearer  still  to  the  torrid 
zone,  I  shall  pique  myself  on  sending  you  a  present 
,  of  cedrati  and  orange-flower  water;   I  am  already 
•  planning  a  terrmo  for  Strawberry  Hill. 
I       The  Middlesex  election  is  carried  against  the  court : 
■   the  Prince  in  a  green  frock  (and  I  won't  swear,  but  in 
I  a  Scotch  plaid  waistcoat)  sat  under  the  park-wall  in 
his  chair,  and  hallooed  the  voters  on  to  Brentford. 
I  The  Jacobites  are  so  transported,  that  they  are  opening 
,  subticriptions  for  all  boroughs  that  shall  be  vacant — 
I  this  is  wise !    They  will  spend  their  money  to  carry  a 
!  few  more  seats  in  a  Parliament  where  they  will  never 
I  have  the  majority,  and  so  have  none  to  carry  the 
I  gcnersd  elections.      The  omen,  however,  is  bad  for 
Westminster;  the  high-bailiff  went  to  vote  for  the 
opposition. 
I       I  now  jump  to  another  topic ;  I  find  all  this  letter 
I  will  be  detached  scraps;  I  can't  at  all  contrive  to 
I  hide  the  scams.    But  1  don't  care.    I  began  my  letter 
I  merely  to  tell  you  of  the  earthquake,  and  I  don't 
pique  myself  upon  doing  any  more  than  telling  you 
what  you  would  be  glaid  to  have  told  you.    I  told 
you,  too,  how  pleased  I  was  with  the  triumphs  of 
another  old  beauty,  our  friend  the  princess.*      Do 
you  know,  I  have  mund  a  history  that  has  great  re- 
semblance to  hers;  that  is,  that  will  be  very  like 
hers,  if  hers  is  but  like  it.     I  will  tell  it  you  in  as 
few  words  as  I  can.    Madame  la  Marechale  de  I'HA- 
pital  was  the  daughter  of  a  sempstress  f  a  young 

»  Tlie  IMnoesB  Crson,  who,  It  had  been  reported,  was  to 
niArry  Htanblaua  Leczinsky,  Ihiko  of  Lorraine  and  ex-kfnR  of 
Poland,  whoite  daughter,  Maria  hoczintky,  wub  married  to 
Lt.uis  XV.,  king  of  Franco. 

"  Tliifl  to  the  story  of  a  woman  named  Mary  Mignot.  Ric 
wa«  near  marrying  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  La  Gardie, 
^bo  aftcrwardH  entered  the  Bwodiali  sorvico,  and  became  a 
field-marshal  in  that  country.  Her  first  husband  waa,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  proeurour  of  Oronoble ;  her  second  was  the 


gentleman  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  was  going  to  be 
married  to  her,  but  the  match  was  broken  off.  An 
old  fermier-general,  who  had  retired  into  the  province 
where  this  m^pened,  hearing  the  story,  had  a  curio- 
sity to  see  the  victim;  he  liked  her.  married  her, 
died,  and  left  her  enough  not  to  care  for  her  incon- 
stant. She  caiiio  to  Paris,  where  the  Marechal  de 
I'Hopital  married  her  for  her  riches.  After  the  M&ro- 
chal's  death,  Casimir,  the  abdicated  king  of  PoUod, 
who  was  retired  into  France,  fell  in  love  with  the 
Marechale,  and  privately  married  her.  If  the  event 
ever  hi4>pcns,  I  shall  certainly  travel  to  Nancy,  to 
hear  her  talk  of  ma  htUe  fiik  la  Seine  de  France. 
What  pains  my  Lady  Pomnet  would  take  to  proved 
that  an  abdicated  king's  wife  did  not  take  place  of 
an  English  countess;  and  how  the  princess  herself 
would  grow  still  fonder  of  the  Pretender^  for  the 
similitude  of  his  fortune  with  that  of  le  Hoi  monmarii 
Her  daughter,  Mirepoix,  was  frightened  the  other 
night  with  Mrs  Nugent's  calling  out,  itn  roknri  wt 
vUeur/  The  ambassadress  had  heard  so  much  of 
robbing,  that  she  did  not  doubt  but  dans  ce  pais  (^, 
they  robbed  in  the  middle  of  an  assembly.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  thief  in  the  candle!    Good  night! 


THE  EABL  OF  CHATHAM. 

Another  scries  of  letters,  written  at  this  time,  has 
since  been  published.  The  collection  is  far  inferior 
in  value,  but  its  author  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age — perhaps  the  first  of  English  orators  and 
statesmen,  rfe  aUude  to  a  volume  of  letters  written 
by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt, 
Lord  Camelford.  Tliis  work  contains  much  excel- 
lent advice  as  to  life  and  conduct,  a  sincere  admira- 
tion of  classical  learning,  and  great  kindliness  of 
domestic  feeling  and  affixation.  Ani)ther  collection 
of  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham  was  made 
and  published  in  1841,  in  four  voliuies.  Some  light 
is  thrown  on  contemporary  history  and  public  events 
by  this  correspondence ;  but  its  principal  value  is  of 
a  reflex  nature,  derived  from  our  interest  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  lofty  and  conmianding  intellect  w^hich 
shaped  the  destinies  of  Europe.  William  Pnr  was 
bom  on  the  15th  of  November  1708.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  college, 
Oxford.  lie  was  afterwards  a  comet  in  the  Blues! 
Uis  military  career,  however,  was  of  short  duration; 
for,  before  he  was  quite  twenty- one,  he  had  a  seat  in 
parliament.  His  talents  for  debate  were  soon  con- 
spicuous ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  bill  for  register- 
ing seamen  in  1740,  he  made  his  memorable  reply 
to  Mr  Walpole,  who  had  taunted  him  on  account  of 
his  youth.  This  burst  of  youthful  ardour  has  been 
immortHlised  by  Dr  Johnson,  who  then  reported  the 
parliamentary  debates  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. Johnson  was  no  laborious  or  diligent  note- 
taker;  he  often  had  merely  verbal  oommonicatioaB 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  which  he  imbued 
with  his  own  energy,  and  coloured  with  his  peculiar 
style  and  diction.  Pitt's  reply  to  Walpole  may 
therefore  be  considered  the  composition  of  Johnson, 
founded  on  some  note  or  statement  of  the  actoal 
speech;  yet  we  arc  temntcd  to  transcribe  it,  on 
aax)unt  of  its  celebrity  and  its  doqncnoc: — 

Marshal  do  1116pital ;  and  her  third  la  supposed  to  have  been 
Caeiniir,  the  ox-king  of  Poland,  who  had  retlroil,  after  hb 
abdication,  to  the  monastery  of  Bt  Germain  dve  Pr^  U  doc* 
not,  however,  appear  certain  whether  Caidmlr  actually  married 
her  or  not. 

1  Lady  Pomfret  and  Prinoefa  Craon  did  not  yikit  at  PlorrBce, 
npon  a  diRpute  of  preoedenoe. 

>  The  Pretender,  when  In  Lorraine,  Ured  In  Prfacs  Ctwn'k 
house. 
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EABL  OP  CHATHAM. 


[^peefl4  of  ChatkoM  on  being  tatmted  on  accowU  of 

youtLj 

Sir — ^Thc  atrocioas  crime  of  being  a  young  man, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  ha^,  with  such  epirit 
and  decency,  chai^ged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt 
to  palliate  nor  deny,  but  content  myself  with  wish- 
ing that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  may  cease 
with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are 
ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.  Whether  youth  can 
&  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not, 
sir,  assume  the  prorinoe  of  determining ;  but  surely 
age  may  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  oppor- 
tmiities  whidi  it  brings  have  passed  away  without 
improTcment,  and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the 
passions  hare  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after  having 
seen  the  consequences  t>f  a  thousand  errors,  continues 
fltill  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obsti- 
nacy to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  either  of  ab- 
horrence or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray 
hairs  should  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more, 
sir,  is  he  to  be  abhorred  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in 
a^,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  become  more  wicked 
with  less  temptation  ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for 
money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  re- 
mains of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  But 
youth,  sir,  is  not  my  only  crime ;  I  have  been  accused 
of  acting  a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  may 
either  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissi- 
mulation of  my  real  sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of 
the  opinions  and  language  of  another  man. 

In  the  fint  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to 
be  confuted,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  that 
it  may  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other 
man,  to  use  my  own  language ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
I  may  have  some  ambition  to  please  this  gentleman, 
I  shall  not  lay  myself  under  any  restraint,  nor  very 
solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien,  however 
matured  by  age,  or  modelled  by  experience.  But  if 
any  man  wall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  beha- 
viour, imply  that  I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own, 
I  shall  treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain  ;  nor 
shall  any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment 
he  deserves.  I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without 
scruple,  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which 
wealth  and  dignity  entrench  themselves;  nor  shall 
anything  but  age  restrain  my  resentment ;  age,  which 
always  brings  one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and 
supercilious,  without  punishment.  But  with  regard, 
sir,  to  those  whom  I  have  offended,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  1  should  havo 
avoided  their  censure ;  the  beat  that  offended  them 
is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall 
influence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unconcerned 
while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon 
public  robbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  what- 
ever hazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief 
to  justice,  whoever  may  protect  him  in  his  villany, 
and  whoever  may  partake  of  his  plunder. 

We  need  not  follow  the  public  career  of  Pitt, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  history  of  Kngland 
during  a  long  and  agitated  period.  Uia  style  of  ora- 
tory was  of  the  highest  claas,  rapid,  vehement,  and 
overpowering,  and  it  was  adorned  by  all  the  graces  of 
action  and  delivery.  His  public  conduct  was  singu- 
larly pure  and  disinterested,  considering  the  venality 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  but  as  a  statesman 
he  was  often  inconsistent,  haughty,  and  impracti- 
cable. His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  (iu  176G)  hurt 
his  popularity  with  the  nation,  who  loved  and  reve- 
renced him  as  *  the  great  commoner ;'  but  he  still 
'  shook  the  senate'  with  the  resistless  appends  of  his 
ekiqiienoe.  Uis  speech— delivered  when  he  was  up- 
wartls  of  sixty,  and  broken  down  and  enfeebled  by 


disease — ^against  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
war  with  America,  is  too  characteristic,  too  noble,  to 
be  omitted. 

ISpeedi  of  Chatham  agahtat  the  employment  of  Indians 
in  the  war  with  America.} 

I  cannot,  my  lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratu- 
lation on  misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  lords, 
is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment;  it  is  not  a 
time  for  adulation ;  the  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot 
save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language  of 
truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the  delation  and 
darkness  which  envelope  it,  and  display,  in  its  full 
danger  and  genuine  colours,  the  ruin  which  is  brought 
to  our  doors.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect 
support  in  their  infatuation  !  Can  parliament  be  so 
dead  to  their  dignity  and  duty,  as  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  measures  thus  obtnided  and  forced  upon  them  ; 
measures,  my  lords,  which  have  reduced  this  late 
flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt  f  But  yes- 
terday, and  England  might  have  stood  against  the 
world ;  now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence !  The 
people  whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom 
we  now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  with  every  military  store,  have  their 
interest  consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entcrtaincnl, 
by  your  inveterate  enemy ;  and  ministers  do  not,  and 
dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity  or  effect.  The  des- 
perate state  of  our  army  abroad  is  iu  part  known. 
No  roan  more  highly  esteems  and  honours  the  English 
troops  than  I  do ;  I  know  their  virtues  and  their 
valour ;  I  know  they  can  achieve  anything  but  im- 
possibilities; and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  English 
America  is  an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  my  lords, 
you  cannot  conquer  America.  WHiat  is  your  present 
situation  there!  We  do  not  know  the  worst ;  but  we 
know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing 
and  suffered  much.  You  may  swell  evexy  expense, 
accumulate  every  assistance,  and  extend  your  traffic 
to  the  shambles  of  every  German  despot;  your  attempts 
will  be  forever  vain  and  impotent— doubly  so,  indeed, 
from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it 
irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of 
your  adversaries,  to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary 
sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  1 
were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms :  Never,  never,  never  I  But,  my 
lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
graces and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  autho- 
riKo  and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  of  the  savage ;  to  call  into  civilised 
alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the 
woo<Is ;  to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence 
of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  bar- 
barous war  against  our  brethren  1  My  lords,  these 
enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment. 
But,  my  lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  de- 
fended, not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  neces- 
sity, but  also  on  those  of  morality ; '  for  it  is  perfectly 
allowable,''  says  Lord  Suffolk,  '  to  use  all  the  means 
which  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands.'  I 
am  astonished,  I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles 
confessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  house  or  in 
this  country.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  encronch 
so  much  on  your  attention  ;  but  1  cannot  repress  my 
indignation — I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.  My 
lords,  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this  hou^^e, 
as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horrible 
barbarity !  That  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands  I  What  ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble 
lord  may  entertain  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  such 
detestable  principles  arc  equally  abhorrent  to  religion 
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and  humanity.  What !  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanc- 
tion of  God  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian 
Bcalping-knife !  to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing,  mur- 
dering, devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled 
victims  I  Such  notions  shock  every  precept  of  morality, 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of  honour. 
These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable 
avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation. 
I  call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  this  most  leamod 
bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support 
the  justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to 
interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon 
the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to 
save  us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour 
of  your  lordships  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  an- 
cestors, and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to  vindicate  the 
national  character.  I  invoke  the  Genius  of  the  Con- 
stitution. From  the  tapestry  that  adorn  these  walls, 
the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with 
indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain 
did  he  defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the  religion 
of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse 
than  Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are 
endured  among  us.  To  send  forth  the  merciless 
cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood!  against  whom!  your 
Protestant  brethren !  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to 

I  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and 
name  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  these  horrible 
hell-hounds  of  war  !    Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre- 

^  eminence  in  barbarity.  She  armed  herself  with 
blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of 
Mexico ;  we,  more  ruthless,  loose  these  dogs  of  war 

I  against  our  countrymen  in  America,  endeared  to  us 
by  every  tie  that  can  sanctify  humanity.  I  solemnly 
call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  every  order  of 
men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  pro- 
cedure the  indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence. 
More  particularly  I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of 
our  religion  to  do  away  this  iniquity ;  let  them  per- 

,  form  a  lustration,  to  purify  the  country  from  this 
deep  and  deadly  sin.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak, 
and  at  present  unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings 
and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.    I 

<  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  even 
reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  vent 

<  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  pre- 
posterous principles. 

I 

The  last  public  appearance  and  death  of  Lord 
'  Chatham  are  thus  described  by  Bebham,  in  his 
!  history  of  Great  Britain : — 

I  '  The  mind  feels  Interested  in  the  minutest  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  last  day  of  the  public  life  of 
this  renowned  statesman  and  patriot.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  rich  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  full  wig,  and 
covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  house,  ho  refreshed  himself  in  the  lord  chancellor's 
room,  where  he  stayed  till  prayers  were  over«  and  till 
he  was  informed  that  business  was  going  to  begin. 
He  was  then  led  into  the  house  by  his  son  and  son-in- 
law,  Mr  William  Pitt  and  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  all 
the  lords  standing  up  out  of  respect,  and  making  a 
lane  for  him  to  pass  to  the  carl's  bench,  he  bowing 
very  gracefully  to  them  as  be  proceeded.  lie  looked 
pale  and  much  emaciated,  but  his  eye  retained  all  its 
native  fire ;  which,  joined  to  his  general  deportment, 
and  the  attention  of  the  house,  formed  a  spectacle 
very  striking  and  impressive. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  sat  down,  Ijord 
Chatham  rose,  and  began  by  lamenting  "that  his 
bodily  infirmities  had  so  long  and  at  so  important  a 
crinis  prevented  his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  par- 
liament. He  declared  that  he  had  made  an  effort 
almost  beyond  the  powers  of  his  constitution  to  come 


down  to  the  house  on  this  day,  perhaps  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  be  able  to  enter  its  walls,  to 
express  the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  idea  which  he 
understood  was  gone  forth  of  yielding  up  the  sove- 
reignty of  America.  My  lords,"  continued  he,  **I 
rejoice  that  the  grave  htm  not  closed  upon  me,  that  I 
am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy. 
Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am 
little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous 
conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and 
memory,  I  never  will  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights 
and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  people,  so  lately  the 
terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house 
of  Bourbon !  It  is  impossible !  In  Ch>d's  name,  if  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or 
war,  and  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  honour, 
why  is  not  war  commenced  without  hesitation !  I  am 
not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this 
kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain 
its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  Any  state, 
my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least 
make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like 


») 


men. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  reply,  declared  himself 
to  be  "  totally  i^orant  of  the  means  by  which  we 
were  to  resist  with  success  the  combination  of  Ame- 
rica with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  urged  the  noble 
lord  to  point  out  any  possible  mode,  if  he  were  able 
to  do  it,  of  making  the  Americans  renounce  that  in- 
dependence, of  which  they  were  in  possession.  Hit 
Grace  addedj  that  if  he  could  not,  no  man  could ;  and 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  his  opinion  on 
the  noble  lord's  authority,  unsupported  by  any  reasons 
but  a  recital  of  the  calamities  arising  from  a  state  of 
things  not  in  the  power  of  this  country  now  to  alter." 

Lord  Chatham,  who  had  appeared  greatly  moved 
during  the  reply,  made  an  eager  effort  to  rise  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  as  if  labouring  with  some  great  idea, 
and  impatient  to  give  full  scope  to  his  feelings  ;  but 
before  he  could  utter  a  word,  pressing  his  hand  on  his 
bosom,  he  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  convulsive  fit. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  and  other 
lords  near  him,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  house 
was  .immediately  cleared;  and  his  lordiihip  being 
carried  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  debate  wati 
adjourned.  Medical  assistance  being  obtained,  hit 
lordship  in  some  degree  recovered,  and  was  conveyed 
to  his  favourite  villa  of  Hayes,  in  Kent,  where,  after 
lingering  some  few  weeks,  he  expired  May  11,  1778, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.' 

Grattan,  the  Irish  orator,  has  drawn  the  character 
of  Lord  Chatham  with  such  felicity  and  vigour  of 
style,  that  it  will  ever  be  preserved,  if  only  for  its 
composition.  The  glittering  point  and  antithesis  of 
his  thoughts  and  language,  have  seldom  been  united 
to  such  originality  and  force : — 

'The  secretary  stood  alone.  Modem  degeneracy 
had  not  reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodating, 
the  features  of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of 
antiquity.  His  august  mind  overawed  majesty;  and 
one  of  his  sovereigns  thought  rovalty  so  impaired  in 
his  presence,  that  he  consifired  to  remove  him,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No  state 
rhicanerv,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  rank 
him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but,  overbearing, 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  waa  ^i^and, 
his  ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  de- 
stroyed party ;  without  corrupting,  he  made  a  vcoal 
age  unanimous.  France  sunk  beneath  him.  With 
one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded 
in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England.  The  sight  of 
his  mind  was  iufmitc ;  and  his  M&emes  were  to  affect, 
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not  EngUnd,  not  the  pTettent  age  only,  but  Europe 
and  potterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by  which 
these  Bcheroes  were  accompluihcd ;  always  seasonable, 
always  adequate,  the  sugg^tions  of  an  understanding 
animated  by  ardour  and  enliffhiened  by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life  amiable  and 
indolent  were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic  diffi- 
culties, no  domestic  weakness,  reached  him ;  but  aloof 
from  the  sonltd  occurrences  of  life,  and  unsullied  by 
ita  intercouTNe,  he  came  occasionally  into  our  system 
to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  rarious,  so 
aathoritatiTe,  astonished  a  corrupt  age,  and  the  trea- 
sury trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt  through  all  the 
classes  of  venality.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed, 
that  she  had  found  defects  in  this  statesman,  and 
talked  much  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory,  and 
much  of  the  ruin  of  his  fictories ;  but  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy,  an- 
swered and  refuted  her.  Nor  were  his  political  abi- 
lities his  only  talents :  his  eloquence  was  an  era  in 
the  senate,  peculiar  and  spontaneous,  familiarly  ex- 
pressing gigantic  sentiments  and  instinctiye  wisdom ; 
not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid 
conflagration  of  TuUy ;  it  resembled  sometimes  the 
thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Like  Murray,  he  did  not  conduct  the  understanding 
through  the  painful  subtlety  of  argumentation  ;  nor 
was  he,  like  Townsend,  for  erer  on  the  rack  of  exer- 
tion; but  rather  lightened  upon  the  subject,  and 
reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  the  mind,  which, 
like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt,  but  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed. Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing that  could  create,  subrert,  or  reform;  an  un- 
derstonding,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon 
mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slayeiy 
asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free  minds 
with  unbounded  authority;  something  that  could 
establish  or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in 
the  world  that  should  resound  through  the  universe.' 


EMCTCL0PJBDLA8  AND  MAGAZINEB. 

The  Cychpadia  of  Ephraim  Chambers,  published 
in  1728,  in  two  folio  volumes,  was  the  first  dictionary 
or  repertory  of  general  knowledge  produced  in  Bri- 
tain. Chambers,  who  had  been  reared  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  globe-maker,  and  was  a  man  of  respectable 
thongh  not  profound  attainments,  died  in  1740.  His 
work  was  printed  five  times  during  the  subsequent 
eighteen  years,  and  has  finally  been  extended,  in  the 
present  century,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Abraham 
Kees,  to  forty  volumes  in  quarta  Dr  John  Camp- 
bell, whose  share  in  compiling  the  Universal  Hia- 
toryhas  already  been  spoken  of^  began  in  1742  to 
publish  his  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,  and  three 
yean  later  commenced  the  Biographia  Britannica; 
works  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  which  still 
possess  a  respectable  reputation.  The  reign  of 
George  IL  produced  many  other  attempts  to  fami- 
liarise knowledge ;  but  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
allode  to  one  oif  these,  the  Preceptor  of  Robert 


DoDSLEY,  first  published  in  1748,  and  which  long 
continued  to  be  a  favourite  and  useful  book.  It 
embraced  within  the  compass  of  two  volumes,  in 
octavo,  treatises  on  elocution,  composition,  arith- 
metic, geography,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  human 
life  and  manners,  and  a  few  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, then  supposed  to  form  a  complete  course  of 
education. 

The  age  under  notice  may  be  termed  the  epoch 
of  magazines  and  reviews.  The  earliest  work  of 
the  former  kind,  the  GenHemarCs  Magazine,  com- 
menced in  the  year  1731  by  Mr  Edward  Cave,  a 
printer,  was  at  first  simply  a  monthly  condensation 
of  newspaper  discussions  and  intelligence,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  became  open  to  the  reception 
of  literary  and  archseological  articles,  llie  term 
magazine  thus  gradually  departed  from  its  original 
meaning  as  a  depository  of  extracts  from  newsi^pers, 
till  it  was  understood  to  refer  to  monthly  miscel- 
lanies of  literature,  such  as  it  is  now  habitually 
applied  to.  The  design  of  Mr  Cave  was  so  success- 
ful, that  it  soon  met  with  rivalry,  though  it  was 
some  time  before  any  other  work  obtained  sufiicient 
encouragement  to  be  continued  for  any  lengthened 
period.  The  Literary  Magazine,  started  in  1735 
by  Mr  Ephraim  Chambers,  subsisted  till  about  the 
close  of  the  century.  The  London  Magazine,  the 
British  Magazine,  and  the  Town  and  Country  Ma- 
aazine,  were  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  pub- 
lished with  more  or  less  success  during  the  reigns 
of  George  II.  and  George  HI.  In  1739,  the  Scots 
Magazine  was  commenced  in  Edinburgh,  upon  a 
plan  nearly  similar  to  the  'Gentleman's;'  it  sur- 
vived till  1826,  and  forms  a  valuable  register  of  the 
events  of  the  times  over  which  it  extends.  In  the 
old  magazines,  there  is  little  trace  of  that  anxiety 
for  literaiT  excellence  which  now  animates  the  con- 
ductors of  such  miscellanies ;  yet,  from  the  notices 
which  they  contain  respecting  the  characters,  inci- 
dents, and  manners  of  former  years,  they  are  gene- 
rally very  entertaining.  The  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine* continues  to  be  published,  and  retains  much  of 
its  early  distinction  as  a  literary  and  archaeological 
repository. 

Periodical  works,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  criti- 
cism of  new  books,  were  scarcely  known  in  Britain 
till  1749,  when  the  Monthly  Review  was  com- 
menced under  the  patronage  of  the  Whig  and  low 
church  party.  This  was  followed,  in  1756,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Critical  Review,  wliich  for  some 
years  was  conducted  by  Dr  Smollett,  and  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Tory  party  in  church 
and  state.  These  productions,  marked  by  no  great 
ability,  were  the  only  publications  of  the  kind  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  British  Critic  in 
1793. 

Another  respectable  and  useful  periodical  work 
was  originated  in  1758  by  Ilobert  Dodsley,  under 
the  title  of  the  Annual  Register,  the  plan  being  sug- 
gested, as  has  been  said,  by  Burke,  who  for  some 
years  wrote  the  historical  portion  with  his  usual 
ability.    This  work  is  still  published. 
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II!E  grert  va- 
riety and  abun- 
pericid  might,  in 
Bume  measure, 
hftve  been  pre- 
dicted fium  the 
nrogreu  ninde 
during  the  pre- 
forty  yenni.  in 
linaoii  nid,  alniiiet 
inil  eome  to  write 
ihinnclf correctly, 
XI  of  readers  hid 
lied  a  thouMnd- 
icrcaw  in  national 
population  nntu- 
conntry  like  Urcat 
ie  improTemeiit  of 
titemture  and  the  arti,  and  accordingly  we  And  that 
a  more  pupalar  and  general  atyle  of  conipoition  be- 
gan to  supplant  the  conventional  stiOiiesB  anil  ctoasic 
restraint  imposed  upon  former  autbon.  Tlie  liumAn 
1  intellect  and  imagination  were  sent  abroad  on  wider 
•urveys,  and  with  more  amhitious  viewa.  To  excili' 
a  great  maeg  of  hearera,  the  public  orator  flnda  it 
neccuary  to  appeai  to  the  itmnger  pnssiona  and 
univenal  aympatbies  of  hii  audience  ;  and  in  writ- 
ing for  a  large  number  of  readen,  an  author  mnst 
adopt  limilar  meant,  or  fiul  of  iucccsb.  Itence  it 
aeama  natural  that  aa  aociety  advanced,  the  character 
of  our  literature  ■honjd  become  aiaimilated  to  it, 
and  partake  of  the  onward  movement,  the  popnlnr 
feeling,  and  riling  energy  of  the  nation.  There  were, 
however,  Bome  great  public  events  and  accidental 
circnniatancea  which  ouiatcd  In  bringing  about  a 
change.  The  American  war,  by  eiciting  the  elo- 
qnencc  of  Cliatham  and  Bnrke,  awakened  the  apirit 
of  the  nation.  The  entlnuiaum  was  continued  by 
the  poet  Cowpcr.  who  aympnthised  keenly  with  his 
fellow-men,  and  h«l  a  warm  love  of  hia  nntive  coun- 
try. Cowper  wrole  from  no  eyatem ;  lie  had  not 
r^d  a  poet  for  aeventecn  yeari ;  but  lie  drew  the 
diatingulahing  feature*  of  Engliib  life  nnd  acenery 
with  audi  graphic  power  and  beauty,  that  the  mere 
piietry  of  art  and  fashion,  and  the  atock  imajtci  of 
descriptive  verse,  could  not  bat  appear  mean,  affected, 
and  commonplnee.  Warton's  'Ilislory  of  i'oelry.'and 
Perey'j  'Reliqncs,'  tlirewback  the  imagination  to  tlie 
bolder  and  fnvr  era  of  our  national  literature,  and 
the  German  drama,  with  all  its  horrors  nnd  extra- 
vagance, was  Bomelfiing  better  than  mere  dplinoa- 
tions  of  manueti  or  incidental  satire.  Tlie  French 
Revolution  camo  neit,  and  sLvmcd  to  breakdown  all 
artificial  distinctions.  Talent  and  virtue  only  were 
to  be  regarded,  and  the  spirit  of  man  was  to  enter 
on  a  new  course  of  free  nnd  glorious  action.  Tiiis 
dream  passed  away ;  but  it  had  simk  deep  into  some 
ardent  minds,  and  its  fruits  were  seen  in  Ixild  specu- 
lation! on  U;e   hopes  and  destiny  of  man,  in  the 


strong  colourings  of  nature  and  passion,  and  in  the 
free  and  Hcxible  movements  of  the  native  gcnins  of  | 
our  poetry.  Since  then,  every  department  of  lite- 
rature has  been  cultivated  with  success.  In  Action, 
the  name  of  Scott  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Shak- 
spcare  i  in  criticism,  a  new  era  may  be  dated  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  in 
historieal  composition,  if  we  have  no  Hume  or  Gib- 
bon, we  Iiave  the  results  of  far  mure  valuable  and 
diligent  research.  Truth  and  nature  have  been 
more  truly  and  devoutly  wors1ii]>pcd.  and  real  excel- 
lence more  highly  prized.  It  has  Iml'u  feared  by 
some  that  the  principle  of  ut  Jity,  which  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  features  of  the  present  age,  anil 
the  progress  of  mechanical  knowledge,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  higher  efforts  of  ima^inalion,  and  diminish 
the  territories  of  the  poet  This  seems  a  graandleu 
fffiir.  It  did  not  damp  the  ardour  of  Scott  or  Byron, 
and  it  has  not  prevented  tlie  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
from  gradually  working  its  way  into  public  favour. 
If  we  have  not  the  chivalry  and  romance  of  the 
Klirjibcthan  age,  wc  liave  the  ever-living  pasali .. 
human  nature,  and  the  vide  theatre  i^  the  world, 
now  accurately  known  and  discriminated,  as  a  field 
for  the  exercise  of  geniiia  We  have  the  benefit  of 
all  past  knowledge  and  literature  to  exalt  our  stan- 
dard of  imitation  and  taste,  and  a  more  sure  reward 
in  the  encouragement  and  applause  uf  a  popnloiu 
and  enlightened  nation.  '  The  literature  of  En^nnd,'  , 
says  Shelley, '  lias  arisen,  as  it  were,  from  anew  birth. 
In  spite  of  the  low-thoughted  envy  which  would 
undervalue  contemporary  merit,  our  own  will  be* 
memorable  age  in  intellectual  adiievcmenta.  and  we 
live  among  such  pliilosophcrs  and  poets  as  surpass, 
beyond  comparison,  any  who  have  appeared  since 
the  last  national  struggle  for  civil  and  ictigioni 
liberty.  Tlie  most  unfailing  herald,  companion,  and 
follower  of  the  awakening  of  a  great  people  to  work 
a  beneflcialchsnge  in  opinion  or  institution,  is  poetry. 
At  sacli  periods  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the 
power  of  commanicnting  and  receiving  intense  and 
impassioned  conceptions  respecting  man  and  natnre. 
The  persons  in  whom  this  power  resides,  may  often, 
as  far  as  regards  many  portions  of  their  nature,  have 
little  apparent  correspondence  with  that  spirit  of 
good  of  which  they  are  the  ministers.  But  even 
whilst  they  deny  and  abjure,  they  are  yet  conipelW 
to  serve  the  power  which  is  seated  on  the  (hrone  of 
their  own  souL  It  is  impoasilile  to  read  the  com- 
positions of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  without  being  startled  with  tbc  etei^c 
life  which  bums  witliio  tlieir  words.  They  measure 
the  circumference  and  sound  the  depths  of  human 
nature  with  a  comprehensive  and  all- penetrating 
spirit,  and  they  are  themselves  perhaps  the  moat 
smcendy  astonished  at  ila  manifcBtations,  for  it  it 
less  their  spirit  tlian  the  spirit  of  ttic  age.  PDetssTe 
the  hicrophants  of  an  unapprehended  inspirstian; 
the  mirrors  of  the  gigantic  shadows  which  fdtarity 
casts  upon  the  present;  the  words  which  express 
wliat  they  Understand  not ;  the  trumpets  which  sing 
to  battle,  and  feel  not  what  they  inspire ;  Ibe  in- 
fluence which  is  moved  nit,  but  moves.  FoetJ  are 
the  unacknowledged  legislaton  of  Uie  world.* 
25fi 


WiLLUM  CowPEK,  ■  the  iDMt  popolaT  poet  of  hii 
_  meratmn,  tad  the  bert  ot  Englisli  letter-writere,' 
^  uUtSoulbef  haadeaigniited  him,  belonged  etapba- 
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:  tkiny  to  the  ariitocracj  of  England.  His  father, 
the  ReT.  Dr  Cowpcr,  chaplain  to  (icorgc  1 L,  wu  the 
.  wa  of  Spencer  Cowper,  one  of  the  juJrci  of  the 
j  ooort  of  common  {ileu,  and  ft  younger  brother  of 
l|  the  flnt  K>rl  Covpcr,  lord  chancellor,  llii  mother 
'  wu  allied  to  •ame  of  IJio  noblcit  familiei  in  KngUnd, 
dncended  by  four  different  Unci  fhim  King  Henry  IIL 
Thii  lofty  Uneage  cannot  add  to  tho  luitre  of  the 
podT*  (ame,  but  it  ihedi  additionnl  grace  on  his  piety 
ud  bnoiUitj.  Dr  Ctnrper,  beiides  hii  royal  chap- 
hansj,  held  the  rectory  of  Great  Ilerkhunitead,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  and  there  the  pout  waiborn, 
IS,  1731.    In  hia  sixth  year  be  Imt  hii 


■  boardiog-achool,  where  be  continued  two  yean. 
The  tyranny  of  one  of  his  school- ftllowi,  who  hel-i 
in  Gotnplele  subjection  and  abject  fear  the  timid  and 
home-Dck  boy,  led  to  hii  removal  trom  this  semi- 
nary, and  undoubtedly  pr^udiccd  bim  againit  the 
whole  ayitem  of  public  education.  He  was  next 
placed  at  Weatminster  school,  where,  as  he  lays,  he 
serred  a  aeren  years'  apprenticeship  to  the  clauics ; 
aod  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  remoTcd,  in  order  to 
be  articled  to  an  attorney.  Having  passed  throufzb 
this  training(with  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low  for  bii  fellow-clerk),  Cowper,  in  1 75*,  was  called 
to  the  bar.  He  never,  however,  made  the  law  a 
■tudy :  in  Ok  lolidtor's  office  he  and  Tliurlovr  were 
'  cotntantly  employed  from  morning  to  night  in  gig- 
gling and  making  giggle,'  and  in  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple  be  wrote  gay  verws.  and  usocisted  with 
Bon nel  Thornton.  Cotman.  Lloyd,  and  other  wita  He 
cotitribntcd  a  few  papcn  to  the  Connoiueur  and 
to  tlie  St  Jamea's  Chronicle,  both  conducted  by  liis 
frienda.  Darker  days  were  at  hand.  Cawper's 
father  wai  now  dead,  his  patrimony  was  small,  and 
he  was  in  his  thirty-second  year,  almost '  unprovided 
with  an  aim,' for  the  law  was  with  hi 
nal  profession.  In  thia  crisis  of  1 
kinimin,  M^or  Cowper,  presented  him  to  the  office 
of  clerk  of  iJie  journals  to  tlic  House  of  Lords — a 
de«ir«Ue  and  lucrative  appointment.  Cowper  ac- 
cepted it)  but  the  labour  of  studying  the  furma  of 
prooednn;  and  the  dread  of  qu^ying  himself  by 


appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  plunged 
'"'oi  in  the  deepest  misery  and  distress.  The  seeds 
insanity  were  then  in  bis  frame ;  and  after  brood- 
g  over  his  fancied  ills  till  reason  bad  Qed,  be  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide.  Happily  this  desperate 
effort  fuled ;  the  appointment  was  given  up,  and 
Cowper  was  removed  to  a  private  madhouse  at  St 
Albans,  kept  by  Dr  Cotton.  Tho  cloud  of  horror 
gradually  passed  away,  and  on  his  recovery,  he  re- 
solved to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  society  and 
business  of  the  world.  He  bad  still  a  small  portion 
of  his  funds  lell,  and  his  friends  subscribed  a  further 
sum,  to  enabhi  him  to  live  fhigally  in  retircmcnL 
The  bright  hopes  of  Cowper's  youth  seemed  thus  to 
have  all  vanished :  his  prapccta  of  advacccment  in 
the  worid  were  gone ;  and  in  the  new-born  zeal  of 
his  religious  fervour,  his  ftieuds  might  well  dotibt 
whellier  his  reason  bad  been  completely  restored. 
He  retired  to  the  town  of  Haatingdon,  near  Cam- 
bridge, where  his  brother  resided,  and  there  formed 


adopted  as  one  of  the  fiunQy ;  and  when  Mr  Unwin 
himself  was  suddenly  removed,  the  same  connexion 
woa  oontioned  with  bis  widow.  Death  only  could 
sever  a  tie  so  strongly  knit— wmected  by  mutu^ 
faith  and  friendship,  and  by  sorrows  of  which  tlie 


Cowper,  partaker  of  his  fame  as  of  his  sad  decline- 
By  ■eiaphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 
After  the  death  of  Hr  Unwin  in  1767,  the  fikmily 
were  advised  by  the  Kev.  John  Newton — a  remark- 
able man  in  manv  respects — to  fli  their  abode  at 
Oloey,  in  the  northern  division  of  BockiDghatasbirc, 
when  Mr  Newton  himwif  offldated  u  curate.  Thii 
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was  accordingly  done,  and  Cowper  removed  with 
them  to  a  spot  which  he  has  consecrated  by  his 
genia*.    He  had  still  the  river  Ouse  with  hira,  as   j 
at  Huntingdon,  but  the  scenery  is  more  varied  and   i 
attractive,  and  abounds  in  fine  reUred  walks.    His 
life  was  that  of  a  religious  reduse ;  he  ceased  cor-   ^ 
respandint;  with  his  friends,  and  associated  only   , 
with  Mrs  Unwin  and  Newton.    The  latter  engaged 
2.57  ' 
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iting  a  volume  of  hTinn*.  but  bis 
morbid  meliuiclialy  gained  ground,  and  in  1773  it 
became  a  cue  of  decided  iosanit;.  About  two  years 
were  paued  io  this  unhappy  state.  Uu  his  recoverj, 
Cowper  took  to  gardening,  rearing  hares,  drawing 
landscape*,  and  uomposing  poetry.  The  latter  was 
fortuDstelf  tbe  most  permanent  enjoyment ;  and  its 
fruits  appeared  in  a  volume  of  poems  published  in 
17S2.  The  sale  of  tbe  work  was  slow  ;  but  liis  friends 
were  eager  in  its  praise,  and  it  received  the  approba- 
tion of  Johnson  and  Franklin.  His  correspoudenco 
«M  retained,  and  cheerfulness  again  became  an  in- 
mate of  his  retreat  at  Olney.  This  happy  change 
was  aogmented  by  the  presence  of  a  third  party. 
Lady  Austen,  a  widow,  wiio  came  to  reside  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Olney,  and  whose  con- 
versatian  for  a  time  charmed  away  the  melancholy 
•pint  of  Cowper.  She  told  bim  the  story  of  John 
Gilpin,  and  '  the  famous  horseman  anri  tiis  feats  were 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  merriment.'  J^y  Austen 
also  prevailed  upon  the  poet  to  try  his  powers  in 
blank  vene,  and  from  her  suggestion  sprung  the 
noble  poem  of  The  Task.  This  memorable  friend- 
ship was  at  length  dissolved.  The  lady  eiacted  loo 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  poet — perhaps 
a  shade  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Mrs  Unwin.  with 
respect  ta  the  superior  charms  and  attractions  of  licr 
rival,  intervened  to  increase  tlie  alienation— and  be- 
fore the  Task  vfBS  finished,  its  fair  inspirer  had 
left  Olney  without  any  intention  of  returning  to  " 
In  ITB5  tbe  new  volume  was  published.  Its  su 
cess  was  instant  and  decided.  The  public  wc 
glad  to  hear  the  true  voice  of  poetry  and  of  natui 
and  in  the  rural  descriptions  and  ftreside  scenes 
the  Task,  they  saw  the  features  of  English  scenery 
,  and  Jomestic  life  faithfully  delineated.  'TlieTnsk.' 
wys  Soutbey, '  was  at  once  descriptive,  moral,  and 
'  satirical.  The  descriptive  parts  everywhere  bore 
evidence  of  a  thoughtful  mind  and  a  gentle  spirit, 
well  as  of  an  observant  eye ;  and  the  moral  scnl 
ment  which  pervaded  them  gave  a  chami  in  w]ii< 
descriptiTe  poetry  is  often  found  wanting.  The  lx:9t 
didactic  poems,  when  compared  with  the  Task,  are 
like  fomial  gardens  in  comparison  *ith  wotHJland 
scenery.'  As  soon  as  he  had  eompleCcd  his  labours 
for  the  publication  of  his  second  volume,  Cowper 
entered  upon  an  undertaking  of  a  still  more  arduous 
.  nature — a  translation  of  llomer.  Ue  had  gone 
1  throogh  the  great  Grecian  at  Westminster  school, 
and  afterwan^  read  him  critically  in  the  Temple. 
and  he  was  impressed  with  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
translation  of  rope.  Setting  himself  to  a  dally  task 
of  forty  lines,  he  at  leni[th  accumplished  tbe  forty 
thousand  verses,  lie  published  by  subscription,  in 
I  which  his  friends  were  generously  active.  Tbe  work 
appeared  in  1791,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  In  the 
interval  the  poet  and  Mrs  Unwin  tiud  removed  to 
Weston,  a  beautiful  village  about  a  mile  from  Olney. 
His  cousin,  Lady  Ilesketh.  a  woman  of  reflncd  and 
&scinatlng  manners,  had  visited  him ;  he  had  alio 


was  granted  to  bim  from  the  down,  lie  was  induced, 
in  1793,  to  remove  with  Mrs  Unwin  to  Koifotk,  on 
a  visit  to  some  relations,  and  there  Mrs  Unwin  din) 
on  the  nth  December  1796.  Tbe  unhappy  p«t 
would  not  believe  that  his  long  tried  friend  was 
actually  dead ;  be  went  to  see  the  body,  and  on  wit- 
nessing the  unaltered  placidity  of  death,  flmig  him- 
self lo  the  other  side  of  the  room  w  ith  a  psuionatt 
eipresiion  of  feeling,  and  from  that  time  he  nctet 
mentioned  her  name  nor  spoke  of  her  agaio.  Ke  i 
lingered  on  for  more  than  three  years,  still  under  | 
the  same  dark  shadow  of  religious  despondency  tsd 
terror,  but  occaiionnlly  writing,  and  listening  atten- 
tively to  works  read  to  him  by  his  friends.  Hii 
lost  poem  was  the  Caalairaj/,  a  strain  of  touching 
and  beautiful  verse,  ubich  showed  no  decay  of  his  | 
poetical  powers  :  at  length  death  came  Co  bis  nJeasc  i. 
on  the  USth  of  April  IHOO.     Su  sad  and  strange  s   ' 


formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the 
Throckroortons,  to  whom  Weston  belonged,  and  his 
circumstances  were  comparatively  easy,  ills  malady, 
however,  returned  upon  him  with  full  force,  and 
Mrs  Unwin  being  rendered  helpless  by  palsy,  ttic 
ta*k  of  nursing  her  fell  upon  the  sensitive  and  de- 
jected poet  A  careful  revulon  of  his  Homer,  anil 
OD  engagement  to  edit  ■  new  edition  of  Milton, 
were  the  lost  literary  undertakings  of  Cowper.  The 
former  be  comjdeled,  but  without  improving  the 
first  edition :  his  second  task  was  never  tinishcd. 
A  deepening  gloom  settled  on  his  mind,  with  occa- 
■ionally  bright  intervals.  A  visit  to  his  friend 
Ilaylej,  at  Earthani,  produced  a  short  cessation  of 
bis  dkdUI  luflering,  and  in  1794  a  pension  of  £300 
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destiny  has  never  before  or  since  been  that  of  amin  ;' 
of  genins.  With  wit  and  humour  at  will,  he  was  ] 
nearlyallhis  life  plunged  in  the  darkest  melancholy.  ' 
Innocent,  pious,  and  confiding,  he  lived  in  per- 
petual dread  of  everlasting  punishment:  be  codM 
only  sec  between  him  and  heaven  a  high  wall  which  i 
be  despaired  of.cver  being  able  to  scale  j  yet  his  in- 
tellectual vigourwos  not  subdued  by  afBietion.  What 
he  wrote  for  annisement  or  relief  in  the  midst  of 
'supreme  distress,'  sarpasses  the  daborate  eflbrts  of 
others  made  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances; and  in  the  very  winter  of  his  days,  hii 
fancy  was  as  fresh  ami  blooming  ■>  in  the  spring 
and  morning  of  existence.  That  he  was  conslitn- 
tionally  prone  to  melancholy  and  insanity,  stvms 
undoubted  1  but  the  predisposing  causes  were  u 
surely  aggravated  by  his  strict  and  secluded  mode 
of  life.  Lady  llcaketh  was  a  better  guide  and  com- 
panion than  Juhn  Newton ;  and  no  one  ran  rvod 
his  letters  without  olnerving  that  cheerfUncss  was 
inspired  by  the  one,  and  terror  by  the  other.  The 
iron  tnxae  at  Newton  could  stand  unmoved  amidit 
shocks  that  destroyed  the  slirinking  and  apprchan- 
live  mind  of  Cowper.  All.  however,  have  now  gone 
to  their  account — the  stem  yet  kind  minister,  the  ' 
ikithM  Mary  Unwin,  tbe  gcutlv  high-born  rclatiuos 
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who  forsook  ease,  and  luxTny,  and  society  to  soothe 
the  misery  of  one  wretched  being,  and  that  immortal 
being  himself  has  passed  away,  scarce  conscious  that 
he  had  bequeathed  an  imperishable  treasure  to  man- 
kind. We  have  greater  and  loftier  poets  than 
Cowper,  but  none  so  entirely  incorporated,  as  it 
were,  with  our  daily  existence — none  so  completely 
a  friend — our  companion  in  woodland  wanderings, 
and  in  moments  of  serious  thought — ever  gentle  and 
aifectionate,  eyen  in  his  transient  fits  of  ascetic 
gloom — a  pure  mirror  of  affections,  regrets,  feelings, 
and  desires  which  we  have  all  felt  or  would  wish  to 
cherish.  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  are  spirits 
of  ethereal  kind :  Cowper  is  a  steady  and  valuable 
friend,  whose  society  we  may  sometimes  neglect  for 
that  of  more  s]dendid  and  attractive  associates,  but 
whose  unwavering  principle  and  purity  of  character, 
joined  to  rich  intellectual  powers,  overflow  upon  us 
in  secret,  and  bind  us  to  him  for  ever. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Cowper^s 
first  volume  was  coldly  received.  The  subjects  of 
his  poems  (Table  Talk,  the  Progress  of  Error,  Truth, 
I '  Expostulation,  Hope,  Charity,  &c.)  did  not  promise 
much,  and  his  manner  of  handling  them  was  not 
calcuUted  to  conciliate  a  fastidious  public  He 
was  both  too  harsh  and  too  spiritual  for  general 
readers.  Johnson  had  written  moral  poems  in  tlie 
same  form  of  verse,  but  they  possessed  a  rich  declama- 
tory grandeur  and  brilliancy  of  illustration  which 
Cowper  did  not  attempt,  and  probably  would,  from 
principle,  have  rejected.  There  are  passages,  how- 
ever, in  these  evangelical  works  of  Cowper  of 
masteriy  execution  and  lively  fancy.  His  character 
of  Chatham  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  even  by  Pope 
or  I>ryden  :— 

A.  Patriots,  alas !  the  few  that  have  been  found 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground. 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied  ; 
And  the  last  left  the  scene  when  Chatham  died. 

J3,  Not  so ;  the  rirtue  still  adorns  our  age, 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again  ; 
Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain ; 
She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe. 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 
His  speech,  his  form,  his  action  full  of  grace. 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face. 
He  stood  as  some  inimitable  hand 
Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 
No  sycophant  or  slave  that  dared  oppose 
Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose  ; 
And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke, 
Felt  himself  crushed  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

Neither  has  the  fine  simile  with  which  the  follow- 
ing retrospect  doses : — 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard ; ' 
To  cany  nature  lengths  unknown  before. 
To  give  a  Milton  birth  asked  ages  more. 
Thus  genius  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times. 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes. 
Ennobling  every  r^ion  that  he  chose. 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose ; 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  past. 
Emerged  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  haI<^ons  dive  into  the  main. 
Then  show  Ux  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

The  poem  of  Conversation  in  this  volume  is  rich 
in  Addiaoniaa  humour  and  satire,  and  formed  no 
unworthy  prelude  to  the  Task.  In  Hope  and  Retire- 
ment, we  see  traces  of  the  descriptive  powers  and 
natoral  pl^tsontry  afterwards  so  finely  developed. 
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The  highest  flight  in  the  whole,  and  the  one  most 
cliaracteristic  of  Cowper,  is  his  sketch  of 

{The  Oreenland  Mimonaries,} 

That  sound  bespeaks  salvation  on  her  way, 

The  trumpet  of  a  life-restoring  day ; 

Tis  heard  where  England's  eastern  glory  shines, 

And  in  the  gulfs  of  her  Comubian  mines. 

And  still  it  spreads.    See  Germany  send  forth 

Her  sons  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north ; 

Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 

The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky, 

And  plant  succeHMfully  sweet  Sharon's  rose 

On  icy  plains  and  in  eternal  snows. 

Oh  blessed  within  the  enclosure  of  your  rocks. 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks ; 
No  fertilising  streams  your  fields  divide. 
That  show  reversed  the  villas  on  their  side ; 
No  groves  have  ye ;  no  cheerful  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle  in  your  land  is  heard ; 
Nor  grateful  eglantine  regales  the  smell 
Of  those  that  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell ; 
But  Winter,  armed  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne. 
Piles  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frozen  waste. 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fast ; 
Beckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes  to  make  your  lands  a  prey ; 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won. 
And  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
Yet  Truth  is  yours,  remote  unenvied  isle ! 
And  Peace,  the  genuine  ofli^pring  of  her  smile ; 
The  pride  of  lettered  ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  accomplished  minds, 
That  decks  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  true, 
A  false  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature  indeed  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night ; 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  flower,  and  every  creature  here ; 
But  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies 
Have  risen  at  length  on  vour  admiring  eyes, 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 

In  this  mixture  of  argument  and  piety,  poetry  and 
plain  sense,  wc  have  the  distinctive  traits  of  Cowper's 
genius.  The  freedom  acquired  by  composition,  and 
especially  the  presence  of  Lady  Austen,  led  to  more 
viduable  results ;  and  when  he  entered  upon  the  Task, 
he  was  far  more  disposed  to  look  at  the  sunny  side 
of  things,  and  to  launch  into  general  description. 
His  versiflcation  underwent  a  similar  improvement 
His  former  poems  were  often  rugged  in  style  and 
expression,  and  were  made  so  on  purpose,  to  avoid 
the  polished  uniformity  of  Pope  and  his  imitators. 
He  was  now  sensible  tluit  he  had  erred  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  accordingly  the  Task  was  made  to 
unite  strength  and  freedom  with  elegance  and  har- 
n)ony.  No  ]K)et  has  introduced  so  much  idiomatic 
expression  into  a  grave  poem  of  blank  verse;  but  the 
higher  passages  arc  all  carefully  finished,  and  rise 
or  fall,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  with 
inimitable  grace  and  melody.  In  this  respect  Cow- 
per, as  already  mentioned,  has  greatly  the  advantage 
of  Thomson,  whose  stately  march  is  never  relaxed, 
however  trivial  be  the  theme.  The  variety  of  the 
Task  in  style  and  manner,  no  less  than  in  subject, 
is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  The  mock-heroic 
opening  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  humour,  and  from 
this  he  slides  into  rural  description  and  moral  reflec- 
tion so  naturally  and  easily,  that  the  reader  is  carried 
along  apparently  without  an  effort  The  scenery  of 
the  Ouse — its  level  plains  and  spacious  meads — is 
described  with  the  vividness  of  painting,  and  the 
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poet  tlien  elevates  the  cliaracter  of  his  picture  by  a 
rapid  ^etch  of  still  nobler  features: — 

[Rural  Sounds,} 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  thuy  fill  the  mind, 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  displays  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  car. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  ntght ;  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 
Nice-finger^  art  must  emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e?en  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet  hewrd  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns. 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

The  fireedom  of  this  versiflcation,  and  the  admirable 
variety  of  iianse  and  cadence,  must  strike  the  most 
uncritical  reader.  With  the  same  playful  strength 
and  equal  power  of  landscape  painting,  he  describes 

[The  Divenified  Ckameter  of  CfreationJ] 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  naif  their  beauties  fade ;  the  weazy  sight, 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale, 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye. 
Delight  us,  happy  to  renounce  a  while, 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love. 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock  may  please 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man ;  his  hoazy  head 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there. 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.    At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows. 
And  at  his  feet  the  bafiled  billows  die. 
The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  goss,  that,  shapeless  and  defonn. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble  ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Task  wc 
never  lose  sight  of  the  author.  Ills  love  of  country 
rambles,  when  a  boy, 

O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  river's  brink ; 

his  walks  with  Mrs  Unwin,  when  he  had  exchanged 
tho  Thames  for  the  Oose,  and  had  '  grown  sober  in 


the  vale  of  years;'  his  playful  satire  and  tender 
admonition,  his  denunciation  of  slavery,  his  noble 
patriotism,  his  devotional  earnestness  and  subli- 
mity, his  warm  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
his  exquisite  paintings  of  domestic  peace  and  hap- 
piness, are  all  so  much  self-portraiture,  drawn  with 
the  ripe  skill  and  taste  of  the  master,  yet  with  a 
modesty  that  shrinks  fjrom  the  least  obtrusiveness 
and  display.  The  very  rapidity  of  bis  transitions, 
where  things  light  and  sportive  are  drawn  up  with 
the  most  solemn  truths,  and  satire,  pathos,  and  re- 
proof alternately  mingle  or  repel  each  other,  are 
characteristic  of  his  mind  and  temperament  in  ordi- 
nary life.  His  inimitable  ease  and  colloquial  liee- 
doro,  which  lends  such  a  charm  to  his  letters,  is 
never  long  absent  from  his  poetry;  and  his  peculiar 
tastes,  as  seen  in  that  somewhat  grandiloquent  line. 

Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too, 

are  all  pictured  in  the  pure  and  lucid  pages  of  the 
Task.    It  cannot  be  said  that  Cowper  ever  aban- 
doned his  sectarian  religious  tenets,  yet  they  are 
little  seen  in  his  great  work.     His  piety  is  that 
which  all  should  feel  and  venerate;  and  if  his  sad 
experience  of  the  world  had  tinged  the  prospect  of 
life,  *  its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns,'  with  a 
deeper  shade  than  seems  consonant  with  the  goiersl 
we^are  and  happiness,  it  also  imparted  a  higher  I 
authority  and  more  impressive  wisdom  to  his  earnest . 
and  solemn  appeals.    He  was  *  a  stricken  deer  that  i 
left  the  herd,'  conscious  of  the  follies  and  wants  of  , 
those  he  left  behind,  and  inspired  with  power  to 
minister  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  the  whole  | 
human  race.  ' 

I 

[From  *  ConvertaHon.^l 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose. 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phiz. 
Touched  with  a  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  laige. 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  airy  chaigc — 
An  extract  of  his  diary — ^no  more — 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  o'crtaken  in  the  rain, 
Called  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stent  home  again ; 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk ; 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow, 
Adieu,  dear  sir,  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see. 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask. 
The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge ; 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said. 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come. 
But  when  you  uiock,  it  never  is  at  home : 
'TIS  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage. 
Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage ; 
'TIS  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
An  absent  friend's  fidelity  of  love ; 
But  when  unpacked,  your  dis^)pointment  SToaas 
To  find  it  stuffed  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health — an  ugly  trick — 
In  making  known  how  ofl  they  have  been  side. 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed. 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  foigot ; 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  present  on  tiie  spot. 
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Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 
Victorioas  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill ; 
And  now — ala« !  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 
Th^  put  on  a  damp  nightcap,  and  relapse ; 
The^  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so  bad, 
Their  peensh  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  fretful  tempeis  innoe  at  eyery  touch, 
Tou  always  do  too  little  or  too  much : 
Yon  ^»eai  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain. 
Your  eloTated  roioe  goes  through  the  brain ; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key. 
That's  worse,  the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble  bee. 
Hie  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light ; 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold— you  stir  the  fire,  and  strive 
To  make  tk  blaze — that's  roasting  him  alive. 
Serve  him  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish ; 
With  sole— that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish.* 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe. 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 
Yet  still  o'eiclouded  with  a  constant  frown. 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  eveiy  plan. 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can. 
Alas !  his  efforts  double  his  distress. 
He  likes  yours  little  and  his  own  still  less ; 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased. 
His  only  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain. 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute. 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose ; 
But  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip. 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip ; 
Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  bums. 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 

On  the  Receipt  ofhi»  Mother'i  Picture* 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language !    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — ^thy  own  sweet  smiles  I  see, 
,  The  same  that  ofl  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 
'  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away !' 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise. 
The  art  that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour,  with  an  artless  song 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  wUl  obejr,  not  willingly  alone, 

,  Bat  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
I  And  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
I  Fancy  shaU  weave  a  charm  for  my  reUef ; 
j  Shall  steep  me  in  El^sian  reverie, 
I  A  moraentaiy  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  irhen.  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
Hoveied  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  tnen,  life's  journey  just  begun ! 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unseen,  a  kiss  • 
Pcriutps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  haarse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  draw 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
Bat  was  it  stt<£!    It  was.    Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adievs  aad  fiuewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
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May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  sound  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  1 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  conoezn. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return : 
What  ardently  I  wished  X  lon^  believed. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived ; 
By  ^sappointment  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  diild. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  foigot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  moRii 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvetK»pt, 
'TIS  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  I  but  the  record  £^ir. 
That  memoiy  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed : 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  brei^s. 
That  humour  inteiposed  too  often  makes ; 
All  this,  still  l^ble  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while. 
Would  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile). 
Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here ! 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart--ihe  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desiied,  perhaps  I  might. 
But  no — ^what  here  we  oJl  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  eallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  ail  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed), 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  ehow 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  imprecated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fannmg  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  Uie  shore 
*  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar  f 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed— 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed. 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
But  oh  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  tliat  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
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But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensioiiB  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell — Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wodted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  Tain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again : 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  lefl. 

[  Voltaire  and  the  Laoe-workerJ] 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  live-lone  day. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
lias  little  understanding,  and  no  wit ; 
Heceives  no  praise ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such 
(Toilsome  and  indigent),  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
0  happy  peasant !  0  unhappy  bard  I 
His  tne  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward  ; 
He  praised,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

To  Mary  {Mn  Unvdn), 
Autumn,  1793. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ;     ' 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  our  last ! 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 

'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 
Now  mat  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary ! 

But  well  thou  play*dst  the  housewife^s  part, 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whatever  the  theme. 

My  Mary! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  Ught, 

My  Mary! 

For,  could  I  Tiew  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see ! 
The  sun  would  rise  in  rain  for  me. 

My  Mary ! 


Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 

Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 

Yet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine. 

My  Mary ! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov'st. 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lov'st. 

My  Maiy! 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary! 

But  ah!  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  siuiles  to  looks  of  wo, 

My  Mary! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

MyMuyr 

[  Winter  Evening  in  (he  Cotmtry,} 
[From  *  The  Tadc.'] 

Hark !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge. 

That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 

Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 

Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 

With  spattered   boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen 

locks ; 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-packed  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch ! 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful:  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indifl^erent  whether  erief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  faU  of  stodcs. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains. 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  aflfect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  0  the  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  ?  have  our  troops  awaked  t 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged, 
Snore  to  tne  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  f 
Is  India  ireel  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still !  The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  bum  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 
And  give  than  voice  and  utterance  once  agMn. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups. 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening  who,  with  shining  face. 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  squeexed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  sides,. 
Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 
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,  Or  plaoemeD,  all  traoquillitj  and  smiles. 
This  folio  of  four  pages,  happj  work ! 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
'  InqoisttiTe  attention,  while  I  read, 
'  Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselres,  yet  fear  to  bieak ; 
I  What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  yast  concerns ! 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  ambition.    On  the  summit  see 
The  seals  of  ofBce  glitter  in  hia  eyes ; 
He  dimbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them  I  At  his  heels. 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends. 
And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down, 
And  wins  them  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 
I  Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 
Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 
The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  griered 
I  To  engross  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  b^, 
Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 
Howerer  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 
Sfreet  bashfulness!  it  claims  at  least  thi?  praise, 
The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 
That  it  foretells  us,  alwayx  comes  to  pass. 
Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 
There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page. 
In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 
While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 
With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 
The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
Bat  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks. 
And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age. 
Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 
Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets  ; 
Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 
Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  airs, 
Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 
And  Katterfelto,*  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

*TU  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all.   *     * 

O  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year,       *        * 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !  Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  &mily  dispersed,  and  fixing  thou^t. 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates ; 
No  powdered  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  Boonding  an  alarm  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cougb  their  own  Imell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 
The  nlent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake : 
Bat  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 

*  A  noted  coi^nror  of  the  day. 


Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  bosom :  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  ed^ 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal ; 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 

Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note. 

Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors, 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 

Enjoyed,  spare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  egg. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth: 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 

Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God 

That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 

Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 

Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 

While  we  retrace  with  memory's  pointing  wand. 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review. 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 

The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 

Unlocked  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored. 

Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

0  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.    0  evenings,  I  reply. 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours  1 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths. 

That  1,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy.     *    * 

Come  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 
Return  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day :  ^ 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featured  night,  of  clustermg  gems ; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinUing  on  th^  brow. 
Suffices  thee  ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers :  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantrr,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift ; 
And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to  please, 

1  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 
Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  blaze 

With  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Oath, 
Goliah,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
W^ole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  all. 
My  pleasures  too  Ix^in.    But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  a  while 
With  faint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame. 
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Not  undelightfal  is  an  hour  to  me 

So  spent  in  parlour  twilight :  such  a  gloom 

Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind, 

The  mind  contemplatirc,  with  some  new  theme 

Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  all. 

Laugh  ye  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  poweis, 

That  neyer  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause, 

Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess 

Fearless  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 

Me  oft  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild, 

Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers. 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  risages,  expressed 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 

I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 

Nor  less  amused  hare  I  quiescent  watched 

The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding  m  the  view 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  still. 

Though  still  deceired,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought, 

And  sleeps  and  is  refreshed.    Meanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  an  uie  man 

Were  tasked  to  his  f\ill  strength,  absorbed  and  lost. 

Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 

At  erening,  till  at  len^  the  freezing  blast, 

That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 

The  recollected  powers ;  and  snapping  short 

The  glas^  threads  with  which  the  fancy  weaves 

Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myself. 

How  calm  is  my  recess ;  and  how  the  frost. 

Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind,  endear 

The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoyed  within ! 

I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day, 

A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green, 

Though  faded ;  and  the  lands,  where  lately  waved 

The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown. 

Upturned  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 

I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 

With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 

By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 

His  favourite  herb ;  while  all  the  leafless  groves 

That  skirt  the  horizon  wore  a  sable  hue. 

Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 

To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change  I 

Which  even  now,  though  silently  performed, 

And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 

Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 

Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower :  the  downy  flakes 

Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse 

Softly  ali^ting  upon  all  below, 

Assimilate  all  objects.    Earth  receives 

Gladly  the  thickening  mantle ;  and  the  green 

And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast. 

Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted ;  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Apiinflt  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves ;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills. 
And  sympathise  with  others  suffering  more. 
Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
Ry  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide, 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.    He,  formed  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night, 
With  half-shut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks,  and  teeth 


Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip, 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vam. 

0  happy — ^and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued — ^thrice  happy  thou  I 
Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 

Thy  vigorous  pulse ;  and  the  unhealthful  east, 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  tar  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  household  care ; 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  wife ;  and  the  poor  beasts 
Tliat  dng  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro. 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  care. 
Ah,  treat  them  kindly ;  rude  as  thou  ^ipearest. 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy !  which  the  great 
With  needless  hurry  whirled  from  nlaoe  to  place. 
Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show. 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat. 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this, 
And  have  a  fnend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  while  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear, 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys^ 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  hands 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed. 
The  man  feels  least,  as,  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he,  too,  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined,  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  stilL 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge ;  for,  alas. 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is-  chained. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few! 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not    All  the  car» 
Ingenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventoiy,  bed  and  stool. 
Skillet  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  beg, 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 

1  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair. 
For  ye  are  worthy ;  choosing  rather  iar 

A  d^  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned. 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebufis 
Of  knaves  in  office,  pkrtial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution ;  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clamorous  importunity  in  rags. 
But  ofttimes  deu  to  suppliants  who  would  bluab 
To  wear  a  tattered  garb,  however  coarse, 
Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth : 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  refttsed 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire ! 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage!    Time  itself 
Shall  much  Mfriend  you.    Time  shall  give  inereMt| 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well-irained. 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands. 
And  labour  too.    Meanwhile  ye  shall  not  want 
What,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  we  can  spars, 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 
I  mean  the  man  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  bat  his  name. 
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I. 


ILove  of  Nature.} 
pprom  the  aamc] 

Tis  born  with  all :  the  love  of  Nature'e  works 

b  u  iiipiedient  io  the  compound  man, 

lofaied  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 

And,  though  the  Almighty  Maker  has  throughout 

Discriminf2bed  each  from  each,  bj  strokes 

And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  bo  much  art 

Dirersified,  that  two  were  never  found 

Tirtns  at  all  points — ^yet  this  obtains  in  all, 

That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works. 

And  all  can  taste  them :  minds,  that  hare  been  formed 

And  tutored  with  a  relish,  more  exact, 

But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmoTcd. 

U  is  a  flame  that  dies  not  eren  there. 

Where  nothing  feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowds. 

Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city-life, 

WhateTer  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 

In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 

Hie  rillas  with  which  London  stands  begirt. 

Like  a  twarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  beads, 

ProTe  it.    A  breath  of  unadulterate  air. 

The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 

The  citizen,  and  biace  his  languid  frame ! 

Even  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 

A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charms 

That  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled 

That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint. 

Of  nightshade  or  valerian,  grace  the  wall 

He  oiltivates.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint 

That  nature  lives ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 

Is  still  the  livery  she  delighte  to  wear, 

Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exu))erant  whole. 

What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs, 

The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 

Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  wocmI, 

The  Frenchman's  darling  f    Are  they  not  all  proofii 

That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 

His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 

Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 

Bv  supplemental  shifts  the  Mst  he  may? 

Tne  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  life. 

And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds 

To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 

Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct ;  over-h€»d 

Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick. 

And  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands 

A  Ingment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there ; 

Sad  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 

The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 

A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

Hui,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease. 
And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  jbys 
And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  thronged  abode 
Of  multitudes  unknown  ;  hail,  rural  life  I 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  honours,  or  emolument,  or  fame, 
I  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  chase. 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 
Some  most  be  grntt.    Great  offices  will  have 
Great  talents.    And  God  gives  to  every  man 
T^  virtue,  temper,  undentanding,  taste. 
That  lifts  him  into  Ufe,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill. 
Te  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land 
He  fives  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
To  teel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs ; 
To  monarchs  dignity ;  to  judees  sense ; 
To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill; 
To  me  an  unambitious  mind,  content 
In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 
A  wish  for  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 
Found  here  that  leisure  and  that  ease  1  wished. 


{Englith  Liberty.] 

We  love 
The  king  who  loves  the  law,  res|)ect8  his  bounds. 
And  reigns  content  within  them ;  him  we  serve 
Freely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free : 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man, 
We  trust  him  not  too  far.    King  though  he  be, 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak, 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers. 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant : 
Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.    He  is  ours 
To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state, 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.    We  are  his 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause. 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  the  difierence,  ye  that  boast  your  love 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltiy  pageant  you ; 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth. 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes ; 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  a  king. 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake: 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free ; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod. 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust* 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisceming  praise. 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne. 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 
'TIS  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.    All  constraint,. 
Except  what  wisdom  lajrs  on  evil  men. 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets 
In  those  that  suffer  it^a  sordid  mind. 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthv  as  thou  art. 
With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeexed 
By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 
Thee  I  account  still  hiq^y,  and  the  chief. 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free. 
My  native  nook  of  earth  I  thy  clime  is  rude. 
Replete  with  vapours,  and  disppses  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine : 
Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plausible  than  social  life  requires. 
And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 
To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 
From  nature's  bounty — that  humane  address 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 
In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve. 
Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawL 
Yet  being  free,  I  love  thee :  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content. 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 
To  seek  no  sublunanr  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslaved,  nrewell  1  I  could  endure 
Chains  nowhere  patientlv ;  and  chains  at  home, 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.    I  should  then  with  double  pain 
Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  fickle  clime  ; 
And,  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  los^ 
For  which  our  Hampdeus  and  our  Sidneys  bl^, 
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I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 

Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere ; 

In  scenes  which,  having  never  known  me  free, 

Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  felt. 

Do  I  forebode  impossible  events. 

And  tremble  at  vain  dreams?    Heaven  grant  I  maj! 

But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past, 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grovm  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere, 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.    He  that  takes 

Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Designed  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust, 

Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith, 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough : 

For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found 

Where  private  was  not !    Can  he  love  the  whole 

\Vlio  loves  no  part !    He  be  a  nation's  friend. 

Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there  { 

Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause 

Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  sake 

That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved ! 

Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain. 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes^ 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  they  not  of  old,  whose  tempered  blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurped  control^ 
And  hewed  them  link  from  link ;  then  Albion's  sons 
Were  sons  indeed ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs ; 
And,  sMning  each  in  his  domestic  sphere, 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public  view. 
Tis  therefore  many,  whose  seouestered  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on. 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event ; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state. 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  assailed 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake, 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
,  We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay, 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood : 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain, 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

[A  Winter  WaOc.^ 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.    But  now  at  noon, 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazxling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale, 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower. 
Whence  aU  the  music.    I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains. 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms. 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  albnder  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed : 


Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice, 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 

Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the  heart 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 

And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 

Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place, 

Does  but  incumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much, 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgment,  hoodwinked.    Some  the  style 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 

Of  error  leads  them  by  a  tune  entranced ; 

While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 

The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  choice 

The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 

But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 

Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer, 

And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lamba. 

And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn 

root. 
Deceive  no  student    Wisdom  there  and  truth. 
Not  shy  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  seixe  at  once 
The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 

What  prodigie»  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  I 
Familiar  with  the  effect,  we  slight  the  cause, 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature  s  course, 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months, 
And  renovation  of  a  f^ed  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at.    Should  God  again. 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 
How  would  the  world  admire  t    But  speaks  it  Icsa 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  liac. 
Age  after  a^e,  than  to  arrest  his  course! 
All  we  behold  is  miracle ;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved. 
While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower !  It  sleeps ;  and  Uie  icy  touch. 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months, 
And  all  shall  be  restored.    These  naked  shoota. 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes. 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again. 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread. 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have  losL 
Then,  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad. 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe.    Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold ;  syringa,  ivory  pure ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose  ;  this  red. 
And  of  a  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall. 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
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Of  oeighbouring  C3rpron,  or  more  sable  jew, 
Uer  silrer  global,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  seTers  from  the  broken  waye ; 
The  lilac,  yarious  in  anaj,  now  white, 
Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
Studious  of  ornament ;  yet  unresolved 
Which  hue  she  most  approyed,  she  chose  them  all ; 
Copious  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan, 
Bot  well  compensating  her  sickly  looks 
I  With  neyer-cloying  odours,  early  and  late ; 
Hjpericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
Of  flowers,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods, 
i  That  scarce  a  leaf  appears  ;  mezerion  too, 
i  Though  leafless,  well  attir^,  and  thick  beset 
With  bioshiDg  wreaths,  inyesting  eyexy  spray  ^ 
Althca  with  the  purple  eye  ;  the  broom, 
Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed. 
Her  bloooms ;  and  luxuriant  aboye  all 
The  jeaaamine,  throwing  wide  her  el^ant  sweets. 
The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unyamished  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 
The  bright  profusion  of  her  scattered  stars. 
These  haye  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day ; 
And  all  this  uniform  and  coloured  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 
And  floah  into  yariety  again. 
Fran  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life. 
Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 
In  heayenly  truth ;  eyincing,  as  she  makes 
The  grand  transition,  that  there  liyes  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 
The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his. 
That  nudte  so  gay  the  solitary  place 
Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forms 
That  cultiyation  glories  in  are  his. 
He  sets  the  bright  procenion  on  its  way. 
And  marshab  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 
He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not- pass. 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case. 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 
Uninjaxed,  with  inimitable  art ; 
And,  ere  one  floweiy  season  fades  and  dies, 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

7^  Diverting  Jlittory  of  Jokn  Oilpin: 

fiiiowiiig  how  he  went  farther  than  he  taitended,  and  came 

safe  home  agatak 

John  Oilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear. 

Though  wedded  we  haye  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  haye  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day. 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

Mj  sister,  and  my  sister's  child. 

Myself  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  rido 

On  horseback  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one. 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear ; 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done.. 

I  am  a  linen-draper,  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 
And  my  good  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 


Quoth  Mrs  Gilpin,  That's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loying  wife ; 

O'eijoyed  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought. 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  driye  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in  ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  tiiin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 

Were  neyer  folk  so  glad ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Oilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride. 

But  soon  came  down  again  ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time. 

Although  it  grieyed  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

*  The  wine  is  left  bdiind  1' 

Good  lack  !  quoth  he — ^yet  bring  it  me, 

Mv  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul  l\ 

Had  two  stone  i>ottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loyed. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound* 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear. 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  oyer  aU,  that  he  might  be 

Eauipped  from  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet,. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot,. 

Which  guled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  yain  ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands. 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 
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His  horse,  which  neyer  in  that  sort 

Had  huidled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig  ; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly. 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  haid  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side. 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out.  Well  done  1 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — ^who  but  he  I 

His  fame  soon  spread  around  ; 
He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race  ! 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound ! 

And  still,  as  fast  a»  he  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  hone's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  cany  weight. 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  wabt. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play. 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop. 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  t — Here's  the  house — 

Thev  all  aloud  did  ciy  ; 
The  dmner  waits,  and  we  are  tired  : 

Said  Gilpin — So  am  1 1 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there ; 
For  why  t  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — ^which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilU 


The  calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

What  news !  what  news !  your  tidings  tell— 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  t 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come ; 

And,  if  I  well  forebode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here — 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  mcny  pin. 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and- wig ; 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit. 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours. 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding  day. 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast  I 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear  ; 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin^s  hat  and  wig  : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first ; 

For  why! — ^they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  pulled  out  half-a-crown  ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said, 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

Jonn  coming  back  amain  1 
Whom  in  a  tnce  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 

And  gladly  would  have  done. 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  fiister  run. 
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tha  i'riJi^  <^ 'TetKper  ^17 S\\°l 
fit*  of  poetical  epiatlet  on  bittory,  oddrened  to 
flibbcn,  Mid  Ettagt  on  Painlhig.  on  Epic  Pottry,  &c 
He  prodoeed  leTenl  nnsucceaiM  trR^ediet,  a  hotcI, 
ud  ID  Eiami  cm  Old  Maidi.  A  ecntloman  b^  eduea- 
Boomdfijrtnne.sndfondof  litcmryi 


Hiylej  enjojed  the  arquaintan(«  of  moit  of  the 
eniiamt  men  of  hi*  timet.  His  oTcntnuned  lenii- 
bili^  and  romantic  taitci  expoicd  him  to  ridicule, 
fet  be  wai  an  amiable  and  t>cneT<Jent  man.  It  wai 
llinmgh  hi>  personal  application  to  Pitt  that  Covper 
Rcelred  his  pension.  lie  had  (what  appears  to  have 
been  to  him  a  sort  of  melancholy  pride  and  latis' 
fictioD)  the  task  of  writing  epitaphs  fur  moat  of  his 
friends,  including  Mr»  Unwiii  and  Cowpef.  His  life 
irfCowper  appeared  b  1803,  ajid  three  yeara  afler- 
nrdi  it  wax  enlarged  by  a  tupptement.  Ilayley 
pt^paird  memoirs  of  his  oirn  life,  which  he  dispoacd 
of  to  a  pnblisher  on  condition  of  his  receiving  an 
toDDtty  for  the  remainder  of  hi*  life.    This  annnity 

I  h*  enjoyed  for  twel'e  years.  The  memoirs  ap- 
pored  in  two  flne  qaarU)  volume*,  but  they  foiled 

I   In  attract  attention.    Ilayley  had  outlived  his  popu- 

I  larity,  and  hi*  amooth  but  often'  unmeaning  lines 

I I  had  vanished  like  chaff  befont  the  vigorous  and 
,'  natural  outpourings  of  the  modern  muse.  As  a 
I  spedmcn  of  thiaoncc  much-praised  poet,  wc  subjoin 
'   Mae  lines  on  the  dcatli  of  liis  mother,  which  hiul 

the  merit  of  delighting  Gibbon,  and  with  which  Mr 
I  Sootbey  has  remarked  Cowper  wouUl  sympathise 
*^y:- 

I  [Tr3iiil€toaMaiheT,i)nhfr  Dtall>.\ 

'J  [PKimtlw'EmTonHpicPiKlry.'] 

I    Pw  me  who  feel,  whene'er  I  touch  the  lyre. 


>    My  lalenta  rink  below  my  proud  deiin  , 
I  Wlia  oflcn  doubt,  and  •ometiinea  credit  give, 
'    When  fnends  utnre  me  that  my  verse  will  lire; 
N  Whom  bcaltb,  tw  tender  for  (lie  bustling  throng, 
jj  \*A  into  pensive  shade  and  soothinc  song ; 
Wbatever  fortone  my  unpolished  rhymm 


TwBa  thine,  with  conslitnl  love,  through  lingering  year*. 
To  l>athe  thy  idiot  otpbon  iu  thy  tears ; 
Day  after  day,  and  night  succeeding  night, 


r,  and  night  sue 
isant  to  the  hide 


Bight, 


.1  thy  Ti 


And  fieqaent  watch,  if  haply  at 

l>eparted  reason  might  not  dawti 

Though  medicinal  art,  with  pitying  can;. 

Could  lend  no  aid  to  save  thee  from  despair. 

Thy  fond  maternal  heart  adhered  to  hope  and  prayer  i 

Nor  prayed  in  vain  ;  thy  child  from  powers  above 

Received  the  sense  to  feel  and  bless  thy  love. 

O  mi);ht  he  thence  receive  the  happy  ^111, 

And  force  proportioned  to  his  ardent  will. 

With  truth's  uniading  ndionee  to  emblaio 


Eihauited  on  thy  soul  her  finer  powers  ; 
Taught  it  with  all  her  energy  to  feel 
Love's  melting  softness,  friendship's  fervid  zeal. 
The  generous  purpose  and  tha  active  thought. 
With  charity's  diffusive  spirit  fraught. 
There  all  the  best  of  mental  gifts  xhe  placed. 
Vigour  of  judgment,  purity  of  taste, 
Superior  parts  without  their  spleenful  leaven. 
Kindness  to  earth  and  confidence  in  heaven. 
While  my  fond  thoughts  o'er  all  thy  merits  nil. 
Thy  praise  thus  gushes  f^m  my  filial  soul ; 
Nor  will  the  putlic  with  harsh  rigour  blame 
This  my  just  nomaee  to  thy  honoured  name  ; 
To  please  that  public,  if  to  please  be  mine. 
Thy  virtues  trained  rae— let  the  pniijw  be  thine. 

/nteriplion  on  Oie  Tuntb  of  Cvieptr. 
Ye  who  with  wannth  the  public  trinmph  feel 
Of  talents  dignified  by  saoed  zeal. 
Here,  to  devotion'*  bud  devoutly  just. 
Pay  your  fonJ  tribute  due  to  Cowper's  dusti 
England,  exulting  in  his  upotlew  fame. 
Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  favourite  noma 
Sense,  fancy,  wit,  sutRco  not  all  to  raise 
So  cleu  a  title  to  affection's  prune : 
Hit  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong ; 
Hi*  virtues  formed  the  magic  of  his  soug. 
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On  the  Tonib  qfMrs  Utticin. 

Trusting  in  God  with  all  her  heart  and  mind, 

This  woman  proved  magnanimoasly  kind  ; 

Endured  affliction's  desolating  hail, 

And  watched  a  poet  through  misfortune's  rale. 

Her  spotless  dust  angelic  guards  defend  I 

It  is  the  dust  of  Unwin,  Cowper's  friend. 

That  single  title  in  itself  is  fame. 

For  all  who  read  his  Terse  reyere  her  name. 


DR  EBA8HUS  DARWIN. 

Dr  Erasmus  Darwin,  an  ingenious  philosophi- 
cal, though  fanciful  poet,  was  bom  at  Elston,  near 
Newark,  in  1731.  Having  passed  with  credit 
through  a  course  of  education  at  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
physic,  and  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  medicine 
at  Edinburgh  in  1755.  He  then  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Nottingham,  but  meeting  with  little  encour- 
agement, he  removed  to  Lichfield,  where  he  long 
continued  a  successful  and  distinguished  physician. 
In  1757  Dr  Darwin  married  an  accomplished  lady 
of  Lichfield,  Miss  Mary  Howard,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
lady  herself  died  in  1770 ;  and  after  her  decease, 
Darwin  seems  to  have  commenced  his  botanical 
and  literary  pursuits.  He  was  at  first  afraid  that 
the  reputation  of  a  poet  would  injure  him  in  his 
profession,  but  being  firmly  established  in  the  latter 
capacity,  he  at  length  ventured  on  publication.  At 
this  time  he  lived  in  a  picturesque  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lichfield,  furnished  with  a  grotto 
and  fountain,  and  here  he  began  the  formation  of 
a  botanic  garden.  The  spot  he  has  described  as 
'adapted  to  love-scenes,  and  as  being  thence  a 
proper  residence  for  the  modem  goddess  of  botany.' 
In  1781  appeared  the  first  part  of  Darwin's  Botanic 

!  Garden,  a  poem  in  glittering  and  polished  heroic 
verse,  designed  to  describe,  adorn,  and  allegorise  the 
Linnsean  system  of  botany.    The  Bosicrucian  doc- 

I  trine  of  gnomes,  sylphs,  nymphs,  and  salamanders, 
was  adopted  by  the  poet,  as  'afibrding  a  proper 
machinery  for  a  botanic  poem,  as  it  is  probable 

I  they  were  originally  the  names  of  hieroglyphic 
figures  representing  the  elements.'  The  novelty 
and  ingenuity  of  Darwin's  attempt  attracted  much 
attention,  and  rendered  him  highly  popular.  In 
the  same  year  the  poet  was  called  to  attend  an 

,  aged  gentleman,  Gdonel  Sachevell  Pole  of  Rad- 
boume-hall,  near  Derby.  An  intimacy  was  thus 
formed  with  Mrs  Pole,  and  the  colonel  dying,  the 
poetical  physician  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  in 

,  1781,  married  the  fair  widow,  who  possessed  a  join- 
ture of  L.600  per  annum.  Darwin  was  now  released 
from  all  pmdential  fears  and  restraints  as  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  poetical  talents,  and  he  went  on  adding 
to  hu  floral  gallery.  In  1789  appeared  the  second 
part  of  his  poem,  containing  the  Loves  of  the  Plants. 

,  Ovid  having,  he  said,  transmuted  men,  women,  and 
even  gods  and  goddesses  into  trees  and  flowers,  he 
had  undertaken,  by  similar  art,  to  restore  some  of 

i  them  to  their  original  animality,  after  having  re- 
mained prisoners  so  long  in  their  respective  vcge- 

I  table  mansions : — 

•   From  giant  oaks,  that  wave  their  branches  dark, 
'   To  the  dwarf  moss  that  clings  upon  their  bark, 
I   What  beaux  and  beauties  crowd  the  gaudy  groves, 
And  woo  and  win  their  vegeti^ble  loTes.* 

I  *  Linnsui,  the  odobratod  Swedish  naftumliat,  han  demon- 
•tnted,  that  all  flowen  contain  families  of  males  or  femalcn, 
or  both :  and  on  their  marriage,  has  coostruoted  his  invaluable 
system  of  botaajr.— Amein. 


How  snowdrops  cold,  and  blue-eyed  harebells  blend 
Their  tender  tears,  as  o'er  the  streams  they  bend ; 
The  love-sick  violet,  and  the  primrose  pale, 
Bow  their  sweet  heads,  and  wnisper  to  the  gale  ; 
With  secret  sighs  the  vixgin  lily  droops. 
And  jealous  cowslips  hang  their  tawny  cups. 
How  the  young  rose,  in  beauty's  damask  pride, 
Drinks  the  warm  blushes  of  his  bashful  bride ; 
With  honied  lips  enamoured  woodbines  meet. 
Clasp  with  fond  arms,  and  mix  their  kisses  sweet ! 
Stay  thy  soft  murmuring  waters,  gentle  rill ; 
Hush,  whispering  winds ;  ye  rustling  leaves  be  still ; 
Rest,  silver  butterflies,  your  quivering  wings ; 
Alight,  ye  beetles,  from  your  aiiy  rings ; 
Ye  painted  moths,  your  gold-eyed  plumage  furl, 
Bow  your  wide  horns,  your  spiral  trunks  uncurl ; 
Olitter,  ye  glow-worms,  on  your  mossy  beds ; 
Descend,  ye  spiders,  on  your  lengthened  threads ; 
Slide  here,  ye  homed  snails,  with  Tarnished  shells; 
Ye  bee-nymphs,  listen  in  your  waxen  cells ! 

This  is  exquisitely  melodious  verse,  and  ingenious 
subtle  fancy.  A  few  passages  have  moral  sentiment 
and  human  interest  united  to  the  same  powers  of 
vivid  painting  and  expression : — 

Roll  on,  ye  stars !  exult  in  youthful  prime, 
Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  Time ; 
Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  cars  approach. 
And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach ; 
Flowers  of  the  sky !  ye,  too,  to  age  must  yield. 
Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field  1 
Star  after  star  from  heaven's  high  arch  shall  rush, 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush. 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall, 
And  death,  and  night,  and  chaos  mingle  all! 
Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm. 
Immortal  nature  lifts  her  changeful  form, 
Moxmts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 
And  soars  and  shines,  another  and  the  same  I 

In  another  part  of  the  poem,  after  describing  the 
cassia  plant,  *  cinctured  with  gold,'  and  borne  on 
by  the  current  to  the  coasts  of  Norway,  with  all  its 
^infant  loves,'  or  seeds,  the  poet,  in  his  usual  strain 
of  forced  similitude,  digresses  in  the  following  happy 
and  vigorous  lines,  to  Moses  concealed  on  the  Nile,  and 
the  slavery  of  the  Africans : — 

So  the  sad  mother  at  the  noon  of  night,  ^ 
From  bloody  Memphis  stole  her  silent  flight ; 
Wrapped  her  dear  babe  beneath  her  folded  rest. 
And  clasped  the  treasure  to  her  throbbing  breast ; 
With  soothing  whispers  hushed  its  feeble  cry,  ^ 
Pressed  the  soft  kiss,  and  breathed  the  secret  sigh. 
With  dauntless  step  she  seeks  the  winding  shore. 
Hears  unappallcd  the  glimmering  torrents  roar; 
With  paper-flags  a  floating  cradle  weaves. 
And  hides  the  smiling  boy  in  lotus  leaves ; 
Gives  her  white  bosom  to  his  eager  lips. 
The  salt  tears  mingling  with  the  milk  he  sips ;  ^ 
Waits  on  the  reed-crowned  brink  with  pious  guile, 
And  trusts  the  scaly  monsters  of  the  Nile. 
Erewhile  majestic  from  his  lone  abode. 
Ambassador  of  heaven,  the  prophet  trod ; 
Wrenched  the  red  scourge  from  proud  oppresnon's 

hands, 
And  broke,  cursed  slavery !  thy  iron  bands. 
Hark!  heard  ye  not  that  piercing  cry. 
Which  shook  the  waves  and  rent  the  sky  f 
E'en  now,  e'en  now,  on  yonder  western  shores 
Weeps  pale  despair,  and  writhing  angutfih  roais  ; 
E'en  now  in  Afric's  groves  with  hideous  yell, 
Fierce  slavery  stalks,  and  slips  the  dogs  of  hell ; 
From  vale  to  vale  the  gathenne  cries  rebound. 
And  sable  nations  tremble  at  t£e  sound! 
Ye  bands  of  senators !  whose  suflfrage  sways 
Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obeys ; 
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Who  right  the  injared  and  reward  the  brave, 
Stretck  joui  utrong  arm,  for  ye  hare  power  to  save ! 
Throned  in  the  vaulted  heart,  his  dread  resort, 
Inexorable  conscience  holds  his  court ; 
With  still  small  voice  the  plots  of  guilt  alarms, 
Bares  his  masked  brow,  his  lifted  hand  disarms ; 
But  wrapped  in  nisht  with  terrors  all  his  own, 
He  speau  in  thunder  when  the  deed  is  done. 
Hear  him,  ye  senates  I  hear  this  truth  sublime, 

*  He  who  allows  oppression  shares  the  crime !  * 

The  materiiil  images  of  Darwin  are  often  less  happy 
than  the  above,  being  both  extravagant  and  gross, 
and  grouped  together  without  any  visible  connexion 
or  dependence  one  on  the  other.  He  has  such  a 
throng  of  startling  metaphors  and  descriptions,  the 
latter  drawn  out  to  an  excessive  length  and  tiresome 
minuteness,  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  rcader^s  ima- 
gination, and  the  whole  passes  like  a  glittering 
pageant  before  the  eye,  exciting  wonder,  but  without 
touching  the  heart  or  feelings.  As  the  poet  was  then 
past  fifty,  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  and  his  pecu- 
liar choice  of  subjects,  are  the  more  remarkable.  A 
third  port  of  the  *  Botanic  Garden'  was  added  in 
1792.  Darwin  next  published  his  Zoonomia,  or  the 
Lawt  of  Organic  Life,  part  of  which  he  had  written 
many  years  previously.  This  is  a  curious  and  original 
physiological  treatise,  evincing  an  inquiring  and 
attentive  study  of  natural  phenomena.  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Paley,  and  others, 
have,  howeyer,  successfully  combated  the  positions 
of  Darwin,  particularly  his  theory  which  refers  in- 
stinct to  sensation.  In  1 801  our  author  came  forward 
with  another  philosophical  disquisition,  entitled 
Pkytologia,  or  the  PhilMophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gar- 
denimg.  He  also  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  Female 
Education,  intended  for  the  instruction  and  assist- 
ance of  part  of  Ills  own  family.  This  was  Darwin*s 
last  publication.  He  had  always  been  a  remarkably 
temperate  man.  Indeed  he  totally  abstained  from 
an  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  in  his 
Botanic  Garden  he  compares  their  effects  to  that 
of  the  Promethean  fire.  He  was,  however,  subject 
to  inflammation  as  well  as  gout,  and  a  sudden  attack 
carried  him  off  in  his  seventy-first  year,  on  the  18th 
of  April  1802.  Shortly  after  his  death  was  pub- 
lished a  poem.  The  Temple  of  Nature^  which  he  had 
ready  for  the  press,  the  preface  to  the  work  being 
dated  only  three  months  before  his  death.  The 
Temple  of  Nature  aimed,  like  the  Botanic  Garden, 
to  amuse  by  bringing  distinctly  to  the  imagination 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  images  of  the  operations 
of  nature.  It  is  more  metaphysical  than  its  prede- 
cessor, and  more  inverted  in  style  and  diction. 

The  poetioal  reputation  of  Darwin  was  as  bright 
and  transient  as  the  plants  and  fiowers  which  formed 
the  subject  of  his  verse.  Cowper  praised  his  aong 
for  its  rich  embellishments,    and  said   it  was  as 

*  strong'  as  it  was  *  learned  and  sweet*  *  There  is  a 
fashion  in  poetry,*  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  which, 
without  increasing  or  diminishing  the  real  value  of 
the  materials  moulded  upon  it,  docs  wonders  in 
facilitating  its  currency  while  it  has  novelty,  and  is 
often  found  to  impede  its  reception  when  the  mode 
has  passed  away.*  This  has  been  the  fate  of  Darwin. 
Besides  his  coterie  at  Lichfield,  the  poet  of  Flora  had 
cxmsiderable  influence  on  the  poetical  taste  of  liis  own 
day.  He  may  be  traced  in  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope* 
of  Campbell,  and  in  other  young  poets  of  that  time. 
The  attempt  to  unite  science  with  the  inspirations 
of  the  Muse,  was  in  itself  an  attractive  novelty,  and 
he  supported  it  with  various  and  high  powers.  His 
oommand  of  fancy,  of  poetical  language,  dazzling 
fneCaphors,  and  sonorous  versification,  was  well 
■ooooded  by  his  curious  and  multifarious  knowledge. 


The  effect  of  the  whole,  however,  was  artificial,  and 
destitute  of  any  strong  or  continuous  interest.  The 
Rosicrudan  machinery  of  Pope  was  united  to  the 
delineation  of  human  passions  and  pursuits,  and 
became  the  auxiliary  of  wit  and  satire ;  but  who  can 
sympathise  with  the  loves  and  metamorphoses  of 
the  plants?  Darwin  had  no  sentiment  or  pathos, 
except  in  very  brief  episodical  passages,  and  even 
his  eloquent  and  splendid  versification,  for  want  of 
variety  of  cadence,  becomes  monotonous  and  fatigu- 
ing. There  is  no  repose,  no  cessation  from  the  glare 
of  his  bold  images,  his  compound  epithets,  and  high- 
toned  melody.  He  had  attained  to  rare  perfection 
in  the  mechanism  of  poetry,  but  wanted  those  im- 
pulses of  soul  and  sense,  and  that  guiding  taste  which 
were  required  to  give  it  vitality,  and  direct  it  to  its 
true  objects. 

[Invocation  to  the  Goddeu  of  Botany, "] 

[From  *  The  Botanic  Oarden.*] 

'  Stay  your  rude  steps !  whose  throbbing  breasts  infold 
The  legion -fiends  of  glory  and  of  gold  ! 
Stay,  whose  fabe  lips  seductive  simpers  part. 
While  cunning  nestles  in  the  harlot  heart! 
For  you  no  dryads  dress  the  roseate  bower. 
For  you  no  nymphs  their  sparkling  vases  pour ; 
Unmarked  by  you,  light  puces  swim  the  green. 
And  hovering  Cupids  aim  their  shafts  unseen. 

But  thou  whose  mind  the  well-attempered  ray 
Of  taste  and  virtue  lights  with  purer  day ; 
Whose  finer  sense  with  soft  vibration  owns 
With  sweet  responsive  sympathy  of  tones ; 
So  the  fair  fiower  expands  its  lucid  form 
To  meet  the  sun,  and  shuts  it  to  the  storm ; 
For  thee  my  borders  nurse  the  fragrant  wreath. 
My  fountains  murmur,  and  ray  zephyrs  breathe  ; 
Slow  slides  the  painted  snail,  the  gilded  fly 
Smooths  his  fine  down,  to  charm  thy  curious  eye; 
On  twinkling  fins  my  pearly  pinions  play. 
Or  win  with  sinuous  train  their  trackless  way ; 
My  plumy  pairs  in  gay  embroidery  dressed, 
Form  with  ingenious  bill  the  pensile  nest. 
To  love's  sweet  notes  attune  the  listening  dell. 
And  echo  sounds  her  soil  symphonious  shell. 

And  if  with  thee  some  hapless  maid  should  stray. 
Disastrous  love  companion  of  her  wav. 
Oh,  lead  her  timid  steps  to  yonder  glade, 
Whose  arching  clifiis  depending  alders  shade ; 
Where,  as  meek  evening  wakes  her  temperate  breeze. 
And  moonbeams  glitter  through  the  trembling  trecM, 
The  rills  that  gurgle  round  shall  soothe  her  ear. 
The  weeping  rocks  shall  number  tear  for  tear ; 
There,  as  sad  Philomel,  alike  forlorn. 
Sings  to  the  night  from  her  accustomed  thorn ; 
While  at  sweet  intervals  each  falling  note 
Sighs  in  the  gale  and  whispers  round  the  grot. 
The  sister  wo  shall  calm  her  aching  breast. 
And  softer  slumbers  steal  her  cares  to  rest. 

Winds  of  the  north!  restrain  your  icy  gales. 
Nor  chill  the  bosom  of  these  happy  vales! 
Hence  in  dark  heaps,  ye  gathering  clouds,  revolve! 
Disperse,  ye  lightnings,  and  ye  mists  dissolve  1 
Hitner,  emerging  from  yon  orient  skies, 
Botanic  goddess,  bend  thy  radiant  eyes ; 
O'er  these  soft  scenes  assume  thy  gentle  reign, 
Pomona,  Ceres,  Flora  in  thy  train  ; 
O'er  the  still  dawn  thy  placid  smile  efl!use, 
And  with  thy  silver  sandals  print  the  dews ; 
in  noon's  bright  blaze  thy  vermeil  vest  unfold. 
And  wave  thy  emerald  banner  starred  with  gold.' 
Thus  spoke  the  genius  as  he  stept  along. 
And  bade  these  lawns  to  peace  and  truth  belong ; 
Down  the  steep  slopes  he  led  with  modest  skill 
The  wUling  pathway  and  the  truant  rill, 
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Stieiched  o'er  the  marshy  vale  yon  willowy  mound. 
Where  shines  the  lake  amid  the  tufted  ground ; 
Raised  the  young  woodland,  smoothed  the  wary  green, 
And  gave  to  beauty  all  the  quiet  scene. 
She  comes !  the  goddciss !  through  the  whispering  air, 
Briffht  as  the  mom  descends  her  blushing  car ; 
Eadi  circling  wheel  a  wreath  of  flowers  entwines, 
And,  gemm^  with  flowers,  the  silken  harness  shines ; 
The  £oIden  bits  with  flowery  studs  are  decked. 
And  knots  of  flowers  the  crimson  reins  connect. 
And  now  on  earth  the  silver  axlo  rings. 
And  the  shell  sinks  upon  its  slender  springs ; 
Light  from  her  airy  seat  the  goddess  bounds. 
And  steps  celestial  press  the  pansied  grounds. 
Fair  Spring  advancing  calls  her  feathered  quire. 
And  tunes  to  softer  notes  her  laughing  lyre ; 
Bids  her  gay  hours  on  purple  pinions  move. 
And  anns  her  zephyrs  with  the  shafts  of  love. 

[Dettrvction  of  Sennacherib's  Army  by  a  Petttlential 

Wind.] 

[From  the '  Economy  of  ycgetatlon.*] 

From  Ashur's  vales  when  proud  Sennacherib  trod. 
Poured  his  swoln  heart,  defied  the  living  God, 
Urged  with  incessant  shouts  his  glittering  powers. 
And  Judah  shook  through  all  her  massy  towers ; 
Round  her  sad  altars  press  the  prostrate  crowd. 
Hosts  beat  their  breasts,  and  suppliant  chieftains 

bowed; 
Loud  shrieks  of  matrons  thrilled  the  troubled  air. 
And  trembling  virgins  rent  their  scattered  hair ; 
High  in  the  midst  the  kneeling  king  adored. 
Spread  the  blaspheming  scroll  before  the  Lord, 
Raised  his  pale  hands,  and  breathed  his  pausing  sighs, 
And  fixed  on  heaven  his  dim  imploring  eyes. 
'  Oh  t  mighty  God,  amidst  thy  seraph  throng 
Who  sit'st  sublime,  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
Thine  the  wide  earth,  bright  sun,  and  starry  zone, 
That  twinkling  jouniey  round  thy  golden  throne ; 
Thine  is  the  cxystal  source  of  life  and  light. 
And  thine  the  realms  of  death's  eternal  night. 
Oh !  bend  thine  ear,  thy  gracious  eye  incline, 
Lo  !  Ashur^s  king  blasphemes  thy  holy  shrine, 
Insults  our  offerings,  and  derides  our  vows. 
Oh !  strike  the  diadem  from  his  impious  brows. 
Tear  from  his  murderous  hand  the  bloody  rod. 
And  teach  the  trembling  nations '  Thou  art  God !' 
Sylphs  1  in  what  dread  array  with  pennons  broad. 
Onward  ye  floated  o'er  the  ethereal  road ; 
Called  each  dank  steam  the  reeking  marsh  exhales, 
Contagious  vapours  and  volcanic  gales ; 
Gave  the  soft  south  with  poisonous  breath  to  blow. 
And  rolled  the  dreadful  whirlwind  on  the  foe  I 
Hark !  o'er  the  camp  the  venomed  tempest  sings, 
Man  falls  on  man,  on  buckler  buckler  rings ; 
Groan  answers  groan,  to  anguish  anguish  vields. 
And  death's  loud  accents  shake  the  tented  fields ! 
High  rears  the  fiend  his  grinning  jaws,  and  wide 
Spans  the  pale  nations  with  colossal  stride. 
Waves  bis  broa^l  falchion  with  uplifted  hand. 
And  his  vast  shadow  darkens  all  the  land. 

{The  Bdgian  Lown  and  the  Plague,] 

[From  the  auno.] 

[When  the  plamie  mged  in  Holland  in  IGM,  a  yonng  girl 

seized  with  it,  and  was  remored  to  a  garden,  where  her  lover, 
who  was  betrothed  to  her,  attended  her  aa  a  num.  He  re- 
mained  uninfected,  and  Hbe  recovered,  and  waa  married  to 
him.] 

Thus  when  the  plague,  upborne  on  Belgian  air. 
Looked  through  the  mist,  and  shook  his  clotted  hair, 
O'er  shrinking  nations  steered  malignant  clouds, 
And  rained  destruction  on  the  gaping  crowds ; 


The  beauteous  .^le  felt  the  envenomed  dart,  ^ 
Slow  rolled  her  eye  and  feebly  throbbed  her  heart; 
Each  fervid  sigh  seemed  shorter  than  the  last. 
And  starting  friendship  shunned  her  as  she  passed. 
With  weak  unsteady  step  the  fainting  maid 
Seeks  the  cold  garden's  solitary  shade. 
Sinks  on  the  pillowy  moss  her  drooping  head. 
And  prints  with  lifeless  limbs  her  leafy  bed. 
On  wings  of  love  her  plighted  swain  pursuen. 
Shades  her  from  winds  and  shelters  her  from  dews, 
Extends  on  tapering  poles  the  canvass  roof. 
Spreads  o'er  the  straw-wove  mat  the  flaxen  woof; 
Sweet  buds  and  blossoms  on  her  bolster  strows, 
And  binds  his  kerchief  round  her  aching  brows; 
Soothes  with  soft  kiss,  with  tender  accents  charms, 
And  clasps  the  bright  infection  in  his  arms. 
With  pale  and  languid  smiles  the  grateful  fiur 
Applauds  his  virtues  and  rewards  his  care ; 
Mourns  with  wet  cheek  her  fair  companions  fled, 
On  timorous  step,  or  numbered  with  the  dead ; 
Calls  to  her  bosom  all  its  scattered  rays. 
And  pours  on  Thyrsis  the  collected  blaze ; 
Braves  the  chill  night,  caressing  and  caressed. 
And  folds  her  hero-lover  to  her  breast. 
Less  bold,  Leander,  at  the  dusky  hour, 
Eyed,  as  ho  swam,  the  far  love-lighted  tower ; 
Breasted  with  struggling  arms  the  tossing  wave, 
And  sunk  benighted  in  the  watery  grave. 
Less  bold,  Tobias  claimed  the  nuptial  bed. 
Where  seven  fond  lovers  by  a  fiend  had  bled ; 
And  drove,  instructed  by  his  angel  guide. 
The  enamoured  demon  from  the  fatal  bride. 
Sylphs !  while  your  winnowing  pinions  fanned  the  air, 
And  shed  gay  visions  o'er  the  sleeping  pair. 
Love  round  their  couch  effused  his  rosy  breath. 
And  with  his  keener  arrows  conquered  death. 

{Death  of  Eliza  at  the  Battle  of  MindaL] 

[From  the  '  Lovca  of  the  Plants.*] 

So  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crowned  heieht, 
O^er  Minden's  plain,  spectatress  of  the  fight. 
Sought  with  bold  eye  amid  the  bloody  strife 
Her  dearer  self,  the  partner  of  her  life  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  rushing  host  pursued. 
And  viewed  his  banner,  or  believed  she  viewed. 
Pleased  with  the  distant  roar,  with  quicker  tread 
Fast  by  his  hand  one  lispiuff  boy  she  led ; 
And  one  fair  girl  amid  tne  loud  alarm 
Slept  on  her  kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm ; 
While  round  her  brows  bright  beams  of  Honour  dart. 
And  Love's  warm  eddies  circle  round  her  heart 
Near  #id  more  near  the  intrepid  beauty  pressed, 
Saw  through  the  driving  smoke  his  duicing  crest ; 
Saw  on  his  helm,  her  viigin  hands  inwove. 
Bright  stars  of  gold,  and  mystic  knota  of  love ; 
Heiffd  the  exulting  shout,  '  They  run !  they  run !' 
*  Great  God  1'  she  cried,  'He's  safe !  the  battle's  won !' 
A  ball  now  hisses  through  the  airy  tides, 
(Some  funr  winged  it,  and  some  demon  guides  I) 
Parts  the  fine  locks  her  graceful  head  that  deck, 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  sinks  into  her  neck ; 
The  red  stream,  issuing  from  her  azure  veins. 
Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  bosom  staina. 
'  Ah  me !'  she  cried,  and  sinking  on  the  ground, 
Kissed  her  dear  babes,  regardless  of  the  wound ; 
'  Oh,  cease  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  vital  urn  1 
Wait,  gushing  life,  oh  wait  my  love's  return !' 
Hoane  barks  the  wolf,  the  vulture  screams  from  far ! 
The  angel  pity  shuns  the  walks  of  war  I 
'  Oh  spare,  ye  war-hounds,  spare  their  tender  age ; 
On  me,  on  me/  she  cried,  *  exhaust  your  rage  !' 
Then  with  weak  arms  her  weeping  babes  caressed, 
And,  sighing,  hid  them  in  her  bl^-atained  vest. 

From  tent  to  tent  the  impatient  warrior  flics, 
Fear  in  his  heart  and  frenzy  in  hia  ^yee ; 
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Eliza**  name  along  the  camp  he  calls, 

'  Eliza'  echoes  through  the  canyass  walls ; 

Quick  throagh  the  munnoring  gloom  his  footsteps 

tread, 
OV  groaning  heaps,  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
Vault  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  tangled  wood, 
Lo!  dead  Eliza  weltering  in  her  blood ! 
Soon  hean  his  listening  son  the  welcome  sounds. 
With  open  anns  and  sparkling  eye  he  bounds  : 
'   'Speak  low,'  he  cries,  and  gires  his  little  hand, 
1 1  '  Eliza  sleeps  upon  the  dew-cold  sand  ;* 
I    Poor  weeping  babe  with  bloody  fingers  pressed, 
I   And  tried  with  pouting  lips  her  milkless  breast ; 
*AUs!  we  both  with  cold  and  hunger  quake — 
Why  do  yon  weep  t — Mamma  will  soon  awake.' 
'Shell  wake  no  more  I'  the  hapless  mourner  cried. 
Upturned  hia  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands,  and 

•ighed ; 
Stretched  on  the  ground,  a  while  entranced  he  lay. 
And  pressed  warm  kiwies  on  the  lifeless  clay ; 
And  then  apsprung  with  wild  convulsive  stait. 
And  all  the  father  kindled  in  his  heart ; 
'  Oh  heavens!  he  cried,  *  my  first  rash  vow  foipve ; 
These  bind  to  earth,  for  these  I  pray  to  live !' 
Aoond  his  chill  babes  he  wrapped  his  crimson  vest. 
And  clasped  them  sobbing  to  his  aching  breast.* 


{PhUanthropjf—Mr  IIowtKrd.] 

[From  the  *  Loves  of  the  FlAnts.*] 

And  now,  philanthropy!  thy  rays  divine 

Dart  round  the  globe  from  Zembla  to  the  line ; 

O'er  each  dark  prison  plays  the  cheering  light. 

Like  northern  lustres  o'er  the  vault  of  night. 

From  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent  crowned. 

Where'er  mankind  and  misery  are  found. 

O'er  burning  sands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of  snow, 

Thy  Howard  journeying  seeks  the  house  of  wo. 

Down  numy  a  windmg  step  to  dungeons  dank. 

Where  anguish  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  clank  ; 

To  caves  ^strewed  with  many  a  mouldering  bone. 

And  cells  whose  echoes  only  learn  to  groan ; 

W'bere  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  disclose. 

No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows. 

He  treads,  imemulous  of  fame  or  wealth. 

Profuse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health. 

With  soft  assuaaive  eloquence  expands 

Powei's  rig^d  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching  hands ; 

lieads  stem-eyed  Justice  to  the  dark  domains. 

If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains  ; 

Or  guides  awakened  mercy  through  the  gloom. 

And  shows  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb ! 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-devoted  wife. 

To  her  fond  hunband  liberty  and  life ! 

The  spirits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  high 

Wide  o'er  these  earthly  scenes  their  partial  eye, 

Wlien  fint  arrayed  in  Virtue's  purest  robe. 

They  saw  her  Howard  tmvening  the  globe ; 

Saw  round  his  brows  her  sun-like  gloiy  blaze 

In  arrowy  circles  of  unwearied  rays ; 

Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angel  guest. 

And  asked  what  seraph  foot  the  earth  impressed. 

Onward  he  moTCS  !  Disease  and  Death  retire, 

And  mannnring  demons  hate  him  and  admire ! 

*llxMewho  liAvethe  opportonity  may  compare  thin  death 
wene  (much  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  living  author)  with  that 
of  Ocftnide  of  Wyoming,  which  may  have  hccn  6iigR0«tod,  very 
ranoCety  and  quite  nnonoacioaaly,  by  Darwin's  Eliam.  Bir 
Waller  flcoCt  excels  in  painting  battle-pieooSt  as  oteweeo  by 
•nne  Interratcd  spectator.  Eliza  at  Minden  is  circnmatanoed 
■D  nearly  like  Clara  at  Flodden,  that  the  mighty  Mlnstrd  of 
the  North  may  poolhiy  have  csoghtthe  idea  of  the  latter  from 
ths  UahfieM  Botanist ;  bat  oh,  how  has  be  triumphed  !— 
Montgomery$  LcOtana  tfn  Potirjf. 


Song  to  May, 
[From  the  some.] 

Bom  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky. 

Sweet  May !  thy  radiant  form  unfold ; 

Unclose  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye, 
And  wave  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

For  thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow. 
For  thee  descends  the  sunny  shower ; 

The  rills  in  softer  murmurs  flow. 
And  brighter  bloesoms  gem  the  bower. 

Light  graces  decked  in  flowery  wreaths 
And  tiptoe  joys  their  hands  combine ; 

And  Love  his  sweet  contagion  breathes. 
And,  laughing,  dances  round  thy  shrine. 

Warm  with  new  life,  the  glittering  throng 
On  quivering  fin  and  rustling  wing. 

Delighted  join  their  votive  song, 
And  haU  thee  Goddess  of  the  Spring ! 

Song  to  Echo, 

[From  tbe  same.] 

I. 

Sweet  Echo!  sleeps  thy  vocal  shell. 
Where  this  high  arch  overhangs  the  dell ; 
While  Tweed,  with  sun-reflecting  streams, 
Chequers  thy  rocks  with  dancing  beamii  2 

II. 

Here  may  no  clamours  harsh  intrude. 
No  brawling  hound  or  clarion  rude ; 
Here  no  fell  beast  of  midnight  prowl. 
And  teadi  thy  tortured  cliffs  to  howl. 

III. 

Be  thine  to  pour  these  vales  along 
Some  artless  shepherd's  evening  song ; 
While  night's  sweet  bird  from  yon  high  spray 
Responsive  listens  to  his  lay. 

IV. 

And  if,  like  me,  some  love-lorn  maid 
Should  sine  her  sorrows  to  thy  shade. 
Oh  !  sooth  ner  breast,  ye  rocks  around, 
With  softest  sympathy  of  sound. 


MBS  CHABIXyiTE  SMITH. 

This  lady  (whose  admirable  prose  fictions  will  ' 
afterwards  be  noticed)  was  the  daughter  of  Mf 
Turner  of  Stoke  House,  in  Surrey,  and  was  bom  on 
the  4th  of  May  1749.  She  was  remarkable  for  pre- 
cocity of  talents,  and  for  a  lively  playful  humour 
that  showed  itaclf  in  conversation,  and  in  composi- 
tions both  in  prose  and  verse.  Being  eariy  deprived 
of  her  mother,  she  was  carelessly  though  expensively 
educated,  and  introduced  into  society  at  a  very  early 
age.  Her  father  having  decided  on  a  second  mar- 
riage, the  friends  of  the  young  and  admired  poetess 
endeavoured  to  establish  her  in  life,  and  she  was 
induced  to  accept  the  hand  of  Mr  Smith,  the  son 
and  partner  of  a  rich  West  India  merchant  The 
husband  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  his  wife 
fifteen  I  This  rash  union  was  productiTe  of  mutual 
discontent  and  misery.  Mr  Smith  was  careless  and 
extravagant,  business  was  neglected,  and  his  father 
dying,  left  a  will  so  complicated  and  Toluminons 
that  no  two  lawyers  undeniood  it  in  tbe  same  sense. 
Lawsuits  and  embarrassments  were  therefore  the 
portion  of  this  iU-staned  pair  for  all  their  after-lives, 
Mr  Smith  was  ultimately  forced  to  sell  the  greater 
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part  of  his  property,  after  he  had  been  thrown  into 
prison,  and  his  faitliful  wife  had  shared  with  him 
the  misery  and  discomfort  of  his  confinement    A 
numerous  family  also  gathered  around  them,  to  add 
to  their  solicitude  and  difficulties.     In  1782  Mrs 
Smith  published  a  volume  of  sonnets,  irregular  in 
structure,  but  marked  by  poetical  feeling  and  ex- 
pression.    They  were  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  and  at  length  passed  through  no  less  than 
eleven  editions,  besides  being  translated  into  French 
and  Italian.     After  an  unhappy  union  of  twenty- 
three  years,  Mrs  Smith  separated  from  her  husband, 
and,  taking  a  cottage  near  Chichester,  applied  her- 
self to  her  literary  occupations  with  cheerAil  assi- 
duity, supplying  to  her  children  the  duties  of  both 
parents.    In  eight  months  she  completed  her  novel 
of  Emmeline,  publishi^  in  1788.    In  the  following 
year  appeared  another  novel  from  her  pen,  entitled 
Ethdinae;  and  in  1701  a  third  under  the  name  of 
Celestifui,    She  imbibed  the  opinions  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  embodied  them  in  a  romance  en- 
titled Desmond.     Tliis  work  arrayed  agunst  her 
many  of  her  friends  and  readers,  but  she  regained 
the  public  favour  by  her  tale,  the  Old  Manor  House^ 
which  is  the  best  of  her  noveU.    Part  of  this  work 
was  written  at  Eartham,  the  residence  of  Ilayley, 
during  the  period  of  Cowper's  visit  to  that  poetical 
retreat    *  It  was  delightful,*  says  Haylcy,  '  to  hear 
her  read  what  she  had  just  written,  for  she  read, 
as  she  wrote,  with  simplicity  and  grace.'    Cowper 
was  also  astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  excellence 
of  her  composition.     Mrs   Smith  continued  her 
literary  labours  amidst  private  and  family  distress. 
She  wrote  a  valuable  little  compendium  for  cliil- 
dren,  under  the  title  of  Convertatums ;  A  History 
of  British  Birds;  a  descriptive  poem  on  Beachy 
Head,   &c    Tlie  delays  in  the  settlement  of  her 
property,    which  had  been  an  endless  source  of 
vexation  and  anxiety  to  one  possessing  all  the  sus- 
ceptibility and  ardour  of  the  poetical  temperament, 
were  adjusted  by  a  compromise;  but  Mrs  Smith 
had  sunk  into  ill  healtlL    She  died  at  Tilford,  near 
Farnham,  on  the  2dth  of  October  1806.    The  poetry 
of  Mrs  Smith  is  elegant  and  sentimental,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  pathetic  cast  She  wrote  as  if  *  melancholy 
had  marked  her  for  her  own.'    The  keen  satire  and 
observation  evinced  in  her  novels  do  not  appear  in 
her  verse,  but  the  same  powers  of  description  are 
displayed.    Her  sketches  of  English  scenery  are  true 
and  pleasing.    *  But  while  we  allow,'  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott '  high  praise  to  the  sweet  and  sad  effusions  of 
Mrs  Smith's  muse,  we  cannot  admit  that  by  these 
alone  she  could  ever  have  risen  to  the  height  of 
eminence  which  we  are  disposed  to  claim  for  her  as 
authoress  of  her  prose  narratives.' 

Plora^a  Hordoge. 

In  every  copse  and  sheltered  dell, 

Unveiled  to  the  observant  eye, 
Are  faithful  monitors  who  tell 

How  pass  the  hours  and  seasons  by. 

The  ^reen-robed  children  of  the  spring 
Will  mark  the  periods  as  they  pass, 

Mingle  with  leaves  Time's  feathered  win^, 
And  bind  with  flowers  his  silent  glass. 

Mark  where  transparent  waters  glide, 
Soil  flowing  o'er  their  tranquil  bed ; 

There,  cradled  on  the  dimpling  tide, 
Nymphfea  rests  her  lovely  head. 

But  conscioas  of  the  earliest  beam. 

She  rises  from  her  humid  nest. 
And  sees,  reflected  in  the  stream, 

The  vii^  whiteness  of  her  breast 


Till  the  bright  day-star  to  the  west 
Declines,  in  ocean's  sutge  to  lave ; 

Then,  folded  in  her  modest  vest. 
She  slumbers  on  the  rocking  wave. 

See  Hieracium's  various  tribe. 
Of  plumy  seed  and  radiate  flowen. 

The  course  of  Time  their  blooms  describe, 
And  wake  or  sleep  appointed  hours. 

Broad  o'er  its  imbricated  cup 
The  goatsbeard  spreads  its  golden  mys. 

But  shuts  its  cautious  petals  up. 
Retreating  from  the  noontide  blaze. 

Pale  as  a  pensive  cloistered  nun. 
The  Bethlem  star  her  face  unveils. 

When  o'er  the  mountain  peers  the  sun. 
But  shades  it  from  the  vesper  gales. 

Among  the  loose  and  arid  sands 

The  humble  arenaria  creeps ; 
Slowly  the  purple  star  expands. 

But  soon  within  its  calyx  sleeps. 

And  those  small  bells  so  lightly  rayed 

With  young  Aurora's  rosy  hue. 
Are  to  the  noontide  sun  displayed. 

But  shut  Uielr  pluts  against  the  dew. 

On  upland  slopes  the  shepherds  mark 

The  hour  when,  as  the  dial  true, 
Cichorium  to  the  towering  lark 

Lifts  her  soft  eyes  serenely  blue. 

And  thou, '  Wee  crimson  tipped  flower,* 
Oatherest  thy  fringed  mantle  round 

Thy  bosom  at  the  closing  hour, 
When  night-drops  bathe  the  turfy  ground. 

Unlike  silene,  who  declines 
The  garish  noontide's  blazing  light ; 

But  when  the  evening  crescent  shines. 
Gives  all  her  sweetness  to  the  night. 

Thus  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell. 

That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie. 
Are  sweet  remembrancers  who  tell 

How  fast  their  winged  moments  fly. 

SonaneU, 
On  the  Departure  of  the  Nlghtingtla 

Sweet  poet  of  the  woods,  a  long  adieu! 

Farewell  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  year ! 
Ah !  'twill  be  long  ere  thou  shalt  sing  anew. 

And  pour  thy  music  on  the  night's  dull  ear. 
Whether  on  spring  thy  wandering  flights  await. 

Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  yon  dwell. 
The  pensive  muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate. 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  welL 
With  cautious  step  the  loTe-lom  youth  shall  glide 

Through  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thy  mossy  nest; 
And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profime  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird  who  sings  of  pity  best : 
For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  affections  move. 
And  still  be  dear  to  sorrow  and  to  love  ! 

Written  at  the  Close  of  Spring. 

The  garlands  fade  that  Spring  so  lately  wove ; 

Each  simple  flower,  which  she  had  nuxsed  in  dew, 
Anemonies  that  spangled  every  grove. 

The  primrose  wan,  and  harebell  mildly  blue. 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell. 

Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain. 
Till  Spring  again  shall  «dl  forth  eveiy  bell. 

And  dress  with  humid  hands  her  wreaths  agmia. 
Ah,  poor  humanity  1  so  frail,  so  fair. 

Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  early  day. 
Till  tvrant  passion  and  coRosive  care 

Bid  all  thy  fairy  colours  fade  away  1 
Another  May  new  buds  and  flowers  shall  bring ; 
Ah !  why  has  happiness  no  second  Spring  I 
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Should  the  lone  wanderer,  fainting  on  his  way, 

Rest  for  a  moment  of  the  sultxy  hours, 
Asd,  though  his  path  through  thorns  and  roughness 
lay, 
Plack  the  wild  rose  or  woodbine^s  wadding  flowers ; 
Wearing  gay  wreaths  beneath  some  sheltering  tree, 

The  sense  of  sorrow  he  a  while  may  lose ; 
So  h&Te  I  sought  thy  flowers,  fair  Poesy  I 

So  charmed  my  way  with  friendship  and  the  Muse. 
Bat  darker  now  grows  life's  unhappy  day. 
Dark  with  new  clouds  of  eyil  yet  to  come ; 
'  Her  pencil  sickening  Fancy  throws  away, 
I     And  weaiy  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb, 
l'  And  points  my  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore, 
Where  the  pale  spectre  Care  pursues  no  more ! 

I  [^RecoBectiont  of  English.  Scenery.'] 

[From  *  Beacby  Head,*  a  Poem.] 

Haunts  of  my  youth ! 

,  Scenes  of  fond  day-dreams,  I  behold  ye  yet ! 

,  Wkere  'twos  so  pleasant  by  thy  northern  slopes, 
To  climb  the  winding  sheep-path,  aided  ofl 

I  By  scattered  thorns,  whose  spiny  branches  bore 

I  Small  woolly  tufts,  spoils  of  the  yagrant  lamb, 
There  seeking  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sun  : 
And  pleasant,  seated  on  the  short  soft  turf, 
To  look  beneath  upon  the  hollow  way. 
While  heayily  upward  moyed  the  labouring  wain, 
And  stalking  slowly  by,  the  sturdy  hind. 
To  ease  his  panting  team,  stopped  with  a  stone 
The  grating  wheeL 

Adyancing  higher  still. 
The  prospect  widens,  and  the  yillage  church 
Bat  little  o'er  the  lowly  roofs  around 
Rears  its  gray  belfry  and  its  simple  yane ; 
Thoie  \omj  roofs  of  thatch  are  half  conconled 
By  the  rude  arms  of  trees,  lo?ely  in  spring ; 
When  on  each  bough  the  rosy  tmctured  bloom 
Sits  thick,  and  promisee  autumnal  plenty. 
For  eyen  ihoae  orchards  round  the  Norman  farms. 
Which,  as  their  owners  marked  the  promised  fruit. 
Console  them,  for  the  yineyards  of  the  south 
Sttrpaa  not  these. 

Where  woods  of  ash  and  beech, 
And  partial  copses  fringe  the  green  hill  foot. 
The  upland  shepherd  rears  his  modest  home ; 
There  wanders  by  a  little  nameless  stream 
That  from  the  hill  wells  forth,  bright  now,  and 

clear. 
Or  after  rain  with  chalky  mixture  gray. 
Bat  still  refreshing  in  its  shallow  course 
The  cottage  garden ;  most  for  use  designed. 
Yet  not  m  beauty  destitute.    The  yine 
Mantles  the  little  casement ;  yet  the  brier 
Drops  fragrant  dew  among  the  July  flowers ; 
And  pansies  rayed,  and  freaked,  and  mottled  pinks, 
(irow  among  balm  and  rosemary  and  rue ; 
There  honeysackles  flaunt,  and  roses  blow 
Almost  uncultured ;  some  with  dark  green  leayes 
CoDirast  their  flowers  of  pure  unsulli^  white ; 
Others  like  yeWet  robes  of  regal  state 
Of  richest  crimson ;  while,  in  thorny  moss 
Knshrined  and  cradled,  the  most  loycly  wear 
The  hues  of  youthful  beauty's  glowing  cheek. 
With  fond  regret  I  recollect  e'en  now 
In  spring  and  summer,  what  delight  I  felt 
Among  these  cottage  gardens,  and  how  much 
Such  artiest  nosegays,  knotted  with  a  rush 
fiy  yillage  honaewife  or  her  ruddy  maid, 
W'ere  welcome  to  me ;  soon  and  simply  pleased. 
An  eariy  worshipper  at  nature's  shrine, 
I  Wed  her  rudest  scenes — ^warrens,  and  heaths. 
And  yellow  commons,  and  birch-shaded  hollows. 
And  hedgerows  bordering  unfrequented  lanes, 
Bowered  with  irild  roses  and  the  clasping  woodbine. 


HISS  BLAMIRE. 

Miss  Susanna  Blaxibe  (1747-1794),  a  Cumber- 
land lady,  was  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of 
her  Scottish  poetry,  which  has  all  the  idiomatic  ease 
and  grace  of  a  native  minstrel.    Miss  Blamire  was 
born  of  a  respectable  family  in  Cumberland,  at  Car-  i 
dew  Hall,  near  Carlisle,  where  she  resided  till  her 
twentieth  year,  beloyed  by  a  circle  of  friends  and  ' 
acquaintances,  with  whom  she  associated  in  what  , 
were  called  merry  neet»,  or  merry  evening  parties,  in 
her  native  district.    Her  sister  becoming  the  wife  of  i 
Colonel  Graham  of  Duchray,  Perthshke,  Susanna 
accompanied  the  pair  to  Scotland,  where  she  re-  ' 
mained  some  years,  and  imbibed  that  taste  for  Scot- 
tish melody  and  music  which  prompted  herbeantiful  ' 
lyrics.  The  Nabob,  Tfte  Siller  Croun,  &c     She  also  , 
wrote  some  pieces  in  the  Cumbrian  dialect,  and  a  ! 
descriptive  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  Stockle- 
wathy  or  Uie  Cambrian  Village,     Miss  Blamire  died 
unmarried  at  Carlisle,  in  her  forty-seventh  year, 
and  her  name  had  almost  faded  from  remembrance, 
when,  in  1842,  her  poetical  works  were  collected  and 
published  in  one  volume,  with  a  preface,  memoir, 
and  notes  by  Patrick  MaxwelL  i 

The  Nabob.  ' 

When  silent  time,  wi*  lightly  foot,  | 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years, 
I  sought  again  my  native  land  ' 

Wi'  mony  hopes  and  fears.  , 

Wha  kens  gin  the  dear  friends  I  left 

May  still  continue  mine! 
Or  gin  1  e'er  again  shall  taste 

The  joys  I  left  langsyne  1 

As  I  drew  near  my  ancient  pile. 

My  heart  beat  a'  the  way  ; 
Ilk  place  I  passed  seemed  yet  to  speak 

C  some  dear  former  day  ; 
Those  days  that  followed  me  afar,  • 

Those  happy  days  o'  mine, 
Whilk  made  me  think  the  present  joys 

A'  naething  to  langsyne ! 

The  iried  tower  now  met  my  eye, 

Where  minstrels  used  to  blaw ; 
Nae  friend  stepped  forth  wi'  open  hand, 

Nae  weel-kenned  face  I  saw  ; 
Till  Donald  tottered  to  the  door, 

Wham  I  left  in  his  prime. 
And  grat  to  see  the  lad  return 

He  bore  about  langsyne. 

I  ran  to  ilka  dear  friend's  room. 

As  if  to  find  them  there, 
I  knew  where  ilk  ane  used  to  sit. 

And  hang  o'er  mony  a  chair ; 
Till  soft  remembrance  threw  a  veil 

Across  these  een  o'  mine, 
I  closed  the  door,  and  sobbed  aloud, 

To  think  on  auld  langsyne ! 

Some  pensy  chiels,  a  new  sprung  race, 

Wad  next  their  welcome  pay, 
Wha  shuddered  at  my  Gothic  wa's. 

And  wished  my  groves  away. 
'  Cut,  cut,'  they  cried, '  those  aged  elms, 

Lay  low  yon  mournfu'  pine.' 
Na  !  na  I  our  fathers'  names  grow  there. 

Memorials  o'  langsyne. 

To  wean  me  frae  these  waefu'  thoughts, 

They  took  me  to  the  town  ; 
But  sair  on  ilka  weel-kenned  face 

I  missed  the  youthfu'  bloom. 
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At  balls  tfaej  pointed  to  a  nymph 

Wham  a'  declared  dirine  ; 
But  sure  her  mothei's  blushing  checks 

Were  fairer  far  langsyne! 

In  rain  I  sought  in  music's  sound 

To  find  that  magic  art, 
Which  oft  in  Scotland's  ancient  lays 

Has  thrilled  through  a'  my  heart. 
The  sang  had  mony  an  artfu'  turn  ; 

My  ear  confessed  'twas  fine  ; 
But  missed  the  simple  melody 

I  listened  to  langsyne. 

Ye  sons  to  comrades  o'  my  youth, 

Feme  an  auld  man's  spleen, 
Wha  Tuidst  your  gayest  scenes  still  mourns 

The  days  he  ance  has  seen. 
When  time  has  passed  and  seasons  fled, 

Your  hearts  will  feel  like  mine ; 
And  aye  the  sang  will  maist  delight 

That  minds  ye  o'  langsyne ! 

What  AUs  this  Heart  o'  Mime  f 

t*  This  song  lecms  to  haTO  been  a  favoorito  with  the  anthor- 
eas,  for  t  hare  met  with  it  in  Tarioua  fomiB  among  her  papers ; 
and  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  has  been  well  repaid  by  the 
popularity  It  has  all  along  enjoyed.'— Ifajnoctf**  ilanoir  qf 
MiuBlamin.^ 

What  alls  this  heart  o'  mine  t 

What  ails  this  watery  ee  ! 
What  gats  me  a'  turn  pale  as  death 

When  I  take  leare  o'  thee  ? 
When  thou  art  far  awa', 

Thou'lt  dearer  grow  to  me  ; 
But  change  o'  place  and  change  o'  folk 

May  gar  thy  fancy  joe. 

Wlien  I  gae  out  at  e'en, 

Or  walk  at  morning  air. 
Ilk  rustling  bush  will  seem  to  say 

I  used  to  meet  thee  there. 
Then  I'll  sit  down  and  cry, 

And  liTe  aneath  the  tree, 
And  when  a  leaf  fa's  i'  my  lap, 

I'll  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 

m  hie  me  to  the  bower 

That  thou  wi'  roses  tied. 
And  where  wi'  mony  a  blushing  bud 

I  strove  myself  to  hide. 
Ill  doat  on  ilka  spot 

Where  I  ha'e  been  wi'  thee  ; 
And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

By  ilka  bum  and  tree. 

Ab  an  example  of  the  Cumberland  dialect — 

Avid  Rottin  Farba. 

And  auld  Robin  Forbes  hes  glen  tcm  a  dance, 

I  pat  on  my  spcckcts  to  see  them  aw  prance  ; 

I  thout  o'  the  days  when  I  was  but  fifteen. 

And  skipp'd  wi'  the  best  upon  Forties's  green. 

Of  aw  things  that  is  I  think  thout  is  mcoHt  queer, 

It  brings  that  that's  by-past  and  sets  it  down  here ; 

I  see  Willy  as  plain  as  1  dui  this  bit  leace. 

When  he  tuik  his  cwoat  lappet  and  dccghted  his  fcace. 

The  lasses  aw  wondered  what  Willy  cud  sec 

In  yen  that  was  dark  and  hard  featured  Icykc  me ; 

And  they  wondered  ay  mair  when  they  talked  o'  my 

wit. 
And  silly  tclt  Willy  that  cudn't  be  it. 
But  Willy  he  laughed,  and  he  meado  me  his  weyfe, 
And  whea  was  mair  happy  thro'  aw  his  lang  Icyfc  ? 
It's  e'en  my  great  comfort,  now  Willy  is  geane. 
That  he  oifen  said — ^nea  plcace  was  leyke  Ids  awn 

heame  I 


I  mind  when  I  carried  my  wark  to  yon  steyle. 
Where  Willy  was  deyken,  the  time  to  beguile. 
He  wad  fling  me  a  daisy  to  put  i'  my  breast. 
And  I  hammered  my  noddle  to  mek  out  a  jest. 
But  meiiy  or  grave,  Willy  often  wad  tell 
There  was  nin  o'  the  leave  that  was  leyke  my  awn  eel ; 
And  he  spak  what  he  thout,  for  I'd  hardly  a  plack 
When  we  married,  and  nobbet  ae  gown  to  my  back. 

Wlien  the  clock  had  struck  eight  I  expected  him 

heame. 
And  wheyles  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Dumlcane ; 
Of  aw  hours  it  telt,  eight  was  dearest  to  me. 
But  now  when  it  streykes  there's  a  tear  i'  my  ee. 
0  Willy  !  dear  Willy !  it  never  can  be 
That  age,  time,  or  death,  can  divide  thee  and  me  I 
For  that  spot  on  earth  that's  aye  dearest  to  me. 
Is  the  turf  that  has  covered  my  Willie  frae  me. 

MRS  BABBADLD. 

Anna  Letttia  Barbauld,  the  daughter  of  I>r 
John  Aikin,  was  bom  at  Kibworth  Ilarcourt,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1743.     Her  father  at  thia  time 
kept  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  boys,  and  Anna 
received  the  same  instruction,  being  early  initiated 
into  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature.    In  1758 
Dr  Aikin  undertaking  the  office  of  classical  tutor 
in  a  dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  his  daughter 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  there  fifteen  years. 
In  1773  she  published  a  volmne  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  of  which  four  editions  were  called  for  in  one 
year,  and  also  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose,  some 
of  which  were  written  by  her  brother.    In  May  1774 
she  was  married  to  the  Ilev.  Rochenonnt  Barbauld, 
a  French  Protestant,  who  was  minister  of  a  dissent- 
ing congregation  at  Palgrave,  near  Diss,  and  who 
had  just  oi)encd  a  boarding-school  at  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Falgrare,  in  Sufiblk.  The  poetess  par- 
ticipated with  her  husband  in  the  task  of  instruction, 
and  to  her  talents  and  exertions  the  seminary  was 
mainly  indebted  for  its  success.    In  1775  she  came 
forward  with  a  volume  of  devotional  pieces  compiled 
from  the  Psalms,  and  another  volume  of  Hymns  m 
Prote  for  children.    In  1786,  after  a  tour  to  Uie  con- 
tinent, Mr  and  Mrs  Barbauld  established  tfaenoselves 
at  Hampstead,  and  there  several  tracts  pn>cecded 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  in  all  which  she  espoused  the  principles  of  the 
Wliigs.    She  also  assisted  her  father  in  preparing  a 
series  of  tales  for  children,  entitled  Evenings  at 
Home,  and  she  wrote  critical  essays  on  Akenaide  and 
Collins,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works.    In  1 802 
Mr  Barbauld  became  pastor  of  the  congregation 
(formerly  Dr  Price's)  at  Newlngton  Green,  slao  in 
the  vicinity  of  Xx)naon  $  and  quitting  Hampstead, 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  village  of  Stoke 
Newington.     In   1803  Mrs  Barbauld  compiled  a 
selection  of  essays  from  the  'Spectator,'  *Tatler,* 
and  *■  Guardian,*  to  which  she  prefixed  a  preUminaiy 
essay ;  and  in  the  following  year  she  edited  the  cor- 
respondence of  Richardson,  and  wrote  an  interesting 
and  elegant  life  of  the  novelist.    Her  husband  died 
in  1808,  and  Mrs  Barbauld  has  recoiled  her  feelings 
on  this  mehincholy  event  in  a  poetical  dirge  to  his 
memory,  and  also  in  her  poem  of  Eighteen  llwmdr^ 
and  Eleven,    Booking  relief  in  literary  oocupatioD, 
she  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  British  novelists, 
published  in  1810,  with  an  introductory  essay,  and 
biographical  and  critical  notices.    After  a  gradual 
decay,  this  accomplished  and  excellent  woman  died 
on  the  9th  of  M%rch  1825.     Some  of  the  lyrical 
pieces  of  Mrs  Barbauld  are  flowing  and  harmonious, 
and  her  *Ode  to  Spring*  is  a  happy  imitation  of 
Collins.     She  wrote  also  several  poems  in  Uank 
Terse,  characteriBcd  by  a  serious  tendeneaa  and 
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dention  of  thought  *IIer  earliest  pieces,'  says 
her  nieoe,  Mrs  Lucy  Aikin,  *  as  well  as  her  more 
recent  cmes,  exhibit  in  their  imagery  and  allusions 
the  fruits  of  extensive  and  varied  r^uling.  In  youth, 
the  power  of  her  imagination  was  counterbalanced 
hj  the  activity  of  her  intellect,  which  exercised  itself 
in  rapid  but  not  unprofitable  excursions  over  almost 
every  field  of  knowledge.  In  age,  when  this  activity 
abated,  imagination  appeared  to  exert  over  her  an 
undiminished  sway.'  Charles  James  Fox  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs  Barbauld's  songs, 
bat  they  are  by  no  means  the  best  of  her  composi- 
tiona,  being  generally  artificial,  and  unimpassioned 
in  their  character. 

Ode  to  Spring, 

Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire, 
I  <  Hoar  Winter's  blooming  child,  delightful  Spring ! 
Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 
And  swelling  buds  are  crowned ; 

From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth 
I   (Crowned  with  {lesfa  blooms  and  ever-«pringing  shade), 

Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step, 
I  0  thouy  whose  powerful  voice 

, '  More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed 
Or  Lydian  flute,  can  soothe  the  madding  windx, 
And  through  the  stormy  deep 
Breathe  thy  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best  beloved!  the  virgin  train  await 
With  songs  and  festal  rites,  and  joy  to  rove 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among. 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns. 

With  untired  feet ;  and  cull  thy  earliest  sweets 
To  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 

Of  him,  the  favoured  youth 

That  prompts  their  whispered  sigh. 

Unlock  ihy  copious  stores  ;  those  tender  showers 
That  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant  buds. 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 

The  milky  cai^s  green  stem, 

And  feed  the  flowering  osier's  early  shoots ; 
And  call  those  vrinds,  which  through  the  whispering 
boughs 

With  warm  and  pleasant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  flowers. 

Now  let  me  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn. 
And  mark  thy  spreading  tints  steal  o'er  the  dale  ; 

And  watch  with  patient  eye 

Thy  £uT  unfolding  charms. 

O  nymph,  approach !  while  yet  the  temperate  sun 
WiUi  baslkful  forehead,  through  the  cool  moist  air 

Throws  his  young  maiden  beams. 

And  with  chaste  kisses  woos 

The  earth's  fair  bosom ;  while  the  streaming  veil 
Of  lucid  clouds,  with  kind  and  frequent  shaidc, 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaze. 


;  is  tbv  reign,  but  short :  the  red  dog-star 
Shall  scorra  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower's  scythe 
I  Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all, 

I  Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

I    Reloctant  shall  I  bid  thee  then  farewell ; 
For  O !  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contains. 
Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits, 
Gan  aught  for  thee  atone, 

Fair  Sprinel  whose  simplest  promise  more  delights 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  through  the  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-bom  hope 

With  shiest  influence  breathes. 


To  a  Lady,  toUh  tome  Painted  Flowen. 

Flowers  to  the  fair :  to  you  these  flowers  I  bring, 
And  strive  to  greet  you  with  an  earlier  spring. 
Flowers  sweet,  and  gay,  and  delicate  like  you ; 
Emblems  of  innocence,  and  beauty  too. 
With  flowers  the  Graces  bind  their  yellow  hair, 
And  flowery  wreaths  consenting  lovers  wear. 
Flowers,  the  sole  luxury  which  nature  knew, 
In  Eden's  pure  and  guiltless  garden  grew. 
To  loftier  forms  are  reugher  tasks  assigned  ; 
The  sheltering  oak  resists  the  stormy  wind. 
The  tougher  yew  repels  invading  foes. 
And  the  tall  pine  for  future  navies  grows : 
But  this  soft  family  to  cares  unknown. 
Were  bom  for  pleasure  and  delight  alone. 
Gay  without  toil,  and  lovely  wi^out  art. 
They  spring  to  cheer  the  sense  and  glad  the  heart. 
Nor  blush,  my  fair,  to  own  you  copy  these ; 
Your  best,  your  sweetest  empire  is — to  please. 

Bymn  to  Content, 


■fiatiini  beatos 


Omnilnii  esw  dodit,  sL  quis  oognoverit  utL— C7eiid<ii. 


0  thou,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye ! 
0  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vow : 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul. 

And  smooth  the  unaltered  brow. 

O  come,  in  simple  vest  arrayed. 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  displayed. 

To  bless  my  longing  sight ; 
Thy  mien  composed,  thy  even  pace, 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace, 

And  chaste  subdued  delight. 

No  more  by  varying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky, 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye. 

The  modest  virtues  dwell. 

Simplicity  in  Attic  vest. 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast. 

And  clear  undaunted  eye ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years, 
Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  through  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  in  eved-tide, 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  offered  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  wait : 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 
He  bowed  his  meek  submissive  head. 

And  kissed  thy  sainted  feet. 

But  thou,  oh  nymph  retired  and  coy! 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale! 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground, 
Moss-rose  and  violet,  blossom  round. 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  power. 

And  court  th^  gentle  sway  f 
When  autumn,  friendly  to  the  Muse, 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse, 

And  shed  thy  milder  day. 
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When  eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath. 
Thy  balmy  spirit  lores  to  breathe, 

And  every  storm  is  laid ; 
If  such  an  hour  was  e*er  thy  choice, 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 

Waiihing  Day. 

The  Muses  are  turned  gossips ;  they  have  lost 
The  buskined  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase. 
Language  of  gods.    Come,  then,  domestic  Muse, 
In  slip-shod  measure  loosely  prattling  on. 
Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream. 
Or  droning  flies,  or  shoes  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face — 
Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing  day. 

Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend, 
With  bowed  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 
Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon  ;  for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs. 
Nor  comfort ;  ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn. 
The  red-armed  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth. 

Ere  visited  that  day ;  the  very  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitdien  scared,  and  reeking  hearth, 

Visits  the  parlour,  an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast  meal  is  soon  despatched, 

Uninterrupted,  save  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  louring  sky,  if  sky  should  lour. 

From  that  last  evil,  oh  preserve  us,  heavens  ! 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet ;  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters — dirt  and  gravel  stains 

Hard  to  efiace,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short,  and  linen  horse  by  dog  thrown  down. 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretched  upon  the  rack, 

And  Montezuma  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 

But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 

Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  washing  day. 

But  grant  the  welkin  fair,  require  not  thou 

Who  call'st  thyself,  perchance,  the  master  there. 

Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat. 

Or  usuflJ  'tendance ;  ask  not,  indiscreet. 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious.    Should'st  thou  try 

The  'customed  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs, 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crushed  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse-checked  apron,  with  impatient  hand 

Twitched  off  when  showers  impend ;  or  crossing  lines 

Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  tho  wet  cold  ^eet 

Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt.    Wo  to  the  friend 

Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 

On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites ; 

Ijooks  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy 

Shall  he  receive ;  vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 

With  dinner  of  roasc  chicken,  savoury  pie. 

Or  tart  or  nudding ;  pudding  he  nor  tart 

That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  tiy — 

Mending  what  can't  be  helped — to  kindle  mirth 

From  cheer  deficient,  shall  nis  consort's  brow 

Clear  up  propitious ;  the  unlucky  guest 

In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 

I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 

This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maids, 

I  scarce  knew  why,  looked  cross,  and  drove  me  from 

them ; 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
llMual  indulgences ;  jelly  or  creams, 
Relique  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  buttered  toast. 


When  butter  was  forbid ;  or  thrilling  tale 

Of  ghost,  or  witch,  or  murder.    So  I  went 

And  sheltered  me  beside  the  parlour  fire ; 

There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  all  forma, 

Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watched  from  harm ; 

Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 

With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oil  the  pins 

Drawn  from  her  ravelled  stocking  might  have  soured 

One  less  indulgent. 

At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard 
Urging  despatch ;  briskly  the  work  went  on. 
All  huids  employed  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring, 
Or  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  plait. 

Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 

Why  washings  were ;  sometimes  through  hollow  hole 

Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 

The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  then 

To  see,  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 

Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds,  so  near  approach 

The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 

Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean  hath  its  bubbles, 
And  verse  is  one  of  them — this  most  of  all. 


MISS  SEWARD — MRS  HUNTER — MRS  OPIE — MRS 
GRANT — MRS  TIGHE. 

Several  other  poetesses  of  this  period  are  deserving 
of  notice,  though  their  works  are  now  almost  faded 
firom  remembrance.  With  much  that  is  delicate 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  with  considerable 
powers  of  poetical  fancy  and  ezpressioD,  their  lead- 
ing defect  is  a  want  of  energy  or  of  genuine  passion, 
and  of  that  originality  which  can  alone  forcibly 
arrest  the  public  attention.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  Miss  Anna  Seward  (1747- 
1809),  tho  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Seward,  canon- 
residentiary  of  Lichfield,  himself  a  poet,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  This  lady 
was  early  trained  to  a  taste  for  poetry,  and,  before 
she  was  nine  years  of  age,  she  ooidd  repeat  the  throe 
first  books  of  Paradise  Lost  Even  at  this  time,  she 
says,  she  was  charmed  with  the  numbers  of  Milton. 
Miss  Seward  wrote  several  elegiac  poems — an  Ekgii 
to  the  Memory  of  Captain  Cook,  a  Monody  on  the  Death 
of  Major  Andre,  &c — whicli,  fh>m  the  popular  nature 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  animated  though  inflated 
style  of  the  composition,  enjoyed  great  celebrity. 
Darwin  complimented  her  as  'the  inventress  of 
epic  elegy ;'  and  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Swan  of  Lichfield.  A  poetical  novel,  entitled  Louua, 
was  published  by  Miss  Seward  in  1782,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  After  bandying  compli- 
ments with  the  poets  of  one  generation.  Miss  Seward 
engaged  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a  literary  correspon- 
dence, and  bequeathed  to  him  for  pubUcatioa  three 
volumes  of  her  poetry,  which  he  pronounced  exocrahle. 
At  the  same  time  she  left  her  correspondence  to  Con- 
stable, and  that  publisher  gave  to  the  world  six 
volumes  of  her  letters.  BoUi  collections  were  nn- 
successfuL  The  applauses  of  Miss  Seward*s  cariy 
admirers  were  only  calculated  to  excite  ridicule, 
and  the  vanity  and  affectation  which  were  her  be- 
setting sins,  destroyed  equally  her  poetry  and  prose. 
Some  of  her  letters,  however,  are  written  with  spirit 
and  discrimination.  In  contrast  to  Miss  Seward 
was  Mrs  John  Hunter  (174S>182lX  a  retired  but 
highly  accomplished  lady,  sister  of  Sir  Everaid 
Home,  and  wife  of  John  Hunter,  the  oelefarated 
surgeon.  Having  written  several  copies  o{  renes, 
which  were  extensively  circulated,  and  some  songs 
that  even  Haydn  had  married  to  immortal  miisic, 
Mrs  Hunter  was  induced,  in  180^  to  collect  her 
pieces  and  commit  them  to  the  press.  In'  1802,  Mrs 
Am£lia  Opie,  whose  pathetic  and  interesting  Tales 
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are  so  JQstij  distinguished,  published  a  volume  of 
misoeOiuieous  poems,  characterised  by  a  simple  and 
plsdd  tenderness.  Her  Orphan  Bey  is  one  of  those 
tooching  domestic  effusions  which  at  once  finds  its 
vay  to  the  hearts  of  alL  In  the  following  year  a 
Toinme  of  miscellaneous  poems  was  published  by 
Mrs  Amne  Grant,  widow  of  the  minister  of  Laggan, 
in  luTemess-shire.  Mrs  Grant  (1754-1838)  was 
aathor  of  scTeral  able  and  interesting  prose  works. 
She  wrote  Leiten  from  the  Mountama,  giving  a  de- 
icription  of  Highland  scenery  and  manners,  with 
which  she  was  conversant  from  her  residence  in 
the  oountiy;  also  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady 
(1810) ;  and  Esaaya  on  the  Superatititnu  of  the  High- 
ibadlers,  which  appeared  in  1811.  The  writings  of 
this  lady  display  a  lively  and  observant  fancy,  and 
coQsidenble  powers  of  landsq^pe  painting.  They 
first  drew  attention  to  the  more  striking  and  ro- 
mantic features  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  after- 
wards so  fertile  a  theme  for  the  genius  of  Scott 
An  Irish  poetess,  Mas  Mart  Tighe  (1773-1810), 
evinced  a  more  passionate  and  refined  imagination 
than  any  of  her  tuneful  sisterhood.  Her  poem  of 
PaychA,  founded  on  the  classic  fable  related  by 
Apuleius,  of  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  or  the 
allegory  of  Love  and  the  Soul,  is  characterised  by 
a  gnoeful  voluptuousness  and  brilliancy  of  colouring 
rarely  excelled.  It  is  in  six  cantos,  and  wants  only 
a  litUe  more  concentration  of  style  and  description 
to  be  one  of  the  best  poems  of  the  period.  Mrs 
TIghe  was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bhuskford, 
county  of  Wicklow.  Her  history  seems  to  be  little 
known,  unless  to  private  friends ;  but  her  early  death, 
alter  six  years  of  protracted  suffering,  has  been 
oommemorated  by  Moore,  in  his  beautiful  lyrio — 

*  I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime.' 

We  subjoin  some  selections  from  the  works  of 
each  of  the  above  ladies : — 

The  Annivenary. 
[By  Ifin  Seward.] 

Ah,  lovely  Lichfield  I  that  so  long  hast  shone 
In  blended  charms  peculiarly  thine  own ; 
Stately,  yet  rural ;  through  thy  choral  day, 
Thoa^  >had^,  cheerful,  and  though  quiet,  gay  ; 
How  interestmg,  how  loved,  from  year  to  year, 
How  more  than  beauteous  did  thy  scenes  appear ! 
Still  as  the  mild  Spring  chased  the  wintry  gloom, 
Devolved  her  leaves,  and  waked  her  rich  perfume, 
Thou,  with  thy  fields  and  groves  around  thee  spread, 
Lif^'sty  in  unleasened  grace,  thy  spiry  head ; 
But  many  a  loved  inhabitant  of  thine 
Sleeps  where  no  vernal  sun  will  ever  shine. 

Why  fled  ye  aU  so  fast,  ye  happy  hours, 
That  saw  HonoraV  eyes  adorn  these  bowen  t 
These  darling  bowers,  that  much  she  loved  to  hail. 
The  spires  she  called  '  the  Ladies  of  the  Vale  !* 

Fairest  and  best ! — Oh !  can  I  e*er  forget 
To  thy  dear  kindness  my  eternal  debt  t 
Ltle*8  opening  paths  how  tenderly  it  smoothed, 
Tlie  joys  it  heightened,  and  the  pains  it  soothed  t 
No,  no  !  my  heart  its  sacred  metnocy  bears, 
Bf^ht  mid  the  shadows  of  o'erwhelming  years ; 
W&n  mists  of  deprivation  round  me  roll, 
Tij  the  soft  sunbeam  of  my  clouded  soul. 

Ah,  dear  Honora !  that  remembered  day. 
First  on  these  eves  when  shone  thy  early  ray ! 
Scaiee  o'er  my  head  twice  seven  gay  BpringH  had  gone, 
five  o*er  thy  unconscious  diildhood  flown, 

Honors  Sneyd,  the  object  of  Major  Andre's  attachment, 
Mn  Edgewortb,  and  mother  of  the  dlitingniabed 
,MazlaBd|^worth.. 


When,  fair  as  their  voung  flowers,  thy  infant  frame 
To  our  glad  walls  a  happy  inmate  came. 

0  summer  morning  of  unrivalled  light  I 
Fate  wrapt  thv  rismg  in  prophetic  white ! 
June,  the  bright  month,  when  nature  joys  te  wear 
The  livery  of  the  gay,  consummate  year, 

Gave  that  envermiled  dayspring  all  her  powers. 

Gemmed  the  light  leaves,  and  glowed  upon  the  flowers; 

Bade  her  plumed  nations  hail  the  rosy  ray 

With  warbled  orisons  from  every  spray. 

Purpura^  Tempe,  not  to  thee  belong 

More  poignant  fragrance  or  more  jocund  song. 

Thrice  happy  day !  thy  clear  auspicious  light 
Gave  *■  future  years  a  tincture  of  thy  white  ;* 
Well  may  her  strains  thy  votive  hymn  decree. 
Whose  sweetest  pleasures  found  their  source  in  thee  ; 
The  purest,  best  that  memory  explores. 
Safe  in  the  past's  inviolable  stores. 
The  ardent  progress  of  thy  shining  hours 
Beheld  me  rove  through  Lichfield's  verdant  bowers. 
Thoughtless  and  gay,  and  volatile  and  vain. 
Circled  by  nymphs  and  youths,  a  frolic  train  ; 
Though  conscious  that  a  little  orphan  child 
Had  te  my  parents'  guidance,  kind  and  mild. 
Recent  been  summoned,  when  disease  and  death 
Shed  dark  stagnation  o'er  her  mother's  breath. 
While  eight  sweet  infants'  wailful  cries  deplore 
What  not  the  tears  of  innocence  restore ; 
And  while  the  husband  mourned  his  widowed  doomy 
And  hung  despondent  o'er  the  closing  tomb, 
To  us  this  loveliest  scion  he  consigned. 
Its  beauty  blossoming,  its  opening  mind. 
His  heartfelt  loss  had  dralni  my  April  tears, 
But  childish,  womanish,  ambiguous  years 
Find  all  their  griefs  as  vanishing  as  keen ; 
Youth's  rising  sun  soon  gilds  the  showery  scene. 

On  the  expected  trust  no  thought  I  bent, 
Unknown  the  day,  unheeded  the  event. 
One  sister  dear,  from  spleen,  from  falsehood  free, 
Rose  to  the  verge  of  womanhood  with  me ; 
Gloomed  by  no  envy,  by  no  discord  jarred. 
Our  pleasures  blended,  and  our  studies  shared ; 
And  when  with  day  and  waking  thoughts  they  closed, 
On  the  same  couch  our  agile  limbs  reposed. 

Amply  in  friendship  by  her  virtues  blest, 

1  gave  to  youthful  gaiety  the  rest ; 
Considering  not  how  near  the  period  drew. 

When  that  trauMplanted  branch  should  meet  our  view, 
Whose  intellectual  fruits  were  doomed  to  rise. 
Food  of  the  future's  heart-expanding  joya ; 
Bom  to  console  me  when,  by  Fate  severe, 
The  Much-Beloved^  should  press  a  timeless  bier. 
My  friend,  my  sister,  from  my  arms  be  torn. 
Sickening  and  sinking  on  her  bridal  mom ; 
While  Hymen,  speeding  from  this  mournful  dome, 
Should  drop  his  darkened  torch  upon  her  tomb. 

'Twas  eve ;  the  sun,  in  setting  glory  drest. 
Spread  his  gold  skirts  along  the  crimson  west ; 
A  Sunday's  eve !     Honora,  bringing  thee, 
Friendship's  soft  Sabbath  long  it  rose  to  me. 
When  on  the  wing  of  circling  seasons  borne. 
Annual  I  hailed  its  consecrated  mom. 

In  the  kind  interchange  of  mutual  thought. 
Our  home  myself,  and  gentle  sister  sought ; 
Our  pleasant  home,^  round  which  the  ascending  gale 
Breathes  all  the  fr^hness  of  the  sloping  vale ; 
On  her  green  verge  the  spacious  walls  arise. 
View  her  fair  fields,  and  cateh  her  balmy  sighs ; 
See  her  near  hills  the  bounded  prospect  close, 
And  her  blue  lake  in  glassy  breadth  repose. 

With  arms  entwined,  and  smiling  as  we  talked. 
To  the  maternal  room  we  careless  walked, 

1  Min  flarah  Seward,  who  died  In  her  nineteenth  year,  and 
on  the  eve  of  marriage. 
>  The  bishop's  palace  at  Lichfield. 
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Where  sat  its  honoured  mistress,  and  with  smile 

Of  love  indulgent,  from  a  floral  pile 

The  gayest  gloiy  of  the  summer  bower 

Culled  for  the  new-arrired — ^the  human  flower, 

A  loTely  infant-girl,  who  pensire  stood 

Close  to  her  knees,  and  charmed  us  as  we  viewed. 

0 !  hast  thou  marked  the  summer's  budded  rose, 
When  'mid  the  veiling  moss  its  crimson  glows  t 
So  bloomed  the  beauty  of  that  fairy  form, 
So  her  dark  locks,  with  golden  tinges  warm. 
Played  round  the  timid  curve  of  that  white  neck, 
And  sweetly  shaded  half  her  blushing  cheek. 
0 !  hast  thou  seen  the  star  of  eve  on  high, 
Through  the  soft  dusk  of  summer's  balmy  sky 
Shed  its  green  light,i  and  in  the  glassy  stream 
Eye  the  mild  reflex  of  its  trembling  beam  t 
So  looked  on  us  with  tender,  bashful  gaze. 
The  destined  charmer  of  our  youthful  days ; 
Whose  soul  its  native  elevation  joined 
To  the  gay  wildness  of  the  infant  mind ; 
Esteem  and  sacred  confidence  impressed, 
While  our  fond  arms  the  beauteous  child  caressed. 

Song, 
[Fnnn  Mrs  Dimter's  Poems.] 

The  season  comes  when  fiirst  we  met. 

But  you  return  no  more ; 
Why  cannot  I  the  davs  foiget, 

Wliich  time  can  ne  er  restore  t 
0  days  too  sweet,  too  bright  to  last. 
Are  you  indeed  for  ever  past  t 

The  fleeting  shadows  of  delight. 

In  memory  I  trace ; 
In  fancy  stop  their  rapid  flight, 

And  all  the  past  replace : 
But,  ah !  1  wake  to  endless  woes, 
And  tears  the  fiiding  risions  close  t 

Song, 

[From  tho  aama] 

0  tuneful  voice !  I  still  deplore 

Those  accents  which,  though  heard  no  more, 

Still  vibrate  on  my  heart ; 
In  echo's  cave  I  long  to  dwell. 
And  still  would  hear  the  sad  farewell, 

When  we  were  doomed  to  part. 

Bright  eyes,  O  that  the  task  were  mine 
To  guard  the  liquid  fires  that  shine, 

And  round  your  orbits  play ; 
To  watch  them  with  a  vestal's  care, 
And  feed  with  smiles  a  light  so  fair, 

That  it  may  ne'er  decay  I 

Tke  Death  Song,  Writien  for^  and  Adapted  to,  an 
Original  Indian  Air. 

[From  the  same.] 

The  sun  sets  in  night,  and  the  eian  shun  the  day. 
But  glozy  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
Begin,  you  tormentors !  your  threats  arc  in  vain. 
For  the  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow. 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  BO  slow?    Do  you  wait  till  I  shiink  from  the 

pain! 
No  ;  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  complain. 

Remember  the  wood  where  in  ambush  we  lay. 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Now  the  flame  rises  fast ;  you  exult  in  my  pain ; 
But  the  son  of  Alknomook  can  never  complain. 

I  Tbo  lustre  of  the  brightest  of  the  stars  (says  Miss  Beward, 
in  a  noto  on  her  ninety-third  aonnct)  always  appcarad  to  mo 
of  a  green  hue ;  and  they  arc  so  doscrihed  by  Oabian. 


I  go  to  the  land  where  my  father  is  gone, 
His  ghost  shall  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  his  son ; 
Death  comes,  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  me  from  pain ; 
And  thy  son,  0  Alknomook !  has  sconned  to  complain. 

To  my  DaugJUer,  on  being  Separated  from  her  on  ker 

Marriage, 
[From  tho  same] 

Dear  to  my  heart  as  life's  warm  stieam 
Which  animates  this  mortal  clay. 

For  thee  I  court  the  waking  dream. 
And  deck  with  smiles  the  future  day; 

And  thus  beguile  the  present  pain 

With  hopes  that  wo  shall  meet  again. 

Yet,  will  it  be  as  when  the  past 
Twined  every  joy,  and  care,  and  thought, 

And  o'er  our  minds  one  mantle  cast 
Of  kind  affections  finely  wrought  t 

Ah  no  I  the  groundless  hope  were  vain. 

For  so  we  ne'er  can  meet  again  I 

May  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart 

Deserve  its  love,  as  I  have  done ! 
For,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art, 

If  so  beloved,  thou'rt  fairly  won. 
Bright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain. 
And  cheer  thee  till  we  meet  again ! 

Tfie  Lot  of  ThoutoHds, 
[From  the  same.] 
When  hope  lies  dead  within  the  heart. 

By  secret  sorrow  close  concealed. 
We  shrink  lest  looks  or  words  impart 
What  must  not  be  revealed. 

'TIS  hard  to  smile  when  one  would  weep  ; 

To  speak  when  one  would  silent  be ; 
'Cp  wake  when  one  should  wish  to  sleep. 

And  wake  to  agony. 

Yet  such  the  lot  by  thousands  cast 
Who  wander  in  this  world  of  care, 

And  bend  beneath  the  bitter  blast, 
To  save  them  from  despair. 

But  nature  waits  her  guests  to  greet. 
Where  disappointment  cannot  come  ; 

And  time  guides  with  unerring  feet 
The  weaiy  wanderers  home. 

The  Orphan  Bm/'t  Tale. 

[From  Mrs  0^*b  Poems.] 

Stay,  lady,  stav,  for  mercy's  sake. 

And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale. 
Ah  I  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, 

'TIS  want  that  makes  my  cheek  00  pale. 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride. 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joy ; 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died. 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  foolish  child !  how  pleased  was  I 

When  news  of  Nelson^  victory  came. 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly. 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  flame  I 
To  force  me  hon^e  my  mother  sought. 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy ; 
For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bought, 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud. 
My  mother,  shuddering,  closed  her  eaxs  ; 

*  Rejoice !  rejoice  1'  still. cried  the  crowd  ; 

My  mother  answered  with  her  teara. 

•  Why  are  you  crying  thus,'  said  I, 

*  While  others  laugh  and  shout  with  joj  V 
She  kissed  me — and  with  such  a  a^  I 
She  called  me  her  poor  oiphaD  boy. 
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*  What  if  an  orphan  boy  V  I  cried, 

As  in  her  face  I  looked,  and  smiled ; 
My  mother  through  her  tears  replied, 

*  YouOl  know  too  soon,  ill-fated  child  !' 
And  DOW  they've  tolled  my  mother's  knell. 

And  I'm  no  more  a  parent's  joy ; 
0  Isdj,  I  have  learned  too  well 

What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy ! 

Oh!  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed  I 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide— 
Trust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread; 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep ! — ^ha  t — this  to  me  I 

Toall  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ ! 
Look  down,  dear  parents  1  look,  and  see 

Your  happy,  happy  orphan  boy ! 

Sonff.* 
[From  the  same.] 

60,  youth  beloved,  in  distant  glades 

New  friends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find ! 
Yet  sometimes  deign,  'midst  fairer  maids. 

To  think  on  her  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Thy  love,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  share, 

Most  never  be  my  happy  lot ; 
Bat  thou  mayst  grant  this  humble  prayer, 

Foiget  me  not !  forget  me  not ! 

Yet,  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be. 
Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express, 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me : 
But  oh  1  if  grief  thy  steps  attend. 

If  want,  '3  sickness  be  thy  lot. 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend. 

Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not ! 

[On  a  Sprig  0/  necUh.] 
[From  Mrs  Qnnt'S  Poonui.} 

Flower  of  the  waste!  the  heath-fowl  shuns 
For  thee  the  brake  and  tangled  wood — 

To  thy  protecting  shade  she  runs. 
Thy  tender  buds  supply  her  food ; 

Her  young  forsake  her  downy  plumes. 

To  rut  upon  thy  opening  blooms. 

Flower  of  the  desert  though  thou  art ! 

The  deer  that  range  the  mountain  free. 
The  graceful  doe,  the  stately  hart. 

Their  food  and  shelter  seek  from  thoc ; 
The  bee  thy  earliest  blossom  greets. 
And  draws  from  thee  her  choicest  sweets. 

Oem  of  the  heath  I  whose  modest  bloom 
Shedi  beautv  o'er  the  lonely  moor ; 

Though  thou  mspense  no  rich  perfume. 
Nor  yet  with  splendid  tints  allure. 

Both  valour's  crest  and  beauty's  bower 

Oft  hast  thou  decked,  a  favourite  flower. 

Flower  of  the  wild  I  whose  purple  glow 
Adorns  the  dusky  mountain's  side, 

Not  the  gay  hues  of  Iris'  bow. 
Nor  garden's  artful  varied  pride. 

With  all  its  wealth  of  sweets  could  cheer. 

Like  thee,  the  hardy  mountaineer. 

Flower  of  his  heart  1  thy  fragrance  mild 
Of  peace  and  freedom  seem  to  breathe ; 

,To  pluck  thy  blossoms  in  the  wild. 
And  deck  his  bonnet  with  the  wreath, 

Where  dwelt  of  old  his  rustic  sires. 

Is  all  his  simple  wish  requires. 


<  A  writer  In  the  EdinburBh  Review  styles  this  production 
tf  Un  Opio's  one  of  the  flxiest  Mngs  in  our  language. 


Flower  of  his  dear-loved  native  land ! 

Alas,  when  distant  far  more  dear ! 
When  he  from  some  oold  foreign  strand. 

Looks  homeward  through  the  blinding  tear. 
How  must  his  aching  heart  deplore. 
That  home  and  thee  he  sees  no  more  I 


[The  Ui^tkmd  Poor.} 
[From  Mrs  Grantli  poem  of  *  The  nighlander.*] 

Where  yonder  ridgy  mountains  bound  the  scene^ 

The  narrow  opening  glens  that  intervene 

Still  shelter,  m  some  lowly  nook  obscure. 

One  poorer  than  the  rest — where  all  are  poor ; 

Some  widowed  matron,  hopeless  of  relief. 

Who  to  her  secret  breast  confines  her  grief; 

Dejected  sighs  the  wintry  night  away, 

And  lonely  muses  all  the  summer  day : 

Her  gallant  sons,  who,  smit  with  honour's  charms. 

Pursued  the  phantom  Fame  through  war's  alarms. 

Return  no  more ;  stretched  on  Hindostan's  plain. 

Or  sunk  beneath  the  unfathomable  main ; 

In  vain  her  eves  the  watery  waste  exjUore 

For  heroes — fated  to  return  no  more ! 

Let  others  bless  the  morning's  reddening  beam. 

Foe  to  her  peace — it  breaks  the  illusive  dream 

That,  in  their  prime  of  manly  bloom  confest. 

Restored  the  long-lost  warriors  to  her  breast ; 

And  as  they  strove,  with  smiles  of  filial  love. 

Their  widowed  parent's  anguish  to  remove. 

Through  her  smaU  easement  broke  the  intrusive  day, 

And  (£a8ed  the  pleasing  images  away  I 

No  time  can  e'er  her  buiished  jovs  restore. 

For  ah !  a  heart  once  broken  heals  no  more. 

The  dewy  beams  that  gleam  from  pity's  eye, 

The  '  still  small  voice'  of  sacred  sympathy. 

In  vain  the  mourner's  sorrows  would  beguile. 

Or  steal  from  weaiy  wo  one  languid  smile ; 

Yet  what  they  can  they  do — the  scanty  store. 

So  often  opened  for  the  wandering  poor. 

To  her  each  cottager  complacent  deals. 

While  the  kind  glance  the  melting  heart  reveab ; 

And  still,  when  evening  streaks  the  west  with  gold, 

The  milky  tribute  from  the  lowing  fold 

With  cheerful  haste  officious  children  bring. 

And  every  smiling  flower  that  decks  the  spring : 

Ah  I  little  know  the  fond  attentive  train, 

That  spring  and  flowerets  smile  for  her  in  vain : 

Yet  hence  they  learn  to  reverence  modest  wo. 

And  of  their  little  all  a  part  bestow. 

Let  those  to  wealth  and  proud  distinction  bom, 

With  the  oold  glance  of  insolence  and  seom 

Regard  the  suppliant  wretch,  and  harshly  grieve 

The  bleeding  heart  their  bounty  would  relieve  : 

Far  different  these  ;  while  from  a  bounteous  heart 

With  the  poor  sufferer  they  divide  a  part ; 

Humbly  they  own  that  all  they  have  is  given 

A  boon  precarious  from  indulgent  Heaven : 

And  the  next  blighted  crop  or  frosty  spring. 

Themselves  to  equal  indigence  may  bxing. 

IFrom  Mr$  Tigh^»  *  Psyche,'} 

[The  marriago  of  Cupid  and  Psycho  in  tho  Palaoo  of  Love. 
Psyche  afterwards  gaaes  on  Love  while  asleep,  and  Is  hanlshed 
from  the  Island  of  Pleasure.} 

She  rose,  and  all  enchanted  gazed 


1 


On  the  rare  beauties  of  the  pleasant  scene : 
Conspicuous  far,  a  lofty  palace  blazed 
Upon  a  sloping  bank  of  softest  green  ; 
A  fairer  edifice  was  never  seen ; 
The  high-ranged  columns  own  no  mortal  hand. 
But  seem  a  temple  meet  for  Beautv's  queen  ; 
Like  polished  snow  the  marble  piUars  stand, 
I  In  graoe-attempered  majesty,  sublimely  grand. 
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Oentlj  ascending  from  a  siWeiy  flood, 
Above  the  palace  rose  the  shaded  hill, 
The  lofty  eminence  was  crowned  with  wood, 
And  the  rich  lawns,  adorned  by  nature's  skill, 
The  passing  breezes  with  their  odours  fill ; 
Here  eyer-blooming  groTes  of  orange  glow. 
And  here  all  flowers,  which  from  their  leaves  distil 
Ambrosial  dew,  in  sweet  succession  blow. 
And  trees  of  matchless  size  a  fragrant  shade  bestow. 

The  sun  looks  glorious  'mid  a  sky  serene, 
And  bids  bright  lustre  sparkle  o'er  the  tide ; 
The  clear  blue  ocean  at  a  distance  seen, 
Bounds  the  gay  landscape  on  the  western  side, 
While  closins:  round  it  with  majestic  pride. 
The  lofty  ro^  mid  citron  groves  arise  ; 
'  Sure  some  divinity  must  nere  reside,' 
As  tranced  in  some  bright  vision.  Psyche  cries. 

And  scarce  believes  the  bliss,  or  trusts  her  charmed  eyes. 
When  lo  !  a  voice  divinely  sweet  she  hears. 
From  unseen  lips  proceeds  the  heavenly  sound  ; 
'  P^che  approach,  dismiss  thy  timid  fears. 
At  length  his  bride  thy  longing  spouse  has  found, 
And  bids  for  thee  immortal  joys  abound  ; 
For  thee  the*p&l&ce  rose  at  his  command. 
For  thee  his  love  a  bridal  banquet  crowned  ; 
He  bids  attendant  nymphs  around  thee  stand. 

Prompt  every  wish  to  serve — a.  fond  obedient  band.* 

Increasing  wonder  filled  her  ravished  soul. 
For  now  Uie  pompous  portals  opened  wide. 
There,  pausing  oft,  with  timid  foot  she  stole 
Through  halls  high-domed,  enriched  with  sculp- 
tured pride. 
While  gay  saloons  appeared  on  either  side, 
In  splendid  vista  opening  to  her  sight ; 
And  all  with  precious  gems  so  beautified. 
And  furnished  with  such  exquisite  delight. 
That  scarce  the  beams  of  heaven  emit  such  lustre  bright. 

The  amethyst  was  there  of  violet  hue. 
And  tiiere  the  topaz  shed  its  golden  ray, 
The  chrysobeiyl,  and  the  sapphire  blue 
As  the  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day. 
Or  the  mild  eyes  where  amorous  glances  play ; 
The  snow-white  jasper,  and  the  opal's  flaine. 
The  blushing  ruby,  and  the  agate  gray. 
And  there  toe  gem  which  bears  his  luckless  name 
Whose  death,  by  Phoebus  mourned,  insured  him  death- 
less fame. 

There  the  green  emerald,  there  cornelians  glow. 
And  rich  carbuncles  pour  eternal  light, 
With  all  that  India  and  Peru  can  show. 
Or  Labrador  can  give  so  flaming  bright 
To  the  charmed  mariner's  Jialf-dazzled  sight : 
The  coral-paved  baths  with  diamonds  blaze ; 
And  all  that  can  the  female  heart  delight 
Of  fair  attire,  the  last  recess  displays, 
And  all  that  luxury  can  ask,  her  eye  surveys. 

Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  stole, 
And  self-prepared  the  splendid  banquet  stands, 
Self-poured  the  nectar  sparkles  in  the  bowl. 
The  lute  and  viol,  touched  by  unseen  hands, 
Aid  the  soft  voices  of  the  choral  bands ; 
O'er  the  full  board  a  brighter  lustre  beams 
Than  Persia's  monarch  at  his  feast  commands : 
For  sweet  refreshment  all  inviting  seems 
To  taste  celestial  food,  and  pure  ambrosial  streams. 

But  when  meek  eve  hung  out  her  dewy  star. 
And  gently  veiled  with  gradual  hand  the  sky, 
Lo  !  the  bright  folding  doors  retiring  far. 
Display  to  Psyche's  captivated  eye 
All  that  voluptuous  ease  could  e'er  supply 
To  soothe'the  spirits  in  serene  repose : 
Beneath  the  velvet's  purple  canopy. 
Divinely  formed,  a  downy  couch  arose. 
While  alabaster  lamps  a  milky  light  disclofle. 


Once  more  she  hears  the  hymeneal  strain ; 
Far  other  voices  now  attune  the  lay ; 
The  swelling  sounds  approach,  awhile  remain, 
And  then  retiring,  faint  dissolved  away ; 
The  expiring  lamps  emit  a  feebler  ray. 
And  soon  in  fragrant  death  extinguisned  lie : 
Then  virgin  terrors  Psyche's  soul  dismay. 
When  through  the  obscuring  gloom  she  nought  can  spy, 
But  softly  rustling  sounds  declare  some  being  nigh. 

Oh,  you  for  whom  I  write !  whose  hearts  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrilling  voice  whose  power  you  prove, 
You  know  what  charm,  unutterably  felt, 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  love : 
Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above. 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals, 
And  bears  it  to  Elysium's  happy  grove ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  Psyche  feels. 
When  Love's  ambrosial  Up  the  vows  of  Hymen  seals. 

*  'TIS  he,  'tis  my  deliverer !  deep  imprest 
Upon  my  heart  those  sounds  I  well  recall,' 
The  blufuiing  maid  exclaimed,  and  on  his  breast 
A  tear  of  trembling  ecstacy  let  falL 
But,  ere  the  breezes  of  the  morning  call 
Aurora  from  her  purple,  humid  bed. 
Psyche  in  vain  explores  the  vacant  hall ; 
Her  tender  lover  from  her  arms  is  fled. 
While  sleep  his  downy  wings  had  o'er  her  eyelids 

spread. 

*  •  • 

Illumined  bright  now  shines  the  splendid  dome, 
Melodious  accents  her  arrival  hail : 
But  not  the  torch's  blaze  can  chase  the  gloom. 
And  all  the  soothing  powers  of  music  fail ; 
Trembling  she  seeks  her  couch  with  horror  pale. 
But  first  a  lamp  conceals  in  secret  shade, 
^Vhile  unknown  terrors  all  her  soul  assaiL 
Thus  half  their  treacherous  counsel  is  obeyed. 
For  still  her  gentle  soul  abhors  the  murderous  blade. 

And  now  with  softest  whispers  of  delight. 
Love  welcomes  Psyche  still  more  fondly  dear ; 
Not  unobserved,  tnough  hid  in  deepest  night. 
The  silent  anguish  of lier  secret  fear. 
He  thinks  that  tenderness  excites  the  tear. 
By  the  late  image  of  her  parent's  grief, 
Aiid  half  offended  seeks  in  vain  to  cheer ; 
Yet,  while  he  speaks,  her  sorrows  feel  relief. 
Too  soon  more  keen  to  sting  from  this  suspension  brief  I 

Allowed  to  settle  on  celestial  eyes, 
Soft  sleep,  exulting,  now  exerts  his  sway. 
From  Psyche's  anxious  pillow  gladly  flies 
To  veil  those  orbs,  whose  pure  and  lambent  ray 
The  powers  of  heaven  submissively  obey. 
Trembling  and  breathless  Uien  she  softly  rtM6, 
And  seized  the  lamp,  where  it  obscurely  lay, 
With  hand  too  rashly  daring  to  disclose 
The  sacred  veil  which  hung  mysterious  o'er  her  woes. 

Twice,  as  with  agitated  step  she  went, 
The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtful  gleam, 
As  though  it  warned  her  from  her  rash  intent : 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  beam 
Gazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  seem 
With  murmuring  sound  along  the  roof  to  sigh^ 
As  one  just  wakinc  from  a  troublous  dream. 
With  palpitating  heart  and  straining  eye, 
Still  fixed  with  fear  remains,  still  thinks  the  dajiger  nigh. 

Oh,  daring  Muse  I  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 
To  paint  the  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  show  1 
And  canst  thou  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly  virw  t 
Ah !  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true 
That  splendid  vision  could  be  well  expressed. 
The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 
Would  seize  with  rapture  every  wondering  breast. 
When  Love's  all-pot«ntchaims  divinely  stood  confessed. 
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All  unperoeptible  to  human  touch. 
Hit  wings  display  celestial  essence  light ; 
The  clear  effulgence  of  the  blaze  is  such, 
The  brilliant  plumage  shines  so  heavenly  bright, 
Thai  mortal  eyes  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight ; 
A  youth  he  seems  in  manhood's  freshest  years ; 
Round  his  fair  neck,  as  clinging  with  delight. 
Each  golden  curl  resplendently  appears. 
Or  shades  his  darker  brow,  which  grace  majestic  wears : 

Or  o'er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
Their  rays  of  sunny  lustre  seem  to  throw, 
That  front  than  polished  ivory  more  white ! 
His  blooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
Than  roses  scattered  o'er  a  bed  of  snow : 
While  on  his  lips,  distilled  in  balmy  dews, 
(Those  lips  divine,  that  even  in  silence  know 
The  heart  to  touch),  penuasion  to  infuse. 
Still  hangs  a  rosy  charm  that  never  vainly  sues. 

The  friendly  curtain  of  indulgent  sleep 
Disclosed  not  yet  his  eyes*  rcHistless  sway, 
But  from  their  silky  veil  there  seemed  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  ray. 
Which  o'er  his  features  exquisitely  play, 
And  all  his  polished  limbs  suffuse  with  light. 
Thus  through  some  narrow  space  the  azure  day. 
Sadden  its  cheerful  rays  difi'using  bright. 
Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  the  brow  of  night. 

His  fatal  arrows  and  celestial  bow 
Beside  the  couch  were  negligently  thrown, 
Nor  needs  the  god  his  dazzling  arms  to  show 
His  glorious  birth  ;  such  beauty  round  him  shone 
As  sure  could  spring  from  Beauty's  self  alone ; 
The  bloom  which  glowed  o'er  all  of  soft  desire 
Could  well  proclaim  him  Beauty's  cherished  son  : 
And  Beauty's  self  will  oft  those  charms  admire, 
And  steal  his  witching  smile,  his  glance's  living  ffre. 

Speechless  with  awe,  in  transport  strangely  lost. 
Long  Psyche  stood  with  fixed  adoring  eye ; 
Her  limM  immovable,  her  senses  tossed 
Between  amazement,  fear,  and  ecstacy. 
She  hangs  enamoured  o'er  the  deity, 
mi  from  her  trembling  hand  extinguished  falls 
The  fatal  lamp— he  starts — and  suddenly 
Tremendous  thunders  echo  through  the  halls. 
While  ruin's  hideous  crash  bursts  o'er  the  affrighted 
walls. 

Dread  horror  seizes  on  her  sinking  heart, 
A  mortal  ohillness  shudders  at  her  brcat»t. 
Her  soul  shrinks  fainting  from  death's  icy  dart. 
The  groan  scarce  uttered  dies  but  half  expressed. 
And  down  she  sinks  in  deadly  swoon  oppressed  : 
But  when  at  length,  awaking  from  her  trance, 
The  terrors  of  her  &te  stand  all  confessed, 
In  vain  she  casts  around  her  timid  glance ; 
The  rudely  frowning  scenes  her  former  joys  enhance. 

No  traces  of  those  joys,  alas,  remain ! 
A  desert  solitude  alone  appears ; 
No  verdant  shade  relieves  the  sandy  plain. 
The  wide-spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheers  ; 
One  barxen  face  the  dreary  prospect  wears ; 
Nought  through  the  vast  horizon  meets  her  eye 
To  calm  the  dismal  tumult  of  her  fears  ; 
No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh ; 
A  sandy  wild  beneath,  above  a  threatening  sky. 

ThelAly, 
[By  Mrs  Tigho.] 

How  withered,  perished  seems  the  form 

Of  yon  obscure  unsightly  root ! 
Yet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm, 

It  hides  secure  the  precious  fruit. 


The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace, 

No  beautv  in  the  scaly  folds, 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales, 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest. 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 
The  undelighting  slighted  thing  ; 

There  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep. 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 

Oh!  many  a  stormy  night  shall  close 
In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth, 

While  still,  in  undisturbed  repose. 
Uninjured  lies  the  future  birth : 

And  Ignorance,  with  sceptic  eye, 

Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  view 
Or  mock  her  fond  credulity. 

As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Sweet  smile  of  hope,  delicious  tear  I     | 
The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come ; 

The  promised  verdant  shoot  appear. 
And  nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 

And  thou,  0  virgin  queen  of  spring ! 

Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed. 
Bursting  thy  green  sheath's  silken  string. 

Unveil  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shed ; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 
Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave. 

And  thy  soft  petals'  silveiy  light 
In  the  mild  breeze  unfettered  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 
Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie. 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  intrust. 
And  watch  with  patient,  cheerful  eye ; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold  wintry  night, 
And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom ; 

And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light. 
Eternal  spring!  shall  burst  the  gloom. 


BOBEBT  BLOOMnELD. 
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jected by  several  London  booksellers.  Mr  LoflU 
warmly  befriended  the  poet,  and  had  tlie  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  prognostications  of  success  fully  verified. 
At  this  time  Bloomficld  was  thirty -two^years  of  age, 
was  married,  and  had  three  children.  The  'Far- 
mer's Boy'  immediately  became  popuhir ;  the  Doke 
of  Grafton  patronised  the  poet,  settling  on  him  a 
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il  anniuty,  nnd  through  tho  influence  of  this 
noblemaD  he  woa  appointid  to  a  utuatiou  in  the 
ijcal-offlce.  In  1810  BloomBeld  publigbed  a  collec- 
tion of  Kural  Tales,  which  taily  supported  liii  rc- 
paUtion ;  and  to  tbcte  were  aftenrsu^  added  WiU 
Flowtri,  Uaiiaiood  Hall,  a  village  disnta,  and  ilai/- 


Kith  the  Miua.    The 

I  j'ear  of  his  death,  and  o. 
poetical,  though  melancholj 
O  for  ths  Rtnmgth  to  paint  m;  joy  once  more ', 

j  That  jo}' I  feci  when  winteHi  reim  is  o'et; 

,  When  (he  dark  doipot  lift«  bis  hoaTy  brow. 
And  weka  hia  polar  rcalm'i  etemal  snow  : 
Thoagfa  bleak  NaTenibcr'it  fogs  op^reu  mj  bruQ, 
Shake  eTcry  nerre,  and  struj^l  inj;  face;  chaiu  ; 
Tbouih  time  rreepi  o'er  me  with  big  paliied  hand, 
And  frott-like  bids  the  stnnm  of  passion  stand. 
The  worldly  circumitances  of  the  author  seem  to 
liave  been  such  as  to  conflrm  the  common  idea  ai 
o  the  infelicity  of  poeta.    His  situation  in  the  Seal- 
office  was  irksome  and  laborious,  and  he  was  forced 
D  resign  it  from  ill  health.     He  cnfcaficd  in  tlie 
bookselling  business,  but  was  uosurccufuL    In  hli 
latter  years  he  restnied  to  making  ^kilian  harps, 
which  he  sold  among  his  friends.    We  have  been 
informed  by  the  poet's  son  (a  modest  and  intelligent 

'  man,  a  printer),  that  Mr  Itt^^crs  eicrted  himself  to 
procure  a  pension  for  Bloomfldd,  and  Mr  Southey 
also  took  much  interest  in  his  welfare ;  but  his  last 
,  I  were  imbittcrcd  b;  ill  health  and  porerty.  So 
■eiere  were  the  suSeringt  of  DhxHiiBeld  from  con- 
tinoal  hesdache  and  ncrtons  irritsbilily,  that  ie»n 
were  entertained  for  his  reaaon,  when,  happily,  death 
stepped  in,  and  released  him  from  *  the  world's  poor 
strife.'  He  died  at  Shelford.  in  Bedfunlshire,  on  the 
I9th  of  Aamit  1833.  The  first  remarkable fcaturo 
In  the  poetry  of  tliis  hnmtilc  bonl  is  the  eiuy  smuoth- 
DcM  and  correctness  of  his  Tcrsiflcation.  His  ear 
was  attuned  to  harmony,  and  his  tasteto  tho  beauties 
of  expression,  bcfbre  no  bad  learned  anything  at  I 


0  come,  blert  Spirit  1  wbatmo'er  thou  art,  -' 

Thou  kindling  wanuth  that  hoTer'W  round  my  bet      ■■ 

Sweet  inmato,  hail !  thou  source  of  sterling  juy, 

That  poverty  itself  can  not  deiitroj. 

Be  thou  mj  Muse,  and  faithful  stiLl  to  mc. 

Retrace  the  steps  of  wild  ob«cutity. 

No  deeds  of  arms  my  homble  lines  rehearse; 

No  Alpine  wonders  thunder  through  ray  tcibc. 

The  nwjing  catanct,  the  Boow-topt  hill. 

Inspiring  awe  till  breath  itwlf  standi  still : 

Nature's  sublimer  scenes  ne'er  charmed  mine  cyea, 

Nor  science  led  me  through  the  boondlew  skies ; 

Krom  meaner  objects  far  laj  raptures  flow : 

0  point  these  raptures  1  bill  my  bosom  glow. 

And  lead  my  soul  to  ecstacies  of  praise 

For  all  the  blesBings  of  my  infant  days! 

Bear  me  through  rc^ons  where  gay  Fancy  dwelbi ; 

But  mould  to  Truth's  fair  form  what  memory  tells. 


To  him  whose  drud^ry  unheeded  goei^ 
His  jojH  unreckoned,  as  his  cores  or  wdss; 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  ovety  path  an  »wii. 
And  youthful  minds  hare  feelings  of  their  osrn. 
Quick-springing  sorrowH,  craogieut  as  the  dew. 
Delights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
TwBs  thus  with  Giles,  meek,  fatherltBS,  and  poor. 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more ; 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny  kis  steps  punuad. 
His  life  was  constant  cheerful  serritude  ; 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  liashful  look. 
The  fields  hia  study,  nature  was  his  book ; 
And  as  revolring  seasons  changed  the  sceue 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuous  to  serene, 
Through  ereiy  change  still  vmried  his  employ. 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  cheerAil  tone  of 
filoomflcld's  dcacriptions  of  rural  life  in  its  Itank'st 
and  least  inviting  ilirms.  with  those  of  Crabbe,  also 
a  native  of  SuSiilk.  Both  arc  true,  but  Cfdonivd 
with  the  respective  peculiarities,  in  their  style  of 
observation  and  feeling,  of  tlie  two  poots.  Bloom- 
field  describes  the  various  occupations  of  a  farm  boy 
in  seed-time,  at  harvest,  tending  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  other  occupations.  In  his  tales,  he  embodies 
re  moral  feeling  and  painting,  and  his  incidents 
pleasing  and  well  arranged.  His  want  of  vijjour 
and  passion,  joined  to  the  humility  of  his  themes,  is 
perhaps  the  cause  of  hia  being  now  little  read  ; 


he  is 

our  national  poels. 


it  characteristic  and  faithful  of 


-Tkc  tilyh 

The  farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part 
A  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart. 
Though  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  thoughtful  still, 
He  looks  beyond  the  present  f^ood  or  ill ; 

•' stimates  alone  one  bleesing'i  worth, 

ctungeful  seasDOB,  or  capridons  earth  I 
But  views  the  future  with  the  present  hours. 
And  looks  for  failures  as  he  laokB  for  sbowm ; 
For  casual  as  for  certain  want  prepares. 
And  reund  his  yard  the  reeking  haystack  rears  ; 
Or  clover,  blossomed  lovely  to  the  sight, 
His  team's  rich  store  through  many  a  srtatry  aigfat. 
What  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  quwdiS 
'^ough  ever  moist  his  self-improving  meads 
ipply  his  ditiiy  with  a  copiouii  flood, 
Id  seem  to  promise  uneiliausted  food ; 
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Thai  pronuBe  fftils  when  buried  deep  in  enow, 
And  Tegetatire  juioes  cease  to  flow. 
For  this  his  plough  tiuiis  up  the  destined  lands, 
Whence  stormy  winter  draws  its  full  demands ; 
For  this  the  seed  minutely  small  he  sows, 
\^1ienoe,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows. 
But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days ! 
High  climbs  the  sun  and  darts  his  powerful  rays ; 
Whitens  the  fiesh-diawn  mould,  and  pierces  through 
The  combrons  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough. 
O'er  hearen's  bri^t  azure,  hence  with  joyful  eyes 
The  fiumer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise ; 
Bome  o'er  his  fields  a  hcary  torrent  falls. 
And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driving  squalls. 
'Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  dropn,'  he  cries ; 
Bat  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
*  Boj,  br^  the  luurows,  try  how  deep  the  rain 
Has  forced  its  way.'    He  comes,  but  comes  in  rain ; 
Diy  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  surface  lurks. 
And  mocks  his  pains  the  more  the  more  he  works. 
Still,  'midst  huge  dods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn. 
That  laugh  his  harrows  and  the  showers  to  scorn. 
ETen  thus  the  living  clod,  the  stubborn  fool, 
Rerists  the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school, 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please. 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees ; 
As  when  from  ere  tUl  morning's  wakeful  hour. 
Light  constant  rain  evinoes  s^ret  power. 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles, 
Pteaents  a  cheerful  easy  task  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow  soil  is  laid. 
And  yoo  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid  ; 
Thither  well-pleased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 

&ut  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below, 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow. 
With  milky  kernels  starting  full  weired  down. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown  : 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  erer  gay, 
Lood  chirping  sparrows  welcome  in  Uie  day. 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  hj  one  upon  the  bending  com. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats. 
And  round  the  grass-grown  dewy  border  beats. 
On  either  side  completely  oyerspread. 
Here  blanches  bend,  there  com  o'eistoops  his  head. 
Orsen  oorert  hail  I  for  through  the  varying  year 
No  hoois  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  Wisdom's  placid  crre  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease. 
And  with  one  ray  bis  infimt  soul  inspires, 
Just  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fires. 
Wlienoe  solitude  derives  peculiar  diarms. 
And  heaven-directed  thought  his  bosom  warms. 
Jost  where  the  parting  boil's  light  shadows  play, 
Scaree  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
Stretdied  on  the  tiof  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed, 
\^liere  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small  dust-coloured  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
0*er  the  smooth  plantain  lea^  a  spacious  plain  ! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  steps  conveyed, 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade. 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  aromid. 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tendCT  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen, 
The  vaulting  nasshopper  of  glossy  green. 
And  all  prolific  Summer's  sfHsrting  train. 
Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 
Bat  what  can  unassisted  vision  do ! 
What  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 
His  paiioii  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sign, 
Wlien  Music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  fifom  the  com,  he  cheerily  sings. 
And  trusts  with  eonsdous  pride  his  downy  wings ; 
Still  loader  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  odls  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 


Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light. 
And  place  the  wandering  bi^  before  his  sight. 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  doud  sweeps  along. 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by, 
Again  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguished  quite. 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light : 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became. 
Gliding  like  fancy's  bubbles  in  a  dream, 
The  gazer  sees ;  but  yidding  to  repose, 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delidous  sleep !    From  sleep  who  could  forbear. 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care ; 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing. 
Nor  Consdence  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting ; 
He  wakes  refreshed  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brushes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  fail. 
And  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below. 
Where  heaven's  munificence  makes  all  thSlgs  show, 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found. 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  morning's  round  ; 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand. 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  Vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide ; 
Wliat  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  f 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar. 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more,  ♦ 

Where  the  charmed  gazer  long  delighted  stays. 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise  ; 
Whilst  here  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod. 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God  ; 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind. 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  joined. 
Here,  'midst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth. 
Nature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth  ; 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest. 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  every  breast 
From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears, 
When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  uprears. 
No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestows — 
Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows  I 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 
Recdves  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  I  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  rips  along ; 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong. 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies. 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries  ; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet. 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet. 
Come  Health !  come  Jollity !  light-footed  come ; 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  home. 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  its  own  ; 
Each  moistened  brow  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frown  : 
The  unpeopled  dwelling  mourns  its  tenants  strayed : 
E'en  the  domestic  laughing  dairymaid 
Hies  to  the  field  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  fanner  quits  his  elbow-chair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  ease. 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad. 
The  rt^ady  group  attendant  on  his  word 
To  turn  Uie  swath,  the  quivering  load  to  rear. 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown, 
F^ach  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down : 
Where  oft  the  mastiff  skulks  with  half-shut  eye. 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by ; 
While  unrestrained  the  sodal  converse  flows. 
And  evcrr  breast  Love's  powerful  impulse  knows, 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rastic  grace 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 
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TILL  THE  PBESEM  TIIIB. 


Rosy  Hannah, 

A  spring,  o'erhung  with  man^  a  flower, 

The  graj  sand  dancing  in  its  bed. 
Embanked  beneath  a  hawthorn  bower, 

Sent  forth  itn  waters  near  ray  head. 
A  rosy  lass  approached  my  riew ; 

I  caught  her  blue  eyes'  modest  beam  ; 
The  stranger  nodded  *  llow-d'ye-do !' 

And  leaped  across  the  infant  stream. 

The  water  heedless  passed  away ; 

With  me  her  glowing  image  stayed  ; 
I  stroTe,  from  that  auspicious  day. 

To  meet  and  bless  the  lorely  maid. 
I  met  her  where  beneath  our  feet 

Through  downy  moss  the  wild  thyme  grew ; 
Nor  moss  elastic,  flowers  though  sweet. 

Matched  Hannah's  cheek  of  rosy  hue. 

I  met  her  where  the  dark  woods  wave. 

And  shaded  yerdure  skirts  the  plain  ; 
And  when  the  pale  moon  rising  gave 

New  glories  to  her  rising  tram. 
From  her  sweet  cot  upon  Uie  moor. 

Our  plighted  vows  to  heaven  are  flown  ; 
Truth  made  me  welcome  at  her  door, 

And  rosy  Hannah  is  my  own. 

lAna  addressed  to  my  CltUdreti. 

lOocaalooed  by  a  visit  to  Whittlebiiry  Forast,  Northampton' 
shire,  bx  August  180a] 

Genius  of  the  forest  shades. 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 
A  stranger  trod  thy  lonely  glades. 

Amidst  thy  dark  and  bounding  deer ; 
Inquiring  childhood  claims  the  renie,  j 

O  let  them  not  inquire  in  yain ;        .-}''• 
Be  with  me  while  I  thus  rehearse         /^' 

The  glories  of  thy  sylvan  reign. 


Thy  dells  by  wintry  currents  worn. 

Secluded  haunts,  how  dear  to  me  I 
From  all  but  nature's  converse  borne, 

No  ear  to  hear,  no  eye  to  see. 
Their  honoured  leaves  the  green  oaks  reared. 

And  crowned  the  uplancrs  graceful  swell ; 
While  answering  through  the  vale  was  heard 

Each  distant  heifer's  tinkling  belL 

Hail,  greenwood  shades,  that,  stretching  far. 

Defy  e'en  summer's  noontide  power, 
When  Auffust  in  his  burning  car 

Withholds  the  clouds,  withholds  the  shower. 
The  deep-toned  low  from  either  hill, 

Down  hazel  aisles  and  arches  green 
(The  herd's  rude  tracks  from  rill  to  rill). 

Roared  echoing  through  the  solemn  scene. 

From  my  charmed  heart  the  numbers  sprung, 

Thouffh  birds  had  ceased  the  choral  lay ; 
I  poured  wild  raptures  from  my  tongue, 

And  gave  delicious  tears  their  way. 
Then,  darker  shadows  seeking  still. 

Where  human  foot  had  seldom  strayed, 
I  read  aloud  to  every  hill 

Sweet  Emma's  love, '  the  Nut-brown  maid.' 

Shaking  his  matted  mane  on  high. 

The  gaxing  colt  would  raise  his  head, 
Or  timorous  doe  would  rushing  flv. 

And  leave  to  me  her  grassy  bed ; 
Where,  as  the  azure  sky  appeared 

Through  bowers  of  ever  varying  form, 
'Midst  the  deep  gloom  methought  1  heard 

The  daring  progress  of  the  storm. 


How  would  each  sweeping  ponderous  bough 

Resist,  when  straight  the  whirlwind  cleaves, 
Dashing  in  strengthening  eddies  through 

A  roaring  wilderness  of  leaves  t 
How  would  the  prone  descending  shower 

From  the  green  canopy  rebound  f 
How  would  the  lowland  torrents  pour! 

How  deep  the  pealing  thunder  sound ! 

But  peace  was  there :  no  lightnings  blazed ; 

No  clouds  obscured  the  face  of  heaven ; 
Down  each  green  opening  while  I  gazed. 

My  thoughts  to  home  and  you  were  given. 
0,  tender  minds  !  in  life's  gay  mora. 

Some  clouds  must  dim  your  coming  day ; 
Yet  bootless,  pride  and  falsehood  scorn. 

And  peace  like  this  shall  cheer  your  way. 

Now,  at  the  dark  wood's  stately  side. 

Well  pleased  I  met  the  sun  again ; 
Here  fleeting  fancy  travelled  wide ; 

My  seat  was  destined  to  the  main. 
For  many  an  oak  lay  stretched  at  length. 

Whose  trunks  (with  bark  no  longer  sheathed) 
Had  reached  their  full  meridian  strength 

Before  your  father's  father  breathed ! 

Perhaps  they'll  many  a  conflict  brave, 

And  many  a  dreadful  storm  defy  ; 
Then,  groaning  o'er  the  adverse  wave. 

Bring  home  the  flag  of  victory. 
Go,  then,  proud  oaks ;  we  meet  no  more  I 

Go,  grace  the  scenes  to  me  denied. 
The  white  cliffs  round  my  native  shore. 

And  the  loud  ocean's  swelling  tide. 

'  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,' 

Sweet  from  the  heights  of  thy  domain. 
When  the  gray  evening  shadow  fades. 

To  view  the  country^i  golden  grain ; 
To  view  the  gleaming  village  spire 

'Midst  distant  groves  unknown  to  me — 
GroTes  that,  grown  bright  in  borrowed  fire, 

Bow  o'er  the  peopled  vales  to  thee. 

Where  was  thy  elfin  train,  that  play 

Round  Wake's  huge  oak,  their  favourite  tree, 
Dancing  the  twilight  hours  away  I 

Why  were  they  not  revealed  to  me ! 
Yet,  smiling  fairies  left  behind, 

AflTection  brought  you  all  to  view ; 
To  love  and  tenderness  resigned. 

My  heart  heaved  many  a  sigh  for  you. 

When  morning  still  unclouded  rose. 

Refreshed  with  sleep  and  joyous  dreams. 
Where  fruitful  fields  with  woodlands  close, 

I  traced  the  births  of  various  streams. 
From  beds  of  clay,  here  creeping  rills. 

Unseen  to  parent  Ouse,  would  steal ; 
Or,  cushins  from  the  northward  hills, 

\V  ould  ditter  throueh  Tove's  windii 


winding  dale. 


But  ah !  ye  cooling  springs,  farewell  I 

Herds,  I  no  more  your  freedom  share ; 
But  long  my  grateful  tongue  shall  tell 

What  brought  your  gazing  stranger  there. 
'  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,' 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 
But  dreams  still  lengthen  thy  long  glades. 

And  bring  thy  peace  and  silence  here. 

[Z>eser»;j/toii  of  a  Blind  YautL^ 

For  from  his  cradle  he  had  never  seen 
Soul-cheering  sunbeams,  or  wild  nature's  green. 
But  all  life's  blussings  centre  not  in  sight ; 
For  Providence,  that  dealt  him  one  long  night. 
Had  given,  in  pity,  to  the  blooming  boy 
Feelings  more  exquisitely  tuned  to  joy. 
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Fond  to  exoeos  was  be  of  all  that  grew ; 

Tlie  moming  bloMom  •prinkled  o'er  with  dew, 

Acroei  his  Mth,  as  if  in  plajfnl  freak, 

Would  dash  his  brow  and  weep  opon  his  cheek ; 

Each  Tazying  leaf  that  brushed  where'er  he  came, 

Prened  to  hu  rosy  lip  he  called  hj  name ; 

He  giasped  the  taplings,  measured  erery  bough. 

Inhaled  the  fragrance  that  the  •pring's  months  throw 

Profoselj  round,  till  his  jonng  heart  confeised 

That  all  was  beauty,  and  himself  was  blessed. 

Yet  when  he  traced  the  wide  extended  plain. 

Or  clear  brook  ride,  he  felt  a  tranrient  pain  ; 

The  keen  regret  of  goodneaa,  Toid  of  pride. 

To  think  he  could  not  roam  without  a  guide. 

[Baupiet  ufan  Engliik  SquirtJ\ 

Then  came  the  joTial  day,  no  streaks  of  red 

Cer  the  broad  portal  of  the  mom  were  spread. 

Bat  one  hi^-sailing  mist  of  dazzling  white, 

A  icreen  of  gosMamer,  a  magic  light. 

Doomed  instantly,  br  simplest  shepherd's  ken. 

To  reign  awhile,  and  be  exhaled  at  ten. 

O'er  leares,  o'er  blonoms,  by  his  power  restored. 

Forth  came  the  conquering  sun  and  looked  abroad ; 

If  illimss  of  dew-drops  fell,  yet  millions  hung, 

like  words  of  tiaasport  trembling  on  the  tongue. 

Too  strong  for  utteranoe.    Thus  the  infant  boy. 

With  rosebud  cheeks,  and  features  tuned  to  joy. 

Weeps  while  he  struggles  with  restraint  or  pain ; 

Bat  change  the  scene,  and  make  him  laugh  again. 

His  heart  rekindles,  and  his  cheek  i4>pears 

A  thousand  times  more  lorely  through  his  tears. 

From  the  first  glimpse  of  day,  a  busy  scene 

Was  that  high-swelling  lawn,  that  destined  green. 

Which  diadowless  expanded  tvt  and  wide. 

The  manrion's  ornament,  the  hamlet's  pride ; 

To  cheer,  to  order,  to  direct,  oontriTe, 

Ercn  old  Sir  Ambrose  had  been  up  at  fire ; 

There  his  whole  household  laboured  in  his  riew — 

But  light  is  labour  where  the  task  is  new. 

Some  wheeled  the  turf  to  build  a  grassy  throne 

Round  a  huge  thorn  that  spread  his  boughs  alone, 

Rough-rined  and  bold,  as  master  of  the  place ; 

Fire  generations  of  the  Higham  race 

Had  plucked  his  flowers,  and  still  he  held  his  sway, 

W^a?ed  his  white  head,  and  felt  the  breath  of  May. 

Some  from  the  greenhouse  ranged  exotics  round. 

To  bask  in  open  day  on  English  ground : 

And  'midst  them  in  a  line  of  splendour  drew 

Long  wreaths  and  garlands  gathered  in  the  dew. 

Some  spread  the  snowy  canvass,  propped  on  high 

0*er  sheltering  tables  with  their  whole  supply ; 

Some  swung  the  biting  scythe  with  merry  face. 

And  cropped  the  daisies  for  a  dancing  space ; 

Some  rolled  the  mouldy  barrel  in  his  might. 

From  prison  darkness  into  cheerful  light. 

And  fenced  him  round  with  cans ;  and  others  bore 

The  creaking  hamper  with  its  costly  store ; 

Well  corked,  well  flaToured,  and  well  taxed,  that  came 

From  Lusitanian  mountains  dear  to  fame. 

Whence  Gama  steered,  and  led  the  conquering  way 

To  eastern  triumphs  and  the  realms  of  day. 

A  thousand  minor  tasks  filled  CTery  hour. 

Till  the  sun  gained  the  zenith  of  his  power. 

When  erery  path  was  thronged  with  old  and  young. 

And  many  a  skylark  in  his  strength  upsprung 

To  bid  them  welcome.    Not  a  face  was  there 

But,  for  M^y-day  at  least,  had  banished  care ; 

No  cringing  looks,  no  pauper  tales  to  tell. 

No  timid  gfanoe — they  knew  their  host  too  well — 

Freedom  was  there,  and  joy  in  ereiy  eye : 

Such  scenes  were  England^  boast  in  days  gone  by. 

Beneath  the  thorn  was  good  Sir  Ambrose  mund. 

His  guests  an  ample  crescent  formed  around ; 


Nature's  own  carpet  spread  the  space  between, 

Wliere  blithe  domestics  plied  in  gold  and  green. 

The  Tenerable  chaplain  wared  his  wand. 

And  silence  followed  as  he  stretched  his  hand  : 

The  deep  carouse  can  nerer  boast  the  bliss. 

The  animation  of  a  scene  like  this. 

At  length  the  damasked  cloths  were  whisked  away,  - 

Like  fluttering  sails  upon  a  summer's  day ; 

The  hey-day  of  enjoyment  found  repose ; 

The  worthy  baronet  majestic  rose. 

They  viewed  him,  while  his  ale  was  filling  round. 

The  monardi  of  his  own  paternal  ground. 

His  cup  was  full,  and  where  the  blossoms  bowed 

OTer  his  head.  Sir  Ambrose  spoke  aloud. 

Nor  stopped  a  dainty  form  or  phrase  to  cull. 

His  hes^  elated,  like  his  cup  was  full : — 

'  FuU  be  your  hopes,  and  rich  the  crops  that  (all ; 

Health  to  my  neighbours,  happiness  to  alL' 

Dull  must  that  clown  be,  dull  as  winter's  sleet. 

Who  would  not  instantly  be  on  his  feet : 

An  echoing  health  to  mingling  shouts  give  place, 

*  Sir  Ambrose  Higham  and  his  noble  race  !* 

Ma9'Iki9  wUk  the  Mutts, 

[The  Sotdiar't  nwne.'\ 

[*  The  topic  b  trite,  but  in  Mr  Bloomficld's  bands  ft  ahnoKt 
SMumea  a  character  of  norelty.  BariM'a  ^SMcitcrV  Aefum  is  not, 
to  oar  taste,  one  whit  soperior.'— iVt{/^Mor  WUum-l 

My  untried  Muse  shall  no  high  tone  asrame. 
Nor  strut  in  arms — £uewell  my  cap  and  plume ! 
ftrief  be  mr  Terse,  a  task  within  my  power ; 
I  tell  my  feelings  in  one  hi4>py  hour: 
But  wh^  an  hour  was  that !  when  from  the  main 
I  reached  this  lorely  valley  once  again  1 
A  glorious  harrest  nlled  my  eager  sight. 
Half  shocked,  half  waring  in  a  flood  of  light ; 
On  that  poor  cottage  roof  where  I  was  bom. 
The  sun  looked  down  as  in  life's  early  mom. 
I  gazed  around,  but  not  a  soul  appeued ; 
I  listened  on  the  threshold,  nothing  heard ; 
I  called  my  lather  thrice,  but  no  one  came ; 
It  was  not  fear  or  grief  that  shook  my  frame. 
But  an  o'erpowcring  sense  of  peace  and  home. 
Of  toils  gone  bj,  perhaps  of  joys  to  come. 
The  door  inritingiy  stood  open  wide ; 
I  shook  my  dust,  and  set  my  staff  aride. 

How  sweet  it  was  to  breathe  that  cooler  ur. 
And  take  po9fl<>«sion  of  my  father's  chair! 
Beneath  my  elbow,  on  the  solid  fiame. 
Appeared  the  ron^  initials  of  my  name. 
Cut  forty  years  before !    The  same  old  clock 
Struck  the  same  bell,  and  gave  my  heart  a  shock 
j  I  nerer  can  forget.    A  short  breeze  sprung, 
I  And  while  a  sigh  was  trembling  on  my  tongue. 
Caught  the  old  dangling  almanacs  behind. 
And  up  they  flew  like  banners  in  the  wind ; 
Then  gently,  singly,  down,  down,  down  they  went. 
And  told  of  twenty  yean  that  I  had  spent 
Far  from  my  luUire  land.    That  instant  came 
A  robin  on  the  threshold  ;  though  so  tame, 
At  first  he  looked  distrustful,  almost  shy. 
And  cast  on  me  his  coal-black  steadfast  eye. 
And  seemed  to  say  (past  friendship  to  renew) 
'  Ah  ha !  old  worn-out  soldier,  is  it  you !' 
Through  the  room  ranged  the  imprisoned  humble  bee. 
And  bombed,  and  bounced,  and  struggled  to  be  free  ; 
Dashing  against  the  panes  with  sullen  roar. 
That  threw  their  diamond  sunlight  on  the  floor ; 
That  floor,  clean  sanded,  where  my  fancy  strayed. 
O'er  undulating  waves  the  bruom  had  made ; 
Reminding  me  of  those  of  hideous  forms 
That  met  us  as  we  passed  the  Cape  of  storms. 
Where  high  and  loud  they  break,  and  peace  comes 

nerer; 
They  roll  and  foam,  and  roll  and  foam  for  crer. 
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But  here  was  peace,  that  peace  which  home  can  yield ; 

The  grasshopper,  the  partridge  in  the  field. 

And  ticking  clock,  were  all  at  once  become 

The  substitute  for  clarion,  fife,  and  drum. 

While  thus  I  mused,  still  gazing,  gazing  still, 

On  beds  of  moss  that  spread  the  window  sill, 

I  deemed  no  moss  my  eyes  had  ever  seen 

Had  been  so  lovely,  brilliant,  fresh,  and  green. 

And  guessed  some  infant  hand  had  placed  it  there, 

And  prized  its  hue,  so  exquisite,  so  rare. 

Feelings  on  feelings  mingling,  doubling  rose ; 

My  heart  felt  eve^hing  but  calm  repose ; 

I  could  not  reckon  minutes,  hours,  nor  years, 

But  rose  at  once,  and  bursted  into  tears ; 

Then,  like  a  fool,  confused,  sat  down  again. 

And  thought  upon  the  past  with  shame  and  pain ; 

I  rared  at  war  and  all  its  horrid  cost, 

And  glory's  quagmire,  where  the  braro  are  lost. 

On  carnage,  fire,  and  plunder  long  I  mused. 

And  cursed  the  murdering  weapons  I  had  used. 

Two  shadows  then  I  saw,  two  voices  heard. 
One  bespoke  age,  and  one  a  child's  appeared. 
In  stepped  my  father  with  convulsive  start. 
And  in  an  instant  clasped  me  to  his  heart. 
Close  by  him  stood  a  little  blue-eved  maid ; 
And  stooping  to  the  child,  the  old  man  said, 
'  Come  hither,  Nancy,  kiss  me  once  again. 
This  is  your  uncle  Charles,  come  home  from  Spain.' 
The  child  approached,  and  with  her  fingers  light, 
Stroked  mv  old  eyes,  almost  deprived  of  sight. 
But  why  thus  spin  my  tale — thus  tedious  be? 
Happy  old  soldier!  what's  the  world  to  me! 

[To  his  Wife.} 

I  rise,  dear  Mary,  from  the  soundest  rest, 

A  wandering,  way-worn,  musing,  singing  guest. 

I  claim  the  privilege  of  hill  and  plain ; 

Mine  are  the  woods,  and  all  that  they  contain ; 

The  unpolluted  gale,  which  sweeps  the  glade ; 

All  the  cool  blessings  of  the  solemn  shade ; 

Health,  and  the  flow  of  happiness  sincere  ; 

Yet  there's  one  wish — I  wish  that  thou  wert  here ; 

Free  from  the  trammels  of  domestic  care. 

With  me  these  dear  autumnal  sweets  to  share ; 

To  share  my  heart's  ungovernable  joy. 

And  keep  the  birthday  of  our  poor  lame  boy. 

Ah !  that's  a  tender  string !  Yet  since  I  find 

That  scenes  like  these  can  soothe  the  harassed  mind, 

Trust  me,  'twould  set  thy  jaded  spirits  free. 

To  wander  thus  through  vales  and  woods  with  me. 

Thou  know'st  how  much  I  love  to  steal  away 

From  noise,  from  uproar,  and  the  blaze  of  day ; 

With  double  transport  would  my  heart  rebound 

To  lead  thee  where  the  clustering  nuts  are  found  ; 

No  toilsome  clTorts  would  our  task  demand. 

For  the  brown  treasure  stoops  to  meet  the  hand. 

Round  the  tall  hazel  beds  of  moss  appear 

In  green  swards  nibbled  by  the  forest  deer. 

Sun,  and  alternate  shade ;  while  o'er  our  heads 

The  cawing  rook  his  glossy  pinions  spreads  ; 

The  noisy  jay,  his  wild  woods  dashing  through  ; 

The  ring-dove's  chorus,  and  the  rustling  bough  ; 

The  far  resounding  gate ;  the  kitc*s  shrill  scream  ; 

The  distant  ploughman's  halloo  to  his  team. 

This  is  the  chorus  to  my  soul  so  dear ; 

It  would  delight  thee  too,  wert  thou  but  here : 

For  we  might  talk  of  home,  and  muse  o'er  days 

Of  sad  distress,  and  Heaven's  mysterious  ways ; 

Our  chequered  fortunes  with  a  smile  retrace, 

And  build  new  hopes  upon  our  infant  race ; 

Pour  our  thanksgivings  forth,  and  weep  the  while ; 

Or  pray  for  blessings  on  our  native  isle. 

But  vain  the  wish !    Mary,  thy  sighs  forbear, 

Nor  grudge  the  pleasure  which  thou  canst  not  share ; 

MiUce  home  delightful,  kindly  wish  for  me. 

And  I'll  leave  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods  for  thee. 


JOHN  LETDSN. 

John  Levden,  a  distingnished  oriental  scholar  at 
well  as  a  poet,  was  a  native  of  Denholm,  Rozbiirgh- 
shire.  He  was  the  son  of  humble  parents,  bat  the 
ardent  borderer  fought  his  way  to  learning  and  ode- 
brity.  His  parents,  seeing  his  desire  for  instmction, 
determined  to  educate  him  for  the  church,  and  he 
was  entered  of  Edinburgh  college  in  1790,  in  the  fif- 
teentii  year  of  his  age.  He  made  rapid  progress ;  was 
an  exodlcnt  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  acquired 
also  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  be- 
sides studying  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  He 
became  no  mean  proficient  in  mathematics  and  ra- 
rious  branches  of  science.  Indeed,  eyery  difficulty 
seemed  to  vanish  before  his  commanding  talents,  his 
retentive  memory,  and  robust  application.  His 
college  yacations  were  spent  at  home;  and  as  his 
father's  cottage  afforded  him  little  opportunitj  for 
quiet  and  seclusion,  be  looked  out  for  accommoda- 
tions abroad.  '  In  a  wild  recess,'  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  *  in  the  den  or  glen  which  gives  name  to  the 
village  of  Denholm,  he  contrived  a  sort  of  ftunaoe 
for  the  purpose  of  such  chemical  experiments  as  he 
was  adequate  to  performing.  But  his  chief  place  of 
retirement  was  the  small  parish  church,  a  gloomy  I 
and  ancient  building,  generally  believed  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  haunted.  To  this  duMcn  ; 
place  of  study,  usually  locked  during  week  days, 
Leyden  made  entrance  by  means  of  a  window, , 
read  there  for  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  depo-  < 
sited  his  books  and  spedmens  in  a  retired  pew.  It  i 
was  a  well-chosen  spot  of  sedusion,  for  the  kirk 
(excepting  daring  divine  service)  is  rather  a  place 
of  terror  to  the  Scottish  rustic,  and  that  of  Cmyers 
was  rendered  more  so  by  many  a  tale  of  ghosts  and 
witchcraft,  of  which  it  was  the  supposed  scene,  and 
to  which  Leyden,  partly  to  indulge  his  hamonr,  and 
partly  to  secure  his  retirement,  contrived  to  make  I 
some  modem  additions.  The  nature  of  his  abatrose  I 
studies,  some  specimens  of  natural  history,  aa  toads 
and  adders,  left  exposed  in  their  spirit-viala,  and 
one  or  two  practical  jests  played  off  upon  the  mote 
curious  of  the  peasantry,  rendered  his  ^oomy  hannt 
not  only  venerated  by  the  wise,  bat  feared  by  the 
simple  of  the  parish.'  From  this  singular  and  ro- 
mantic study,  Leyden  sallied  forth,  witii  his  cnrioos 
and  various  stores,  to  astonish  his  coUege  assodatos. 
He  already  numbered  among  his  friends  the  most 
distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  expiration  of  his  college  studies, 
Leyden  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  Mr  Campbell  of  Fairfield,  whom  be  accompanied 
to  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  There  he  par- 
sued  his  own  researches  connected  with  oriental 
learning,  and  in  1799  published  a  sketch  of  the 
Discoveries  and  Settlements  of  the  Europemu  m 
Northern  and  Western  Africa,  He  wrote  also  rari- 
ous  copies  of  yerses  and  translations  from  the 
northern  and  oriental  languages,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  In  1800  Ley- 
den was  ordained  for  the  church.  He  continued* 
however,  to  study  and  compose,  and  contributed  to 
Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder  and  Scott's  Minstrclsj  of 
the  Scottish  Ilordcr.  So  ardent  was  he  in  assistiDg 
the  editor  of  the  Minstrelsy,  that  he  on  one  occa- 
sion walked  between  forty  and  fifty  mika,  and  back 
again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  an  old  penon 
who  possessed  an  andent  historical  ballad.  Wm 
next  publication  was  a  new  edition  cf  7%e  CompJaymt 
of  Scotland,  an  ancient  work  written  about  IMS, 
which  Leyden  enriched  with  a  preliminafy  disser- 
tation, notes,  and  a  glossary.  He  also  undertook 
the  management,  for  one  year,  of  the  Scots  Magm- 
zine.    His  strong  desire  to  visit  foidgn  coontries 
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Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memory  fade  I 

The  perishftd  bliss  of  youth's  fint  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  played, 

Reriyes  no  more  in  after-time. 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clime, 
I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soared  sublime 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  wave. 

Slave  of  the  mine  1  thy  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  draar. 

A  gentle  vision  comes  by  night 

My  lonely  widowed  heut  to  cheer : 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear. 

That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine ; 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  ft  fear ! 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  true ! 
I  crossed  the  tedious  ocean-wave, 

To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  withered  heart ;  the  grave 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  view--* 
Aad  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  I 

Ha !  oom'st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 
A  wanderer's  banished  heart  forlorD, 

Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 
Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death  was  bonie  t 
From  love,  from  friendship,  country,  torq. 

To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey ; 

Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  I  scotn  I 

Go  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay  t 

The  Mermaid. 

On  Jura's  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee ! 

How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea ! 

But  softer  floating  o'er  the  deep, 
The  Mermaid's  sweet  sea-soothing  lay, 

That  charmed  the  dancing  waves  to  sleep. 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  wave. 
As,  parting  gay  from  Crinan's  shore, 

From  Morven's  wars,  the  seamen  brave 
Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Maophail 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark's  delay : 

For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail. 
The  lovely  maid  of  Colonsay. 

*  And  raise,'  he  cried, '  the  song  of  love, 
The  maiden  sung  with  tearful  smile, 

When  first,  o'er  Jura's  hills  to  rove, 
We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle! 

"  When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 
Shall  die,"  she  said,  '*  the  crimson  hue. 

Know  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead. 
Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue.'" 

Now,  lightly  ^ised,  the  rising  oar 
Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray, 

And  echoing  far  o'er  Crinan's  shore. 
Resounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

'  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeft. 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail  I 
Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  seas. 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale! 

Where  the  wave  is  tinged  with  red. 
And  the  russet  sea-leaves  grow, 

Mariners,  with  prudent  dread. 
Shun  the  shelving  reefs  below. 


As  you  pass  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore ; 

Shun,  0  shun,  the  guu  profound, 
Where  Corrievzeckin^  surges  roar! 

If  from  that  unbottomed  deep, 

With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  tnuQ^ 
O'er  the  verge  of  Scarba's  steep. 

The  sea-snake  heave  his  mowy  ZDans!, 

Unwarp,  unwind  his  oozy  coils. 

Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main. 
And  in  the  gulf  where  ocean  boils. 

The  unwieldy  wallowing  monster  bhaim 

Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze. 
Softly  rustle  through  the  sail  I 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowed  seas. 
Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale  1' 

Thus  all  to  soothe  the  chieftain's  wo. 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear. 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow. 
He  seemed  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o'er. 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day. 
And  still  from  Crinan's  moonlight  ihoie. 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  curling  surge, 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  ^een  \ 

While  forward  still  the  rowen  urge 
Their  course,  a  female  form  was 


That  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  li^t. 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  brignty 
Her  glossy  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy  crested  wave, 
She  reached  amain  the  bounding  prow, 

Then  clasping  fast  the  chieftain  brave. 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below. 

Ah!  long  beside  thy  feigned  bier, 
The  monks  the  prayer  of  death  shall  say, 

And  long  for  thee,  the  fruitless  tear. 
Shall  weep  the  maid  of  Colonsay  I 

But  downward  like  a  powerless  eorw. 
The  eddying  waves  the  chieftain  bear; 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

The  murmurs  sink  by  slow  degrees. 
No  more  the  waters  round  htm  raTV ; 

Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  seas, 
He  lies  within  a  coral  cave. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long. 
Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  undose. 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid's  sopg 
Far  in  the  crystal  cavern  rose. 

Soft  as  that  harp's  unseen  control, 
In  morning  dreams  which  loveit  hear. 

Whose  strains  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  soul. 
But  never  reach  the  waking  ear. 

As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air. 
When  clouds  dissolve  the  dews  unseen, 

Smile  on  the  flowers  that  bloom  more  fldr, 
And  fields  that  glow  with  livelier 


(• 


So  melting  soft  the  music  fell ; 

It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spn^.^ 
'  Say,  heard'st  thou  not  these  wild  notes  invUt 

Ah!  'tis  the  song  of  Colonsay.' 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearftil  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  view, 

And  joys  to  see  the  purple  beam, 
Yet  fears  to  find  the  vision  true. 
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He  baud  that  stimin,  no  wildly  tweet, 
Wkidi  bade  lus  torpid  languor  flj ; 

He  feared  aoine  ipell  had  bound  his  feet. 
And  baidlj  daj«d  his  limbs  to  try. 

'This  yellow  sand,  this  spany  caTe, 
ShaU  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway; 

Can'st  thou  the  maiden  of  the  ware 
Compaie  to  her  of  Coloiuay  I* 

Boused  by  that  Toiee  of  silver  sound. 
Prom  the  pared  floor  he  lightly  sprung. 

And  glancing  wild  his  eyes  around 
Whiere  the  Ikii  nymph  her  tiessca  wnmg. 

No  fonn  he  saw  of  mortal  mould  ; 

It  shone  like  ooean*s  snowy  foam ; 
Her  rioglets  waved  in  liTing  gold. 

Her  minor  crystal,  pearl  the  comb. 

H«  pearly  eomb  the  siren  took. 
And  caieless  bound  her  titasts  wild ; 

SCtll  o'er  the  mirror  stole  her  look. 
As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled. 

like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree^ 
Again  she  nused  the  melting  lay ; 

'Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me, 
And  leare  the  maid  of  Colonsay ! 

Fair  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me 
With  rubies  and  with  emeralds  set ; 

And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 
Shall  sing,  when  we  for  lore  are  mft. 

How  sweet  to  dance  with  gliding  feet 

Along  tlie  lerel  tide  so  green, 
RonoosiTe  to  the  cadence  sweet 

Tiiat  breathes  along  the  moonli^t  soene ! 

And  soft  the  music  of  the  main 
lUngs  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell. 

While  moonbeams  o'er  the  watery  plain 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fitful  swelL 

How  sweet,  when  biUows  heave  their  head. 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high. 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire-bed 
Beneatk  the  tumbluig  surge  to  lie ; 

To  tnoe,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep. 
Where  pearly  drops  of  frosen  dew 

In  concave  shells  unconscious  sleep, 
Qr  shine  with  lustrs,  silvery  blue  I 

Then  all  the  summer  sun,  from  far. 
Pour  through  the  wave  a  softer  ray  ; 

While  diamonds  in  a  bower  of  spar. 
At  eve  shall  shed  a  brighter  day. 

N«r  stonny  wind,  nor  wintry  gale. 
That  o'er  the  angry  ocean  sweep. 

Shall  e'er  our  coralgroTes  assail. 
Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Throu^  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea^ 
Enamoured  we  shall  fondly  stray — 

Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  with  me, 
And  leave  the  maid  of  Colonsay !' 

(  Hiou^  bright  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold. 
Fair  mai^*^  of  the  foamy  main  I 

Thy  life-blood  is  the  water  cold. 
While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein : 

If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave. 
Should  in  thy  snowv  arms  recline, 

Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave. 
My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thine.' 

As  cygnet  down,  proud  swelled  her  breast^ 
Her  eye  confcesed  the  pearly  tear ; 

His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  pressed, 
'  Is  there  no  heart  for  rapture  hoe  f 


These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lucid 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fill. 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free. 
To  joy,  to  love's  delicious  thrill  !* 


'  Though  all  the  splendour  of  the 
Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shine. 

That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free. 
Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay. 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  love  ; 

The  beauteous  maid  of  Colonsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove ! 

Even  now,  within  the  lonely  isle. 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me ; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  theef 

An  ooxy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread. 
Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train ; 

She  tossed  in  proud  disdain  her  head. 
And  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 


'  Dwell  here  alone !'  the  Mermaid  died, 
'  And  view  iar  off  the  sea-nymphs  play ; 

The  prison-wall,  the  azure  tide. 
Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

Whene'er,  like  ocean's  scaly  brood, 
I  cleave  with  rapid  fin  the  wave. 

Far  from  the  daughter  of  the  flood. 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  cava. 

I  feel  my  former  soul  return. 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain ; 
And  has  a  mortal  dared  to  spurn 

A  daughter  of  the  foamy  main !' 

She  fled,  around  the  crystal  cave 
The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road  ; 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rave. 
But  enter  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

And  manv  a  weary  night  went  by. 

As  in  the  lonely  cave  he  lay ; 
And  many  a  sun  rolled  through  the  skjr. 

And  poured  its  beams  on  Colonsay. 

And  oft  beneath  the  silver  moon. 
He  heard  afar  the  Mermaid  sing ; 

And  oft  to  many  a  meting  tune. 
The  shell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring. 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky. 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain. 

And  oft  he  thought  his  love  was  by, 
And  charmed  him  with  some  tender  strun : 

And  heart-sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep. 
When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound. 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep 
That  walled  his  crystal  cavern  ronn<L 

But  still  the  ring,  of  ruby  red. 

Retained  its  vivid  crimson  hue. 
And  each  despairing  accent  fled. 

To  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

When  seven  long  lonely  months  woe  giafl. 
The  Mermaid  to  his  cavern  came. 

No  more  misshapen  from  the  zone. 
But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 

'  0  Si^®  ^  ™®  ^^^  '^V  ^^* 
iTutt  on  thy  finger  gUnoes  gay, 

And  thou  shalt  hear  the  Mermaid  sing 

The  song  thou  lov'st  of  Colonsay.' 

'  This  ruby  ring,  of  crimson  grain. 
Shall  on  thy  finger  glitter  gay. 
If  thou  wilt  bear  me  through  the  main 
to  visit  Colonsay.' 
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'  Except  thou  quit  thy  former  love, 
Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  me, 

Thy  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  move 
To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea.' 

'  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main, 

The  lonely  isle  again  to  see. 
And  when  I  here  return  again, 

I  plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee.* 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread, 
While  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train  ; 

With  gluey  fangs  her  hands  were  clad  ; 
She  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

He  grasps  the  Mermaid's  scaly  sides, 
As  with  broad  fin  she  oars  her  way ; 

Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides. 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart !  she  deems  at  last 
To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue. 

And,  as  the  shelying  rocks  she  passed. 
She  rused  her  Toioe,  and  sweetly  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung. 
Slow  gliding  o*er  the  moonlight  bay, 

When  light  to  land  the  chieftain  sprung, 
To  haU  the  maid  of  Colonsay. 

0  sad  the  Mermaid's  gay  notes  fell, 
And  sadly  sink  remote  at  sea ! 

So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns, 

The  charm-bound  sailors  know  the  day ; 
For  sadly  still  the  Mermaid  mourns 

The  lovely  chief  of  Colonsay. 


WILLIAM  GIFFORD. 

WnxiAM  Gefford,  a  poet,  translator,  and  critic, 
afforded  a  remarkable  example  of  saccessful  appli- 
cation to  science  and  literature  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances.  He  was  bom  at  Ash- 
burton,  in  Devonshire,  in  April  1756.  His  father 
had  been  a  painter  and  glazier,  but  both  the  parents 
of  the  poet  died  when  he  waa  young;  and  after  some 
little  education,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  placed 
on  board  a  coasting  vessel  by  his  godfather,  a  man 
who  was  supposed  to  have  benefited  himself  at  the 
expense  of  Gifford's  parents.  *  It  will  be  easily  con- 
ceived,' he  says,  *  that  ray  life  was  a  life  of  haidship. 
I  was  not  only  **  a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy 
mast,"  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial 
oflice  fell  to  my  lot :  yet  if  I  was  restless  and  discon- 
tented, I  can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  much  on 
account  of  this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all 
possibility  of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess, 
nor  do  I-  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  Pilot'  Whilst  thus  pursuing 
his  life  of  a  cabin  boy,  Gifford  was  often  seen  by  the 
fishwomen  of  his  mitive  town  running  about  the 
beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers.  They  men- 
tioned this  to  the  people  of  Ashburton,  and  never 
without  commiserating  his  change  of  condition. 
This  tale,  often  repeated,  awakened  at  length  the  pity 
of  the  auditors,  and,  aa  the  next  step,  their  resent- 
ment against  the  man  who  had  reduced  him  to  such 
a  state  of  wretchedness.  Hie  godfather  was,  on  this 
account,  induced  to  recall  him  from  the  sea,  and  put 
him  again  to  school  He  made  rapid  progress,  and 
even  hoped  to  succeed  his  old  and  infirm  school- 
master. In  his  fifteenth  year,  however,  his  god- 
father, conceiving  that  he  had  got  learning  enough, 
and  that  his  own  duty  towards  him  was  fairly 
discharged,  put  him   apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 


Gifford  hated  his  new  profession  with  a  perfect 
hatred.    At  thlB  time  he  possessed  but  one  book  in 
the  world,  and  that  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge;  but  meeting  with  Pen- 
ning's  Introduction,  he  mastered  both  works.   *  This 
was  not  done,'  he  states,  *  without  difficulty.    I  had 
not  a  farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one : 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore  (in  despite  of  the  flip- 
pant remark  of  Xiord  Orford),  were,  for  the  most 
part,  aa  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.    There  was  indeed  a  resource,  but  the  ut- 
most caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  apply- 
ing it.    I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  wrought  ray  problems  on  them  with  a 
blunted  awl :  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was  tenacious, 
and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  great  ex- 
tent.' He  next  tried  poetry,  and  some  of  his  *  lament- 
able doggerel'  falling  into  ite  hands  of  Mr  Cookedey, 
a  benevolent  surgeon  of  Ashburton,  that  gentleman 
set  about  a  subscription  for  purchasing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  en- 
abling him  to  procure  a  better  education.  The  scheme 
was  successful ;  and  in  little  more  than  two  years, 
Gifford  had  made  such  extraordinary  application,  that 
he  was  pronounced  fit  for  the  university.  The  place 
of  Biblical  Lecturer  was  procured  for  him  at  Exeter 
college,  and  this,  with  such  occasional  assistance 
from  the  country  as  Mr  Cook6sley  undertook  to 
provide,  was  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live, 
at  least,  till  he  had  taken  a  degrea    An  accidental 
circumstance  led  to  Gifford's  advancement    He  had 
been  accustomed  to  correspond,  on  literary  subjects, 
with  a  person  in  London,  his  letters  being  endosed 
in  covers,  and  sent,  to  save  postage,  to  Lord  Gros- 
venor.    One  day  he  inadvertently  omitted  the  direc- 
tion, and  his  lordship  necessarily  supposing  the 
letter  to  be  meant  for  himself,  opened  and  read  it 
He  was  struck  with  the  contents,  and  after  seeing 
the  writer  and  hearing  him  relate  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  undertook  the  charge  of  his  present  sup- 
port and  future  establishment;  and,  till  this  last 
could  be  effected  to  his  wish,  invited  him  to  come 
and  reside  with  him.     'These,'  says  the  grateful 
scholar,  *  were  not  words  of  course :  they  were  more 
than  fulfilled  in  every  point    I  did  go  and  reside 
with  him,  and  I  experienced  a  warm  and  cordial 
reception,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate  esteem,  that 
has  known  neither  diminution  nor  intermptian  from 
that  hour  to  this,  a  period  of  twenty  yearsw'     Pftrt 
of  these,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  spent  in  attend- 
ing the  earFs  eldest  son.  Lord  Belgrave,  on  a  tour 
of  £urope,  which  must  have  tended  greatly  to  in- 
form and  expand  the  mind  of  the  scholar.    Giffi>rd 
appeared  as  an  author  in  1794.    His  first  production 
was  a  satirical  poem  entitled  The  Bavktd^  which 
was  directed  against  a  class  of  sentimental  poetasten 
of  that  day,  usually  passing  under  the  collective 
appellation  of  the  Delia  Crusca  School,  (Mrs  Piosii, 
Mrs  Robinson,  Mr  Greathead,  Mr  Merry,  Weston, 
Parsons,  &c.),  conspicuous  for  their  affectation  and 
bad  taste,  and  their  high-flown  compliments  on  one 
another.    *  There  was  a  specious  brilliancy  in  these 
exotics,'  he  remarks,    '  which  dazzled  tiiie  native 
grubs,  who  had  scarce  ever  ventured  beyond  a  sheep, 
and  a  crook,  and  a  rose-tree  grove ;  with  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  "  blue  hills,"  and  *'  crashing  tor- 
rents," and  "  petrifying  suns."'    Giflbrd's  vigorous 
exposure  completely  demolished  tliis  set  of  rhyme- 
sters, who  were  probably  the  spawn  of  Darwin  and 
Lichfield.     Anna  Matilda,  Iiaura   Maria,  Edwin, 
Orlando,  &&,  sunk  into  instant  and  irretrievable 
contempt;  and  the  worst  of  the  number  (a  man 
Williams,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pasquin  for  his 
*  ribald  strains')  was  nonsuited  in  an  action  against 
Giffurd's  publisher.    The  satire  was  univerFailv  n^d 
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,  and  admired.  In  the  present  day  it  seems  mineces- 
sariljr  merciless  and  severe,  yet  lines  like  the  follow- 
ing still  possess  interest.  The  allusion  to  Pope 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  and  beautiful : — 

Oh  for  the  good  old  times!  when  all  was  new. 
And  eveiy  hour  brought  prodigies  to  riew. 
Our  sires  in  unaffected  lan|uage  told 
Of  streams  of  amber  and  of  rocks  of  gold : 
Full  of  their  theme,  they  spumed  all  idle  art, 
And  the  plain  tale  was  trusted  to  the  heart. 
Now  aJl  is  changed!  We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elves, 
Less  to  display  our  subject  than  ourselves  : 
Whate'er  we  paint — a  grot,  a  flower,  a  bird. 
Heavens,  how  we  sweat!  laboriously  absurd  I 
Words  of  gigantic  bulk  and  uncouth  sound. 
In  rattling  triads  the  long  sentence  bound  ; 
While  points  with  points,  with  periods  periods  jar, 
And  the  whole  work  seems  oue  continued  war ! 
Is  not  this  sad? 

F, — Tis  pitiful,  heaven  knows ; 
Tis  wondrous  pitiful.     E'en  take  the  prose : 
But  for  the  poetry — oh,  that,  my  friend, 
I  still  aspire — nay,  smile  not — ^to  defend. 
You  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wrote  with  force, 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious  and  their  diction  coarse ; 
We  want  their  strength ;  agreed ;  but  we  atone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  sweetness  all  our  own. 
For  instance — *  Hasten  to  the  lawny  vale, 
\^|^lere  yellow  morning  breathes  her  saflTron  gale. 
And  bathes  the  lands^pe — ' 

i*. — Pshaw ;  I  have  it  here. 
'  A  voice  8en4)hic  grasps  jny  listening  ear : 
Wandering  I  gaze ;  when  lo !  methought  afar. 
More  bright  than  dauntless  day's  imperial  star, 
A  godlike  form  advances.' 

F. — You  suppose     - 
These  lines  perhap  too  turgid ;  what  of  those? 
*  The  mighty  mother — ' 

P, — Now,  'tis  plain  you  sneer. 
For  Weston's  self  could  find  no  semblance  here : 
Weston  I  who  slunk  from  truth's  imperious  light. 
Swells  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite, 
And,  envying  the  fame  he  cannot  hope. 
Spits  his  black  venom  at  the  dust  of  Pope. 
Keptile  accursed ! — O  memorable  long. 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  sonff, 
O  injured  bard  !  accept  the  grateful  strain. 
Which  I,  the  humblest  of  the  tuneful  train, 
'M^th  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay, 
For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay ! 
So  may  thy  varied  verse,  from  age  to  age. 
Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  the  sage. 

The  contribntions  of  Mrs  Piozzi  to  this  fantastic 
garland  of  exotic  verse  are  characterised  in  one  feli- 
citooa  couplet — 


Thrale's  gray  widow  with  a  satchel  roam. 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  laboured  nothings  home  ! 

The  tasteless  bibliomaniac  is  also  finely  sketched : — 

Others,  like  Kemble,  on  black  letter  pore. 

And  what  they  do  not  understand,  adore ; 

But  at  vast  sums  the  trash  of  ancient  days. 

And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praise. 

These,  when  some  lucky  hit,  or  lucky  price, 
^    Ha«  blessed  them  with  '  Tht  Boke  of  Oode  Advice,* 

For  efces  apd  algatea  only  deign  to  seek, 
I    And  live  upon  a  whUome  for  a  week. 

The '  Bavifld'  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  satire 
of  Pertius.  In  the  year  following,  encouraged  by 
''  \  its  raooess,  GifiTord  produced  The  Maviad,  an  imita- 
.  >  lion  of  Horace,  levelled  at  the  corruptors  of  dra- 
!  inatic  poetry.  Here  also  the  Delia  Cnisca  authors 
;  (who  attempted  dnonaa  as  weU  as  odes  and  elegies) 
I  are  gibbeted  in  satiric  verse ;  but  Gitifurd  was  more 


critical  than  just  in  including  O'Keefe,  the  amusing 
farce  writer,  among  the  objects  of  his  condemnation. 
The  plays  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller,  then  first  trans- 
lated and  much  in  vogue,  he  also  characterises  as 
*  heavy,  lumbering,  monotonous  stupidity,'  a  sentence 
too  unqualified  and  severe.  In  the  '  Mssviad'  ai« 
some  touching  and  afi'ectionate  allusions  to  tlie 
author's  history  and  friends.  Dr  Ireland,  dean  of 
Westminster,  is  thus  mentioned : — 

Chief  thou,  my  friend!  who  from  my  earliest  years 
Hast  shared  my  jo3rs,  and  more  than  shared  my  cares. 
Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  power, 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour. 
Then,  Ireland,  the  same  planet  on  us  rose. 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose ! 
Thou  knowest  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence  bland, 
And  sought  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand. 
And  shaped  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew, 
And  paper  kites  (a  last  great  effort)  flew ; 
And  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest. 
Sleep  on  our  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast. 
In  nper  years,  again  together  thrown. 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stem  though  beardless  sage  ! 
Or  traced  the  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road, 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestowed. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlocked  her  stores. 
We  roved  in  thought  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores. 
Or  followed,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
'  That  old  man  eloquent '  from  toil  to  toil ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinous,  o'er  the  tale. 
Till  the  east  reddened  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

Gifford  tried  a  third  satire,  an  EpuAe  to  Peter  Pin' 
dor  (Dr  Wolcot),  which,  being  founded  on  personal 
animosity,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  passionate 
vehemence  and  abuse  than  for  its  felicity  or  correct- 
ness.  Wolcot  replied  with  *  A  (^it  at  a  Cobbler,' 
equally  unworthy  of  his  fame.  These  satirical  la- 
bours of  our  author  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person 
to  edit  *  The  Anti- Jacobin,'  a  weekly  paper  set  up 
by  Canning  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
and  exposing  the  political  agitators  of  the  times.  It 
was  established  in  November  1797,  and  continued 
only  till  the  July  following.  The  connection  thus 
formed  with  politicians  and  men  of  rank  was  after- 
wards serviceable  to  Gifibrd.  He  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  paymaster  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  and 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  two  oflioes  being  about  L.900  per  an- 
num. In  1 802  he  published  a  translation  of  Jn venfd, 
to  which  was  prefixed  his  sketch  of  his  own  life,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  unaffected  of  autobio- 
graphies. He  also  translated  Persins,  and  edit^ 
the  plays  of  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  and  the 
works  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  1808,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others  resolved  on  starting  a  review, 
in  opposition  to  the  celebrated  one  established  in 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Gifford  was  selected  as  editor.  In 
his  hands  the  Quarterly  Review  became  a  powerful 
political  and  literary  journal,  to  which  leading  states- 
men and  authors  equally  contributed.  He  continued 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  editor  until  within  two 
years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of 
December  1826.    Gifford  claimed  for  himself 


a  soul 


That  spumed  the  crowd's  malign  control— 
A  fixed  contempt  of  wrong. 

He  was  high  spirited,  coorageoiu,  and  sincere.  In 
most  of  his  writings,  however,  there  was  a  strong 
tinge  of  personal  acerbity  and  even  virulence.  He 
was  a  good  hater,  and  as  he  was  opposed  to  all  poli- 
tical visionaries  and  reformers,  he  had  seldom  time 
to  cooL    His  literary  criticism,  also,  where  no  such 
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prejudices  could  interfere,  wm  frequently  disfigured 
by  the  same  severity  of  style  or  temper;  and  who- 
ever, dead  or  living,  ventured  to  say  aught  against 
Ben  Jonson,  or  write  what  he  deemed  wrong  com- 
I  ments  on  his  favourite  dramatists,  were  assailed 
with  a  vehemence  that  was  ludicrously  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  offence.  His  attacks  on  HazUtt,  Lamb, 
Hunt,  Keats,  and  others,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
have  no  pretensions  to  fair  or  candid  criticism.  His 
object  was  to  crush  such  authors  as  were  opposed 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  or  who  departed  from 
his  canons  of  literary  propriety  and  good  taste.  Even 
the  best  of  his  criticisms,  though  acute  and  spirited, 
want  candour  and  comprehensiveness  of  design.  As 
a  politician,  he  looked  with  distrust  and  suspicion 
on  the  growing  importance  of  America,  and  kept 
alive  among  the  English  aristocracy  a  feeling  of  dis* 
like  or  hostility  towards  that  country,  which  was 
as  unwise  as  it  was  ungenerous.  His  best  service  to 
literature  was  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  which 
he  successfully  vindicated  that  great  English  classic 
from  the  unjust  aspersions  of  his  coontrjrmen.  His 
satirical  poetry  is  pungent,  and  often  happy  in  ex- 
pression, but  without  rising  into  moral  grandeur  or 
pathos.  His  small  but  sinewy  intellect,  as  some  one 
has  said,  was  well  employed  in  bruising  the  butter- 
flies of  the  Delia  Cruscan  Muse.  Some  of  his  short 
copies  of  verses  possess  a  quiet  plaintive  melancholy 
and  tenderness ;  but  his  iame  must  rest  on  his  in- 
fluence and  talents  as  a  critic  and  annotator — or 
more  properly  on  the  story  of  his  llfb  and  early 
struggles — ^houourable  to  himself,  and  ultimately  to 
his  country — which  will  be  r^id  and  remembered 
when  his  other  writings  are  forgotten. 

The  Cfraw  of  Anna. 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies. 

For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here ; 
And  every  hour  affection  cries, 

Go  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 

I  wish  I  could  I    For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all  ;  and  life  has  proved 

Since  that  sad  hour  a  dreary  void ; 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved. 

But  who,  when  I  am  turned  to  clay, 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair, 
And  pluck  the  ragc^  moas  away, 

And  weeds  thathave  '  no  buamess  there  t* 

And  who  with  pious  hand  shall  bring 
The  flowers  8oe  cherished,  snow-drops  cold. 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring. 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallowed  mould  f 

And  who,  while  memoty  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear, 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear ! 

I  did  it ;  and  would  fate  allow, 
Should  visit  ntill,  should  still  deplore — 

But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 
And  I,  alas  !  can  weep  no  more. 

Take  then,  sweet  maid !  this  simple  strain. 

The  last  I  ofler  at  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undecked  remain, 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 

And  can  thy  soft  persuasive  look, 
Thy  voice  that  might  with  music  vie. 

Thy  air  that  every  gazer  took. 
Thy  matchleiis  eloquence  of  eye ; 

Thy  spirits  frolicsome  m  good, 

Thy  courage  by  no  ill«  dismayed. 
Thy  patience  by  no  wrongs  subdued. 

Thy  gay  good-humour,  can  they  fade ! 


Perhaps — ^but  sorrow  dims  my  eye ; 

Cold  turf  which  I  no  more  must  view. 
Dear  name  which  I  no  more  must  sigh, 

A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu! 

The  above  affecting  elegiac  stanzas  were  written 
by  Gifford  on  a  fiutliful  attendant  w^io  died  in  his 
service.  He  erected  a  tombstone  to  her  memory  in 
the  burying-ground  of  Grosvenor  chapd,  Soatii 
Audley  Street,  with  tiie  following  inscription  and 
epitaph : — 

'  Here  lies  the  body  of  Ann  Davies,  (for  more  titan 
twenty  years)  servant  to  William  Oiffbrd.  She  died 
February  6th,  1815,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  h«r 
age,  of  a  tedious  and  painful  malady,  which  she  bon 
with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation.  Her  deeply 
afflicted  master  erected  this  Stone  to  her  memoiy,  m 
a  painful  testimony  of  her  uncommon  worth,  and  of 
his  perpetual  gratitude,  respect,  and  affection  for  bar 
long  and  meritorious  services. 

Though  here  unknown,  dear  Ann,  thy  ashes  rest. 
Still  lives  thy  memory  in  one  grateful  breast, 
That  traced  thv  course  through  many  a  painful  year, 
And  marked  thy  humble  hope,  thy  pious  fear. 
0 !  when  this  frame,  which  yet,  whUe  life  remained, 
Thy  duteous  love,  with  trembling  hand  sustained. 
Dissolves  (as  soon  it  must),  may  that  blessed  Power 
Who  beamed  on  thine,  illume  my  parting  hour  I 
So  shall  I  greet  thee  where  no  ills  annoy. 
And  what  was  sown  in  grief  is  reaped  in  joy : 
Where  worth,  obscured  below,  bursts  into  day. 
And  those  are  paid  whom  earth  could  never  pay.' 


Qreenwich  EUL 


nasT  or  but. 


Though  clouds  obscured  thfe  morning  hoar, 
And  keen  and  eaffer  blew  the  blast. 

And  drizzling  fell  the  cheerless  shower. 
As,  doubtful,  to  the  skiff  we  passed  : 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  praver, 
Gave  promise  of  a  brighter  oay  ; 

The  clouds  dispersed  in  purer  air. 
The  blasts  in  zephyrs  died  away. 

So  have  we,  love,  a  day  enjoyed, 

On  which  we  both — and  yet,  who  kaowi  t- 
May  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloyed. 

And  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 

How  pleasant,  from  that  dome-crowned  hill. 
To  view  the  varied  scene  below. 

Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  still* 
The  circling  Thames'  majestic  flow ! 

How  sweet,  as  indolently  laid. 
We  overhung  that  long-drawn  dale. 

To  watch  the  chequered  light  and  shade 
That  glanced  upon  the  uifting  sail ! 


And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 
Proclumed  the  noon-tide  hour  expired^ 

And,  though  unwearied,  *  nothing  loath,' 
We  to  our  simple  meal  retired  ; 

The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest. 
The  careless  mind's  spontaneous  iom^ 

Gave  to  that  simple  meal  a  sest 
Which  richer  tables  may  not  know. 

The  babe  that  on  the  mother's  breast 
Has  toyed  and  wantoned  for  a  whiles 

And  sinking  In  unconscious  rest, 
Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  smile ; 

Feels  less  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid. 
When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part 

(As  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  laid). 
Thine  eyes  had  opened  all  thy  haaU 
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Theo,  then  I  marked  the  cluwtened  joy 
Thai  lightly  o'er  thy  fefttorat  stole^ 

From  TOWS  repaid  (my  sweet  employl 
From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 

While  ereny  word  dropt  on  my  ear 
So  soft  (and  yet  it  seemed  to  thrill), 

So  sweet  that  'twas  a  heaven  to  hear, 
And  e'en  thy  pause  had  musie  itiU. 

And  O  !  how  like  a  faiiy  dream 

To  gaze  in  silence  on  the  tide. 
While  soil  and  wann  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surfitce  wide  1 

And  many  a  thought  of  fancy  bred. 
Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined. 

Played  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 
Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind. 

So  houn  like  moments  winged  their  flight, 
Till  now  tike  boatmen  on  the  shore, 

Impatient  of  the  waning  light, 
Recalled  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 

Well,  Anna,  many  days  like  this 
I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share ; 

For  I  haTO  found  an  hour  of  bliss 
Still  followed  by  an  age  of  care. 

Yet  oil  when  memory  intenrenes — 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still, 

Nor  e'er  regret,  midst  fairer  scenes, 
The  day  we  passed  on  Greenwich  Hill. 

fb  a  Tt^  of  Early  ViokU, 

Sweet  flowers !  that  from  your  humble  beds 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise, 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius'  watery  skies  ; 

Retire,  retire  !  these  tepid  airs 
Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May ; 

That  Sun  with  light  malignant  glares, 
And  flatters  only  to  betray. 

Stem  winter's  reign  is  not  yet  past — 
Lo !  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow. 

On  icy  pinions  comes  ihe  blast. 
And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 

Alas,  for  such  ungentle  dovm  t 

But  I  will  shield  yon,  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  whidi  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away  ; 
0  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

Ye  droop,  fond  flowers!  but,  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  goodness  there  nsside, 

Your  cups  with  liveliest  tints  would  glow. 
And  spread  their  leares  with  conscious  pride ; 

For  there  has  liberal  nature  Joined 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  art. 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathising  heart* 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest^ 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 
0  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

0 !  I  should  think— that  fragrant  bed 
Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share — 

Years  of  anxietr  repaid 
By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

More  blessed  your  lot,  ye  there  shall  live 
Your  little  day ;  and  when  ye  die. 

Sweet  flowers !  the  grateful  Muse  shall  gire 
A  Terse — the  soxiowing  maid  a  sigh. 


While  I,  alas  1  no  distant  date. 
Mix  with  the  dust  from  whence  I  came, 

Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fate, 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name. 

We  hare  alluded  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  weekly 
paper,  of  which  Mr  GiflTord  was  editor.  In  thia 
publication  Tarioos  copies  of  yerses  were  inserted, 
chiedfly  of  a  satirical  nature.  The  poetry,  like 
the  prose,  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  was  designed  to 
ridicule  and  discountenance  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  Rerolution;  and  as  party  spirit  ran  high, 
those  effiuions  were  marked  occasionally  by  fierce 
personality  and  declamatory  yiolence.  Others,  how- 
ever, written  in  travesty,  or  contempt  of  the  bad 
taste  and  affectation  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
day,  contained  well-directed  and  witty  satire,  aimed 
by  no  common  hand,  and  pointed  with  irresistible 
keenness.  Among  those  who  mixed  in  this  loyal 
warfare  was  the  late  English  minister,  the  Right 
Honourable  Geoboe  Cai^muio  (1770-1827),  whose 
fhme  as  an  orator  and  statesman  fills  so  large  a 
space  in  the  modem  history  of  Britain.  Canning 
was  then  young  and  ardent,  full  of  hope  and  ambi- 
tion. Without  fiunily  distinction  or  influence,  he 
relied  on  his  talents  for  future  advancement ;  and 
from  interest,  no  less  than  feeling  and  principle,  be 
exerted  them  in  support  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion. Previous  to  this  he  had  distinguished  himself 
at  Eton  school  for  his  classical  acquirements  and 
literary  talents.  Entering  parliament  in  1793,  he 
was,  in  1796,  appointed  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  it  was  at  the  dose  of  the  following  year  that 
the  Anti-Jaoobin  waa  commenced.  The  contribu- 
tions of  Mr  Canning  consist  of  parodies  on  Southey 
and  Darwin,  the  greater  part  of  The  Rovert  (a 
burlesque  on  the  sentimental  German  drama),  and 
New  Moralityf  a  spirited  and  caustic  satire,  directed 
against  French  principles  and  their  supporters  in 
England.  As  party  effusions,  these  pieces  wete 
highly  popidar  and  effective ;  and  that  they  are  still 
read  wiUi  pleasure  on  account  of  their  wit  and 
humour,  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Poetry  of 
the  AnH'Jacobin,  collected  and  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  has  attained  to  a  sixth  edition.  The 
genius  of  Canning  found  afterwards  a  more  appro- 
priate field  in  parliament  As  a  statesman,  *just 
alike  to  freedom  and  the  throne,'  and  as  an  orator, 
eloquent,  witty,  and  of  consummate  taste,  his  repu- 
tation is  established.  He  had,  however,  a  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  elegant  literature,  and  would  have 
become  no  mean  poet  and  author,  had  he  not  em- 
barked so  early  on  public  life,  and  been  so  inces- 
santly occupied  with  ita  cares  and  duties. 

The  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knifs-Orinder. 

[In  this  piece  Canning  rfdicolM  the  youthful  Jacobin  efl^- 
aions  of  Southey,  in  which,  be  says,  it  was  aeduloualy  incul- 
cated that  there  was  a  natural  and  eternal  warfare  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich.  The  Sapphic  rhymes  of  Southey  aflbrded 
a  tempting  subject  for  ludicrous  parody,  and  Canning  quotes 
the  following  stanza,  lest  he  should  be  sospectcd  of  painting 
from  fancy,  and  not  from  life  :— 

*  Cold  was  the  night  wind :  drifting  fast  the  snows  fell ; 
Wide  were  the  downs,  and  shelterlen  and  naked  ; 
Wheo  apoor  wsnderBr  struggled  on  her  Jooniey, 

Weary  and  way  sore.*] 

FaTsirn  ov  Humaititt. 

Needy  Knife-grinder !  whither  are  you  going  f 
Rough  is  your  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order ; 
BImjl  blows  the  blast — ^your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't. 

So  have  your  breeches  I 
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Weary  Knife-grinder!  little  think  the  proud  ones, 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day,  *  Knives  and 

Siisson  to  grind  0 !' 

'  Tell  me.  Knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knires ! 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you ! 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parish. 

Or  the  attorney  I 

Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  ^ame !  or 
Coyetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining  f 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 

All  in  a  lawsuit! 

(Haye  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom 

Paine!) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids. 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  haye  told  your 

Pitiful  stoiy. 

Kjrirs-OiuifDsiu 

Stoiy  I  God  bless  you!  I  haye  none  to  tell,  sir ; 
Only  last  nifht  a^rinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  toolc  me  before  the  justice ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  puish- 

Stocks  for  ayagrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  sire  me  sixpence  ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  neyer  loye  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

Fribnd  or  HnMAXiTv. 

I  giye  thee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  d d  first — 

Wretch  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  yen- 

geance — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 

Spiritless  outcast ! 

[ITtcfcr  iSt  Knife-Grinder^  overtumt  hit  tehfth  and  exit  in  a 
tramport  qf  republican  enthutiatm  and  univeraal  phitan- 
tKropjf.'] 


[Song  hy  Rogero  in  *  The  Rovert.*] 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  yiew 
This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niyersity  of  Gottingen, 
niyersity  of  Gottingen. 

IWeepiond  puUt  otU  a  biue  kerehitf,  wiOk  which  he  wipahti 
eyet ;  gating  tenderly  at  it,  he  proceeds—'] 

Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heavenly  blue. 

Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in — 
Alas,  Matilda  then  was  true ! 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

lAt  the  repeUHon  qfthi$  line  Hogero  clanks  his  chains  in  cadence,^ 

Barbs!  barbs!  alas!  how  swift  you  flew 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting'  in ! 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 


This  faded  form !  this  pallid  hue ! 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in. 
My  years  are  many — ^they  were  few 
when  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew. 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen ! 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  Tu- 
tor, law  professor  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu, 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in : 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
el, never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

IDtsring  the  last  stanm  Rogero  dashes  his  head  repeatedttt  against 
the  WMttsi^his  prison;  and  JInaUp  so  hard  as  to  produem 
visOle  contusion.  He  then  throws  himseifon  thejioor  in  on 
<V0*V*  The  atriain  drops,  the  nmsicstiUeontitmitv  to  plof 
tiUUiswhoUy/aUen.'] 


lAna  on  tlie  Death  of  his  Eldett  Son. 
[By  tlie  Right  Uon.  George  Canning.] 

Though  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpeached  decrees. 
Which  made  that  ^ortened  span  one  long  dlsea^«e ; 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope. 
Meek  resignation,  pious  charity ; 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee^ 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care. 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  floweiy  snare ; 
Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 
And  fixed  on  Heaven  thine  unreverted  eye ! 
Oh !  marked  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skies! 
In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom  wise ! 
As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure ! 
Simple  as  unweaned  infancy,  and  pure  ! 
Pure  from  all  stain  (save  that  of  human  clay. 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  washed  away !) 
By  mortal  sufferings  now  no  more  oppressed. 
Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest ! 
While  I — ^reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom — 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 

Another  satirical  poem,  which  attracted  much 
attention  in  literary  circles  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, was  Tlie  Punuits  of  Literature,  in  four  parts, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1794.  Though  pub- 
lished anonymously,  this  work  was  writtea  by  Mr 
Thobl^s  James  Mathias,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
who  died  at  Naples  in  1 835.  Mr  Mathias  was  some- 
time treasurer  of  the  household  to  her  majesty 
Queen  Charlotte.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1774.  Besides  the 
*  Pursuits  of  Literature/  Mr  Mathias  was  author  of 
some  Runic  Odea,  imitated  from  the  Norm  Tom/tie, 
The  Imperial  EpietUfrom  Kien  Long  to  George  JIL 
(1794),  The  Shade  of  Alexander  Pooe,  a  satirical 
poem  (1798),  and  various  otlier  light  evaneBcent 
pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  Mr  Mathias  also 
wrote  some  Latin  odes,  and  translated  into  Itdisn 
several  English  poems.  He  wrote  Italian  with  ele- 
gance and  purity,  and  it  has  been  said  that  no  Eng- 
lishman,  since  the  days  of  Milton,  has  cultiyatol 
that  language  with  so  much  success.  The  '  Pursoiti 
of  Literature'  contains  some  pointed  satire  on  the 
author's  poetical  contemporaries,  and  is  enriched 
with  a  vast  variety  of  notes,  in  which  there  is  a 
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I  great  display  of  learning.     George  Steevens  eaid 

I  the  poem  was  merely  *  a  p^  to  hang  tlie  notes  on.' 

The  want  of  true  poetical  genius  to  yivify  this  mass 

of  erudition  has  been  fatal  to  Mr  Mathias.    His 

works  appear  to  be  utterly  forgotten. 


DB  JOHN  WOI/HXr. 

Dr  John  Wolcot  was  a  coarse  but  lively  satirist, 
who,  under  the  name  of  *  Peter  Pindar/  published  a 
variety  of  effusions  on  the  topics  and  public  men  of 
his  times,  which  were  eagerly  read  and  widely  cir- 
culated. Biany  of  them  were  in  ridicule  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  George  IIL,  who  was  a  good 
subject  for  the  poet ;  though  the  latter,  as  he  him- 
self acknowledged,  was  a  bad  subject  to  the  king. 
Wolcot  was  bom  at  Dodbrooke,  a  village  in  Devon- 

'  shire,  in  the  year  1738.  His  uncle,  a  respectable 
surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Powey,  took  the  charge 
of  hia  education,  intexuling  that  he  should  become 

,  his  own  assistant  and  successor  in  business.  Wolcot 
waa  instructed  in  medicine,  and  *  walked  the  hos- 
pitals' in  London,  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
Jaznaica  with  Sir  William  Trelawney,  governor  of 
that  island,  who  had  engaged  him  as  his  medical 
attendant  The  social  habits  of  the  doctor  rendered 
him  a  favourite  in  Jamaica;  but  his  time  being  only 
partly  employed  by  his  professional  avocations,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  from  his  patron  the  gift  of  a 
living  in  the  church,  which  happened  to  be  then 
vacant.  The  bishop  of  London  ordained  the  grace- 
less neophyte,  and  Wolcot  entered  upon  his  sacred 
duties.  His  congregation  dbnsistcd  mostly  of  negroes, 
and  Sunday  being  their  principal  holiday  and  mar- 
ket, the  attendance  at  the  church  was  very  limited. 
Sometimes  not  a  single  person  came,  and  Wolcot 
and  his  clerk  (the  latter  being  an  excellent  shot)  used 
at  such  times,  after  waiting  for  ten  minutes,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea-side,  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  shooting 
ring-tailed  pigeons!  The  death  of  Sir  William 
l>dawney  cut  off  all  further  hopes  of  preferment, 
and  every  inducement  to  a'  longer  residence  in  the 
island.  Bidding  adieil  to  Jamaica  and  the  church, 
Wolcot  accompanied  Lady  Trelawney  to  England, 
and  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  in 
ComwalL  He  inherited  about  £2000  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle.  WhOe  resident  at  Truro,  Wolcot  dis- 
covered the  talents  of  Opie— 

The  Cornish  boy  in  tin  mines  bred — 

whose  genius  as  an  artist  afterwards  became  so  dis- 
tinguished. He  also  materially  assisted  to  form  his 
taste  and  procure  him  patronage ;  and  when  Opie's 
name  was  well  established,  the  poet  and  his  pro- 
tege, forsaking  the  country,  repaired  to  London,  as 
affording  a  wider  field  for  the  exertions  of  both. 
Woloot  had  already  acquired  some  distinction  by 
his  satirical  efforts;  and  he  now  poured  forth  a 
series  of  odes  and  epistles,  commencing  with  the 
royal  academicians,  whom  he  ridiculed  with  great 
success  and  some  justice.  In  1785  he  produced  no 
less  than  twenty- three  odes.  In  1786  he  published 
7%e  JUnuiodif  a  JSeroi-comic  Poem,  in  five  cantos, 
which  had  its  foundation  in  the  fact,  tliat  an  ob- 
noxious insect  (either  of  the  garden  or  the  body) 
had  been  discovered  on  the  king^s  plate  among  some 
green  peas,  which  produced  a  solenm  decree  that 
all  the  servants  in  the  royal  kitchen  were  to  have 
their  heads  shaved.  In  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
satirist  like  Wdcot,  this  ridiculous  incident  was  an 
admirable  theme.  The  publication  of  Boswell's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  afforded  another 
tempting  opportunity,  and  he  indited  a  humorous 
poetical  epistle  to  the  biographer,  commencing — 


O  Bosrwell,  Dozzy,  Bruce,  whate'er  thy  name, 

Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 

Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth 

To  eat  Macpherson  'midst  his  native  north ; 

To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar, 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore, 

All  hail ! 

Triumphant  thou  through  Time's  vast  gulf  shalt  sail, 

The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale ; 

Close  to  the  classic  Rambler  shalt  thou  cling. 

Close  as  a  supple  courtier  to  a  king ; 

Fate  shall  not  shake  thee  off  with  all  its  power ; 

Stuck  like  a  bat  to  some  old  ivied  tower. 

Nay,  though  thy  Johnson  ne'er  had  blessed  thy  eyes, 

Paoli's  deeds  had  raised  thee  to  the  skies  : 

Yes,  his  broad  wing  had  raised  thee  (no  bad  hack), 

A  Tom-tit  twittering  on  an  eagle's  back. 

In  addition  to  this  effusion,  Wolcot  levelled  another 
attack  on  Boswell,  entitled  Bozzy  and  Piozzi,  or  the 
British  Biographers,  The  personal  habits  of  the 
king  were  ridiculed  in  Peeps  at  St  James's,  Boydl 
Visits,  Lyric  Odes,  &c.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  an- 
other subject  of  his  satire — 

A  president,  on  butterflies  profound. 
Of  whom  all  insect-mongers  sing  the  praises, 

Went  on  a  day  to  catch  the  game  profound 
On  violets,  dunghills,  violet-tops,  and  daisies,  &c. 

He  had  also  Instructions  to  a  Celebrated  Laureate ; 
Peter* s  Pension ;  Peter's  Prophecy;  Epistle  to  a  Fallen 
Minister;  Epistle  to  James  Bruce,  Esq.,  the  Abyssinian 
Traveller ;  Odes  to  Mr  Paine ;  Odes  to  Kien  Long, 
Emperor  of  China ;  Ode  to  the  Livery  of  London,  and 
brochvres  of  a  kindred  description  on  most  of  the 
celebrated  events  of  the  day.  From  1778  to  1808 
above  sixty  of  these  poetical  pamphlets  were  issued 
by  Wolcot  So  formidable  was  he  considered,  that 
the  ministry,  as  he  alleged,  emieavoured  to  bribe 
him  to  silence.  He  also  boasted  that  his  writings 
had  been  translated  into  six  different  languages.    In 

1795  he  obtained  from  his  booksellers  an  annuity  of 
£250,  payable  half-yearly,  for  the  copyright  of  his 
works.  This  handsome  allowance  he  enjoyed,  to 
the  heavy  loss  of  the  otiier  parties,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  Neither  old  age  nor  blindness  could 
repress  his  witty  vituperative  attacks.  He  had  re- 
course to  an  amanuensis,  in  whose  absence,  however, 
he  continued  to  write  himself,  till  within  a  short 
period  of  his  death.  *His  method  was  to  tear  a 
sheet  of  paper  into  quarters,  on  each  of  which  he 
wrote  a  stanza  of  four  or  six  lines,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  poem :  the  paper  he  placed  on  a  book 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  this  manner  not  only 
wrote  legibly,  but  with  great  ease  and  celerity.*    In 

1796  his  poetical  efi^ions  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  8vo.,  and  subsequent  editions 
have  been  issued;  but  most  of  the  poems  have  sunk 
into  oblivion.  Few  satirists  can  reckon  on  perma- 
nent popularity,  and  the  poems  of  Wolcot  were  in 
their  nature  of  an  ephemeral  description;  while  the 
recklessness  of  his  censure  and  ridicule,  and  the 
want  of  decency,  of  principle,  and  moral  feeling,  that 
characterises  nearly  the  whole,  precipitated  their 
downfall.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Somer9'  Town  on 
the  I4th  January  1819,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  close  to 
the  grave  of  Butler.  Wolcot  was  equal  to  Chuichill 
as  a  satirist,  as  ready  and  versatile  in  his  powers, 
and  possessed  of  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as 
well  as  a  rich  vein  of  fancy  and  humour.  Some  of 
his  songs  and  serious  effusions  are  tender  and  pleas- 
ing; but  he  could  not  write  long  without  sliding 
into  the  ludicrous  and  burlesque.  His  critical  acute- 
ness  is  evinced  in  his  Odes  to  the  Boyal  Acade- 
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miciant,  and  in  variouB  paMages  acattered  through- 
out  his  works ;  while  hlB  ease  and  felicity,  both  of 
expression  and  illustration,  are  remarkaUa  In  the 
following  terse  and  lively  lines,  we  have  a  good  oa* 
ricature  portrait  of  Dr  Johnson's  ityle : — 

I  own  I  like  not  Johnson's  tuigid  style, 
That  gives  an  inch  the  importance  of  a  milei 
Casts  of  manure  a  wagon-load  around. 
To  raise  a  simple  daisy  from  the  ground ; 
Uplifts  the  club  of  Hercules — ^for  what  t 
To  crush  a  butterfly  or  brain  a  gnat ; 
Creates  a  whirlwind  from  the  euth^  te  draw 
A  goose's  feather  or  exalt  a  straw ; 
Sets  wheels  on  wheels  in  motion — such  a  clatter 
To  force  up  one  poor  uipperkln  of  water ; 
Bids  ocean  labour  with  tremendous  roar. 
To  heave  a  cockle-shell  upon  the  shore ; 
Alike  in  eTety  theme  hid  pompous  art, 
Heaven's  awM  thunder  or  a  rumbling  cart ! 

\_Advice  to  Landtcape  Pauifers.] 

Whate'er  vou  wish  in  landscape  to  excel, 

London's  the  very  place  to  mar  it ; 
Believe  the  oracles  I  tell. 

There's  very  little  landscape  in  a  garret. 
Whate'er  the  flocks  of  fleas  you  keep, 
Tis  badly  copying  them  for  goats  and  sheep ; 
And  if  you'll  take  the  poet's  honest  word, 
A  bug  must  make  a  miserable  bird. 

A  rushlight  in  a  bottle's  neck,  or  stick, 
111  represents  the  glorious  orb  of  mom ; 

Nay,  though  it  were  a  candle  with  a  wick, 
iSrould  be  a  representative  forlorn. 

I  think,  too,  that  a  man  would  be  a  fool. 
For  trees,  to  copy  legs  of  a  joint  stool ;. 

Or  even  by  them  to  represent  a  stump : 
Also  by  broomsticks — which,  though  well  he  rig 
Each  with  an  old  fox-ooloured  wig. 

Must  make  a  very  poor  autunuud  clump. 

You'll  say, '  Yet  such  ones  oft  a  person  sees 
In  many  an  artist's  trees ; 
And  in  some  paintings  we  have  all  beheld 
Green  baize  hath  surely  sat  for  a  green  field : 
Bolsters  for  mountains,  hills,  and  wheaten  mows ; 
Cats  for  ram-goats,  and  curs  for  bulls  and  cows.' 

All  this,  my  lads,  I  freely  grant ; 

But  better  things  from  you  I  want. 

As  Shakspeare  says  (a  bard  I  much  ^prove), 

*  List,  list  1  oh  list  I  if  thou  dost  painting  love.' 

Claude  painted  in  the  open  air ! 
Therefore  to  Wales  at  once  repair. 

Where  scen^  of  true  magnificence  you'll  i&nd ; 
Besides  this  great  adyanta^ — if  in  debt) 
You'll  have  with  creditors  ^o  t^te-k-t^te ; 

So  leave  the  bull-dog  bailifls  all  behind ; 
Who,  hunt  vou  with  what  noise  they  may, 
Must  hunt  for  needles  in  a  stack  of  hay. 

Tke  PUgrimM  and  the  Peat. 

A  brace  of  sinnen,  for  no  good. 

Were  ordered  to  the  Viixin  Mary'iB  shrine, 
Who  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 

And  in  a  curled  white  wig  looked  wondrous  fine^ 

Fifty  long  miles  had  these  sad  rogues  to  travel. 
With  something  in  their  shoes  mudi  worse  than  gravel : 
In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse. 
The  priest  had  ordered  peas  into  their  shoes. 


A  nostrum  famous  in  old  popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  with  crimes, 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt. 

That  popish  parsons  for  its  powen  exalt. 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinnen  sweet. 
Just  as  our  kitdien  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day. 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray ; 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot: 
One  of  the  sinners  galloped  on, 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun ; 

The  other  limped  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

One  saw  the  Virgin,  soon  peocavi  cried ; 

Had  his  soul  whitewashed  all  so  clever, 
When  home  again  he  nimbly  hied. 

Made  fit  with  sunts  above  to  live  for  ever. 

In  cotnine  back,  however,  let  me  say. 

He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  half  way. 

Hobbling  wiUi  outstretched  hams  and  bending  knesi^ 

Cursing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas ; 

His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  end  brow  in  sweat. 

Deep  sympathising  with  his  groaning  fset. 

'How  now!'  the   li|^t-toed  whitewashed    pilgrim 
broke, 

<  You  lasy  lubber  1' 
'  Confound  it !'  cried  the  t'other, '  'tis  no  joke ; 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock, 

Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 

Excuse  me,  Vixsin  Mary,  that  I  swear : 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there ; 
No !  to  the  devil  my  sinful  soul  must  go, 
For  hang  me  if  I  ha'n't  lost  every  toe  I 

But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain — 

What  power  hath  worked  a  wonder  for  your  toe»~ 
Whilst  I,  just  like  a  snail,  am  crawling. 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  &wling. 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes  I 

How  isH  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go^ 

MeriT  as  if  nought  had  hi^pened,  bum  jt^ 
*  Why,' cried  the  other,  grinning, '  you  must  knesr, 
That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  jounej. 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas.' 


The  Apple  Ihmpimgt  cmd  a  King. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  monarch,  tired  with  whooping, 
Whipping  and  spurring, 
Happy  in  worrying 
A  poor  defenceless  harmless  buck 
(The  horse  and  rider  wet  as  muck). 
From  his  high  consequence  and  wisdom  stooping, 
Entered  through  curiosity  a  cot. 
Where  sat  a  poor  old  woman  and  her  pot 

The  wrinkled,  blear-eyed,  good  old  granny. 
In  this  sauie  cot,  illumed  by  many  a  cranny. 

Had  finished  apple  dumplings  for  her  pot : 
In  tempting  row  the  n^ed  dumplings  lay. 
When  to !  the  monarch,  in  his  usual  way. 

Like  lightning  spoke,  'What's  thist  what*k  tUlt 
what,  what!' 

Then  taking  up  a  dumpling  in  his  hand, 
His  eyes  with  admiration  did  expend ; 

And  oft  did  majesty  the  dumpling  grapple :  he  cried, 
'  'TIS  monstrous,  monstrous  hard,  indeed ! 
What  makes  it,  pray,  so  hard!'    The  dame  replied. 

Low  curtsying, '  Please  your  msjesty,  the  i^4^' 
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'  Veiy  aatoDiBhing  indeed!  stnuige  thing  !* 
(Taming  the  dumplbg  round)  rejoined  the  king. 
'  Tis  most  extraordinary,  then,  all  this  ia — 
It  beats  Pinette's  conjuring  all  to  pieces : 
Strange  I  should  never  of  a  dumpling  dream ! ' 
But,  goody,  tell  me  where,  where,  where's  the  seam !' 

'  Sir,  there's  no  seam,'  quoth  she ;  '  I  nerer  knew 
That  folks  did  apple  dumplings  tew;* 
'  No !'  cried  the  staring  monarch  with  a  grin ; 
'  How,  how  the  derU  got  the  apple  in  t* 

On  which  the  dame  the  curious  scheme  rerealed 
By  which  the  apple  lay  so  sly  concealed, 

Which  made  the  Solomon  of  Britain  start ; 
Who  to  the  palace  with  full  speed  repaired. 
And  queen  and  princesses  so  beauteous  scared 

All  with  the  wonders  of  the  dumpling  art. 
There  did  he  labour  one  whole  week  to  show 

The  wisdom  of  an  apple-dumpliug  maker; 
And,  lo !  so  deep  was  majesty  in  dough. 

The  palace  seemed  the  lodging  of  a  baker ! 

WhiibTtad^i  Brewery  vitUed  by  their  MqfettUt, 

Full  of  the  art  of  brewing  beer. 

The  monarch  heard  of  Whitbread's  fame ; 

Quoth  he  unto  the  queen,  *  My  dear,  my  dear,' 
Whitbread  hath  got  a  marrellous  great  name. 

Charly,  we  must,  must,  must  see  Whitbread  brew — 

Rich  as  us,  Charly,  richer  than  a  Jew. 

^ame,  shame  we  have  not  yet  his  brewhouse  seen  !' 

Thus  sweetly  said  the  king  unto  the  queen ! 

Red  hot  with  noTelty's  delightful  rage. 
To  Mister  Whitbread  forth  he  sent  a  page. 

To  say  that  majesty  proposed  to  view, 
With  thirst  of  wondrous  knowledge  deep  inflamed, 
His  Tats,  and  tubs,  and  hops,  ana  hogsheads  fiuned, 

And  leam  the  noble  secret  how  to  brew. 

Of  such  undreamt-of  honour  proud, 
Most  rer'rently  the  brewer  bowed  ; 
So  humbly  (so  the  humble  story  Koes), 
He  touched  e'en  terra  firma  with  his  nose ; 

Then  said  unto  the  page,  higU  Billy  Ramus, 
'  Happy  are  we  th&t  our  gnsat  king  should  name  ua 
As  worthy  unto  majesty  to  show 
How  we  poor  Chiswell  people  brew.' 

Away  sprung  Billy  Ramus  quick  as  thought : 
To  majesty  the  welcome  tidings  brought. 
How  Whitbread,  staring  stood  like  any  stake. 
And  trembled ;  then  the  civil  thiqgs  he  said  ; 
On  which  the  king  did  smile  and  nod  his  head ; 
For  monarchs  luLe  to  see  their  subjects  quake ; 

Such  horrors  unto  kings  most  pleasant  are, 

Proclaiming  reverence  and  humility : 
Hiffh  thou^ts,  too,  all  these  shaking  fits  declaie, 

Of  kingly  grandeur  and  great  capability! 

People  of  worship,  wealth,  and  birth, 
Look  on  the  humbler  sons  of  earth. 

Indeed  in  a  most  humble  light,  God  knows! 
HUh  stations  are  like  Dover's  towering  clifts. 
Where  ships  below  appear  like  little  skiffs. 

The  people  walking  on  the  strand  like  crows. 

Muse,  sing  the  stir  that  happy  Whitbread  made : 
Poor  gentleman !  most  terribly  afraid 

He  should  not  charm  enough  his  guests  divine. 
He  gave  his  maids  new  aprons,  gowns,  and  smocks ; 
And  lo !  two  hundred  pounds  were  spent  in  frocks, 

To  make  the  apprentices  and  draymen  fine : 
Busy  an  horses  in  a  field  of  clover, 
Bogs,  cats,  and  chairs,  and  stools,  were  tumbled  over, 
Amidst  the  Whitbread  rout  of  preparation, 
To  tnai  the  lofty  ruler  of  the  nation. 


Now  moved  king,  queen,  and  princesses  so  grand. 
To  visit  the  first  brewer  in  the  land ; 
Who  sometimes  swills  his  beer  and  srinds  his  meat 
In  a  snug  comer,  christened  ChisweU  Street; 
But  oftener,  charmed  with  fashionable  air. 
Amidst  the  gaudy  great  of  Portman  Square. 

Lord  Aylesbury,  and  Denbigh's  lord  also, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montague  likewise, 

With  Lady  Harcourt  joined  the  raree  show. 
And  fixed  all  Smlthfield's  wond'ring  ^es : 

For  lo!  a  greater  show  ne'er  graced  those  quarters, 

Since  Mary  roasted,  just  like  crabs,  the  martyrs. 

Thus  was  the  brewhouse  filled  with  gabbling  noise. 
Whilst  draymen,  and  the  brewer's  TOys, 

Devoured  the  questions  that  the  king  did  ask ; 
In  different  parties  were  they  staring  seen, 
Wond'ring  to  think  they  saw  a  king  and  queen ! 

Behind  a  tub  were  some,  and  some  behind  a  cask. 

Some  draymen  forced  themselves  (a  pretty  luncheon] 

Into  the  mouth  of  many  a  gaping  puncheon : 

And  through  the  bung-hole  winked  with  curious  eye, 

To  view  and  be  assured  what  sort  of  things 
Were  princesses,  and  queens,  and  kings. 

For  whose  most  lofty  station  thousands  sigh  I 
And  lo !  of  all  the  gaping  puncheon  clan, 
Few  were  the  mouths  that  nad  not  got  a  man ; 

Now  majesty  into  a  pump  so  deep 
Did  with  an  opera-glass  so  curious  peep : 
Examining  with  care  each  wond'rous  matter 
That  brouj^t  up  water  1 

Thus  have  I  seen  a  ma^ie  in  the  street, 
A  chattering  bird  we  often  meet, 
A  bird  for  curiosity  well  known, 

With  head  awry, 

And  cunning  eye, 
Peep  knowingly  into  a  marrow-bone. 

And  now  his  curious  majesty  did  stoop 

To  count  the  nails  on  every  hoop ; 

And  lo !  no  single  thing  came  in  his  way. 

That,  full  of  deep  research,  he  did  not  say, 

« What's  this!  hae  hae!  What's  that!  What's  this  I 

What's  that!' 
So  quick  the  words  too,  when  he  deigned  to  speak. 
As  if  each  syllable  would  break  its  neck. 

Thus,  to  the  world  of  great  whilst  others  crawl. 
Our  sov'reign  peeps  into  the  world  ottmaU: 
Thus  microscopic  geniuses  explore 

Things  that  too  oft  the  public  scorn ; 
Yet  swell  of  useful  knowledges  the  store. 

By  finding  systems  in  a  peppercorn. 

Now  boasting  Whitbread  serious  did  declare. 

To  make  the  majesty  of  England  stare, 

That  he  had  butts  enough,  he  knew. 

Placed  side  by  side,  to  reach  to  Kew ; 

On  which  the  king  with  wonder  swiftly  cried, 

'  What,  if  they  reach  to  Kew,  then,  side  by  side. 

What  would  they  do,  what,  what,  placed  end  to  end 
To  whom,  with  knitted  calculating  brow. 
The  man  of  beer  most  solemnly  did  tow. 

Almost  to  Windsor  that  they  would  extend : 
On  which  the  king,  with  wondering  mien. 
Repeated  it  unto  the  wondering  queen ; 
On  which,  quick  turning  round  his  haltered  head. 
The  brewer's  horse,  with  face  astonished,  neirhed ; 
The  brewer's  dog,  too,  poured  a  note  of  thunder, 
Rattled  his  chain,  and  wagged  his  tail  for  wonder. 

Now  did  the  king  for  other  beers  inauire. 
For  CalTort's,  Jordan's,  Thrale's  entire ; 
And  after  talking  of  these  different  beers,  | 

Aidced  Whitbread  if  his  porter  equalled  theirs. 
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This  was  a  puzzling  disagreeing  question, 
Grating  like  arsenic  on  his  host's  digestion ; 
A  kind  of  question  to  the  Man  of  Cask 
That  even  Solomon  himself  would  ask. 

Now  majesty,  alive  to  knowledge,  took 
A  very  pretty  memorandum  book, 
With  gilded  leaves  of  asses'-skin  so  white, 
And  in  it  legibly  began  to  write — 

Memmwndunu 

A  charming  place  beneath  the  grates 
For  roasting  chestnuts  or  potates. 

Tis  hops  that  give  a  bitterness  to  beer, 

Hops  grow  in  Kent,  says  Whitbread,  and  elsewhere. 

Is  there  no  cheaper  stuff!  where  doth  it  dwell  ? 
Would  not  horse-aloes  bitter  it  as  well  f 

Mem, 

To  try  it  soon  on  our  small  beer — 
'Twill  save  us  several  pounds  a-year. 

To  remember  to  forget  to  ask 
Old  Whitbread  to  my  house  one  day. 

Not  to  forget  to  take  of  beer  the  cask, 
The  brewer  offered  me,  away. 

Now,  having  pencilled  his  remarks  so  shrewd, 
Sharp  as  the  point  indeed  of  a  new  pin. 

His  majesty  his  watoh  most  sagely  viewed. 
And  then  put  up  his  asses'-skin. 

To  AVhitbread  now  deigned  majesty  to  say, 

*  Whitbread,  are  all  your  horses  fond  of  hay  V 
'  Yefl,  please  your  majesty,'  in  humble  notes 
The  brewer  answered — *  Also,  sire,  of  oats ; 
Another  thing  my  horses,  too,  maintains. 
And  that,  an't  please  your  majesty,  are  grains.' 

'  Grains,  grains !'  said  majesty, '  to  fill  their  crops? 
Grains,  grains! — that  comes  from  hops — ^yes,  hops, 

hops,  hops  f ' 
Here  wad  the  king,  like  hounds  sometimes,  at  fault — 

*  Sire,'  cried  the  humble  brewer,  'give  me  leave 
Your  sacred  majesty  to  undeceive ; 

Grains,  sire,  are  never  made  from  hops,  but  malt.' 

*  True,'  said  the  cautious  monarch  with  a  smile, 

'  From  malt,  malt,  malt — I  meant  malt  all  the  while.' 

*  Yes,'  with  the  sweetest  bow,  rejoined  the  brewer, 
'  An't  please  your  majesty,  you  did,  I'm  sure.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  majesty,  with  quick  reply, 

*  I  did,  1  did,  I  did,  1, 1, 1,  I.' 

Now  did  the  king  admire  the  bell  so  fine, 
That  daily  asks  the  draymen  all  to  dine ; 
On  which  the  bell  rung  out  (how  very  proper !) 
To  show  it  was  a  bell,  and  had  a  clapper. 
And  now  before  their  sovereign's  curious  eye — 

Parents  and  children,  fine  fat  hopeful  sprigs. 
All  snuffling,  squinting,  grunting  in  their  stye — 

Appeared  the  brewer's  tribe  of  handsome  pigs ; 
On  which  the  observant  man  who  fills  a  throne. 
Declared  the  pigs  were  vastly  like  bis  own  ; 
On  which  the  brewer,  swallowed  up  in  joys, 
Fear  and  astonishment  in  both  his  eyes, 
His  soul  brimful  of  sentiments  so  loyal. 

Exclaimed, '  0  heavens !  and  can  my  swine 

Be  deemed  by  majesty  so  fine  1 
Heavens  I  can  my  pigs  compare,  sire,  with  pigs  royal !' 
To  which  the  king  assented  with  a  nod ; 
On  which  the  brewer  bowed,  and  said,  *  Good  God  f 
Then  winked  significant  on  Miss, 
Significant  of  wonder  and  of  bliss, 


Who,  bridling  in  her  chin  divine. 
Crossed  her  fair  hands,  a  dear  old  mud. 
And  then  her  lowest  curtsy  made 

For  such  high  honour  done  her  father's  swine. 

Now  did  his  majesty,  so  gracious,  say 
To  Mistor  Whitbread  in  nis  flying  way, 

'  Whitbread,  d'ye  nick  the  excisemen  now  and  then  t 
Hae  1  what !  Miss  Whitbtead's  still  a  maid,  a  nuud  f  | 

Wliat,  what's  the  matter  with  the  men  t 

D'ye  hunt ! — ^hae,  bunt !    No  no,  you  are  too  old ; 

You'll  be  lord-mayor — lord>mayor  one  day  ; 
Yes,  yes,  I've  heard  so ;  yes,  yes,  so  I'm  told ; 

Don't,  don't  the  fine  for  sheriff  pay ; 
ril  prick  you  eveiy  year,  man,  I  declare ;  I 

Yes,  Whitbread,  yes,  yes,  you  shall  be  1ord>mayor. 

Whitbread,  d'ye  keep  a  coach,  or  job  one,  pray !  i 

Job,  job,  that's  cheapest ;  yes,  that's  best,  that's   I 
best.  ' 

You  put  your  liveries  on  the  draymen — hae  f 

Hae,  Whitbread !  you  have  featheitKl  well  your  nest    < 
What,  what's  the  price  now,  hae,  of  all  your  stock  t 
But,  Whitbread,  what's  o'clock,  pray,  what's  o'clock !'    , 
Now  Whitbread  inward  said, '  May  I  be  cunt 
If  I  know  what  to  answer  first.' 

Then  searched  his  brains  with  nuninating  eye ; 
But  e'er  the  man  of  malt  an  answer  found. 
Quick  on  his  heel,  lo,  majesty  turned  round. 

Skipped  off,  and  balked  the  honour  of  reply. 

Lord  Oreffory. 

[Bnms  admired  this  ballad  of  Woloot's,  and  wrote  aaoUMr  on 

the  same  subject] 

'  Ah  ope.  Lord  Gregory,  thy  door, 

A  midnight  wanderer  sighs ; 
Hard  rush  the  rains,  the  tompests  roar. 

And  lightnings  cleave  the  skies.' 

'  Who  comes  with  wo  at  this  drear  night, 

A  pilgrim  of  the  gloom ! 
If  she  vmose  love  did  once  delight. 

My  cot  shall  yield  her  room.' 

'  Alas !  thou  heard'st  a  pilgrim  mourn 

That  ODce  was  prized  by  thee : 
Think  of  the  ring  by  yonder  bum 

Thou  gav'st  to  love  and  me. 

But  should'st  thou  not  poor  Marion  know, 

I'll  turn  my  feet  and  part ; 
And  think  the  storms  that  round  me  blow, 

Far  kinder  than  thy  heart.' 

May  Day. 

The  daisies  peep  from  every  field. 
And  violets  sweet  their  odour  yield ; 
The  purple  blossom  paints  the  thom, 
And  streams  reflect  the  blush  of  momm 

Then  lads  and  lasses  all,  be  gay. 

For  this  is  nature's  holiday. 

Let  lusty  Labour  drop  his  flail. 
Nor  woodman's  hook  a  tree  assiul ; 
The  ox  shall  cease  his  neck  to  bow. 
And  Clodden  yield  to  rest  the  plough. 
Then  lads,  kc. 

Behold  the  lark  in  ether  float. 
While  rapture  swells  the  liquid  noto  1 
What  warbles  he,  with  merry  cheer! 
'  Let  Love  and  Pleasure  rule  the  year!' 
Then  lads,  kc. 

Lo!  Sol  looks  down  with  radiant  eye. 
And  throws  a  smile  around  his  sky ; 
Embracing  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream. 
And  warming  nature  with  his  heBsa, 
Then  lads,  &a 
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The  iiuKt  tiiba  in  mjrUdi  poor. 
And  kin  with  lephjr  crnj  Oawa ; 
Sbkll  thcw  our  icj  hcana  Rpnne, 
And  lot!  lu  we  kTB  foei  lo  Lore ! 
ThenlMl^fcc. 


I       V'ireie  qium  nure  eeC ;  uc  line  moite  moii. 

Coma,  gentle  ileefi !  ktleod  thj  ■ntarj't  fn,ja, 
'  And,  (hoD^  deMh't  im^e,  to  mj  couch  repair  ; 
'       How  enet,  tboagb  lifelw,  jct  will)  life  lolie. 

And,  without  djing,  O  hair  nrect  to  die! 

To  Bj  CanJlc 

I  Thoa  looe  companion  of  the  apectred  night ! 
j    I  vske  woid  th;  fnendljt  wUchfol  light. 

To  eWkl  k  p'"''<™'  bint  from  lifeloa  sleep. 
I   Hvk,  the  wild  aptear  of  Uie  windi  1  and  huk, 
I    Hell'i  genini  raasu  the  r^loiu  of  the  lUrk, 
I       And  ewclis  the  thundeiiiig  hotron  of  the  deep. 

the  paJe  noai  hnrrTin^  fliee, 

Bot  all  ii  liloice  hire  beneath  thy  beam. 
I    1  own  I  labour  for  the  Toice  of  piaur — 

Fa  wlio  would  aink  ia  dall  abliTion'a  itnam ! 
Who  would  not  lire  in  lonp  of  dietaal  daji  I 

Thni  while  I  wmderinr  panee  o'er  i^hakffpeare'a  pa^ 

I  mBfk  in  Tiaieo*  of  ddifht  the  Hfc, 
High  o'er  the  wnn^  of  oun,  who  Mandi  nblimc ; 

A  ooitunn  in  the  nwlariclK^j  waeto 
I    (It*  citiea  humbled  and  it*  gloiiee  pan), 
I       M^jtvtic  'mid  the  Klitodc  of  lime. 
1    Yet  now  to  Bdnea  let  me  jietd  the  hour— 
,    Ye*,  let  the  tcan  of  pnieat  frieodjihip  nhuwet : 

'    I  new,  alaii '.  what  ne'er  (hDold  die— 
r    A  farm  th&t  waks  mj  deepeat  li^h^ 

A  fbnn  that  fwli  of  deaih  the  leaden  deep — 
'    Deecmding  to  the  realm!  of  ihade, 
'    1  Tiew  a  pile-eTed  panting  maid  ; 
i        I  (cc  the  Virtues  o'er  their  &Tourite  weep. 

Ah !  oould  the  Moee'*  limple  pn^cr 

CoDunaod  the  eniied  tniiup  «f  &me^ 
ObliTion  ■hoold  Eliza  Bpa»— 

I  A  world  efaould  echo  with  her  name. 

I I  Alt  thou  depaitine,  too,  my  tmnbUng  friend  t 
[  Ah,  draw*  thj  little  Inetre  to  ita  end  t 

>i      Yes,  CO  thj  tntae  Fate  loo  Khai)  di  her  ecml— 
I    O  let  DM  penaiTe  walch  thy  pale  dear  ; 

How  bat  that  frame,  en  tender,  wean  asar, 
'I       Uow  IJHt  thj  life  the  nsilea  minnia  tieal  t 

,   How  (lender  no*,  alaa '.  Ihj  Ihnad  of  fiie '. 
Ah!  &llinc — bllin|> — nadf  to  expire ! 
In  *ain  uj  itru^le*,  all  will  hmo  be  o'er. 

Now  round  I  eee  tbj  Aaae  m  beUe  €n*r]i. 


Hbhbt  E»kb  Wbttx,  a  joung  poet,  who  hai 
■ocomplilbed  mwe  bj  Ihe  example  at  hi*  life  than 
by  hi*  writing!,  waa  a  natire  <rf  Nottingham,  where  ' 
be  wai  bom  on  (be  Slit  of  Auguit,  178.5.  Hi*  | 
bther  wa*  a  butcher — an  '  ongentie  craft,'  which, 
howeviv,  ha*  had  the  hooouc  ^  giTuig  to  Ea^and  . 
one  of  ita  moat  dulinguiabed  oborchujeD,  CardiiuJ 
WoIm7,  and  tlie  two  poeta,  Atentiib'  and  White.  | 


I    ThoM  ihaJl  the  HOB  of  icinvc  liak  awaj, 
I         And  tfaua  of  beautj  fiule  tkt  biren  fiuwer — 
For  where**  the  pant  who  to  Tine  A*Xl  taj 
*  DoKractire  Ijiant,  (  aiTCM  thr  peace" 


BlrUi|iluv  of  U.  U.  Vklilte,  Xdiin^iani. 
Henry  wa*  a  rbjiner  and  a  atodent  froni  hi*  eariieal 
jcan.     He  aaaiauvl  it  hi*  fiitlH^r'a  boiio<3a  for  hhim 
time,  bnt  in  hi*  fouiwuith  jear  waa  put  apprentio 
(o  a  itucking-weater.     IHaliking,  a*  he  *aid.  *  the 
thougiit  of  (pending  eeren  yean  of  hii  lile  in  ibining 
and  folding  np  eloddnga.  he  waott^  eometliing  1u 
ocmpj  hia  brain,  and  be   ftlt   that  be  ahoold  Iv    | 
wr^tfiied  if  he  conUnoed  kinder  *.t  thia  trade,  or    | 
indud  in  anjtfaing  ta«^  one  of  the  learned  pn-    i 
leMtuDL'    He  wa*  at  kaiglb  placed  in  an  ittuntey't    . 
ofBue.  and  appljing  hi*  l«inr«  h«n  to  the  itiulT  of   ' 
langnage*.  he  wa*  Me,  in  tlie  coone  at  tat  mouth*,    ' 
U>  read  Horace  with  lulerable  bdlit  j,  and  bad  made 
•Otne  progreu  in    Greclc     At  the   lame  time   be    , 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Ilslian,  bpaniih.  and  Pur-  , 
tngueae.  and  gtoi  applied  hiniaelf  to  the  acquiiiliuD 
of  wme  of  the  anencpa.     Hi*  habit*  oT  Rudr  and    I 
applicatii^  were  nnreiuittiog.    A  London  magazine.    | 
eaikd  the  Hoathlj   Preotptor,   haring    pmpuied    ' 
priie  thane*  for  the  jmitli  <^  both  aeiea.  Henry    : 
became  a  randidate.  anij  vlille  ooljr  in  hia  tifte«ith    ' 
jtw.  obtained  a  lilTer  mtdaJ  fur  a  traiuUtion  fruan    '■ 
Horaix-.  and  the  following  jisr  a  pair  of  twdTc- 
inch  Kloht*  fur  an  imaginary  tour  Rom  Limo-jo  to 
Edinburgh.    He  neM  became  a  oorteapondent  in  the 
Hunthly  Hirror.  and  va*  intruduccd  to  the  acqnain- 
taua  of  Mr  CapelLioffl  and  of  Mr  H  ia  the  prvprietor 
ofUieaboieperiiidicaL  Their  enoirorageTDent  induced 
him  to  prepare  a  TcJame  of  poema  (or  t^  prua, 
which  qipaared  in  l>i03.    The  Umtrwt  piece  in  tbe    i 
cwllet-tiuo  ia  a  deaeriptiTc  poem  in  the  atjie  at  Gold-     , 
amlth.  entitled  O^im  Grorr.  which  ibowaaretnark' 
'  able  profideocy  in  inKtritb  amd  d(^|nnt  Ternfr-aliuai 
ackd  laogua;^     In  his  pn&ix  to  thie  vslsme-  Htjuy 
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had  stated  that  the  poems  were  the  production  of  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  published  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating his  future  studies,  and  enabling  him '  to  pursue 
those  inclinations  which  might  one  day  place  him 
in  an  honourable  station  in  the  scale  of  society.' 
Such  a  declaration  should  have  disarmed  the  severity 
of  criticism;  but  the  voliune  was  contemptuously 
noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  Henry  fdt  the 
most  exquisite  pain  from  the  unjust  and  ungenerous 
critique.  Fortunately  the  volume  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  Southey,  who  wrote  to  the  young  poet  to 
encourage  him,  and  other  friends  sprung  up  to  suc- 
cour his  genius  and  procure  for  him  what  was  the 
darling  object  of  his  ambition,  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  His  opinions  for  some  time 
inclined  to  deism,  vrithout  any  taint  of  immorality ; 
but  a  fellow-student  put  into  his  hands  Scott's 
^  Force  of  Truth,'  and  he  soon  became  a  decided 
convert  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
He  reaoived  upon  devoting  his  life  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  them,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Simeon,  Cambridge, 
procured  for  him  a  sizarship  at  St  Joim's  coUege. 
This  li^evolent  clergyman  lUrther  promised,  with 
the  ai4  of  a  friend,  to  supply  him  with  X30  (umually, 
and  hit  own  family  w^re  to  furnish  the  remainder 
neoeasary  for  him  to  go  through  ooDege.  Poetry 
was  now  abandoned  for  severer  studies.  He  com- 
peted Ibr  one  of  U^Ci  \ipiveraitj  4chQli|rBhi|iB,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term  was  pronounced  the  first  man 
of  hit  year.  *  Twice  \»  diitingaished  himself  in  the 
following  year,  bewg  i^in  pronounced  first  at  the 
great  ooUege  examination,  and  also  one  of  the  three 
best  t)ieme  writeirflt^between  whom  the  examiners 
could  not  decide.  The  coUege  ofibed  him,  at  their 
expense,  a  private  tutor  in  mathemi^ticf  during  the 
long  TAcation  *,  and  Mr  Catton  (his  tutor),  by  pro- 
curing for  him  exhibitions  to  die  amount  of  £66 
per  annum,  enabled  hiiQ  to  give  up  the  pecuniary 
assistance  which  he  had  received  from  Mr  Simeon 
and  other  friends.'*  This  distinction  was  purchased 
at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  life.  *  Were  I,'  he  said, 
*to  paint  Fame  crowning  an  under- graduate  after 
the  senate-house  examination,  I  would  represent 
him  as  concealing  a  death's  head  under  the  mask  of 
beauty.'  He  went  to  London  to  recruit  his  shattered 
nerves  and  spirits ;  but  on  his  return  to  college,  he 
was  so  completely  ill  that  no  power  of  medicine 
could  save  him.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October 
1806.  Mr  Southey  continued  his  regard  for  White 
after  his  untimely  death.  He  wrote  a  sketch  of  his 
life  and  edited  his  Remains^  which  proved  to  be 
highly  popular,  passing  through  a  great  number  of 
editions.  A  tablet  to  Henry's  memory,  with  a 
medallion  by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in  AJl  Saints' 
church,  Cambridge,  by  a  young  American  gentle- 
man, Mr  Francis  Boot  of  Boston,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription — so  expressive  of  the  tenderness 
and  regret  universally  felt  towards  the  poet — ^by 
Professor  Smyth : — 

Warm  with  fond  hope  and  learning's  sacred  flame, 
To  Qranta's  boweit  the  youthful  poet  came ; 
Unoonquered  powers  the  immortal  mind  displayed. 
But  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decayed. 
Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  his  cell  retired. 
The  martyr  student  faded  and  expired. 
Oh  I  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere, 
Too  early  lost  midst  studies  too  severe  I 
Foremost  to  mourn  was  generous  Southey  seen. 
He  told  the  tale,  and  showed  what  White  had  been ; 
Nor  told  in  vain.    Far  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave 
A  wanderer  came,  and  sought  the  poet's  grave : 
On  yon  low  stone  he  saw  his  lonely  name. 
And  raised  this  fond  memorial  to  his  fame. 

*  Sonthey^  Memoir  prefixed  to  Remains  of  H.  K.  White. 


Byron  has  also  consecrated  some  beautiful  lines  to  the 
memory  of  White.  Mr  Southey  considers  that  the 
death  of  the  young  poet  is  to  be  lamented  as  a  loss 
to  English  literature.  To  society,  and  particularly 
to  the  church,  it  was  a  greater  misfortune.  The 
poetry  of  Henry  waa  all  written  before  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  hence  should  not  be  severely  judged. 
K  compared,  however,  with  the  strains  of  Cowley  or 
Chatterton  at  an  earlier  age,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in- 
ferior in  this,  that  no  indications  are  given  of  great 
future  genius.  There  are  no  seeds  or  traces  of  grand 
conceptions  and  designs,  no  fragments  of  wild  ori- 
ginal imagination,  as  in  the  'marvdlona  boy'  of 
Bristol  His  poetry  is  fluent  and  correct,  distin- 
guished by  a  plaintive  tenderness  and  reflection,  and 
pleasing  powers  of  fancy  and  description.  Whether 
force  and  originality  would  have  come  with  manhood 
and  learning,  is  a  point  which,  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  Byron  (a  very  different  mind),  may  fairly 
be  doubted.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  Henry  Kirke 
White  to  have  afforded  one  of  the  finest  examples  on 
record  of  youthful  talent  and  peraevennoe  devoted 
to  the  purest  and  noblest  objects. 

To  an  Early  Primrote, 

Mild  ofispring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  siret 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms. 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  young  Springfirst  questioned  Winter^ sway, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight. 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale^ 

Unnoticed  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  slorais 
0£  chill  adversity ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved  ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blow^ 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 

Scmnet. 

What  art  thou.  Mighty  One  I  and  where  thy  seat  I 
Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheers  the  lands, 
And  thou  dost  bear  within  thine  awful  bands 

The  rolling  thunden  and  the  lightnings  fleet ; 

Stem  on  toy  dark-wrought  car  of  cloud  and  wind, 
Thou  guid'st  the  northern  storm  at  nighfs  dead 

noon, 
Or,  on  the  red  wing  of  the  fiei^  monsoon, 

Disturb'st  the  sleeping  giant  of  th^  Ind. 

In  the  drear  silence  of  &e  polar  span 
Dost  thou  repose  f  or  in  the  solitude 

Of  sultry  tracts,  where  the  lone  caravan 
Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger's  hungry  breod  t 

Vain  thought !  the  confines  of  his  throne  to  trace 

Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  boundless  spaee. 

The  Star  o/BetkUkan. 

When  marshalled  on  the  ni^tly  plain. 
The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky ; 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train. 
Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  efsw 

Hark !  hark  I  to  God  the  chorus  breaks. 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem ; 

But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks. 
It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
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Once  on  the  imging  weaM  I  rode, 

The  itoim  was  loud — the  night  wm  dark ; 
Thb  ocean  jawned — and  rodely  blowed 

Tl^e  wind  that  toesed  my  foondezing  hark. 

Deep  horror  then  mj  yitala  froze. 
Death-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  0tem ; 

When  loddenlj  a  star  arose. 
It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  mj  guide,  my  light,  my  all. 
It  bade  my  dark  forebodinn  cease ; 

And  through  the  storm  and  dangers'  ihrall, 
It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Nov  safely  moored — my  perils  o'er, 

111  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem. 
For  erer  and  for  erermore. 

The  Star— the  Star  of  Bethlehem ! 

A  Hymn  for  Familjf  Woni^. 

0  liOrd !  another  day  is  flown. 

And  we,  a  lonely  band. 
Are  met  onoe  more  before  thy  thzone» 

To  bleas  thy  fostering  hand. 

And  wilt  thou  bend  a  listening  ear 

To  praises  low  as  ours? 
Thou  wilt !  for  thou  dost  lore  to  hear 

The  song  which  meekness  pours. 

And,  Jeaos,  thou  thy  smiles  wilt  deign, 

As  we  before  thee  pray ; 
For  thou  didst  bless  the  infant  train, 

And  we  are  less  than  they. 

0  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part. 

And  let  contention  ceaae ; 
And  shed  abroad  in  erery  heart 

Thine  everlasting  peace  I 

Thus  chastened,  cleansed,  entirely  ihine, 

A  flock  by  Jesus  led ; 
The  Sun  of  Holiness  shall  shine 

In  glory  on  our  head. 

And  tboa  wilt  turn  our  wandering  flset, 

And  thou  wilt  bless  our  way ; 
Till  worlds  shaU  fiMle,  and  fiuth  shaU  gieel 

The  dawn  of  lasting  day. 

The  C^risiiad, 
[CondnAinff  stanxss,  written  ahortly  beftre  his  death.] 

Thus  far  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme. 
With  self-rewardinff  toil ;  thus  far  have  sung 

Of  godlike  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beseem 
"Hie  lyre  which  I  in  early  days  hare  strung ; 
And  now  my  spirits  faint,  and  I  hare  huqg 

Hie  shell,  that  solaced  me  in  saddest  hour, 
On  the  dark  cypress ;  and  the  strings  which  rung 
WiUi  Jesus'  praise,  their  haipings  now  are  o'er. 
Or,  ihoi  the  breeze  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heard 
no  more* 

And  must  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  again  f 

Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay! 
Oh !  Thou  who  Tisitest  the  sons  of  men. 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray, 

One  little  space  prolong  my  mournful  day ; 
One  little  lapse  suspend  thy  last  decree ! 

I  am  a  youthful  tzayeller  in  the  way. 
And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee. 
Ere  I  with  Death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I 
free. 


i^n 


J%e  SM^^ioredxd  SoHiarj^a  Bong.^To  the  Nighi, 

Thou,  spirit  of  the  spangled  night  I 
I  woo  ihee  from  the  watch-tower  high. 
Where  thou  dost  sit  to  guide  the  bark 
Of  lonely  mariner. 

The  winds  are  whistling  o'er  the  wolds, 
The  distant  main  is  moaning  low ; 
Come,  let  us  sit  and  weave  a  song — 
A  melancholy  song ! 

Sweet  is  the  scented  gale  of  mom, 
And  sweet  the  noontide's  fervid  beami 
But  sweeter  far  the  solemn  calm 
That  marks  thy  mournful  reign. 

I've  passed  here  many  a  lonely  year. 
And  never  human  voice  have  heard ; 
Tve  passed  hen  many  a  lonely  year 
A  solitary  man. 

And  I  have  lingered  in  the  shade. 
From  sultry  noon's  hot.  beam ;  and  I 
Have  knelt  before  my  wicker  door, 
To  sing  my  evening  song. 

And  I  have  hailed  the  gray  mom  high 
On  the  blue  mountain's  misty  brow. 
And  tried  to  tune  my  little  reed 
To  hymns  of  harmony. 

But  never  could  I  tune  my  reed. 
At  mom,  or  noon,  or  eve,  so  sweet 
As  when  upon  the  ocean  shore 
I  hailed  thy  star-beam  mild. 

The  day-spring  brings  not  joy  to  me. 
The  moon  it  whispers  not  of  peace ! 
But  oh  I  when  darkness  robes  the  heavenf, 
Hy  woes  are  mixed  with  joy. 

And  then  I  talk,  and  often  think 
Atrial  voices  answer  me ; 
And  oh  I  I  am  not  then  alone — 
A  solitary  man. 

And  when  the  blustering  winter  winds 
Howl  in  the  woods  that  clothe  my  cava, 
I  lay  me  on  my  lonely  mat. 

And  pleasant  are  my  dreams. 

And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  wife ; 
And  Fancy  gives  me  back  mv  child ; 
She  gives  roe  back  my  little  home. 
And  all  its  placid  joys. 

Then  hateful  is  the  morning  hour 
That  calls  me  from  the  dream  of  bliss, 
To  find  myself  still  lone,  and  hear 
The  same  dull  sounds  again. 

JAKE8  ORAHAME. 

The  Rev.  Jakes  Grahaxe  was  bom  in  Glas^w 
in  the  year  1765.  He  studied  the  law,  and  practised 
at  the  Scottisb  bar  for  several  years,  but  afterwards 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  suc- 
ceasiyelj  curate  of  Shipton,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
of  Sedgefield,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  lU  health 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  curacy  when  his  vir- 
tues and  talents  had  attracted  notice  and  rendered 
him  a  popular  and  useful  preacher ;  and  on  revisit- 
ing Scotland,  he  died  on  the  14th  of  September  1811. 
The  works  of  Grahame  consist  of  Mcuy  Queen  of 
Scotiand,  a  dramatic  poem  published  in  1801;  Tfie 
Sabbath,  Sabbath  WaAs,  mheal  Pktum,  The  Birds 
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of  Scothnd,  and  British  Georgica,  all  in  blank  yene. 
The  *  Sabbath'  is  the  best  of  his  productions,  and  the 
*  Greorgics'  the  least  interesting ;  for  though  the  latter 
contains  some  fine  descriptions,  the  poet  is  too  minute 
and  too  practical  in  his  rural  lessons.  The  amiable 
personal  feeUngs  of  the  author  constantly  appear. 
He  thus  warmly  and  tenderly  apostrophises  his 
native  country : — 

How  pleasant  came  thy  rushing,  silyer  Tweed ! 
Upon  my  ear,  when,  afber  roaming  long 
In  southern  plains,  IVe  reached  thy  lovely  bank ! 
How  bright,  renowned  Sark  I  thy  little  stream, 
Like  ray  of  columned  light  chasing  a  shower. 
Would  cross  my  homeward  path  ;  how  sweet  the  sound. 
When  I,  to  hear  the  Doric  tongue's  reply, 
Would  ask  thy  well-known  name! 

And  must  I  leave. 
Dear  land,  thy  bonny  braes,  thy  dales, 
Each  haunted  by  its  wizard  stream,  overhung 
With  all  the  varied  charms  of  bush  and  tree  I 
And  must  I  leave  the  friends  of  youthful  years, 
And  mould  my  heart  anew,  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  foreign  friendships  in  a  foreign  land, 
And  learn  to  love  the  music  of  strange  tongues  ! 
Yes,  I  may  love  the  music  of  strange  tongues. 
And  mould  ray  heart  anew  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  foreign  friendships  in  a  foreign  land  : 
Rut  to  my  parched  mouth's  roof  cleave  this  tongue. 
My  fancy  fade  into  the  yellow  leaf. 
And  this  oft-pausing  heart  forget  to  throb, 
If,  Scotland  1  thee  and  thine  I  e'er  forget. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  modest  poet  connected 
with  the  publication  of  the  *  Sabbath,'  which  affords 
an  interesting  illustration  of  his  character.  ■  He  had 
not  prefixed  his  name  to  the  work,  nor  acquainted 
his  family  with  the  secret  of  its  composition,  and 
taking  a  copy  of  the  volume  home  with  him  one  day, 
he  left  it  on  the  table.  His  wife  began  reading  it, 
while  the  sensitive  author  walked  up  and  down  the 
room ;  and  at  length  she  broke  out  into  praise  of  the 
poem«  adding, '  Ah,  James,  if  you  could  but  produce 
a  poem  like  this  !*  The  joyful  acknowledgment  of 
his  being  the  author  was  then  made,  no  doubt  with 
the  most  exquisite  pleasure  on  both  sides.  Grahame 
in  sonie  respects  resembles  Cowper.  He  has  no 
humour  or  satune,  it  is  true,  but  the  same  powers  of 
close  and  happy  observation  which  the  poet  of 
Olney  applied  to  English  scenery,  were  directed  by 
Grahame  to  that  of  Scotland,  and  both  were  strictly 
devout  and  national  poets.  There  is  no  author,  ex- 
cepting  Bums,  whom  an  intelligent  Scotsman,  resi- 
dent abroad,  would  read  with  more  delight  than 
Grahame.  The  ordinary  features  of  the  Scottish 
landscape  he  portrays  truly  and  distinctly,  with- 
out exaggeration,  and  often  imparting  to  his  de- 
scriptions a  feeling  of  tenderness  or  solcnmity.  He 
has,  however,  many  poor  prosaic  lines,  and  his 
versification  generally  wants  ease  and  variety.  He 
was  content  with  humble  things  ;  but  he  paints  the 
charms  of  a  retired  cottage  lifie,  the  sacred  calm  of  a 
Sabbath  morning,  a  walk  in  the  fields,  or  even  a  bird's 
nest,  with  such  unfeigned  delight  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, that  the  reader  is  constrained  to  see  and  feel 
with  bis  author,  to  rejoice  in  the  elements  of  poetry 
and  meditation  that  are  scattered  around  him,  exist- 
ing in  the  humblest  objects,  and  in  those  humane 
and  pious  sentiments  which  impart  to  external 
nature  a  moral  interest  and  beauty.  Tlie  religion 
of  Grahame  was  not  sectarian  ;  he  was  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  lofty  ritual  of  the  English  church, 
and  the  simple  hill  worship  of  the  Covenanters.  He 
is  sometimes  gloomy  in  bis  seriousness,  from  intense 
religious  anxiety  or  sympathy  with  his  fellow-mcu 


suffering  under  oppression  or  misfortune,  but  he  has 
less  of  this  harsh  fruit. 

Picked  from  the  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof^ 

than  his  brother  poet  Cowper.  His  prevailing  tone 
is  that  of  implicit  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
eigoyment  in  his  creation. 

[From  the  Sabbath.] 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day ! 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hushed 
The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  floweni. 
That  yester-mom  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  eaz^— the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hUl. 
Calmness  seems  throned  on  yon  unmoviug  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas, 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-sunk  glen ; 
W^hile  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ennounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  interval 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wing8  Peace  o'er  yon  village  broods : 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests  ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man. 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  ficee, 
Uuheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  laige ; 
And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath  1  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
On  other  days,  the  man  of  toil  is  doomed 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely,  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board,  screened  from  the  winter^  cold 
And  simimer's  heat  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree ; 
But  on  this  day,  embosom^  in  his  home. 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves  ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  Ood — not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently. 
With  covered  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 
Hail,  Sabbath  I  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day : 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 
While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river  side. 
He  meditates  on  Him  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bougfa. 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowera  that  bloom 
Around  the  roots ;  and  while  he  thus  surveys 
With  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes  (yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope) 
To  reach  those  realms  where  Sabbath  never  ends. 

But  now  his  steps  a  welcome  sound  recalls : 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile. 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe: 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o'er  the  tomb-paved  ground ; 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave,  weH-pleased ; 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  (^y,  approach 
The  house  of  Ood — these,  spite  of  all  their  ills, 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  with  silent  praise 
They  enter  in ;  a  placid  stillness  reigns, 
Until  the  man  of  Qod,  worthy  the  name. 
Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 
The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues. 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-noten. 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full : 
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,  The  people  rinng  sing, '  with  harp,  with  harp, 
I  And  Toioe  of  ps^ms ;'  harxnonioualy  attuned 
The  Tirioas  voices  blend ;  the  long-drawn  aisles, 
At  ererj  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 
And  nov  the  tabes  a  softened  stop  controls ; 
In  aofter  bannony  tiie  people  join, 
While  liqaid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band. 
Recall  the  soal  from  adoration's  trance. 
And  fill  the  eye  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Again  the  oigan-peal,  loud,  rolling,  meets 
The  hallelaji^  of  the  quire.    Sublime 
A  thoannd  notes  83rmphoniously  ascend, 
Ai  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 
In  air,  soaring  heavenwud :  afar  they  float, 
Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch : 
Raind  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close. 
Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheered ; 
He  smiles  on  death ;  but  ah !  a  wish  will  rise — 
*  Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof! 
No  lukewarm  accents  from  my  lips  should  flow ; 
Mj  heart  would  sing ;  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 
Mj  steps  should  thiwer  turn ;  or,  wandering  far 
In  solitaiy  paths,  where  wild  flowers  blow. 
Then  would  I  bless  His  name  who  led  me  forth 
From  death's  dark  vale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweets — 
Who  gives  the  bloom  of  health  once  more  to  slow 
Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye? 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sacred  fane 
That  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High ; 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands. 
The  vaulted  firmament.    Far  in  the  woods. 
Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  city  chime. 
At  interviJs  heard  through  the  breezeleas  air; 
When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  more. 
Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray ; 
Where  not  a  flow'ret  bends  its  little  stalk. 
Save  when  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom — 
There,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love. 
The  man  of  God  will  pass  the  Sabbath-noon ; 
Sileooe  his  praise :  his  disembodied  thoughts, 
Loosed  firom  the  load  of  words,  will  high  ascend 
fiejood  the  empyreaL 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne, 
The  Sabbath  service  of  the  shepherd  boy  1 
In  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  lulled 
To  slomber,  save  the  tinkHng  of  the  rill. 
Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  horering  falcon's  cry. 
Stretched  on  the  sward,  he  zeads  of  Jesse's  son ; 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 
And  wonders  why  he  weeps :  the  volume  closed. 
With  thyme-8pri£  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  sings 
The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson  conned 
With  meikle  care  benea^  the  lowly  roof. 
Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  worth 
Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  leading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen, 
The  shcpheid-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 
Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bands 
Retuzning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer, 
lapeaoe  they  home  resort.    Oh,  blissful  days ! 
^^hen  all  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wills. 
Par  other  times  our  fathers'  grandsires  knew, 
A  virtuous  race  to  godliness  devote. 
What  though  the  sceptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  soil 
The  record  of  their  fame  1    What  though  the  men 
Of  worldly  minda  have  dared  to  stigmatise 
The  sister-cause.  Religion  and  the  Law, 
W'ith  Superstition's  name!— yet,  yet  their  deeds. 
Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death — 
lliese  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live,  these  shall 
On  history's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 
To  latest  timet.     Perhaps  some  bard,  whose  muse 
Disdains  the  servile  strain  of  fashion's  quire, 
May  eelebtate  their  unambitious  names. 
With  them  eaeh  day  was  holy,  every  hour 
They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doomed 


To  death— old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy ;   but  tkcU  mom 
On  which  the  angel  said,  *  See  where  the  Lord 
Was  laid,'  joyous  arose — to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  ways. 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  they 

sought 
The  upland  moors,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks. 
Dispart  to  different  seas.    Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scooped,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  strangers  seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around  # 
Fatigues  the  eye :  in  solitudes  like  these 
lliy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws ; 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear  (one  of  the  array 
That  in  the  times  of  ola  had  scathed  the  rose 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host. 
Yet  ran^d  itself  to  aid  his  son  dethroned). 
The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 
By  Cameron  thundOTed,  or  by  Renwick  poured 
In  gentle  stream :  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise ;  the  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad. 
And  on  the  distant  cairns,  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note. 
But  years  more  gloomy  followed,  and  no  more 
The  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day. 
To  worship  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  save  when  the  wintry  storm  raved  fierce. 
And  thunder-peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  within  their  dens ;  then  dauntlessly 
The  scattered  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 
By  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice. 
Their  faithful  pastor's  voice :  he  by  the  gleam 
Of  Aeeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book. 
And  words  of  comfort  spake :  over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came — ^as  to  her  young 
"Hie  heath-fowl's  plumes,  when  at  the  close  of  eve 
She  gathers  in  mournful  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings,  close  nestling  'neath  her  breast 
They  cherished  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 

But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dale. 
The  house  of  prayer  itself,  no  place  inspires 
Emotions  mora  accordant  with  the  day. 
Than  does  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest. 
Oft  at  the  close  of  evening-praver,  the  toll. 
The  funeral-toll,  announces  solemnly 
The  service  of  the  tomb ;  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  on  either  hand :  the  pomp  draws  near ; 
The  choir  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing, 
'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.' 
Ah  me!  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white. 
They  tell  a  mournful  tale ;  some  blooming  friend 
Is  gone,  dead  in  her  prime  of  years — 'twas  she. 
The  poor  man's  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not  give. 
With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could ; 
With  angel-tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye. 
That  ne'er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  prayed 
For  longer  life,  with  heart  resigned  to  die — 
Rejoiced  to  die,  for  happy  visions  blessed 
Her  voyage's  last  days,  and  hovering  round. 
Alighted  on  her  soul,  giving  presage 
That  heaven  was  nigh.    Oh  what  a  burst 
Of  raptura  from  her  lips  I  what  tean  of  joy 
Her  heavenward  eyes  suffused!  Those  eyes  are  doifd ; 
Yet  all  her  loveliness  is  not  yet  flown : 
She  smiled  in  death,  and  stiU  her  cold  pale  face 
Retains  that  smile ;  as  when  a  waveless  lake. 
In  which  the  wintry  stars  all  bright  appear. 
Is  sheeted  by  a  nightly  firost  with  ice. 
Still  it. reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged, 
Unruffled  by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast. 
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TILL  THE  PRBSENT  TIKX. 


Oh  ScotlAnd!  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales ; 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight, 
Wandering  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roo& ; 
Or  when  the  simple  serrice  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-haired  man, 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat  or  little  field. 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer — 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  years 
His  childrtn  are  about  him :  sweet,  meantime, 
The  thrush  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years, 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  thuik 

His  journey  near  a  close ;  heayen  is  his  home. 

*  «  • 

And  he  who  cried  to  Lazarus  *  Come  forth !' 
Will,  when  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 
Call  forth  the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
(Transformed  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Ecstatic  hope  I  belief!  conTiction  firm ! 
How  grateful  'tis  to  recollect  the  time 
When  hope  arose  to  faith !    Faintly  at  first 
The  hearenly  Toice  is  heard.    Then  by  degrees 
Its  music  sounds  perpetual  in  the  heait. 
•  Thus  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
Has  dwelt  in  city  crowds,  wandering  afield 
Betimes  on  Sabbath  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
Unfold  the  daisy's  bud,  delighted  hears 
The  first  lark's  note,  faint  yet,  and  short  the  song, 
Checked  by  the  chill  ungenial  northern  breeze  ; 
But,  as  the  sun  ascends,  Imother  springs. 
And  still  another  soars  on  loftier  wing. 
Till  all  o'erhead,  the  joyous  choir  tmseen. 
Poised  welkin-high,  harmonious  fills  the  air. 
As  if  it  were  a  link  tween  earth  and  hea?en. 

[A  Spring  Sabbath  Walk.] 

Most  earnest  was  his  Toice !  most  mild  his  look. 
As  with  raised  hands  he  blessed  his  parting  flock. 
He  is  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor ; 
He  thinks  not  of  himself ;  his  Master's  words, 
'Feed,  feed  my  sheep,'  are  eyer  at  his  heart. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 
Oh  how  I  loye  with  melted  soul  to  leaye 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 
Alone!  What  though  the  oj^ning  spring  be  chill ! 
What  though  the  lark,  checked  in  his  ainr  path. 
Eke  out  his  song,  perched  on  the  fallow  clod. 
That  still  o'ertops  the  blade  I  What  though  no  branch 
Haye  spread  its  foliage,  saye  the  willow  wand. 
That  dips  its  pale  leayes  in  the  swollen  stream ! 
^Vhat  though  the  clouds  oft  lower!  their  threats  but  end 
In  sunny  showen,  that  scarcely  iUl  the  folds 
Of  moss-couched  yiolet,  or  interrupt 
The  merle's  dulcet  pipe — melodious  bird  t 
He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  sloe-thorn  spray 
(Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf). 
Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infiint  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook  to  which  my  steps 
Haye  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  I  roamed, 
Unheeding  where — so  loyely,  all  around. 
The  works  of  God,  ana3red  in  yemal  smile ! 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing  I  prolong 
My  deyious  range,  till,  sunk  from  yiew,  the  son 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast 
And  wing  unquiyering  of  the  wheeling  laj^, 
Descending  yocal  from  her  latest  flight. 
While,  disregardful  of  yon  lonely  star — 
The  harbinger  of  chill  night's  gbttering  host — 
Sweet  redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants 
In  desultory  strains  his  eyening  hjrmn. 


lA  Simmer  Sabbath  Walk,} 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness  ;  it  calms 

My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms 

That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moyeless  shade. 

Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks  ; 

How  peaceful  eyeir  sound  ! — ^the  ring-doye's  plaint, 

Moaned  from  the  forest's  gloomiest  retreat. 

While  eyeiy  other  woodUmd  lay  is  mute, 

Saye  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coyed  neit, 

And  from  the  root-aprigs  trills  her  ditty  clear — 

The  grasshopper's  oft-pausing  chirp — the  buzz, 

Angrily  shrill,  of  mois-entangled  bee. 

That  soon  as  loosed  booms  with  full  twang  away — 

The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal 

Scared  from  the  shallows  by  my  passing  tread. 

Dimpling  the  water  glides,  witn  here  and  there 

A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 

The  treacherous  sur&ce,  while  the  quick-eyed  tnmt 

Watches  his  time  to  spring  ;  or  from  aboye. 

Some  feathered  dam,  punreying  'mong  the  boughs. 

Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 

Bears  off  the  prize.    Sad  emblem  of  man's  lot ! 

He,  giddy  inKct,  from  his  natiye  leaf 

(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  haye  lurked) 

Elate  upon  ambition^  gaudy  wings, 

Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and  worse, 

Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream, 

And  if  from  hostile  yigilanoe  he  'scape. 

Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while. 

Mistakes  the  inyerted  image  of  the  sky 

For  heayen  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 

Now,  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Amon^  the  hills,  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach. 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots, 
With  brier  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray, 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dingle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air :  grateful  the  breeze 
That  fans  my  throbbing  temples  I  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  placid  yiew  I 
But,  oh!    more  sweet  the   thought,  heart-eoothing 

thought. 
That  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  boos 
Of  toil  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  yiewing  hill  and  dale, 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  him  who  gaye  the  Sabbath-day. 
Yes  I  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows,  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline,  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  poll 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  noon 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  discerned, 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  leayes. 
And  thinly  strewed  with  heath-bells  up  and  down. 

Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the  glens, 
Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  aUiwart  the  chasm, 
As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush  !  Uie  torrent's  channel  dry. 
Presents  a  ston^  steep,  the  echo's  haunt. 
But  hark  a  plamtiye  sound  floating  along  I 
Tis  from  yon  heath-roofed  shieling ;  now  it  dies 
Away,  now  rises  f^U  ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He,  who  listens  to  the  hidlelajahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,  delights  to  hear ; 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  yoice 
Of  yenerable  age,  of  guileless  youth, 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  man ! 
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The  gnndiire  and  the  saint ;  his  silvery  locks 
Beam  in  the  parting  ray  ;  before  him  lies. 
Upon  the  smooth-cropt  sward,  the  open  book. 
His  comfort,  stay,  and  erer-new  delight ; 
While  heedless  at  a  side,  the  lisping  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  his  couch. 

[An AtUumn Sabbath  Walk.] 

When  homeward  bands  their  several  ways  disperse, 

I  love  to  linger  in  the  narrow  field 

Of  rest,  to  wander  round  from  tomb  to  tomb, 

And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 

Sad  Highs  the  wind  that  from  these  ancient  elms 

Shakes  showers  of  leaves  upon  the  withered  grass  : 

The  sere  and  yellow  wreaths,  with  eddying  sweep. 

Fill  up  the  furrows  'tween  the  hillocked  graves. 

But  list  that  moan  I  'tis  the  poor  blind  man's  dog, 

His  guide  for  many  a  day,  now  come  to  mourn 

The  master  and  the  friend — conjunction  rare  ! 

A  man,  indeed,  he  was  of  gentle  soul, 

Thou^  bred  to  brave  the  deep  :  the  lightning's  flash 

Had  dimmed,  not  closed,  his  mild  but  sightless  eyes. 

He  was  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  range 

(It  was  not  wide)  ;  no  dog  would  bay  at  him  : 

Children  would  run  to  meet  him  on  his  way, 

And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 

His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 

Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 

The  rushy  cap  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  : 

And  I  have  seen  him  lay  his  tremulous  hand 

Upon  their  heads,  while  silent  moved  his  lips. 

Peace  to  thy  spirit,  that  now  looks  on  me 

Perhaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 

To  see  thee  wandering  darkling  on  thy  way. 

But  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot. 
And  roam  where  nature  gives  a  parting  smile. 
As  yet  the  blue  bells  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copse  the  sheepfold  ring  ;  and  in  the  woods 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears, 
Flowen  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  perfume. 
But  fruits,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  wreath 
That  circles  Autumn's  brow.    The  ruddy  haws 
Now  clothe  the  half-leafed  thorn ;  the  bramble  bends 
BeneaUi  its  jetty  load ;  the  hazel  hangs 
With  auburn  bunches,  dipping  in  the  stream 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'erflow 
The  lea£-strewn  ^mks :  oft,  statue-like,  I  gaze. 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  upon  that  stream. 
And  chase,  with  drouning  eye,  the  eddying  foam, 
Or  rowan's  clustered  branch,  or  harrest  sheaf, 
Borne  rapidly  adown  the  dizzying  flood. 

[A  Winter  Sahbath  Waik,^ 

How  dazzling  white  the  snoinr  scene!  deep,  deep 
The  stillness  of  the  winter  Saobath  day — 
Not  even  a  foot-fall  heard.    Smooth  are  the  fields. 
Each  hollow  pathway  level  with  the  plain  : 
Hid  are  the  bushes,  save  that  here  and  there 
Are  seen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
High-ridced  the  whirled  drift  has  almost  reached 
The  powdered  key-stone  of  the  chureh-yard  porch. 
Mute  hangs  the  hooded  bell ;  the  tombs  lie  buried  ; 
No  step  approaches  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  flickering  fall  is  o'er :  the  clouds  disperse. 
And  show  the  sun,  hong  o'er  the  welkin's  terge, 
Shootinc  a  bright  but  ineffectual  beam 
On  all  uie  sparkling  waste.    Now  is  the  time 
To  visit  nature  in  her  grand  attire. 
Though  perilous  the  mountainous  ascent, 
A  noble  recompense  the  danger  brings. 
How  beautiful  the  plain  str^ched  far  below. 
Unvaried  though  it  be,  save  by  yon  stream 
With  acore  windings,  or  the  leafless  wood  ! 
But  what  the  beauty  of  the  plain,  compared 


To  that  sublimitv  which  reigns  enthroned. 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine. 
Among  yon  rocky  fells  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adventurously  bold ! 
There  silence  dwells  profound  ;  or  if  the  cry 
Of  high-poined  eagle  break  at  times  the  hush, 
The  mantled  echoes  no  response  return.     , 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep-sunk  dell. 
No  foot-print,  save  the  covey's  or  the  flock's. 
Is  seen  along  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Beware,  ye  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  haunts, 
Nor  linger  there  too  long :  the  wintiy  day 
Soon  closes ;  and  full  oft  a  heavier  faU, 
Heaped  by  the  blast,  fills  up  the  sheltered  glen. 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coved  way !    Oh,  then. 
Your  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot, 
And  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side. 
Where  night-winds  sweep  the  gathering  drift  away: 
So  the  great  Shepherd  leads  the  heavenly  flock 
From  faithless  pleasures,  full  into  the  storms 
Of  life,  where  long  they  bear  the  bitter  blast. 
Until  at  length  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 
Bedimmed  with  showers ;  then  to  the  pastures  green 
He  brings  them  where  the  quiet  waters  glide. 
The  stream  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  soul. 

A  Scotiiah  Country  Wedding. 
[From  *  British  Georgics.*] 

Now,  'mid  the  general  glow  of  opening  blooms, 
Coy  maidens  blush  consent,  nor  slight  the  fifl 
From  neighbouring  fair  brought  home,  tUl  now  re- 
fused. 
Swains,  seize  the  sunny  hours  to  make  your  hay, 
For  woman's  smiles  are  fickle  as  the  sky : 
Bespeak  the  priest,  bespeak  the  minstrel  too. 
Ere  May,  to  wedlock  hostile,  stop  the  banns. 

The  appointed  day  arrives,  a  blithesome  day 
Of  festive  jollity ;  yet  not  devoid 
Of  soft  regret  to  her  about  to  leave 
A  parent's  roof ;  yes,  at  the  word,  join  hands, 
A  tear  reluctant  starts,  as  she  beholds 
Her  mother's  looks,  her  father's  silvery  hairs. 
But  serious  thoughts  take  flight,  when  from  the  bam^ 
Soon  as  the  bands  are  knit,  a  jocund  sound 
Strikes  briskly  up,  and  nimble  feet  beat  fast 
Upon  the  earthen  floor.    Through  many  a  reel 
With  various  steps  uncouth,  some  new,  some  old. 
Some  all  the  dancer's  own,  with  Highland  flings 
Not  void  <^  grace,  the  lads  and  lasses  strive 
To  dance  each  other  down ;  and  ofl  when  quite 
Forespent,  the  fingers  merrily  cracked,  the  bound, 
The  raUying  shout  well-timed,  and  sudden  change 
To  sprightlier  tune,  revive  the  flagging  foot. 
And  make  it  feel  as  if  it  tripped  in  air. 

When  all  are  tired,  and  all  his  stock  of  reels 
The  minstrel  o'er  and  o'er  again  has  run, 
The  cheering  flagon  circles  round ;  meanwhile, 
A  softened  tune,  and  slower  measure,  flows 
Sweet  from  the  strings,  and  stills  the  boisterous  joy. 
Maybe  The  Bonny  Broom  of  Cowdenknovxs 
(If  simply  played^  though  not  with  master  hand). 
Or  Patt^i  Mill,  or  Bvsh  Aboon  Traquair, 
Inspire  a  tranquil  gladness  through  the  breast ; 
Or  that  most  mournful  strain,  the  sad  lament 
For  Flodden-field,  drives  mirth  from  every  face. 
And  makes  the  firmest  heart  strive  hard  to  curb 
The  rising  tear ;  till,  with  unpausing  bow. 
The  blithe  strathspey  springs  up,  reminding  some 
Of  nights  when  Gow's  old  arm  (nor  old  the  tale). 
Unceasing,  save  when  reeking  cans  went  round. 
Made  heart  and  heel  leap  li^t  as  bounding  roe. 
Alas  I  no  more  shall  we  behold  that  look 
So  venerable,  yet  so  blent  with  mirth, 
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livings  then  in  his  gift,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  was  as  like  Parson 
Adams  as  twelve  to  a  dozen*  The  poet  now  married 
a  yomig  lady  of  Suffolk,  the  object  of  an  early  at- 
tachment, and  taking  the  curacy  of  Stathem,  ad- 
joining Belvoir  castle,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  ducal 
mansion,  and  transferred  himself  to  the  humble 
parsonage  in  the  Tillage.    Four  happy  years  were 
spent  in  this  retirement,  when  the  poet  obtained 
the  exchange  of  his  two  small  liyings  in  Dorset- 
shire for  two  of  superior  yalue  in  the  vale  of  Bel- 
voir.   Crabbe  remained  silent  as  a  poet  for  many 
years.    *  Out  of  doors,'  says  his  son, '  he  had  always 
some  object  in  view — a  nower,  or  a  pebble,  or  his 
note-book  in  his  hand ;  and  in  the  house,  if  he  was 
not  writing,  he  was  reading.    He  read  aloud  very 
often,  even  when  walking,  or  seated  by  the  side  of 
his  wife  in  the  huge  old-fashioned  one-horse  chaise, 
heavier  than  a  modem  chariot,  in  which  they  usually 
were  conveyed  in  their  little  excursions,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and  absence 
of  mind,  prudently  relinquished  to  my  mother  on 
all  occasions.'     In   1807  he  published  his  Parish 
Register^  which  had  been  previously  submitted  to 
Mr  Fox,  and  parts  of  this  poem  (especially  the  story 
of  Phoebe  Dawson)  were  the  last  compositions  of 
their  kind  that  'engaged  and  amused  the  capacious, 
the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind  of  this  great  man.* 
The  success  of  this  work  was  not  only  decided,  but 
nearly  unprecedented.    In  1810  he  came  forward 
with  The  Borwghj  a  poem  of  the  same  class,  and 
more  connected  and  complete ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  produced  his  Tales  in   Verse,  containing 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all  his  humble  but  happy  deli- 
neations of  life  and  character.    *  The  public  voice,' 
says  his  biographer,  *  was  again  highly  favourable, 
and  some  of  these  relations  were  spoken  of  with  the 
utmost  warmth  of  commendation,  as,  the  Parting 
Hour,  the  Patron,  Edward  Shore,  and  the  Confidant' 
In  1814  the  Duke  of  Rutland  appointed  him  to  the 
living  of  Trowbrid^re,  in  Wiltshire,  and  he  went 
thither  to  reside.    His  income  amounted  to  about 
£800  per  annum,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  spent 
in  charity.    He  still  continued  his  attachment  to 
literature,  and  in  1817  and  1818,  was  engaged  on  his 
last  great  work,  the  Tales  of  Vie  HalL    *■  Ho  fancied 
that  autumn  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  favourable 
season  for  him  in  the  composition  of  poetry ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  effect  of  a  sudden  fall  of 
snow  that  appeared  to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.'    In  1819  the  Tales  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Murray,  who,  for  them  and  the  re- 
maining copyright  of  aU  Crabbe's  previous  poems, 
gave  the  munificent  sum  of  £3000.    In  an  account 
of  the  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  these  copjrrights, 
written  by  Mr  Moore  for  the  life  of  his  brother 
poet,  we  have  the  following  amusing  illustration  of 
Crabbe's  simplicity  of  manner : — *  When  he  received 
the  bills  for  X3000,  we  (Moore  and  Rogers)  earnestly 
advised  that  he  should,  without  delay,  deposit  them 
in  some  safe  hands  ;  but  no — he  must  **  take  them 
with  him  to  Trowbridge,  and  show  them  to  his  son 
John.    They  would  hardly  believe  in  his  good  luck 
at  home  if  they  did  not  see  the  bills."    On  his  way 
down  to  Trowbridge,  a  friend  at  Salisbury,  at  whose 
house  he  rested  (Mr  Everett,  the  banker),  seeing 
that  he  carried  these  bills  loosely  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
them  for  him  ;  but  with  equal  ill  success.    "  lliere 
was  no  fear,"  he  said,  *'  of  his  losing  them,  and  he 
must  show  them  to  his    son    John."'     Another 
poetical  friend,  Mr  Campbell,  who  met  him  at  this 
time  in  London,  remarks  of  him — '  His  mildness  in 
literary  argument  struck  me  with  surprise  in  so 
stem  a  poet  of  nature,  and  I  could  not  but  contrast  | 


the  unassumingness  of  his  manners  with  the  origi- 
naUty  of  his  powers.    In  what  may  be  called  tiie 
ready-money  smaU-talk  of  conversation,  his  facility 
might  not  perhaps  seem  equal  to  the  known  czaiibre 
of  his  talents ;  but  in  the  progress  of  conversation,  I 
recollect  remarking  that  there  was  a  vigilant  shrewd- 
ness that  almost  duded  you,  by  keeping  its  watch 
so  quietly.'    This  fine  remark  is  characteristic  of 
Crabbe's  genius,  as  well  as  of  his  manners.     It 
gathered  its  materials  slowly  and  silently  with  in- 
tent but  unobtrusive  observation.    The  *TsJes  of 
the  Hall'  were  received  vrith  that  pleasure  and  ap- 
probation due  to  an  old  and  established  favourite, 
but  vdth  less  enthusiasm  tiian  some  of  his  previous 
works.     In  1822,  the  now  venerable  poet  paid  a 
visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  to  the  city  itself  he  Boon 
got  wearied  of  the  New  Town,  but  could  amuse 
himself  for  ever  in  the  Old.    His  latter  rears  were 
spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  and 
in  the  exgoyment  of  social  interoourse.     His  at- 
tachment to  botany  and  geology  seemed  to  increase 
with  age ;  and  at  threetoore  and  ten,  he  was  busy, 
cheerful,  and  affectionate.    His  death  took  place  at 
Trowbridge  on  the  3d  of  February  1832,  and  hia 
parishioners  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  that  place,  where  he  had  officiated  for 
nineteen  years.    A  complete  collection  of  his  works, 
with  some  new  pieces  and  an  admirable  mem(»r, 
was  published  in  1634  by  his  son,  the  Bev.  G.  Crabbe. 
The  *  Village,'  *  Parish  Begister,'  and  shorter  tales 
of  Crabbe  are  his  most  popular  productions.    The 
*  Tales  of  the  Hall '  are  less  interesting.    They  relate 
principally  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  the 
poet  was  not  so  happy  in  describing  their  pecu- 
liarities as  when  supporting  his  character  of  the 
poet  of  the  poor.     Some  of  the  episodes,  however, 
are  in  his  best  style— Sir  Owen  Dale,  Ruth,  KUen, 
and  other  stories,  are  all  marked  with  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Oabbe.  The  redeeming  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  genius  was  its  fidldity  to  nature,  even 
when  it  was  dull  and  unprepossessing.    His  power 
of  observation  and  description  might  be  limited,  but 
his  pictures  have  all  tlie  force  of  dramatic  represen- 
tation, and  may  be  compared  to  those  actual  and 
existing  models  which  the  sculptor  or  painter  works 
fVom,  instead  of  vague  and   general  conoeptiona. 
They  are  often  too  true,  and  human  nature  being  ex- 
hibited in  its  naked  r^ility,  with  all  its  defects,  and 
not  through  the   bright  and  alluring  medium  of 
romance  or  imagination,  our  vanity  is  shocked  and 
our  pride  mortified.    His  anatomy  of  character  and 
passion  harrows  up  our  feelings,  and  leaves  ns  fin 
the  end  sad  and  ashamed  of  our  common  nature. 
The  personal  circumstances  and  experience  of  the 
poet  affected  the  bent  of  his  genius.    He  knew  how 
untrue  and  absurd  were  the  pictures  of  rural  life 
which  figured  in  poetry.    His  own  youth  was  dark 
and  painful — spent  in  low  society,  amidst  want  and 
misery,  irascible  gloom  and  passion.    Latteriy,  he 
had  more  of  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  social  lilb 
at  his  command  than  Cowper,  his  rival  as  a  domestic 
painter.    He  not  only  could  have  *  wheeled  his  sofii 
round,'  *  let  fall  the  curtains,  and,  vnth  the  bubhUng 
and  loud  hissing  urn'  on  the  table '  welcome  peaceful 
evening  in,'  but  the  amenities  of  refined  end  mtdlec- 
tual  society  were  constantly  present  with  him,  or  at 
his  call    Yet  he  did  not,  like  Cowper,  attempt  to 
describe  them,  or  to  paint  their  manifold  cfatfms. 
Wlien  he  took  up  his  pen,  his  mind  turned  to  AM* 
borough  and  its  wild  amphibious  race-— to  the  pariah 
workhouse,  where  the  wheel  hummed  dolefUl  throoffh 
the  day — to  erring  damsels  and  luckless  swuns,  uie 
prey  of  overseers  or  justices— or  to  the  haunts  of 
desperate   poachers   and   smugglers,   gipsies    and 
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gimblen,  where  rice  and  misery  stalked  undisguised 
in  their  darkest  forms.  He  stirred  up  the  diigs  of 
human  society,  and  exhibited  their  bUckness  and 
deformity,  yet  worked  them  into  poetry.  like  his 
own  Sir  Bidiard  Monday,  he  nerer  forgot  tAeparuA. 
It  it  tme  that  Tillage  u&  in  England  in  its  worst 
forai,  with  the  old  poor  and  game  laws  and  non- 
midient  clergy,  was  composed  of  yarions  materials, 
■oiae  bright  and  some  gloomy,  and  Crabbe  drew 
them  alL  His  Isaac  Afford  is  as  honourable  to 
the  lowly  English  poor  as  the  Jeanie  Deans  or 
Dandie  Dinmont  of  Soott  are  to  the  Scottish  cha- 
racter. His  story  of  the  real  mourner,  the  faithful 
maid  who  watched  orer  her  dying  sailor,  is  a  beauti- 
fbl  tribute  to  the  force  and  purity  of  humble  affec- 
tion. In  the  'Parting  Hour'  and  the  'Patron'  are 
also  passages  equally  honourable  to  the  poor  and 
nriddfe  rlsiiBOS,  and  Adl  of  pathetic  and  graoeM 
oampodtion.  It  must  be  confessed,  howeyer,  that 
Crabbe  was  in  general  a  gloomy  painter  of  life — 
that  he  was  ibnd  of  depicting  the  unloTely  and  un- 
amiable — and  that,  either  for  poetic  effect  or  from 
painful  experience,  he  makes  the  bad  of  life  predo- 
minate oTer  the  good.  His  pathos  and  tenderness 
are  geuerally  linbed  to  sometiiing  coarse,  startling, 
or  humiliating^— to  disappointed  Iwpes  or  unayailing 


Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way, 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

The  minuteness  with  which  he  dwells  on  such  sub- 
jects sometimes  makes  his  descriptions  tedious,  and 
apparently  unfeeling.  He  drags  forward  erery  de- 
fect, erery  rice  and  fidling,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
edudng  something  good  out  of  evil,  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  merdy  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
picture.  In  his  higher  flights,  where  scenes  of 
sizoog  passion,  vice  or  remorse,  are  depicted,  Crabbe 
is  a  mooral  poet,  purifying  the  heart,  as  the  otject  of 
tragedy  has  been  defined,  by  terror  and  pitr,  and  by 
fButal  delineations  of  the  misexy  and  desolation 
caused  by  unbridled  passion.  His  story  of  Sir 
Eustace  Grey  is  a  domestic  tragedy  of  this  kind, 
rdated  with  almost  terrific  power,  and  with  lyrical 
eoergy  of  rersification.  His  general  style  of  versifi- 
cation is  the  couplet  of  Pope  (he  has  been  wittily 
called  'Pope  in  worsted  stockings')*  but  less  flow- 
ing and  melodious,  and  often  ending  in  points  and 
qidbbles.  Thus,  in  describing  his  cottage  ftimiture, 
he  lays — 

No  wheels  are  here  for  either  wool  or  flax. 
But  packs  of  cards  made  up  of  sundry  packs. 

His  thrifty  honsewifie,  Widow  Qoe,  fills  down  in 


Heayen  in  her  eye,  and  in  her  hand  her  keys. 

This  jingling  style  heightens  the  effect  of  his  humor- 
ous and  homdy  descriptions*,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a 
manner,  and  man  the  finer  passages.  Crabbe  has 
high  merit  as  a  painter  of  English  scenery.  He  is 
here  as  original  and  forcible  as  in  delineating  cha- 
racter. His  marine  landscapes  are  peculiarly  firesh 
and  striking;  and  he  inrests  eyen  the  sterile  fSens 
and  banen  sands  with  interest  His  objects  are 
seldom  picturesoue ;  but  he  noted  every  weed  and 
plant — ^the  purple  bloom  of  ti^e  heath,  the  dwarfish 
flowers  among  the  wild  gorse,  the  slender  grass  of 
tiie  sheep  walk,  and  even  the  pebbles,  sea- weed,  and 
ahfUaamid 

The  glittering  waten  on  the  shingles  rolled. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  sea,  and  once,  as  his  son 
(dates,  after  being  some  time  absent  fh>m  jt, 


mounted  his  horse  and  rode  alone  sixty  miles  from 
his  house,  that  he  might  inhale  its  fireshness  and 
gase  upon  its  waters. 


[The  Parith  Workhouae  and  Apothecary,] 
[From '  The  Tfllage.'] 

Theirs  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor. 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours  flagging,  play. 
And  Uie  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day ; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there; 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed. 
Forsaken  wives  and  mothers  never  wed. 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tean. 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood-fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they  I 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive. 
Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve. 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chimiber  flow. 
Mixed  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan. 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man : 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruined  age  proride. 
And  atrong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  fit>m  pride ; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  pride  imbittets  what  it  can't  deny. 
Say  ye,  oppressed  by  some  fantastic  woes. 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 
Who  press  uie  downy  couch,  while  slaves  adyanoe 
With  timid  eye,  to  read  the  distant  glance ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease. 
To  name  the  namAess  ever-new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure. 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie. 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die! 
How  woidd  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 
Where  all  that's  wretched  pave  the  way  for  death  ! 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  heAxa  divides. 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen. 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patched,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day: 
Here,  on  a  matttmi  flock,  with  dust  o'erapread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies. 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile. 
Or  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls. 
Shakes  the  thin  roof,  and  echoes  round  the  walls ; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat. 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit, 
With  looks  unaltered  by  these  scenes  of  wo. 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  hb  haste  to  go; 
He  bids  the  garing  throng  around  him  fly, 
And  carries  »te  and  physic  in  his  eye ; 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills. 
Who  first  msults  the  victim  whom  he  kills ; 
Whose  murderous  hand  a  drowsy  bench  protect. 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 

Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here. 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  misery  lies. 
Impatience  marked  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o'er. 
Without  reply,  he  rushes  on  the  door ; 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain. 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance  vain  ; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man  ;  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave. 
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[/raoc  Athfcrrd^  a  NotlU  PtaunU.'] 
[From  the  <  Pariah  Itegiater.*] 

Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
K  noble  peaaaat,  Isaac  Ashford,  died, 
^oble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean, 
lis  truth  unquestioned  and  his  soul  serene : 
)f  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid; 
Ki  no  man's  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed: 
shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace; 
fruth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face; 
f  et  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 
[Cheerful  he  seemed,  and  gentleness  he  loved; 
ro  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resigned, 
\nd  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind: 
Were  othen  joyful,  he  looked  smiling  on, 
/Uid  ^ve  allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Qood  ne  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh; 
A.  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distressed; 
(Bane  of  the  poor !  it  wounds  their  w«J^er  mind 
ro  miss  one  favour  which  their  neighbours  find) 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic-pride  removed; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved: 
i  marked  his  action  when  his  infant  died, 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrowed  cheek, 
Spoke  pity  plainer  thw  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride. 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed. 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few: 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gained. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  laboun  trained ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  countiy's  coast, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  ei^oy  and  boast; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied. 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim; 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him; 
True  to  his  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct; 
'  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze. 
But  should  be  blind  and  lose  it  in  your  blaze.' 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort  to  complain, 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide, 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were  run. 
His  strength  departed  and  his  labour  done; 
When,  save  his  honest  fiune,  he  kept  no  more; 
But  lost  his  wife  and  saw  his  children  poor; 
Twas  then  a  spark  of— say  not  discontent — 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent: 

'  Kind  are  your  laws  ('tis  not  to  be  denied). 
That  in  yon  house  for  ruined  age  provide. 
And  they  are  just ;  when  young,  we  give  you  all, 
And  then  for  comforts  in  our  weakness  csdl. 
Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed. 
To  join  yoiir  poor  and  eat  the  parish-bread? 
But  yet  I  linger,  loath  with  him  to  feed 
Who  gains  his  plenty  br  the  sons  of  need: 
He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took. 
And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look  : 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend; 
See  him  with  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend; 
But  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day's  supply. 
And  counts  odr  chances  who  at  night  may  die  : 


Yet  help  me.  Heaven  !  and  let  me  not  complain 
Of  what  befalls  me,  but  the  fate  sustain.' 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resigned  he  grew; 
Daily  he  placed  the  workhouse  in  his  view! 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate. 
He  dropt  expiring  at  his  cottage-gate. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  houn  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there; 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  f^raad 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head; 
No  more  that  ai^ul  glance  on  playful  wight 
Compelled  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight; 
To  fbld  his  fingers  all  in  dread  the  iHbdle, 
Till  Mister  Ai^ford  softened  to  a  smile; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there : . . .  • 
But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more, 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

[PhcAe  jDawfOR.] 
[From  the  '  Pariah  Regiater.*] 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw  at  Lammas  fair. 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossomed  there; 
When  Phoobe  Dawson  gaily  crossed  the  green. 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen; 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired. 
Courteous  though  cov,  and  gentle  though  retired; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  displayed. 
And  case  of  heart  her  every  look  conveyed; 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  expressed, 
As  with  untutored  elegance  she  dressed; 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight. 
And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delist. 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gained. 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retained  ; 
Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 
They  wished  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wished  away; 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  place 
Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  from  dismce;' 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  in  freedom  s  hour, 
With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power; 
When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal. 
That,  poor  or  ridi,  a  beautv  still  must  feel. 

At  length,  the  youth  ordained  to  move  her  breast. 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  pressed; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known. 
And  pleased  by  manners,  most  unlike  her  own ; 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young; 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue; 
Bv  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  soom  of  trade. 
He  served  the  squire,  and  brushed  the  coat  he  made; 
Yet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford. 
Her  slave  klone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  veais  of  growing  love  be  spent, 
And  growing  wealth : — she  sighed  and  looked  ooasat. 

Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  cross  the  green, 
(Seen  by  but  few  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walked  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they  manv  a  mile, 
Toyed  by  each  bank  and  trifled  at  each  stile; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view, 
And  highly  coloured  what  he  strongly  drew. 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  feaia. 
Dimmed  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears : 
Thus  passed  the  allotted  hours,  till,  lingering  late^ 
The  lover  loitered  at  the  master's  gate; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu  1  and  yet  would  stay. 
Till  chidden — soothed — intreated — ^forced  away^  I 
He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complaia, 
And  oft  retire  and  oft  return  again; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vexed  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed  compelled  her  to  be  kind! 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  ctave^ 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave, 
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And  to  ku  grief  and  penAnoe  yielded  more 
Than  hiB  presumption  had  leqnired  before : — 
Ah !  flj  temptation,  jonth;  refirain  I  refndn  ! 
Eadi  yielding  maid  and  each  presuming  swain ! 

Lol  now  with  nd  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  back, 
One  who  an  infiuit  in  her  arms  sustains, 
And  seems  in  patience  striTing  with  her  pains; 
Pinched  aie  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 
Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled; 
Pale  Imt  parched  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 
And  tean  unnoticed  from  their  clumnels  flow; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Preta  the  meek  soiU,  and  then  she's  calm  again ; 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  ereiy  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 
For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 
But  neaier  cause  her  anxious  soul  alums ; 
With  water  burdened  then  she  picks  her  way, 
SIowlj  and  cautious,  in  the  dinging  clay; 
Till,  m  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound. 
And  deeply  plunges  in  the  adhesiTO  ground; 
Thenoe,  mit  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes. 
While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  finune  forsakes; 
For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows. 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows. 
And  now  her  path  but  not  her  peace  she  gains. 
Safe  firom  her  taak,  but  shivering  with  her  pains; 
Her  home  she  readies,  open  leaves  the  door. 
And  placing  first  her  iniant  on  the  floor. 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits; 
In  Tun,  they  come,  she  feels  the  inflating  grief, 
That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
Thai  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed. 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed ; 
The  neighbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 
With  aU  Um  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  bj  profit,  not  allured  by  praise ; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease. 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Fnend  of  distress !  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid, 
9ie  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

Bat  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care  t 
Tis  Phoebe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  fair; 
Who  took  her  lover  ror  his  sparkling  eyes, 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  liesi 
Compassion  first  assailed  her  gentle  heart 
For  all  his  suflTering,  all  his  bosom's  smart : 
'  And  then  his  prayers  1  they  would  a  savage  more, 
And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love :' 
But  ah!  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared. 
Too  late  her  loss  the  mairiage-rite  repaired; 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  ruling  till  he  saw  her  pained ; 
If  absent,  ^pending  what  their  labours  gained ; 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined. 
And  hc^  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 
Then  fly  temptation,  youth ;  resist !  refrain ! 
Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain ! 

il>ream  qfihe  Condemned  Fdon,] 

[From  *  The  Borough.'] 

;  Yes !  e'en  in  sleep  the  impressions  all  remain. 
He  hean  the  sentence  and  he  feels  the  chain; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury  when  he  shakes. 
And  loudly  cries,  *  not  guilty,'  and  awakes : 
Then  chilling  tremblings  o'er  his  body  creep. 
Till  woni-ont  nature  is  compelled  to  sleep. 

Now  comes  the  dream  again  :  it  shows  each  scene, 
With  eadi  small  circumstance  that  comes  between — 
Tbe  call  to  suffering,  and  the  very  deed — 
There  crowds  go  with  him,  follow,  and  precede; 


Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  condemn. 
While  he  in  fanded  envy  looks  at  them  ; 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see. 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be  ; 
A  priest  attenda— it  seems  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight; 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  arrayed 
His  youthful  person,  where  he  knelt  and  prayed  ; 
Then,  too,  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  at  home, 
The  days  of  joy  ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come ; 
The  hours  of  innocence,  the  timid  look 
Of  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took 
And  told  his  hope  ;  her  trembling  joy  appears. 
Her  forced  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 
All  now  are  present — ^*tis  a  moment's  gleam 
Of  former  sunshine — stay,  delightful  dream  ! 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  guden  walk. 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Yes  !  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Faimy's  smile  ; 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village  friend, 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield:  no,  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  eurth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind: 
He  goes  throush  shrubby  walks  these  friends  among. 
Love  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongue  ; 
Nay,  there's  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows, 
The  bloom  is  sofler,  and  more  sweetly  flows ; 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  urged  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require. 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through  the  green  lane,  then  linger  in  the  mead. 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom. 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hum  ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they  pass. 
And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass, 
Where  dwarfish  flowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread. 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed  ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their  way 
O'er  its  rou|^  bridge,  and  there  behold  the  bay; 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun. 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall,  and  slowly  run. 
The  ships  at  distance,  and  the  boats  at  hand  ; 
And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand, 
Counting  the  number,  and  what  kind  they  be. 
Ships  sonly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea ; 
Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  tney  behold 
The  glittering  waters  on  the  shingles  rolled: 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design, 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retuded  brine. 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading  flow. 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ; 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles  that  the  sun 
Throuffh  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon  ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glittering  by ; 
Pearl  shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire. 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour  fire. 
Tokens  of  bliss  1    <  Oh,  horrible !  a  wave 
Roars  as  it  rises — save  me,  Edward,  save  !' 
She  cries.    Alas !  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls,  and  lets  in — truth,  terror,  and  the  day  I 

[Story  of  a  Betrothed  Pair  in  ffvmble  Life.'] 
[From  *  The  Borough.*] 

Yes,  there  are  real  mourners  ;  I  have  seen 
A  fair  sad  girl,  mild,  sufiering,  and  serene; 
Attention  through  the  day  her  duties  claimed. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aimed ; 
Neatly  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seemed  to  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditato  and  weep: 
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Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  displayed. 
That  faithful  memozy  brings  to  sorrow's  aid  ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth. 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth ; 
In  every  place  she  wandered  where  they'd  been, 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leare — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace; 
For  .long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say 
Each  time  he  sailed  'This  once,  and  then  the 

day;' 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went, 
He  drew  from  pitying  lore  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sailed,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know, 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow ; 
For  he  to  Greenland  sailed,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold, 
Yet  saw  not  danger,  dangers  he'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood. 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 
And  he,  too,  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  ; 
For  now  he  foimd  the  danger,  felt  the  pain. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

He  called  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — *  Thomas,  I  must  die ; 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing  go  1  if  not,  this  trifle  take. 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  I  must  die-— blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on ! 
Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone ; 
Oh,  give  me  that  I  and  let  me  not  despair — 
One  last  fond  look— and  now  repeat  the  prayer.' 

He  had  his  wish,  and  more.    I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  &int-— 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doubling  aa  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and  half-succeeding,  said, 
'  Yes,  I  must  die ' — and  hope  for  ever  fl^. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him  ;  tender  thoughts  mean- 
time 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  praved,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  ; 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer. 
Apart  she  sighed,  alone  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  foi^t 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — *  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink.' 


A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 

A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  neard ; 

She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 

And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair  ; 

Livelv  he  seemed,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew. 

The  niendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few; 

Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall, 

But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all. 

When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 

Peculiar  people-— death  has  made  them  dear. 

He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  pressed, 

And  fondly  whispered, '  Thou  must  go  to  rest.' 

*  I  go,'  he  said,  but  as  he  spoke  she  found 

His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound  ; 

Then  gazed  affrifhtened,  but  she  caught  a  last, 

A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  past. 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above. 
Neatly  engraved,  an  ofiering  of  her  love  : 


For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed. 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead. 
She  would  have  grieved  had  they  piesomed  to  sparo 
The  least  assistanoe — ^'twas  her  proper  care. 
Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  lit^ 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found  ; 
Then  go  a^in,  and  thus  her  hour  employ, 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy. 

lAn  EnglUh  Fmr-^ptiei.'] 
[From  '  Tales'— LoveriB  Journey.] 

On  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied: 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen. 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between: 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straitened  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide. 
That  fireta  and  hurries  to  the  opposing  side; 
The  rushes  sharp  that  on  the  borders  grow. 
Bend  their  brown  flowerets  to  the  str»un  below, 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  proness  slow: 
Here  a  grave  Flora  scarcely  deigns  to  oloom. 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume; 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  aro  spread, 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed. 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh. 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound, 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound; 
Nor  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  plowing  sun; 
Birds,  save  a  wateiy  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  diirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  ran. 

Again,  the  country  was  inclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side; 
Where,  lo  1  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared, 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  reaied; 
'Twas  open  spread  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat. 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet; 
While  yet  OrUuido  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  afiected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feigned  apprehension  in  her  eyes; 
Trained,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  marked  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race. 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expressed 
The  vice  implant^  in  her  youthful  breast; 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came, 
Who  seemed  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  travelWs  face. 
Within  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh,  * 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply. 
Watched  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stwA  dejected  by; 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowed  from  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coax«e  indulgence  fed, 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dressed. 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  mfant  at  her  breast; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained. 
Of  vigour  palsied,  and  of  beauty  stained; 
Her  bloodshot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  turned,  and  seemed  her  wants  to  state, 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid.    Her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  state  engrossed  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look;  with  such  she  standsit 
And  reads  the  milkmaid's  fortune  in  her  hands, 
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Tncing  the  lines  of  life;  Msumed  through  yean, 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wean; 
With  hard  and  sayage  eye  she  Tiews  the  food. 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood. 
LiMt  in  the  group,  the  woni-out  giandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  liying  but  l^  fits; 
Useleai,  despised,  his  worthless  laboun  done, 
Aad  hsif-protected  b^  the  yicious  son. 
Who  half-supports  hun,  he  with  heayy  glance 
Views  the  youof  ruifians  who  around  him  dance, 
And,  by  the  satmess  in  his  face,  i^pean 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  yean; 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  Tice,  deceit, 
Mast  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  dieat; 
VThai  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain, 
Spoii  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain, 
£re  they  like  Mm  approach  their  latter  end. 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! 

lOradual  Appna/Aa  of  Age-I 
[From '  Tales  of  the  HaU.'] 

Six  yean  had  passed,  and  forty  ere  the  six. 

When  time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks ; 

The  locks  once  comely  in  a  rirgin's  sight. 

Locks  of  pure  brown,  displayed  the  encroaching  white ; 

The  blood,  onoe  fenrid,  now  to  cool  began, 

And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man. 

I  rode  or  walked  as  I  was  wont  before, 

Bat  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 

A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat ; 

A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 

I  ahowed  my  struiger  guest  those  hiUs  sublime, 

But  said, '  The  riew  is  poor ;  we  need  not  climb.' 

At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 

The  eold  neat  parlour  and  Qie  gakj  glazed  bed : 

At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 

And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed. 

I  oaased  to  hunt ;  mv  horses  pleased  me  less — 

My  dinner  more ;  I  learned  to  play  at  chess. 

1  took  my  6of  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 

Was  disappomted  that  I  did  not  shoot. 

My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose. 

And  blessed  the  shower  that  gare  me  not  to  choose : 

In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on ; 

The  actiTe  arm,  the  agile  hand,  were  gone ; 

Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew. 

And  new  <ualike  to  forms  and  fashions  new. 

I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose ; 

I  numbered  peaches,  looked  how  stocks  arose ; 

Told  the  same  stoiy  oil — in  short,  began  to  prose. 

iSong  of  the  Crtuxd  Afaidm.} 


[From  the 
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Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

About  my  room,  about  my  bed ; 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  burning  brow  inst^Ml ; 
As  flowen  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed. 
And  ereiy  dar  their  sweets  renew. 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 

0  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath  1 
Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier. 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
Ill  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill. 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know. 
Where  runs  &e  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upon  its  gniTelly  bed  below : 
There  violets  on  the  borden  blow. 

And  insects  their  soft  light  display. 
Till,  as  the  morning  sunb^ms  glow. 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 


That  is  the  grave  to  Lucv  shown ; 

The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand; 
The  green  cold  moes  above  it  grown, 

Unplucked  of  all  but  maiden  hand. 
In  virgin  earth,  till  then  unturned. 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid ; 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spumed. 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 

There  will  the  lark,  the  lamb,  in  sport. 

In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play : 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort, 

As  innocent,  out  not  so  gay. 
I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown, 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round, 

C^  on  my  vrasted  limbs  be  thrown. 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep, 

In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
llirough  which  the  ringed  earth-worms  creep. 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey. 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  sad  marriage  rites  b^n, 
And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame. 

Press  the  vile  mouldering  masses  in. 

Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care — 

1  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afllict  me  there. 

But  oh !  they  tox  and  tease  me  now  I 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

That  man  a  maiden's  grare  may  trace, 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone. 

And  lei  affection  find  the  place  1 

[ShOcket  ofAvtwmn.'} 

[From  the  samcj 

It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky. 

And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  the  aidmiring  eye, 

As  a  rich  beauty  when  her  bloom  is  lost, 

Appean  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 

The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  strayed. 

Not  yet  erect,  the  wandcsar's  way  betrayed ; 

Showen  of  the  night  had  swelled  the  deepening  rill. 

The  morning  breeze  had  urged  the  quickening  mill ; 

Assembled  rooks  had  wing^  their  seaward  flight, 

By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night. 

While  proudly  o'er  them  hunff  the  steady  kite. 

Then  turned  them  back,  and  left  the  noisy  throng. 

Nor  deigned  to  know  them  as  he  sailed  along. 

Long  yellow  leaves,  from  osien,  strewed  around, 

Choked  the  dull  stream,  and  hushed  its  feeble  sound, 

While  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  loftier  trees. 

Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease  ; 

But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply. 

And  said  aloud, '  Yes  ;  doubtless  we  must  die.' 

'  We  must,'  said  Richard  ;  *  and  we  would  not  live 

To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  giro  ; 

But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold; 

The  mom  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold: 

There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene. 

At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene; 

Sounds,  too,  delight  us — each  disooidant  tone 

Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone; 

This  hollow  wind,  this  rustling  of  the  brook. 

The  farm-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon  oak — 

See,  the  axe  falls  ! — now  listen  to  the  stroke: 

That  gun  itself,  that  murden  all  this  peace. 

Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must  cease. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf: 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roared  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showen  the 
floods: 
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All  gneo  wu  TUiahed  UTa  of  pine  uid  jew, 
Thftt  atitl  duplajed  their  mcluicholf  hue; 
SftTc  the  gnta  hall;  with  iU  berrie*  red, 
And  the  gnen  moM  thU  o'er  the  gnrel  ipieod. 


There  u  >  poetrj  of  taste  u  well  ac  of  the  pu- 
■ioni,  which  con  only  be  reliihed  b;  the  iatellectiul 
cluiet,  hnt  ii  capable  of  impartiHK  exquuite  plei- 
lure  to  tboie  wbo  bave  the  key  to  ita  hidden 
mjiteriei.  It  ii  >oD]ewbat  akio  to  that  delicate 
appreciation  of  the  &ie  arts,  or  of  miuic,  which  in 
aome  men  amounta  to  almost  a  new  aenie.  Ma 
Samcbl  liooGRa,  author  of  tbe  Pleatwct  of  Metmry, 
may  be  conaidered  a  rotary  of  this  achool  of  refine- 
ment We  have  everywhere  in  hi*  worka  a  daaaic 
and  gracefiil  beaaty ;  no  aloveaiy  or  obscure  tinea  \ 
fine  cabinet  picture*  of  soil  and  mellow  lustre ;  and 
occasionally  trains  of  thought  and  association  that 
awaken  or  recall  tender  and  heroic  feelings.  His 
diction  is  dear  and  poliahed — flniahed  with  fcreat 
care  and  tcnipulous  nicety.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
niuat  be  admitted  that  he  has  no  forcible  or  original 
imention,  no  deep  pathos  that  thrills  the  soul,  and 
no  kindling  energy  that  flres  the  imagiDation.  Ii 
hi*  shadowy  poem  of  Cultmbui,  he  seems  often  tc 
verge  on  the  aublime,  but  does  not  attain  it  Hit 
bte  works  are  his  best  Parts  of  Huaaa  Life  pos- 
aess  deeper  feeling  than  are  to  be  fonnd  io  the 
'  PleMDres  of  Memory ;'  and  in  the  easy  half  con- 
versational sketches  <^liis  Itah/,  there  are  dehghtful 
glimpies  of  Italian  life,  and  scenery,  and  old  tradi- 
tions. The  poet  was  an  accomplislied  traveller,  * 
lover  of  the  &ir  and  good,  and  a  worshipper  of  the 
classic  glories  of  the  past  The  life  of  Mr  Roger* 
has  been  as  calm  and  felidtous  as  his  poetry:  he 
has  for  more  than  half  a  century  matntainm  his 
place  in  our  naCionvl  literature.  He  was  bom 
Newington  Green,  a  village  now  induded  in  t... 
growing  vastness  of  London,  in  the  year  1769.  His 
father  (well-known  and  respected  among  the  dissen- 
ters) was  a  banker  by  praftssioa;  and  the  poet 
after  a  carefnl  private  education,  was  introduced 
into  the  banking  eitablUhmeut,  of  whidi  he  is  still 
a  partner.  He  was  fixed  In  his  determiDation  of  he- 
coming  a  poet  hy  the  perusal  of  Beattie's  Minstrel, 
when  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  ILs  boyish 
enthnsiasm  led  him  also  to  aigh  &r  an  interview 
with  Dr  Johnson,  and  to  attain  thia,  he  twice  pre- 
sented himaelf  at  the  door  of  Johnson's  well-known 
honse  in  Bdt  Court  Fleet  Street  On  the  tint 
occasion  the  great  moralist  was  not  at  home ;  and 
tbe  second  time,  after  he  had  rung  the  bell,  the' 
heart  of  the  yonog  aspirant  mia^ve  him,  and  he 
retreated  without  waiting  for  the  acrvant    Ki^ers 

was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Hotwithstanding 
the  proverbial  loughnes*  of  Johnson's  manner,  we 
have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  Battered  by  this 
instance  of  youthful  admiration,  and  would  have 
reoeivcd  his  intended  visitor  with  fatherly  kindneaa 
and  aflhction.  Mr  Kogers  appeared  as  an  author  in 
1T86,  tbe  same  year  that  witnessed  the  glorious 
advent  of  Burns.  The  production  of  Rogera  was  a 
thin  quarto  of  a  few  pages,  sa  Odtto  Svoeittitiim, 
and  other  poem  a.  In  179!  he  produced  the 'Plea- 
sures of  Memory ;'  io  IB13  tbe  '  Voyage  of  Colum- 
bus' (a  lVagment)i  and  in  1814  Jocfw/iH,  a  tale, 
published  in  conjunction  with  Byron's  Lara- 
Like  morning  brought  by  night. 


In  1S19  appeared  '  Human  Lif^'  and  in  I8SS  'Italy,' 
a  descriptive  poem  in  blank  verse.    Tbe  collected   | 
worka  of  Mr  Rogers  have  been  published  in  vai 
forma — one  of  them  contsining  vignette  engravingi   \ 
from  designs  by  Stothard,  and  forming  no  irw 
siderable  trophy  of  British  art    The  poet  has  b 
enabled  to  cnltivate  his  &vourite  tastes,  to  enricb   I 
hi*  liooic  in  St  James's  Hace  with  tome  of  Ibe 


finest  and  rarest  picture*,  hosts,  hooks,  and  gemi. 
and  to  entertain  hi*  friends  with  a  generous  i  ' 
unoatentatious  hospitality.  lUa  coaversatioo  is  rich 
and  varioua,  abounding  in  wit,  eloquence,  shrewd 
obeervation,  and  interesting  persood  anecdote.  He 
has  been  familiar  with  almost  every  distinguished 
author,  orator,  and  artist  for  the  last  forty  ye< 
Perhaps  no  siogle  individual  has  had  ao  many  works 
dedicated  to  hiio  as  memorials  of  friendship  vt  ad- 
miration. It  is  gratifying  to  mention,  uiat  hli 
benevolence  is  equalto  histaste  :  his  bounty  soothed 
and  relieved  the  deathbed  of  Slieridan,  and  it  now 
exerted  to  a  large  extent  annually,  in  behalf  of  enf- 
fering  or  unfriended  talent 

Nature  denied  him  much, 
But  gave  him  at  hi*  birth  what  moat  he  ralaes: 
A  passionate  love  for  music,  Kulpturo,  painting. 
For  poetry,  the  Ungus^  of  tbe  ^>ds. 
Far  all  things  here,  or  grand  or  beautiful, 
A  setting  aun,  a  lake  among  the  mountains, 
The  light  of  an  ingenuoua  rountenanee. 
And,  what  transcends  them  all,  a  noble  action. 

IWs. 

[Frvn  iKt '  FUanta  <^  if  OHOry.'] 
Twilight's  soft  dew*  steal  o'er  the  village  green. 
With  magic  tin  hi  to  harmonise  the  scene. 
Stilled  ia  (he  hum  that  thrau^  the  hamlet  broke. 
When  round  the  mina  of  their  ancient  o«k 
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The  peManto  flocked  to  hear  the  miiiBtrel  pUj, 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  are  fled ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  all  are  fled;  yet  still  I  linger  here! 
\Vliat  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear  I 

Mark  yon  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  trees, 
Whose  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  casement,  arched  with  iry's  brownest  shade. 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  conreyed. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown  court, 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  through  the  fractured  pediment  reTcaled, 

Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely  sculptured  shield. 

The  martin's  old  hereditary  nest. 

Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallowed  guest! 

«  *  * 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene, 

The  tangled  wood-walk  and  the  tufted  green! 

Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live! 

Cloth^  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  give. 

Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assisns  bielow, 

To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know; 

Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm. 

When  nature  fades  and  life  forgets  to  charm; 

Thee  would  the  Muse  invoke! — to  thee  belong 

The  sage's  precept  and  the  poet's  song. 

What  soflened  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 

When  o'er  the  landscape  Time's  meek  twilight  steals! 

As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day, 

Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play; 

Thy  tempered  gleams  of  happiness  resigned. 

Glance  on  the  darkened  mirror  of  the  mind. 

The  school's  lone  porch,  with  reverend  mosses  gray, 

Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 

Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn. 

Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn: 

Unheard  ^e  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 

When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 

Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 

Some  little  friendithip  formed  and  cherished  here; 

And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 

With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreams. 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 
The  gipsy's  fagot — ^there  we  stood  and  gazed; 
Gazed  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe. 
Her  tattered  mantle  and  her  hood  of  straw; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  cauldron  brimming  o'er; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
Imps  in  the  bam  with  mousing  owlets  bred, 
From  rifled  roost  at  nifhtly  revel  fed; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flashed  through  locks  of  blackest 

shade. 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bayed: 
And  heroes  fled  the  sibyl's  muttered  call, 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  wall. 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view, 
How  throbbed  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and  fears. 
To  lean  the  colour  of  my  future  years! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushed  my  breast; 

This  truth  once  known — ^to  bless  is  to  be  blest! 

W^e  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way 

(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver-^y), 

Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt. 

And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt: 

As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 

And  sighed  to  think  that  little  was  no  more. 

He  brsathed  his  prayer, '  Lone  may  such  goodness  live  !* 

Twas  all  he  gave— 'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 
«  »  ♦ 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  exploit; 

From  Reason's  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 


What  diflTerent  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind ! 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought; 
Oh  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

The  adventurous  boy  that  asks  his  little  share. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer. 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeze. 
The  village-common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 
The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep; 
All  rouse  Reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before, 
And,  with  the  sons  of  Science,  wooed  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swelled  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  firm  yet  fond  adieu. 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe. 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved — such  tears  he  shed. 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer-beauty  fled. 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast. 
Long  watched  the  streaming  signal  from  the  mast; 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye. 
And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  evening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowlv  dawu«i  the  day. 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eyes  had  blessed  the  beacon's  glimmering  height, 
That  faintly  tipped  the  feathery  surge  with  light; 
But  now  the  mom  with  orient  hues  portrayed 
Each  castled  cliff  and  brown  monastic  shade : 
All  touched  the  talisman's  resistless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the  wing ! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire, 
As  summer-clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  home-felt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's 

sigh; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  relate. 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey. 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause. 
For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  Hope  could  grant  no  more. 
And  chains  and  torture  hailed  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart; 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms  in  Tempo's  classic  vale 
Glance  through  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale; 
In  wild  Vauciuse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell. 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell. 
'Twas  ever  thus.    Young  Ammon,  when  he  sought 
Where  Ilium  stood,  and  where  Pelides  fought, 
Sat  at  the  helm  himself.    No  meaner  hand 
Steered  through  the  waves,  and  when  he  struck  the 

land. 
Such  in  his  soul  the  ardour  to  explore, 
Pelides-like,  he  leaped  the  first  ashore. 
'Twas  ever  thus.    As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 
We  bless  the  3hade,  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom : 
So  TuUy  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
On  the  rade  stone  to  trace  the  trath  sublime  ; 
When  at  his  feet  in  honoured  dust  disclosed. 
The  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  hung 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  roves 
His  ruined  Tusculan's  romantic  noves  t 
In  Rome's  great  foram,  who  but  neaia  him  roll 
His  moral  tiiunden  o'er  the  subject  soul  I 

And  hence  that  calm  deliffht  the  portrait  gives : 
We  gaze  on  every  feature  till  it  lives! 
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Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid; 
And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade ! 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep, 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  fatheSr's  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoaxy  grandsire  smiles  the  hoar  away, 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  same  at  play; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy. 
Forgets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
Each  milder  virtue,  and  each  softer  grace; 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo-touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast; 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside. 
And  wake  the  tear  to  Pity's  self  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain-clifis  no  more, 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild 
Which  on  those  clifis  his  infant  hours  beguiled. 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  charm: 
Say  why  Vespasian  loved  his  Sabine  farm? 
Why  great  Navarre,  when  France  and  freedom  bled, 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest-shedt 
When  Dioclesian's  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resigned. 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade? 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne, 
To  muse  with  monks  tmlettered  and  unknown. 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew  ? 
What  claimed  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppressed. 

Undamped  by  time,  the  generous  Instinct  glows 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows; 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest, 
On  evex^  form  of  varied  life  impressed. 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail : 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale, 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound. 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
Leaned  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed, 
From  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeathed. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined. 
And  on  the  scathed  oak  warred  the  winter-wind; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleamed  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way ; 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear. 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry, 
The  track  that  shunned  his  sad  inquiring  eye; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent. 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charmed  hand  the  careless  rein  resigned, 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  altered  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain-storm; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  1 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet  I 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  aU  that  knew  him  know  his  face  no  more, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute  eloquence  wluch  passes  speech. 
And  see,  the  master  out  returns  to  die ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly  ? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of  earth. 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth, 
These,  when  to  ^ard  Misfortune's  sacred  grave, 
Will  firm  Fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest  or  the  vows  of  lovo ! 


Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her 

flight? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations  blessed  the  sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise, 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies : 
Tis  vainl  through  ether's  pathless  wild  she  goes. 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walls  attest. 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief. 
With  looks  that  asked,  yet  dared  not  hope  relief. 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  Valour  dung. 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  'twas  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die. 
Crushed,  by  her  meagre  hand  when  welcomed  from  the 
sky. 

Hark  I  the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow  horn. 
Blithe  to  salute  the  suimy  smile  of  monu 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  souroe. 
'TIS  noon — 'tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  uought^ 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind; 
Its  orb  BO  full,  its  vision  so  confined  I 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  oellf 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swelll 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  due 
Of  summer-scents,  that  charmed  her  as  she  flew? 
Hul,  Memory,  hail!  thy  uni venal  reign 

Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain. 

♦  •  • 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  mondng-hour. 
Than  when  the  shades  of  Time  serenely  fall 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace 
St^  fix)m  each  year  a  melancholy  grace! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreien  land ; 
And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  brother's  snulc. 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle ; 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest, 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast ; 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  viewed. 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude, 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh. 

With  every  claim  of  close  affinity  1 

*  «  • 

Hail,  Memory,  hail!  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures  shine  1 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  1 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  oar  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer-visions  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  doud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  mdts  away  I 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  weU-spent  bourt 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Pour  roimd  her  path  a  stream  of  living  Ught ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  Virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  aze  blast  1 

[From  *  Human  Life,*} 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky, 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  noontide  lullaby; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jests  resound ; 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there. 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  pnjv. 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 
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A  feir  short  yean,  and  then  theee  sounds  shall  hail 

The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  rale ; 

So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  jrield  the  broad  sirloin ; 

The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine ; 

And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 

'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 

The  nurse  shall  ciy,  of  all  her  ills  belled, 

*  Twas  on  her  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled.' 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breexe ; 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white;  and  hynms  be  sung. 
And  riolets  scattered  round;  and  old  and  young. 
In  erery  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green. 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene, 
While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side, 
Mores  in  her  rirgin  veil  the  gentle  bride. 

And  onoe,  alas!  nor  in  a  £stant  hour. 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weeping  heard  where  only  joy  has  been ; 
When,  by  ms  children  borne,  and  from  his  door, 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 
He  ruts  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  human  life;  so  gliding  on. 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 
Tet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange. 
As  full,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wonderous  diange. 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require. 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire ; 
As  any  sung  of  old,  in  hall  or  bower. 

To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour ! 

*  «  * 

The  day  arrives,  the  moment  wished  and  feared ; 
The  child  is  bom,  by  many  a  pang  endeared. 
And  now  the  mothers  ear  has  caught  his  czy ; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye! 
He  come»— she  clasps  him.    To  her  bosom  pressed. 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest. 

Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows ! 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows! 
Ab  to  her  lips  she  lifS  the  lovely  boy. 
What  answering  looks  of  B3rmpathy  and  joy  I 
j  He  walks,  he  speaks.    In  many  a  broken  word 
I  His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 
,  And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies, 
,  When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
I  Locked  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flune 
\  (lliat  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue). 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  cUngs, 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings. 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove, 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love! 

But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care. 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer. 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  tnere  1 
And  now  the  yolume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — ^now  many  a  written  thought 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet, 
His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeavour  to  repeat. 

[Fnm  '  The  Voyage  of  C)Wimi«».'] 

The  sails  were  furled;  with  many  a  melting  close. 
Solemn  and  slow  the  evening  anthem  rose. 
Rose  to  the  Viigin.    Twas  the  hour  of  day. 
When  setting  suns  o'er  summer  seas  display 
A  path  of  glory,  opening  in  the  west 
To  golden  climes  and  islands  of  the  blest ; 
And  human  voices,  on  the  silent  air. 
Went  o'er  the  waves  in  songs  of  gladness  there  I 

Chosen  of  men  1    Twas  wine,  at  noon  of  night. 
First  from  the  prow  to  hail  the  glimmering  li^t : 


Ik 


(Emblem  of  Truth  divine,  whose  secret  ray 
Enters  the  soul  and  makes  the  darkness  day  I) 
*  Pedro !  Rodrigo !  there  methought  it  shone ! 
There — in  the  west  I  and  now,  akis!  'tis  gone ! — 
Twas  aU  a  dream !  we  gaze  and  gaze  in  vain ! 
But  mark  and  speak  not,  there  it  comes  again ! 
It  moves ! — what  form  unseen,  what  being  there 
With  torch-like  lustre  fires  the  murky  air? 
His  instincts,  passions,  say,  how  like  our  own ! 
Oh !  when  will  day  reveal  a  world  unknown !' 
Long  on  the  deep  the  mists  of  morning  lay. 
Then  rose,  revealing  as  they  roUed  away 
Half-circling  hiUs,  whose  everlasting  woods 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods : 
And  say,  when  aU,  to  holy  transport  given. 
Embraced  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  Heayen, 
When  one  and  all  of  us,  repentant,  ran, 
And,  on  our  faces,  blessed  Uie  wondrous  man ; 
Say,  was  I  then  deceived,  or  from  tiie  skies 
Burst  on  my  ear  seraphic  harmonies ! 
'  Glory  to  Qod !'  unnumbered  roices  sung, 
'  Glory  to  God  1'  the  vales  and  mountains  rung, 
Voices  that  hailed  creation's  primal  mom. 
And  to  the  shepherds  sung  a  Saviour  bom. 

Slowly,  bareheaded,  through  the  surf  we  bore 
The  sacred  cross,  and,  kneeling,  kissed  the  shore. 
But  what  a  scene  was  there !  Nymphs  of  romance. 
Youths  graceful  as  the  fawn,  with  eager  glance, 
Spring  from  the  glades,  and  down  the  idleys  peep. 
Then  headlong  rush,  bounding  from  steep  to  steep. 
And  clap  their  hands,  exclaiming  as  they  run, 
<  Come  and  behold  the  Children  of  the  Sun !' 
When  hark,  a  signal  shot  i    The  voice,  it  came 
Over  the  sea  in  £tfkne8S  and  in  flame ! 
They  saw,  they  heard;  and  up  the  highest  hiU, 
As  in  a  picture,  aU  at  once  were  stiU ! 
Creatures  so  fair,  in  garments  strangely  wrought. 
From  citadels,  with  Heaven's  own  thunder  fraught, 
Checked  their  light  footsteps— «tatue-like  they 

stood 
As  worshipped  forms,  the  Genii  of  the  Wood ! 

At  length  the  speU  dissolves !    The  warrior's  lance 
Rings  on  the  tortoise  with  wild  dissoiumce  I 
And  see,  the  regal  plumes,  the  couch  of  state ! 
StiU  where  it  moves  the  wise  in  council  wait ! 
See  now  home  forth  the  monstrous  mask  of  gold. 
And  ebon  chair  of  many  a  serpent-fold ; 
These  now  exchanged  for  gifts  that  thrice  surpass 
The  wondrous  ring,  and  lamp,  and  horse  of  brass. 
What  long-drawn  tube  transports  the  gazer  home, 
Kindling  with  stars  at  noon  the  ethereal  dome ! 
'TIS  hero:  and  here  droles  of  solid  light 
Charm  with  another  self  the  cheated  sight; 
As  man  to  man  another  self  disclose. 
That  now  with  terror  starts,  with  triumph  glows ! 
Then  Cora  came,  the  youngest  of  her  race. 
And  in  her  hands  she  hid  her  lovely  face ; 
Yet  oft  by  stealth  a  timid  glance  she  cast. 
And  now  with  playful  step  the  mirror  passed. 
Each  bright  reflection  brighter  than  the  last  I 
And  oft  behind  it  flew,  and  oft  before ; 
The  more  she  searched,  pleased  and  perplexed  the 

morel 
And  looked  and  laughed,  and  blushed  with  quick 

surprise! 
Her  lips  aU  mirth,  aU  ecstacy  her  eyes ! 

But  soon  the  telescope  attracts  her  view ; 
And  lo,  her  lover  in  his  Hght  canoe 
Rocking,  at  noontide,  on  the  silent  sea. 
Before  her  lies !    It  cannot,  cannot  be. 
Late  as  he  left  the  shore,  she  lingered  there, 
TiU,  less  and  less,  he  melted  into  air ! 
Sigh  after  sigh  steals  from  her  gentle  frame. 
And  say — that  murmur — was  it  not  his  name  f 
She  turns,  and  thinks,  and,  lost  in  wild  amaze, 
Gazes  again,  and  could  for  ever  gaze ! 
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iGinevra.'] 
[Prom'Italy.T 

If  thou  sliouldflt  eyer  come  b^  choice  or  chance 

To  Modena,  where  etill  religiouslj 

Among  her  ancient  trophies  is  preserved 

Bologna's  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hangs 

Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guinandlnc), 

Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Beggio-^te, 

Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 

Its  noble  eardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 

And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 

Will  long  detun  thee;  through  their  arched  walks. 

Dim,  at  noonday,  discovering  many  a  glimpse 

Of  knights  and  dames,  such  as  in  old  romance, 

And  lovers,  such  as  in  heroic  song, 

Perhaps  the  two,  for  groves  were  their  delight, 

That  m  the  spring-time,  as  alone  they  sat. 

Venturing  together  on  a  tale  of  love. 

Read  only  part  that  day.    A  summer  sun 

Sets  ere  one  half  is  seen;  but,  ere  thou  go, 

Enter  the  house — prithee,  forget  it  not--* 

And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 

Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth. 
The  very  last  of  that  illustrious  race. 
Done  by  Zampieri — ^but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He  who  observes  it,  ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half-open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said  *  Beware!'    Her  vest  of  gold 
'Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot, 
An  emerald-stone  in  evexr  golden  clasp ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls.    But  then  her  face. 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  Innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion, 
An  oaken-chest,  ludf  eaten  by  the  worm, 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture-stories  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
A  diest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor. 
That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true  or  false — 
But  don't  foxget  the  picture;  and  thou  wilt  not. 
When  thou  hast  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  sire. 
Her  mother  dying  of  the  gift  she  ^ve. 
That  precious  gifl,  what  else  remamed  to  him  t 
The  young  Oinevra  was  his  all  in  life, 
Still  as  she  grew,  for  ever  in  his  sight ; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride. 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaiety. 
Her  pranks  we  favourite  theme  of  eveiy  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nune,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy;  but  at  the  bridal  feast. 
When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  was  wanting  there. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  I    Her  father  cried, 
'  'TIS  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love !' 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
'Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, 


Her  ivoxy-tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas  1  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  anything  be  guessed 
But  that  she  was  not  I    Weary  of  nis  iSfe, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and  forthwith 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  lived;  and  long  mightst  thou  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  m  quest  of  something, 
Something  he  could  not  find — ^he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless — ^then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  foigot. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  galleiy,  ' 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  *twai  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
'Why not  remove  it  from  its  lurking  placet' 
Twas  done  as  soon  as  said;  but  on  the  way 
It  burnt,  it  fell;  and  lo,  a  skeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald-stone, 
A  ffolden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold ! 
All  else  had  perished — save  a  nuptial  ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mothei^s  legacy, 
En^ven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
*  Omevra.'    There  then  had  she  fimnd  a  gravel 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy  the  happiest  of  the  happy ; 
When  a  spring-lock  that  lay  in  ambush  tnere, 
Fastened  her  down  for  ever ! 

An  Italian  Song. 

Dear  is  my  little  native  vale. 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  titers; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  eveiy  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  nmtle  bowers, 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  uagrance  round, 
I  charm  the  faixr-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade. 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  ereenwood  shade; 
These  simple  joys  that  never  fail. 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  v^e. 

To  the  Butterftf, 

Child  of  the  sun  I  pursue  thy  rapturous  fli^t, 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lov'st  in  fields  of  light; 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold. 
Quaff  framnt  nectar  from  l^eir  cups  of  gold. 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky. 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstacy ! 
Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept. 
And  such  is  man;  soon  from  his  cell  of  day 
To  buxst  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

WriUtn  tfi  iht  ffis^kauU  (^f  SeoUand^lB\2» 

Blue  was  the  loch,  the  clouds  were  gone, 
Ben-Loroond  in  his  fflory  shone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  thee ;  when  the  bfeeas 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands. 
Thy  kirkyard  wall  among  tiie  trees. 
Where,  my  with  age,  the  dial  stands; 
That  dial  so  well-known  to  me  I 
Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  thee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read. 
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The  fjdi7  isles  fled  far  away; 
That  with  its  woods  and  uplMids  greeo, 
Where  shepherd-hutM  are  dimly  seen, 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  day; 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  oorert  fled. 
And  that,  the  asylum  of  the  dead : 
While,  as  the  boat  went  merrily, 
Mach  of  Rob  Roy  the  boatman  told; 
His  arm  that  fell  below  his  knee, 
His  cattle  ford  and  mountain  hold. 

Tarbat,^  thy  shore  I  climbed  at  last ; 
And,  tJiy  shaay  region  passed. 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  looked  upon  another  flood  ^ 
Great  Ocean's  self!  (Tis  he  who  fills 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills); 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  round, 
Wlio  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground; 
And  speaks,  his  natire  rocks  among. 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell,  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky, 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew. 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half-descried. 
Black  and  huge  aboTe  the  tide; 
The  cliflb  and  promontories  there. 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare; 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Adrancing  as  in  haste  to  meet; 
The  shattoed  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rushed  in  rain, 
Tyrant  of  the  drear  domain; 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep. 
When  day  springs  upward  from  the  deep ! 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight, 
The  prow  wakes  splendour,  and  the  oar. 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before. 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light; 
Olad  sign  and  sure,  for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowexs,  Glenflnnart,  in  the  gale ; 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be. 
That  leads  to  Friendship  and  to  Thee ! 

Oh  blest  retreat,  and  sacred  too ! 
Sacred  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
Tolled  duly  on  the  desert  air. 
And  crosses  decked  thy  summits  blue. 
Oft  like  some  lored  romantic  tale. 
Oft  shall  my  weaiy  mind  recall. 
Amid  the  hum  and  stir  of  men. 
Thy  beechen  groTe  and  waterfidl. 
Thy  ferry  with  its  gliding  sail. 
And  her--the  Lady  of  the  Glen  I 

Pathtm, 
[Fnnn  *  Itsly.*] 

Tk^  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea;' 
Awml  memorials,  but  of  whom  we  know  not. 
The  seaman  iwssing,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  buflialo-driTer,  in  his  shaggy  cloak. 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic,  and  mores  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  alon£  the  crowded  street, 
Temples  of  gods,  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  various  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
The  brazen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice  I 
Time  was  perhaps  the  third  was  sought  for  justice; 
And  here  the  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accuned. 
And  here  the  judges  sat,  and  heard,  and  judged. 

1  Bignifyliig  In  the  QasUo  laagnage  an  isOunns. 

'Loch  Long. 

*  The  templfls  of  Pcttum  are  three  In  number,  snd  have 
mnrlTed,  naaiy  nine  centmies,  the  total  deetructlon  of  the 
city.  Tiaditkm  Is  sUent  oonoeming  them,  but  they  must  have 
existed  now  between  two  snd  three  thousand  yvnn. 


l'_i_--- 


AU  silent  now,  as  in  the  ages  past. 

Trodden  under  foot,  and  mingled  dust  with  dust. 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea^ 
While,  by  some  spell  rendered  invisible. 
Or,  if  approached,  approached  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remained 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre. 
Waiting  the  appointed  time  !    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right, 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus. 
But  with  thick  iry  hung,  or  branching  fern. 
Their  iron-brown  o'erspread  with  brightest  verdure  I 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground;  and  am  I  here  at  last! 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticos. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove, 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs,  and,  half-way  up. 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  giewf 
A  cloudy  region,  bUck  and  desolate. 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
'Mid  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost 
(Tumine  to  thee,  divine  philosophy, 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul). 
Sailed  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
For  Athens;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Pa»tan  ^idens,  slacked  her  course. 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore. 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
'Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towen, 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  tiie  west. 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory  I    Now,  coiled  up, 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them ;  the  she-wolf 
Suckles  her  young  ;  and  as  alone  I  stand 
In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  elements 
Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  covering. 
How  solemn  is  the  stillness  !     Nothing  stirs 
Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sine; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  grass. 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  spring. 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Athwart  the  innumerable  columns  flung). 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told. 
Led  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place.1 

Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  ^>peared. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scattered  as  in  scorn; 
And  what  within  them  I    What  but  in  the  midst 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur. 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another ! 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear. 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 


T6 


Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly; 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away  I 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

Oh,  if  you  know  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh. 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 

1  They  tie  said  to  have  been  dlaoovered  by  socldent  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 
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A  willowj  brook,  that  turoi  a 
With  manj  a.  fall,  Bhall  linger  near. 
The  gwnlloir  ofl  beneath  mj  thatch 
Shall  tiritter  from  her  claj-built  oeit ; 
Oft  ahall  the  pilgrim  lifl  the  latch. 
And  ghaie  mj  meal,  a  urclrania  gueat. 
Around  my  iTied  porch  shall  spring 
E^h  fragrant  flower  that  drinka  the  dew; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wh«l,  afaail  aing 
Id  nuaet  gown  and  apron  blue. 
The  Tillage  church,  among  the  treea, 
Where  first  our  maxriMe  towb  were  giren. 
With  meny  peols  shall  swell  the  breeze. 
And  point  with  taper  spiro  to  hearen. 

Oh  that  the  chemist 'a  magic  art 
Could  crjitsUiae  tliii  socicd  treaaure  1 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 
A  secret  aource  of  pensiTe  pleasure. 
The  little  brilliant,  ere  It  fell. 
Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe'a  eye ; 
Then,  trembling,  left  its  ooral  cell— 
The  spring  of  Sensibility  I 
Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light. 
In  thee  the  raya  of  Virtue  shine ; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright. 
Than  any  gem  that  ^Ids  the  mine. 
Benign  restorer  of  the  aoul  I 
Who  ever  fliedt  to  bring  relief. 
When  fint  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  Lore  or  Pity,  Joy  or  Grief. 
The  sage's  and  the  poet'a  theme. 
In  ere^  clime.  In  eietj  age  ; 
Thou  chann'at  in  Fancy's  idle  dream. 
In  Reason'a  philosophic  page. 
That  Tery  law  which  moulds  ■  lear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  lie  source. 
That  law  preserrea  the  Huth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 


WiLLUK  WoBDiwoRTH,  the  greate«t  of  mete- 
pfayslcil  poeU,  ii  a  native  o(  Cockennoutli,  in  the 
county  of  Camberland,  where  be  wu  boni  on  the 
7th  of  April  1770.  His  parents  were  enabled  to 
beitow  upon  tlielc  children  the  advantages  of  a 
complete  edacation  (hii  father  was  law-agent  to 
Lord  Lonsdale),  and  the  poet  and  his  brother  (now 
Dr  Chriitopbcr  Wordsworth,  long  master  of  Trini^ 
college),  oner  being  some  years  at  Hawkeaworth 
school,  in  Lancashire,  were  sent  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  William  was  entered  of  St  John's  in 
1787.  Poetry  has  been  with  him  the  early  and 
almost  the  sulc  business  of  bia  life.  Having  finished 
bis  academical  course,  and  taken  hia  degree,  he  tra- 
velled for  a  abort  time ;  and  marrying  an  amiable 
lady,  his  couain,  acttled  down  among  the  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Westmoreland.  A  gentleman  dying 
in  his  neighbourhood  k-n  him  a  handsome  legacy ; 
other  bequests  fullowed;  and  about  181*.  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  noble  family  of  Lowthcr  procured  for 
the  poet  the  easy  and  luorative  situation  of  Distri- 
butor of  Stamps,  which  left  the  greater  part  of  hia 


laoreate,  in  the  room  oT  his  decensed  and  illastrions 
friend  Soathey.  His  residence  at  Rydal  Mount  bu 
been  trnly  a  poetical  retirement 

Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold. 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheer*  ; 

The  common  growth  of  mother  mth 
Suffices  mo — her  teotn,  her  mirth. 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

rhe  dragon's  wing, 

!  shall  not  covet  fo 

If  1  along  that  lowly  way 

With  s^patbetic  heart  may  stray. 

And  with  a  soul  of  power.  1 1 

Wordsworth  appcnred  as  a  poet  in  his  tweoty-UiirH  I 

year.  1793.    The  title  of  his  flrat  work  wu  TV  I 
Evtn'mg  Walk,  and  Deacriptm  Skeldia.    Hie  walk 

is  among  the    mountains   of  Westinoreland ;  the  !  I 

sketches  refer  to  a  tour  made  in  Switzerland  by  :; 

the  poet  and  hia  friend,  the  Ber.  R.  Jones,  (fellow  of  i ' 
St  .John'a  college.     The  poetry  Is  of  the  style  of 

Goldamith  1  bat  description  predomiuleB  over  IB-  J 

flection.    The  enthusiastic  dreams  of  libcr^  which  . 


Oh  rive,  great  God,  to  freedom'a  wave*  to  ride  ' 

BublimB  o'er  conquest,  avarice,  and  pride  ;  ' 

To  sweep  where  pleasure  decks  her  guilty  bowers,  [ 

And  dork  oppression  builds  her  thick-ribbed  towns  j  I 
Givetliem,b«ieath  their  breast,  while  gladness  springs. 

To  brood  the  nations  o'er  with  Nile-like  wingi ;  ! 
And  giant  tbat  eiery  sceptred  child  of  clay 

Who  cries,  presumptuous, '  Here  their  tides  ahall  stay,  r 

the  affrighted  shore,  j 
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Wordiworth,  ud  dedffDed  by  him  u  an  experiment 
how  &r  •  fim^leT  kind  of  poeby  than  that  in  use 
would  adbrd  peimaneDt  intelett  to  readen.  The 
hnmtdeat  nilyecta,  he  (Xmteiided,  were  St  for  poetiy, 
and  the  Unguage  should  be  thkt  '  really  uied  hy 
men.'  The  fine  fabric  of  poetic  diction  which  gene- 
istjon*  of  the  tuncftil  tribe  had  been  laborioualy 
rearuig,  he  propoaed  to  deitroy  altogether.  The 
iKDgaage  of  homble  and  ruatic  life,  ariaing  ont  of 
repeated  experience  and  regular  feelinga,  be  con- 
rid(3«d  to  be  a  more  permanent  and  for  more  philo- 
aophical  language  than  that  which  ii  frequently 
■abatitated  for  it  bj  poeU.  The  attempt  of  Words- 
worth waa  either  totallj'  neglected  or  aiiailed  with 
ridiciil&  The  tranaition  from  the  refined  and  len- 
Htnfntn'  achool  of  Tcrae,  with  aelect  and  poliabed 


neu,  and  hy  the  mixtore  of  ludicroua  imagci  and 
aaaodatiooi  with  pawagea  c^  tendemeaa  and  pathoa, 
wu  too  violent  to  escape  ridicule  or  iniure  general 
lucceaa.  It  waa  often  impoaaible  to  tell  whether  the 
poet  meant  to  be  comic  or  tender,  •erioas  i 
ludicroua ;  while  the  choice  of  hia  aubjecta  and  illua- 
trationa,  inatead  of  being  regarded  a«  genuine  aim-  ' 
plidt;,  had  an  appearance  of  aiUineaa  or  aflectation.  | 
The  &alta  of  hia  worst  ballada  were  so  glaring, 
Uiat  they  oTerpowered,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  ; 
simple  natural  beauties,  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
humanity,  with  which  they  were  accompanied.  It 
waa  a  first  experiment,  and  it  was  made  without 
any  regard  for  existing  prejudioea  or  feelinga,  or 
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wish  to  condliatE.  The  poema,  howeter,  were  read 
by  aome.  Two  more  Tolumea  were  added  in  1807  -, 
and  it  waa  seen  that,  whatever  might  be  the  theory 
rf  the  poet,  he  puaseaied  a  lein  of  pure  and  eialt^ 
deacription  and  meditation  which  it  was  Impoasiblc 
not  to  feel  and  admire.  The  influence  of  nature 
upon  man  was  his  fsToarite  theme ;  and  though 
aometimes  unintelligible  fi*om  his  idealism,  be  was 
alao,  on  other  occasions,  just  and  profound.  His 
worship  of  nature  was  ennobling  and  impresaiTe.  In 
teal  aimiJicit)',  however,  Wordsworth  is  inferior  to 
Cowper,  Goldsmith,  and  many  others.  He  has 
triumphed  as  a  poet,  in  spite  of  hia  own  theory.  As 
the  circle  of  his  admirers  waa  gradnalljr  extending, 
he  cootinned  to  supply  it  with  f^h  materials  of  a 
highar  order.  In  1814  appeared  The  £jmrnm,  a 
phOoaophical  poem  in  blank  verse,  by  far  the  noblest 
pradoetlon  of  the  anthor,  and  containing  passages 
of  aentiment,  description,  and  pure  eloqnence,  not 
excelled  by  any  living  poet,  while  ita  spirit  of  en- 
lightened hnrnani^  and  Christian  benevolence — ex- 
tending over  all  ranks  of  sentient  and  animated 
being — iinparta  to  the  poem  a  pecoUarlj  aacied  and 


elevated  character.  The  influence  of  Wordsworth 
on  the  poetry  of  his  age  has  thus  been  as  beneficial 
aa  extensive.  He  has  turned  the  public  taste  tr 
pompons  inanity  to  the  study  of  man  and  natu 
he  has  banished  the  false  and  exaggerated  style  of 
character  and  emotion  which  even  the  genius  of 
Byron  stooped  to  imitate ;  and  he  haa  enlisted  the  sen- 
sibilities and  sympathies  of  his  intellectual  bretliren 
in  favour  of  the  most  expansive  and  kindly  philan 
thropy.  The  plearares  and  grace*  of  hia  mns 
are  all  simple,  pure,  and  lasting.  In  working  oat  < 
the  plan  of  his  '  Excursion,'  the  poet  haa  not,  how- 
ever, escaped  tmm  the  errors  of  his  early  poema. 
Tlie  incongruity  or  want  of  keeping  in  most  of 
Wordsworth's  productions  is  observable  in  thia  ' 
work.  The  principal  character  is  a  poor  Scotch  ' 
pedlar,  who  traverses  the  mountains  in  company 
""ith  the  poet,  and  is  made  to  diaconrae,  w4tb  clerk- 


Ukefl 


Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope. 
It  is  thua  that  the  poet  violates  the  conventional 
rules  of  poetry  and  the  realities  of  life;  for  surely  it   i 
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is  incoDButent  with  truth  and  probability,  that  a 
profound  moralist  and  dialectician  should  be  found 
in  such  a  situation.  In  his  travels  with  the  *  Wan- 
derer,' the  poet  is  introduced  to  a  *  Solitary,*  who 
lives  secludi^  from  the  world,  after  a  life  of  busy 
adventures  and  high  hope,  ending  in  disappointment 
and  disgust  They  all  proceed  to  the  house  of  the 
pastor,  who  (in  the  style  of  Grabbers  Parish  Register) 
recounts  some  of  the  deaths  and  mutations  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  sequestered  valley ;  and  with  a 
description  of  a  visit  made  by  the  three  to  a  neigh- 
bouring lake,  the  poem  concludes.  The  '  Excursion* 
is  an  unfinished  work,  part  of  a  larger  poem,  TAe  Re- 
duu^  *  having  for  its  principal  object  the  sensations 
and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement'  Whether 
the  remainder  of  the  work  will  ever  be  given  to  the 
world,  or  completed  by  the  poet,  is  uncertain.  The 
want  of  incident  would,  we  fear,  be  fatal  to  its  suc- 
cess. The  narrative  part  of  the  *  Excursion'  is  a 
mere  framework,  rude  and  unskilful,  for  a  series  of 
pictures  of  mountain  scenery  and  philosophical  dis- 
sertations, tendiug  to  show  how  the  external  world 
is  adapted  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  good  educed  out 
(tf  evil  and  suffering — 

Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides, 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp,  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  nsSive  brightness.    As  the  ample  moon 
In  the  deep  stulness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grore. 
Bums  like  an  unoonsuming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides, 
Their  leafy  umbraee  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene ;  like  power  abides 
In  man's  celestial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself— thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire. 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life ; 
From  error,  disappointment — ^nay,  from  guilt ; 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  jujttioe  wills, 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair. 

Bookir. 

In  a  still  loftier  style  of  moral  observation  on  the 
changes  of  life,  the  *  gray-haired  wanderer*  ex- 
daims-^ 

So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies, 

All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.    From  their  spheres 

The  Stan  of  human  gloiy  are  cast  down ; 

Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 

Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 

Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed  1 

Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 

Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 

Departs ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 

Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind. 

In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit. 

Did  most  resemble  him.    Degrees  and  ranks. 

Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 

New  wealth  upon  the  burthen  of  the  old. 

And  pladnff  trust  in  privilege  confirmed 

And  re-confirmed — are  scoff^  at  with  a  smile 

Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 

Of  desolation  aimed ;  to  slow  decline 

These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  OTerthrow ; 

Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 

Expire ;  and  Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green. 

Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 

Their  monuments  and  their  memory. 

Book  ril. 

The  picturesque  parts  of  the  '  Excursion*  are  full  of  a 


quiet  and  tender  beauty  characteristic  of  the  author. 
We  subjoin  two  passages,  the  first  descriptive  of  s 
peasant  youth,  the  hero  of  his  native  vale : — 

The  mountain  ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  'mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head 
Decked  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms ;  and  ye  may  luiTe  marked 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn.    The  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brightened  round  her.    In  his  native  vale, 
Such  and  so  slorious  did  this  youth  appear ; 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  Us  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow. 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  lavishly  arrayed  him.    As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods. 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veiled  in  human  form ; 
Yet,  like  the  sweet-breathed  violet  of  the  shade, 
Discovered  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  mortals  (if  such  fables  without  blame 
May  find  cluuioe  mention  on  this  sacred  ground). 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise, 
And  through  the  impediment  of  rural  cares. 
In  him  revealed  a  sdiolar's  genius  shone ; 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight, 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walked 
Our  unpretending  vallev.    How  the  quoit 
Whined  from  the  stripling's  arm  I  If  touched  by  him, 
The  inglorious  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight,  or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve 
Aloft  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field  { 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  learned 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hsnd 
Was  loath  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved. 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.    The  sailing  glede. 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe. 
The  sporting  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves, 
And  cautious  waterfowl  from  distant  climes, 
Fixed  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  mere, 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 
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"^e  peasant  youth,  with  others  in  the  vale,  itraaed 
by  the  cry  to  arms,  studies  the  rudiments  of  war, 
but  dies  suddenly : — 

To  him,  thus  snatched  away,  his  comrade  paid 
A  soldier's  honours.    At  hu  funeral  hour 
Bright  wan  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue — 
A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills ; 
And  if  by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there, 
From  some  commanding  eminence  had  looked 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 
A  glittering  spectacle  ;  but  every  face 
Was  pallid — ^seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 
With  tears  that  wept  not  then  ;  nor  were  the  few 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 
In  this  sad  service,  less  disturbed  than  we. 
They  started  at  the  tributaiv  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder  which  announced 
Through  the  still  air  the  closing  of  the  grave ; 
And  distant  mountains  echoed  with  a  sound 
Of  lamentation  never  heard  before. 

A  description  of  deafness  in  a  peasant  would  seem 
to  be  a  subject  hardly  susceptible  of  poetical  orna- 
ment; yet  by  contrasting  it  with  the  surrounding 
objects — ^the  pleasant  sounds  and  stir  of  natore— 
and  by  his  vein  of  pensive  and  graceful  redectiAB, 
Wordsworth  has  made  this  one  of  his  finest  pic- 
tures:— 
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Almoflt  at  the  root 
Of  thftt  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  ere. 
Oft  Btretdies  towards  me,  like  a  strong  straight  i>ath 
TnM^  faintly  in  the  greensward,  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies, 
From  whom  in  eftrlj  oiildhood  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  Talley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  nerer  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons ;  not  for  his  delight 
The  rexnal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Murmured  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  wayes. 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driring  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  Uie  sharp  ed^e  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  nlent  as  a  picture :  eyermore 
Were  all  thines  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moyed. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  lus  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  swayed ; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers. 

BMkVIL 

Bj  viewing  man  in  connection  with  external  nature, 
the  poet  blenda  his  metaphysics  with  pictures  of  life 
and  scenery.  To  build  up  and  strengthen  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  in  contrast  to  the  operations  of  sense, 
is  erer  his  object  Like  Bacon,  Wordsworth  would 
rather  belieye  all  the  fables  in  the  Talmud  and 
Alcoran  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without 
a  mind— or  that  that  mind  does  not,  by  its  external 
symbols,  speak  to  the  human  heart  -  He  lives  under 
the  '  habitual  sway'  of  nature. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  uSn, 

The  subsequent  works  of  the  poet  are  numerous — 
The  WhiU  Doe  of  BylsUme,  a  romantic  narrative 
poem,  yet  coloured  with  his  peculiar  genius ;  Son- 
neUonthe  River  Ihtdtkm;  The  Wagoner;  Peter  Bell; 
Eccleaiaeiical  fetches;  Yarrow  Beuiaittd^  &c  Having 
made  repeated  tours  in  Scotland  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  poet  diversified  his  subjects  with  descrip- 
tions of  particular  scenes,  local'  manners,  legends, 
and  associations.  The  whole  of  his  works  have 
been  arranged  by  their  author  according  to  their 
respective  subjects;  as  Poems  referring  to  the  Period 
of  Childhood;  Poems  founded  on  the  Affections; 
Poems  of  the  Fancy;  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  &c 
This  classification  is  often  arbitrary  and  capricious; 
bat  it  is  one  of  the  conceits  of  Wordsworth,  that  his 
poems  should  be  read  in  a  certain  continuous  order, 
to  give  full  effect  to  his  system.  Thus  dassifled 
and  published,  the  poet's  works  form  six  volumes. 
A  seventh  has  lately  (1642)  been  added,  orasisting 
of  poems  written  very  early  and  very  late  in  Ufe 
(as  is  stated),  and  a  tragedy  which  had  long  lain 
past  the  author.  The  latter  is  not  happy,  for  Words- 
worth has  less  dramatic  power  than  any  otiier  liying 
poet  In  the  drama,  however,  botii  Scott  and  Byron 
fkiled ;  and  Coleridge,  with  his  fine  imagination  and 
metorial  expression,  was  only  a  shade  more  sucoessfbL 
The  fame  of  Wordsworth  is  daily  extending.  The 
few  ridiculous  or  puerile  pieces  which  excited  so 
much  sarcasm,  psvody,  and  derision,  have  been 
quietly  forgotten,  or  are  considered  as  mere  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  poet  that  provoke  a  smile,  while  his 
attributes  oommand  admiration,  and  have 


secured  a  new  generation  of  readers.  A  tribe  of  wor- 
shippers, in  the  young  poets  of  the  day,  have  arisen  to 
do  him  homage,  and  in  some  instances  have  carried 
the  feeling  to  a  sectarian  and  Mgotted  excess.  Many 
of  his  former  depredators  have  also  joined  the  ranks 
of  his  admirers — partly  because  in  his  late  works 
he  has  done  hims^  more  justice  both  in  his  style 
and  subjects.  He  is  too  intellectual,  and  too  litUe 
MMuoiM,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Milton,  ever  to  be- 
come generally  popular,  unless  in  some  of  lus  smaller 
pieces.  His  peculiar  sensibilities  cannot  be  relished 
by  alL  His  poetry,  however,  is  of  various  kinds. 
Forgetting  his  own  theory  as  to  the  proper  subjects 
of  poetry,  he  has  ventured  on  the  loftiest  themes, 
and  in  calm  sustained  elevation  of  thought,  appro- 
priate imagery,  and  intense  feding,  he  often  re- 
minds the  reader  of  the  sublime  strains  of  Milton. 
His  Laodamia,  the  Vernal  Ode,  the  Ode  to  Lycoris 
and  Dion,  are  pure  and  richly  classic  poems  in  con- 
ception and  diction.  Many  of  his  sonnets  have  also 
a  chaste  and  noble  simplicity.  In  these  short  com- 
positions, his  elevation  and  power  as  a  poet  are  per- 
haps more  remarkably  displayed  than  m  any  of  his 
other  productions.  They  possess  a  winning  sweet- 
ness or  simple  grandeur,  without  the  most  distant 
approach  to  antithesis  or  stcaiaiog  for  effect }  while 
that  tendency  to  prolixity  and  difiiiseness  which 
characterise  his  longer  poems,  is  repressed  by  the 
necessity  for  brief  and  rapid  thought  and  concise 
expression,  imposed  by  the  nature  o^  the  sonnet  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Milton  alone  has 
surpassed — ^if  even  he  has  surpassed — some  of  the 
noble  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  dedicated  to  liberty 
and  inspired  by  patriotism. 

BomnOe, 
London,  1801 

Milton !  thou  shouldst  be  liying  at  this  hour ; 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  haU  and  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  hi^pineM.    We  are  selfish  men ; 
OhI  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  agun ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ;  * 
Thou  hadst  a  yoice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens — ^majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  didst  lay. 

The  World  is  Too  Hooh  wlfli  Ui. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  m  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  siven  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 
niis  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon. 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hoursi 
And  are  up-gathered  new  like  sleeping  flowers  f 
For  this,  for  eveiything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not    Great  God  I  I'd  rather  ba 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  mi^t  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Hare  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wieathed.hom» 

CompoMd  upon  WestmiOBter  Bridge,  Septantar  3, 1809L 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silenti  bare, 
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Ships,  towera,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky, 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Nerer  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep, 

In  his  first  splendour,  yalley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  nerer  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  1 

The  riTer  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  God  1  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  stiU  I 

On  King's  CoUege  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  yain  expense. 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned, 

Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white-robed  scholars  only,  this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence  I 

Oiye  all  thou  canst ;  high  Ileayen  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Lingering — and  wandering  on,  as  loath  to  die ; 

Like  thoughts  whose  reiy  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

His  LitimatioiiB  of  Immortality,  and  Lines  on 
Tintem  Abbey,  are  the  finest  examples  of  his  rapt 
imaginatiTe  style,  blending  metaphysical  trutii  with 
diflnue  gorgeous  description  and  metaphor.  His 
simpler  effusions  are  pathetic  and  tender.  He  has 
little  strong  passion ;  but  in  one  piece,  V  audracour 
and  Julia,  he  has  painted  the  passion  of  love  with 
more  warmth  than  might  be  anticipated  from  bis 
abstract  idealism — 

His  present  mind 
Was  under  fascination ;  he  beheld 
A  Tision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw. 
Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  for  him. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the  spring; 
Life  turned  the  meanest  of  her  implements 
Before  his  eyes,  to  price  above  all  gold ; 
The  house  she  dwelt  in  was  a  sainted  shrine ; 
Her  chamber  window  did  surpass  in  glory 
The  portals  of  the  dawn ;  all  paradise 
Could^by  the  simple  opening  of  a  door. 
Let  itself  in  upon  him ;  pathways,  wallcs. 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  his  spirit  sank, 
Surcharged  within  him— overblest  to  move 
Beneath  a  sun  that  wakes  a  weary  world 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinary  cares ; 
A  man  too  happy  for  mortality  I 

The  lovers  parted  under  drcnmstances  of  danger, 

but  had  a  stolen  interview  at  night- 
Through  all  her  courts 
The  vacant  city  slept ;  the  busy  winds, 
That  keep  no  oertam  intervals  of  rest. 
Moved  not ;  meanwhile  the  galaxy  displayed 
Her  fires,  that  like  mysterious  pulses  beat 
Alofb — ^momentous  but  uneasy  bliss  1 
To  their  full  hearts  the  universe  seemed  hung 
On  that  brief  meeting's  slender  filament  1 

This  is  of  the  style  of  Ford  or  Massinger.  Living 
mostly  apart  £rom  the  world,  and  nursing  with 
solitary  complacency  his  poetical  system,  and  all  that 
could  bear  upon  his  works  and  pursuits  as  a  poet, 
Wordsworth  fell  into  those  errors  of  taste  and  that 
vrant  of  discrimination  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  His  most  puerile  ballads  and  attempts  at 
humour  are  apparently  as  much  prized  by  him,  and 
classed  with  tiie  same  nicety  and  care,  as  the  most 
majestic  of  his  conceptions,  or  the  most  natural  and 
beautiAil  of  his  descnptions.  The  art  of  condensa- 
tion is  also  rarely  practised  by  him.    But  if  the 


poet's  retirement  or  peculiar  disposition  has  been  a 
cause  of  his  weakness,  it  has  also  been  one  tif  the 
sources  of  his  strength.  It  left  him  untouched  by 
the  artificial  or  mechanical  tastes  of  his  age ;  it  gave 
an  originality  to  his  conceptions  and  to  the  wliole 
colour  of  his  thoughts ;  and  it  oomnletely  imbued 
him  with  that  purer  antique  life  ana  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature— the  sky,  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains of  his  native  district,  in  all  their  tints  and 
forms — which  he  has  depicted  with  such  power  and 
enthusiasm.  A  less  compUcent  poet  would  have 
been  chilled  by  the  long  neglect  and  ridicule  he  ex- 
perienced. His  spirit  was  sdf-suTOorted,  and  his 
genius,  at  once  observant  and  meditative,  was  left 
to  shape  out  its  own  creations,  and  extend  its  sym- 
pathies to  that  world  which  lay  beyond  his  happy 
mountain  solitude. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die ! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

She  dwelt  amon^  the  untrodden  waya^ 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise^ 

And  vety  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye; 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh. 

The  difierence  to  me! 

A  PortraU. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delij^t 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  si^i; 

A  lovely  apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twili^t  fair ; 

Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  bur ; 

But  all  thmgs  else  about  her  drawn 

From  May-time  and  the  cheeiful  dawn ; 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay,  | 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  I 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free^ 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 

A  countenance  in  which  aid  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  dally  fowl ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  amUe^ 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  deatii ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  akilly 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  brieht 
With  someuung  of  an  angel  light 
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I  Win  jtmu  h»Te  poued ;  five  Buinmen.vitli  tlie  IcugJ 
I  Of  fire  long  winten ;  uid  snin  I  hear 
<  Tboe  mt^s,  rolling  from  tbeii  iDountun  ipringB 
I   With  &  sweet  inUod  muimur.     Once  (tgUD 

Do  I  behold  thew  iteep  and  loft;  cliffi^ 
I  Which  oD  a  wild  wcladed  acene  impreu 
Thought*  of  more  deep  ■ecluiion,  and  connect 
The  londiKape  with  (he  quiet  of  the  ikf . 
The  day  is  come  wheo  1  «g*jn  repow 
Here,  under  tbia  dork  ajCBmen,  ud  riew 
These  ploti  of  cottage  ground,  theie  onhord  tofti. 
Which,  M  thii  aeuan,  with  their  unripe  fruita. 
An  clod  ID  one  green  hue,  and  Iom  themaelTea 
Amonf  the  wooda  and  copeee,  nor  disturb 
The  wild  green  londscspe.     Once  again  I  ne 
These  hedgeiowB,  hardlj  hedeerons,  little  linei 
Of  aportire  wood  run  wild  ;  theac  poatoral  forma 
Oreen  to  (he  Tcrf  door ;  and  wceatha  of  unolte 
Sent  np  in  ailenoe  frotn  among  the  treei. 
With  acme  uncertain  notice,  u  might  seem, 
Of  ngront  dwellen  in  (he  hauaeleea  wooda. 
Or  of  Bome  henait'a  caie,  where,  by  hii  fire, 
'  The  hermit  ait<  alone. 

Though  abeeot  long, 
Tbeae  form*  of  bowtj  hxn  not  heen  to  me 


Of 


It  oft,  i 


lonelj  n 


abUnd 


dthe 


-  .. , ,  -  owed  to  them. 

In  houn  of  wearinen,  aenBationa  sweet. 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart. 
And  poasing  eien  into  mj  purer  mind 
With  tnnqnil  icetoration — feelings,  too. 
Of  nnremembeied  pleacure ;  auch,  polaap*, 
Aj  may  hare  hod  no  triTio]  influence 
On  that  beet  portion  of  a  good  moa'a  life, 
Hia  little,  nomeleeH,  unrenoembeied  oeta 
Of  kiodntM  and  of  lore.    Nor  lev,  I  tnut. 
To  them  I  maj  hare  owed  another  gift. 
Of  aapect  mon  lablime ;  that  bleeaed  mood 
Id  which  the  burthen  of  the  mjater?, 
la  which  (he  hekTT  and  the  wear*  weight 


Ofi 


igible  world 
Ii  lightened ;  that  serene  and  bleseed  mood 
la  which  the  aAectiona  gentlj  lead  ua  on. 


Almott  luapended,  we  are  laid  oaleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  loul : 
While  with  on  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  a«e  into  the  life  of  thingi. 

IfthU 
Be  but  a  run  belief,  yet,  oh  I  how  oft. 
In  darkneas,  and  amid  (he  many  ahajK* 
Of  jaylesa  daylight,  when  the  fretful  itii 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 
Have  hnng  upon  the  beatingfl  of  my  heart, 
How  oft  in  ipiiit  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  ayWan  Wye  1 — thou  wanderer  through  the  woods — 
How  often  lua  my  spirit  turned  to  thee ! 

And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-eitinguished  thoD^t, 

With  many  recognitions  dim  and  fiunt. 

And  somewhat  of  a  sod  perpleiity, 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  uain  : 

While  hen  I  stand,  not  onlv  with  the  aenae 

Of  preeent  pleaanre,  but  with  pleoaing  thonghU 

lliat  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 

For  future  yean.     And  so  I  daie  to  hinw, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  1  waa  when  Sift 

1  come  among  these  hills  ;  when,  like  a  roe, 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mouotaina,  by  (he  aides 
Of  the  deep  rivera,  and  the  lonely  Btreomi, 


When 


reled;  ■ 


re  like  < 


Xg  fium  Bomething  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Bought  the  thing  he  loved.    For  nature  then 
(The  coarser  pteaaures  of  my  boyiah  days 
And  their  glad  animal  moveraenta  all  gone  by) 
To  me  vna  all  in  oU— 1  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.     The  Bounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  ;  the  tail  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forma,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  lave 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thon^t  aupplicd,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.     That  time  ia  post. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dinj  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  moum,  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loaa,  I  would  believe. 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  aa  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtleaa  youth,  bat  hearing  oRentimet 
The  stm  sad  miisic  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  1  hare  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  aubtime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  buds, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impele 
All  thinking  things,  all  objecta  of  all  thought. 
And  rolla  through  all  thiag«.     Therefore  am  I  sti 
A  lover  of  the  meadowa  and  the  woods 
And  mountains,  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create^ 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  nature,  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  piardion  of  my  heart,  and  aoul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor,  pcTchaoce, 
If  J  wen  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  mon 
Sufier  my  genial  spirits  to  decay : 
For  thou  art  with  me  here,  npoD  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river ;  thou,  m^  dearest  friend. 
My  dear,  dear  friend,  and  m  thy  voice  I  catch 
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The  language  of  my  fonner  heart,  and  read 

My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 

Of  thj  wild  eyes.    Oh  1  yet  a  little  while 

May  I  behold  in  thee  what  1  was  once, 

My  dear,  dear  sister !    And  this  prayer  I  make, 

Knowing  that  nature  nerer  did  betray 

The  hea^  that  loyed  her ;  'tis  her  pnyilege, 

Through  aU  the  yean  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  eyil  tongues. 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  ffreetmgs  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  interoouzse  of  duly  life. 

Shall  e'er  preyail  against  us,  or  disturb 

Our  cheernil  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 

Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee :  and  in  after  year». 

When  these  wild  ecstacies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  loyely  forms. 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-plaoe 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies;  oh!  then. 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief. 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 

And  these  my  exhortations  1  Nor,  pexchanoe. 

If  I  should  he  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  yoioe,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  nature,  hither  came. 

Unwearied  in  that  seryioe :  rather  say 

With  warmer  loye,  oh  I  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  loye.    Nor  wilt  thou  then  foiget. 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  wo^  and  lofty  cliffs, 

And  this  green  pastozal  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselyes  and  for  thy  sake.* 

*  In  onr  admiratioo  of  the  external  forms  of  nature,  the  mind 
is  redeoned  from  a  teaae  of  the  transitory,  whicdi  so  often 
mixes  perturbation  with  pleasure;  and  there  is  perlaape  no 
feeling  of  the  human  heart  whioh,  being  so  IntenM,  ia  at  the 
nme  time  so  composed.  It  is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others, 
that  it  is  peculiarly  f arourable  to  the  contemplations  of  a  poeti- 
cal phikMopher,  and  eminently  so  to  ooe  like  Mr  Wordsworth, 
in  whose  scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  feature  more  prominent 
than  the  doctrine,  that  the  intellect  should  be  nouriahed  by  the 
fedings,  and  that  the  state  of  mind  which  beetows  a  gift  of 
genuine  insight,  is  one  of  profound  emotion  as  wdl  as  profound 
composure ;  or ,  as  Cderidge  has  somewhere  expressed  himself— 
Deep  sdf 'powwMsioir,  an  intense  repose. 

The  power  which  lies  in  the  beauty  of  nature  to  induce  this 
union  of  the  tranquil  and  the  vivid  is  described,  and  to  every 
disciple  of  Wordsworth  has  been,  as  much  as  is  possible,  im- 
parted  by  the  celebrated  *  Lines  written  in  1798,  a  few  miles 
above  Tintem  Abbey,'  in  which  the  poet,  having  attributed  to 
his  intermediate  recoUeotions  of  the  landscape  then  revisited 
a  benign  influence  over  many  acts  of  daily  life,  describes  the 
particulars  in  which  he  is  indebted  to  them.  *  *  The  im- 
passioned love  of  nature  is  interfused  through  the  whole  of  Mr 
Wordsworth's  iTstem  of  thought,  filling  up  all  interstices,  pene- 
trating all  rcoeans,  colouring  all  media,  supporting,  associat- 
ing, and  giving  coherency  and  mutual  relevancy  to  it  in  all  its 
parts.  Though  man  is  his  sulijeot,  yet  is  man  never  presented 
to  us  divested  of  his  reUtions  with  external  nature.  Man  is 
the  text,  but  there  is  always  a  running  commentary  of  natural 
phenomena.— Quar<«r<jf  Revim  for  1834.  In  iUustration  of  this 
remark,  every  episode  in  the '  Excursion '  might  be  cited  (par- 
ticulariy  the  affecting  and  beautiful  tale  of  Bfargsret  In  the 
first  book) ;  and  the  poems  of  '  The  Cumberland  Beggar,' 
*  Michadl,'  and  *  The  Fountain  *  (the  last  unquestionably  coe 
of  the  finest  of  the  baUads),  are  also  striking  inirtanoes. 


Picture  of  ChriUnuu  Eve, 

[Addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Wordsworth,  with  Boonslsto  tte 
River  Dnddon,  dec] 

The  minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tune 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eaves : 
While,  smitten  by  a  lofty  moon. 
The  encircling  laurels,  thick  with  leayes, 
Gave  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sheen,     • 
That  overpowered  their  natunLl  green. 

Through  hill  and  valley  every  breeze 

Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings ; 

Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freeze, 

Nor  check  the  music  of  the  strings ; 

So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 

That  scraped  the  chords  with  strenuous  hand. 


And  who  but  listened  f  till  was  paid 
Respect  to  every  inmate's  claim ; 
The  greeting  given,  the  music  played 
In  honour  of  each  household  name. 
Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call, ' 
And  '  meny  Christmas '  wished  to  all  I 

0  brother!  I  revere  the  choice 
That  took  thee  from  thy  native  hills : 
And  it  is  given  thee  to  rejoice : 
Though  public  care  full  often  tills 
(Heaven  only  witness  of  the  toil) 
A  barren  and  ungrateful  soil. 

Yet,  would  that  thou,  with  me  and  mine, 

Hadst  heard  this  never-failing  rite; 

And  seen  on  other  fi&ces  shine 

A  true  revival  of  the  light ; 

Which  nature,  and  these  rustic  powers. 

In  simple  childhood  spread  through  ours  t 

For  pleasure  hath  not  ceased  to  wait 
On  tnese  expected  annual  rounds, 
Mliether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gate 
Call  forth  the  unelaborate  sounds, 
Or  they  are  offered  at  the  door 
That  guards  the  lowliest  of  the  poor. 

How  touchinff,  when  at  midnight  sweep 
Snow-muffled  winds,  and  all  is  dark, 
To  hear — and  sink  again  to  sleep  1 
Or,  at  an  earlier  call,  to  mark. 
By  blazing  fire,  the  still  suspense 
Of  self-complacent  innocence ; 

The  mutual  nod — ^the  grave  disguise 
Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimming  o'er ; 
And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 
For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more ; 
Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade 
For  infant  in  the  cradle  laid! 

Ah!  not  for  emerald  fields  alone. 

With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  bright 

Than  fabled  Cytherea's  zone 

Glittering  before  the  thunderer^s  sight, 

Is  to  my  neart  of  hearts  endeared 

The  ground  where  we  were  bom  and  reared  I 

Hail,  ancient  manners !  sure  defence. 
Where  they  survire,  of  wholesome  laws ; 
Remnants  of  love,  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws ; 
Hail,  usages  of  pristine  mould. 
And  ye  that  guard  them,  mountains  old  I 

Bear  with  me,  brother,  quench  the  thou^t 

That  slights  this  passion  or  condeoms ; 

If  thee  fond  fancy  ever  broug^  ^ 

From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Thames 

And  Lambeth's  venerable  towers 

To  humbler  streams  and  greener  bowen. 
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Tea,  they  can  make,  who  fail  to  find 

Short  leisure  eren  in  busiest  days ; 

Moments — ^to  cast  a  look  behind. 

And  profit  by  those  kindly  rays 

That  through  the  clouds  do  sometimes  steal. 

And  all  the  far-off  past  rereal. 

Hence,  while  the  imperial  city's  din 
Beats  frequent  on  thy  satiate  ear, 
A  pleased  attention  I  may  win 
To  agitations  less  severe, 
That  neither  oTerwhelm  nor  cloy. 
Bat  fill  the  hollow  vale  with  joy  I 

When  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate. 
Her  father  took  another  mate  ; 
And  Ruth,  not  seyen  yean  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  orer  dale  and  hill 
In  thoughtless  freedom  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw, 
And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods ; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  father's  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  IItc  ;  her  thoughts  her  own  ; 

Herself  her  own  delight ; 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay ; 

And,  passing  thus  the  lire-long  day. 

She  grew  to  woman's  height. 

There  came  a  youth  from  Oeoigia's  shore — 

A  military  casque  he  wore. 

With  splendid  feathers  drest ; 

He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees  ; 

The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 

And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him-  sprung : 
Bat  no  !  he  spake  the  English  tongue. 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name  ; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy. 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

W^^ith  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek. 

In  finest  tones  the  youth  could  speak  : 

\Vhile  he  was  yet  a  boy. 

The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun, 

And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run. 

Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

He  was  a  lovely  youth !  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he  ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought. 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear  ; 
Such  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
B^  such  a  youth,  in  the  green  shade. 
Were  periloua  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls — a  happy  rout ! 

Who  quit  Sieir  fold  with  dance  and  shout, 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town, 

To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long  ; 

Retunung  with  a  choral  song 

When  daylight  is  gone  down. 


He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boundless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues ; 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers, 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  eyening  dews* 

He  told  of  the  magnolia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  oyernead  I 
The  cypress  and  her  spire  ; 
Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Coyer  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

The  youth  of  green  sayannahs  spake. 
And  many  au  endless,  endless  lake,. 
With  all  its  fairy  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  eyening  clouds. 

'  How  pleasant,'  then  he  said, '  it  were 
A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there. 
In  sunshine  or  through  shade 
To  wander  with  an  easy  mind. 
And  build  a  household  fire,  and  find 
A  home  in  eyery  glade ! 

What  days  and  what  bright  years !    Ah  mc  I 
Our  life  were  life  indeed,  wiui  thee 
So  passed  in  quiet  bliss. 
And  all  the  while,'  said  he, '  to  know- 
That  we  were  in  a  world  of  wo. 
On  such  an  earth  as  this  1' 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwoye 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father's  loye  : 
'  For  there,'  said  he, '  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

Sweet  Ruth  I  and  could  you  go  with  me 
My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be, 
Our  shed  at  night  to  rear  ; 
Or  run,  ixnr  own  adopted  bride, 
A  sylyan  huntress  at  my  side. 
And  driye  the  flying  deer  I 

Beloyed  Ruth  !* — No  more  he  said: 
The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear : 

She  thought  again — and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea. 
And  driye  the  flying  deer. 

'  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  ri^ht. 
We  in  the  church- our  faith  will  plight^ 
A  husband  and  a  wife.' 
Eyen  so  they  did  ;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Rutii  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  yision  did  she  sink. 
Delighted  aU  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods, 
And  green  sayannahs,  she  should  share 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  you  haye  before  been  told. 
This  stripling,  sportiye,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest. 
So  beautiful,  through  sayage  lands 
Had  roamed  abeut,  with  yagrant  baada 

Of  Indians  in  the  west. 
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The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  hij^, 

The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky, 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 

For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given 

So  much  of  earth — so  much  of  hearen. 

And  such  impetuous  blood« 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  yolnptuous  thought. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought, 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelinss,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw, 
With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known ; 
Deliberately,  and  undeceived, 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received. 
And  gave  them  back  his  own. 

His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires : 
A  man  who,  without  self-control. 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 
Had  wooed  the  maiden,  day  and  night 
Had  loved  her,  night  and  mom : 
What  could  he  less  than  love  a  maid 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  played ! 
So  kind  and  so  forlorn  1 

Sometimes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 
'  0  Ruth !  I  have  been  worse  than  dead ; 
False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  vain, 
Encompaswd  me  on  every  side 
When  first,  in  confidence  and  pride, 
I  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 

It  was  a  fresh  and  glorious  world — 
A  banner  bright  that  shone  unfurled 
Before  me  suddenly : 
I  looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains. 
And  seemed  as  if  let  loose  firom  chains, 
To  Uve  at  Uberty. 

But  wherefore  speak  of  this  t    For  now, 
Dear  Ruth  !  with  thee,  I  know  not  how, 
I  feel  my  spirit  bum ; 
My  soul  from  darkness  is  released. 
Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 
The  moming  doth  return.' 

Full  soon  that  purer  mind  was  gone  ; 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one— 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more ; 
New  objects  did  newjpleasure  |^ve. 
And  once  again  he  wished  to  live 
As  lawless  as  before. 


Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared. 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared. 
And  went  to  the  sea-shore ; 
But,  when  they  thither  came,  the  youth 
Deserted  his  poor  bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  find  him  more. 

God  help  thee,  Ruth  I — Such  pains  she  had. 

That  she  in  a  half  year  was  mad, 

And  in  a  prison  housed ; 

And  there,  with  many  a  doleful  song 

Made  of  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wrong 

She  fearfully  caroused. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew. 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew. 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May ; 
They  all  were  with  her  m  her  cell ; 
And  a  clear  brook  with  cheerful  knoll 
Did  o'er  the  pebbles  play. 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  laiiii 
There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain ; 
She  from  her  prison  fled ; 
But  of  the  vagrant  none  took  thought ; 
And  where  it  liked  her  best,  she  sought 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again ; 
The  master-current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free  ; 
And,  coming  to  the  banks  of  Tone, 
There  did  she  rest ;  and  dwell  alone 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 

That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools, 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

The  vernal  leaves— -she  loved  them  still; 

Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  bam  her  winter  bed  supplies; 
But,  till  the  warmth  of  summer 
And  summer  days  is  gone 
(A^d  all  do  in  this  Me  agree), 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tne^ 
And  other  home  hath  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray! 
And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day. 
Be  broken  down  and  old : 
Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have !  but  lea 
Of  mind  than  body's  wretchedness, 
From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

If  she  is  pressed  by  want  of  food. 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  road-side ; 
And  there  she  b^  at  one  steep  plaoe^ 
Where  up  and  down  with  easy  paoe 
The  horsemen-travellets  ride. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute^ 
Or  thrown  away ;  but  with  a  fluto 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  woodman  hean. 

I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hilli 
Setting  her  fittle  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild — 
Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mooned, 
A  young  and  happy  child  I 
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Farewell  I  and  when  thj  days  are  told. 

Ill-fated  Ruth,  in  hallowed  mould 

Thj  corpse  shall  buried  be ; 

For  thee  a  funeral  bell  shall  ring. 

And  all  the  congregation  sing 

A  Christian  p8i£n  for  thee. 


To  a  Highland  QirL 
[At  InTersneyde,  upon  Lodi  Lomond.] 

Sweet  Highland  girl !  a  veiy  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 

Twice  seTen  consenting  yean  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head : 

And  those  gray  rocu ;  that  household  lawn  ; 

Those  trees,  a  reil  just  half  withdrawn ; 

This  fall  of  water,  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode — 

In  truth,  unfolding  thus,  ye  seem 

Like  something  fauiioned  in  a  dream ; 

Such  forms  as  m>m  their  covert  peep 

When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep ! 

Yet,  dream  or  yision  as  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart : 

Ood  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  I 

I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers ; 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tcaus. 

With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away : 
For  nerer  saw  I  mien  or  face. 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattered,  like  a  random  seed. 
Remote  from  men,  thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress 
And  maidenly  shame&cedness : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  mountaineer : 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread  I 
Sofi  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred! 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thpr  courtesies,  about  thee  plays ; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  Tisitines 
Of  thoughts  that  Ue  beyond  t£e  reach 
Of  thy  tew  words  of  English  speech : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life! 
So  hare  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind. 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind. 
Thus  beating  up  agunst  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful  t 

0  happy  pleasure !  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways,  and  dress 
A  shepherd,  thou  a  shepherdess  I 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality : 

Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea ;  and  I  would  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could. 
Though  but  of  common  nei|^bourhood. 
What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see ! 
Thy  elder  brother  I  would  be— 
Thy  fathei^-anything  to  thee  I 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven !  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had  ;  and  going  hence, 

1  bear  away  my  recompense. 

In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  memoxji  feel  that  she  hath  eyes : 


Then,  why  should  I  be  loath  to  stir  t 
1  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her ; 
To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past. 
Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Nor  am  I  loath,  though  pleased  at  heart, 
Sweet  Highland  girl !  from  thee  to  part ; 
For  I,  methinks,  till  I  now  old. 
As  fair  before  me  shall  behold. 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small, 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall ; 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all  1 

Laodamia, 

*  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom. 
Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  inspired ; 
And  from  the  infernal  gods,  'mid  shades  forlorn 
Of  night,  my  slaughtered  lord  have  I  required: 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore ; 
Restore  him  to  my  sight — ^great  Jove,  restore  I* 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  endowed 

With  faith,  the  suppliant  heavenward  lifts  her  hands ; 

While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud. 

Her  countenance  brightens  and  her  eye  expands ; 

Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows ; 

And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 

0  terror !  what  hath  she  perceived  1 — O  joy  I 
What  doth  she  look  on !— -whom  doth  she  behold  t 
Her  hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy  f 

His  vital  presence!  his  corporeal  mould  1 
It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not — 'tis  he  I 
And  a  god  leads  him,  winged  Mercury  I 

Mild  Hermes  spake,  and  touched  her  with  his  wand 
That  calmB  all  fear,  '  Such  grace  hath  crowned  thy 

prayer, 
J^iaodamia !  that  at  Jove's  command 
Thy  husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air ; 
He  comes  to  tarry  with  tnee  three  hours'  space ; 
Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  face !' 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  queen  her  lord  to  clasp ; 

Again  that  consummation  she  essayed ; 

But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 

As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 

The  phantom  parts — ^but  parts  to  re-unite, 

And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

'  Protesiltfus,  lo  I  thy  ^ide  is  gone  I 
Confinn,  I  pray,  the  vision  with  thy  voice. 
This  is  our  pafsMce — yonder  is  thy  throne ; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  rejoice. 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  gods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon ;  and  blest  a  sad  abode.' 

'  Great  Jove,  Laodamial  doth  not  leave 
His  g^fts  imperfect.    Spectre  though  I  be, 

1  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive ; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 

And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain ; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain« 

Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  fint  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan  strand 

Should  die :  but  me  the  threat  could  not  withhold : 

A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand ; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain ; 

A  self-devoted  chief— by  Hector  slain.' 

'  Supreme  of  heroes ;  bravest,  noblest,  best ! 
Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more, 
Which  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  deprest 
By  doubt,  propdled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore ; 
Thou  found'st — and  I  foigive  thee — ^here  thou 
A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heaii. 
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Bat  thou,  though  cap&ble  of  sternest  deed, 
Wert  kind  as  resolute,  and  good  as  brave ; 
And  he,  whose  power  restores  the^  hath  decreed 
That  thou  shouldst  cheat  the  malice  of  the  grave. 
Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian  air. 

No  spectre  greets  me— no  vain  riiadow  this ;  . 
Come,  blooming  hero,  place  thee  by  my  side  I 
Give,  on  this  well  known  couch,  one  nuptial  kiss 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride  1' 
Jove  frowned  in  heaven ;  the  conscious  Parcse  threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

'  This  visage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past ; 

Nor  should  the  change  be  mourned,  even  if  the  joys 

Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 

And  surely  as  they  vanish.    Earth  destroys 

Those  raptures  duly — Erebus  disdains  ; 

Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains. 

Be  taught,  0  faithful  consort,  to  control 
Rebellious  passion ;  for  the  gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul ; 
A  fervent,  not  ungovernable  love. 
Thv  transports  moderate ;  and  meekly  mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn.' 

'  Ah,  wherefore  I    Did  not  Hercules  by  force 
Wrest  from  the  guardian  monster  of  the  tomb 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse. 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal  bloom! 
Medea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  vears. 
And  JEeon  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthfm  peers. 

The  gods  to  us  are  merciful ;  and  they 

Yet  further  may  relent ;  for  mightier  far 

Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 

Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star, 

Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest. 

And  though  his  favourite  seat  be  feeble  woman's  breast. 

But  if  thou  goest,  I  follow.'    '  Peace!'  he  said ; 

She  looked  upon  him,  and  was  calmed  and  cheered ; 

The  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled. 

In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien  appeared 

Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace, 

Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 
No  fears  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal. 
The  past  unsi^hed  for,  and  the  future  sure ; 
Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Revived,  with  finer  hannony  pursued. 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And  fields  invested  with  puipureal  gleams ; 
Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Yet  there  the  soul  shall  enter  which  hath  earned 

That  privilege  by  virtue.    *  111,'  said  he, 

*  The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discerned. 

Who  from  ignoble  games  and  reveliy 

Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight. 

While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and  night : 

And  while  my  youthful  peers  before  mv  eyes 
(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent; 
Prepued  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  sports ;  or,  seated  in  the  tent, 
Chieflains  and  kings  in  council  were  detained — 
What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained. 

The  wished-for  wind  was  given :  1  then  revolved 
The  oracle  upon  the  silent  sea ; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  wav,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand — 
Mine  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Tlojan  sand. 


Yet  bitter,  ofttimes  bitter  was  the  pan^. 

When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  beloved  wife  1 

On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memoiy  hsDg, 

And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life ; 

The  paths  which  we  had  trod — ^these  fountains,  ftoweis  ^ 

My  new-planned  cities,  and  unfinished  towen. 

But  should  suspense  permit  the  foe  to  cry, 
"  Behold  they  tremble !  haughty  their  array ; 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to  die !" 
In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away : 
Old  frailties  then  recurred ;  but  lofty  thought. 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

And  thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too  weak 

In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow ; 

I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 

Our  blest  reunion  in  the  shades  below. 

The  inviRible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathised ; 

Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solemnised. 

Learn,  by  a  mortal  veamlng,  to  ascend — 
Seeking  a  higher  object.    Ix>ve  was  given. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end ; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven. 
That  self  might  be  annulled :  her  bonda^  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love.' 

Aloud  she  shrieked ;  for  Hermes  reappears  I 

Round  the  dear  shade  she  would  have  clung ;  'tis  vain ; 

The  hours  are  past — ^too  brief  had  they  been  yean ; 

And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain : 

Swift  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly  day, 

He  throuffh  the  portal  takes  l^s  silent  way. 

And  on  ^e  palace-floor  a  lifeless  corse  she  lay. 

By  no  weak  pity  might  the  gods  be  moved : 
She  who  thus  perished,  not  without  the  crime 
Of  lovers  that  in  reason's  spite  have  loved. 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time 
Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  ^her  flowers 
Oi  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

— Yet  tears  to  human  suflTering  are  due ; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrewn 
Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  alone, 
As  fondly  he  believes.    Upon  the  side 
Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 
A  knot  of  spiiy  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died ; 
And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  gained. 
That  Ilium's  walls  wexe  subject  to  their  view, 
The  tree's  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sight-^ 
A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  bli^t! 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admireTs  of  Words- 
worth was  Coleridge,  so  long  his  friend  and  associate*, 
and  who  looked  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of  filial  vene- 
ration  and  respect  He  has  drawn  his  poetical 
character  at  length  in  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and 
if  we  consider  it  as  applying  to  the  higher  charac- 
teristics of  Wordsworth,  without  reference  to  the 
absurdity  or  puerility  of  some  of  his  early  lablea,  in- 
cidents, and  language,  it  will  be  found  equally  inst 
and  felicitous.  First,  *An  austere  purity  of  lan- 
guage, both  gnumnatically  and  logically ;  in  short,  a 
perKct  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning. 
Secondly,  A  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  won,  not  fh>m  books,  but 
from  the  poet's  own  meditations.  They  are  /rah, 
and  have  the  dew  upon  them.  Even  throughoat 
his  smaller  poems,  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  ren- 
dered valuable  by  some  just  and  original  reflection. 
Thirdfyn  The  sinewy  strength  and  originality  of 
single  lines  and  paragraphs;  the  fluent  mriom 
fdiciuu  of  his  diction.  Fourthly,  The  perfect  truth 
of  nature  in  his  images  and  descriptions,  as  taken 
immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  gives 
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!  k  ph  viiognomic  expraiioD  to  tU  the  vorka  of  nature. 
I  Fifthly,  A  meditatiTe  pathoc,  a  iinioD  of  deep  and 
■nbtle  thoDght  with  wmibility ;  a  aympathy  with 
I  man  u  mao  ;  the  ajiiipBthj,  indeed,  of  ■  coatem- 
]    plator  rather  than   m,  fellow-aiifferer  mad  co-male 

I  wboae  Tiew  no  difference  of  rank  coaceaJa  the  aame- 
nen  of  the  natore  ;  no  irgurjea  of  wind  or  weather, 
I  or  toil,  or  eren  of  ignorance,  wholly  diiguiae  the 
I  bmnan  fitfe  diiine.  Lait,  and  pre-eminently,  I 
challenge  for  thia  poet  the  gift  of  imagination  in  the 
I  higheat  and  itricteat  aenae  of  the  word.  In  the  pl&f 
'1  ol  famty,  Wordawortb,  to  my  feelinga,  is  always 
I'  gracefol.  aad  aometimea  reoondit&  The  Uitnat'a 
\  ocoiirauUy  too  atrsnge.  Or  demuida  too  peculiar  a 

I  point  of  Tiew,  or  ia  aoch  ai  appeara  the  creature  of 

I I  predetermined  reaearch,   rather  than  ipontaneona 
I  preaentation.     Indeed,  hii  dncj  aeldom  diaplayi 

1 1  itadf  aa  mere  and  unmodified  fancy.  But  in  imagi- 
li  oatiTepower  be  itandi  nearest  of  all  modem  wrilera 
to  EQiakapeare  and  MUton,  and  yet  in  ■  mind  per- 
liectly  DDborrawed,  and  hiaown.  To  employ  hia  own 
I  worda,  which  are  at  once  an  inatonce  and  ao  illna- 
I  tratian,  be  doei  indeed,  to  all  thoughta  ajid  to  oil 

Add  Uw  gleam. 
Tb*  light  that  nerar  waa  on  tea  or  land. 
The  cosMcration  and  Che  poet's  dream.' 


Samitel  Tatloh  CoLEamaE,  a  remarkable  man 
and  rich  inaginatiie  poet,  enjoyed  a  high  repuUtion 
during  the  I^tar  years  of  hia  life  for  his  colloqaial 
doqneoce  and  metaphysical  and  critiol  powers,  of 
which oidjafew&aigmentarj'Bpecinienaremain.  Hia 
poetry  alio  indicated  mare  than  it  achieved.  Viaioni 


daily  drudgery  for  the  periodical  preea,  i 
nightly  dreama  dtitemperc^  andfeTeriah,  he  waated,  I 
to  use  hia  own  eipreulon,  '  the  prime  and  manhood  ' 
of  Ilia  intellect'  The  poet  wai  a  native  of  DeTon-  | 
shire,  being  bom  on  the  20th  of  October  1771  at 
Otlery  St  Mary,  of  which  pariah  hia  father  was 
ricar.  He  receired  the  principal  part  of  his  edoca-  I 
tion  at  Christ's  hospital,  where  he  bod  Charles  X«mb  ^ 
for  a  schoolfellow.  He  describes  hiraaelf  as  being, 
&Dm  eight  to  fourteen,  *a  playless  day-dreamer, 
aAc/fiio  Tibrorvm;'  and  in  this  instance  'the  child  waa 
father  of  the  man,'  for  such  was  Coleridge  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  A  stranger  whom  he  had  acci- 
dentally met  one  da;  on  the  streets  of  Ixnidon,  anil 
who  was  atrnck  with  hia  k 
of  a  circolating  library,  and  he  read  through  the 
catalogue,  folios  and  all.  At  fourteen,  he  had,  like 
Uibboo.  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  puzzled 
a  doctor,  andadegreeofignoranceof  which  a  school- 
boy would  haTe  been  ashamed.  He  had  no  ambi- 
tion ;  bis  father  was  dead,  and  he  actually  thought 
of  apprenticing  himaelf  to  a  shoemaker  who  lived  ^ 
near  the  acbooL  The  head  maaler,  Bowyer, 
tend,  and  prevented  this  additional  faouoar  i 
craft  of  St  Criipin,  already  made  illuitrious  by 
Giflbrd  and  Bluomfleld.  Coleridge  became  deputy- 
Grecian,  or  head  scholar,  and  obtained  an  exhibition 
or  presentation  from  Chriit'a  hospital  to  Jesus' 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  fiom  1791  to 
1T93.  He  quitted  college  abruptly,  without  taking 
a  degree,  having  become  obnoxiouv  to  bis  snpeiioT* 
tnjai  hia  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  French 
Rerolution. 
When  France 

Andwithth ... 

Stamped  her  atrone  foot,  and  said  the  would  be  free. 
Bear  wilnesa  tor  me,  how  I  hoped  and  feared  ! 
With  what  a  joy  my  loftj  natulation 

Unawed  I  lang,  amid  a  elDTiih  band  : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation. 

Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard 'a  wand. 
The  monarch)  marched  in  eril  day. 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array ; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendahipa,  many  youthful  lorea 

H*3  swollen  the  patriot  emotion. 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hilli  and  gnies. 
Yet  still  my  Toiix,  unaltered,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  biared  the  tymnt-quelling  lance. 
And  ahama  too  long  delayed  and  rain  retreat  1 
For  ne'er,  0  Liberty  I  with  partial  aim 
1  dimmed  thy  light,  or  damped  thy  holy  flame  ; 


Bat  bleased  the  paeans  of  deli 
And  huDg  my  head,  and  wept  s 


**"*w!  Taylor  Colertdffh 

of  pace,  tendeme*!,  and  majesty,  seem  ever  to  have 
hannted  hit".  Eome  of  tliese  he  embodied  in  eiquiaite 
Terse;  but  he  wanted  concentration  and  ateadineaa  of 
purpose  to  avail  himaelf  sufficiently  of  Ilia  intellectual 
riches.  A  happier  destiny  waa  also  perhaps  wanting; 
for  much  of  Coleridge's  life  waa  spent  in  uoTcrty  and 
dependence,  amidat  disappointment  uid  ill-healtb, 
and  in  the  irregnlarity  caused  by  an  unfortunate  and 
excesrive  use  at  opinin,  which  tyrannised  over  him 
for  many  years  with  unrelenting  severity.    Amidst 


In  London,  Coleridge  soon  felt  himself  forlorn  and 
destitute,  and  he  enlisted  bs  a  soldier  in  the  15th, 
Elliot'a  Light  Dragoons.    '  On  his  airival  at  the 
quarters  (^   the  regiment,'    aaya   hia    friend    and 
bit^rapher  Mr  Gillmon,  *the  general  of  the  diatrict 
inspected  the  recruita,  and  looking  hard  at  Cole- 
ridge, with  a  military  air.  inquired.  "  What's  your 
name,  air?"    "  Corohethach."    (The  name  he  had 
assumed.)    "What  do  you  come  here  for,  sir?"  as  if 
doubting  whether  he  had  any  buaineia  there.  "  Sir,"  ■  1 
aaid  Coleridge,  "  for  what  most  other  persona  come    ; 
—to  be  made  a  aoldicr."    "  Da  yon  think,"  said  the  | ; 
general,  "  you  can  run  a  Frenchman  through  the    ' 
body  ?"    "  I  do  not  know."  replied  Coleridge,  "  as  I  1 1 
never  tried ;  but  Ol  let  a  Frenchman  run  me  through 
the  body  before  m  run  away,"    "  That  will  do," 
said  the  general,  and  Coleridge  waa  turned  into  ttte  i 
ranks.'    The  poet  made  a  poor  dragoon,  and  never  . 
advanced  beyond  the  awkward  aquad.    He  wtnte 
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letters,  however,  for  all  his  comrades,  and  they 
attended  to  his  horse  and  accoutrements.  After 
four  months'  service  (December  1793  to  April  1794), 
the  history  and  circimistances  of  Coleridge  became 
known.  He  had  written  under  his  saddle,  on  the 
stable  waU,  a  Latin  sentence  ('Eheu!  quam  in- 
fortunii  mlserrimum  est  faisse  felicem  V)  which  led 
to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  captain  of  his  troop, 
who  had  more  regard  for  the  classics  than  Ensign 
Northerton  in  Tom  Jones.  Coleridge  was  dis- 
charged, and  restored  to  his  family  and  friends. 
The  same  year  he  published  his  Juvenile  Poems,  and 
a  drama  on  the  Fall  of  Bobespierre.  He  was  then  an 
ardent  republican  and  a  Socinian — full  of  high  hopes 
and  anticipations,  *the  golden  exhalations  of  the 
dawn.'  In  conjunction  with  two  other  poetical  en- 
thusiasts—Soutbey  and  Lloyd — he  resolved  on  emi- 
grating to  America,  where  the  party  were  to  found, 
amidst  the  wilds  of  Susquehanna,  a  PfmHaocraq/, 
or  state  of  society  in  which  all  things  were  to  be 
in  common,  and  neither  king  nor  priest  could 
mar  their  felicity.  *From  buUding  castles  in  the 
air,'  as  Southey  has  said,  'to  framing  common- 
wealths, was  an  easy  transition.'  The  dre»un  was 
never  realised  (it  is  said  from  a  very  prosaic  cause — 
the  want  of  fimds),  and  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Lloyd  married  three  sisters — ^the  Miss  Frickers  of 
Bristd.  Coleridge,  still  ardent,  wrote  two  political 
pamphlets,  concluding  *  that  truth  should  be  spoken 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially  at  those  times  when 
to  speak  truth  is  dangerous.'  He  established  also  a 
periodical  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  TheWatchman, 
with  the  motto,  *  that  all  might  know  the  truth,  and 
that  the  truth  might  make  us  free.'  He  watched  in 
vain.  Coleridge's  incurable  want  of  order  and  punc- 
tuality, and  his  philosophical  theories,  tiied  out  and 
disgusted  his  readers,  and  the  work  was  discontinued 
after  the  ninth  number.  Of  the  unsaleable  nature 
of  this  publication,  he  relates  an  amusing  illustration. 
Happening  one  day  to  rise  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  he  observed  his  servant  girl  putting  an  extra- 
vagant quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate,  in  order  to 
light  the  fire,  and  he  mildly  checked  her  for  her 
wastefulness.  '  La,  sir,  (replied  Nanny)  why,  it  is  only 
Watchmen.*  He  went  to  reside  in  a  cottage  at  Nether 
Stowey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Quantock  hills,  Somerset- 
shire, which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poetry. 

And  now,  beloved  Stowey!  I  behold 

Thy  church  tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge  elms 

Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  friend  ; 

And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 

Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 

And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace !    With  light 

And  quickened  footsteps  thitherward  I  tread. 

Mr  Wordsworth  lived  at  Allfoxden,  about  two 
miles  from  Stowey,  and  the  kindred  feelings  and 
pursuits  of  the  two  poets  bound  them  in  the  closest 
fHendship.  At  Stowey,  Coleridge  wrote  some  of  his 
most  beautiful  poetry — ^his  Ode  on  the  Departing 
Year;  Fears  in  Solitude;  France,  an  Ode;  Frost  at 
Midnight;  the  first  part  of  Christabel;  the  Ancient 
Mariner;  and  his  tragedy  of /7einor«e.  The  luxuriant 
fblness  and  individuidity  of  his  poetiy  show  that  he 
was  then  happy,  no  less  than  eager,  in  his  studies. 
The  two  or  three  years  spent  at  Stowey  seem  to  have 
been  at  once  the  most  felicitous  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  Coleridge's  literary  life.  He  had  established 
his  name  for  ever,  though  it  was  long  in  struggling 
to  distinction.  During  his  residence  at  Stowey, 
Coleridge  ofSciated  as  Unitarian  preacher  at  Taun- 
ton, and  afterwards  at  Shrewsbury.*    In  1798  the 

*  Mr  Hailitt  has  described  hit  walking  ten  miles  in  a  winter 
day  to  hear  Coleridge  preach.  *  When  I  got  there/  he  Mye, 
'  the  oi^gan  wae  plagrlng  the  100th  Paahn,  and  when  it  waa  done, 


*  generous  and  munificent  patronage '  of  Messrs 
Joslah  and  Thomas  Wedgewood,  St^ordshire,  en- 
abled  the  poet  to  proceed  to  Germany  to  complete 
his  education,  and  he  resided  t^ere  fourteen  months. 
At  Ratzburg  and  Gottingen  he  acquired  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  German  language  sjad 
Bterature,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  bias  towards 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  studies.  On  his 
return  in  1800,  he  found  Southey  established  at 
Keswick,  and  Wordsworth  at  Grassmere.  He  went 
to  live  with  the  former,  and  there  his  opinions 
underwent  a  total  change.  The  Jacobin  became  a 
royalist,  and  the  Unitarian  a  warm  and  devoted 
bdiever  in  the  Trinity.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  Schiller's  *  Wallenstein,'  into 
which  he  had  thrown  some  of  the  finest  graces  of  his 
own  fancy.  The  following  passage  may  be  considered 
a  revelation  of  Coleridge's  poetical  faith  and  belief^ 
conveyed  in  language  picturesque  and  musical: — 

Oh  I  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 

In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels  I    Tis  not  merely 

The  human  being's  pride  that  peoples  space 

With  life  and  mystical  predominance  ; 

Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  love 

This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world. 

Is  all  too  narrow :  yea,  a  deeper  import 

Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  years. 

Than  lies  upon  that  truth  we  live  to  learn. 

For  fable  is  love's  world,  his  house,  his  birthplace ; 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'monc  fays,  and  talismans. 

And  spirits ;  and  delighteu^  believes 

Divinities,  beinj^  himself  divme. 

The  ivUJUgible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 

The  fair  humanitiet  of  old  religion, 

1^  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 

Thalt  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mouniam, 

Orforett,  by  dow  streaan,  or  pAbly  spring, 

Or  chasms  and  toatery  depths;  all  these  havtvamshed. 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason  / 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language ;  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names  ; 

And  to  yon  starnr  world  they  now  are  gone. 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  friend ;  and  to  the  lover. 

Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influence  down ;  ahd  even  at  this  day 

Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great. 

And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that's  fair. 

Mr  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  oui  his  text~'<  Be  departed  again 
into  a  mountain  hlmaelf  alone."  As  he  gave  out  this  text,  hie 
Toioe  roeellke  a  atream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pronounced  loud,  deep, 
and  distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then  young,  aa  if  the 
soimds  had  echoed  from  the  hottom  of  the  human  heart,  and 
as  if  that  prayer,  might  hare  floated  in  solemn  silence  thnmgh 
the  universe.  The  idea  of  8t  John  came  into  my  mind,  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  who  had  his  loins  ^  about,  aad 
whose  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.  The  preacher  then 
launched  into  his  subject  like  an  eagle  dallying  with  the  wind. 
The  swmon  was  upon  peace  and  war— upon  church  and  stat* 
—not  their  alliance,  but  their  separation— on  the  qrtrit  of  the 
world  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the  same,  hot  ae 
opposed  to  one  another.  He  talked  of  those  who  had  inscribed 
the  cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human  gore !  Us 
made  a  poetical  and  pastoral  excursion— and  to  show  the  fatal 
eflP^ts  of  war,  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  simple 
shepherd-boy  driving  his  team  a-field,  or  sitting  under  the 
hawthorn,  piping  to  his  flo<!k,  as  though  he  should  never  be 
old,  and  the  same  poor  country  lad,  orlmped,  Mdnapfied, 
brought  into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  alehouse,  turned  into  a 
wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end  wUh 
powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  one  at  his  back,  aad  tricked  oat 
In  the  finery  of  the  profession  of  blood: 

**  Buoh  were  the  notes  our  once  loved  poet  eong :" 
and,  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  ddighted  if  I  had 
beard  the  music  of  the  spherea* 
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Tbe  line*  which  ire  baie  printed  in  Italia  are  ui 
ezpaniioii  of  two  of  SehillerV  which  Mr  Hayward 
(•nother  German  poetical  traiulator)  thu*  literally 

Tbe  old  fable-eiuit«nce>  an  no  more  ; 

The  faMnuatitig  race  hai  emigrattd  (wandered  out  or 
awaj). 

Aa  a  Tneani  of  sabeirtence  Coleridge  reluctantly 
ConKnted  to  nndertake  the  literary  and  political 
department  of  the  Morning  Foil,  in  which  he  »up- 
ported  the  meaaurea  of  goTemmecit.  In  1 804  we  find 
him  in  Malta,  Mcretary  to  the  governor.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball,  with  a  salary  of  £HO0  per  nnnam.  He 
heldthif  lucratiTe  office  only  nine  months,  haring 
dingreed  with  t]ie  goremar ;  and,  after  a  tour  in 
Italy,  returned  to  England  to  regome  his  precarioua 
labonn  M  an  author  and  lecturer.  The  deaultory 
iminiler  habiti  of  the  poet,  caused  partly  by  hii 
addiction  to  opium,  and  the  dreamy  indolence  and 
procraatination  which  marked  him  througliout  life, 
Kem  to  haTe  fhutrated  every  chance  and  oppor- 
tunity of  telf-adTancement.  Living  again  at  Gnu*- 
mere,  he  iuned  a  lecond  periodical,  Tht  Frirnd, 
which  extended  to  twenty-Kien  nuuibera.  The 
esaayi  were  aometime*  acate  and  eloqnent,  bnt  aa 
often  rbapaodical,  imperfect,  and  fbll  of  German 
mntlciim.  In  1816,  chiefly  at  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Byron,  the  'wild  and  wondrous  tale'  of 
'Chriitabel'  wai  pnbliihed.  The  first  put,  aa  we 
have  mentioned,  waa  written  at  Stowey  as  far  back 
aa  1T97,  and  a  aecond  bad  been  added  on  his 
return  from  Germany  in  1800.  The  poem  waa 
still  nnfluished ;  but  it  would  have  been  almost  as 
difBcidt  to  complete  the  Faery  Queen,  as  to  continue 
in  the  same  spirit  that  witching  strain  of  supema- 
tural  fancy  and  melodious  verse.  Another  drama, 
Zapa^  (founded  on  the  Winter's  Tali'),  was  pub- 
lished by  Gileridge  in  ISIS,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  minor  poems,  completea  bis  poetical  works. 
He  wrote  severd  characteristic  prose  disquisitions — 
77ie  Stataman'$  Manual,  or  lAe  Bifik  the  Bat  Guvle 
Id  PaliliaU  SHUand  Foraighl ;  a  Lay  Sf™m(1816)  ,- 
a  Second  Lay  Strmon,  addraied  to  At  Hightr  anil 
Middit  Ciatttt  OH  iht  tziMling  Dulrottt  and  Ditaon- 
lemlM  (iai7):  Biaamphia  Liltraria,  two  TOlumes. 
IBIT;  Aidi  loRfdation  (IS35)i  On  On  GmMtilution 
o/ Uu  Church  and  Slate  (isao):  &c.  He  meditated 
a  great  theological  and  philosophical  work,  his  mag- 
KMB  opnt,  on  '  Christianity  aa  the  only  rerelation  of 
penaanmt  and  universal  validity,'  which  was  to 
*  reduce  all  knowledge  into  harmony'— to  '  unite  the 
insulated  (^vgmenta  of  truth,  and  therewith  to  frame 
a  perfect  mirror.'  He  planned  also  an  epic  poem  on 
the  deatmction  of  Jeriisalem,  which  be  considered 
the  only  iubjcct  now  remaining  for  an  epic  poem  ;  a 
aaliiject  which,  Uke  Milton's  Fall  of  Man.  should  in- 
terest all  Christendom,  a*  the  Homeric  War  of  Troy 
interested  all  Greece.  '  Here,'  said  he,  ■  there  would 
be  the  completion  of  the  prophecies ;  the  termination 
of  the  first  revealed  national  religion  under  the  vio- 
lent assault  of  paganism,  itself  the  immediate  fore- 
nmner  and  condition  of  the  spread  of  a  revealed 
mundane  religion ;  and  then  you  would  have  the 
character  of  the  Roman  and  the  Jew;  and  the  awfut- 
neas,  the  completeness,  the  justice.  I  schemed  it  at 
twenty.flve,  but,  alas  I  itnturum  exptttat.'  This 
ambition  toexecntesome  great  work,  and  his  consti- 
tational  inflnni^  of  purpose,  which  made  him  defer 
or  recoil  Ikwn  such  an  effort,  he  has  porti»yed  with 
great  beauty  and  pathos  in  an  address  to  Words- 
worth,  composed  after  the  latter  had  recited  to  him 
a  poem  'on  the  growth  of  an  individual  mind:' — 
Ahl  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forloro, 
TIm  pulsss  of  my  being  beat  anew : 


s  joy  rekindling  reused  a  chreng  of  pai 
I  pangs  of  lave,  awakening  as  a  babe 
lolent,  with  an  outcry  In  tbe  heart  ; 


Keen 

And  fears  Mif-willed, 


it  shunned  the  i 


of  past  youth,  and  manhood  noroe  i 
And  genius  giieo,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  ; 
And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all 
Commane  with  thee  had  opened  out — but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self -same  grave  I 
These  were  prophetic  breathings,  and  should  be  a 
warning  to  yonng  and  ardent  genius.    In  such  mas- 
niOcent  alternations   of  hope  and  despair,  and  in  , 
discoursing  on  poetry  and  philosophy — sometimes 
committing  a  gdden  thoaght  to  the  blank  leafofa 
t>ook  or  to  a  private  letter,  but  generally  content 
with  oral  communication — tlie  poet's  time  glided  I 
past     He  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a  ' 
private  friend,  Mr  James  GiDman,  surgeon,  Iligh- 


and  admirers,  who  were  happy  to  listen  to  his  in- 
spired monologue*,  which   lie   poured  forth   with  j 
eihanstleai  fecundity.      *  We  believe.'  says  one  of 
these  rapt  and  enthusiastic  listeners. 'it  ha*  not  been  | 
the  lot  of  any  other  literary  man  In  England,  since   ' 
Dr  Johnson,  to  command  the  devoted  admiration   i 
and  steady  zeai  of  so  many  and  snch  widely-differing 
disciples — same  of  them  naving  become,  and  others 
beingiikely  to  become,  fresh  and  independent  sourcea 
of  light  and  moral  action  in  themselves  upon  the 
principles  of  their  common  master.     One  half  of  [ 
these  afiectionate  disciples  havelearnedtbeirlesaans  ; 
of  philosophy  from  the  teacher's  month.    He  ha* 
been  to  them  as  an  old  oracle  of  the  academy  or 
Lyceum.    The  fiilness,  the  inwardness,  tbe  ultimate 
scope  of  his  doctrines,  has  never  yet  been  published 
in  prlDt,  and,  if  disduied,  it  has  been  from  time  to 
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time  in  the  higher  moments  of  conversation,  when 
occasion,  and  mood,  and  person,  begot  an  exalted 
crisis.    More  than  once  has  Mr  Coleridge  said  that, 
with  pen  in  hand,  he  felt  a  thousand  checks  and 
difflcmties  in  the  expression  of  his  meaning;  but 
that — authorship  aside— he  never  found  the  smallest 
hitch  or  impediment  in  the  fullest  utterance  of  his 
i  most  subtle  fancies  by  word  of  mouth.     His  ab- 
'  strusest  thoughts  became  rhythmical  and  dear  when 
chanted  to  their  own  music'*    Mr  Coleridge  died 
I  at  Highgate  on  the  25th  of  July  1834.    In  the  pre- 
ceding winter  he  had  written  the  following  epitaph, 
striking  from  its  simplicity  and  humility,  for  him- 
self:— 

'   Stop,  Christian  passer-by !  Stop,  child  of  God ! 
I  And  read  with  eentle  breast.    Beneath  this  sod 
'   A  poet  lies,  or  uat  which  once  seemed  he — 
I  Oh !  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. ! 

That  he,  who  manv  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath, 
I   Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death  I 
I  Mercy  for  praise— to  be  forgiven  for  fame, 

He  asked  and  hoped  through  Christ — do  thou  the  same. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Coleridge,  several  com- 
pilations were  made  of  his  table-talk,  correspondence, 
and  literary  remains.  His  fame  had  been  gradually 
extending,  and  public  curiosity  was  excited  with 
respect  to  the  genius  and  opinions  of  a  roan  who 
combined  such  various  and  dissimilar  powers,  and 
who  WIS  supposed  capable  of  any  task,  however 
gigantic  Some  of  these  Titanic  fragments  are  valu- 
aUe — ^partiralarly  his  Shakspearian  criticism.  They 
attest  his  profound  thought  and  curious  erudition, 
and  display  his  fine  critical  taste  and  discernment 
In  penetrating  into  and  embracing  the  whole  mean- 
ing oi  a  favourite  author — ^unfolding  the  nice  shades 
and  distinctions  of  thought,  character,  feeling,  or 
melody— <larting  on  it  the  Ught  of  his  own  creative 
mind  and  suggestive  fancy — and  perhaps  linking  the 
whole  to  some  glorious  original  conception  or  image, 
Coleridge  ttanSt  unrivalled.  He  does  not  appear  as 
a  critic,  but  as  an  eloquent  and  gifted  expounder  of 
kindred  excellence  and  genius.  He  seems  like  one 
who  has  the  key  to  every  hidden  chamber  of  pro- 
found and  labtle  tiiought  and  every  ethereal  conoep- 
Uon.  We  cannot  think,  however,  that  he  could  ever 
have  built  up  a  regular  system  of  ethics  or  criticism. 
He  wanted  the  art  to  combine  and  arrange  his  mate- 
rials. He  was  too  languid  and  irresolute  He  had 
never  attained  the  art  of  writing  with  clearness  and 
precision ;  for  he  is  often  unintelligible,  turgid,  and 
verbose,  as  if  he  struggled  in  vain  after  perspicacity 
and  method.  His  intellect  could  not  subordinate  the 
*  shaping  spirit'  of  his  imagination. 

The  poetical  works  of  Coleridge  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  three  volumca  They  are 
various  in  st>'le  and  manner,  embracing  ode,  tragedy, 
and  epigram,  love  poems,  and  strains  of  patriotism 
and  superstition — a  wild  witchery  of  imagination, 
and,  at  other  times,  severe  and  stately  thought  and 
intellectual  retrospection.  His  language  is  often 
rich  and  musical,  highly  figurative  and  ornate.  Many 
of  his  minor  poems  are  characterised  by  tenderness 
and  beauty,  but  others  are  disfigured  by  passages  of 
turgid  sentimentalism  and  puerile  afibctation.  The 
most  original  and  striking  of  his  productions  is  his 
well-known  tale  of  Tlte  Ancient  Mariner.  Accord- 
ing to  De  Quincy,  the  germ  of  this  story  is  contained 

*  Qiuuicriy  Review,  voL  lil.  p.  5.  With  one  so  Impulftive  as 
COIeridse.  ^ad  Itobleto  ataof  depreMion  and  to  ill-health,  then 
appeanmcea  nniat  have  been  very  unequaL  We  have  known 
thzce  men  of  genius,  all  poets,  who  froquently  listened  to  htm, 
and  jret  described  him  as  generally  obscure,  pedantic,  and 
tediouSi  In  his  happiest  moods  he  must,  however,  have  been 
fireat  and  ovcrwhdxning.  His  voice  and  counteoAnce  were 
harmonioiis  and  beautifuL 


in  a  passage  of  Shelvocke,  one  of  the  classical  cir- 
cumnavigators of  the  earth,  who  states  that  hii 
second  captain,  being  a  melancholy  man,  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  fancy  that  some  long  season  of  fool 
weather  was  owing  to  an  alba£t)BS  which  had 
steadily  pursued  the  ship,  upon  which  he  shot  the 
bird,  but  without  mending  their  condition.  Code- 
ridge  makes  the  ancient  mariner  relate  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  act  of  inhumanity  to  one  of 
three  wedding  guests  whom  he  meets  and  detains  od 
his  way  to  the  marriage  feast  '  He  holds  him  with 
his  glittering  eye,'  and  invests  his  fuaxation  with  a 
deep  preternatural  character  and  interest,  and  with 
touches  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  energetic  de- 
scription. The  versification  is  irregular,  in  the  style 
of  the  old  ballads,  and  most  of  the  action  of  the  piece 
is  unnatural ;  yet  the  poem  is  full  of  vivid  and  originil 
imagination.  *  There  is  nothing  else  like  it,'  sayi 
one  of  his  critics  ;  *  it  is  a  poem  by  itself;  between 
it  and  other  compositions,  in  pari  materia,  there  is  a 
cliasm  which  yoti  cannot  overpass.  The  sensitive 
reader  feels  himself  insulated,  and  a  sea  of  wonder 
and  mystery  flows  round  him  as  round  the  spell- 
stricken  ship  itself.'  Coleridge  further  illustrates  his 
theory  of  the  connection  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  world  in  his  unfinished  poem  of '  Christabel,' 
a  romantic  supernatural  tale,  filled  with  wild  imagery 
and  the  most  remarkable  modulation  of  verse.  The 
versification  is  founded  on  what  the  poet  calls  a  new 
principle  (though  it  was  evidently  practised  by 
Chaucer  and  Sl^speare),  namely,  Uiat  of  counting 
in  each  line  the  number  of  accentuated  words,  not 
the  number  of  syllables.  '  Though  the  latter,'  he 
says,  *  may  vary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each 
line  the  accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.'  This 
irregular  harmony  delighted  both  Scott  and  Byron, 
by  whom  it  was  imitated.  We  add  a  brief  speci- 
men:— 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak ! 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek ; 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  rod  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looki  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Chiistabel  I 
Jesu  Maria  shield  her  well  I 
She  foldeth  her  arms  beneath  her  doak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 

What  sees  she  there  t 
There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Dressed  in  a  silken  robe  of  white. 
That  shadowy  in  the  moopli^ht  shone : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan. 
Her  stately  neck  and  arms  were  bare ; 
Her  blue-veined  feet  unsandalled  were ; 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess  'twas  frightful  there  to  nee 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she- 
Beautiful  exceedingly  1 

A  finer  passage  is  that  describing  broken  friend- 
sliips: — 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ;  | 

And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love,  I 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 

"•_._  I 
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Eftch  Rpftke  words  of  high  diwdain 
And  inBult  to  hU  heart's  best  brother : 

Thej  parted — ^ne'er  to  meet  again  I 
Bat  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining ; 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scan  remaining, 

Idke  difis  iHiich  had  been  rent  asunder : 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

This  metrical  harmony  of  Coleridge  exeidses  a  sort 
of  fiudnation  even  when  it  is  found  united  to  inco- 
herent images  and  absurd  conceptions.  Thus,  in 
Khtibla  Khan,  a  fragment  written  frt>m  recollections 
of  a  dream,  we  have  the  following  melodious  rhap- 
sody:— 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 

Where  was  hesra  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 

It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 

A  sonny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played. 

Sinking  of  Mount  Abora. 

Coiud  I  revive  within  me 

Her  qrmphony  and  song. 

To  such  deep  delif ht  'twould  win  me, 

That  with  music  loud  and  long, 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 

That  sunny  dome,  those  cayes  of  ice ! 

And  all  who  heaid  should  see  them  there. 

And  all  ihould  cry.  Beware !  Beware ! 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  I 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 

For  he  on  honey niew  hath  fed, 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  paradise. 

The  odes  of  Coleridge  are  highly  passionate  and 
elevated  in  conception.  That  on  IPrance  was  con- 
sidered by  Shelley  to  be  the  finest  English  ode  of 
modem  times,  llie  hymn  on  Chamouni  is  equally 
lotfy  and  brilliant  His  '  Genevieve'  is  a  pure  and 
exquisite  loye-poem,  without  that  gorgeous  dilAise- 
nees  which  chtfacterises  the  odes,  yet  more  chastely 
and  carefully  finished,  and  abounding  in  the  delicate 
and  subtle  taits  of  his  imagination.  Coleridge  was 
deficient  in  the  rapid,  energy  and  steong  passion 
necessary  for  tiie  drama.  The  poetical  b^nty  of 
certain  passages  would  not,  on  the  stage,  atone  for 
the  pancity  of  action  and  want  of  interest  in  his  two 
plays,  though,  as  works  of  genius,  they  yastly  excel 
those  of  a  more  recent  date  which  proye  highly  suc- 
ceiafiil  in  representation. 

The  Rime  of  ^  AncierU  Mcainer, 

PART  I. 

It  is  an  ancient  mariner. 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three; 

'  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye. 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  I 

The  bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set; 
Hayst  hear  the  meny  din.' 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand; 

*  There  was  a  ship,'  quoth  he. 

*  Hold  off ;  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon;' 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering 
The  wedding-ffuest  stood  still. 
And  listens  lixe  a  three-years'  child ; 
The  mariner  hath  his  wUl. 

The  weddinff-guest  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared. 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he  ; 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  li^t 
Went  down  into  the 


Higher  and  higher  every  day. 

Till  oyer  the  mast  at  noon 

The  weddinff-guest  here  beat  his  breatt» 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall. 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she  ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  meny  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear  ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man^ 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong ; 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaung  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripninff  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  hum 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blasts 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  em^Jd. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifli 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen ; 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken— 
The  ioe  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around  ; 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled. 

Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 

At  length  did  cross  an  albatross, 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew ; 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  throng  1 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind. 
The  al&tross  did  follow. 
And  every  day  for  food  or  play. 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  I 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine ; 

Whiles  all  the  niffht,  through  fog-smoke  iHdta^ 

Glimmered  the  white  moonsnine. 
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'  God  iBTe  thee,  ancient  mariner, 
From  the  fiends  that  pUtfue  thee  ihui  1 
Why  look'st  thou  so  r    With  mj  croM-bow 
I  shot  the  albatroM. 


Tjoan, 

The  gun  now  rose  upon  the  right. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ; 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south-wind  still  blAw  behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow ; 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  I 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing. 

And  it  would  work  'em  wo; 

For  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch,  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  I 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

The  glorious  sun  uprist; 

Then  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

Twas  right,  said  they,  such  bitds  to  slay 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  iriiite  foam  flew, 
The  fttiTow  followed  free ; 
We  were  the  first  that  erer  bunt 
Into  that  silent 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
Twas  Mkd  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  ^peak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  1 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Bay  after  day,  day  after  day 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship       , 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water  ereiywhera, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water  ererywhete. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  yeiy  de^  did  rot :  O  ChristI 
That  ever  this  should  be  I 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy 


About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

And  some  in  draams  assured  wers 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so  ; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  nad  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And  efwy  tongue,  through  utter  drought. 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah,  well-a-dav  I  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  cross  the  sihatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


PA&T  III. 

There  passed  a  mm  time.    Each  thioil 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weaiy  time  I  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weaiy  eye  I 
When  lookinf  westward  I  beheld 
A  something  In  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  t 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared: 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  Upi  baked. 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood; 

I  bit  m^  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood. 

And  cned,  A  sail  I  a  sail  1 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call; 
Ghamercy  they  for  joy  did  crin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breatn  drew  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

See  I  seel  I  cried,  she  tacks  no  mors^ 
Hither  to  work  us  weal; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide^ 
She  steadies  with  upright  ked. 

The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame. 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done. 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Bested  the  broad  bright  sun ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 

Betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 

And  straight  the  sun  was  flecked  with  baxsg 
(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace  I) 
As  if  throuffh  a  dungeon-nate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  lace. 

Alas  I  thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud. 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ; 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  sun 
Like  restless  gossameres  t 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  whidi  the  sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  nate; 
And  is  that  woman  all  ner  crewt 
Is  that  a  death,  and  are  there  two? 
Is  death  thai  woman's  mate  I 

Her  lips  Were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  cold; 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  nightmare  Lif^in-deatn  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
'  The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  I've  won  I' 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 
With  for-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bariL 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up; 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip. 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steemnan's  &0(b  by  his  lamp  gleamed  white; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  domb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  homed  moon,  with  one  bright  star 

Within  the  nether  tip. 
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One  after  one,  bj  the  star-dogged  moon. 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sish. 
Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifly  living  men 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan), 
With  heayy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly — 
Th^  fled  to  bliss  or  wo  1 
And  eyeiy  soul  it  passed  me  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  crost>bow. 

PABT  IT. 

'  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner, 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown.' 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding-guest^ 
This  body  dropped  not  down. 

Alonoi  alone^  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  1 
And  nerer  a  saint  took  pity  on 
Hy  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a  thousand  thousand  alimy'thingt 

Lired  on,  and  so  did  L 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
And  drew  my  eree  away; 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck. 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  Jooked  to  hearen,  and  tried  to  pray; 
But  or  OTer  a  prayer  had  gushed, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  d^  as  dust. 

I  dosed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  dose, 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky, 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weaiy  eye^ 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs. 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they; 
The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me 
Had  nerer  passed  away. 

An  orphan's  cune  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  fh>m  on  high ; 

But  oh  I  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  I 

BoTen  days,  seyen  nights,.!  saw  that  coxae. 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky. 
And  nowhere  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  going  up. 
And  a  star  or  two  MsidOi 

Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultiy  m^, 
Like  April  hoarfirost  spread  ; 
But  where  the  slup's  huge  shadow  lay 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awfUl  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  the  water  snakes : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white. 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elflfh  light 

Fell  off  in  hoaiy  flakes. 


Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  TeWet  black, 

They  coiled  and  swam ;  and  eyerj  ttt/A 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

0  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  dedare : 

A  spring  of  loTO  gushed  from  my  hearty 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware : 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  m^ 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I  oould  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  £ree 
The  4lbatrofls  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


PABXT. 

0  sleep  I  it  is  a  ffentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  dven ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  ftom  heaven. 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 
That  had  so  long  remained, 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew; 
And  when  I  woke  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  odd^ 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams^ 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  fed  my  limbi  x 
I  was  so  light— Hdmost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  deep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  : 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  saill^ 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  1 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen  ; 
To  and  tro  they  were  hurried  about  I 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  moie  load| 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  oloud; 
The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  deft,  and  still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  readied  the  ship, 
Tet  now  the  ship  moved  on  I 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  upfoie, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  oOi 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools— 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 
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The  body  of  my  brother's  son 

Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 

The  body  uid  I  palled  at  one  rope» 

But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

*  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner  1' 

Be  calm  thou  wedding-guest  I 

Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pun, 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawned,  they  dropped  their  aims. 
And  clustered  round  the  mast; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  sun; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-droppin^  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  smg ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birdiB  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air, 
With  their  sweet  jaigoning  1 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe ; 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  diip. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid ;  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  so. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune. 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean; 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then,  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound; 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 
1  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

'  Is  it  het'  quoth  one  '  Is  this  the  mant 
By  him  who  died  on  cross. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.' 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew ; 

Quoth  he, '  The  man  hath  penance  done. 

And  penance  more  will  do.' 


PAST  VI. 

FintYoioe. 

But  tell  me!  tell  me  I  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  to  fSMt  t 
What  is  the  ocean  doing  t 

BeoondVoioa 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  moet  silently 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

FintYoioe. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast. 
Without  or  wave  or  wind ! 

SeoondYoioa 

The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more  high  I 
Or  we  shall  be  belated; 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather ; 

'Twas  niffht,  calm  night,  the  moon  was  hig^ ; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter ; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died. 
Had  never  passed  away ; 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  thein. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt ;  once  mora 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 
And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been 


Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made ; 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  feaia. 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  w^coming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Ohl  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I  seel 
Is  this  the  hill  t  is  this  the  kirk  I 
Is  this  mine  own  countree  1 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  I 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 
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The  harbonr-bftj  was  clew  as  glass, 
So  smoothlj  it  was  strewn  t 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less 
That  stands  above  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light. 
Till  rising  from  the  same, 
Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were. 
In  crimson  colours  came. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  'deck — 
Oh  Christ  I  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  ooise  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood  1 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
On  eyeiy  corse  there  stood. 

Tliis  seraph-band,  each  wared  his  hand: 
It  was  a  hearenly  sight  I 
Thev  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand. 
No  Toice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice ;  but  oh  I  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer ; 
Hy  head  was  turned  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  oommg  fast : 
Bear  Lord  in  heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — ^I  heard  his  roioe : 

It  is  the  hermit  good  I 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  niakes  in  the  wood. 

Hell  shHeve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  albatross's  blood. 

PART  VIT. 

This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon  and  eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  neared :  I  heard  them  talk, 
*  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow  I 
Where  aie  those  lights  so  many  and  fair 
That  signal  made  but  now!' 

'  Stnuise,  by  my  faith !'  the  hermit  said — 

'  And  they  answered  not  our  cheer  I 

The  planks  looked  warped!  and  see  those  saihs 

How  thin  they  axe  and  sere ! 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them. 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown. skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 

My  forest-brook  alone ; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wotf  below. 

That  eats  the  she-wolTs  young.' 


'  Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  pilot  made  replv) 
I  am  »-feared' — *  push  on,  push  on  1' 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sonnd^ 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  pUot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship. 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — ^the  pilot  shrieked. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars ;  the  pilot's  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go. 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

'Ha!  ha !'  quoth  he,  *  full  plain  I  see, 

The  devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  oountree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land! 
The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

*  0  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man!' 
The  hermit  crossed  his  brow. 
'  Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  *  I  bid  thee  say 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou  1' 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  b^n  my  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour 
That  agOny  returns ; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land; 
I  hare  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  heax  me : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  burrts  from  that  door ! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there : 
But  in  the  garien-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are : 
And  hark!  the  little  vesper  bell 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

0  wedding-guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  mairiage-feeit, 
Tis  sweeter  fkr  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company  I 
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To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  praj, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bendfl, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  fiieada, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  1 

Farewell,  fiuewell ;  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  weddinff-guest : 
He  prayeth  well  who  loTeth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prajeth  best  who  loyeth  best 
All  things  both  grei^t  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loyeth  us. 
He  made  and  loyeth  all. 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone :  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Turned  from  the  brid^room's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  beea  etonned^ 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 

Ode  to  the  Depeaimg  Tear  [1795.] 

I. 

Spirit  who  sweepest  the  wild  haip  of  time  I 
It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoyen  harmonies  to  hear  1 
Yet,  mine  eye  fix^  on  heayen's  und^^ncring  dime 
Long  when  I  listened,  free  from  mortal  lear. 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  win4, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year  t 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness, 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness, 
Ere  yet  the  entered  cloud  foreclosed  my  tight, 
I  raised  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnised  his  flight. 

II. 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb, 
From  the  prison's  direr  gloom, 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  waste  and  languish ; 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending, 

Loye  illumines  manhood's  maze ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 
Hope  has  fixed  her  wishful  gaze. 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance. 
Ye  Woes !  ye  young-eyed  Joys  I  advaooe  1 
By  Time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 
Whose  indefatigM>le  sweep 
Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mixed  tumultuous  band  I 
From  eyeiy  private  bower, 

And  each  domestic  hearth. 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  Toice, 
O'er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 
I  Weep  and  rejoice  I 

Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell : 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth  I    They,  too,  have  heard  thy  fpell. 
They,  too,  obey  thy  name,  diyinest  Liberty  I 

III. 

I  marked  Ambition  in  his  war-array  I 

I  heard  the  mail<fd  monarch's  troubloQf  ciy — 

*  Ahl  wherefore  does  the  northern  conquered  stay  I 

Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  1' 
Fly,  mailM  monarch,  fly ! 
Stunned  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace^ 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 

The  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye! 


Manes  of  the  annamb«red  sUib  I 

Ye  that  gasped  on  Warsaw's  plaini 
Ye  that  ent  at  Ismail's  tower. 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  stuaams, 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infants'  pcreaiBll 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffined  slain. 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling, 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dweUing  I 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled— 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
ML^hty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb  I 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate 
Each  some  tyrant-murderc^s  fate  1 

IT. 

Departing  year  1  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision  I    Where  alone^ ' 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  thrcme, 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore, 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours  I    Silence  eniued* 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with  gloriee 
shone. 
Then,  his  m  wild  ardours  glandni^ 
From  the  choired  gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet, 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy 

T. 

Throughouli  the  bllssftil  throng 
Hushed  were  harp  and  song : 
Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Tiampadg 
(The  mystic  words  of  Heaven) 
Permissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  Spirit  bowed,  then  spread  his  wings  and 
spake: 
'  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth's  unsolaced  groaning. 
Seize  thy  terrors,  Arm  of  might  I 
By  Peace  with  proffered  insult  scared. 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Soom  I 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  un  V>ni  I 
And  Hungear's  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  bared ! 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul  I 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Syni^  •<  full  of  gifts  and  lies  ^ 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh  I  by  Torturers  howl  t 
Avenger,  rise  I 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  island  soowL 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow! 
Speak  I  from  thy  storm-black  heaven,  0  speak  aloud  I 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  cloud  1 

0  dart  the  flash !  0  rise  ^nd  deal  the  blowl 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries  I 
Hark  I  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  beLow ! 
Rise,  God  of  Nature  J  rise.' 

TI. 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasped  and  reeled  with  dread. 
And  oyer,  inien  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-orons  sather  on  my  lirabi ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eveballs  start; 
My  brain  with  hoirid  tumult  swims  ; 
wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggUng  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death  t 
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No  stniiMr  igony  oonfonnda 

The  soidisr  on  the  war-field  spnadi 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  woundi, 

Death-like  he  doMe  among  heaps  of  deikd  I 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  d^yli^t  fled» 

And  the  night-wind  clamoun  hoane  I 
See  I  the  starting  wretch's  head 

lies  pillowed  on  a  brother's  cone  I) 

TII. 

Not  yet  enslayed,  not  wholly  Tile, 
O  ALbionl  O  my  mother  islet 
Thj  ralleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Gutter  green  with  sunny  showers ; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swella 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells 

Proa£y  rampartied  with  rocks]  ; 
And  Ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wilo^ 
Speaks  saf^rty  to  his  island-child ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  ag9 

Has  social  Quiet  loyed  thy  shore  I 
Nor  erer  proud  inrader's  rage 
Or  sacked  thy  towers,  or  stainid  thy  fields  ifith  gore. 

yni. 

Abandoned  of  HeaTen  t  mad  Ayarice  thy  f^de, 
At  cowardly  distance,  Tet  kindlinff  with  pride— 
'Mid  thy  lierds  and  thy  corn-fields  seoore  thou  hast 

stood. 
And  joined  the  wild  Tilling  of  Famine  and  Blood  1 
The  nations  curse  thee  I    T^ey  with  eager  wondering 

Shall  hear  Destruction,  like  a  Tulture,  scream ! 

Strange-«yed  Destruction !  who  with  manj  a  dream 
Of  centnl  fires  through  nether  seas  upthunaering 

Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet  as  she  lies 
By  lirid  fount  or  red  yolcanic  stream. 

If  oyer  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 

O  Albion  I  thy  predestined  mins  rise^ 
The  fiend-hag  on  her  perilous  couch  doUi  leap, 
Muttering  diftempered  triumph  in  her  chazmSd  aleep. 

IX. 

Awaj,  mf  soul,  away  I 
In  yain,  m  yain  the  birds  of  warning  tin|^ 
And  hark  I  I  hear  the  fiunished  brood  of  pray 
Fli^  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind  I 
Away,  my  soul,  away  1 
I,  unpartaking  of  the  eyil  tMng| 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil, 
Haye  waild  my  oount^  with  a  loud  lament* 
Now  I  reoentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-oontent ; 
Geansed  from  the  yaporous  passions  that  bedim 
God's  image^  sister  of  the  seraphim. 

Hj/nm  h^an  Smrm  in  Uk  VaU  pf  OhamamiL 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  manSng  stir 
In  his  stea»  OQurset  So  long  he  seems  to  paoM 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  so?ran  Blanc ! 
The  Arre  and  Aryeiron  at  thy  base 
RaTO  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form  I 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silently  I  jbound  thee  and  aboye. 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass ;  methinks  thou  pieroeit  it. 
As  with  a  wedge  1  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  slunne| 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  I 

0  dread  and  silent  mount  I  I  gwwd  upon  thee^ 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Did'st  yanish  firom  my  thought :  entranced  in  pntjr6f» 

1  worshipped  the  Inyisible  ^one. 


Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought| 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  seci^t  joy ; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  tranafosed. 
Into  the  mighty  rision  passing — ^there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  yast  to  hearen  I 

Awake,  my  soul  I  not  only  passiye  praisa 
Thou  owest  I  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstacy.    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  I  awake,  my  heart,  awake  I 
Green  yalea  and  icy  diffi),  sJl  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  soyran  of  the  yale  I 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  ymted  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  cliim>  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink  I 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rorjr  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald !  wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise  I 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillais  deep  in  earth  t 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  I 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  t 

And  you,'ye  fiye  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  I 
Who  called  you  forth  from  niffht  and  utter  death, 
Ytom.  dark  and  icy  cayems  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  oyer  shattered,  and  the  same  for  oyer! 
Who  gaye  you  your  inyulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  t 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  haye  rest  I 

Ye  ice-falls  1  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  biow 
Adown  enormous  rayines  slope  amun — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  yoice. 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  1 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts  I 
Wko  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heayen 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  1    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  I    Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loyeliest  blue,  spread  garlands  a|  your  feet? 
God  I  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  1 


And  in  their  perilous  fall  shaU  thunder,  God  I 


Ye  liying  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost  I 
Ye  wild  g(Mkts  sporting  round  the  eaf^le's  nest  i 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountam  storm ! 
Ye  li^tnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  I 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element  I 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  pnuset 

Once  more,  hoar  mount!  with  thy  sky-pointing 

Oft  fr^whose  feet  the  ayalanehe,  unheard. 

Shoots  downward,  elittering  through  the  pure  serene, 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breastr— 

Thou  too.  agun,  stupendous  mountam  1  thou, 

That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base, 

Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  teai^ 

Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 

To  rise  before  me— Rise,  0  ever  rise ; 

Rise,  like  a  dond  of  incense,  from  the  earth  I 

Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 

Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 

Great  Hierareh !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 
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All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whaterer  stiis  this  mortal  frame. 
Are  all  but  ministers  of  lore, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  mj  wakine  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  ^t  happy  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay, 
Beside  tiM  ruined  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  Boene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  ere ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
Hy  own  dear  GeneyieTe  I 

She  leaned  asainst  the  armed  man, 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  mj  lay 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Oenerieve ! 
She  lores  me  best  whene'er  I  sinff 
The  songs  that  make  her  gnere. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  ^, 
I  sanf  an  old  and  moying  stoiy — 
An  old  rude  son^  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoazy. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew  I  could  not  choose 
'  But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  bnuid  ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  yean  he  wooed 
The  lady  of  the  luid. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined ;  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  lore. 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace  ; 
And  she  forgaye  me  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  fSewe. 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  crazed  this  bold  and  lorely  knight. 
And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain-woods, 
I    Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

But  sometimes  from  the  sayage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade. 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once. 
In  green  and  sunny  glade. 

There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend. 
This  miserable  knight  I 

And  thai,  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band, 
And  sared  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  lady  of  the  land; 

And  how  she  wept  and  claeped  his  knees, 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  yain — 
And  eyer  stroye  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  cmzed  his  brain. 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  caye ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest  learea 
A  dying  man  he  lay ; 


His  dying  words— but  when  I  reached 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 
My  filtering  yoioe  and  pausing  haip 
'  Disturl^  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Gencyicyo  ■ 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  ridi  and  balmy  eye ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hopfl^ 
An  undistinguishable  throng ; 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 
Subdued  and  cherished  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  deli|^ht. 
She  blushed  ?rith  loye  and  yugin  shame; 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  drum 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heayed,  she  stept  aside ; 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept — 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye. 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace^ 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up 
And  gaied  upon  my  face. 

rrwas  partly  loye,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears ;  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  loye  with  yirgin  pride ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Oenerieye, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride  ! 

[Pictwrt  of  a  Dvmgeon^l 
pprom  the  tragedy  of '  Remone.*] 

And  this  place  our  fore&thers  nuule  for  man  1 

This  is  the  process  of  our  loye  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  a^^ainst  na^- 

Most  innocent,  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty  t 

Is  this  the  only  cure !    Merciful  God  ! 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shriyelled  up 

By  ignorance  and  parching  poyerty. 

His  energies  roll  back  upon  nis  heart 

And  sta^iate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison. 

They  break  on  him  like  a  loaUuome  plague-spot  1 

Then  we  call  in  our  pampered  mountebuika — 

And  this  is  their  best  cure !  unoomforted 

And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears. 

And.  sayage  faces  at  the  clanking  hour, 

Seen  through  the  steam  and  yapourv  of  his  doiiijMA 

By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !    So  he  lies 

'Circled  with  evil,  till  hu  yery  soul 

Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deformed 

By  sights  of  eyermore  deformity  1 

With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature, 

Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  diild  : 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 

Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets  ; 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters  ; 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thins 

Amid  tlus  general  dance  and  minstrSsy ; 

But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way. 

His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonised 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  loye  and  beauty. 

{Frm, '  Fro9t  aJL  Midmglar^ 

Dwt  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathinn  heard  in  this  deep  calm 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  yacancies 
And  momentaiy  pauses  of  the  thought  t 
My  babe  so  beautiful  I  it  thriUs  my  heart 
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With  (endR  gUdnna  thiu  to  look  *t  th«e. 
And  think  IhM  thou  sh&lt  leun  fu  other  Ion, 

1  in  fkr  other  kcdm  1    For  I  mi  ieu«d 
Iq  th«  gmt  citf,  pent  'mid  cloiiCcn  dim, 

id  Okv  nou^t  loTelj  but  the  atj  %ad  it&n. 

it  thou,  mj  babe,  >h*lt  wander  like  >  biwie 
Bj  tkkea  and  undj  ahoraa,  bensath  the  dip 
Of  kDcient  moiuitun,  and  bennth  the  cloudi. 
Which  inuge  in  their  bulk  both  Uke>  ud  ahliia 

I  mouutun  eng* :  lo  ihftlt  thoD  lee  uid  heu- 
The  laieljr  tluipa)  uid  soundi  iotelUgible 

Of  thkt  etenikl  language  which  thj  Ood 
Uttcn,  who  from  eteraitr  doth  teach 
HimMlf  in  all,  and  all  things  id  MmMlf. 
Onat  oiUTenal  teacherl  be  ihall  mould 
Thj  ipirit,  and,  hj  giTini,  making  it  a«k. 

Thenfon  all  naioui  ihall  be  iweet  to  thee, 
Whether  the  iummet  clothe  the  geneial  earth 
With  greenneaa,  or  the  redbreut  ait  and  ling 
Betwiit  the  tuita  of  mow  on  the  ban  blanch 
Of  moi^  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smoke*  in  the  nin-thaw  ;  whether  tlie  CTedMpt  fall. 
Heard  onlj  in  the  traocH  of  the  blatt, 
Or  if  the  lecret  ministrj  of  froat 

II  hang  them  up  in  ailent  icidaa, 
Qoietlj  AiniTig  to  the  quiet  dmod. 

Zme,  Hopt,  a»d  Faiimct  i»  Bditcation. 

n  wajward  childhood  wonldit  thou  hold  firm  rnle. 
And  Km  thee  in  the  light  of  happ7  faca ; 
LoTe,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  moit  be  thy  grace*, 
^d  [n  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  achooL 
For  aa  old  Atlas  on  hia  broad  neck  plac«a 

kTen's  starry  globe,  and  there  luataina  it,  so 

these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  education — Patience,  Lore,  and  Hope. 
Methinka  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemlj  ahow, 
The  straitened  arms  uprused,  the  palm*  aalope, 
And  robe*  that  touching  a*  adown  they  flow, 
Distinctly  blend,  like  anow  amboesed  in  anow. 
O  part  them  neTer  1  If  Hope  proatrmte  lie, 

Lore  too  wilt  sink  and  die. 
But  Lore  is  subtle,  aod  doth  proof  deriTe 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alite ; 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transAiung  eyes. 
And  the  soft  muimuis  of  the  mother  doTc, 
Wool  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies ; 
Thus  Lore  repays  lo  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Lore. 
Yet  haply  there  will  coaie  a  weary  day. 

When  mertasked  at  leogth 
Beth  Lore  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  atocDgth, 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  iMth, 
And  both  sappoiting,  doe*  the  work  of  both. 

TauA  tad  Age. 
Tens,  a  breos  'mid  blowoms  straying. 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding  like  a  bee— 
Both  were  mine!    Life  went  a-Maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  wa«  young  I 
When  I  was  young?  Ut,  woSal  when  t 
Ah,  for  the  change  twiit  now  and  tben  I 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  (hat  does  me  grieroua  wrong. 
O'er  aiiy  diffi  and  glittering  sand*, 
How  lightly  then  it  flaahed  along: 
Like  those  trim  *kiflk,  Dnknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  riTan  wide. 
That  aak  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar. 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tidel 
Nought  cared  this  body  (in  wind  or  weather. 
Whan  Youth  and  I  lired  in't  together. 


Flowers  are  loTel;  ;  Lotb  is  flower-Uke; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
01  the  Jon  that  came  down  shover-like. 
Of  Friendship,  LoTe,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  I 
Ere  I  was  old  I  Ah,  woful  erv. 
Which  tells  me  Youth's  no  longer  hen  I 

0  Youth  I  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Til  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one ; 
111  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit— 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gonel 
Thy  »e»per-bell  hath  not  vet  tolled, 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  1 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  beliere  that  thou  art  gone! 

1  see  these  locks  in  silrerr  slips. 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  liie ; 
Bat  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
..^ ..1. 1._.  ,___„  (jj^j  ^^, 


And  tears  take  sunshine  froc 


is  but  thought ;  so  think  I  will 


That  Youth  ai 


Dewdrops  are  the  gems  of  momiog. 
But  the  tears  of  moomful  ere  t 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  lenea  to  make  us  griere. 
When  we  are  old  : 
That  only  serres  to  make  us  griert 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking  Tear*; 
Like  some  poor  nigh-nlated  gueat. 
That  may  not  rudely  be  disrusaed, 
Yet  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while. 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 


The  Bet.  WtLuiM  Lulb  Bawixs  eajoji  t 
dialiiiction  of  harlng  'delighted  and  iniidred'  the   i 
genius  of  Coleridge.    Hiiflrat  publication,  a  tdIudm   j 
of  Boonets,  was  published  in  1793 ;  aod  blling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enthuiiMtic  yonng  poet,  couTerted 
him  frooi  toQie  'perilous  error*'  to  the  love  of  a 


BranUn  Bestorjr,  In  WHtiUra 
a^Ie  of  poetry  at  once  tender  and  manly.  Hm 
pupil  oOtstripped  hi*  master  in  ridmeas  and  loiu- 
riance,  though  not  in  el^ance  or  correctnees.  In 
1805  Ur  Bowles  published  another  Tolnme  of  poetry, 
7^  S^nrit  of  Duanxry  bf  Sea,  a  nanattre  poem  of 
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considerable  length  and  beauty.  He  has  also  pub- 
Ushed  hjrmns  and  other  poems.  He  prepared  an 
edition  of  Pope's  works,  which,  being  attacked  by 
Campbell  in  his  Specimens  of  the  Poets,  led  to  a 
literary  controversy,  in  which  I>ord  Bjrron  and 
others  took  a  part  Bowles  insisted  strongly  on 
descriptiye  poetry  forming  an  indispensable  pirt  of 
the  poetical  chiu'acter ;  *  erery  rock,  every  lea^ 
every  diversity  of  hue  in  nature's  variety.*  Camp- 
bell, on  the  otiier  hand,  objected  to  this  Dutch  mi- 
nuteness and  perspicacity  of  colouring,  and  claimed 
for  the  poet  (what  Bowles  never  could  have  denied) 
nature,  mor^  as  weU  as  external,  the  poetxy  of  the 
passions,  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  human  man- 
ners. In  reality,  Pope  occupied  a  middle  position, 
inclining  to  the  artificial  side  of  life.  Mr  Bowles 
has  oudived  most  of  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
excepting  Rogers.  He  was  bom  at  Klnflfs-Sutton, 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1762,  ana  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Winchester  school,  and  subsequently 
at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  He  has  long  held  the 
rectory  of  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire. 

SonmUm 
To  Time. 

0  Time !  who  know'st  a  lenient  band  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  woun4»  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weaiy  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest,  unperceiyedy  away; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last. 
And  think  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  evexy  sorrow  past, 
And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile — 

As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  txansient  shower, 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : 
Yet,  ah  I  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure  I 

Whiter  Eyening  at  Home. 

Fair  Moon !  that  at  the  chilly  day's  decline 
Of  sharp  December,  through  my  cottage  pane 
Dost  lovely  look,  smiling,  though  in  thy  wane ; 

In  thought,  to  scenes  serene  and  still  as  thine, 
Wanders  pay  heart,  whilst  I  by  turns  survey 
Thee  slowly  wheeling  on  thy  evening  way ; 

And  this  my  fire,  whose  dim,  unequal  light. 
Just  glimmering  bids  each  shadowy  image  fall 
Sombrous  and  strange  upon  the  darkening  wall. 

Ere  the  clear  tapers  chase  the  deepening  night  I 

Yet  thy  still  orb,  seen  through  the  freezing  haze. 


Whilst  hope  and  joy,  cloudless  and  soft,  appear 
In  the  sweet  beam  that  lights  thy  distwat  sphere. 

Hope. 

As  one  wbo,  long  by  vastlnp  sioknMS  woqi, 
Weary  has  watched  the  lingeii^g  night,  and  heard. 
Heartless,  the  carol  of  the  matin  bircl 

Salute  his  lonely  porch,  now  first  at  mom 

Goes  forth,  leaving  his  n^elancholy  bed ; 
He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views, 
Delightful  bathed  in  slow  ascending  dews ; 

Or  marks  the  clouds  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head, 

In  vaxying  forms,  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along. 

The  whilst  each  sense  is  steeped  m  still  delight ; 

With  such  delight  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel 

Sweet  Hope !  thy  ingranoe  pure  and  healing  inoenie 
steal. 


[^South  American  Scenery,'] 

Beneath  atrial  diflii  and  glittering  snows, 

The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose, 

Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes ;  high  overhead. 

The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread. 

Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires. 

And  Chilian  trailed  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fires* 

A  glen  beneath — a  lonely  spot  of  rest — 
Hung,  scarce  discovered,  like  sn  eagle's  nest. 

Summer  was  in  its  prime ;  the  parrot-flocks 
Darkened  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks ; 
The  chiTsomel  and  puiple  butterfly, 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering  by; 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers. 
With  twinkling  wing  is  spinning  o'er  the  flowoi ; 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  buinr  bill. 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  is  stilL 
And  look !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high. 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranouillity. 
The  tumult  ef  its  dashing  fall  suspoids. 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends ; 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  sprinkling  dewi^ 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hues. 

Checkering,  with  partial  shade,  the  beams  of  nooOf 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon. 
Here,  its  ffay  network  and  fantastic  twine. 
The  purple  oogul  threads  from  pine  to  pine. 
And  oil,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe. 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  and  Uchefis  whit^ 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light. 
And  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  bough,  xUnmei, 
With  instant  toudi,  tl^e  lori's  scarlet  plumeg. 

Stm^lHai  in  a  Cfhurckffard, 

So  passes,  silent  o'er  the  dead,  thy  shade, 
Brief  Time  t  and  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  dt/i 

The  pleasing  pictures  of  the  present  fade. 
And  like  a  summer  vapour  steal  away. 

And  have  not  they,  who  here  forgotten  lie 

(Say,  hoanr  chronicler  of  aces  past), 
Once  marked  thy  shadow  with  delighted  eye, 

Nor  thought  it  fled— how  certain  and  how  ftsti 

Since  thou  hast  stood,  and  thus  thy  vigil  kepi, 
Noting  each  hour,  o'er  mouldering  stones  boiQath  ; 

The  pastor  and  his  flock  alike  have  slept. 
And  '  dust  to  dust'  proclaimed  the  stride  of  deatlu 

Another  race  succeeds,  and  counts  the  hour, 
Careless  alike ;  the  hour  still  seems  to  smile. 

As  hope,  and  youth,  and  life,  were  in  our  power  j 
So  smiling,  and  so  perishmg  the  while. 

I  heard  the  village  bells,  with  gladsome  sound 
(When  to  these  scenes  a  stranger  I  drew  near). 

Proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  village  round. 
While  memoiy  wept  upon  the  ^ood  man's  bier. 

Even  so,  when  I  am  dead,  shall  the  same  belli 
Ring  merrily  when  my  brief  days  are  gone ; 

While  still  the  lapse  of  time  thy  shadow  teUs, 
And  strangers  gaze  upon  my  humble  stone  I 

Enough,  if  we  may  wut  in  calm  content 
The  hour  that  bears  us  to  the  silent  sod ; 

Blameless  improve  the  time  that  Heaven  has  kniy 
And  leave  the  issue  to  thy  wUl,  0  Ood. 

2nu  Oreenwidi  Pentionert. 

When  evening  listened  to  the  dripping  oar^ 

Forgetting  the  loud  city's  ceaseless  foai^ 

By  the  green  banks,  where  Thvnes,  with  co&Mioiii 

pride, 
Reflects  that  stately  structure  on  hla  side, 
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Within  irfaow  walU,  u  their  long  Uboan  dow. 
The  mudenn  of  tks  occui  find  Rpoto, 
We  von  in  loaal  euc  the  honra  KWaj, 
The  puaing  litit  of  a  ■ummer'i  daj. 
Wliilit  Kme  to  nuige  ths  breeif  liiLl  ue  gMic, 
I  Unnred  od  the  livei's  nuuge  ilone ; 
Mingled  with  gna^  of  vicient  milon  gnj, 
And  wstched  th«  lut  biigbt  nnihius  ^eJ  »wsj. 
Ai  thna  I  miued  amidrt  thp  nnoni  tnin 
Of  toil-vom  mndenn  of  the  p«iUauj  dihii. 
Two  niloi*— well  I  muked  (bent  (h  the  bMun 
Of  Mitiog  iMj  j«t  Ungated  on  the  *tnun. 
And  the  nui  lunk  behind  Uie  liJtiij  nw:h) — 
Haitened  with  tottering  footitepe  to  the  boKh. 
The  one  hsd  loit  >  limb  in  Nile'i  dratd  fight; 
Totkl  eclipw  had  reiled  the  other'a  light 
For  erer  I     Aa  I  dieur  mote  aniiooi  near, 
I  rtood  intent,  if  thej  ihoold  ipeak,  Co  heu ; 
But  neither  uid  k  word  I    He  who  wu  Uind 
Stood  u  to  feel  the  comfortable  wind 
That  fentl;  lifted  his  graj  hair :  hig  fac* 
Seemed  then  of  a  faint  unile  to  wear  the  tnue. 
The  other  fixed  hii  gaia  npon  the  light 
Puting ;  and  when  the  lun  had  Tanuhed  quit^ 
Methought  a  itarting  tear  that  HeaTsn  might  bleai, 
Unfelt,  or  felt  mth  tranrient  tenderoeei. 
Came  to  hia  aged  tjn,  and  touched  his  cheek  I 
And  then,  ■■  meek  and  lilent  le  before. 
Back  haod-iu-hand  the;  went,  and  left  the  ahore. 
Ai  the;  departed  thtoagh  the  unheeding  crowd, 
A  caged  bird  aunx  &am  the  oaasment  loud ; 
And  then  I  he»id  alone  that  blind  man  mj, 
'Themuiic  of  the  bird  ia  aweet  to-daj  I ' 
I  aud, '  0  Hcarenl;  Father  J  none  may  know 
The  ciuw  tberc  hare  for  ailenoe  or  for  wol' 
Hera  thej  qipear  haart^Cricken  or  neigned 
Amidit  the  unheeding  tumult  of  mankiud. 
There  i*  a  world,  a  pure  uuclonded  clime. 
Where  then  it  neither  grief,  nor  death,  not  time  I 
Nor  loM  of  fiiendi  I     Peihapa,  when  jonder  bell 
Beat  tlow,  and  bade  the  djing  daj  farewell. 
Ere  jet  the  glimmering  landicape  annk  to  night, 
Tbn  thought  apoo  that  world  of  diitant  light ; 
And  when  the  blind  man,  lifting  light  hii  hair, 
I  Felt  the  faint  wind,  he  niied  a  warmer  piajer ; 
Then  aighed,  aa  the  blithe  bitd  aung  o'er  hii  head| 
*  No  motn  will  ihine  on  me  till  I  am  dead  1' 


One  of  the  moit  Tolnminani  and  learned  anthoti 
vt  Ihii  period  wa*  Bobebt  Southei,  L  L.  D.,  the 
poet-laureate.     A  poet,  acbolar,  antiquary,  c~''' 
Bod  biatorian,  Mr  Southey  wrote  more  tboii 
Scott,  and  he  i*  laid  to  have  burned  more  t 
between  hii  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year  than  he 
pnbliihed   daring  hia  whole  life.     Uii   time 
eotirelj  deroted  to  litemtnre.    Every  d»y  and 
bad  ill  appropriate  aod  aelect  talk  -,  bii  Ubrary 
bi*  world  witblD  which  he  w*«  content  to  range,  and 
bit  book*  were  hit  tnoit  cberiahedandcooitaati 
puiiofu.    In  one  of  hii  poemi,  be  uja — 


si  m»  are  cast 
The  mightr  minda  ofold : 
IKj  Derer-failing  biendi  ate  they 
With  whom  1  conretH  night  and  day- 
It  U  melanchdr  to  reflect,  that  fbr  tiearij  time 
Can  pracediog  bii  death,  Ur  Soatber  wt  among 
*  booki  in  bopeleu  racid^  of  mind,  the  Yictim  of 
diacMe.    Thii  diitingniibed  anthor  waa  a  naliTe  of 
Brittol,  tbe  Hn  of  a  letpectabla  ihopkeeper,  and 


WM  boTD  on  the  13th  of  Anguat  1T74.  He  wu  ic 
debted  to  a  maternal  uncle  fbr  moat  of  hia  education. 
Having  passed  with  credit  throogb  Weatmini 
school,  be  was,  in  179a,  entered  ^  Baliol  college, 
Oiford.  His  friends  dealgced  bim  for  the  church ; 
bat  the  poet  become  a  Jacobin  and  SocinUn,  and 
his  aradwnic  career  was   abruptly  dosed  In  IT94. 


Tbe  Mme  year  be  pnbtiibed  a  Tolame  of  poemi  in 
conjunction  with  Mr  Kobert  I^Tcll.  nndeir  the  name* 
of  Hoichus  and  Bion.  About  the  same  time  ba 
composed  his  poem  of  ItW  TyUr,  a  rerolutiDnary 
hraMcrt,  which  was  long  ai^rwarda  potilished  lur- 
reptiUotuly  by  a  knsTiih  booltseller  to  annoy  its 
BUthor.  '  In  m J  youth,'  be  says,  '  when  my  stock 
of  knowledge  consisted  of  auch  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Roman  hiatory  aa  is  acquired  in  the  course 
of  a  scholastic  education ;  when  my  heart  was  ftill  of 
poetry  and  romance,  and  Lucan  and  Aktnaide  wer~ 
at  my  tongue's  end,  I  fell  into  the  political  opinion 
which  the  French  revolution  wu  then  tcaCtering 
tbrougbont  Europe^  and  following  those  opinions 
with  ardour  whererer  they  led,  I  soon  perceived  . 
that  inequalities  of  rank  were  a  tight  evil  compared  ' 
to  the  inequalities  of  property,  and  those  more  fearful 
distiactiona  which  the  want  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  occasions  between  man  and  man.  At  that 
time,  and  with  those  opinions,  or  rather  feelings  (for  ' 
their  root  was  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  under-  I 
standing).  I  wrote  *  Wat  Tyler,'  as  one  wbo  waa  im-  \ 
patient  it  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under 
the  snn.  Tbe  subject  was  injndiciooaly  choaen,  and  \ 
it  waa  treated,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  youtb  of  . 
twenty  in  such  time*,  wbo  regarded  only  one  aide  of 
tbe  question.'  The  poem,  indeed,  is  a  miserable 
production,  and  wa*  bannle**  from  its  very  inanity. 
Full  of  the  same  pditical  sentiment*  and  ardour. 
Souther  composed  his  Joa*  qf  Arc,  an  epic  poem, 
displaying  fertility  of  langua^  and  bddness  of 
imagination,  but  at  the  same  time  diinise  in  style, 
and  in  many  parts  wild  snd  incoherent  In  imita- 
tion of  Dante,  the  young  poet  condncled  his  heroine 
in  a  dream  te  the  abodes  of  departed  spirits,  and 
dealt  very  freely  with  the  'mordereti  of  mankind,' 
from  Nimrod  the  might?  hunter,  down  to  the  hero 
CGnqQeror  of  Agincourt — 
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A  huge  ftnd  maflsy  pUe— 
Massy  it  seemed,  and  yet  in  every  blast 
As  to  its  ruin  shook.    There;  porter  fit. 
Remorse  for  erer  his  sad  yigils  kept. 
Pale,  hollow-eyed,  emaciate,  sleepless  wretch. 
Inly  he  groaned,  or,  starting,  wildly  shrieked, 
Aye  as  the  fabric,  tottering  from  its  base. 
Threatened  its  fall — and  so,  expectant  still, 
LiTed  in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delayed. 

Tliey  entered  there  a  la^  and  lofty  dome, 
O'er  whose  black  marble  sides  a  dim  drear  light 
Struggled  with  darkness  from  the  un£requent  lamp. 
Enthroned  around,  the  Murderers  of  Mankind — 
Monarchs,  the  great !  the  glorious  1  the  august  I 
Each  bearing  on  his  brow  a  crown  of  fire — 
Sat  stem  and  silent.    Nimrod,  he  was  there. 
First  king,  the  mighty  hunter ;  and  that  chief 
Who  did  belie  his  mother's  fame,  that  so 
He  might  be  called  young  Ammon.    In  this  court 
Oesar  was  crowned — accursed  liberticide ; 
And  he  who  murdered  Tully,  that  cold  villain 
Octavius — though  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 
Hath  hymned  his  praise,  though  Mart)  sung  to  him. 
And  when  death  levelled  to  original  clay 
The  royal  carcass,  Fl&ttery,  fawning  low, 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  the  new  god. 
Titus  was  here,  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
He,  the  delight  of  human-kind  misnamed ; 
CsBsars  and  Soldans,  emperors  and  kings. 
Here  were  they  all,  all  who  for  glory  fought, 
Here  in  the  Court  of  Glory,  reaping  now 
The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gazing  round, 
The  Virgin  marked  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  voice  from  one  went  forth : 
'  Thou  who  art  come  to  view  our  punishment, 
Maiden  of  Orleans !  hither  turn  thine  eyes ; 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloody  victories 
Thy  power  hath  rendered  vaiA.    Lo  1  I  am  here, 
The  hero  oonoueror  of  Azincour, 
Henry  of  England !' 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  poem,  published  in 
1798,  the  Tision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  every- 
thing miraculous,  was  omitted.  When  the  poem 
first  appeared,  its  author  was  on  bis  way  to  Lisbon, 
in  company  with  his  uncle,  Dr  Herbertp  chaplain  to 
the  factory  at  Lisbon.  Previous  to  his  departure 
in  November  1795,  Mr  Southey  had  marriei  Miss 
Fricker  of  Bristol,  sister  of  the  lady  with  whom 
Coleridge  united  himself;  and,  according  to  De 
Quincy,  the  poet  puted  with  his  wife  immediately 
after  their  marriage  at  the  portico  of  the  church, 
to  set  out  on  his  travels.  In  1796  he  returned  to 
England,  and  entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn.  He 
afterwards  made  a  visit  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
published  a  series  of  letters  deecriptiye  of  his  travels. 
In  1801  he  accompanied  Mr  Foster,  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  private 
secretary  to  that  gentleman;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  publication  of  a  second  epic,  Thalaba 
the  Destiwfer,  an  Arabian  fiction  of  great  beauty  and 
magnificence.  The  style  of  verse  adopted  by  the 
poet  in  this  work  is  ixreguUr,  without  rhyme;  and 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  and  rhythmical  har- 
mony, though,  like  the  redundant  descriptions  in 
the  woiiE,  it  becomes  wearisome  in  so  long  a  poem. 
The  opening  stanzas  convey  an  exquisite  picture 
of  a  widowed  mother  wandering  over  the  sands  of 
the  east  during  tJie  silence  of  night  -^ 

I. 

How  beautifVil  is  night  t 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 
Breaks  tiie  serene  of  heaven : 


In  full-orbed  glory,  yonder  moon  divine 
Bolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads. 
Like  the  round  ocean,  nrdled  with  the  sky. 
'   How  beautiflu  is  night ! 

II. 

Who,  at  this  untimely  hour, 
Wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands  ? 
No  station  is  in  view, 
Nor  palm-grove  islanded  amid  the  waste. 

•The  mother  and  her  child. 
The  widowed  mother  and  the  fatherless  boy. 
They,  at  this  untimely  hour, 
Wander  o'er  the  desert  sands. 

IIL 

Alas  I  the  setting  sun 

Saw  Zeinab  in  her  bliss, 

Hodeirah's  wife  beloved. 

The  fruitful  mother  late. 
Whom;  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  named. 
They  wished  their  lot  like  hen : 
She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 

A  wretched  vridow  now. 
The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  xaoe ; 

With  only  one  preserved. 
She  wanders  o'er  the  wilderness. 

IV. 

No  tear  relieved  the  burden  of  her  heart ; 
Stunned  with  the  heavy  wo,  she  felt  like  one 
Half-widened  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood* 
But  sometimes,  when  the  boy 
Would  wet  her  hand  with  tears, 
And,  looking  up  to  her  fixed  countenance, 
Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother,  then  did  she 
Utter  a  feeble  groan. 
At  length,  collecting,  Zeinab  turned  her  eyes 
To  Heaven,  exclaiming, '  Praised  be  the  Lord  I 
He  gave,  He  takes  away! 
The  Lord  our  God  is  good  1' 

The  metre  of  *  Thalaba,'  as  may  be  seen  frem  tUs 
specimen,  has  great  power,  as  well  as  harmony,  in 
skilful  hands.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  autject 
of  the  poem,  and  is,  as  the  author  himself  remarks, 
'the  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  Arabian  tale.' 
Southey  had  now  cast  off  his  revolutionary  opinioni, 
and  his  future  writings  were  all  marked  by  a  some- 
what intolerant  attachment  to  church  and  Btai& 
He  ertablished  himself  on  the  banks  of  tile  river 
Greta,  near  Keswick,  subsisting  by  his  pen,  and  a 
pension  which  he  had  received  fitmi  government 
In  1804  he  published  a  volume  of  Metrical  Tales, 
and  in  1805  Madoe,  an  epic  poem,  founded  on  a 
Welsh  story,  but  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  In 
1810  appeared  his  greatest  poetical  work,  T%e  Citrm 
of  Kehamct^  a  poem  of  the  same  dass  and  structure 
as  'Thalaba,'  but  in  rhyme.  With  characteristic 
egotism,  Mr  Southey  prdlxed  to  *  The  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama'  a  declaration,  that  he  would  not  change  a  syl- 
lable or  measure  for  any  one — 

Pedants  shall  not  tie  my  strains 
To  our  antique  poets'  veins. 

Kehama  is  a  Hindoo  rsjah,  who,  like  Dr  I^aostaa, 
obtains  and  sports  with  supernatural  power.  Hi* 
adventures  are  sufficiently  startling,  and  afford  room 
for  the  author's  striking  amplitude  of  description. 
'The  story  is  founded,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'upon 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  most  gigantic,  cumbrous, 
and  extravagant  system  of  idolati7  to  which  temples 
were  ever  erected.    The  scene  is  alternately  laid  in 
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the  tan«iM*l  pwadite,  under  the  •M—4nthB  hotrea 
of  beiTeiu— Mid  in  bell  iUelf.  Tbe  prindpd  acton 
•n,  m  nuu)  who  appnMcbet  tdntott  to  omnipotence  i 
another  Ubmring  under  « ttrange  and  ftuftil  mile- 
diction,  «Udi  esemptt  him  from  tbe  0Tdiii«r7  Uvi 
of  nature;  »  gcod  geniiu,  %  •orcereM,  and  «  s^^oet, 
with  lerenl  Hindoitui  deitiei  of  different  nnki. 
The  oolr  being  that  retaioi  the  laati  attaributei  of 
bnnunitf  u  a  fenute.  who  ii  gifted  with  immortally 
M  the  cloae  of  the  piece.'  Some  of  the  acenea  in  this 
■trangei;  magnificent  theatre  of  horron  are  deacribed 
vith  the  power  of  Milton,  and  Scott  ha*  laid  that 
the  following  account  of  the  approach  of  tlie  mortals 
to  Fadaloo,  or  tbe  Indian  Hadei,  ii  equal  in  gran- 
deur to  an;  paiiage  which  he  ever  pernaed : — 

Far  othu  li^ht  than  tbat  of  daj  then  abone 
Upon  tbe  (nrellen,  eDCeriii|  Padalon. 
The;,  too,  in  daAneM  entering  on  tbeit  wa;. 

But  lar  before  the  ear 
A  slow,  aa  of  a  fiei;  furnace  light, 

tl  before  tbam.    Twaa  a  light  tbat  made 


Shnnk  inward  from  the  molten  atmoapbere. 
Thrit  wsT  wM  tbroucb  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  girt  the  world  of  wo :  on  either  «ide 
Iti  mBsaia  w^li  aroae,  and  otarbead 
Arcbsd  the  long  pMuge ;  onward  ai  thej  ride. 
With  itronger  glare  the  light  around  tbam  ipnad— 

And,  loi  the  ngioni  dread— 
Tba  world  of  wo  before  them  opening  wide, 

Tliera  rail)  tbe  fiery  flood, 
Oirding  ths  realms  of  Fadalon  around. 

A  *ea  of  Same,  it  Wemed  to  be 
Sea  without  twnnd ; 

For  neither  mortal  cor  immortal  aight 
Ccnld  pierce  acrou  through  that  intenaeit  light. 

Beiidea  iti  wonderful  diipUy  of  imagination  and  ii 
rentioD,  and  ila  ririd  tcene-painting,  the  '  Cotm  of 
Kehama'  poaaeaiei  the  recommendation  of  being  in 
nuuinen,  lentimenta,  acenery,  and  coetome,  dlitinc- 
tjvelr  tnd  eicloaiTelj'  Hindoo.  Ita  antbor  waa  too 
diligent  a  rtodent  to  omit  whatever  wai  charac- 
teriaUo  in  tbe  landicape  or  the  people.  Faaiing 
OTer  bi>  {ffoae  woika,  we  next  And  Mr  SonUie; 
appeal  in  a  natiTe  poetical  drcu  in  blank  verae. 
In  ISUbepnUiibed  Jloderu^  tAeXtulo/'fAaGMif, 
a  noUe  and  pathetic  poem,  thoo^  liable  alio  to  tbe 
chai^  of  redmdaiit  deacription.  IIm  i^le  of  the 
TeniftcstioD  ma;  ba  Men  ttwn  tbe  following  acoooDt 
of  the  grief  and  conAiaion  of  the  and  monaich,  when 
be  Bndi  hi*  throne  occii[afid  bj  &e  Moon  after  hi* 
loogabaence: — 

The  loand,  the  aight 
Of  taiban,  girdle,  robe,  and  Kimitw, 
And  tawnj  akini,  awoke  contending  thought* 
Of  anger,  ihune,  and  angniab  in  tbe  Qoth; 
The  unaociutamed  &ce  of  haman  kind 
CoDfuaed  him  now — and  tlirou^  the  atreet*  be  went 
With  haggard  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 
dated  orbewildeied.    All  who  met  him  tamed. 
And  wondered  a*  he  pa**ed.    One  stopped  him  ^ort. 
Fat  alms  into  hi*  hand,  and  then  desind. 
In  broken  Gothic  tpeech,  the  moonatmck  man 
To  blew  him.     With  a  look  of  raeancy, 
Roderick  receiTed  the  almi ;  hia  wandering  ej* 
Fell  on  tbe  monej,  and  the  fallen  king. 
Seeing  hia  rojal  improM  on  tbe  piece, 
Broke  oat  into  a  quick  oonTulair*  Toiee, 
Tbat  nemod  like  langhter  fint,  but  ended  aoon 
In  hollow  groan  (uptne**ed :  the  MuRulman 

'  >«U;  aound,  and  magni 
ih  ai  he  hactened  on. 


1  ludden  pit;  touched. 


And,  placing  in  hii  paaaire  band*  the  loaf. 
She  *aid,  Chritt  Jwu  for  hia  Mother-a  a  ' 
Hare  mere;  on  tho«  1     With  a  look  tba 
Like  idioc;,  lie  heard  her,  and  ttood  atill. 

Staring  awhile ;  then 

Wept  like  a  child. 
Or  tbe  following  deacription  of  a  moonlight  •eene:'- 
How  calml;,  gliding  through  the  dark  blue  ik;. 
The  midnight  moon  aacenda  1     Her  placid  beam*. 
Through  thin  l;-acattcred  leaTea,  and  bough*  gtoteaqoe, 
Mottle  with  maz;  ahadei  the  orchard  alope ; 
Here  o'er  the  chestnut's  fretted  foliage,  gra; 
And  mass;,  motionleaa  the;  apread  ;  here  ahine 
Upon  the  cngi,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chaam* ;  and  there  tbe  glittering  argenti; 
Ripplee  and  glancea  on  thf  — "  —  *    ' 


Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  finnamen 


The  an 


uofAus 


itchman  on  the  battlementi  partakes 
The  atillness  of  the  eotemn  hour ;  he  feelit 
Tbe  silence  of  the  earth ;  tbe  endlesa  sound 
Of  flowing  water  aoothes  him  ;  and  the  atan. 
Which  in  that  brightest  moonlight  well  nigh  quenched. 
Scarce  Tiaible,  a*  in  the  ntmogt  depth 
Of  ;ODderBapphirB  infinite,  are  seen. 
Draw  on  with  elerating  influence 
Toward*  etemit;  the  attempered  mind. 
Huaing  on  worlds  bejond  the  graTO,  he  itanda. 
And  to  the  Virgin  Mother  silentl; 
Breathe*  forth  her  b;mn  of  praise. 
Mr  Southe;,  having,  in  1813,  accepted  the  office  of 
poet-laareate,  compoaed  aome  courtl;  ttrain*  that 
tended  little  to  advance  hi*  tepatation.   Hi*  Carmen 
iUwrnphait,  and  T/u  VitioH  of  Judgment,   provoked 
much  ridicule  at  the  time,  and  would  have  pa**ed 


[itter  oUivioD,  if  Lord  B;roa  bad  not  pnbliabed 
another  Viaion  of  JadgmeQt.-'oae  of  the  mnt  power- 
ftil,  thongh  wild  and  pro&ne  ttf  hi*  nrodnctioo*,  tn 
which  the  laoreate  received  a  merclteM  and  witt; 
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castigation,  that  even  his  admiren  admitted  to  be 
not  unmerited.  Tlie  latest  of  our  anthar's  poetioal 
works  was  a  Tdnme  of  narratiTe  Terser  A&for  Ltwe, 
and  The  Pilgrm  tf  CbmpotteAo.  He  continoed  his 
ceaseless  round  of  study  and  oomposition«  writing  on 
all  subjects,  and  filling  ream  after  ream  of  paper 
with  his  lucubrations  on  morals,  philosophy,  poe^, 
and  politics.  He  was  oflbred  a  baronetcy  and  a  seat 
in  parliament,  both  of  which  he  prudently  decHnfld. 
His  fame  and  his  fortune,  he  knew,  oonld  only  be 
presenred  by  adhering  to  his  solitary  studies  {  but 
these  were  too  constant  and  unintmupted  The 
poet  fbrgot  one  of  his  own  maxims,  that  *  frequent 
change  of  air  is  of  all  things  that  which  most  con- 
duces to  joyous  health  and  long  life.'  Paralysis  at 
lengUi  laid  prostrate  his  powers.  He  sank  into  a 
state  of  insensibility,  not  eren  recognising  those 
who  ministered  to  his  wants;  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  raUier  than  regret,  that  death  at  length, 
stept  in  to  shroud  this  painful  spectacle  from  the  eyes' 
of  afibction  as  well  as  from  the  gaze  of  Tulgar  curio- 
sity. He  died  in  his  house  at  Greta  on  the  21st  of 
March  1843.  Mr  Southey  had,  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  lost  the  early  partner  of  his  a£fections,  and 
contracted  a  second  maniage  with  Miss  Caroline 
Bowles,  the  poetess.  He  left,  at  his  death,  a  sum  of 
about  L.  12,000  to  be  diyided  among  his  childrra, 
and  one  of  the  most  yaluable  priyate  libraries  in 
the  Idngdom.  So  much  had  literature,  unaided  but 
by  prudence  and  worth,  accomplished  for  its  deyoted 
follower!  The  following  inscription  for  a  tablet  to 
the  memoiy  of  Mr  Southey,  to  be  pbuaed  in  the 
church  of  Crosthwaite,  near  Keswick,  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  yeneraUe  Wordsworth :— - 

'Sacred  to  the  memoiy  of  Robert  Southey.  whose 
mortal  remains  aie  mterred  in  the  neignoouring 
churchyard.  He  was  bom  at  Bristol,  October  4, 
1774,  and  died,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  40  yeatSi 
at  Greta  Hall,  in  this  parish,  March  21, 1848. 

Ye  torrents  foaming  down  the  rocky  steeps. 
Ye  lakes  wherein  the  Spirit  of  Water  sleeps. 
Ye  yales  and  hills,  whose  beauty  hither  drew 
The  poet's  steps,  and  fixed  him  here,  on  you 
His  eyes  have  closed ;  and  ye,  loTed  books,  no  more 
Shall  Southey  feed  upon  your  precious  lore. 
To  works  that  ne'er  snail  forfeit  their  renown, 
Adding  immortal  labours  of  his  own ; 
Whether  he  traced  historic  truth  with  seal 
For  the  state's  guidance,  or  the  church's  weal ; 
Or  Fancy,  disciplined  b^  studious  Art, 
Informed  his  pen,  or  Wisdom  of  the  heart. 
Or  Judgments  sanctioned  in  the  patriot's  mind 
By  rererence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
Laive  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Coold  priyate  fbelinss  find  a  holier  nest. 
His  Joys,  his  griefs,  haye  yanished  like  a  cloud 
From  Skiddaw's  tcp  ;  but  he  to  Hearen  was  yowed 
Through  a  long  life,  and  calmed  by  Christian  faith 
In  his  pure  som  the  fear  of  change  and  death.' 

Few  Bttthori  haye  written  so  much  and  so  well, 
with  so  little  real  popuUrity,  as  Mr  Southey.  Of  all 
his  prose  works,  admirable  as  they  are  in  purity  of 
style,  the  Lift  of  NeUon  alone  is  a  general  ftyourite. 
The  magnificent  creations  of  his  poetry— pQed  up 
like  clouds  at  sunset,  in  the  calm  serenity  of  bis  ca- 
pacious intellect— haye  always  been  duly  sppredated 
by  poetical  students  and  critiical  readers ;  but  by  the 
public  at  large  they  are  neglected.  A  late  attempt 
to  reriye  them,  by  the  publication  of  the  whole 
poetical  works  in  ten  unilbrm  and  cheap  yolumes, 
has  only  shown  that  they  are  unsuited  to  the  taste 
of  the  present  generation.  The  reason  of  this  may 
be  found  both  in  the  subjects  of  Southey's  poetry. 


and  in  his  manner  of  treating  them.  His  fictions 
are  wild  and  supernatural,  and  haye  no  hold  on 
human  afibctions.  Ooi^geous  and  sublime  as  some 
of  his  images  and  descriptions  are,  they  *  come  like 
shadows,  so  depart'  They  are  too  remote,  too  iknd- 
fbl,  and  often  too  leameo.  The  Grecian  mythology 
is  graoefbl  and  familiar;  but  Mr  Southey's  Hindoo 
superstitions  are  extrayagant  and  strange.  To  relish 
them  requires  considerable  preyious  reading  and  re- 
search, and  this  is  a  task  which  few  will  undertake. 
The  dramatic  art  or  power  of  yirid  delineation  is 
also  oomparatiyely  unknown  to  Southey,  and  henoe 
the  dialogues  in  Madoc  and  Boderick  are  generally 
flat  and  uninteresting.  His  obserration  was  of  booki, 
not  natora  Some  slbctations  of  style  and  exprea* 
sion  also  marred  the  effect  of  his  conceptions,  and 
the  stately  and  copious  flow  of  his  yersiflcation,  un- 
relieyed  by  bursts  of  passion  or  eloquent  sentiment, 
sometimes  becomes  heayy  and  monotonous  in  Its 
unifiDrm  smoothness  and  dignity. 


WILTEB  BAtAaS  liAHOOB. 

This  gentleman,  the  representatiye  of  an  anoient 
family,  was  bom  at  Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire,  cm 
the  30th  of  January  1775.  He  was  educated  at 
Rugby  school,  whence  he  was  transfbrred  to  Trinity 
college  Oxford.  His  first  publication  was  a  small 
yolttme  of  poems,  dated  as  far  back  as  1798.  The 
poet  was  intended  fbr  the  army,  but,  like  Southey, 
he  imbibed  republican  sentiments,  and  for  that  cause 
declined  engaging  in  the  professiou  of  arms.  His 
father  then  offered  him  an  allowance  of  X400  per 
annum,  on  condition  that  he  should  study  tiie  law, 
with  this  altematiye,  if  he  refiised,  that  his  income 
should  be  restricted  to  one*third  of  the  sum.  The 
independent  poet  preferred  the  smidler  income  witii 
literature  as  his  companion.  On  succeeding  to  the 
fkmily  estate,  Mr  Landor  sold  it  off,  and  purchased 
two  others  in  Monmouthshire,  where  it  is  said  he 
expended  nearly  £70,000  in  improyements.  The  ill 
conduct  of  some  of  his  tenants  mortified  and  exaspe- 
rated the  sensitiye  land-owner  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  palled  down  a  fine  house  which  he  had 
erected,  and  left  the  country  fbr  Italy,  where  he  has 
chiefly  resided  since  the  year  1815.  Mr  Landor^s 
works  consist  of  Oebir,  a  poem$  dramas  entitled 
Andrea  cf  Hungary ^  Cfiooanm  of  Nafiiet,  Pra  Huperi^ 
PericUt  and  Aspada,  &c  His  principal  prose  work 
is  a  series  of  Imaginary  Qm9er$ationM  of  Literary 
Men  and  Stateemen^  three  yolumes  of  which  were 
published  in  1834,  and  three  more  in  1836.  In 
'  Gebir'  there  is  a  fine  panage,  amplified  hj  Mr 
Wordsworth  in  his  Excursion,  which  describes  Vbb 
sound  which  sea-shells  seem  to  make  when  placed 
ck)se  to  the  ear : — 

And  I  hare  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue| 
Shake  one,  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  polishod  lips  to  your  aitentiye  eai^ 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmuzs  as  the  oosaa  munnuis  ihars. 

In  Coani  •/•f&m,  a  tragedy  fbunded  on  Spanish  itofy, 
Mr  Landor  adduces  the  mUowlng  beantifyil  iUuttrft* 
tion  of  grief: — 

Wakeful  he  sits,  and  lonely  and  onmoyed. 
Beyond  the  arrows,  riews,  or  shouts  of  men  } 
As  oftentimes  an  eagle,  when  the  sun 
Throws  o'er  the  rarying  earth  his  early  layg 
Stands  solitaiy,  stands  immoreable, 
Upon  some  highest  cliff,  and  rolls  his  ^jre. 
Clear,  constant,  unobsemn^  unabased, 
In  the  cold  light. 

His  smaller  poems  m  mofttly  of  the  same  medlte- 
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tire  and  inteUectual  duuracter.    An  English  foona 
it  tfana  deacribed : — 

Clifton,  in  Tatn  tbj  yaried  teenea  inrite— 
The  moMj  bank,  dim  glade,  and  dizzy  height ; 
The  >heep  that  starting  from  the  tofted  thyme^ 
Untnne  the  distant  churches'  mellow  chime ; 
As  o^er  each  limb  a  gentle  honor  creeps, 
And  shake  aboye  oar  heads  the  cnm  steeps, 
Pleasant  I've  thought  it  to  puitue  ue  rower, 
While  light  and  darkness  seize  the  changeiul  oar. 
Hie  frolic  Naiads  drawing  from  below 
A  net  of  sUyer  round  the  olack  canoe, 
Now  the  last  lonely  solace  must  it  be 
To  watch  pale  erening  brood  o*er  land  and  sea, 
Then  join  mj  friends,  and  let  those  friends  beliere 
My  cheeks  aie  moistened  by  the  dews  of  eye. 

'The  Haid'i  Lament'  is  a  short  lyrical  flow  of 
!  pictnreeqne  expression  and  pathos,  resembling  tiie 
move  recent  eflfnsions  of  Barry  Cornwall  :— 

I  I  loyed  him  not ;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone, 
I  I  feel  I  am  alone. 

'  I  checked  him  while  he  spoke ;  yet  oould  he  ipeak, 
I  Alas  I  I  would  not  check. 

Porr  reasons  not  to  loye  him  once  I  sought, 

And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  rex  myself  and  him :  I  now  would  giye 

My  loye  could  he  but  liye 
Who  lately  liyed  for  me,  and  when  he  found 

*Twaa  yain,  in  holy  ground 
He  hid  his  fiu^e  amid  the  shades  of  death! 

I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me ;  but  mine  returns, 

And  this  lone  bosom  bums 
With  stiflinc  heat,  heaying  it  up  in  sleep. 

And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart :  for  yean 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears ! 
'Kerdfnl  Ood  V  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

'These  may  she  neyer  share !' 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold 

Than  daisies  in  the  mould. 
When  children  spell  athwart  the  churchyard  gato 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
Tuj  tat  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  ye  be, 

And  oh  I  pray,  too,  for  me  1 

We  mie  one  more  chaste  and  graoeftil  flmpy,  on- 


In  Clementina's  artless  mien 
Lncilla  asks  me  what  I  see, 
And  are  the  rosea  of  sixteen 
Enoo^formet 


asks  if  that  be  all. 
Hare  I  not  called  as  sweet  before! 
Ah  jea,  Lndlla!  and  their  iall 
I  still  deplore. 

I  Bov  behold  anothar  soene, 

Where  pleaanre  beams  with  heayen's  own  li^t. 
Move  pvire^  more  constant,  mora  serene^ 
And  not  less  hri^t. 

FUlh,  «D  whoae  breaat  the  loyaa  lepoae. 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  seyer, 
Aad  Jf  odcsty,  who,  when  she  goes. 
Is  gone  for  oyer. 

IfrLndorwill  befemembered  ralher  aa  a  jptoae 
writer  than  aa  a  poet,  and  yet  hia  writinga  of  that 
Und  are  markea  by  dngnlar  and  great  nlemishea. 
A  moody  egotiatic  natuii,  ill  at  ease  with  the  com- 
moo  things  of  life,  haa  flouriahed  up  in  hia  case  into 
a  moat  portentona  crop  of  crotcfaeta  and  prejudioea, 
which,  xegardkaa  of  the  reprobation  of  hia  fellow- 
aeD»  ha  iaaoea  forth  in  praidigioua  confiuion,  often 
in  kmgoage  oflfenaiye  in  the  kat  degree  to  good 
taateu    Eager  to  contradict  whateyer  la  genmlly 


he  never  atopa  to  conaider  how  far  hia 
own  proibaaed   opiniona  may  be  conaistent  with 
each  other:  hence  he  contradicta  hlmaelf  almost  as 
often  aa  any  other  body.   JeBtev,  in  one  of  his  moat 
brilliant  papera,  haa  characteriaed  in  happy  terma 
the  daaa  or  minda  to  which  Mr  Landor  belongs. 
'  The  work  before  na,'  aaya  he,  *  ia  an  edifying  ex- 
ample of  the  apirit  of  literary  Jaoobiniam — ^flying 
at  all  game,  running  a-muck  at  all  opiniona,  and  at 
continnal  croaa-purpoaea  with  ita  own.    Thia  spirit 
admits  neither  of  equal  nor  superior,  fbUower  nor 
precursor:  *'  it  trayela  in  a  road  ao  narrow,  where  but 
one  goea  abreaat"    It  claima  a  monopoly  of  sense, 
wit,  and  wisdom.    To  agree  with  it  is  an  imperti- 
nence ;  to  difier  fix)m  it  a  crime.    It  tramples  on  old 
prejudices;  it  is  jealous  of  new  pretensions.  It  seizes 
with  avidity  on  all  that  is  startling  or  obnoxious  in 
opinions,  and  when  they  are  countenanced  by  any 
one  else,  discards  them  aa  no  longer  flt  for  its  use. 
Thus  persona  of  this  temper  affect  atheiam  by  way  of 
distinction ;  and  if  they  can  succeed  in  bringing  it 
into  fashion,  become  orthodox  again,  in  order  not  to 
be  with  the  vulgar.    Their  creed  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  one  who  assents  to,  or  who  contradicts  it    All 
their  ambition,  all  their  endeavour  is,  to  seem  wiser 
than  the  whole  world  besides.    They  hate  whatever 
fUla  diort  of,  whatever  goea  beyond,  their  favourite 
theoriea.    In  the  one  case,  they  hurry  on  before  to 
get  the  start  of  you;  in  the  other,  they  suddenly 
torn  back  to  hinder  vou,  and  defeat  themselves.  An 
inordinate,  restless,  mcorrigible  aelf-bve,  ia  the  key 
to  all  their  actiona  and  opiniona,  extravagances  and 
meanneaaea,   aervility  and  arrogance.     Whatever 
aoothea  and  pamnera  thia,  they  applaud ;  whatever 
wounda  or  intetierea  with  it,  they  utterly  and  vin- 
dictively abhor.    A  general  ia  with  them  a  hero 
if  he  ia  unauoceaafril  or  a  traitor ;  if  he  ia  a  con- 
queror in  the  cauae  of  liberty,  or  a  martyr  to  it,  he 
ia  a  poltroon.    Whatever  is  doubtfU,  remote,  vi- 
sionary in  philosophy,  or  wild  and  dangeroua  in 
politica,  they  fiyrten  upon  eagerly,  ^  recommending 
and  inaiating  on  nothing  leaa;"  reduce  the  one  to 
demonstration,  the  other  to  practice,  and  they  turn 
their  backs  upon  tiieir  own  moat  darling  schemes, 
and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  immediately.'  When  the 
reader  Inina  that  Mr  Landor  justiflea  Tiberiua  and 
Nero,  apeaka  of  Fitt  aa  a  poor  creature,  and  Fox  aa 
a  charlatan,  dedarea  Alfleri  to  have  been  the  great- 
eat  man  in  Europe,  and  recommenda  the  Greeka,  in 
their  atrugglea  with  the  Tnrka,  to  diacard  flre-arms, 
and  return  to  the  use  of  the  bow,  he  will  not  deem 
this  general  description  fiff  from  inapplicable  in 
the  case.    And  yet  the  Imaginary  Conversations 
and  other  writiLngs  of  Mr  Landor  are  amongst  the 
moat  remarkable  proae  productiona  of  our  age,  writ- 
ten in  pure  nervoua  English,  and  frill  of  thoughts 
which  fasten  themselves  on  the  mind,  and  are  *  a  joy 
for  ever.'    It  would  require  many  specimens  from 
these  works  to  make  g(Md  what  is  here  said  for  and 
against  their  author;  we  can  afford  room  for  only 
one,  but  in  it  are  both  an  example  of  his  love  of 
paradox,  and  of  the  extraordinary  beauties  of  thought 
by  which  he  leada  ua  captive.    It  forma  part  of  a 
oonveraation  between  Lorda  Chatham  and  Cheater- 
fleld:-- 

Chaleffdd.  It  ia  true,  my  lord,  we  have  not  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  or,  to  use  a  better,  truer, 
and  mora  significant  expression,  of  the  same  side  in 
politics ;  yet  I  never  heard  a  sentence  from  your 
lordship  which  I  did  not  listen  to  with  deep  atten- 
tion. I  understand  that  you  have  written  some  pieces 
of  admonition  and  advice  to  a  youna  relative ;  they 
are  mentioned  as  being  trulj  excellent;  I  wish  I 
oould  have  profited  by  them  when  I  was  composing 
mine  on  a  similar  occasion. 
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Chaihatn,  Mjr  loid,  jou  oertunlj  irould  not  hmre 
dODe  it,  eren  supposing  they  contained,  which  I  am 
far  from  belioTing,  any  topics  that  could  have  escaped 
your  penetrating  view  of  manners  and  morals ;  for 
your  lordship  and  I  set  out  diyeisely  from  the  Texy 
threshold.  Let  us,  then,  rather  hope  that  what  we 
haTo  written,  with  an  equally  good  intention,  mar 
produce  its  due  effect;  which  indeed,  I  am  afraid, 
may  be  almost  as  doubtful,  if  we  consider  how  inef- 
fectual were  the  cares  and  exhortations,  and  ^even  the 
daily  example  and  high  renown,  of  the  most  zealous 
and  prudent  men  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  their 
children  and  disciples.  Let  us,  howerer,  hope  the 
best  rather  than  fear  the  wont,  and  beliere  that  there 
never  was  a  right  thing  done  or  a  wise  one  spoken  in 
Tain,  although  the  fruit  of  them  may  not  sprmg  up  In 
the  place  deHignated  or  at  the  time  expected. 

CkaUrfidd.  Pray,  if  I  am  not  takmg  too  great  a 
freedom,  gire  me  the  outline  of  your  pbm. 

Chatham,  Willingly,  my  lord ;  but  since  a  greater 
man  than  either  of  us  has  laid  down  a  more  compre- 
hensiTo  one,  containing  all  I  could  bring  forward, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  consult  it  1  I  differ  in 
nothing  from  Locke,  unless  it  be  that  I  would  recom- 
mend the  lighter  as  well  as  the  grarer  part  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  the  constant  practice  of  imitat- 
ing them  in  early  youth.  This  is  no  change  in  the 
system,  and  no  larger  an  addition  than  a  woodbine  to 
a  sacred  groTe. 

CktMte^jiddL  I  do  not  admire  Mr  Locke. 

Chfahatu^  Nor  I — ^he  is  too  simply  grand  for  ad- 
miration— I  contemplate  and  revere  him.  Equally 
deep  and  clear,  he  is  both  philosophically  and  gram- 
matically the  most  elegant  of  English  writers. 

Cheauifidd.  If  I  expressed  by  any  motion  of  limb 
or  feature  my  surprise  at  this  remark,  your  lordship, 
I  hope,  will  pardon  me  a  slight  and  inToluntaiy  trans- 
gression of  my  own  precept.  I  must  intreat  you,  be- 
fore we  move  a  step  farther  in  our  inquiry,  to  inform 
me  whether  I  am  really  to  consider  lum  in  style  the 
most  elegant  of  our  prose  authors ! 

C^aiham,  Your  lordship  is  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  point  certainly  no  less  correct  than 
mine. 

CkeMtafidd,  Pray  assist  me. 

Chatkam.  Education  and  grammar  are  surely  the 
two  driest  of  all  subjects  on  which  a  oouTenation  can 
turn ;  yet  if  the  ground  is  not  promiscuously  sown,  if 
what  ou^t  to  be  clear  is  not  ooTered,  if  what  ought  to 
be  corered  is  not  haze,  and,  abore  all,  if  the  plants  are 
choice  ones,  we  may  spend  a  few  moments  on  it  not 
unpleasantly.  It  appears  then  to  me,  that  eleij^ce 
in  prose  composition  is  mainly  this ;  a  just  admission 
of  topics  and  of  words ;  neither  too  many  nor  too  few  of 
either ;  enough  of  sweetness  in  the  sound  to  induce  us 
to  enter  and  sit  still;  enough  of  illustration  and 
reflection  to  change  the  posture  of  our  minds  when 
they  would  tire ;  and  enough  of  sound  matter  in  the 
complex  to  repay  us  for  our  attendance.  I  could 
perhaps  be  more  logical  in  my  definition  and  more 
concise ;  but  am  I  at  all  errxmeous  f 

ChaUrfidd.  I  see  not  that  you  are. 

Chaikam,  Mt  ear  is  well  satisfied  with  Locke:  I 
find  nothing  idle  or  redundant  in  him. 

ChuUrfidd,  But  in  the  opinion  of  yon  mrer  men, 
would  not  some  of  his  principles  lead  too  far  I 

Chatham.  The  danger  is,  that  few  will  be  led  by 
them  far  enough:  most  who  htm  with  him  stop 
short,  and,  pretending  to  find  peM>les  in  their  shoes, 
throw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground,  and  com- 
plain of  their  guide. 

Chaderfdd,  What,  then,  can  be  the  leaeon  why 
Plato»  so  much  less  intelligible,  is  so  much  more 
quoted  and  applauded  t 

Ckaiham,  The  dilBcalties  we  nerer  tiy  an  no  diA- 
culties  to  tti.    Thoee  who  are  apon  the  summit  of  a 


mountain  know  in  some  measure  its  altitude,  by 
comparing  it  with  all  objects  around ;  but  those  who 
stand  at  the  bottom,  and  never  mounted  it,  can  com- 
pare it  with  few  only,  and  with  thoee  imperfectly. 
Until  a  short  time  ago,  I  could  hare  converwd  more 
fluently  about  Plato  than  I  can  at  present;  I  had 
read  aU  the  titles  to  his  dialogues,  and  several  scraps 
of  commentary ;  these  I  have  now  forsotten,  and  am 
indebted  to  long  attacks  of  the  gout  for  what  I  have 
acquired  instead. 

Chesterfield,  A  very  severe  schoolmaster!  I  hope 
he  allows  a  long  vacation  t 

Chatham,  Severe  he  is  indeed,  and  although  he  sets 
no  example  of  r^ularity,  he  exacts  few  observances, 
and  teaches  many  things.  Without  him  I  should 
have  had  less  patience,  less  learning,  less  reflection, 
less  leisure ;  in  short,  less  of  everything  but  of  sleep. 

Chesterfield.  Locke,  firom  a  deficiency  of  fimcy,  is 
not  likely  to  attract  so  many  listeners  as  Plato. 

Chatham,  And  yet  occasionally  his  language  is 
both  metaphorical  and  rich  in  images.  In  fact,  all 
our  great  philosophers  have  also  this  property  in  a 
wonderful  degree.  Not  to  speak  of  the  devotional, 
in  whose  writings  one  might  expect  it,  we  find  it 
abundantly  in  Bacon,  not  sparingly  in  Hobbea,  the 
next  to  him  in  range  of  inquirr  and  potency  of  in- 
tellect. And  what  would  you  think,  my  lord,  if  y<m 
discovered  in  the  records  of  Newton  a  sentence  in  the 
spirit  of  Shakspeare ! 

ChaUrfM,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  upon  a  won- 
der, not  to  say  a  miracle :  Newton,  like  Barrow,  had 
no  feeling  or  respect  for  poetry. 

CtoAoHi.  His  words  are  these:— < I  don't  know 
what  I  may  seem  to  the  world ;  but  as  to  myself;  I 
seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  find- 
ing a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordi- 
nary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lay  all  undis- 
covered before  me.' 

Chetteiiidd,  Surely  Nature,  who  had  given  him  the 
volumes  of  her  greater  mysteries  to  unseal ;  who  had 
bent  over  him  and  taken  his  hand,  and  taught  him  to 
decipher  the  characters  of  her  sacred  language ;  who 
had  lifted  up  before  him  her  glorious  veil,  higher 
than  ever  yet  for  mortal,  that  she  might  impreas  her 
features  and  her  fondness  on  his  heart,  threw  it  back 
wholly  at  tibese  words,  and  gazed  upon  him  with  aa 
much  admiration  as  erer  he  had  gaied  upon  her.^ 

EDWIN  ATHBBSTONB. 

Edwin  Atherstone  is  author  of  TV  Lagi  Dasf9 
of  HercMkuteum  (1821)  and  The  Fall  of  Nineveh 
(18381  both  poems  in  blank  verse,  and  remarkable 
for  spiendoar  of  diction  and  copiousness  of  descrip- 
tion. The  first  is  founded  on  the  well-known  de- 
struction of  the  city  of  Hercnlaneum  by  an  eruptioa 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor 
Titos,  or  the  79th  of  the  Christian  era.  Mr  Ather- 
stone has  followed  the  account  of  this  awfiil  occur- 
renoe  given  by  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  Setters  to 
Tadtus,  and  has  drawn  some  powerful  pictures  of 
the  desolatlog  fire  and  its  attendant  dreomstanoes. 
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*  A  very  few  of  Mr  Laador^  aphorisms  sad 
be  added :  He  «vs  of  fsme^*  Vtene,  thejr  teO  yov*  is 
but  wfthont  sir  tbws  ta  no  life  for  say ;  without  fan 
ia  none  for  Um  bail,'  *  Tha  happj  maa/  ba  a^ra,  *  ia  hm 
who  diaUagniahaa  the  boaadaiy  betwasn  darfra  and  dalight, 
and  atands  tbmlj  oo  the  higher  gnmad ;  ba  who  know*  thaa 
ploaaare  is  not  only  not  poaacaaion,  but  b  often  to  ba  ' 
and  alu-ays  to  be  endangered  by  it*  Of  Ugbt  wit  or 
he  obaervea— <  Qalckneaa  ia  aaK»grt  th«  least  of  the  mind"* 
propertiea.  I  would  penuada  you  that  baater,  pun, 
qutbMe  are  the  propertiea  of  light  man  and  AaOow 
Htles;  that  ganuina  hnadar  and  true  wit  raquiraasooi 
oapaoloas  mlad,  wbieh  ia  always  a  giatv  oaa* 
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I  ^«re  »  periiapa  too  mndi  Of  terrible  and  rioomy 
pwntmg,  yet  It  endudna  the  attention  of  the  iwder. 
and  unppMses  the  imagination  with  something  like 
dTMiatic  foroe.  Mr  Atheretone's  second  subject  is 
^«!lf^^^®J**^  ?^  '•  ^^  downfall  of  an  Asiatic 
«/  «.  .^®^.*?P^®  ^^  ^0'  ^  ^ore  of  strong 
MmiSf^iS'^'i^  description,  and  he  has  availed 
^im^of  thishcense  so  foUy.  as  to  border  in  many 
P^Mgw  on  extrayaganee  and  bombast  His  battle 
•o^a^lus  banquets,  flowering  groves,  and  other 

nS^^°°f  °^"*  *"^  °**"^  »re  ^  executed  with 
onentai  splendour  and  voluptuousness-often  with 

^!^  ^^^T  ^i  ^'^^y  "»d  true  poetical 

iStoSf;   J^u  ^"^"^  ^^  ^®  ""^^^^^  *o  ~»tein  the 

jnterest  of  the  reader  is  owing,  as  a  contemporary 

mtic  pointed  out.  ;  to  the  very  palpable  excws  in 

Which  he  employs  aU  those  elemento  of  pleasing,  and 

~ir»i"P~P?^^°  ^^<^*^  ^o««  omamenU  of  the 

t^Jli^'u*?*.***  "^*^  business-to  the  slowness 

wun  wnich  the  story  moves  forward,  and  the  diffl- 

CTl^J^have  m  catching  a  distinct  view  of  the 

«^^  that  are  presented  to  us.  through  tiie 

l^tL^i^  S^^  eloquence  with  which  tiiey 

■«  surrounded.'    This  is  tiie  fault  of  geniu^-espe- 

a^y  young  geniu»~-and  if  Mr  Atherstone  could 

wbdne  his  onentai  imagination  and  gorgeousness 

2fr  ilS' i?*^- "°?®'*^  atiieme  of  more  ordinary 

^JSi*    ^^^  "*2^  P*"*^"  «d  description. 

Sf  #f^^le!®  *'*'""*^  *  ™«ae  of  some  impoitanc^ 

astfaehteratiiieofhisage.  i^-^i-uws 

doS^n?^!?*  I«««es,  descriptive  of  tiie  splen- 

wJUS^?^  •  ■***^  »>*^«  been  citS  as 
'^'PPT  ■peamens  of  Mr  Atiicntone'i  style  :- 


ThemooD  is  dear-the  stars  are  coming  forth— 
^  evening  brwMfiMis  pleasantly.    RetSed 
^tkin Jus  gwgwu.  hali;  Assyria's  king 

1^^ ifeiflS''*'  "d  in  love  and  wine 
B*^de^rirted.    On  the  aided  roof 

4,!r^f*  *°*^  ^*"p»  *^  >"•*«  «»& 

G»  Jl^  nuAle  walL,  and  on  the  thnSe 

ES't^  •^^  *•  j*^-^  apiaised, 
T|"^J*y  *MM  diaoMiid  qaivcring  stands, 
2!*-^«doB»  flawing  vBund.    In  voman's  atb 
^^^^2^^™«Mid»d,  and  with  him  sit 


Pmplo  and  edg^  with  gold  j  and,  «tatuUi\|r  Ihwi 
I  pon  the  utmost  summit  of  th«>  nmuiit 
Round,  and  yet  round^for  tin>  stmnx  nwn  a  tank 
Sufficient  deemed-  ho  wartd  the  splviulU)  Hag^ 
Bright  AS  a  meteor  streaming. 

Tbe  plain  was  in  a  stir :  the  hehnu  of  hr»«N 
Were  lifted  up,  and  glittering  K|)«ar>|mlutii  wavf>(t| 
And  banners  Mhaken,  and  wido  tnimpvi  numthn 
Upturned  ;  and  myriads  of  brittht-hartu»iwed  iil«teds 
Wers  seen  uprearing,  shaking  tholr  pwud  hondu  j 
And  braxen  chariots  in  a  moment  sprang, 
And  clashcil  together.    In  a  moniont  more 
Up  came  the  monstrous  unlvenal  shouti 
Like  a  volcano's  burnt.     Up,  up  to  hsavvn 
The  multitudinous  tempost  toro  its  way, 
Hocking  the  clouds :  from  all  tho  swarming  pUiu 
And  ftwra  the  city  rose  tho  mingled  cry, 
•  Long  live  Sardananalus,  king  of  kingn  I 
May  the  king  live  for  ever  I*    Thrlco  the  flag 
The  monarch  wared ;  and  thrioo  the  shoutN  aroHfl 
Enormous,  that  tho  solid  walU  w«rn  shook, 
And  the  firm  ground  made  tremble. 

Amid  the  far-oir  hills, 
With  eye  of  fire,  and  shaggy  mane  uprcared, 
Tho  sleeping  lion  in  his  den  sprang  up ; 
Listened  awhile-  then  laid  hU  monstrous  inouih 
Close  to  the  floor,  and  breathed  hot  roarlngN  out 
In  fierce  reply. 

♦  •  * 


cT  the  dewy  ere 
J««ly  tavdW  throoch  the  rak^ 

-  fnymtwring  xoelodloaA, 
'■•  a  wyBt*J  fouicaiit  f^TT*. 

Otsar  bidfii,^    Ax  tie' w^^^* 

^rcfa::, 

▼woe  «f  i*:^ 
'■**>  the  wsmckwa  wi.  .'*^ 


He  comes  at  length  • 
llie  thickening  thunder  of  the  whcwls  Is  heard  { 
Upon  their  hinges  roaring,  open  fly 
The  brazen  gates :  sounds  then  tbe  tramp  </(  ht*th  - 
Ajid  loj  the  gorgeous  oageant,  like  the  surj, 
Flares  on  their  staHled  eyes.   Four  nuow-whiUi  steads. 
In  ijoldcn  trapfnngs.  bari>ed  all  in  gold. 
Spring  through  the  gate ;  the  U;fty  chariot  tWi, 
Of  ebonv,  iritb  gold  and  getij«  th»4;k  uinwu. 

With  felloes  of  strong  bra4M  ;  the  iulvm%  w«re  brans, 

Hith  buraxDhed  iroM  o'eriaid,  and  diaiuz/fMl  timutmi  i 

Steel  were  the  axi^n,  in  lyriijht  •iirer  '««• ; 

The  pole  was  cased  in  uilver  •  hiyU  mUjfi, 

Like  a  rich  thrmte  tbe  g'^g«<Mis  s««i  wm  ftMtmd  * 

Of  jTOty  part,  yui  siJrtr,  wiA  pan  g//W ;  ' 

On  either  uula  a  gold«ij  »taAi«e  ^U^A  : 

L'pm  the  ritrUt-  mtd  *m  %  ihffut  *A^M    • 

rireat  ife;Ju«,  vf  the  Aimyrimu  exii|r;/w  Ur^ 

And  w*/nhiif}M  a«  a  g'/J  ;  but,  en  the  ktL 

lit  a  r<*;/i«*deiit  cei  by  l^^^  *Uwmtu 

A  g'xl'A&M«  •  * 

Kdb>«d  the «;«/', 
f  uil  in  the  fWitre,  <*  tU  clk^  ^/^ur  d, 
K«u:«e^i  firii  a  'X\*ju*a^^  #vyi.,  vb  *';th*r  «»<ir 
A  hurxM^  U.VA  ♦>?  <iA«.'^^  ;  mA  Uyviud      ' 
The  p^jujeu,  eacik  M«t  t**^jjug  Oi«*u'jf*d. 
buca  «M  the  ckarfcyt  <^  tie  iuig  <4  «ja,^, 

^  'Tva*  a  tyA 


f 


'VU. 


r 


't^*v^  i^ue*'- 


1/     mj^g^K^    Vy...         |j^^    J, 
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With  »  BoH  whisper.    To  a  ^raoelul  aich 
The  pliant  hnuohes,  intertwined,  were  hent ; 
Flowen  some,  and  some  rich  fruits  of  gorgeous  hues, 
Down  hanging  laviiBhlj,  the  taste  to  please. 
Or,  with  rich  scent,  the  smell — or  that  fine  sense 
Of  beauty  that  in  forms  and  colours  rare 
Doth  take  delight.    With  fragrant  moss  the  floor 
Was  planted,  to  the  foot  a  carpet  rich, 
Or,  for  the  languid  limbs,  a  down^  oouch« 
InTiting  slumte.    At  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Here,  with  some  chosen  maidens  would  she  oome. 
Stories  of  loye  to  listen,  or  the  deeds 
Of  heroes  of  old  davs :  the  haip,  sometimes, 
Herself  would  touch,  and  with  her  own  sweet  Tolce 
Fill  all  the  air  with  loveliness.    But,  chief, 
When  to  his  green>waye  bed  the  wearied  sun 
Had  pa^rted,  and  heaven's  glorious  arch  yet  shone^ 
A  last  gleam  catching  from  his  closing  eye — 
The  palace,  with  her  maidens,  quitting  then. 
Through  vistas  dim  of  tall  trees  would  she  pa8»-« 
Cedar,  or  wi^ving  pine,  or  giant  palm — 
Through  orange  groves,  and  citron,  myrtle  walks, 
Alleys  of  roses,  l^ds  of  sweetest  flowers. 
Their  richest  incense  to  the  dewy  breeze 
Breathing  profusely  all — and  having  reached 
The  spot  beloved,  with  sport,  or  dance  awhile 
On  the  small  lawn  to  sound  of  dulcimer. 
The  pleasant  time  would  pass ;  or  to  the  lute 
Give  ear  delighted,  and  the  plaintive  voice 
That  sang  of  napless  love :  or,  arm  in  aim, 
Amid  the  twilignt  saunter,  listing  oft 
The  fountain's  murmur,  or  the  evenings  sigh. 
Or  whiHperings  in  the  leaves— -or,  in  his  pride 
Of  minstrelsy,  the  sleepless  nightingale 
Flooding  the  air  with  beauty  cd  sweet  sounds : 
And,  ever  as  the  silence  came  again. 
The  distant  and  unceasing  hum  could  hear 
Of  that  magnificent  city,  on  all  sides 
Surrounding  them. 

In  1 833  appeared  two  eantos  of  a  deacriptive  poem, 
TlU  Hdioinpe,  or  Pilgrim  in  Pursuit  a/ Heaith^  being 
the  record  of  a  poetical  wanderer  in  Liguria,  Hetm- 
ria,  Campania,  and  Calabria.  The  atyle  and  yerai- 
flcation  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold  are  evidently 
copied  by  the  author;  but  he  haa  a  natiye  taate  and 
elegance,  and  a  purer  ayatem  of  philoaophy  than  the 
noble  poet  Many  of  the  atanzaa  are  muaical  and 
picturesque,  presenting  Claude-like  landscapes  of  the 
glorious  classic  acenea  through  which  the  pilgrim 
passed.  We  subjoin  the  description  of  Pompeii— 
that  interesting  city  of  the  dead : — 

Pompeia  I  disentombed  Pompeia!    Here 
Before  me  in  her  pall  of  ashes  spread — 
Wrenched  from  the  gulf  of  a^es — she  whose  bier 
Was  the  unbowelled  mountain,  lifts  her  head 
Sad  but  not  silent !    Thrilling  in  mv  ear 
She  tells  her  tale  of  horror,  tiU  the  dread 
And  sudden  drama  mustering  through  the  air, 
Seems  to  rehearse  the  day  of  her  despair ! 

Joyful  she  feasted  *neath  her  olive  tree. 
Then  rose  to  '  dance  and  play :'  and  if  a  cloud 
O'ershadowed  her  thronged  circus,  who  could  see 
The  impending  deluge  brooding  in  its  shroud ! 
On  went  the  games  I  mirth  and  festivity  * 
Increased — prevailed :  till  rendingly  and  loud 
The  earth  and  sky  with  consentaneous  roar 
Denounced  her  doom — ^that  time  should  be  no  more. 

Shook  to  its  centre,  the  oonvulsive  soil 
Closed  round  the  flying :  Saroo's  tortured  tide 
O'erleapt  its  channel — eager  for  its  spoil  I 
Thick  darkness  fell,  and,  wasting  fast  and  wide, 
Wrath  opened  her  dread  floodgates !    Brief  the  toil 
And  tenor  of  resistance }  art  supplied 


No  subterfuge  1    The  pillared  cnrpt,  and  cave 
That  profleied  shelter,  prove^il  a  uving  grave! 

Within  the  circus,  tribunal,  and  shrine, 
Shrieking  they  perished  :  there  the  usurer  sank 
Grasping  his  gold ;  the  bacchant  at  his  wine ; 
The  gambler  at  his  dice  I  age,  grade,  nor  rank. 
Nor  all  they  loved,  revered,  or  deemed  divine. 
Found  help  or  rescue ;  unredeemed  they  drank 
Their  cup  of  honor  to  the  dregs,  and  fell 
With  Heaven's  avenging  thunders  for  their  knell. 

Their  dty  a  vast  aepulchre — their  hearth 

A  chamel-house!    The  beautiAil  and  brave. 

Whose  high  achievements  or  whose  charms  gavebiHli 

To  songs  and  civic  wreath,  unheeded  crave 

A  pause  twixt  life  and  death :  no  hand  on  eaiih. 

No  voice  from  heaven,  replied  to  close  the  giave 

Yawning  around  them.    Still  the  buming  shower 

Rained  down  upon  them  with  nnalaokening  power. 

Tis  an  old  tale!    Yet  gaaing  thus,  it  seems 
But  yesterday  the  circling  wine-cu^  went 
Its  joyous  round!    Here  still  the  pilgrim  deems 
New  guests  aniye — ^the  reveller  sits  intent    * 
At  his  carousal,  quaffine  to  the  themes 
Of  Thraoian  Oi^eua :  To,  the  cupa  indent 
The  conscious  marble,  and  the  amphora  still 
Seem  redolent  of  old  Falemo's  hill  1 

It  seems  but  yesterday !    Half  sculptured  there. 
On  the  paved  Forum  wedged,  the  marble  shaft 
Waits  but  the  workman  to  resume  his  care^ 
And  reed  it  by  the  cunning  of  his  craft. 
The  chips,  struck  from  his  chisel,  fresh  and  ikir. 
Lie  scattered  round ;  the  acanthus  leases  ingraft 
The  half-wrought  capital ;  and  lais'  shrine 
Retains  untouched  her  implements  divine. 

The  streets  are  hollowed  by  the  rolliug  car 
In  sinuous  furrows ;  there  the  lava  stuie 
Retains,  deep  grooved,  the  frequent  axle's  soar. 
Here  oft  tiie pageant  passed,  and  triumph  shone; 
Here  warriors  bore  the  flittering  spoils  of  war. 
And  met  the  full  lair  city,  smiling  on 
With  wreath  and  paaii  I — ^gay  aa  thoae  who  drink 
The  draught  of  pleasure  on  destruction's  brink. 

The  frescoed  wall,  the  rich  mosaic  floor. 
Elaborate,  fresh,  and  garlanded  with  flowen 
Of  ancient  fable : — cm>t,  and  lintelled  door 
Writ  with  the  name  of  their  last  tenant — ^towers 
That  still  in  strength  aspire,  as  when  they  bore 
Their  Roman  standard — from  the  whelming  showeia 
That  formed  their  grave — ^retura,  like  spectres  risen. 
To  solve  the  mysteries  of  their  fearful  prison  1 

The  author  of  the  *  Heliotrope'  is  Db  W.  Beattxb, 
a  London  physician  of  worth,  talent,  and  bene* 
Yolence,  who  ia  also  author  of  Scodand  IRuttrated^ 
Switzerland  lUustraUd^  ResidaiM  in  the  Comrt^Gtr^ 
tnawft  &C. 

CHARLSS  LAMB. 

Chables  Laxb,  a  poet;  and  a  delightfbl  eiMiyiali 
of  quaint  peculiar  humour  and  fancy,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  18th  February  1775.  Hia  &th«r 
waa  in  humble  drcuroatancea,  aerrant  and  frtad  to 
one  of  the  benohera  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  but  Claries 
was  presented  to  the  sohool  of  Christ's  hosfiftal, 
and  from  hia  aeventh  to  his  fifteenth  je§T  ho  was 
an  inmate  of  that  ancient  and  munificent  aaylum. 
Lamb  waa  a  nervoua,  timid,  and  thoughtftil  boy: 
'  while  othera  were  all  fire  and  pl»y,  he  stole  aloog 
with  all  the  self-concentration  of  a  monk.'  He  voold 
haye  obtained  sa  ezhibitiQi&  at  school,  admitting  him 
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to  college,  but  theiie  exhibitions  were  gtyea  under 
the  im^ed  if  not  expressed  condition  of  entering 
into  the  eboroh,  and  Lamb  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  which  in  this  case  proved  an  insupemble 
obstacle.  In  1792  he  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  accountant's  office  of  the  East  India  Company, 
residing  with  his  parents;  and  'on  their  death,' 
sajs  ^rgeant  TaUbmxI,  'he  felt  himself  called 
upon  by  duty  to  repay  to  his  sister  the  solicitude 
with  which  she  had  watched  over  his  in&ncy,  and 
well,  indeed,  he  performed  it  To  her,  from  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  devoted  his  existence,  seeking 
thencefoTth  no  connexion  which  could  interfere  with 
her  supremacy  in  his  affections,  or  impair  his  ability 
to  sustain  and  to  comfort  her/  The  first  oomposi- 
l3ons  of  Lamb  were  in  verse,  prompted,  probably, 
by  the  poetry  of  his  friend  Coleridge.  A  warm  ad- 
miration of  the  Elizabetban  dramatists  led  him  to 
imitate  their  style  and  manner  in  a  tragedy  named 
John  WoodvU,  which  was  published  in  1801,  and 
mercilessly  ridiculed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rudest  state  of  the  drama.  There 
is  much  that  is  exquisite  both  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression in  Lamb's  play,  but  the  plot  is  certainly 
meagre,  and  the  aMe  had  then  an  appearance  of 
affectation.  The  following  description  of  the  sports 
in  the  forest  has  a  truly  antique  air,  like  a  passage 
in  Heywood  or  Shirley  ;— 

To  see  the  sua  to  bed,  and  to  arise. 

Like  some  hot  amounst  with  glowing  eyes. 

Bursting  the  lazy  bonds  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 

With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 

Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night-clouds  to  rest. 

Like  beauty  neeiUng  in  a  young  man's  breast, 

And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaidsi  keep 

Admiring  silenoe  while  these  lovers  sleep. 

Sometimes  outstretched,  in  very  idleness, 

Noufht  doing,  sayins  little,  thinking  less. 

To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air, 

Go  eddying  round ;  and  small  birds  how  they  fare, 

When  moUier  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  com, 

Filched  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn ; 

And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide. 

Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 

To  answer  their  small  wants. 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by. 

Then  stop  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why, 

Like  basnful  younkers  in  society. 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

In  1802  Lamb  paid  a  visit  to  Coleridge  at  Keswick, 
and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw.  Notwith- 
standing his  partiality  fbr  a  London  life,  he  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  solitary  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  kkes.  *  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,'  he  says, 
'  are  better  places  to  live  in  for  good  and  all  than 
amidst  Skiddaw.  Still,  I  turn  back  to  those  great 
places  whefe  I  wandered  about  participating  in  their 
greatness.  I  could  spend  a  year,  two,  three  years 
among  them,  but  I  must  have  a  prospect  of  seeing 
Fleet  Street  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should 
mope  and  pine  away.'  A  second  dramatic  attempt 
was  made  by  Lamb  in  1804.  This  was  a  farce  en- 
titled Mr  £!.,  which  was  accepted  by  tlie  proprietors 
of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  acted  for  one  nignt ;  but 
BO  indifferently  received,  that  it  was  never  brought 
forward  afterwards.  '  Lamb  saw  that  the  case  was 
liopdess,  and  consoled  his  friends  with  a  century  of 

Euns  for  the  wreck  of  his  dramalio  hopes.'  In  1807 
e  published  a  seriee  of  talea  founded  on  the  pUys 
of  Shakspeare,  which  he  had  written  in  ooi^junction 
with  his  sister,  and  in  the  following  year  appesred 
his  Specimens  of  IWuft  Draaolic  Poei$  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Shah^jfeare,  a  work  evincing  a 


thotou^  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, and  a  fine  critical  taste  in  analysing  their 
genius.  Some  of  his  poetical  pieces  were  also  com- 
posed about  this  time;  but  in  these  effi>rta  Lamb 
barely  indicated  his  powers,  which  were  not  frilly 
displayed  till  the  publication  of  his  essays  signed 
Elia,  originally  printed  in  the  London  Magazine. 
In  these  his  curious  reading,  nice  observation,  and 
poetical  conceptions,  foimd  a  genial  and  befitting 
field.  *  They  are  all,'  says  his  luographer.  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  'careMly  elaborated;  yet  never  were 
works  written  in  a  higher  defiance  to  the  conven- 
tional pomp  of  style.  A  sly  hit,  a  happy  pun,  a 
humorous  combination,  lets  tiie  light  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of  pon- 
derous sentences.  Seeking  his  materials  for  the 
most  part  in  the  common  paths  of  life— often  in  the 
humblest — ^he  gives  an  importance  to  eveiything, 
and  sheds  a  grace  over  alL'  In  1825  Lamb  was 
emancipated  from  the  drudgery  of  his  situation  as 
clerk  in  the  India  House,  retiring  with  a  handsome 
pension,  which  enabled  hun  to  e^joy  the  comforts, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  a  letter  to 
Wordsworth,  he  thus  describes  his  sensations  after 
his  release : — '  I  came  home  vob  evbb  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  my  condition 
overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life 
into  eternity.  Every  year  to  be  as  long  as  three ; 
that  is,  to  have  three  times  as  much  real  time — 
time  that  is  my  own— in  it!  I  wandered  about 
thinking  I  was  happy,  but  feeling  I  was  not  But 
that  tumultuousness  is  passing  ol!^  and  I  begin 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  gift.  Holidays, 
even  the  annual  month,  were  always  uneasy  joys, 
with  their  conscious  ftigitiveness,  the  craving  after 
making  the  most  of  them.  Now,  when  all  is  holi- 
day, there  are  no  holidays.  I  can  sit  at  home,  in 
rain  or  shine,  without  a  restless  impulse  for  walkings. 
I  am  daily  steadying,  and  shall  soon  find  it  as  natural 
to  me  to  be  my  own  master,  as  it  has  been  irksome 
to  have  had  a  master.'  He  removed  to  a  cottage 
near  Islington,  and  in  the  following  summer,  went 
with  his  fkithfrd  sister  and  companion  on  a  long 
visit  to  Enfield,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  giving 
up  his  cottage,  and  becoming  a  constant  resident  at 
that  place.  There  he  lived  for  about  five  years, 
delighting  his  friends  with  his  correspondence  and 
occasionsd  visits  to  London,  displaying  his  social 
racy  humour  and  active  benevolence.  In  1830  he 
committed  to  the  press  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  Album  Verees,  the  gleanings  of  several  years, 
and  he  occasionally  sent  a  contribution  to  some 
literary  periodical  In  September  1835,  whilst 
taking  his  ^aily  walk  on  the  London  road,  he 
stumbled  against  a  stone,  fell,  and  slightly  injured 
his  face,  llie  accident  appeared  trifling,  but  erysi- 
pelas in  the  fiice  came  on,  and  in  a  few  days  proved 
frital.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Edmon- 
ton, amidst  the  tears  and  regrets  of  a  circle  of  warmly 
attached  friends,  and  his  memory  was  consecratei 
by  a  tribute  from  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.  A 
complete  edition  of  Lamb's  works  has  been  published 
by  his  friend  Mr  Moxon,  and  his  reputation  is  still 
on  the  increase.  Eor  this  he  is  mainly  indebted  to 
his  essays.  We  cannot  class  him  among  the  favoured 
sons  of  ApoUo,  though  in  heart  and  feeling  he  might 
sit  with  the  proudest  The  peculiarities  of  his  style 
were  doubtless  grafted  upon  bim  by  his  constant 
study  and  life-long  admiration  of  the  old  English 
writers.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Browne,  Fuller,  and  others  of  the  elder 
worthies  (down  to  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle), 
were  his  chosen  companions.  He  knew  all  their 
fine  sayings  and  noUe  thoughts;  and,  consulting 
his  own  heart  after  his  hard  day's  plodding  at  the 
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India  House,  at  his  quiet  fireside  (ere  his  reputation 
was  established,  and  he  came  to  be  '  over-compa- 
nied'  hy  social  yisitors),  he  invested  his  original 
thoughts  and  fancies,  and  drew  up  his  curious  ana- 
logies and  speculations  in  a  garb  similar  to  that 
which  his  favourites  wore.  Then  Lamb  was  essen- 
tially a  town-man — a  true  Londoner — fond  as  John- 
son of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand — a  frequenter 
of  the  theatre,  and  attached  to  social  habits,  cour- 
tesies, and  observances.  His  acute  powers  of  obser- 
vation were  constantly  called  into  play,  and  his 
warm  sympathies  excited  by  the  shifting  scenes 
around  him.  His  kindliness  of  nature,  his  whims, 
puns,  and  prejudices,  give  a  strong  individuality 
to  his  writings;  while  in  playful  humour,  critical 
taste,  and  choice  expression,  Charles  Lamb  may 
be  considered  among  English  essayists  a  genuioe 
and  original  master. 

To  ff ester. 

When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die. 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply. 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try. 
With  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  she  hath  been  dead. 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 
That  flushed  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  bv  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call : — if  'twas  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool ; 
But  she  was  trained  in  Nature  s  school ; 
Nature  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  pricing  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind. 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

Hy  sprightly  neighbour  I  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore. 
Some  summer  morning. 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore- warning! 

The  Old  Familiar  Facet. 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days  ; 

All,  all  axe  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  Ui  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Qhost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood ; 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 


Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  biothflr. 
Why  wert  not  thou  bom  in  my  father's  dwelling  f 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar 


How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left 

me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  departed  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  fsuniliar  faces. 

A  Farewdl  to  Tobacco. 

May  the  Babylonish  curse 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  vetie^ 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-peiplexity. 

Or  a  fit  expression  find. 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant). 

To  take  leave  of  thee.  Great  Plant ! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate  : 

For  I  hate,  yet  love  thee  so, 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show, 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 

A  constrained  hyperbole. 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine ; 
Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion, 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  si^e. 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  recliumed  lovers  take 
'Gainst  women  :  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way. 
While  thou  suck'st  the  laboring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  deaui. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us. 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us. 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us  ; 
While  each  man,  through  thy  height'nin^ 

steam. 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem. 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicuian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  tii^ 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us^ 
And,  for  those  allowed  features. 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geiyon, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  thou. 
That  but  by  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  false  l^gjptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  f 
Some  few  vapours  thou  mayst  raise. 
The  weak  brain  mav  serve  to  amaae, 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart, 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom. 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god's  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  st^e,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant :  only  thou 
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Hit  trae  Indum  eonquent  art ; 
And,  for  iT^  round  hu  d&rt, 
The  refomiM  god  now  weayea 
A  finer  thynas  of  thy  leayes. 

Scent  to  match  thj  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne'er  presume ; 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  straiOy 
None  so  soy'reign  to  the  brain : 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel. 
Framed  asain  no  second  smell. 
Roses,  yiolets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mindi 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison, 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison  ; 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 

Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  diyine,  of  rarest  yirtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee  ; 
None  e'er  prospered  who  defamed  thee ; 
Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuse. 
Such  as  perplexed  loyers  use 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair. 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 
Th^  borrow  language  of  dislike  ; 
And,  instead  of  Devest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  ^ose  forms  of  old  admiring, 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  eyil, 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  "Deril, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more  ; 
Friendly  Trait'ress,  loying  Foe — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess, 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not 

Or,  as  men,  constrained  to  part 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  neart. 
While  their  sorrow's  at  the  height. 
Lose  discrimination  quite. 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall, 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whateyer. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  seyer, 
Thouffh.it  be,  as  they,  perfoh»^ 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 
For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieye  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee ; 
For  thr  sake.  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state. 
Though  a  widow,  or  diroreed. 
So  I,  from  thy  convene  forced. 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Katherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  bkft  Tobacco  Boys  ; 


Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician, 
Am  debarred  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  wife  ; 
And  still  live  in  the  by-places 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces  ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 
An  unconquered  Canaanite. 

The  following  are  selectionB  from  Lamb's  Eaaayi, 
which  contain  more  of  the  exquisite  materiala  of 
poetry  than  his  short  occasional  yeries. 

Dream-Children — A  Reverie, 

Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders, 
when  they  were  children ;  to  stretch  their  imagination 
to  the  conception  of  a  traditionaiy  great-undo,  or 
grandame,  whom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other 
evening  to  hear  about  their  great-grandmother  Field, 
who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Noxfolk  (a  hundred 
times  bigger  than  that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived), 
which  had  been  the  scene— so  at  least  it  was  generally 
believed  in  that  part  of  the  country — of  the  tragic  in- 
cidents which  they  had  lately  become  familiar  with 
from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and 
their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in 
wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall,  the 
whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts,  till  a 
foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble 
one  of  modem  invention  in  its  stead,  with  no  story 
upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother's 
looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding.  Then  I  went 
on  to  say  how  religious  and  how  good  their  great- 
grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected  by 
everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of 
this  great  house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and 
yet  in  some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who 
preferred  living  in  a  newer  and  more  fashionable 
mansion  which  he  had  purchased,  somewhere  in  the 
adjoining  county ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  man- 
ner as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity 
of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  which 
afterwards  came  to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled 
down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments  stripped  and  carried 
away  to  the  owner's  other  house,  where  they  were  set 
up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to 
carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the 
abbey,  and  stick  them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt 
drawing-room.  Here  John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  that  would  be  foolish  indeed.'  And  then  I  told  how, 
when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  gentry  too, 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round,  to  show 
their  respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been 
such  a  good  and  religious  woman ;  so  good,  indeed, 
that  she  knew  all  the  Psalter  by  heart,  ay,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here  little  Alice 
spmd  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright, 
graceful  person  their  great-grandmother  Field  once 
was ;  and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the 
best  dancer.  Here  Alice's  little  right  foot  played  an 
involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  lookmg  grave, 
it  desisted — the  .best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the 
county,  till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came, 
and  bowed  her  down  with  pain ;  but  it  could  never 
bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but 
they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and 
religious.  Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep 
by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone  house ; 
and  how  she  believed  that  an  i^parition  of  two  in- 
fants was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and  down 
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the  great  Btaiicaae  near  where  she  slept;  but  she 
said  *  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  ;'  and 
how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  I 
had  mj  maid  to  sleep  with  me,  iMcause  I  was  nerer 
half  BO  good  or  religious  as  she — and  yet  I  nerer  saw 
the  infants.    Here  John  expanded  aU  his  eyebrows, 
and  tried  to  look  courageous.    Then  I  told  how  good 
she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren,  haying  us  to  the 
great  house  in  the  holidays,  where  I,  in  particular, 
used  to  spend  many  hours  by  myself  in  gailnff  upon 
the  old  busts  of  the  twelve  Caesars  that  haa  been 
emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would 
seem  to  lire  again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with 
them ;  how  I  nerer  could  be  tired  with  roaming  about 
that  huge  mansion,  with  its  rast  empty  rooms,  with 
their  worn-out   hangings,    fluttering  tapestry,    and 
carved  oaken  pannels,  wiUi  the  gilding  almost  rubbed 
out — sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-faahioned  gardens, 
which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and 
then  a  solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me — and 
how  the  nectarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls, 
without  my  ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they 
were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then,  and  because 
I  had  more  pleMure  in  strolling  about  among  the  old 
melancholy-lookinff  yew  trees,  or  the  firs,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  red  hemes  and  the  fir  apples,  which  were 
good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at ;  or  in  lying  about 
upon  the  fresh  srass,  with  all  the  fine  gardtti  smells 
around  me ;  or  basking  in  the  onmgeiT,  till  I  could 
almost  fancy  myself  ripening,  too,  along  with  the 
oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth ;  or  in 
watching  the  daoe  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish- 
pond at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there 
a  great  sulky  pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water 
in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their  impertinent 
frisking!.    I  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle 
diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavours  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  baits  of 
children.    Here  John  slyly  dejposited  back  upon  the 
plate  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which,  not  unobsnred  br 
Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and  both 
seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as 
irrelevant,    llien,  in  somewhat  a  more  heightened 
tone,  I  told  how,  thon^  their  great*gran£aiother 
Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren,  yet  in  an  especial 
manner  die  might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle,  John 
L        ,  because  he  was  90  handsome  and  spirited  a 
youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and,  instead  of 
moping  about  in  solitary  comers,  like  some  of  us,  he 
would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he  could  get, 
when  but  an  imp  no  bigeer  than  themselves,  and  make 
It  cany  him  half  over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and 
join  the  hunters  when  there  were  any  out ;  and  yet  he 
loved  the  old  great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had 
too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their 
boundaries ;  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's 
estate  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration 
of  everybody,  but  of  their  great-grandmothcr  Field 
most  especiuly ;  and  how  he  used  to  carry  me  upon 
his  back  when  I  was  a  lame-footed  boy— for  he  was  a 
good  bit  older  than  me— many  a  mile  when  I  could 
not  walk  for  pain ;  and  how,  in  after  life,  he  became 
lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always,  I  fear,  make 
allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was  impatient 
and  in  pain,  nor  remember  sufficiently  how  conside- 
rate he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed ;  and 
how,  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead  an 
hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while  ago, 
such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death ;  and 
how  I  bore  his  death,  as  I  tiiought,  pretty  well  at  first, 
but  aflerwards  it  haunted  and  flaunted  me;  and 
though  I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do, 
and  as  I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet 
I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how 
mudi  I  had  loved  him.    I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I 
missed  his  croasness,  and  wished  him  to  be  aliya  again, 


to  be  quarrelling  with  him  (for  we  quaxielled 
times),  rather  than  not  have  him  again ;  and  was  as 
uneary  without  him,  as  he,  their  poor  uncle,  must 
have  been  when  the  doctor  took  off  his  limb.  Here 
the  children  fell  a-crying,  and  asked  if  their  little 
mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  Uncle  John  ; 
and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about 
iheir  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some  stories  about  their 
pretty  dead  mother.  Then  I  told  how,  for  seven  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  deiqpair»  yet 
persisting  ever,  I  courted  tiie  fair  AlioeW — n ;  and,  aa 
much  as  children  could  understand,  I  explained  to 
them  what  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial  meant 
in  maidens;  when  suddenly  tuning  to  Alice,  the 
soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with  sudi 
a  reality  of  re-presentment,  that  I  became  in  doubt 
which  of  them  stood  there  before  me,  or  i^oae  th&t 
brifht  hair  was ;  and  while  I  stood  gaxing,  both  the 
children  gradually  crrew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding;, 
and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  moom- 
ful  features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which, 
without  speech,  strangely  impressed  upon  me  the 
effects  of  speech :  '  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee ; 
nor  are  we  children  at  all.  The  children  of  Alice 
call  Bartrum  father.  We  are  nothing,  leas  than 
nothing,  and  dreams*  We  are  only  what  mi^t  have 
been,  and  must  wait  upon  the-tedious  shores  of  Lethe 
millions  of  ages  before  we  have  existence  and  » 
name;*  and  immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself 
quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm-diair,  where  1  had 
mllen  asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget  unchMiged  hj 
my  side — ^but  John  L.  (or  James  £11^  was  gone  for 
ever. 

Pwr  lUUUi<mi. 

A  poor  relation  is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  na- 
ture, a  piece  of  impertinent  correspondeney,  an  odioaa 
approximation,  a  haunting  conscience,  a  praposterona 
shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noontide  of  your  ptosperity^, 
an  unwelcome  remembrancer,  a  perpetually  recuning 
mortification,  a  drain  on  your  purse^  a  more  intoler- 
able dun  upon  your  pride,  a  drawback  upon  sucoeaBy 
a  rebuke  to  your  rising,  a  stMn  in  your  blood,  a  blot 
on  your  scutcheon,  a  rent  in  your  garment,  a  death's 
head  at  your  banquet,  Agathocles's  pot,  a  Mordeoai  in 
your  gate,  a  Lazams  at  your  door,  a  lion  in  your  path, 
a  frog  in  your  chamber,  a  fly  in  your  ointment,  a  mote 
in  your  eye,  a  triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apology  to 
your  friends,  the  one  thing  not  needful,  the  luul  in 
harvest,  the  ounoe  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet. 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.    Your  heart  telletk 

you,  'That  is  Mr .'    A  rap  between  fhmiliarity 

and  respect,  that  demands,  and  at  tha  same  time 
seems  to  despair  of  entertainment.  He  enterath  amil- 
ing  and  embarrassed.  He  holdeth  out  his  hand  to 
you  to  shake,  and  draweth  it  back  again.  He  casuallw 
looketh  in  about  dinner  time,  when  the  ti^le  is  full. 
He  offereth  to  go  away,  aeeinff  jrou  haveoompanj,  but 
is  induced  to  stay.  He  fiUetti  a  chair,  and  vonr  visi- 
tor's two  children  are  accommodated  at  a  side  table. 
He  never  oometh  upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  aaja 

with  some  complacency,  '  My  dear,  perhaps  Mr ■ 

will  drop  in  to-day.^  He  remembenth  bizthdaya, 
and  professeth  he  is  fortunate  to  have  stumbled  upon 
one.  He  dedareth  against  fish,  the  turbot  being  small, 
yet  suffereth  himself  to  be  importuned  into  a  alice 
against  his  first  resolution.  He  stioketh  by  the  port, 
yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the  remainder 
^lass  of  claret,  if  a  stranger  press  it  upon  him.  Ue 
u  a  puzsle  to  the  servants,  who  are  fewrful  of  being 
too  obsequious,  or  not  civil  enough  to  him.  The 
guests  think  '  they  have  seen  him  before.'  Every  one 
speculateth  upon  his  condition ;  and  the  most  part 
take  him  to  be  a  tide-waiter.  He  ealleth  you  by  your 
Christian  name,  to  imply  that  his  other  Is  the  same 
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with  Toor  own.  He  in  too  iamiliar  by  half,  yet  70a 
wiih  ho  had  lett  diffidenoe.  Witii  half  the  famUiarit j, 
he  might  pan  for  a  casual  dependent;  with  more 
boldncee,  ho  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  f^ 
what  ho  it.  He  is  too  humble  fbr  a  friend,  yet  taketh 
on  him  mors  state  than  befits  a  client.  He  it  a  worse 
guest  thim  a  tountzy  tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  bringeth 
up  no  rent ;  yet  'tis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demea- 
nour, that  your  guests  take  him  for  one.  He  is  asked 
to  make  one  at  Uie  whist  table ;  refuseth  on  the  score 
of  poT«ity,  and  resents  being  left  out.  When  the  com- 
pany break  up,  ho  proflTereth  to  go  for  a  ooach,  and 
lets  the  semmt  go.  He  recollects  your  grandfather ; 
and  will  thrust  in  some  mean  and  quite  unimportant 
anecdote  of  the  family.  He  knew  it  when  it  was  not 
quite  so  flourishing  as  '  he  is  blest  in  seeing  it  now.' 
He  reyiToth  past  situations,  to  institute  what  hecalleth 
farourable  comparisons.  With  a  reflecting  sort  of 
congratulation  he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your  fur- 
niture ;  and  insults  you  with  a  special  commendation 
of  your  window-curtains.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
um  is  the  more  elegant  shape ;  but,  afW  all*  there 
was  something  more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea* 
kettle,  which  you  must  remember.  He  dare  say  you 
must  find  a  great  conyenience  in  havinff  a  carriage  of 
your  own,  and  appealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so. 
Inquireth  if  you  haye  had  your  arms  done  on  yellum 
yet ;  and  did  not  know  till  lately  that  such  and  such 
had  been  the  crest  of  the  family.  His  memoiy  is  un- 
seasonable, his  compliments  penrezse,  his  talk  a 
trouble,  his  stay  p^inacious;  and  when  he  goeth 
away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  comer  as  precipi- 
tately as  possible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  eyil  under  the  sun,  and  that  is  a 
female  poor  relation.  You  m»y  do  something  with 
the  other ;  you  may  pass  him  off  tolerably  well;  but 
your  indigent  she-relatiye  is  hopeless.  *  He  is  an  old 
humorist,^  you  may  say,  '  and  affects  to  go  thread- 
bare. His  circunistanoes  are  better  than  rolks  would 
take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  haying  a  character 
at  your  table,  and  truly  he  is  one.'  But  in  the  indi- 
cations of  female  poyerty  there  can  be  no  disguise. 
No  woman  dreraes  below  herself  firom  caprice.  The 
truth  must  out  without  shuffling.  'She  is  plainly 
related  to  the  le— — s,  or  what  does  she  at  their 
house  f  She  is,  in  all  probability,  your  yrife's  cousin. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case.  Her 
garb  is  something  between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beg- 
gar, yet  the  former  eyidently  predominates.  She  is 
most  proyokingly  humble,  and  ostentatiously  sensible 
to  her  inferiority.  He  may  require  to  be  repressed 
sometimee-HiJMTiMWMio  BufflanUnaiidiu  erai — ^but  there 
is  no  raising  her.    You  send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and 

she  begs  to  be  helped  after  the  gentlemen.    Mr 

requests  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  her;  she 
hesitates  between  port  and  Ms^eira,  and  chooses  the 
former  because  he  does.  She  calls  the  seryant  air; 
and  insists  on  not  troubling  him  to  hold  her  plate. 
The  housekeeper  pationises  her.  The  children'b  go- 
yemesi  takes  upon  her  to  correct  her  when  she  has 
mistaken  the  piano  for  a  harpsichord. 

Richard  Amlet,  Bm).,  in  tne  play,  is  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  disadyantages  to  whic^  this  chimerical 
notion  of  affinity  constituting  a  claim  to  acquaint- 
aace  may  subject  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  A  little 
fbolish  blood  is  all  that  is  betwixt  him  and  a  lady 
with  a  great  estate.  His  stars  are  peroetually  crossed 
by  the  malignant  maternity  of  an  old  woman,  who 
penists  in  calling  him  '  her  son  Dick.'  But  she  has 
wherewithal  in  the  end  to  recompense  his  indignities, 
and  float  him  again  upon  the  brilliant  surfi^e,  under 
which  it  had  been  her  seeming  bnsineas  and  pleasure 
all  along  to  sink  him.  AU  men,  besides,  are  not  of 
Dick's  temperament.  I  knew  an  Amlet  in  real  life, 
who,  wantmg  Dick's  buoyancy,  sank  indeed*  Poor 
W was  of  my  own  standing  at  Christ's^  a  fine 


classic,  and  a  youth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a  blemish, 
it  was  too  much  pride ;  but  its  quality  was  inofl!en- 
siye ;  it  was  not  of  that  sort  which  hardens  the  heart 
and  senres  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  distance;  it  only 
sought  to  ward  off  derogation  from  itself.  It  was  the 
principle  of  self-respect  carried  as  far  as  it  could  go, 
without  infringing  upon  that  respect  which  he  would 
haye  eyeiy  one  elw  equally  maintain  for  himself.  He 
would  haye  you  to  think  iJike  with  him  on  this  topic. 
Many  a  quanel  hare  I  had  with  him  when  we  were 
rather  olaer  boys,  and  our  tallness  made  us  more  ob- 
noxious to  obseryation  in  the  blue  clothes,  because  I 
would  not  thread  the  alleys  and  blind  wavs  of  the 
town  with  him  to  elude  notice,  when  we  haye  been 
out  together  on  a  holiday  in  the  streets  of  this  sneer- 
ing and  prying  metropolis.    W went,  sore  with 

these  notions,  to  Oxford,  where  the  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness of  a  scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the  allo^  of  a 
humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a  passionate 
derotion  to  the  place,  with  a  profound  ayersion  from 
the  society.  The  seryitor's  gown  (worse  than  his  school 
aitay)  clung  to  him  with  Nessian  yenom.  He  thought 
himself  ridiculous  in  a  garb  under  which  Latimer  must 
haye  walked  erect ;  and  in  which  Hooker  in  his  young 
days  possibly  flaunted  in  a  yein  of  no  discommendable 
yanity.  In  the  depth  of  college  shades,  or  in  his  lonely 
chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk  fiom  obseryation. 
He  found  shelter  among  books  which  insult  not,  and 
studies  that  ask  no  questions  of  a  youth's  finances. 
He  was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom  cared  for  look- 
ing out  beyond  Ids  domains.  The  healing  influence 
of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him,  to  soothe  and  to 
abstract.  He  was  almost  a  healthy  man,  when  the 
waywsdndness  of  his  fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a 

second  and  worse  miJignity.    The  fhther  of  W 

had  hitherto  exercised  the  humble  profession  of  house 

painter  at  N ,  near  Oxford.    A  supposed  interest 

with  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges  had  now  induced 
him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  city,  with  the  hope 
of  bdng  employed  upon  some  public  works  which 
were  ti3ked  of.  From  that  moment  I  read  in  the 
countenance  of  the  young  man  the  determination 
wliich  at  length  tore  him  from  academical  pursuits 
for  eyer.  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  our  uniyer- 
sities,  the  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the 
townsmen,  as  they  are  called — ^the  trading  part  of  the 
latter  especially— is  carried  to  an  excess  that  would 
appear  harsh  and  incredible.    The  temperament  of 

W 's  father  was  diametrically  the  reyene  of  his 

own.  Old  W— was  a  little,  busy,  cringing  trades- 
man, who,  with  his  son  npon  his  arm,  would  stand 
bowinff  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to  anything  that 
wore  &e  semblance  of  a  gown— insensible  to  the  winks 
and  opener  remonstrances  of  the  Toung  man,  to  whose 
chamber-fellow,  or  equal  in  standing,  perhaps,  he  was 
thus  obsequiously  and  gratuitously  ducking.    Such  a 

state  of  Uiings  could  not  last.    W must  change 

the  air  of  Oxford,  or  be  sufl[bcated.  He  chose  the 
former ;  and  let  the  sturdy  moralist,  who  strains  the 
point  of  the  filial  duties  as  high  as  they  can  bear, 
censure  the  dereliction ;  he  cannot  estimate  the  strug- 
gle.   I  stood  with  W ,  the  last  afWmoon  I  eyer 

saw  him,  under  the  eayes  of  his  paternal  dwelling. 
It  was  in  the  fine  lane  leading  from  the  High  Stieet 

to  the  back  of  ■  college,  where  W kept  his 

rooms.  He  seemed  thoughtful  and  more  reconciled. 
I  yentured  to  rally  him — ^finding  him  in  a  better 
mood — ^upon  a  representation  of  the  Artist  Eyangelist, 
which  the  old  man,  whose  affaire  were  beginning  to 
flourish,  had  caused  to.be  set  up  in  a  splendid  sort  of 
frame  oyer  his  rstJly  handsome  shop,  either  as  a  token 
of  prosperity,  or  badge  of  _gratitude  to  his  saint. 

W looked  up  at  the  Luke,  and,  like  Satan, 

*  knew  his  mounted  sign,  and  fled.'    A  letter  on  his 
father's  table  the  next  morning  announced  that  he 
had  accepted  a  commission  in  a  regiment  about  to 
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embark  for  Portagal.     He  was  amon^  the  first  wlio 
peruhed  before  the  walk  of  St  Sebastian. 

I  do  not  know  how,  upon  a  subject  which  I  began 
with  tzeating  half  seriously,  I  should  have  fallen  upon 
a  recital  so  eminentlj  painAil ;  bat  this  theme  of  poor 
relationship  is  replete  with  so  much  matter  for  tragic 
as  well  as  comic  associations,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  account  distinct  without  blending.    The 
earliest  impressions  which  I  received  on  this  matter 
are  certainly  not  attended  with  anything  painful,  or 
reiy  humiliating,  in  the  recalling.     At  my  father's 
table  (no  yery  splendid  one)  was  to  be  found  every 
Saturday  the  mysterious  figure  of  an  aged  gentleman, 
clothed  in  neat  black,  of  a  sad  yet  comely  appeanmce. 
His  deportment  was  of  the  essence  of  gravity  ;  his 
words  few  or  none ;  and  I  was  not  to  make  a  noise  in 
his  presence.     I  had  little  inclination  to  have  done 
so — ^for  my  cue  was  to  admire  in  silence.     A  parti- 
cular elbow-chair  was  appropriated  to  him,  which  was 
in  no  case  to  be  violated.    A  peculiar  sort  of  sweet 
pudding,  which  appeared  on  no  other  occasion,  dis- 
tinguished the  days  of  his  comins.    I  used  to  think 
him  a  prodigiously  rich  man.     All  I  could  make  out 
of  him  was,  that  he  and  my  father  had  been  school- 
fellows a  world  ago  at  Lincoln,  and  that  he  came  from 
the  Mint.    The  Mint  I  knew  to  be  a  place  where  all 
the  money  was  coined,  and  I  thought  he  was  the  owner 
of  all  that  money.    Awful  ideas  of  the  Tower  twined 
themselves  about  his  presence.     He  seemed   above 
human  infirmities  and  passions.     A  sort  of  melan- 
choly grandeur  invested  him.    From  some  inexplic- 
able doom  I  fancied  him  obliged  to  go  about  in  s^ 
eternal  suit  of  mourning  *,  a  captive — ^a  stately  being 
let  out  of  the  Tower  on  Saturdays.    Often  have  I 
wondered  at  the  temerity  of  my  father,  who,  in  spite 
of  a  h&bitual  general  respect  which  we  all  in  com- 
mon manifested  towards  him,  would  venture  now  and 
then  to  stand  up  against  him  in  some  argument 
touching  their  youthiul  days.     The  houses  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lincoln  are  divided  (as  most  of  my 
readers  know)  between  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  and 
in  the  valley.    This  marked  distinction  formed  an 
obvious  division  between  the  boys  who  lived  above 
(however  brought  together  in  a  common  school)  and 
the  boys  whose  paternal  residence  was  on  the  plain — 
a  sufficient  cause  of  hostility  in  the  code  of  these 
young  Orotiuses.     My  father  had  been  a  leading 
mountaineer;  and  would  still  maintain  the  genend 
superiority,  in  skill  and  hardihood,  of  the  above  boys 
(his  own  faction)  over  the  below  boys  (so  were  they 
called),  of  which  party  his  contemporary  had  been  a 
chieftain.    Many  and  hot  were  the  skirmishes  on  this 
topic — the  only  one  upon  which  the  old  gentleman 
was  ever  brought  out — and  bad  blood  bred;  even 
sometimes  almost  to  the  recommencement  (so  I  ex- 
pected) of  actual  hostilities.     But  my  father,  who 
scorned  to  insist  upon  advantages,  generally  contrived 
to  turn  the  conversation  upon  some  adroit  by-com- 
mendation of  the  old  minster ;  in  the  general  prefer- 
ence of  which,  before  all  other  cathedrals  in  the 
island,  the  dweller  on  the  hill  and  the  plain-bom 
could  meet  on  a  conciliating  level,  and  lay  down 
their  less  important  difierences.    Onoe  only  I  saw  the 
old  gentleman  really  ruffled,  and  I  remember  with 
anguish  the  thought  that  came  over  me — *  perhaps  he 
will  never  come  here  afain.'    He  had  been  pressed  to 
take  another  plate  of  we  viand  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  indispensable  concomitant  of  his 
visits.     He  had  refused,  with  a  resistance  amounting 
to  rigour,  when  my  aunt,  an  old  Lincolnian,  but  who 
had  something  of  this,  in  common  with  mv  cousin 
Bridget,  that  she  would  sometimes  press  civility  out 
of  season — uttered  the  following  memorable  applica- 
tion :  *  Do  take  another  slice,  Mr  Billet,  for  you  do 
not  ^et  pudding  every  day.'    The  old  gentleman  said 
nothing  at  the  time — ^but  he  took  oocabion  in  the  I 


course  of  the  evening,  when  some  argument  hid  in- 
tervened between  them,  to  utter,  with  an  emphsiii 
which  chilled  the  company,  and  wkidk  chills  me  dov 
as  I  write  it — *  Woman,  yDU  are  snperaonuated.' 
John  Billet  did  not  survive  long  after  the  digestin; 
of  this  affiront ;  but  he  survived  long  enough  to  •«• 
sure  me  that  peace  was  actually  restored !  and,  if  I 
remember  aright,  another  pudding  was  discreetly  nib- 
stituted  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  occasioned  the 
offence.  He  died  at  the  Mint  (anno  1781),  where  lie 
had  long  held,  what  he  accounted,  a  conuortable  in- 
dependence ;  and  with  five  pounds  fourteen  8hillin|i 
and  a  penny,  iriiich  wa«  found  in  his  eecrutoire  after 
his  decease,  left  the  world,  blessing  God  that  he  hid 
enough  to  bury  him,  and  that  he  had  never  heen 
obli^  to  any  man  for  a  sixpence.  This 
Poor  Relation* 


WXLUAV  BOTHElft. 

William  Sotrebt,  an  elegant  and  aooomplisbed 
scholar  and  translator,  was  bom  in  London  od  the 
9th  of  November  1757.    He  was  of  good  family,  aod 
educated  at  Harrow  school    At  the  age  of  seren- 
teen  he  entered  the  army  as  an  officer  in  the  10th 
dragoons.    He  quitted  the  army  in  the  year  1780, 
and  purchased  Bevis  Mount,  near  Southampton, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  next  ten  yean. 
Here  IVlr  Sotheby  cultivated  his  taate  for  literature, 
and  translated  some  of  the  minor  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.    In  1788  he  made  a  pedestrian  tour  through 
Wales,  of  which  he  wrote  a  poetical  descriptiiM^ 
published,  together  with  some  odes  and  sonnets,  in 
1789.    Two  years  afterwards  the  poet  removed  to 
London,  where  he  mixed  in  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific society  of  the  metropolis,  and  was  warmly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew.  him.    In  1798  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  from  the  Oberon  of  Wielaod, 
which  greatly  extended  his  reputation,  and  procured 
liim  the  thanks  and  friendship  of  the  German  poet 
He  now  became  a  frequent  competitor  for  poetical 
fania    In  1799  he  wrote  a  poem  commemorative  of  i 
the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  in  1800  appeared  his  tran- 
sktion  of  tlie  Georgics  of  Virgil;  in  1801  he  pro- 
duced a  Poetical  Epistle  on  the  Encourogemad  o/  <^ 
BriUsk  School  of  Painting',  and  in  1802  a  tragedy 
on  the  model  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  entitled 
Orestes.     The  threatened  invasion  of  the  Fr^ 
roused  the  military  spirit  of  Sotheby,  and  he  entered 
with  zeal  upon  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  con* 
When  this  alarm  had  blown  over,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  oS  an  original  sacred  poen, 
in  blank  verse,  under  the  title   of  Sau^  which 
appeared  in  1807.    The  fame  of  Soott  induced  him 
to  attempt  the  romantic  metrical  style  of  ^^^ 
tive  and  description;  and  in  1810  he  puhiis^ 
Constance  de  CastUie,  a  poem  in  ten  cantoa    u 
1814  he  republished  hU  '  Orestes,'  together  with 
four  other  tragedies ;  and  in  1815  a  second  cor- 
rected edition  of  the  Georgics.     A  tour  on  toe 
continent  (during  which  Mr  Sotheby  was  abient 
for   eighteen  months)  gave  occasion   to  another 
poetical  work,  /to/y,  descriptive  of  dftwic  scenei 
and  recollections.    He  next  began  a  labour  wlu^ 
he  had  long  contemplated,  the  translation  of  the 
Hiad  and  Odyssey,  though   he  was  upwards  or 
seventy  years  of  age  before  he  entered  npoo  the 
Herculean  task.    The  summer  and  autumn  of  18^ 
were  spent  in  a  tour  to  ScoUand,  during  which  he 
visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  and  exphyw 
some  of  the  most  intei^stuig  of  the  HighUmd  dii- 
tricts.    The  following  verses,  written  in  a  t^ 
boat  during  an  excursion  to  Staifo  and  lona,  abow 
the  undiminished  powers  of  the  veteran  poet^- 
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WILLIAM  SOTBBBY. 


St•fS^  I  icaled  thy  summit  hoar, 

I  paned  beneftCh  thy  arch  gipatic, 
WhoM  pillared  cayem  twelk  the  roar, 
When  thunders  on  thy  rocky  shore 

The  roll  of  the  Atlantic 

That  hour  the  wind  forgot  to  rare, 

The  surge  forgot  its  motion, 
And  erery  pillar  in  thy  care 
Slept  in  its  shadow  on  the  waye, 

Unrippled  by  the  ocean. 

Then  the  past  age  before  me  came, 

When  'mid  the  lightning's  sweep. 
Thy  isle  with  its  baMiltic  frame. 
And  eyery  column  wreathed  with  flame. 

Burst  uom  the  boiling  deep. 

When  'mid  lona's  wrecks  meanwhile 

O'er  sculptured  grayes  I  trod. 
Where  Time  had  strewn  each  mouldering  aisle 
O'er  saints  and  kings  that  reared  the  pile, 

I  hailed  the  eternal  God : 
Yet,  Sta&,  more  I  felt  his  presence  in.  thy  caye 
ThsA  where  lona's  cross  rose  o'er  the  western  wayeu 

Mr  Sotheby's  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  published 
in  1831,  and  was  generally  esteemed  spirited  and 
faithful.  The  Odyssey  he  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  was  the  last  production  of  t^ie 
amiable  and  indefatigable  author.  He  still  enjoyed 
the  society  of  his  fiiends,  and  eyen  made  another 
tour  through  Korth  Wales ;  but  his  lengthened  life 
was  near  a  dose,  and  after  a  short  illness,  he  ^ed 
on  the  dOth  of  December  1833,  m  the  seyenty- 
seyentii  year  of  his  age.  The  original  poetical 
productions  of  Mr  Sotheby  haye  not  been  reprinted ; 
his  translations  are  ^e  chief  source  of  his  reputa- 
tion. Wieland,  it  is  said,  was  charmed  with  the 
geniiu  of  his  translator ;  and  the  rich  beauty  of 
diction  in  the  Oberon,  and  its  facility  of  Tersifica- 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  imposed  by  a 
difficult  measure,  were  eulogised  by  the  critics.  In 
his  tragedies,  Mr  Sotheby  displays  considerable 
warmth  of  passion  and  figuratiye  language,  but  his 
plots  are  ill  constructed.  His  sacred  poem,  *  Saul,' 
is  the  longest  of  his  works.  *  There  is  delicacy  and 
grace  in  many  of  the  descriptions,'  says  Jeffrey, 
*a  sustained  tone  of  gentleness  and  piety  in  the 
sentiments,  and  an  elaborate  beauty  in  the  diction, 
which  frequently  makes  amends  for  the  want  of 
force  and  originality.'  The  yersiflcation  also  wants 
that  easy  flow  and  melody  which  characterise  Obe- 
ron. Passages  of  Sotheby's  metrical  romance  are 
happily  Tersified,  and  may  be  considered  good  imi- 
tatioiii  of  Scott  Indeed,  Byron  said  of  Mr  Sotheby, 
that  he  imitated  eyerybody,  and  occaaionally  sur- 
passed his  models. 

lApproach  of  Said  and  hU  Ouatdt  againH  ike 

Hark  I  hark !  the  clash  and  clang 
Of  shaken  cymbals  cadencing  the  pace 
Of  martial  moyement  regular ;  the  swell 
Sonorous  of  the  brazen  trump  of  war ; 
Shrill  twang  of  harps,  soothed  by  melodious  chime 
Of  beat  on  siWer  bars ;  and  sweet,  in  pause 
Of  harsher  instrument,  continuous  flow 
Of  breath,  through  flutes,  in  symphony  with  song. 
Choirs,  whose  matched  voices  filled  the  air  afar 
With  jubilee  and  cKant  of  triumph  hymn ; 
And  eyer  and  anon  irregular  burst 
Of  loudest  acclamation  to  each  host 
Saul's  stately  advance  proclaimed.  Before  him,  youths 
In  robes  succinct  for  swiftness ;  oft  they  struck 
Their  staves  against  the  ground,  and  warned  the  throng 
Backward  to  ustant  homage.    Next,  his  strength 


Of  chariots  rolled  with  each  an  armed  band ; 

Earth  groaned  afar  beneath  their  iron  wheels : 

Part  armed  with  scythe  for  battle,  part  adorned 

For  triumph.    Nor  there  wanting  a  led  train 

Of  steeds  in  rich  caparison,  for  show 

Of  solemn  entiy.    Hound  about  the  king, 

Warriors,  his  watch  and  ward,  from  every  tribe 

Drawn  out.    Of  these  a  thousand  each  selects. 

Of  size  and  comeliness  above  their  peers. 

Pride  of  their  race.    Radiant  their  armour :  wotd 

In  silver  cased,  scale  over  scale,  that  played 

All  pliant  to  the  litheness  of  the  limb ; 

Some  mailed  in  twisted  gold,  link  within  link 

Flexibly  ringed  and  fittml,  that  the  eve 

Beneath  the  yielding  panoply  pursued, 

When  act  of  war  the  strength  of  man  provoked, 

The  motion  of  the  muscles,  as  the^  worked 

In  rise  and  faU.    On  each  left  thigh  a  sword 

Swung  in  the  'broidered  baldric ;  each  right  hand 

Qras]^  a  long-shadowing  spear.    Like  them,  their 

chiefs 
Arrayed ;  save  on  their  shields  of  solid  ore. 
And  on  their  helm,  the  graver's  toil  had  wrought 
Its  subtlety  in  rich  device  of  war ; 
And  o'er  their  mail,  a  robe,  Punicean  dye. 
Gracefully  played ;  where  the  winged  shuttle,  shot 
By  cunning  of  Sidonian  rirgins,  wove 
Broidure  of  many-coloured  figures  rare. 
Bright  glowed  the  sun,  and  bright  the  burnished  mail 
Of  thousands,  ranged,  whose  pace  to  song  kept  time ; 
And  bright  the  glare  of  spears,  and  gleam  of  crests. 
And  flaunt  of  banners  flaishing  to  and  fro 
The  noonday  beam.    Beneath  their  coming,  earth 
Wide  glittered.    Seen  afar,  amidst  the  pomp. 
Gorgeously  mailed,  but  more  bv  pride  of  port 
Known,  and  superior  stature,  than  rich  tnm 
Of  war  and  regal  ornament,  the  kine. 
Throned  in  triumphal  car,  with  tropnies  graced. 
Stood  eminent.    The  lifting  of  his  lance 
Shone  like  a  sunbeam.    O'er  his  armour  flowed 
A  robe,  imperial  nuuitle,  thickly  starred 
With  blaze  of  orient  gems ;  the  clasp  that  bound 
Its  gathered  folds  his  ample  chest  athwart. 
Sapphire ;  and  o'er  his  casque,  where  rubies  burnt, 
A  cherub  flamed  and  waved  his  wings  in  gold. 

[Song  of  ike  Vtrgina  CdAraJUmg  ike  Victory.^ 

Dau£|hters  of  Israel  1  praise  the  Lord  of  Hosts ! 
Break  mto  song !  With  harp  and  tabret  lift 
Your  voices  up,  and  weave  with  joy  the  dance ; 
And  to  your  twinkling  footsteps  toss  aloft 
Your  arms ;  and  from  the  flash  of  cymbals  shake 
Sweet  clangour,  measuring  the  giddy  maze. 

Shout  ye !  and  ye !  male  answer,  Saul  hath  slain 
His  thousands ;  David  his  ten  thousands  slain. 

Sing  a  new  song.    I  saw  them  in  their  rage ; 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  spears,  the  flash  of  swords. 
That  rang  against  our  gates.    The  warders'  watch 
Ceased  not.    Tower  answered  tower :  a  warning  voice 
Was  heard  without ;  the  ciy  of  wo  within : 
The  shriek  of  virgins,  and  the  wail  of  her. 
The  mother,  in  her  anguish,  who  fore-wept. 
Wept  at  the  breast  her  babe  as  now  no  more. 

Snout  ye !  and  ye !  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slain 
His  thousands ;  David  his  ten  thousands  slain. 

Sing  a  new  song.    Spake  not  the  insulting  foe! 
I  will  pursue,  o'ertake,  divide  the  spoil. 
My  hand  shall  dash  their  infants  on  the  stones ; 
The  ploughshare  of  my  vengeance  shall  draw  out 
The  furrow,  where  the  tower  and  fortress  rose. 
Before  my  chariot  Israel's  chiefs  shall  clank 
Their  chains.   Each  side  their  virgin  daughters  groan ; 
Erewhile  to  weave  my  conquest  on  their  loomt. 

Shout  ye  1  and  ye !  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slain 
His  thousands ;  David  his  ten  thousands  slain. 
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CYCLO^MDtK  OF 


TILL  THE  PBiaBNT  TUI& 


Thou  heatdst,  O  Ood  of  battle !    Thou,  whoM  look 
Snappeth  ihm  meai  in  sunder.    In  thy  Mrengtbi 
A  youth,  thy  choeen,  laid  their  champion  low. 
Saul,  Saul  punues,  overtakes,  dirides  the  epoil  ( 
Wreathes  round  our  necks  tiiese  chains  of  gold^  and 

robes 
Our  limbs  with  floating  crimson.    Then  rejoioe» 
Daughters  of  Israel  I  from  your  cymbals  shake 
Sweet  clangour,  hymning  God !  tiie  Lord  of  Hosts ! 

Ye  I  shout !  and  ye  I  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slain 
His  thousands ;  Darid  his  ten  thousands  slain. 

Such  the  hynmed  harmony,  ttom  yoices  breathed 
Of  virgin  minstrels,  of  each  tribe  the  prime 
For  b^uty,  and  fine  form,  and  artful  touch 
Of  instrument,  and  skill  In  dance  and  song ; 
Choir  answering  choir,  that  on  to  Gibeah  led 
The  Tictors  back  in  triumph.    On  each  neck 
Played  chains  of  gold ;  and,  shadowing  their  charms 
With  colour  like  the  blushes  of  the  mom, 
Robes,  gift  of  Saul,  round  their  light  limbs,  in  toes 
Of  cymbals,  and  the  manr-mazed  dance. 
Floated  like  roseate  clouds.    Thus,  these  came  on 
In  dance  and  song ;  then,  multitudes  that  swelled 
The  pomp  of  triumph,  and  in  circles  ranged 
Around  tne  altar  of  Jehovah,  brought 
Freely  their  offerings ;  and  with  one  accord 
Sang, '  Glory,  and  praise,  and  wonhip  unto  God.' 

Loud  rang  the  exultation.    Twas  the  Toice 
Of  a  free  people  from  impending  chains 
Redeemed;  a  people  proud,  whose  bosom  beat 
With  fire  of  glory  ana  renown  in  arms 
Triumphant.    I^ud  the  exultation  rang. 

There,  many  a*  wife,  whose  ardent  gaze  from  fkr 
Singled  the  watrior  whose  glad  eye  gave  back 
Her  look  of  love.    There,  many  a  grandsire  held 
A  blooming  boy  aloft,  and  'midst  Uie  array 
In  triumph,  pointifig  with  his  staff,  exclaimed^ 
'  Lo,  my  brave  son !  I  now  may  die  in  peace.' 

There,  many  a  beauteous  virgin,  blushing  deep, 
Flung  back  her  veil,  and,  as  the  warrior  came. 
Hailed  her  betrothed.    But,  chiefly,  on  one  alone 
All  dwelt. 


Tkc  Wtniei^a  Mom. 

Artist  unseen  I  that,  dipt  in  fix»en  dew, 
Hast  on  the  glittering  glass  thy  pencU  laid. 
Ere  from  yon  sun  the  transient  visions  fade, 

Swift  let  me  trace  the  forms  thy  fancy  drew ! 

Thy  towers  and  palaces  of  diamond  hue. 
Rivers  and  lakes  of  lucid  crystal  made. 
And  hung  in  air  hoar  trees  of  branching  shade, 

That  liquid  pearl  distil :  thy  scenes  renew, 

Whate'er  old  bards  or  later  fictions  feign, 
Of  secret  grottos  underneath  the  wave. 
Where  nereids  roof  with  spar  the  amber  cave ; 

Or  bowers  of  bliss,  where  sport  the  fairy  train, 
Who^  freauent  by  the  moonlight  wanderer  seen. 
Circle  with  radiant  gems  the  dewy  green. 


EDWABD  liOftD  TUUBLOW. 

£DWAitx>  HovsL  TBtniLow  (Lord  Thnrlow)  hit 

fubUshed  wreral  small  volumes  of  poetry:  Select 
*oemt  (1821);  Poems  on  Several  Ooauknu;  Angdiea^ 
or  lAe  Fate  of  Protetuf  Areita  and  Pakmum^  after 
Chaucer,  &c  Amidst  much  afibctatioQ  and  bad 
taste,  there  is  real  poetrf  in  the  works  of  this 
nobleman.  He  has  been  a  sonroe  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  to  yarious  reviewers —>  and  not  unde- 
servedly; yet  in  Dieoee  like  the  following,  there 
is  a  freahnesi  of  nncy  and  feeling,  and  a  richness 
of  ezpxeiaiim,  that  resemble  Herrick  or  Moore. 


Song  to  May% 

^ILbj  !  queen  of  blossoms, 

And  fulfilling  flowen, 
With  what  preHy  musio 

Shall  we  charm  the  hours? 
WUt  thou  have  pipe  and  reed, 
Blown  in  the  open  mead  t 
Or  to  the  lute  give  heed 
In  the  green  DO  wets? 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  us, 

Or  pipe  or  wire. 
That  hast  the  eolden  bee 

Ripened  with  fire ; 
And  many  thousand  more 
Songsters,  that  thee  adore, 
Filling  earth's  grassy  floor 

Widi  new  desire. 

Thou  hast  thy  mighty  herds. 

Tame,  and  free  livers ; 
Doubt  not,  thy  music  too 

In  the  deep  rivers ; 
And  the  whole  plumy  flight. 
Warbling  the  day  and  night-* 
Up  at  the  sates  of  light. 
Bee,  the  lark  quivers  I 

When  with  the  jacinth 
Coy  fountains  are  tressed ; 

And  for  the  mournful  bird 
Greenwoods  are  dressed. 

That  did  for  Tereus  pine ; 

Then  shall  our  songs  be  thine. 

To  whom  our  hearts  incline : 
May,  be  thou  blessed  I 


The  Sun-Fhwer. 

Behold,  my  dear,  this  lof^  flower, 
That  now  the  golden  sun  receives; 

No  other  deilrf  has  power, 
But  only  Phcebus^  on  her  leaves ; 

As  he  in  radiant  glory  bums, 

From  east  to  west  her  visage  turns. 

The  dial  tells  no  tale  more  true, 
Than  she  his  journal  on  her  leaves, 

When  mom  first  gives  him  to  her  vieWf 
Or  nl^t,  that  her  of  him  bereaves^ 

A  dismal  interregnum  bids 

Her  weeping  eyes  to  dose  their  lids. 

Forsaken  of  his  light,  she  pines 
The  cold,  the  dreaijr  night  away. 

Till  in  the  east  the  cnmson  signs 
Betoken  the  great  sod  of  day ; 

Then,  lifting  up  her  drooping  face. 

She  sheds  around  a  golden  grace. 

0  Nature,  in  all  parts  divine  1 

What  moral  sweets  her  leaves  disclose ! 
Then  in  mv  verse  her  truth  shall  shine. 

And  be  immortal,  as  the  rose, 
Anacreon's  plant ;  arise,  thou  flower, 
That  hast  fidelity  thy  dower  I 

Apollo,  on  whose  beams  you  gaze. 
Has  filled  my  breast  with  golden  ligjht; 

And  circled  me  with  sacred  rays. 
To  be  a  poet  in  his  sight : 

Then,  thus  I  give  the  crown  to  thee^ 

Whose  impress  Is  fidelity. 


ENGLISH  UTEBATURE. 


The  Sniamer,  tbs  diTinnt  SummBt  bars*. 
The  skies  us  lirighl  vith  uun  uid  with  goM  ; 

The  niBTii,  and  the  nighCingkle,  bj  tuisa. 

Amid  the  woods  a  soft  euchuitnieot  hold : 
The  flowering  woods,  with  glory  uid  delight, 

Theit  Cender  leaies  unto  the  wr  h&Te  Epread  ; 
The  wanton  »a,  amid  their  alleys  bright, 

Doth  softly  fly,  and  a,  light  fngnnce  shed : 
The  nymptis  witliia  the  lirTet  fqunCum  plaji 

The  ujgels  on  the  golden  hanks 


Wherein  great  Flora,  in  her  bright  ai 
Hath  spiinkled  bar  ambmial  swee 
,  el»B,  I  gau  u| 


ts  hare  place. 


Vow  Smnmer  baa  one  foot  from  ont  the  wt)Ttd, 

Hel  golden  mantle  floating  in  the  ur ; 
And  her  loTeniartiitf  eyea  an  backward  hurled, 

To  bid  adiea  to  tbu  creation  fur : 
A  flight  of  awallowB  drdoi  ha  before. 

And  ZephyniB,  her  joUj  harbinger. 
Already  is  a-wing  to  HeaTen's  door. 

Whereat  the  Muses  an  ei)>ecting  her ; 
And  the  tLri«  Graces,  in  tbeir  heavenly  ring. 

Are  dancing  with  delicious  hsrmony ; 
And  Hebe  doth  her  flowery  chalice  bring. 

To  aprinkls  nectar  on  their  melody : 
Jore  laughs  to  see  his  angel,  Summer,  com«, 
Warbling  his  pruse,  to  her  immoital  home. 

The  crimiOD  Moon,  nprisitw  from  the  m% 
With  lain  delight  (bntelli  the  hanert  netri 

Ye  shepharas,  now  prepare  your  melody. 

To  greet  the  soft  appeanmce  of  her  spheret 
Lnd,  liko  a  page,  enamonrtd  of  her  (nun. 


The  itat  wT  erenlng  glimmen  ii 
Then  r^ae,  ye  shepheraa,  your  abeerrant  strain. 
That  so  of  the  Great  Shepherd  her«  arebleetl 


Our  fields  are  full  with  (be  time-ripened  grain. 
Our  Tineyards  with  the  pniple  dusters  swell : 

Her  golden  splendour  glimmen  on  the  mun. 
And  Tales  and  mountains  her  bright  glory  tell ; 

Then  sing,  ye  shepherdi  I  for  the  time  is  come 

When  we  mnit  bring  the  enriched  harmt  home. 

O  Moon,  that  shinest  oi 

And 
How  ai 

1  imagination  play ! 
Bj  thy  broad  taper  1  call  up  the  time 

When  Harold  on  the  bleeding  Tctdure  lay. 
Though  gieal  in  gloiy,  orerstained  with  crime. 

And  fallen  by  his  fate  &om  kingly  sway  I 
On  bleeding  knights,  and  on  war-broken  ai 


light'st  the  hiU  of  Hastings  with  thj 
□  I  with  thy  sad  delight  beguiled, 
hold  with  fond  imagination  play ! 


Boman  Oatludici,  a  body  then  proscribed  and  de- 
wesscd  by  penal  enactments,  and  they  seem  to  hare 
been  of  the  munber  who,  to  use  hit  own  words, 
■hailed  the  flrtt  daiiling  outbreak  of  the  French 
Bevolation  a*  signal  to  the  slave,  wherever  suffbring, 
that  the  day  of  fajs  deliverance  was  neiir  at  hsnii' 
Tbe  poet  statea  that  in  ITSS  be  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  one  of  the  dinners  given  in  honour  of  that 
grwt  event,  and  sat  upon  the  knee  of  the  chairman 
wtiile  the  following  toart  was  enlhnsiastically  sent 
Toond ;  '  May  the  breczea  ftam  Fnmce  Ihn  our  Irish 


And  all,  but  honoor,  to  the  foe  .  _._  ^ 

Here  died  the  king,  whom  his  brare  subject*  chose, 
But,  dying,  Uj  amid  hii  Norman  foes  I 


A  nn  nnlon  of  wit  and  •eadblUtr,  ofhlgli  powen 
of  imagination  and  extensive  leanJng,  haa  Iieen  ex- 
emplilled  in  the  poetical  works  of  Tbomab  Hooks. 
Ht  Moore  la  a  native  of  Dnblin,  where  he  waa  tram 
on  the  SSth  of  May  17B0.  He  early  began  to  rhyme, 
and  a  eonnet  to  hia  schoolmaster,  Mr  ^imuel  Whyte, 
written  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was  published  In 
J>tibUii  magazine.*    The  parents  of  onr  poet  wei 

*lti  Wlijta  wu  aln  tbe  teacher  of  BheridAn,  and  It 


Oak  into  verdure.'  FarUamenthaTing,inlT93,iqMiwd 
liie  univertity  to  Catholics,  young  Moore  wai  aent 
to  ooUege,  and  distinguished  himself  by  bis  classical 
acquirements.  In  1799,  while  in  his  nineteenth  yeu, 
he  proceeded  to  London  to  study  law  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  puldisb  by  subscription  a  translation  of 
Anacreon.  The  Utter  appeared  in  the  following 
year,  dedicated  to  tbe  Frioce  of  Walea.    At  a  sub- 


of  ingratitude ;  but  he  states  himself  that  the  whole  I 
amount  of  his  obligation*  to  hi*  royal  highnen  wa* 
the  honour  of  dining  twice  at  Carlton  House,  and 
being  admitted  to  a  great  [ete  given  by  the  prince 
in  1311  on  bis  being  made  regent  In  I8D3  Mr 
Moore  obtained  an  official  situation  at  Bermuda,  tbe 
duties  of  which  were  diicharged  by  a  deputy  i  and 
this  subordinate  proving  nntUtliful,  the  poet  incurred 
pecuniary  hldie*  to  a  luge  amount  Its  first  effect, 
however,  wm  two  Tulnmea  of  poetry,  a  serie*  of 
Oda  and  BpuUet,  published  in  1806,  and  written 
during  an  abscoce  cf  fburteen  months  &am  Europe, 
while  the  author  visited  Bermuda.  Tbe  descriptive . 
.wt^-lm.  in  thi(  iFork    are  remarkable  tot  their 
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Hie 


fiddily,  no  lev  tlum  their  poetical  besnty. 
fttjrk  of  Moofe  wm  now  famed,  md  ia  ail 
iogi  there  is  oothiog  finer  then  the  opeoins 
to  Lord  SCnuigfixrd^  wzitteo  OB  bond  afaip  1^ 
light:— 


Sweet  Mooo !  ii^  like  Croiooa*s  tage, 
Bj  anj  «pell  my  hand  oould  daie 

To  make  thj  disk  ita  ample  page. 
And  write  mj  thooehta,  mj  wishes  there ; 

How  manj  a  mend  whose  careleis  eje 

Now  wanden  o*er  that  starry  skj, 

Shotild  smile  upon  thj  oih  to  meet 

The  recollection  kind  and  fweet. 

The  reTerics  of  fond  repet. 

The  proml«e  nerer  to  forget. 

And  all  my  heart  and  ioqI  would  tend 

To  many  a  dear-loved,  distant  friend. 
•  •  • 

Even  now,  delnsire  hope  will  steal 
Amid  the  dark  regrets  1  feel. 
Soothing  as  yonda  placid  heam 

Pursues  the  mnnnareiB  of  the  deep. 
And  lights  them  with  consoling  gleam. 

And  mUes  them  into  tranqoil  sleep. 
Oh  !  such  a  blesiied  night  as  this 

I  ofien  think  if  friends  were  near. 
How  should  we  feel  and  gaze  with  Uiss 

Upon  the  moon-bright  scenery  hem ! 
The  eea  is  like  a  silreiy  lake. 

And  o*er  its  calm  the  Tsaeel  glides, 
Gently,  as  if  it  feared  to  wake 

The  slumber  of  the  silent  tides. 
The  only  euTious  cloud  that  loweri 

Hath  hung  its  shade  on  Pico's  hei|^t, 
Wliere  dimly  *mid  the  dusk  he  towers, 

And,Bcowlin£  at  this  heaven  of  ligl^ 
£zttlts  to  see  the  infant  storm 
Cling  darkly  round  his  giant  form  I 

The  warmth  of  the  young  poet's  feelings  and 
imaginatioa  led  him  in  these  epistles  to  make  some 
slight  trespasses  on  delicacy  and  deoomm,  and  a 
second  poblication  of  poems,  two  years  afterwards, 
tmder  the  assumed  name  of  Thomas  Liitle—ti,  playfal 
allusion  to  his  diminntlTe  stature — aggraTSted  this 
offence  of  his  muse.  He  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
be  ashamed  of  these  amatory  Juvemlia,  and  genius 
enough  to  redeem  the  fault.  Mr  Moore  now  became 
a  satirist— not  strong  and  masculine,  like  Dryden, 
nor  possessed  of  the  moral  dignity  of  Fope— but  lively 
and  pungent,  with  abundance  of  hmnorons  and  witty 
illustration.  The  man  of  the  world,  the  schdar,  s^ 
the  poetical  artist,  are  happily  blended  in  his  satiri- 
cal productions,  with  a  rich  and  playful  fancy.  His 
Twopenny  Po§tbag,  The  Fudge  FamUy  m  Parity  FabUa 
for  the  Hoiy  Amance,  and  numerous  small  pieces 
written  for  the  newspapers  on  the  passing  topics  <rf 
the  day,  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Whig  or  liberal 
party,  are  not  excelled  in  their  own  peculiar  walk 
by  any  satirical  compositions  in  the  language.  It 
is  difficult  to  select  a  specimen  of  these  exquisite 
productions  without  risk  of  giving  offence ;  but  per- 
haps tlie  following  may  be  found  sufficiently  irre- 
proachable in  this  respect,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
contains  a  full  proportion  of  the  wit  and  poignancy 
distributed  over  alL  It  appeared  at  a  time  when  an 
abundance  of  mawkish  reminisoenoes  and  memoirs 
had  been  showered  from  the  press,  and  bote  the 
title  of '  Literary  Advertisement' 

Wanted — ^Authon  of  all  work  to  job  for  the  season, 
No  matter  which  party,  so  faithful  to  neither ; 

Good  hacks,  who,  if  posed  for  a  rhyme  or  a  reason. 
Can  manage,  like  *•«•***,  to  do  without  either. 


If  in  JMl,  all  the 

Your  j&il  is  for  travelkn  a 
They  can  take  a  day's  rule  for  a  trip  to  the  Tropics, 

iUtd  sail  round  the  worid,  aft  their  caae,  ia  the 


For  a  dimmatttt,  too,  the  most  aaeful  of  schools — 
He  can  study  high  life  ia  the  King'i  Bench 
munlty; 

Aristotle  could  scaree  keep  him  more  wiAim  rdSes^ 
And  iAjiate  he,  at  least,  must  adhere  to  the  souil^^ 


Any  lady  or  gentleman  oome  to 
To    have  good   *  Remini 
higher). 
Will  meet  with  enoooragemcnt — so 
And  the  spelling  and  giammar 
buyer. 


(three   soote  or 

raudipo-page, 
both  found  by  the 


ibnaee  b  slocked. 


No  matter  with  what  their 

So  they'll  only  renumber  the 
Enough  to  fill  handsomely  Two  Volumes  ocf^ 

Price  twenty-four  shillings,  is  all  that's  required. 

They  may  treat  us,  like  Kelly,  with  old  jem  ^e^riiM, 
lake  Dibdin,  may  tell  of  cadi  fimcilul  fielic ; 

Or  kindly  inform  us,  like  Madame  Genlis, 
That  ginger-beer  cakes  always  give  them  the  cholic. 

«  •  • 

Funds,  Physic,  Com,  Poeiiy,  Boxing,  Bomanee, 
All  excellent  subjects  for  tumii^  a  penny ; 

To  write  upon  all  is  an  author's  sole  chance 
For  attaining  at  last  the  least  knowledge  of  any. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  his  title  is  good. 
The  material  within  of  small  consequence  is ; 

Let  him  only  write  fine,  and  if  not  understood. 
Why — that's  the  ciwicein  of  thc^  reader,  not  his. 

A^o£a  Bene — an  Essay,  now  printiQg,  to  show 
That  Horace,  as  clearly  as  words  could  exprass  it. 

Was  for  taxing  the  Fundholders,  ages  ago. 
When  he  wrote  thus— *  Quodcunque  ta  Fwnd  U^ 
it.** 


In  1813  Mr  Moore  entered  upon  his  noble  poeCi'- 
cal  and  patriotic  task — ^writing  lyrics  for  the  aadent 
music  of  his  native  oocmtry.  His  Iritk  Sange  dis- 
played a  fervour  and  pathos  not  found  in  his  earlier 
works,  with  the  most  exquisite  melody  and  purity  of 
diction.  An  accomplished  musician  himself,  it  waa 
the  efibrt,  he  relate,  to  translate  into  langiLsge  the 
emotions  and  passions  which  music  appeared  to  him 
to  express,  that  first  led  to  his  writing  any  poetry 
wcnthy  of  the  name.  'Dryden,*  he  adds,  *bas  hap- 
pily described  music  as  being  **  inarticulate  poetry ;" 
and  I  have  always  felt,  in  i^bpting  words  to  an  ex- 
pTMsive  air,  that  I  was  bestowing  upon  it  the  gift  of 
articulation,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  speak  to  others 
an  that  was  conveyed,  in  its  wordless  eloquence,  to 
mysell'  Part  of  tiie  inspiration  must  also  be  attri- 
buted to  national  feelings.  The  old  airs  were  con- 
secrated to  recollections  of  the  ancient  glories,  the 
valour,  beauty,  or  sufferings  of  Ireland,  and  became 
inseparably  connected  with  such  associations.  Of 
the  Irish  Melodies,  in  connection  with  Mr  Moore's 
songs,  nine  parts  have  been  published  in  succession : 
they  are  nnderstood  to  have  been  materially  nsefhl 
to  the  poet's  fbrtnnes.  Without  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  the  rest,  it  appears  to  us  very  forcibly,  that 
the  particular  ditties  in  which  he  delicately  hmts  at 
the  woes  of  his  native  comitry,  and  transmutes  into 
Terse  the  breathings  of  its  nmbrtunatc  patriots,  are 
the  roost  real  in  fedlng,  and  therefore  the  best  This 
particulariy  applies  to  '  When  he  who  adores  thee,' 
*  Oh,  blame  not  the  bard,'  and  '  Oh,  breathe  not  hit 

*  Aooorilng:  to  thooomaien  reeding,  'QnodCTmqtMfnftmdte, 

seeselt.' 
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name ;'  the  first  of  which,  referring  evidently  to  the 
fiite  of  Mr  Enunett^  it  as  foUowt : — 

When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  hut  the  name 

Of  his  faalt  and  hia  sorrow  hehlnd, 

Oh,  9a,jf  wilt  then  weep  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resimed? 

Yes,  weep !  and,  hOWerer  my  n>es  may  condemn, 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  the  decree ; 

For  Hearen  can  witness,  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  hare  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee ! 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love, 

Ereiy  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine ; 

In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit  above, 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine ! 

Oh,  blessed  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live 

The  days  of  thy  gloxy  to  see ; 

But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  HeaTen  can  gire, 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee  I 

Next  to  the  patriotic  songs  stand  those  in  which 
a  moral  reflection  is  conyeyed  in  that  metaphorical 
form  which  only  Moore  has  been  able  to  rralise  in 
lyrics  for  miuio-HUi  in  the  fallowing  exquisite  ex- 
ample : — 

I  saw  from  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  shining, 
A  bark  o'er  the  waters  moTe  gloriously  on : 

I  came,  when  the  sun  o'er  that  oeach  was  declining — 
The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 

Ah !  snch  is  the  &ie  of  our  life's  early  promise. 
So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  have  known : 

Each  wave  that  we  danced  on  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us, 
And  leayes  us,  at  eve,  on  the  black  snore  alone. 

Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

The  dose  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our  night ; 
GiTe  me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of 
morning, 
Her  clou£  and  her  tears  are  worth  erening's  best 
Hght. 

Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning. 
When  passion  first  waked  a  new  life  through  his 
frame. 
And  his  soul — like  the  wood  that  grows  predous  in 
burning — 
Oare  out  all  its  sweets  to  Love's  exqui^te  flame ! 

In  1817  Mr  Moore  produced  his  most  elaborate 
poem,  Lalta  Rookh,  an  oriental  romance,  the  accuracy 
of  which,  as  regards  topographical,  antiquarian,  and 
characteristic  details,  has  been  vouched  by  nume- 
rous  competent  authorities.  The  poetry  is  brilliant 
and  gorgeous — rich  to  excess  with  imagery  and  or- 
nament—and oppressive  from  its  very  sweetness  and 
splendour.  Of  the  four  tales  which,  connected  by  a 
slight  narrative,  like  the  ballad  stories  in  Hogg's 
Queen's  Wake,  constitute  the  entire  poem,  the  most 
simple  is  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  and  it  is  the  one 
most  frequently  read  and  remembered.  Still,  {he 
first — The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan — though  im- 
probable and  extravagant  as  a  fiction,  is  a  poem  of 
great  energy  and  power.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
moves  with  grace  and  freedom  under  his  load  of 
Eastern  magnificence,  and  the  reader  is  fascinated 
by  his  prolific  fancy,  and  the  scenes  of  loveliness  and 
splendour  which  are  depicted  with  such  vividness 
and  truth.  HazUtt  says  that  Moore  should  not  have 
written  *  Lalla  Rookh,'  even  for  three  thousand  guineas 
— the  price  understood  to  be  paid  by  the  booksellers 
for  the  copyright  But  if  not  a  great  poem,  it  is  a 
marvellous  work  of  art,  and  contains  paintings  of 
local  scenery  and  manners  unsurpassed  for  ^Mity 
and  picturesque  effect  The  patient  research  and 
extensive  reading  required  to  gather  the  materials, 
would  have  damped  the  spirit  and  extinguished  the 


fhncy  of  almost  any  other  poet.  It  was  amidst  the 
snows  of  two  or  three  Derbyshire  winters,  he  says, 
while  living  in  a  lone  cottage  among  the  fields,  that 
be  was  en^ed,  by  that  concentration  of  thought 
which  retirement  alone  gives,  to  call  up  around  him 
some  of  the  sunniest  of  those  Eastern  scenes  which 
have  since  been  welcomed  in  India  itseUf  as  almost 
native  to  its  clime.  The  poet  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  his  oriental  reading  was  *  as  good  as  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  camel.'  The  romance  of '  Yathek' 
alone  equals  'Lalla  Rookh,'  among  English  fictions, 
in  local  fidelity  and  completeness  as  an  Eastern  tide. 
After  the  puUication  of  his  work,  the  poet  set  off 
with  Mr  Rogers  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  The  *  groups 
of  ridiculous  English  who  were  at  that  time  swarm- 
ing in  all  directions  throughout  France,'  supplied 
the  materials  for  his  satire  entitled  *The  Eudge 
Family  in  Paris,'  which,  in  popularity,  and  the  run 
of  successive  editions,  kept  pace  with  *  Lalla  Rookh.' 
In  1819  Mr  Moore  made  another  journey  to  the 
continent  in  company  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
this  furnished  his  Rhymes  cm  Ae  Hood,  a  series  of 
trifles  often  graceful  and  pleasing,  but  so  conversa- 
tional and  unstudied  as  to  be  little  better  (to  use  his 
own  words)  than  '  prose  fringed  with  rhyme.'  From 
Paris  the  poet  and  his  companion  proceeded  by  the 
Simplon  to  Italy.  Lord  John  took  the  route  to 
Genoa,  and  Mr  Mooro  went  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron 
at  Venice.  On  his  rotum  firom  this  memorable  tour, 
the  poet  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sided till  about  the  dose  of  the  year  1822.  He  had 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  by  the 
conduct  of  the  person  who  acted  as  his  deputy  at 
Bermuda.  His  friends  pressed  forward  with  eager 
kindness  to  hdp  to  release  him — one  offering  to  place 
£500  at  his  disposal ;  but  he  came  to  the  rosolution 
of  '  gratefViUy  declining  their  offers,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  work  out  his  deliverance  by  his  own  efforts.' 
In  September  1822  he  was  infbrmed  that  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  made,  and  that  he  might  with 
safety  return  to  England.  The  amount  of  the 
claims  oi  the  American  merchants  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  and  to- 
wards the  payment  of  this  the  uncle  of  his  deputy — 
a  rich  London  merchant — ^had  been  brought  to  con- 
tribute £300.  A  friend  of  the  poet  immediately 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  the  remaining 
portion  (£750),  which  was  soon  repaid  by  the  grate- 
fid  bard,  who,  in  the  June  following,  on  receiving 
his  publisher's  account,  found  £1000  placed  to  his 
credit  from  the  sale  of  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  and 
£500  from  the  *Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance.'  The 
latter  were  partly  written  while  Mr  Moore  was 
at  Venice  with  Lord  Byron,  and  were  published 
under  the  nam  de  guerre  of  Thomas  Brown.  The 
*  Loves  of  the  Angels'  was  written  in  Paris.  The 
poem  is  founded  on  Hhe  Eastern  story  of  the  angels 
Harut  and  Marut,  and  the  Rabbinical  fictions  of 
the  loves  of  Uzzid  and  Shamchazai,'  with  which 
Mr  Moore  shadowed  out '  the  fall  of  the  soul  fVom 
its  original  purity — ^the  loss  of  light  and  happiness 
which  it  wuffBn  in  the  pursuit  of  this  world's  perish- 
able pleasures — ^and  the  punishments  both  from  oon- 
sdenee  and  divine  justice  with  which  impurity, 
pride,  and  presumptuous  inquiry  into  the  awful 
secrets  of  heaven  are  sure  to  be  visited.'  The 
stories  of  the  three  angels  are  rdated  with  grace- 
ful tenderness  and  passion,  but  with  too  little  of 
*the  angelio  air'  about  them.  His  latest  imagi- 
native work  is  ITu  Emcwrean^  an  Eastern  tale, 
in  prose,  but  foil  of  the  spirit  and  materials  of 
poetry;  and  forming,  perhaps,  his  highest  and  best 
sustained  flight  in  the  regions  of  puro  romance. 
His  lives  of  Sheridan  and  Byron  we  shall  afterwards 
allude  to  in  the  list  of  biographical  writers.    Thus, 
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tucceu.  No  poet  hu  bean  more  uoiverullj  imd, 
or  mare  courted  in  lociety  by  iodiTldiulj  diitin- 
guistied  for  rank,  literature,  ot  pablio  lervice.  Hia 
political  ftieudi,  when  m  office,  lewaided  him  with 
■  peuiion  of  £300  per  umom,  uid  u  hia  mitiagi 
have  beea  profitable  u  well  aa  popular,  hia  latt«r 
daja  irill  ihuM  ba  ipeut  io  comfcit,  ulthaot  the 
aiuieties  of  protracted  authonbip.  He  reude*  in  ■ 
cottage  in  Wiltshire,  piefenriDg  a  country  letire- 
ment  to  thoie  ga;  and  brilliant  circles  irhioh  he 
occaiionall;  enriches  iritb  hia  wit  and  geniui ;  tnd 
he  has  recently  giren  to  tiis  world  a  complete  coUeo- 
tion  of  his  poetical  woiki  in  Ua  Tolumcs,  to  whiidi 


are  prefixed  some  iaterestitig  literary  and  personal 
details.  When  time  shall  have  de*troyed  the  »t- 
tractiTB  charm  of  Moore's  personal  qualities,  and 
rumored  his  works  to  a  distance,  ta  be  judged  of  by 
their  ihiit  alone,  the  want  moat  deeply  fdt  will  be 
that  of  simplicity  and  genuine  passion.  He  has 
worked  little  in  the  durable  and  permanent  mate- 
rials of  poetry,  but  has  spent  his  prime  iu  enrich- 
ing the  stately  structure  with  exquisite  omamrats, 
foliage,  flowers,  and  gems.  He  has  preferred  the 
myrtle  to  the  olive  or  the  oak.  His  longer  poems 
want  human  interest.  Tenderness  and  pathos  he 
undoubteiily  posaessc*  i  but  they  are  fleeting  and  era- 
nesceot — not  embodied  in  his  rerse  in  any  tale  of 
melancholy  grandeur  or  strain  of  affecting  mo)^^ 
or  tentimeot.  He  often  throws  into  his  gay  and 
festive  verses,  and  his  fanciful  descriptions,  touclies 
of  pensive  and  mournful  reflection,  which  strike  by 
their  truth  and  beauty,  and  by  the  force  of  contrast. 
Indeed,  one  cfi^t  of  the  genius  of  Moore  has  been, 
to  elevate  the  feelings  and  occurrences  of  ordinary 
life  into  poetry,  rather  than  dealing  with  the  lofty 
abstract  clement*  ot  the  art  His  wit  answera  to  the 
definition  of  Pope :  it  is 

Natme  la  adranlsae  diMsed, 
What  oft  WM  tkoaght,  but  neW  so  well  aqawiii. 
Ita  comlnnatioiK  are,  howerer,  wonderfhL    Quick, 
subtle,  and  varied,  ever  niggeiling  new  thonghta  or 
images,  of  unexpected  turns  of  cspreitlon  —  now 
draning  resource*  from  dasdcal  literatore  or  the  | 


ancient  &ther* — now  diving  into  tJie  human  beart, 

and  now  skimming  the  fields  of  fancy — the  wit  (V 
imagination  of  Moore  (for  they  are  compounded  to- 
gether) is  a  true  Ariel,  '  a  creature  of  the  elements,' 
that  is  ever  buoyant  and  full  of  life  and  spirit.  Hia 
very  satires  '  give  delight,  and  hurt  not.'  They  are 
never  coatae,  and  always  witty.  When  stung  bj  an 
act  of  oppression  or  intolerance,  he  can  be  bitter  or 
■arcBstic  enough ;  but  some  lively  thooght  or  *porr- 
tive  image  soon  crosses  his  path,  and  he  instantly 
follows  it  into  the  open  and  genial  region  where  fa« 
loves  roost  to  indulge.  He  never  dips  his  pen  in 
malignity.  For  an  author  who  has  written  ao  mncli 
as  Mr  Moore  has  done  on  the  subject  of  lore  and 
the  gay  delights  of  good  fellowship,  it  was  scarce 
possible  to  be  always  natural  and  original     " 


In  hi*  yontL  The  'Irish  Helodlea'  ue 
feeling  and  delicacy.  By  nniveraal  cooteot;  and  by 
the  sure  test  of  memory,  the*e  national  *tnln*  ara 
the  most  popular  and  the  ma*t  likely  to  be  immortal 
of  all  Moore's  works.  They  are  musical  almost  btt' 
yond  parallel  in  words—graccfDl  in  thought  and 
senUment — often  tender,  pathetic,  and  heniic^-and 
they  blend  poetical  and  romantic  feelings  with  the 
objects  and  sympathies  of  common  life  in  langna^ 
cbaatened  and  refined,  yet  apparently  so  shn]^  that 
every  trace  of  art  hsi  i^sappeared.  The  most  fami- 
liar expressions  become,  m  his  hinds,  instmmoit* 
of  power  and  melody.  The  songs  are  read  and  re- 
membered by  all  They  are  equally  the  delight  of 
the  cottage  and  the  saloon,  and,  in  the  poefs  own 
country,  are  sung  with  an  enthusiasm  that  will  long 
be  felt  in  the  hour  of  festivity,  as  well  as  in  period* 
of  Bufifering  and  solemnity,  by  that  imaginative  and 
warm-hearted  people. 


In  1817  Hr  Murray  published  a  small  poetical 
Tolume  under  the  eccentric  title  of  Promctut  ami 
SptcimeM  of  am  imnuUd  Natvmat  Work,  by  William 
and  Saben   WhUliKra/l,  qf  Sloumatlut  n  Suffeik, 
Hamai  ajul  CoUar-Maiert,     iMaidtd  to  comqritt  |A« 
suit  Inleratiitg  Particulari  rdaluiy  la  Klmg  Artkar 
awl  hit  Round  TaiU.    The  world  was  surpriaed  to 
find,  under  this  odd  di*guiae,  a  happy  imitstiDi)  at 
the  Puld  and  Casti  school  of  the  Italuui  poeta     TlM 
brothers  Whistlecrafl  formed,  it  was  quickly  seeOa   i 
but  the  mask  of  some  elegant  and  scholariy  wit  be- 
longing to  the  higher  circlea  of  *ocie^,  who  had 
~'~~~eD  to  amuse  himself  in  comic  rene,  without  in-   ' 
Ing  the  rosponiibilities  of  declared  anthonhipL.   I 
.      wo  cantos  published  in  the  sbova  year,  a  third  ' 
and  fourth  were  soon  aftor  added.    The  poem  npBoa   ' 
with  a  feast  held  by  King  Arthur  at  Caiiialeamldit   | 
hi*  koighti,  who  are  thus  introduced ; —  1 

They  looked  a  manly  generoai  generation ; 
Deardn,  iihouldeis,  eyebrows,  broad,  and  sqnara,  and 

thick,  I 

Their  accents  flrm  and  load  in  coP'aisation, 
Their  ejea  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  qniek, 
Showed  them  pnpared,  on  propei  provocation, 

r~      've  the  lie,  pull  nogea,  stab  and  kick; 
fbr  that  very  reason  it  is  said 
They  were  *a  very  couitvou*  and  well-bred. 


ENOUSH  UTEBATURE. 


JOHN  HOOKHUI  FttWS. 


In  a  TaUey  near  Carliale  lired  ft  xaoe  of  gianti ; 
and  tliis  idaoe  if  finely  described : — 

Huge  moantains  of  immeasurable  height 
Encompasaed  ^1  the  level  valley  round 
With  mighty  slabs  of  rock,  that  sloped  upright| 
An  insurmountable  and  enormous  mound. 
The  yeiy  river  vanished  out  of  sight. 
Absorbed  in  secret  channels  under  ground ; 
That  vale  was  so  sequestered  and  secluded. 
All  search  for  ages  past  it  had  eluded* 

A  rock  was  in  the  centre,  like  a  cone, 
Abruptly  rising  from  a  miiy  pool. 
Where  they  beheld  a  pile  of  massy  stone. 
Which  masons  of  the  rude  primeval  school 
Had  reared  by  help  of  giant  hands  alone. 
With  rocky  fragments  unreduced  by  rule  : 
Irregular,  like  nsture  more  than  art. 
Huge,  rugged,  and  compact  in  every  part. 

A  wild  tumultuous  torrent  raged  around. 
Of  fragments  tumbling  from  the  mountain's  height ; 
The  whistling  clouds  dT  dust,  the  deafening  sound, 
The  hurried  motion  that  amaaed  the  sights 
The  constant  quaking  of  the  solid  ground. 
Environed  them  with  phantoms  of  affright ; 
Yet  with  heroic  hearts  they  held  right  on. 
Till  the  last  point  of  their  ascent  was  won. 

The  gianta  having  attacked  and  carried  off  some 
ladies  on  their  jonmey  to  court,  the  knighti  deem  it 
their  duty  to  set  out  in  punuit ;  and  in  due  time 
they  overcome  these  grim  penonagea,  and  relieve 
the  captives  from  the  caatle  in  which  tiiey  had  been 
immured: — 

The  ladies  t— They  were  tolerably  well. 
At  least  ^  well  as  could  have  heea  expected : 
Many  details  I  must  forbear  to  tell ; 
Their  toilet  had  been  very  much  neglected ; 
But  by  supreme  good  luck  it  so  befell. 
That  when  the  CMtle's  capture  was  effected. 
When  those  vile  cannibals  were  overpowered. 
Only  two  fni  duennas  were  devoured. 

Thia  doses  the  second  canta  The  third  qpem  in 
the  foUowing  playfUl  strain : — 

I've  a  proposal  here  fr*om  Mr  Murray. 
He  offers  handsomely — ^the  money  down ; 
My  dear,  you  might  recover  from  your  ftuny. 
In  a  nice  aiiy  lodging  out  of  town. 
At  Croydon,  Epsom,  anywhere  in  Surrey ; 
If  every  stanxa  brings  us  in  a  crown, 
I  think  thftt  I  might  venture  to  bespeak 
A  bedroom  and  front  parlour  Ibr  next  week. 

Tell  me,  my  dear  Thalia,  what  you  think ; 
Your  nerves  have  undergone  a  sudden  shock ; 
Your  poor  dear  spirits  have  begun  to  sink ; 
On  Banstead  Downs  you'd  muster  a  new  stocki 
And  I'd  be  sure  to  keep  away  from  drink, 
And  always  go  to  bed  by  twelve  o'clock. 
We'll  travel  down  there  in  the  morning  stages ; 
Our  venes  shall  go  down  to  distant  ages« 

And  here  in  town  we'll  brnkfast  on  hot  rolls. 
And  you  shall  have  a  better  shawl  to  wear ; 
These  pantaloons  of  mine  are  chafed  in  holes ; 
By  Monday  next  I'll  compass  a  new  pair : 
Come  now,  fling  up  the  cinders,  fetch  the  ooals. 
And  take  away  the  things  you  nung  to  air } 
Set  out  the  tea-things,  and  bid  Phoebe  bring 
The  kettle  up.    Arvu  and  the  Monks  I  ting. 

Near  the  valley  of  the  gianta  was  an  abbey,  con- 
taining fttty  friara,  *  lat  and  good,'  who  keep  for  a 
long  time  on  good  terma  with  their  neighbours.  Be- 
ing fond  of  music  the  gianta  would  sometimes  ap- 
proach the  sacred  pile,  attracted  by  the  sweet  sounds 
that  issued  ttam  iti  and  here  oocora  a  bmntif^ 
piece  of  deacriptioii : — 


Oft  that  wild  untutored  laoe  would  draw. 
Led  by  the  solemn  sound  and  sacred  light. 
Beyond  the  bank,  beneath  a  lonely  shaw. 
To  listen  aU  the  livelong  summer  night, 
Till  deep,  serene,  and  reverential  awe 
Environed  them  with  silent  calm  delight. 
Contemplating  the  minster's  midnight  gleam. 
Reflected  from  the  dear  and  glassy  stream. 

But  chiefly,  when  the  shadowy  moon  had  shed 
O'er  woods  and  waters  her  mysterious  hue. 
Their  passive  hearts  and  vacant  fancies  fed 
With  thoughts  and  aspirations  strange  and  new, 
Till  their  brute  souls  with  inward  working  bred 
Dark  hints  that  in  the  depths  of  instinct  grew 
Subjective-—not  from  Locke's  associations. 
Nor  David  Hartley's  doctrine  of  Tibrations. 

Each  was  ashamed  to  mention  to  the  othem 

One  half  of  all  the  feelings  that  he  felt, 

Yet  thus  far  each  would  venture — '  Listen,  brotheiSj 

It  seems  as  if  one  heard  Heaven's  thunders  melt 

In  music  1' 

Unfortunately,  this  happy  state  of  things  is  broken 
up  by  the  introduction  of  a  ring  of  bSls  into  the 
abbey,  a  kind  of  music  to  which  the  giants  had  an 
insurmountable  aversion : — 

The  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay, 
With  tintinnabular  uproar  were  astounded 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day : 
Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded, 
They  scarce  knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  say ; 
,Ana  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel, 

Yet)  Cader-Gibbrish  from  his  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Loblommon  gave  an  intimation 
Of  this  strange  rumour,  with  an  awful  tone^ 
Thunderine  his  deep  surprise  and  indignation  ; 
The  lesser  hills,  in  language  of  their  own. 
Discussed  the  topic  by  reverberation ; 
Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  lonfc 
Their  only  conversation  was, '  ding-dong.^ 

These  giant  mountains  inwardly  were  moved. 
But  never  made  an  outward  change  of  place ; 
Not  so  the  mountain  giants — (as  behoved 
A  more  alert  and  locomotive  race) ; 
Hearing  a  clatter  which  they  disapproved. 
They  ran  straight  forward  to  besi^ie  the  place. 
With  a  discordant  universal  yell. 
Like  house-dogs  howling  at  a  dixmer-bell. 

Thia  is  eyidently  meant  as  a  good-humoured  satire 
against  violent  personifications  in  poetry.     Mean*   ! 
while,  a  monk.  Brother  John  by  name,  who  had 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  beDs,  has  gone  in  a 
fit  of  disgust  with  his  brethren  to  amuse  himself  , 
with  the  rod  at  a  neighbouring   stream.     Here   ■ 
occurs  another  beautiful  descriptive  passage  i-^ 

A  mighty  cttirent»  unoonfined  and  free. 

Ran  wheeling  round  beneath  the  mountain's  shadcj 

Battering  its  wave-worn  base  ;  but  you  might  see 

On  the  near  margin  many  a  watery  glade. 

Becalmed  beneath  some  Uttle  island's  lee. 

All  tranquil  and  transparent,  close  embayed ; 

Kaflecting  in  the  deep  serene  and  even 

Each  flower  and  herb,  and  eveiy  cloud  of  heaven ; 

The  pitted  kingfisher,  the  branch  above  her. 
Stand  in  the  steadfisst  mirror  fixed  and  true  ; 
Anon  the  fitful  breezes  brood  and  hover. 
Freshening  the  surface  with  a  rougher  hue  j 
Spreading,  withdrawing,  pausing,  passing  over. 
Again  returning  to  rotire  anew ;         ^ 
So  rest  and  motion  in  a  narrow  range. 
Feasted  the  sight  with  joyous  interdiaiige. 
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Brother  John,  placed  here  by  mere  chance,  is  ap- 
prised of  the  approach  of  the  giants  in  time  to  run 
home  and  give  the  alarm.  Amidst  tiie  preparations 
for  defence,  to  which  he  exhorts  his  brethren,  the 
abbot  dies,  and  John  is  elected  to  succeed  him.  A 
stout  resistance  is  made  by  the  monks,  whom  their 
new  superior  takes  care  to  feed  well  by  way  of 
keeping  them  in  heart,  and  the  grants  at  length 
withdraw  from  the  scene  of  action— 

And  now  tho  gates  are  opened,  and  the  throng 
Forth  issuing,  the  deserted  camp  survey ; 
'  Here  Murdomack,  and  Mangonel  the  strong, 
And  Gorbuduc  were  lodged,'  and  '  here,'  they  say, 
'  This  pig-stye  to  Poldavy  did  belong  ; 
Here  Bundleback,  and  here  Phigander  lay.* 
They  view  the  deep  Indentures,  broad  and  round. 
Which  mark  their  postures  squatting  on  the  ground. 

Then  to  the  traces  of  eigantic  feet, 
Huge,  wide  apart,  with  half  a  dozen  toes ; 
They  track  them  on,  till  they  conrerge  and  meet 
(An  earnest  and  assurance  of  repose) 
Close  at  the  ford ;  the  cause  of  this  retreat 
They  all  conjecture,  but  no  creature  knows ; 
It  was  ascribed  to  causes  multifarious. 
To  saints,  as  Jerom,  George,  and  Januarius, 

To  their  own  pious  founder's  intercession, 
To  ATe-Maries,  and  our  Lady's  psalter ; 
To  news  that  Friar  John  was  in  possession, 
To  new  wax  candles  placed  upon  the  altar, 
To  their  own  prudence,  yalour,  and  discretion ; 
,  To  relics,  rosaries,  and  holy  water ; 
To  beads  and  psalms,  and  feats  of  arms — in  short. 
There  was  no  end  of  their  accounting  for't. 

It  finally  appears  that  the  pagaifi  hare  retix^  in 
order  to  maike  the  attack  upon  the  ladies,  which  had 

.  formerly  been  described — no  bad  burlesque  of  the 
endless  episodes  of  the  Italian  romantic  poets. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  author  of  this 

,  clever  Jen  dTespriivrta  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Hookhiam  Frere,  a  person  of  high  political  conse- 
quence, who  had  been  employted  a  few  years  before 
by  the  British  government  to  take  charge  of  diplo- 
matic transactions  in  Spain  in  connexion  with  the 
army  under  General  Sir  John  Moore.  The  Whistle- 
craft  poetry  was  carried  no  further ;  but  the  peculiar 
stanza  (the  ottava  rima  of  Italy),  and  the  sarcastic 
pleasantry,  formed  the  immediate  exemplar  wliich 
guided  Byron  when  he  wrote  his  Beppo  and  Don 
Juan ;  and  one  couplet — 

Adown  thy  slope,  romantic  Ashboum,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  insides — 

became  at  a  subsequent  period  the  basis  of  an  allu- 
sion almost  historical  in  importance,  with  reference 
to  a  small  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus 
the  national  poem  has  actually  attained  a  place  of 
some  consequence  in  our  modem  literature.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  the  poet,  captivated  by  in- 
dolence or  the  elegances  of  a  luxurious  taste,  has 
given  no  further  specimen  of  his  talents  to  the 
world. 

For  many  years  Mr  Frere  has  resided  in  Malta. 
In  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  are  some  par- 
ticuUrs  respecting  the  meeting  of  the  declining 
novdist  with  his  friend,  the  author  of  Whistlecraft. 
We  there  learn  from  Scott,  that  the  remarkable 
war  song  upon  the  victory  at  Brunnenburg,  which 
appears  in  Mr  KUis's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Eng^h 
Poetry,  and  might  pass  in  a  court  of  critics  as  a 
genuine  composition  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
written  by  Mr  Frere  while  an  Eton  schoolboy,  as  an 
illustration  on  one  side  of  the  celebrated  Rowley 
controversy.    We  are  also  informed  by  Mrs  John 


Davy,  in  her  diary,  quoted  by  Mr  Lockhaxt,  that 
Sir  Walter  on  this  ocoasion  *  repeated  a  pretty  kn^ 
passage  from  his  version  of  one  of  the  romaooea  o( 
the  Cid  (published  in  the  appendix  to  Sonthey's 
quarto),  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  spirited  charge  al 
the  knights  therein  described  as  much  as  he  could 
have  done  in  his  best  days,  placing  his  walkings 
stick  in  rest  like  a  lance,  **  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
word." '  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deemed 
that  we  redeem  from  comparative  obscurity 
of  poetry  so  much  admired  by  Scott : — 

The  gates  wete  then  thrown  open, 

and  forth  at  once  they  msked. 
The  outposts  of  the  Moorish  hosts 

back  to  the  camp  were  pushed  ; 
The  camp  was  all  in  tumult, 

and  there  was  such  a  thunder 
Of  cymbals  and  of  drums, 

as  if  earth  would  cleave  in  nmdcr. 
There  you  might  see  the  Moors 

arming  themselves  in  haste. 
And  the  two  main  battles^ 

how  they  were'forming  fast  ; 
Horsemen  and  footmen  mixt, 

a  countless  troop  and  vast. 
The  Moon  are  moving  forward, 

the  battle  soon  must  join, 
'  My  men  stand  here  in  order, 

ranged  upon  a  line! 
Let  not  a  man  move  from  his  rank 
before  I  give  the  sign.' 
Pero  Bermuez  heard  the  word, 

but  he  could  not  refrain. 
He  held  the  banner  in  his  hand, 

he  gave  his  horse  the  rein  ; 
'  You  see  yon  foremost  squadron  there, 

the  thickest  of  the  foes, 
Noble  Cid,  God  be  your  aid, 

for  there  your  banner  goes ! 
Let  him  that  serves  and  honours  it, 

show  the  duty  that  he  owc^* 
Earnestly  the  Cid  called  out, 

'  For  heaven's  sake  be  still !' 
Bermuez  cried,  *  1  cannot  hold,' 
so  eager  was  his  will. 
He  sputred  his  hone,  and  drove  him  on 

amid  the  Moorish  rout : 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner, 

and  compassed  him  about. 
Had  not  his  armour  been  so  true; 

he  had  lost  either  life  or  limb  ; 
The  Cid  called  out  again, 

'  For  heaven's  sake  succour  him  T 
Their  shields  before  th«ir  breasts, 
forth  at  once  they  go. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest 

levelled  fair  and  low ; 
Their  bannen  and  their  crests 

waving  in  a  row, 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down 

towards  the  saddle  bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  the  midst, 

his  shout  was  heard  afar, 
'  I  am  Rui  Diaz, 

the  champion  of  Bivar ; 
Strike  amongst  them,  gentlemen, 

for  sweet  mercies'  sake !' 
There  where  Bermuez  fought 

amidst  the  foe  (Jiey  brake; 
Three  hundred  bannered  knichts, 
it  was  a  gallant  show ; 
Three  hundred  Moon  they  killed, 
a  man  at  erery  blow : 
When  they  wheeled  and  turned, 

as  many  more  lay  slain, 
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Time  7on  might  tee  tbs  breutpl>t«a, 

hoT  tbej  were  clefl  io  tmin, 
And  tiiui7  »  Hooriih  ahield 

lie  BEftttend  on  the  ptiun. 
The  pennoDi  that  were  white 

marked  with  a  crimson  atain. 
The  hoi«es  nmoiDg  wild 

nbMt  liden  had  been  iluo. 


Tlie  nK>rt  purely  correct  nnd  diwiical  poet  of  this 
period,  poueaeing  bIbo  true  lyrical  fire  and  grandeur, 
ij  Tbokas  Camfdeli.,  bora  in  the  city  of  Glaagow 
Joly  37,  1777.  Mr  Campbell's  father  hiid  been  an 
eztDDUTe  mercliiuit,  but  was  in  advanced  yeari 
(nz^-KTen)  at  the  time  of  Ute  poet'a  birth.    The 


latter  wai  the  Berjaraln  of  the  family,  the  yonngeit 
of  ten  children,  and  wu  educated  with  great  care. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  wis  placed  at  uie  uoiver- 
eity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  six  years.  In 
the  first  session  of  his  coUcgo-  life  he  gained  a  bur- 
sary far  bis  proflcieucy  in  Latin.  He  afterwards 
received  a  prize  for  the  best  translation  of  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophonel.  and  in  awarding  it,  ProfeSBor  Yoong 
pronounced  the  poet's  translation  to  lie  the  best 
exercise  wiiich  bad  ever  been  given  in  by  any  student 
of  the  univenit?.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  litera- 
tnrc  was  farther  extended  by  several  months'  dose 
study  in  Germany  nnder  Professor  Heyne ;  but  this 
WB«  not  till  the  poet's  twenty-second  year.  On 
leaving  the  tmiversity.  Cam pbell.  resided  a  twelve- 
month in  Argyleahire.  Ilis  father  waa  tbc  youngest 
son  of  a  Highland  laird — Campbell  of  Kcman — and 
the  wild  magnificent  scenery  of  the  West  Highlands 
was  thus  associated  in  his  imagination  with  recol- 
lectioiu  of  his  feudal  ancestors.  His  poem  on  visit' 
ing  a  iceoe  in  Argyleshira  will  occui  to  our  Ttaden : 
it  opens  u  follows :  — 


At  the  silence  of  twilight's  contemplatire  hour, 

1  hare  mueed  in  a  sotrnwful  mood, 
On  the  wind-shaken  weeds  that  embosom  the  bower 

Where  the  home  of  my  forejathers  stood. 
All  rained  and  wiM  is  their  nwfiew  abode. 

And  lonely  the  dark  raven's  Bhelteriiia  tree  ; 
And  travell^  by  few  is  the  gTass-covered  road. 
Where  the  hunter  of  deev  and  the  warrior  trode 

To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea. 
A  fkvonrite  rock  or  crag,  the  scene  of  his  musings, 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Island  of  Mull  as  the  '  Poet's 
Seat"    WhUe  living  in  the  Highlands,  Mr  Campbell 
wrote  his  poem  entitled  Loae  and  Madneu  (an  elegy 
on  the  unfortunate  Miss  Bniderick),   and  several 
other  poems  now  neglected  by  their  author.    The 
local  celebrity  arising  from  these  early  fhiita  of  his 
poetical  genius,  induced  Mr  Campbdl  to  lay  aside 
the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  seriously  contem- 
plated, and  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh.    There  be 
became  acqnainted  with  James  Grahame,  author  of 
the  '  Sabbath,'  wiUi  Professor  Dugold  Stewart,  Jef- 
frey, Brougham,  &c.    In  April  1799  he  published 
the  FUamirfs  of  Hopt,  dedicated  to  Dr  Anderson, 
the  steady  and  generous  friend  of  literature    The 
volume  went  through  four  editions  in  a  twelvemonth. 
At  the  same  age  Pope  had  pnhUshed  his  '  Essay  on 
Criticisiu.'  also  a  marvellons  work  for  a  youth  i  but 
the  prednction  of  Campbell  is  more  essentially  poeti- 
cal, and  not  less  correct  or  hamioniotu  in  it*  num- 
bers.   It  captivated  all  readers  by  Its  vaiTiug  and 
eiquisite  melody,  ita  pdished  diction,  and  the  vein 
of  generous  and  lirfly  sentiment  which  seemed  to 
embalm  and  sanctiiy  the  entire  poem.    The  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  episodes  with  which  it  abounds 
constituted  also  a  source  of  deep  interest;  and  in 
picturing  the  horror*  of  war,  and  the  iubmloos  par- 
tition of  Poland,  the  poet  kindled  up  into  a  strato  of 
noble  indignant  zeal  and  propliet-like  inapiratjoii. 
Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time! 
Samiatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe. 
Strength  in  her  amis,  uor  mercy  in  Iw  wo  1 
Dropped  from  hei  nerrelesi  gtasp  the  shattered  spear, 
ClosM  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career : 
Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  woild  faiewell, 
And  &eedom  shrieked  as  Xosctasko  fell  I 
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On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  rum  glow. 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  bdow. 
The  storm  prevuls,  the  rampart  yields  a  way, 
Bunts  the  wild  cry  of  honor  and  dismay  1 
Hark  !  as  the  smoaldning  piles  with  thundsr  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeleiB  mercy  call  1 
EariJi  shook,  red  meteors  Sashed  along  the  sky. 
And  conscioua  nature  shuddered  at  the  cry  ! 
Theae  energetic  apostrophes  are  contrasted  with 
sketches  of  domestic  tendemesi  and  beauty,  finished 
with  the  most  perfect  taste  in  picturesque  delinea- 
tion, and  with  highly  musical  expression.    Traces 
of  juvenility  may  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  '  I'lea- 
sures  of  Hope' — a  want  of  connection  between  the 
diOi^tent  parts  of  Qie  poem,  some  florid  lines  and  im- 
perfect metaphora ;  but  such  a  series  of  beautiful 
and  dazzling  pictures,  ao  pure  and  elevated  a  tone 
of  moral  feeling,    and  such  terse,  vigoroua,    and 
polished  versification,  wizrc  never   perhaps  before 
found  united  in  a  poem  written  nt  the  age  of  twunty- 
onc.     Shnrtly  after  its  publication   Mr  Campbsll 
visited  the  continent.    He  went  to  Bavaria,  then  the 
scat  of  war,  and  ttora  the  monastery  of  St  Jacob    I 
witnessed  the  hatUo  of  Bobenlinden,  in  which  (De-    ' 
cember  3,  ISOO)  the  French  nnder  Hoieau  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Anstriana.    In  a  letter  written  at 
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this  time,  lie  mji,  '  Tba  light  of  logolditat  in  mini, 
and  HDhenUndea  covered  with  fire,  leten  milei  in 
circumfereDce,  were  ipectacle*  Ds>er  to  be  forgotten.' 
Be  hai  made  the  memory  of  Hoheolinden  immortAl, 
for  hii  Btonzu  on  that  conflict  form  oub  of  the 
grandeat  battle-piecea  tbnl  CTer  iru  drawn.  In  a 
few  veneg,  flowing  like  ft  choral  melodj,  the  poet 
bringi  before  ui  the  lilent  midnight  icene  of  engage- 
ment wrapt  in  the  mows  of  winter,  the  mdden  arm- 
ing for  the  battle,  the  preu  and  shout  of  charging 
iquadrooa,  the  flaahing  of  artillery,  and  the  too  cer- 
taio  and  dreadfiil  death  nhich  bil»  Upon  the  crowded 
ranks  of  the  combatants. 

Few,  few  shall  part  where.many  meati 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-slieet ; 
And  Byerj  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Stiall  lie  a  soldier's  sepulchre  1 


e  poet  intended  to  pass  into  Ita]^— »  pllgtiin  at 

ehrine  of  claaiic  genius  \  bat  owmg  to  the  exitt- 


both  ou  his  way  to  Vienna,  and  by  the 
TyroL  He  returned  to  Hamburg  in  1801,  and  re- 
■ided  there  some  weeks,  composing  his  Elite/ £1™, 
and  Ye  liaruurt  of  Engiand.  The  former  waa  sug- 
gested by  an  incident  like  that  which  befell  Smollett 
at  Boulogne,  namely,  meeting  with  a  puiy  of  exile* 
who  retained  a  strong  lo*e  of  their  natiTe  country, 
and  a  moornful  remembranoe  of  ita  wrongs  and 
■uOerings.  So  jealous  waa  the  British  government 
of  that  day,  that  the  poet  waa  suspected  ot  being  a 
tps  I  and  on  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  was  lultjected 
I0  an  examination  by  the  authorities  1    He  lired  !□ 

Edinburgh,  enjoying  ita  '*' ""*~  ' """ 

of  a  year,  and  there  * 


AUaon  B^dhv,  Edlnbunli.* 
This  poem  being  read  in  manuscript  to  8ir  Walter 
Scott,  he  requeited  a  perusal  of  it  himielf,  aod  then 
repealed  the  whole  from  memory — a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  great  minstrel's  powers  of  recollection. 
In  1803  Mr  Campbell  repaired  to  London,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literature  as  a  profession.  He  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  tlie  honse  of  his  &iend,  Mr 
Telford,  the  celebrated  engineer.  Telford  continned 
his  regard  tat  the  poet  throughoat  a  long  life,  and 
remembered  him  in  bl»  will  by  a  legacy  of  fSOO.f 


Mr  Campbell  wrote  ieT«nl  piperi  for  the  Edinburgh 
Encycloptedia  (of  which  Telford  had  some  share), 
including  noetical  biograpliiea,  an  account  of  the 
drama,  and  an  elaborate  biatorical  notice  of  Great 
Britain.  He  also  compiled  Ajundt  cf  Grtat  Bri- 
tain, from  iJit  Aecatim  of  Gtorgt  III.  to  liu  Peace 
of  Amiau,  in  three  volumes.  Sueh  compilatiDns  csn 
only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  mental  drudgery ; 
but  Campbell,  Ulce  Qoldsmith,  could  impart  grsce 
and  intereM  to  task-work.  In  1806.  Ihrongb  the 
influence  of  Mr  Fox,  the  govemmeot  granted  s 
pension  to  the  poet — a  weU-merited  ttibule  to  the 
author  of  those  national  strains.  Ye  Mariners  of 
England,  and  the  BatUa  of  the  Baltio.  In  1B09  wm 
published  his  second  great  poem,  (krtnde  iff  Wyomt- 
lao,  a  Pemmhaniait  Tale.  The  iDbseqaent  litenu^ 
laboon  of  Mr  Campbell  have  only,  as  regaida  hit 
poetical  taxaa,  been  subordinate  efibrts.  The  beat  of 
them  were  contribnted  to  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, which  he  edited  for  ten  yean  (from  18ao  to 
1830);  and  one  of  these  minor  poems,  the  £(u(  Jfoa, 
may  be  ranked  among  hi*  neatest  concepticms :  it  ia 
like  a  sketch  by  MitJiMl  Angelo  or  Kembrandt. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  poet  bad  visited  Paha  in 
company  with  Mri  Blddons  and  John  Eiemble,  and 
enjoyed  the  sculptnied  form*  and  other  worka  of  ait 
in  the  Louvre  with  mch  intensity,  that  they  aeeiiKd 
to  give  his  mind  a  ngw  sense  of  Iha  harmony  <i  ait 
— a  new  visual  power  ef  enjoying  beauty.  *  Every 
step  of  apnroBoh,'  he  ivl,  '  to  tu  piemwe  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidera,  added  to  vty  Mowtton*,  and  all 
recollections  (^  hit  name  la  dasaio  poetry  iwamied 
on  my  mind  as  apoataneouily  at  (he  >*»od*tkioa 
that  ara  oot^Jored  an  by  the  iwMtMt  nnaio.'  In 
1818  he  »g$ia  Viatel  Oermany,  and  on  hi*  letnm 
the  fbllowing  year,  be  puUlshed  hli  ^Meteaasq/'dc 
SritUli  PatU,  with  Uograpbloal  and  orltlatl  netloea, 
in  seven  Tolume*.*  Tlie  jnstnesa  and  beauty  of  bis 
critical  dittertatloiu  have  been  nnlvereally  adinltted; 
some  of  them  are  perfM  models  of  chaste  yel  ani- 
mated criticisni.  In  1810  Mr  Campball  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  poetty  at  the  Bumy  Inititii- 
tion  I  in  1824  he  published  Tluodne,  and  tHJur  Potmt ; 
and,  though  busy  in  estaUlshlng  the  London  oni- 
verrity,  he  was,  in  1827,  honoured  with  the  gi«cefiil 
compliment  of  being  elected  lord  rector  of  the  nni- 
veisity  of  his  native  city.     This  distinction  waa 


jimoM  at  ■  UndvaiK  of  |ml  (tItu  ud  fttUatl  beurty. 
Eakdalf.  hli  niUni  dlurlet  (wbenlie  lifed  till  Hui;  IwtBtf, 
Ant  ass  thepherd,  sndsfterwmidtuafloae'mmHoij,  ^mmmlaa 
tfa0  blrlhplAH  of  AmutrDnf  uid  Ulokle.  Tcl/orfl  wrote  a 
poem  deHniptlra  of  tkU  cluskj  dAle,  but  it  ki  oplj  w  ferble 
parspbraKl  ot  QolUmifth.  He  uidrvqed  an  epiatle  to  Bum*, 
pan  of  wbLcb  it  paUbbti  ij  Carrie.    TbcM  boylih  aludis 
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oontinued  and  heightened  by  hia  re-election  the  two 
following  years.  He  afterwardi  (with  a  reviyal  of 
his  early  love  of  wandering)  made  a  voyage  to 
Algiers,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  since  collected  and  printed 
in  two  Tolumes.  In  1842  he  published  the  JPUgrim 
of  Glencoe^  and  other  Poems.  He  has  issued  various 
editions  of  his  poetical  works,  some  of  them  illus- 
trated  by  Turner  and  Harvey ;  and  they  continue  to 
delight  new  generations  of  readers,  by  whom  the  poet 
is  regarded  with  the  veneration  due  to  an  established 
and  popular  English  classic 

The  genius  and  taste  of  Campbell  resemble  those 
of  Gray.  He  displays  the  same  delicacy  and  purity 
of  sentiment,  the  same  vivid  perception  of  beauty 
and  ideal  loveliness,  equal  picturesqueness  and  ele- 
vation of  imagery,  and  the  same  lyrical  and  con- 
centrated power  of  expression.  The  diction  of  both 
is  elaborately  choice  and  select  Campbell  has 
greater  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  pathos,  springing 
from  deep  moral  feeling,  and  a  refined  sensitiveness 
of  nature.  Neither  can  be  termed  boldly  original  or 
inventive,  but  they  both  possess  sublimity — Gray  in 
his  two  magnificent  odes,  and  Campbell  in  various 
ptf  sages  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and  especially 
m  his  war-songs  or  lyrics,  which  form  the  richest 
ofl'ering  ever  made  by  poetry  at  the  shrine  of  pa- 
triotism. The  general  tone  of  his  verse  is  calm, 
uniform,  and  melUfiuoua — a  stream  of  mild  harmony 
and  delicious  fiincy  flowing  through  the  bosom- 
scenes  of  life,  with  images  scattered  separately,  like 
flowers,  on  its  surface,  and  beauties  of  expression 
interwoven  with  it— <;eTtain  words  and  phrases  of 
magical  power — which  never  quit  the  memory.  His 
style  rises  and  falls  graoeAilly  with  his  subject,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  imitative  harmony  or 
direct  resemblance.  In  his  highest  pulse  of  excite- 
ment, the  cadence  of  his  verse  becomes  deep  and 
strong,  without  losing  its  liquid  smoothness;  the 
stream  expands  to  a  flood,  but  never  overflows  the 
limits  prescribed  by  a  correct  taste  and  regulated 
magnificence.  The  Pindaric  flights  of  Gray  justi- 
fied bolder  and  more  rapid  transitions.  Description 
is  not  predominant  in  either  poet,  but  is  adopted  as 
an  auxiliary  to  some  deeper  emotion  or  sentiment 
Campbell  seems,  however,  to  have  sympathised  more 
extensively  with  nature,  and  to  have  studied  her 
phenomena  more  attentively  than  Gray.  His  resi- 
dence in  the  Highlands,  in  view  of  the  sea  and  wild 
Hebrides,  had  given  expansiveness  as  well  as  in- 
tensity to  his  solitary  contemplations.  His  sym- 
pathies are  idso  more  widely  diversified  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  society.  With  all  his  classic  predilec- 
tions, he  is  not — as  be  has  himself  remarked  of 
Crabbe — ^a  laudator  temporu  acti,  but  a  decided  lover 
of  later  times.  Age  has  not  quenched  his  zeal  for 
pubUc  freedom  or  the  unchained  exercise  of  the 
human  intellect;  and,  with  equal  consistency  in 
tastes  as  in  opinions,  he  is  now  meditating  a  work 
on  Greek  literature,  by  which,  fifty  years  since,  he 
first  achieved  distinction. 

Many  can  date  their  first  love  of  poetry  fh)m  their 
perusal  of  Campbell.  In  youth,  the  *  Pleasures  of 
Hope'  is  generaUy  preferred.  Like  its  elder  brother, 
the  '  Pleiuures  of  Imagination,'  the  poem  is  full  of 
visions  of  romantio  beauty  and  unchecked  enthu- 
siasm*- 

The  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

In  ripor  years,  when  the  taste  becomes  matured, 
'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming*  rises  in  estimation.  Its 
boiutifttl  home-scenes  go  more  closely  to  the  heart, 
and  its  delineation  of  character  and  passion  eyinoes  a 
more  luxuriant  and  perfect  genius.    The  portrait  of 


the  savage  chief  Outalissi  is  finished  with  inimitable 
skill  and  truth . — 

Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calomet  of  peace  and  cup  of  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look ; 
A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  ahook ; 
Trained  from  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  his  bier 
The  fierce  extreme  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive— fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods—a  man  without  a  tear. 

The  loves  of  Gertrude  and  Wald^^rave,  the  pa- 
triarchal Albert,  and  the  sketches  of  rich  sequestered 
Pennsylvanian  scenery,  also  show  the  finished  art  of 
the  poet  The  concluding  description  of  the  battle, 
and  the  death  of  the  heroine,  are  superior  to  any- 
thing in  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope ;'  and  though  the 
plot  is  simple,  and  occasionally  obscure  (as  if  the 
fiutidiousness  of  the  poet  had  made  him  reject  the 
ordinary  materials  of  a  story),  the  poem  has  alto- 
gether so  much  of  the  dramatic  spirit,  that  its  cha- 
racters are  distinctly  and  vividly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  the  valley  of  Wyoming, 
with  its  green  declivities,  lake,  and  forest  instantly 
takes  its  place  among  the  iniperishable  treasures  of 
the  memory.  The  poem  of  &Connor^a  Child  is  an- 
other exquisitely  finished  and  pathetic  tale.  The 
rugged  and  ferocious  features  of  ancient  feudal 
manners  and  family  pride  are  there  displayed  in 
.connection  with  female  suffering,  love,  and  beauty, 
and  with  the  romantic  and  warlike  colouring  suited 
to  the  country  and  the  times.  It  is  full  of  antique 
grace  and  passionate  energy — the  mingled  light  and 
gloom  a!  the  wild  Celtic  character  and  imagination. 
Recollecting  the  dramatic  effect  of  these  te^es,  and 
the  power  evinced  in  Lochiel  and  the  naval  odes,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  Campbell  did  not  in  his  days 
of  passion,  venture  into  the  circle  of  the  tragic 
dbama,  a  field  so  well  adapted  to  his  genius,  and 
essayed  by  nearly  all  his  great  poetical  contempo- 
raries. 

iPicture  qf  Domestic  Lovcl 

[From  the  *  FlaasiuM  of  Hope,*] 

Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  thought 

Some  cottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  remote^ 

Where  love  and  lore  may  claim  alternate  hours. 

With  peace  embosomed  in  Idallan  bowers! 

Remote  from  busy  life's  bewildered  way. 

O'er  all  his  heart  shall  Taste  and  Beauty  sway ; 

Free  on  the  sunny  slope  or  winding  shore, 

With  hermit-steps  to  wander  and  adore ! 

There  shall  he  love,  when  genial  mom  appears. 

Like  pensive  Beauty  smiling  in  her  tears. 

To  watch  the  brightening  roses  of  the  sky, 

And  muse  on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye ! 

And  when  the  sun's  last  splendour  lights  the  deep. 

The  woods  and  waves,  and  murmuring  winds  asleep, 

When  faiiy  harps  the  Hesperian  planet  hail, 

And  the  lone  cuckoo  sighs  along  the  vale. 

His  path  shall  1m  where  streamy  mountains  swell 

Their  shadowy  grandeur  o'er  the  narrow  dell ; 

Where  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intervene, 

Minglinff  with  darker  tints  the  living  green ; 

No  circlmg  hills  his  ravished  eye  to  bound. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  blazing  all  around  1 

The  moon  is  up — the  watch-tower  dimly  bums— 
And  down  the  vale  his  sober  step  returns  \ 
But  pauses  oft  as  winding  rocks  convey 
The  still  sweet  fiill  of  music  far  away ; 
And  oft  he  lingers  from  his  home  awhile. 
To  watch  the  dying  notes,  and  start,  and  smile  I 

Let  winter  come !  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The  darkening  world,  and  tempest-troubled  de«> ; 
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Though  boundleea  sdowb  the  withered  heath  deform. 

And  the  dim  aon  scarce  wanders  through  the  storm. 

Yet  shall  the  smile  of  social  loye  repay, 

With  mental  light,  the  melancholy  day! 

And  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o'er, 

The  ice-ch^ned  waters  slumbering  on  the  shore. 

How  bright  the  faggots  in  his  little  hall 

Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictured  wall  I 

How  blest  he  names,  in  love's  familiar  tone, 
The  kind  fair  friend  by  nature  marked  his  own ; 
And,  in  the  wayeless  mirror  of  his  mind. 
Views  the  fleet  years  of  pleasure  left  behind. 
Since  when  her  empire  o'er  his  heart  began — 
Since  first  he  called  her  his  before  the  holy  man ! 

Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome, 
And  light  the  wintry  paradise  of  home ; 
And  let  the  half-uncurtained  window  hail 
Some  wayworn  man  benighted  in  the  rale! 
Now,  while  the  moaning  night-wind  races  high, 
As  sweep  the  shot-stars  down  the  troubled  sky ; 
While  neiy  hosts  in  hearen's  wide  circle  play, 
And  bathe  in  lurid  licht  the  milky  way ; 
Safe  from  the  storm,  uxe  meteor,  and  the  shower. 
Some  pleasing  pace  shall  charm  the  solemn  hour ; 
With  pathos  ahaU  command,  with  wit  beguile 
A  generous  tear  of  anguish,  or  a  smile ! 

[BaUU  of  Wifoming,  and  Death  o/Qertrude,^ 

Heaven's  verge  extreme 
Reverberates  the  bomb's  descending  star— 
And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh,  and  shout,  and 

scream. 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 
Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed, 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed : 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wailed. 

Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhung 
The  bandit  groups  in  one  Vesuvian  glare  ; 
Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tower,  whose  clock  unmng, 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints — she  falten  not — the  heroic  fair. 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  arrayed. 
I  OAe  short  embrace — he  clasp'd  his  dearest  care  ; 
I  But  hark  !  what  nearer  war-drum  shakes  the  glade  I 
i  J<>7>  joy !  Columbia's  friends  are  trampling  through 
the  shade ! 

Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm. 
Far  rung  the  groves  and  gleamed  the  midnight  grass 
I  With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm  ; 
I  As  warriors  wheeled  their  culverins  of  brass, 
!  Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass, 
I  whom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines  : 
,  And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass, 
,  His  plumed  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins  ; 
And  Scotia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland    thistle 
shines. 

And  in  the  buskined  hunters  of  the  deer 

To  Albert's  home  with  shout  and  cymbal  throng : 

Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  dieer, 

Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle-song, 

And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong, 

Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts ; 

Of  them  that  wrapt  hisnouse  in  flames,  erelong 

To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts. 

And  smile  avenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  parts. 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose. 
Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyi^lij^t  the  conflagration  throws ; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays, 


And  one  the  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  sway* ; 
While,  thoueh  the  battle-flash  is  hettr  driven — 
Unawed,  wiui  eye  imstartled  by  the  blase. 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heaven, 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  bo  fo^ 
given. 

Short  time  is  now  for  gratulating  speech : 

And  yet,  beloved  Gertrude,  ere  began 

Thy  countiy's  flight  yon  distant  towers  to  reach. 

Looked  not  on  thee  the  rudest  partisan 

With  brow  relaxed  to  love !    And  murmurs  ran. 

As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they  drew. 

From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 

Grateful  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw. 

Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mother's  grave  adicn  I 

Past  waa  the  flight,  and  welcome  seemed  the  tower. 
That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer  frowned 
Defiance  on  the  roving  Indian  power. 
Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 
With  embrasure  embossed  and  armour  crowned. 
And  arrowy  frize,  and  wedged  ravelin. 
Wove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 
The  lofly  summit  of  that  mountain  green  ; 
Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant 


A  scene  of  death !  where  fires  beneath  the  sun. 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done, 
Its  requiem  the  war-hom  seemed  to  blow : 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  wo  ! 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm. 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasped  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waidegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Enclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hushed  its  wild 
alarm ! 

But  short  that  contemplation — ^sad  and  short 

The  pause  to  bid  each  much-loved  scene  adieu  I 

Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort. 

Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners  flew  ; 

Ah  I  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 

Was  near  f — ^yet  there,  with  lust  of  murderous  dceds^ 

Gleamed  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view. 

The  ambushed  foeman's  eye — ^his  volley  speeds. 

And  Albert,  Albert  falls !  the  dear  old  father  bleeds  I 

And  tranced  in  eiddy  horror,  Gertrude  swooned  ; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone, 
Say,  burst  they,  borrowed  from  her  father's  wound. 
These  drops!    Oh  God  !  the  life-blood  is  her  own ! 
And  faltering,  on  her  Waidegrave's  bosom  thrown — 
'  Weep  not,  0  love  1'  she  cries, '  to  see  me  bleed ; 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate  ;  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds;  yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is  death 
indeed! 

Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  fate  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress  ; 

And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat--~oh !  think. 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  wo's  excess. 

That  thou  hast  oeen  to  me  all  tenderness. 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh  !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — ^when  I  am  laid  in  dtui  ! 

Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart. 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move. 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  hearty 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  tfairough  the  grove 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heaven  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love« 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last ! 
No  !  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is  pMt. 
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Half  ooald  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leare  this  earth, 

And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  sun. 

If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 

Of  one  dear  pledge.    But  shall  there  then  be  none. 

In  future  times — ^no  gentle  little  one 

To  cla^  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  t 

Yet  seems  it,  even  while  life's  last  pulMs  run, 

A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  pe, 

Lord  of  my  bosom's  lore  I  to  die  beholding  thee !' 

Hushed  were  his  (Gertrude's  lips!  but  still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 
With  loTO  that  could  not  die  I  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah,  heart  \  where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt. 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair. 
Mute,  gazing,  agonizing;  as  he  knelt — 
Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair 
He  heard  some  friendly  words ;  but  knew  not  what 
they  were. 

For  now  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child  arrives 
A  faithfiil  band.    With  solemn  rites  between, 
TwM  sung  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives. 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
Touched  by  the  music  and  the  melting  scene. 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd — 
Stem  warrion,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  passed  each  much-loved  shroud — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  wo  dissolved  aloud. 

Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 

Ita  farewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  truth ; 

Prone  to  the  dust  afficted  Waldegrave  hid 

His  &ee  on  earth ;  him  watched,  in  gloomy  ruth. 

His  woodland  fuide :  but  words  had  none  to  sooUie 

The  grief  that  snew  not  consolation's  name ; 

Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth. 

He  watched,  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  came, 

Convulsive,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame ! 

'  And  I  could  weep,'  the  Oneyda  chief 

His  descant  wildly  thus  begun ; 

'  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son. 

Or  bow  this  hmd  in  wo ! 

For,  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath. 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath, 

That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death, 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe: 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy. 

The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  I 

But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  given 

Bv  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 

The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep : 

Nor  will  the  Christian  host, 

Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve, 

To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve. 

Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 

Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 

She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight! 

Thy  sun— thy  heaven— of  lost  delight! 

To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die. 

But  when  the  bolt  of  deaUi  is  hurled. 

Ah  I  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly. 

Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world! 

Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home? 

The  hand  is  ^one  that  cropt  its  flowers ; 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours ; 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers : 

And  should  we  thither  roam. 

Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead! 

Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue. 
Whose  streams  mpr  kindred  nation  quafied. 
And  by  my  side,  m  battle  true, 
A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft  t 


Ah  I  there,  in  desolation  cold. 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone. 

Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mouldering  bone, 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown, 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp ;  for  there 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair ! 

But  hark,  the  trump !  to-morrow  thoa 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears : 
Even  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll ; 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  firs^-* 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stsin  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  ^ef  i' 

Ye  Marinen  of  England, 

Ye  mariners  of  England! 
That  guard  our  native  seas ; 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  yean^ 
The  battle  and  the  breeze ! 
.  Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 
To  match  another  foe ! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep 
While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  father 

Shall  start  from  every  wave  I 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  ocean  was  their  grave ; 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Tour  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep 

WMle  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long^ 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  o^r  the  mountun-waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flsg  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrinc  bum ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors ! 

Our  sonff  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  tame  of  your  name. 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 

And  the  storm  Ilm  ceased  to  blow  I 

SohenUnden. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow. 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  dram  beat  at  dnd  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  li^t 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 
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Bj  torch  and  trumpat  Tut  amjtd. 
Etch  horseman  draw  hla  battle-blade, 
And  furioul  ererr  chArgtr  neighed 
To  join  the  dreadful  rereltj. 
Then  ahook  the  hilli  with  thunder  riren, 
Then  ruahed  the  ateed  t«  battle  driren, 
And  louder  than  the  bolta  of  heaTcn 
Far  Ouhed  (he  red  artiUerr. 
But  redder  jet  that  light  shall  gtov 
On  Linden's  hilla  of  atained  atiov, 
And  bloodier  jet  the  loireot  flow 
Of  Iier,  rolling  taptdlj. 
'Tia  mam,  but  acarce  ;oii  leTcI  aus 
Can  piflm  the  war-<;louda,  rolling  dan, 
Where  furioiia  Fiank  and  fiei7  Hun 
Shout  in  their  aulphuroui  canopj. 
The  combat  deepens.    On,  je  brare. 
Who  niah  to  gloty,  or  the  grate ! 
Wave,  Munii^!  all  thjbanneta  ware. 
And  chai^  with  all  thj  chlralr]'. 
Few,  few  iball  part  where  many  meet  I 
The  mow  shall  be  their  winding-aheet ; 
And  everj  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  aoldier'a  sepnlchre. 

[J'niiit '  The  Lot  Man.'} 
All  worldly  ahapea  ahall  melt  in  gloom— 

The  lun  himtelf  must  die, 
Before  thia  mortal  ihaU  aaaume 

Iti  immoitolitjr ! 
I  aaw  a  riiion  in  my  aleep. 
That  gare  my  ipirit  atrength  to  aweep 

Adown  thegulf  of  time! 
I  aaw  the  laat  of  human  mould 
That  ahall  creation'a  death  behold, 

Aa  Adam  aaw  her  prinw  I 
The  aun'.  eye  had  a  aickly  glare,    (^   (     ^  I ) Sil 

The  earth  with  age  waa  wan  -       r-'         ■*  ^ 
The  ikeletona  of  nation*  were 

Around  that  lonely  mau  1 
Some  had  expired  !□  Gght — the  branda 
Still  rutted  in  their  bony  hands 

In  plague  and  famine  some : 
Earth's  citiea  had  no  sound  or  tread, 
And  ahlpB  wen  dritling  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb  [ 
Yet,  ^ropbet-llke,  that  lone  one  stood. 

With  dauntleai  words  and  high. 
That  shook  the  aete  leaTea  &om  th<  wood. 

As  if  a  atonn  passed  by  ; 
SayiDg, '  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  eun : 
Thy  face  la  cold,  tbr  race  ia  run, 

^is  mercy  bids  thee  go. 
For  thou,  tea  thoosand  thoniand  years, 
Hast  Men  the  tide  of  human  teais. 

That  ahall  no  longer  flow. 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gare  its  heareuly  spark  ; 
Yet  think  not,  sun,  it  shall  be  dim, 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  I 
No  I  it  shall  liTB  again,  and  shioe 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath. 
Who  captire  led  captivity. 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  rictoij. 

And  took  the  sting  from  death  !* 


MiTTBEiT  Greoost  Lewib,  mthoT  of  71( 
MokA,  wm  bom  In  London  in  the  year  ITTS.  ICa 
father  was  deputy  aecretary  in  the  war-offlee— a 
lucratire  aitnation — and  was  owner  alM  of  extentiire 
West  ladian  potaeaiiona.  Matthew  wu  ednoMd 
at  Weatminater  achool.  where  he  vt  man  temaA- 
Hble  for  his  lore  of  theatrical  eihlbitltxiB  Uian  in 
hii  lore  of  learning.  On  leaving  Weatminatn',  he  I 
as  entered  of  Chriat  Church  collie,  Oxford,  bot  I 
>muned  oclya  abort  period,  being  tent  toOetDMny  I 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Ua-  : 
gnage  of  that  country.    When  a  child,  Lewis  bad  i 
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MUthew  Gngorr  Lewis. 
pored  over  GlanTillc  on  Witches,  and  other  booki   ' 

of  diaMerit  t  and  in  Germany  he  found  abundant 
food  of  the  same  deacription.  Romance  and  the 
drama  were  his  faTouiite  studies ;  and  whilst  resi- 
dent abroad,  he  composed  his  story  of  '  The  Monk,' 
a  work  more  extravagant  In  ita  use  of  supematujal 
machinery  than  any  prerious  English  tale  of  mo- 
dem times,  and  disGgured  with  pasasges  of  great 
licentiousness.  The  novel  was  published  in  ITSJ,  snd 
attracted  much  attention.  A  prosecution,  it  is  ssid, 
was  threatened  on  account  of  the  peccant  scenes 
and  descriptions ;  to  avert  which,  Lewis  pledged 
himself  to  recall  the  printed  copies,  and  to  re<isl 
the  work  in  another  editiou.  The  author  continned 
throngh  life  the  same  strain  of  marvellous  and 
terriOc  composition — now  clothing  it  in  verM,  now 
infusing  it  into  the  scenes  of  a  drama,  and  at  other 
s  eiponding  it  into  regular  talcs.  His  FriM 
TVaad,  Romantic  Tata,  his  Talti  of  Ttmt,  snd 
Jo&i  of  Woitdtt,  and  his  numerous  plays,  aU  be- 
speak the  same  parentage  as  '  The  Monk.'  and  none 
of  theoi  excel  it  His  best  poetry,  as  well  as  proae, 
is  to  be  found  in  this  novel ;  for,  like  Mrs  Radcliflb. 
l«wis  introduced  poetical  compositions  Into  hit  talesi 


*d  poetics 
s  d  Alan: 


and  his  ballads  of  Alamo  tiit  'Bravt  and  DiaaMdarft  \ 

a  attractive  as  any  of  the  adventurea  of  Am-  J 

brosio  the  monk.    Flushed  with  the  brilliant  bucmsb 

of  his  romance,  and  fond  of  distinction  and  hif[h  ' 

.    aociety,  Lewis  procured  a  seat  in  parUament,  and  '• 

I    was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Hindoo.    He  found 

himself  disqualifled  by  nature  tot  playing  ttae  part  I 

f  an  orator  or  polidcian  i  and  thoagh  he  jetained 
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hii  Mat  tiU  the  diBaoltttion  of  parliftment,  he  nerer 
attempted  to  addreas  the  house.  The  theatres  offered 
a  more  attractiye  field  for  his  genius;  and  his  play 
of  The  CaaUe  Spectre,  produced  in  1797,  was  ap- 
plauded as  enthusiastically  and  more  universally 
than  his  romance.  Ck>nnected  with  his  dramatio 
hme  a  very  interesting  anecdote  is  related  in  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lewis,  published  in 
1839.  It  illustrates  his  native  benevolence,  which, 
amidst  all  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life,  and  the 
excitement  of  misapplied  talents,  was  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  his  character : — 

'  Being  one  autumn  on  his  way  to  participate  in 
the  enjoyments  of  the  season  with  the  rest  of  the 
fashionable  world  at  a  celebrated  watering-place,  he 
passed  through  a  small  country  town,  in  which  chance 
occasioned  Us  temporary  sojourn:  here  also  were 
located  a  company  of  strolling  players,  whose  per- 
formance he  one  evening  witnessed.  Among  them 
was  a  young  actress,  whose  benefit  was  on  the  tapis, 
and  who,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  person  so 
talked  of  as  Monk  I^wis,  waited  upon  him  at  the 
inn,  to  request  the  very  trifling  fiivour  of  an  original 
piece  firom  his  pen.  The  lady  pleaded  in  terms  that 
urged  the  spirit  of  benevolence  to  advocate  her  cause 
in  a  heart  never  closed  to  such  appeaL  Lewis  had 
by  him  at  that  time  an  unpublished  trifle,  called 
**  The  Hindoo  Bride,'*  in  which  a  widow  was  inmio- 
lated  on  the  Mineral  pile  of  her  husband.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  well  suited  to  attract  a  country  audience, 
and  he  detennined  thus  to  appropriate  the  drama. 
The  delighted  suppliant  deputed  all  joy  and  grati- 
tude at  being  requested  to  caU  for  the  manuscript  the 
next  day.  Lewis,  however,  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  been  reckoning  without  his  host,  for,  on  searching 
the  travelling-desk  which  contained  many  of  his  pa- 
pers, ^  The  Bride**  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  having, 
in  fact,  been  left  behind  in  town.  Exceedingly  an- 
noyed by  this  circumstance,  which  there  was  no  time 
to  remedy,  the  dramatist  took  a  pondering  stroll 
through  tiie  rural  environs  of  B — -— ^  A  sudden 
shower  obliged  him  to  take  reftige  within  a  huckster's 
shop,  where  the  usual  curtained  half-glass  door  in 
the  rear  opened  to  an  a4ioining  apartment:  from 
this  room  he  heard  two  voices  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, and  in  one  of  them  recognised  that  of  his  thea- 
trical petitioner  of  the  morning,  apparently  replying 
to  the  feebler  tones  of  age  and  infirmity.  **  There 
now,  mother,  always  that  old  story — ^when  Tve  just 
brought  such  good  news  too-Hilter  Tve  had  the 
face  to  call  on  Mr  Monk  Lewis,  and  found  him  so 
difierent  to  what  I  expected ;  so  good-humoured,  so 
afiable,  and  willing  to  assist  me.  I  did  not  say  a 
word  about  you,  mother;  for  though  in  some  respects 
it  might  have  done  good,  I  thought  It  would  seem 
BO  like  a  begging  affair;  so  I  merely  represented  my 
late  ill-success,  and  he  promised  to  give  me  an  origi- 
nal drama,  which  he  had  with  him,  fi>r  mv  benefit 
I  hope  he  did  not  think  me  too  bold  1**  **  I  hope  not, 
Jane,"  replied  the  feeble  voice;  **  only  don't  do  these 
things  again  without  consulting  me ;  for  you  don't 

know  the  world,  and  it  may  be  thought "    The 

sun  just  then  gave  a  broad  hint  that  the  shower  had 
ceased,  and  the  sympathising  author  returned  to  his 
inn,  and  having  penned  the  following  letter,  ordered 
post-horses,  and  despatched  a  porter  to  the  young 
actress  with  the  epistle. 

**  Madam — I  am  truly  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that 
my  Hindoo  Bride  has  behaved  most  improperly — 
in  fact,  whether  the  lady  has  eloped  or  not,  it  seems 
she  does  not  dhoose  to  make  her  appearance,  either 
for  your  benefit  or  mine:  and  to  say  the  truth,  I 
don't  at  this  moment  know  where  to  find  her.  I 
take  the  liberty  to  jest  upon  the  subject,  because  I 
really  do  not  think  vou  will  have  any  cause  to  recret 


her  non-appearance;  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  your  very  admirable  performance  of  a  far 
superior  character,  in  a  style  true  to  nature,  and 
which  reflects  upon  you  the  highest  credit  I  allude 
to  a  most  interesting  scene,  in  which  you  lately  sus- 
tained the  character  of  **  The  Daughter!"  Brides  of 
all  denominations  but  too  often  prove  their  empire 
delusive;  but  the  character  you  have  chosen  will 
improve  upon  every  representation,  both  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  pubUc  and  the  satisfaction  of  your 
own  excellent  heart  Por  the  infinite  gratification  I 
have  received,  I  must  long  consider  myself  in  vour 
debt  Trusting  you  will  permit  the  enclosed  (fifty 
poimds)  in  some  measure  to  discharge  the  same,  I 
remain,  madam,  (with  sentiments  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration), your  sincere  well-wisher— M.  G.  Lewis.*" 
In  1801  appeared  Lewis's  *  Tales  of  Wonder.*  A 
ghost  or  a  witch  was,  he  said,  a  aine  qua  non  ingre- 
dient in  all  the  dishes  of  which  he  meant  to  compose 
his  hobgoblin  repast,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  contributed 
to  it  some  of  his  noble  ballads.  Scott  met  Lewis  in 
Edinburgh  in  1798,  and  so  humble  were  then  his 
own  aspirations,  and  so  brilliant  the  reputation  of 
the  *Monk,'  that  he  declared,  thirty  years  after- 
wards, he  never  felt  such  elation  as  when  Lewis 
asked  him  to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel  I  Lewis 
schooled  the  great  poet  on  his  incorrect  rhyme,  and 
proved  himself,  as  Scott  says,  *a  martinet  in  the 
accuracy  of  rhymes  and  numbers.*  Sir  Walter  has 
recorded  that  Lewis  was  fonder  of  great  people  than 
he  ought  to  have  been,  either  as  a  man  of  talent  or 
as  a  man  of  fashion.     '  He  had  always,'  he  says, 

*  dukes  and  duchesses  in  his  mouth,  and  was  pathe- 
tically fond  of  any  one  that  had  a  title :  you  would 
have  sworn  he  had  been  a  parvenu  of  yesterday;  yet 
he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  good  society.'*  Yet  Scott 
regarded  Lewis  with  no  small  affection.  *  He  was,' 
added  he,  'one  of  the  kindest  and  best  creatures 
that  ever  lived.  His  father  and  mother  lived  sepa- 
rately. Mr  Lewis  allowed  his  son  a  handsome  in- 
come, but  reduced  it  by  more  than  one-half  when 
he  found  that  he  paid  his  mother  a  moiety  of  it 
Mat  restricted  himself  in  all  his  expenses,  and 
shared  the  diminished  income  with  her  as  before. 
He  did  much  good  by  stealth,  and  was  a  most  gene- 
rous creature.'  The  sterling  worth  of  his  character 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  publication  of  his  cor- 
respondence, which,  slumbermg  twenty  years  after 
his  death,  first  disclosed  to  the  public  the  calm  good 
sense,  discretion,  and  right  feeling  which  were  con- 
cealed by  the  exaggerated  romance  of  his  writings, 
and  his  gay  and  frivolous  appearance  and  manners. 
The  deaUi  of  Lewis's  father  made  the  poet  a  man  of 

*  of  thla  weaknesi  Byron  reoordB  an  uniuing  InsUnoe  :— 

*  Lewis,  at  Oatlands,  was  obsenred  one  tnorning  to  have  hit 
eyes  red  and  his  air  sentimental :  being  askod  why  ?  he  replied, 
that  when  people  said  anything  kind  to  him  it  affiwted  him 
deeply,  '*  and  jnst  now  the  Duchees  (of  York)  haa  said  some- 
thing so  kind  to  me,  that~"  here  tears  bagan  to  flow.  **  NcTer 
mind,  Lewis," said  Colonel  Armstrong  to  him,  "nerer  mind 
— dont  cry— the  emiid  nai  mean  if**  Lewis  was  of  extremely 
diminutive  stature.  *  I  remember  a  picture  of  him,'  says  Scott, 

*  by  Saunders,  being  handed  round  at  Dalkeith  hous&  The 
artist  had  ingeniously  flung  a  dark  folding  mantle  around  the 
form,  under  which  was  half  hid  a  dsgger,  a  dark  lantern,  or 
some  such  cut-throat  appurtenance.  With  all  this,  the  fea- 
tures were  preserved  and  ennobled.  It  passed  fhnn  hand  to 
hand  into  that  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buoclench,  who,  hearing  the 
general  Toloe  affirm  that  it  was  very  like— said  aloud,  **  Like 
Mat  Lewis  I  Why,  that  plotars's  like  a  Miif  t"  He  looked, 
and  lol  Mat  Lewis's  head  was  at  his  elbow.  This  boyishness 
went  through  life  with  him.  He  was  a  child,  and  a  spoiled 
ohild^-but  a  child  of  high  imagination,  and  so  he  wasted  him- 
self on  ghost  stories  and  German  romances.  He  had  the  finest 
ear  for  the  rhythm  of  versa  I  ever  met  witb— finer  than 
Byron's.' 
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independent  fortune.  He  succeeded  to  coxuiidenble 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  besides  a  large  sum 
of  money;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  personally  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  on  his  estate,  he  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  1815.  Of  this  voyage  he  wrote 
a  narrative,  and  kept  journals,  forming  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  production  of  his  pen.  The 
manner  in  which  the  negroes  received  him  on  his 
arrival  amongst  them  he  thus  describes: — 

'  As  soon  as  the  carriage  entered  my  gates,  the 
uproar  and  confusion  whicSi  ensued  sets  afi  descrip- 
tion at  defiance.  The  woiiu  were  instantly  all 
abandoned ;  everything  that  had  life  came  flocking 
to  the  house  from  all  quarters ;  and  not  only  the 
men,  and  the  women,  and  the  children,  but,  "  by  a 
bland  assimilation,"  the  hogs,  and  the  dogs,  and  the 
geese,  and  the  fowls,,  and  the  turkeys,  all  came 
hurrying  along  by  instinct,  to  see  what  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  matter,  and  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
arriving  too  late.  Whether  the  j^earare  of  the 
negroes  was  sincere,  may  be  doubted ;  but,  certainly, 
it  was  the  loudest  that  I  ever  witnessed :  they  idl 
talked  together,  -sang,  danced,  shouted,  and,  in  the 
violence  of  their  gesticulations,  tumbled  over  each 
other,  and  rolled  about  npon  the  ground.  QTwenty 
voices  at  once  inquired  after  undes,  and  aunts,  and 
grandfkthers,  and  great-grandmothers  of  mine,  who 
had  been  buried  long  before  I  was  in  existence,  and 
whom,  I  verily  believe,  most  of  them  only  knew  by 
tradition.  One  woman  held  up  her  little  naked 
black  child  to  me,  grinning  from  ear  to  eaiv—**  Lock, 
massa,  look  here  I  him  nice  lilly  neger  for  maasaP 
Another  complained—**  So  long  since  none  come  see 
we,  massa ;  good  massa  come  at  last"  As  for  the 
old  people,  they  were  all  in  one  and  the  same  story; 
now  they  had  lived  once  to  see  massa,  they  were 
ready  for  dying  to-monwr — **  them  no  care.** 

The  shouts,  the  gaiety,  the  wild  laughter,  their 
strange  and  sudden  bursts  of  singing  and  dancing, 
and  several  old  women,  wrapped  up  ui  large  cloaks, 
their  heads  bound  round  with  difitent*coloured 
handkerchiefs,  leaning  on  a  stafl^  and  standing  mo- 
tionless in  the  middle  of  the  hubbub,  with  the&  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  portico  which  I  occupied,  formed  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  festiviiy  of  the  witdies  in 
Macbeth.  Nothing  could  be  more  odd  or  more 
novel  than  the  whole  scene;  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  it  by  which  I  could  not  help  being 
affected.  Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  aU 
these  human  beings  were  my  slaves.  To  be  sure,  I 
never  saw  people  look  more  happy  in  my  life,  and  I 
believe  their  condition  to  be  much  more  comfortable 
than  that  of  the  labourers  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
afler  all,  slavery  in  their  case  is  but  another  name 
for  servitode,  now  that  no  more  negroes  can  be  fo^ 
cibly  carried  away  from  AfHca,  and  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  seasoning  after 
their  arrival.  But  still  I  had  alxendy  experienced, 
in  the  morning,  that  Juliet  was  wrong  in  saying 
"  What's  tn  a  name?**  for,  soon  after  my  reaching 
the  lodging-house  at  Savannah  la  Mar,  a  remarkably 
dean-looking  negro  lad  presented  himself  with  some 
water  and  a  toweL  I  concluded '  him  to  belong  to 
the  inn ;  and  on  my  returning  the  towel,  as  he  found 
that  I  took  no  notice  of  him,  he  at  length  ventured 
to  introduce  himself,  by  saying,  "  Massa  not  know 
me — ^me  your  slave  I*'  and  really  the  sound  made  me 
feel  a  pang  at  the  heart  The  lad  appeared  all 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  his  whole  countenance 
expressed  anxiety  to  recommend  himself  to  my 
notice ;  but  the  word  **  slave*'  seemed  to  imply  that, 
although  he  did  feel  pleasure  then  in  serving  me,  if 
he  had  detested  me  he  must  have  served  me  stiU. 
I  really  felt  quite  humiliated  at  the  moment,  and 
was  tempted  to  tell  him>-*'  Do  not  say  that  again ; 


say  that  you  are  my  negro,  but  do  not  call  youradf 
my  slave.*'  * 

Lewis  returned  to  England  in  1816,  but  went  back 
to  Jamaica  the  following  year.  He  found  that  his 
attorney  had  grossly  mismanaged  his  property,  being 
generally  absent  on  business  of  his  own,  and  intrust- 
ing the  whole  to  an  overseer,  who  was  of  a  tyrannical 
disposition.  Having  adijusted  his  affairs,  the  '  Moink* 
embarked  on  his  return  home.  The  climate,  how- 
ever, had  impaired  his  health,  and  he  died  of  fever 
while  the  ship  was  passing  through  tlie  Gulf  of 
Florida,  in  Jidy  1818.  Lewis  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  love  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  circumstance  sheds  a  lustre  on  hia 
memory  far  surpassing  mere  literary  fiune.  His 
poetical  merits  are  thus  fairly  summed  up :  '  Pretty 
conceits  airily  tricked  out  in  what  are  cdled  songs ; 
in  his  more  elaborate  efforts  melodious,  skilfully- 
varied  verification,  and  here  and  there  a  line  of 
such  happy  ease  in  construction,  that  it  is  sure  to 
linger  on  the  ear ;  but  a  slender  command  eiUier  of 
imagery  or  of  passion.  As  a  poet,  Lewis  is  to  a 
Byron  what  a  scene-painter  is  to  a  Hobbhna.  He 
produces  a  startling  grotesque  of  outline,  and  some 
grand  massy  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  but  he 
has  no  notion  of  working  in  detail — ^no  atmosphere, 
no  middle  tints  to  sati^  a  daylight  spectator.  The 
subject  of  the  lak  of  Veuila  (a  poem  of  more  than 
a  thousand  lines,  which  Lewis  wrote  in  the  course 
of  his  homeward  voyage  in  1816)  would,  in  Lord 
Byron's  hands,  have  at  least  rivalled  the  effect  of 
Manfred ;  frt)m  Lewis  it  comes  only  in  the  shape  of  a 
sketchy  extravaganza,  in  which  no  feeling  is  seriottalj 
grappled  with,  and  a  score  of  magnificent  sltuationa 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  that  of  filling 
the  ear  with  a  succession  of  delldous  sounds,  thrown 
away.  The  truth  is,  that  though  Sir  Walter  Scott 
talks  of  tbe  "  high  imagination"  of  Lewis,  it  was  only 
in  his  very  first  flights  that  he  ever  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  r^y  enthusiastic  elevation ;  and  he  did  so 
more  successfully  in  the  prose  of  the  '  Monk*  than  in 
the  best  of  his  early  verses.  Had  he  lived,  in  all  like- 
lihood he  would  have  turned  in  earnest  to  prose  com- 
Sosition ;  and  we  think  no  reader  of  his  West  India 
oumals  can  doubt  that,  if  he  had  undertaken  a 
novd  of  manners  in  mature  age,  he  would  have  cast 
immeasurably  into  the  shade  even  the  happiest 
efforts  of  his  boyish  romance.*  * 

Durandarte  and  Bderma. 

Sad  and  fearful  is  the  story 
Of  the  Roncevalles  fight : 
On  those  fatal  plains  of  gloz^ 
Perished  many  a  gallant  knight. 

There  fell  Durandarte;  never 
Verse  a  nobler  chieftain  named ; 
He,  before  his  lips  for  €?er 
Closed  in  silence,  thus  exclaimed : 

'  Oh,  Belerma !  oh,  my  dear  one, 
For  my  pain  and  pleasure  bom ; 
Seven  long  years  I  served  thee,  fair  one^ 
Seven  long  years  my  fee  was  scorn. 

And  when  now  thy  heart,  replying 
To  my  wishes,  bums  like  mine, 
Crael  fate,  my  bliss  denying, 
Bids  me  eveiy  hope  resign. 

Ah !  though  young  I  fall,  believe  me, 
Death  would  never  claim  a  sigh ; 
'Tis  to  lose  thee,  'tis  to  leave  thee, 
Makes  roe  think  it  hard  to  die  I 


I 
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Oh!  my  couain,  Moniesinos, 
By  that  friendahip  finn  and  dear. 
Which  from  youth  has  lived  between  us, 
Now  my  last  petition  hear. 

When  my  soul,  these  limbs  forsaking, 
Eager  seeks  a  purer  air, 
From  my  breast  the  cold  heart  taking, 
Give  it  to  Belerma's  care. 

Say,  I  of  my  lands  possessor 
Named  her  with  my  dying  breath ; 
Say,  my  lips  I  oped  to  bless  her. 
Ere  they  closed  for  aye  in  death : 

Twice  a-week,  too,  how  sincerely 
I  adored  her,  cousin,  say ; 
Twice  a-week,  for  one  who  dearly 
Loved  her,  cousin,  bid  her  pray. 

Montesinos,  now  the  hour 
Marked  by  fate  is  near  at  hand ; 
Lo !  my  arm  has  lost  its  power ; 
Lo  1  I  drop  my  trusty  brand. 

Eyes,  which  forth  beheld  me  going. 
Homewards  ne'er  shall  see  me  hie ; 
Cousin,  stop  those  tears  o'erflowing. 
Let  me  on  thy  bosom  die. 

Thy  kind  hand  my  eyelids  closingi 
Yet  one  favour  I  implore — 
Pray  thou  for  my  soul's  reposing. 
When  my  heart  shall  throb  no  more. 

So  shall  Jesus,  still  attending. 
Gracious  to  a  Christian's  vow, 
Pleased  accept  my  ghost  ascending, 
And  a  seat  in  heaven  allow.' 

Thus  spoke  gallant  Durandarte ; 
Soon  his  brave  heart  broke  in  twain. 
Greatly  joyed  the  Moorish  party 
That  me  ^&llant  knight  was  slain. 

Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 
Took  from  him  his  helm  and  gUuve ; 
Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 
Dug  his  gallant  cousin's  grave. 

To  perfonn  his  promise  made,  he 
Cut  the  heart  from  out  the  breast, 
That  Belerma,  wretched  lady  1 
Might  receive  the  last  bequest* 

Sad  was  Montesinos'  heart,  he 
Felt  distress  his  bosom  rend. 
'  Oh  1  my  cousin,  Durandarte, 
Wo  is  me  to  view  thy  end  I 

Sweet  in  manners,  fair  in  favour, 
Mild  in  temper,  fierce  in  fight. 
Warrior  nobler,  gentler,  braver, 
Never  shall  beh<ud  the  light. 

Cousin,  lo  1  my  tears  bedew  thee ; 
How  shall  I  thy  loss  survive! 
iHirandarte,  he  who  slew  thee. 
Wherefore  left  he  me  alive  I' 


Ahmo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imogme, 

A  warrior  so  bold,  and  a  virgin  so  bright. 

Conversed  as  they  sat  on  the  green ; 
They  gazed  on  each  other  with  tender  delight : 
Alonzo  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight— 
The  maiden's,  the  Fair  Imogine. 

'  And,  oh  t'  said  the  youth, '  since  to-monow  I  go 

To  fight  in  a  far  distant  land. 
Your  tears  for  my  absence  soon  oeasinf  to  flow. 
Some  other  will  court  you,  and  you  wul  bestow 

On  a  wealthier  suitor  your  hand  1' 


*  Oh!  hush  these  suspicions,'  Fair  Imogine  said, 

'  Offensive  to  love  and  to  me ; 
For,  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 
I  swear  by  the  Virgin  that  none  in  your  stead 

Shall  husband  of  Imogine  be. 

If  e'er  I,  by  lust  or  by  wealth  led  aside, 

Foiget  my  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
God  grant  that,  to  punish  my  falsehood  and  pride^ 
Your  ghost  at  tiie  marriage  may  sit  by  my  side, 
May  tax  me  with  perjury,  claim  me  as  bride, 

And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave !' 

To  Palestine  hastened  the  hero  so  bold, 

HiB  love  she  lamented  him  sore ; 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed,  when,  behold  I 
A  baron,  all  covered  with  jewels  and  gold. 

Arrived  at  Fair  Imogine's  door. 

His  treasures,  his  presents,  his  spacious  domain, 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows ; 
He  dazsded  her  <^es,  he  bewildered  her  brain ; 
He  caught  her  affections,  so  light  and  so  vain, 

And  carried  her  home  as  his  spouse. 

And  now  had  the  maniage  been  blest  by  the  priest ; 

The  ref  elry  now  was  begun ; 
The  tables  they  noaned  vrith  the  weight  of  the  feast. 
Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceased, 

When  the  bell  at  the  castle  tolled — one. 

Then  firai  with  amazement  Fair  Imogine  found 

A  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side : 
His  air  was  terrific ;  he  uttered  no  sound — 
He  spake  not,  he  moyed  not,  he  looked  not  around^- 

But  earnestly  gaied  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  dosed,  and  gigantic  his  height, 

His  armour  was  sable  to  view ; 
All  pleasure  and  laughter  were  hushed  at  his  sicht ; 
The  doffs,  as  they  eyed  him,  drew  back  in  affiight ; 

The  lights  in  the  chamber  burned  blue! 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appeared  to  dismay ; 

The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear; 
At  length  spake  the  bride — while  she  trembled — *  I 

prav, 
Sir  knight,  that  your  helmet  aside  you  would  lay. 

And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer.' 


The  lady  is  silent ;  the  stranger  compli< 

His  vizor  he  slowly  uuclos^ ; 
Oh,  God !  what  a  sight  met  Fair  Imogine's  eyes ! 
What  words  can  express  her  dismay  and  surprise 

When  a  skeleton's  head  was  exposed  1 

AU  present  then  uttered  a  terrified  shout. 
Am  turned  with  disgust  from  the  scene ; 
The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  out. 
And  sported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  about. 
While  the  spectre  addressed  Imogine  : 

'  Behold  me,  thou  false  one,  behold  me !'  he  cried, 

*  Remember  Alonzo  the  Brave  I 
God  ffrants  that,  to  punish  thy  falsehood  and  pride. 
My  ^ost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by  thy  side ; 
Should  tax  thee  with  peijury,  claim  thee  as  bride, 

And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave  1' 

Thus  saying,  his  arms  round  the  lady  he  wound* 
While  loudly  die  shrieked  in  dismay ; 

Then  sunk  with  his  prey  through  the  wide-yawning 
ground. 

Nor  ever  again  was  Fair  Imogine  found, 
Or  the  spectre  that  bore  her  away. 

Not  lone  lived  the  baron ;  and  none,  since  that  timei 

To  inhs^it  the  castle  presume ; 
For  chronicles  tell  that,  by  order  sublime. 
There  Imogine  sufi<Brs  the  pain  of  her  crime, 

And  mourns  her  deploraole  doonu 
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At  midnight,  four  times  in  each  year,  doea  her  Bprite, 

When  mortalB  in  slumber  are  bound. 
Arrayed  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white, 
Appear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton  knight^ 

And  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around ! 

While  they  drink  out  of  skulls  newly  torn  from  the 
grave, 

Dancing  round  them  the  spectres  are  seen ; 
Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  stare 
They  howl :  *  To  the  health  of  Alonsso  the  Brare, 

And  his  consort,  the  Fair  Imogine  !* . 

TKe  HdrMman, 

Hark,  the  bell !  it  sounds  midnight  1  all  hail,  thou  new 
heayen  I 

How  soft  sleep  the  stars  on  their  bosom  of  niffht ; 
While  o*er  the  tuU  moon,  as  they  gently  are  dnyen, 

Slowly  floating,  the  clouds  bathe  their  fleeces  in  light. 

The  warm  feeble  breese  scarcely  ripples  the  ocean, 
And  all  seem  so  hushed,  all  so  happy  to  feel  i 

So  smooth  glides  the  bark,  I  perceiye  not  her  motion, 
While  low  sings  the  sailor  who  watches  the  wheel. 

'Tis  so  sad,  'tis  so  sweet,  and  some  tones  come  so 
swelling. 

So  right  from  the  heart,  and  so  pure  to  the  ear. 
That  sure  at  this  moment  his  thoughts  must  be  dwelling 

On  one  who  is  absent,  most  kind  and  most  dear. 

Oh !  may  she,  who  now  dictates  that  ballad  so  tender, 
Diffuse  o'er  your  days  the  heart's  solace  and  ease. 

As  yon  lovely  moon,  with  a  gleam  of  mild  splendour, 
Pure,  tranquil,  and  bright,  over-silvers  the  seas ! 

Ne'er  were  the  zephyrs  known  disclosing 
More  sweets,  than  when  in  Tempo's  shades 

They  waved  the  lilies,  where  reposmg, 
Sat  four-and-twenty  lovely  maids. 

Those  lovely  maids  were  called  '  the  Hours,* 
The  charge  of  Virtue's  flock  th^y  kept ; 

And  each  in  turn  employed  her  powers 
To  guard  it  while  her  sisters  slept. 

False  Love,  how  simple  souls  thou  cheatesti 

In  myrtle  bower  that  traitor  near 
Long  watched  an  Hour — ^the  so^«st,  sweetest— 

T^e  evening  Hour,  to  shepherds  dear. 

In  tones  so  bland  he  praised  her  beauty ; 

Such  melting  airs  his  pipe  could  play. 
The  thoughtless  Hour  forgot  her  duty, 

And  fled  in  Love's  embrace  away. 

Meanwhile  the  fold  was  left  unguarded ; 

The  wolf  broke  in,  the  lambs  were  slain ; 
And  now  from  Virtue's  train  discarded, 

With  tears  her  sisters  speak  ^eir  pain. 

Time  flies,  and  still  they  weep ;  for  never 

The  fugitive  can  time  restore ; 
An  Hour  once  fled,  has  fled  for  ever, 

And  all  the  rest  shall  smile  no  matt  I 

8IB  WALTEB  fiCOTT. 

Waltbr  Scott  waa  bom  in  thedty  of  Edinburgh 
C  mine  own  romantic  town')  on  the  15th  of  August 
1771.  His  fiUher  was  a  respectable  writer  to  the 
signet :  his  mother,  Anne  Rutherford,  waa  daughter 
of  a  physidan  in  extensive  practice,  and  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  By 
both  parents  the  poet  was  remotely  connected  with 
some  respectable  ancient  Scottish  fiunilies-«  cir- 
comstance  gratifying  to  his  feelings  of  nationality, 
and  to  his  imagination.     Delicate  health,  arising 


chiefly  from  lameness,  led  to  his  being  placed  under 
the  charge  of  some  relations  in  the  country;  and 
when  a  mere  child,  yet  old  enough  to  reoeiye  im- 
pressions from  country  life  and  border  storiea,  be 
resided  witii  his  grandfather  at  Sandy-Knowe,  a 
romantic  situation  a  few  miles  from  Kelsa  The 
ruined  tower  of  Smailholm  (the  scene  of  Scott's 
ballad,  the  Eye  of  St  John)  was  dose  to  the  farm, 
and  beside  it  were  the  Eildon  Hills,  the  river  Tweed, 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  other  poetical  and  historical 
objects,  all  enshrined  in  the  lonely  contemplatiye 
boy's  fancy  and  recollection.  He  aiterwords  resided 
with  another  relation  at  Kelso,  and  here,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  first  read  Percy's  Beliques,  in  on  an- 
tique garden,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  platanus,  or 
oriental  plane-tree.  This  work  hod  as  great  on 
effect  in  making  him  a  poet  as  Spenser  had  on 
Cowley,  but  with  Scott  the  seeds  were  long  in  ger- 
minating. Previous  to  this  be  had  indeed  tried  his 
hand  at  yerse.  The  following,  among  other  lines, 
were  discovered  wrapped  up  in  a  cover  inscribed  by 
Dr  Adam  of  the  High  School,  'Walter  Scott,  July 
1783.' 

On  ths  Setting  Sun. 

Those  evening  douds,  that  setting  ray, 
And  beauteous  tints,  serve  to  display 

Their  great  Creator's  praise ; 
Then  let  the  short-lived  thing  called  many 
Whose  life's  comprised  within  a  span, 

To  him  his  homage  raise. 

We  oflen  praise  the  evening  clouds. 

And  tints  so  gay  and  bold, 
Bdt  seldom  think  upon  our  Ood, 

Who  tinged  these  douds  with  gold. 

The  religious  education  of  Scott^  may  be  se^  in 
this  effusion :  his  father  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian. 
The  youthfid  poet  passed  through  the  High  School 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  made  some  profi- 
dency  in  Latin,  and  in  the  dosses  of  ethics,  moral 
philosophy,  and  history.  He  had  an  ayenion  to 
Greek,  and  we  may  perhaps  regret»  with  Bulwer, 
that  he  refused  *  to  enter  into  that  chamber  in  the 
magic  palace  of  literature  in  which  the  subUmest 
relics  of  antiquity  are  stored.'  He  knew  generally, 
but  not  critically,  the  Gkrman,  Erench,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages.  He  was  an  insatiable  reader, 
and  during  a  long  illness  in  his  youth,  stored  his 
mind  with  a  y ast  yariety  of  miscellaneous  knowledge. 
Bomanoes  were  among  his  chief  fkyourites,  and  he 
had  great  facility  in  inyenting  and  telling  storiea. 
He  dso  collected  ballads  from  his  eorlieit  years. 
Scott  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  as  a  writer,  after 
which  he  studied  for  the  bar,  and  pint  on  his  gown 
in  his  twenty-first  year.  His  health  was  now  ri- 
gorous and  robust,  and  be  made  frequent  excursions 
into  the  country,  which  be  pleasantly  denominated 
raids.  The  knowledge  of  rural  life,  character,  tra- 
ditions, and  anecdotes,  which  he  picked  up  in  these 
rambles,  formed  afterwards  a  yaluable  mine  to  him, 
both  as  a  poet  and  novelist  His  manners  were 
easy  and  agreeable,  and  he  was  always  a  wdcome 
guest  Scott  joined  the  Tory  party ;  and  when  the 
dread  of  an  inyosion  agitated  the  country,  he  became 
one  of  a  bond  of  volunteers, '  brothers  true,'  in  which 
he  held  the  rank  of  quarter-master.  His  exercises 
OS  a  cavalry  officer,  and  the  jovialties  of  the  mess- 
room,  occupied  much  of  his  time ;  but  he  still  pur- 
sued, though  irregularly,  his  literary  studies,  and 
an  attachment  to  a  Perthshire  lady  (though  ulti- 
matdy  unfortunate)  tended  still  more  strongly  to 
prevent  his  sinking  into  idle  frivolity  or  dissipatiQn. 
Henry  Mackenzie,  the  '  Han  of  Feding,'  had  intro- 
duced a  taste  for  German  literature  into  theintellec* 
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taal  daues  of  his  natiTe  city,  and  Soott  was  one  of 
its  most  eager  and  ardent  Totaries.  In  1796  he 
published  translations  of  Burger's  Lenore  and  the 
Wild  Huntsman,  ballads  of  singular  wildness  and 
power.  Next  jear,  while  fresh  from  his  first-lore 
disappointment,  he  was  prepared,  like  Romeo,  to 
'  take  some  new  infection  to  hiis  eje,'  and,  meeting  at 
Gilsland,  a  watering-place  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
young  \ady  of  French  parentage,  Charlotte  Margaret 
Carpenter,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  was  accepted, 
and  married  on  the  84th  of  December.  Miss  Car- 
penter had  some  fortune,  and  the  young  couple 
retired  to  a  cottage  at  Lasswade,  where  they  seem 
to  haye  enjoyed  sincere  and  unalloyed  happiness. 
The  ambition  of  Scott  was  now  fairly  wakened — ^his 
lighter  yahities  all  blown  away.  His  life  hencefor- 
ward was  one  of  severe  but  cheerM  study  and  ap- 
plication. In  1799  appeared  his  translation  of 
Ooirthe's  tragedy,  Qoets  Ton  Berlichingen,  and  the 
same  year  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire,  worth  £300  per  annum.  Scott  now 
paid  a  series  of  -visits  to  Liddisdale,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  Border,  an 
object  in  which  he  was  eminently  successfHil.  In 
1802,  the  result  appeared  in  his  Minstrehy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  which  contained  upwards  of  forty 
pieces  never  before  published,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  prose  illustration,  in  which  might  hare  been 
seen  the  germ  of  that  power  which  he  subse- 
quently developed  in  his  novels.  A  third  volume 
was  added  next  year,  containing  some  imitations  of 
the  old  minstrels  by  the  poetical  editor  and  his  friends. 
It  required  little  sagacity  to  foresee  that  Walter 
Scott  was  now  to  be  a  great  name  in  Scotland.  His 
next  task  wa^  editing  the  metrical  romance  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  or  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1280.  The  antiquarian  knowledge 
of  Scott,  and  his  poetical  taste,  were  exhibited  in  the 
dissertations  which  accompanied  this  work,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  original  which  was  added  to  com- 
plete the  romance.  At  length,  in  January  1800, 
appeared  the  Lay  cf  the  Last  Minstrel^  which  in- 
stantly stamped  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
living  poets.  His  legendary  lore,  his  love  of  the 
chivalrous  and  supernatural,  and  his  descriptive 
powers,  were  fhlly  brought  into  play ;  and  though 
he  afterwards  improved  in  versatility  and  freedom, 
he  achieved  nothing  which  might  not  have  been 
predicted  from  this  first  performance.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  minstrel  was  inimitable,  and  won  all 
hearts — even  those  who  were  indifferent  to  the 
supernatural  part  of  the  tale,  and  opposed  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  ballad  style.  The  unprecedented 
success  of  the  poem  inclined  Scott  to  relax  any 
exertions  he  had  ever  made  to  advance  at  the  bar, 
although  his  cautious  disposition  made  him  at  all 
times  fear  to  depend  over  much  upon  literature. 
He  had  altogether  a  dear  income  of  about  £1000 
per  annum  $  but  his  views  stretched  beyond  this  easy 
competence ;  he  was  ambitious  of  founding  a  family 
that  might  vie  with  the  ancient  Border  names  he 
venerated,  and  to  attain  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
become  a  landed  proprietor,  and  to  practise  a  liberal 
and  graceful  hospitality.  Well  was  he  fitted  to  adorn 
and  dignify  the  character !  But  his  ambition,  though 
free  from  any  tinge  of  sordid  acquisition,  proved  a 
snare  for  his  strong  good  sense  and  penetration. 
Scott  and  his  family  had  gone  to  reside  at  Ashestiel, 
a  beautiful  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  his  capacity  of  sheriff, 
to  live  part  of  the  year  in  the  county  of  Selkirk. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Lay,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  old  schoolfellow,  James 
Ballantyne,  then  rising  into  extensive  buainesB  as  a 


printer  in  Edinburgh.  The  copartnery  was  kept  a 
secret,  and  few  things  in  business  that  require  secrecy 
are  prosperous  or  beneficial  The  establishment, 
upon  which  was  afterwards  engrafted  a  publishing 
business,  demanded  large  advances  of  money,  and 
Scott's  name  became  mixed  up  with  pecimiary 
transactions  and  losses  to  a  great  amount  In  1606, 
the  powerAil  friends  of  the  poet  prociu^  him  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  principal  clerkships  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  worth  about  £1300  per  annum ; 
but  the  emoluments  were  not  received  by  Scott 
until  six  years  after  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
when  his  predecessor  died.  In  his  share  of  the 
printing  business,  and  the  certainty  of  his  derkship, 
the  poet  seemed,  however,  to  have  laid  up  Tin  addi- 
tion to  his  literary  gains  and  his  sheriffdom)  an 
honourable  and  even  opulent  provision  for  his  family. 
In  1808  appeared  his  great  poem  of  Marmion,  the 
most  magnificent  of  his  chivalrous  tales,  and  the 
same  year  he  published  his  edition  of  Dryden.  In 
1810  appeared  the  Lady  of  ike  Lake,  which  was  still 
more  popular  than  either  of  its  predecessors;  in 
1811,  The  Vition  of  Don  Boderiek;  in  1813,  Bokeby, 
and  The  Bridal  of  Triermain ;  in  1814,  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles;  in  1815,  The  Field  of  Waterloo;  and  in 
1817,  Harold  the  Dauntless.  Some  dramatic  pieces, 
scarcely  worthy  of  his  genius,  were  also  written 
during  this  busy  period.  It  could  not  be  concealed, 
that  tibe  later  works  of  the  great  minstrd  were  in- 
ferior to  his  early  ones.  His  style  was  now  familiar, 
and  the  world  had  become  tired  of  it  Byron  had 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  readers  of  poetry  were 
bent  on  the  new  worship.  Scott,  however,  was  too 
dauntless  and  intrepid,  and  possessed  of  too  great 
resourcel,  to  despond  under  this  reverse.  '  As  the 
old  mine  gave  s3rmptoms  of  exhaustion,*  says  Bul- 
wer,  *  the  new  mine,  ten  times  more  affluent,  at  least 
in  the  precious  metals,  was  discovered ;  and  just  as 
in  **  Rokeby "  and  "  Triermain"  the  Genius  of  the 
Ring  seemed  to  flag  in  its  powers,  came  the  more 
potent  Qenius  of  the  Lamp  in  the  shape  of  Waverley.* 
The  long  and  magnificent  series  of  his  prose  fictions 
we  shiUl  afterwards  advert  to.  They  were  poured 
fortii  even  more  prodigally  than  his  verse,  and  for 
seventeen  years — ^firom  1814  to  1831 — the  world 
hung  with  delight  on  the  varied  creations  of  the 
potent  enchanter.  Scott  had  now  removed  from  his 
pleasant  cottage  at  Ashestiel :  the  territorial  dream 
was  about  to  be  realised.  In  1811  he  purchased  a 
hundred  acres  of  moorland  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  near  Melrose.  The  neighbourhood  was  fuU 
of  historical  associations,  but  the  spot  itself  was 
bleak  and  bare.  Four  thousand  pounds  were  ex- 
pended on  this  purchase ;  and  the  interesting  and 
now  immortal  name  of  Abbotsford  was  substituted 
for  the  very  ordinary  one  of  CarUey  Hole.  Other  pur- 
chases of  land  fbllowed,  generally  at  prices  consider- 
ably above  their  value—Kaeside,  £4100;  Outfield 
of  Toftfield,  £6000;  Toftfidd,  and  parks,  £10,000; 
Abbotslea,  £3000 ;  field  at  Langside,  £.500 ;  Shearing 
FUt,  £3500 ;  Broomilees,  £4200 ;  Short  Acres  and 
Scrabtree  Park,  £700 ;  &c.  From  these  farms  and 
pendicles  was  formed  the  estate  of  Abbotsford.  In 
planting  and  draining,  about  £5000  were  expended ; 
and  in  erecting  the  mansion-house  (that  *  romance 
of  stone  and  mortar,'  as  it  has  been  termed),  and  con- 
structing the  garden,  &c,  a  sum  not  less  than 
£20,000  was  spent  In  his  baronial  residence  the  poet 
received  innumerable  visitors — ^princes,  peers,  and 
poets — ^men  of  all  ranks  and  grades.  His  mornings 
were  devoted  to  composition  (for  he  had  long  prac- 
tised the  invaluable  habit  of  eariy  rising),  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  riding  among  his  plantations,  and 
entertaining  his  guests  and  family.  The  honour  of 
the  baronetcy  was  conforred  upon  him  in  1820  hy 
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Oeorge  IV.,  who  had  tute  enonfrh  to  appreciate 
cordiallj  bit  geniui.  Never,  certainlj,  had  literaCiirs 
'one  mroe  for  any  of  iU  conntleM  votaries,  ancient 
e  modem.  Stukipeare  had  retired  early  on  on 
euy  competeocy,  and  alio  become  a  rural  tquire ; 
l)iit  hia  glim  mint  have  bceo  chiefly  those  of  the 
theattitil  manager,  not  of  the  poet  Scott^i  splen- 
dour wu  purely  the  result  of  his  pen :  to  this  he 
owed  hl>  Hcrei,  hii  castle,  aod  hit  means  of  hospi- 
talily.  His  official  iocome  wu  but  as  a  feather  In 
the  btJsDoe.  Who  does  not  wish  that  the  dresm 
had  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  ?  It  waa  sud- 
denly and  punfolly  diasidvcd.  The  coniinercial 
distresses  of  ISS5-4  (Ul  upon  publishers  as  on  other 
classes,  and  Uie  bankruptcy  of  Constable  invoNed 
the  poet  in  lossea  and  engagements  to  the  mnount 
of  about  £60,000.  Hi*  wealth,  indeed,  had  been 
almost  wholly  illiuory ;  for  ho  had  been  paid  for  his 
works  chiefly  by  billa,  and  those  ulBmately  proved 
valueless.  In  the  management  t^  hka  publish- 
iog  house,  Scott's  sagacity  aaenu  to  have  Ibr- 
st^en  him :  unsaleable  woiki  were  printed  in 
thousands;  and  while  liien  lotse*  wete  yeiuly  ac- 


cumulating, the  princely  hoRiitalities  of  Abbotafbrd 
knew  no  (^eck  or  pause.  Heavy  wai  the  day  of 
reckoning— terrible  the  reverse ;  for  when  the  apell 
broke  in  January  1SS6,  it  was  found  that,  including 
the  Constable  engageinents.  Scott,  under  the  coai' 
mercial  denomination  of  James  Ballantyne  and  Co., 
owed  £117,000.  If  this  was  a  blot  in  the  poet's 
scutcheon,  never,  it  might  be  said,  did  man  make 
nobler  efforts  to  redeem  the  honour  of  bis  oame. 
He  would  listen  ta  no  overtures  of  composition  with 
his  creditors — his  only  demand  was  for  time.  He 
ceased '  doing  the  honours  for  all  Scotland,'  acid  off 
his  Edinburgh  house,  and  taking  lodgiags  there, 
labooied  incessantly  at  hi*  Utemy  tasks.  *  The 
fountain  was  awakened  from  its  inmost  recesiea, 
as  if  the  spirit  of  affliction  hod  troubled  it  in  hia 
pa«s>Le&'  In  four  years  he  bad  realised  for  hia 
creditors  no  less  than  £70,000. 

English  literature  presents  two  nmnorahle  and 
striking  events  which  hare  ne^  been  paralleled  in 
any  other  nation.  The  first  is,  Milton  advanced  In 
yean,  bUnd,  and  in  misfbitune,  entering  upon  the 
'     great  epic  that  wo*  to  determine 


hi*  (htnre  fame,  and  hazard  the  glory  of  his  country 
in  competition  with  what  had  heen  achieved  in  the 
classic  ages  of  antiquity.  The  counterpart  to  this 
hie  picture  Is  Walter  Scott,  at  nearly  the  same 
e,  ha  private  affidrs  in  ruin,  undertaking  to  liqui- 
date, by  Intellectual  labours  alone,  adebtof  £117,000. 
Both  tasks  may  be  classed  with  the  moral  sublime 
of  life.  Glory,  pure  and  unsullied,  was  the  ruling 
aim  and  motive  of  Milton  ;  honour  nnd  integrity 
formed  ti^e  incentives  to  Scott  Neither  shrunk 
from  the  steady  prosecution  of  his  gigantic  self-im- 
posed labour.  But  years  rolled  ob,  seasons  retorned 
and  passed  away,  amidsC  public  cares  and  private 
calami^,  and  the  pressure  of  increa^g  loflnnitjes, 
ere  the  seed  sown  amidst  clouds  aod  itonni  wa* 
white  in  the  field.  In  six  yeirs  Hilton  bad  realised 
the  object  of  bit  hopes  and  prayers  by  the  comple- 
tion (^  Paradise  Lost  His  task  was  done;  the 
field  of  ^ory  was  gdned ;  he  held  lo  bU  haiid  his 
passport  to  immortality.  In  six  yean  Scott  had 
nearly  reached  the  goal  of  hia  ambition.  He  had 
ranged  the  wide  fields  of  romance,  and  the  public 


had  liberally  rewarded  their  Ulnatrions  bvtpmite. 
The  ultimate  prize  was  within  view,  and  the  world 
cheered  him  on,  eagerly  anticipating  his  triumph ; 
hut  the  victor  sunk  exhausted  on  the  course.  Ha 
had  spent  his  life  in  the  struggle.  The  sbong  m&a 
was  howed  down,  and  his  living  honour,  genius,  and 
integrity,  were  extinguished  by  delirium  and  death. 
In  February  1830  Scott  had  an  attack  of  paralyaia. 
He  contuiucd,  however,  to  write  several  honn  every 
day.  In  April  1831  he  suffered  a  still  more  severe 
attack ;  and  he  was  prevailed  upon,  as  a  meani  of 
withdrawing  him  from  tnentsil  kbour,  to  undertake 
a  foreign  tour.  The  admiral^  furnished  a  ship  cf 
war,  and  the  poet  sailed  for  MJdta  and  Naples.  At 
the  latter  placie  he  resided  from  the  ITth  of  Decem- 
ber 1831  to  the  !6th  of  April  following.  He  still 
laboured  at  unflnished  romances,  but  his  mind  waa 
in  ruins.  From  Naples  the  poet  went  to  Bome. 
On  the  11th  of  May  he  began  lus  return  homewards, 
and  reached  London  on  the  IStb  of  June.  Another 
attack  of  apoplexy,  combined  with  paralytia,  had 
'-'' ^le  his  powers,  and  he  wu  conveytd  to 
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Abbotsford  a  helpless  and  almost  uDconsdous  wreck. 
He  lingered  on  for  some  time,  listeniog  occasionally 
to  passages  read  to  him  from  the  Bible,  and  frx)m  his 
fsTourite  author  Crabbe.  Once  he  tried  to  write, 
but  his  Angers  would  not  dose  upon  the  pen.  He 
never  spoke  of  his  literary  labours  or  success.  At 
times  his  imagination  was  busy  preparing  for  the 
reception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Abbotsford ; 
at  other  times  he  was  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
Scottish  judge,  as  if  presiding  at  the  trial  of  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family.  His  mind  never  appeared 
to  wander  in  its  delirium  towards  those  works  which 
had  filled  all  Europe  with  his  fame.  This  we  learn 
from  undoubted  aiUhority,  and  the  fact  is  of  interest 
'  in  literary  history.  But  the  contest  was  soon  to  be 
I  oyer ;  *  the  plough  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  fur- 
I  row.*  'About  Imlf-past  one,  p.m.,*  says  Mr  Lock- 
hart,  *on  the  21st  of  September  1832,  Sir  Walter 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day — so  warm  that  every  window 
was  wide  open — and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound 
of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly 
audible  as  we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest 
son  kissed  and  dosed  his  eyes.' 

Call  it  not  vain ;  they  do  not  err 
Who  say,  that  when  the  poet  dies, 

Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 

Who  say  tall  cliff  and  caTem  lone, 

For  the  departed  bard  make  moan ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  ciystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  lored  groves  that  breeses  sigh, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groans,  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  diiges  round  his  grave. 

Lap  qfthB  Laa  MinstreL 

The  novelty  and  originality  of  Scott's  style  of 
poetry,  though  exhausted  Igr  himself,  and  debased 
by  imitators,  formed  his  first  passport  to  public 
favour  and  apjdause.  The  English  reader  had  to 
go  back  to  Spenser  and  Chaucer  ere  he  could  find 
so  knightly  and  chivalrous  a  poet,  or  such  paintings 
of  antique  manners,  and  institutions.  The  works  of 
the  dder  worthies  were  also  obscured  by  a  dim  and 
obsolete  phraseology ;  while  Scott,  in  expression,  sen- 
timent, and  description,  could  be  read  and  under- 
stood by  all.  The  perfect  clearness  and  transparency 
of  his  style  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  features ;  and 
it  was  ftirther  aided  by  his  peculiar  versification. 
Coleridge  had  exemplified  the  fitness  of  the  octo- 
syllabic measure  for  romantic  narrative  poetry,  and 
parts  of  his  'Christaber  having  been  recited  to 
Scott,  he  adopted  its  wild  rhythm  and  harmony, 
joining  to  it  some  of  the  abruptness  and  irregularity 
of  Uie  old  ballad  metre.  In  his  hands  it  became  a 
powerful  and  ficxible  instrumenty  whether  for  light 
narrative  and  pure  description,  or  for  scenes  of 
tragic  wildness  and  terror,  such  as  the  trial  and 
death  of  Constance  in  *  Marmion,'  or  the  swell  and 
agitation  of  a  bftttle-field.  The  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm requisite  for  a  chivalrous  poet  Scott  pos- 
sessed io  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  an  early  wor- 
shipper of  *  hoar  antiquity.  He  was  in  the  maturity 
of  hb  powera  (thirty-four  years  of  age)  when  the 
Lay  was  published,  and  was  perhaps  better  in- 
formed on  such  subjects  than  any  other  man  living. 
Border  story  and  romance  had  been  the  study  and 
the  passion  of  his  whole  life.  In  writing  '  Marmion ' 
and  *Ivanhoe,'  or  in  building  Abbotsford,  he  was 
impelled  by  a  natural  and  irresistible  impulse.  The 
baronial  castle,  the  court  and  camp— the  wild  High- 
land chase,  feud,  and  foray— the  antique  blazonry. 


and  Institutions  of  feudalism,  were  constantly  present 
to  his  thoughts  and  imagination.  Then,  his  powers 
of  description  were  unequalled^Hscrtainly  never  sur- 
passed. His  landscapes,  his  characters  and  situa- 
tions, were  all  real  delineations ;  in  general  etkd  and 
individual  details,  they  were  equally  perfect  None 
of  his  contemporaries  had  the  same  picturesqueness, 
fancy,  or  invention;  none  so  graphic  in  depicting 
mannera  and  customs ;  none  so  fertile  in  inventing 
incidents;  none  so  fascinating  in  narrative,  or  so 
various  and  powerful  in  description.  His  diction 
was  proverbiidly  cardess  and  incorrect.    Neither  in 

1>rose  nor  poetry  was  Scott  a  pdisfaed  writer.  He 
coked  only  at  broad  and  general  effects ;  his  words 
had  to  make  pictures,  not  melody.  Whatever  could 
be  grouped  and  described^  whatever  was  visible  and 
tangible,  lay  within  his  reach.  Bek>w  the  surfiioe 
he  had  less  power.  The  language  of  the  heart  was 
not  his  fiuniliar  stody ;  the  passions  did  not  obey 
his  can.  The  contrasted  effects  of  passion  and  situa- 
tion he  could  portray  vividly  and  distinctfy — ^the  sin 
and  stt£fering  of  Constance,  the  remorse  of  Marmion 
and  Bertram,  the  pathetic  character  of  Wilfrid, 
the  kni^tly  grace  of  Fitz-James,  and  the  rugged 
virtues  and  savage  death  of  Boderick  Dhu,  are  all 
fine  specimens  of  moral  painting.  Byron  has  nothing 
better,  and  indeed  the  noble  poet  in  some  of  his  tales 
copied  or  paraphrased  the  sterner  passages  of  Scott 
But  even  in  these  gloomy  and  powex^  traits  of 
his  genius,  the  force  lies  in  the  situation,  not  in  the 
thoughts  and  expression.  There  are  no  talismanic 
words  that  pierce  the  heart  or  usurp  the  memory ; 
none  of  the  impassioned  and  refiective  style  of 
Byron,  the  melodious  pathos  of  Campbell,  or  the 
profound  sympathy  of  Wordsworth.  The  great 
strength  of  Sa>tt  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  pr^ific 
richness  of  his  foncy,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  his 
memory,  that  could  create,  collect,  and  arrange  such 
a  multitude  of  scenes  and  adventures;  that  could 
find  materials  fbr  stirring  and  romantic  poetry  in 
the  most  minute  and  barren  antiquarian  details; 
and  that  could  reanimate  the  past,  and  paint  the 
present,  in  scenery  and  mannera  with  a  vividness 
and  eneray  unknown  itaice  the  period  of  Homer. 

The  '  Cay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  is  a  Border  story 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  rdated  by  a  minstjd,  the 
last  of  his  race.  The  character  of  the  aged  minstrel, 
and  that  of  Margaret  of  Branksome,  are  very  finely 
drawn:  Deleraine,  a  coarse  Border  chief,  or  moss- 
trooper, is  also  a  vigorous  portrait;  and  in  the 
description  of  the  nuwch  of  the  English  army,  the 
personsl  combat  with  Musgrave,  and  the  other 
feudal  accessories  of  the  piece,  we  have  finished 
pictures  of  the  olden  time.  The  goblin  page  is  no 
favourite  of  ours,  except  in  so  fhr  as  it  makes  the 
story  more  accordant  with  the  times  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  introductory  lines  to  each  canto  form 
an  exquisite  $ettmg  to  the  dark  feudal  tale,  and 
tended  greatly  to  cause  the  popularity  of  the  poem. 
The  minstrd  is  thus  described: — 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray. 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day  ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 
For,  well-a-day  1  their  date  was  lied ; 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  op{a:essed. 
Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest 
No  more  on  prancing  palfry  borne. 
He  carolled,  light  as  lark  at  mom ; 
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No  longer  courted  and  canwiiedy 

High  placed  in  hall  a  welcome  guett. 

He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gay 

Hie  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  stranger  filled  the  Stuart's  throne ; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 

He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 

And  tuned  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 

The  harp  a  king  had  loyed  to  hear. 

Not  less  picturesque  aie  the  foUowiog  pasaages, 
which  instantly  became  popular : — 

{Ducription  o/Mdrote  Ahbey.'] 

If  thou  would'st  Tiew  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  yisit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  tiie  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  tiie  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 
Seem  £mmed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 
When  silyer  edges  the  imagery, 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rare. 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 
Then  go— but  go  alone  the  whiles- 
Then  view  St  David's  ruined  pile ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  t 
The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, . 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  traoery  combined ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fainr's  hand 
Twixt  poplvB  straight  the  ozier  wand. 

In  many  a  fieakiui  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 

The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint. 

Showed  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint. 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 

Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 

Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 
And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 

The  moonbeam  kissed  the  holy  pane. 

And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

ILove  of  Coimfry.] 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  1 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  1 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  marl  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To' the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

0  Caledonia  I  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shag^  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  theflood. 
Land  of  my  sires  I  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  ragged  strand ! 


Still  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene. 

Think  what  ii  now,  and  what  h»th  be«n. 

Seems  as  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left  ; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray. 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrtck  break. 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone. 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

*  Marmion'  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field,  the  fkte  of 
the  hero  being  connected  with  that  memorable  en- 
gagement The  poem  does  not  possen  the  tinity  and 
completeness  of  the  Lay,  but  if  it  has  greater  ^nlta, 
it  has  also  greater  beauties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
strikingly  picturesque  than  the  two  opening  ■tanjcas 
of  this  romance : — 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  9teq>, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone ; 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height ; 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays. 
Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaze, 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 
St  Georse's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung  $ 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  were  barred ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march, 

The  warder  kept  his  guard. 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  border-gathering  song. 

The  same  minute  painting  of  feudal  timet  charao* 
tenses  both  poems,  but  by  a  strange  oversight  Caoon 
seen  and  regretted  by  the  author)  the  hero  is  made 
to  commit  the  crime  of  forgery,  a  crime  unsuitcd  to 
a  chivalrous  and  half-civiUzed  age.  The  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  the  death  of  Marmion,  are  among 
Scott's  most  spirited  descriptions,  llie  former  Is 
related  aa  seen  from  a  neighbouring  hill;  and  the 
progress  of  the  action — the  hurry,  impetuoait/«  and 
confusion  of  the  fight  below,  as  the  diiTerent  armies 
rally  or  are  repulsed— is  given  with  such  animation, 
that  the  whole  scene  is  brought  before  the  reader 
with  the  vividness  of  reality.  The  first  tremendona 
onset  is  thus  dashed  off,  with  inimitable  power,  by 
the  mighty  minstrel:— 

{BatUe  of  Floddmi,} 

*  But  see !  look  up— on  Flodden  bent. 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent.' 

And  sudden  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  Hharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke ; 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
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Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minatrel  tone, 
Annoonoed  their  march ;  their  tread  alone. 
At  timet  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum, 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-ihnme 

King  James  did  rushing  come. 
Scarce  eould  they  hear  or  see  their  foes. 
Until  at  weapon  point  they  close. 
Thej  dose  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
WiUi  sword-sway  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  eavth, 

And  fiends  in  upper  air. 
Lone  looked  the  anxious  squires  ;  their  eye 
Gould  in  the  darimess  nought  descry. 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  Uie  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
AboTe  the  brightcming  cloud  appears  ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  stonn  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  fiw. 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brare, 
Floatmg  like  foam  upon  the  wave ; 

But  nouffht  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flttshed  amain ; 
Fell  England's  airow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  againi 

Wild  mid  disorderly* 

pSfeoJag  feQ  on  the  dasdly  stmnie,  sad  the  apeetaton 
forotd  from  the  sgitatliif  sccoab] 


But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath. 
Mora  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shiSts  in  yolleys  hailed. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed  : 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  chaigmg  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  liall. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  fli^t ; 
Linked  m  the  semed  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darlcness  closed  her  wins 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain-wayes  fh>m  wasted  land* 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  oeaseless  plash, 
While  many  a  broken  band. 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  r^se  the  uniyeisal  waU. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  sonff, 
ShaH  many  an  a^  that  wail  prolong ; 


Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  ffMar, 

And  broken  was  her  shield! 

The  hero  reoeiyes  his  death-wound,  and  is  borne  off 
the  field.  The  description,  detached  from  the  context, 
loses  much  of  its  interest ;  but  the  mingled  effects  of 
mental  agony  and  physical  suffering,  of  remorse  and 
death,  on  a  bad  but  brave  spirit  trained  to  irar,  is 
described  with  much  sublimity: — 

[Death  ofMarmUm,} 

When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  f^  air, 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare : 
<  Where's  Harry  Blount  1  Fitz-Eustaoe  where ! 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare! 
Redeem  my  pennon — chaige  again  t 
Ciy — **  Marmion  to  the  rescue  7" — ^Vain ! 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle  plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again ! 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's : — ^fly; 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring ; 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie : 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field ; 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield : 

Edmund  is  down — ^my  life  is  reft ; 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire — 

With  Chester  chaige,  and  Lancashire, 

Full  upon  Scotlanu's  central  host, 

Or  victory  and  England's  lost. 

Must  I  bid  twice!  Hence,  varletsl  fly! 

Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die.' 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay  ; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 

Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 

And  half  he  murmured — *  Is  there  none. 
Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 

Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst !' 


0,  woman  I  in  our  houis  of  %>i«», 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anfuish  wring  the  brow, 
'  A  ministering  anffei  thou  1 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 
When,  with  the  Daren's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  wide, 
Where  ra^ed  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  ci^ling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  ! — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain-eell. 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-sparic. 
In  a  stone  bason  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letten  say, 

Brint.  toeits.  ptl^dm.  tixink-  sn>i.  prifi. 
iTor.  tl)e.  fcinb.  soul.  of.  Sbuhit  Grefi. 

tlSHho.  built,  t^is.  cross,  an^.  bacU. 
She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supportinff  Marmion's  head  ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  broncht 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fouAt, 
I         To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  ue  dead. 
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Deq>  dnuk  Lord  Marmion  of  the  ware, 
And,  as  she  stooped  his  brow  to  lare-^ 

*  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,'  he  said, 

'  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  mj  head  ?' 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose — 
'  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer  ! 

1  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare ; 
Forgiye  and  listen,  gentle  Clare !' 

•  Alas  !'  she  said,  *  the  while— 
0  think  of  jour  immortal  weal ! 
In  Tain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle.' 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 

*  Then  it  was  truth  !'— he  said — *  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. 

I  would  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  venfeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan, 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 

It  may  not  be ! — this  dizzy  trance — 

Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance. 

And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  I 

A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.' 

Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 

Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

With  fruitless  labour  Clara  bound, 
And  stroye  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound : 
The  monk,  with  unayailing  cares, 
Exhausted  all  the  church's  prayers  ; 
£yer,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  yoice  was  in  his  ear, 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

For  that  she  oyer  sung, 

*  In  the  lott  battky  borne  down  hy  thcjli/twf, 
Where  mingles  voan^t  rattle  with  groana  of  the  dying/* 

So  the  notes  rung  ; 
'  Ayoid  thee,  fiend ! — ^with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand ! 
0  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  si^ 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  dinne  ; 

0  think  on  faith  and  bliss  I 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  haye  been, 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 

But  neyer  aught  like  this.' 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering,  swelled  the  gale, 

And — Stanley  1  was  the  cxy; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dyinff  hand  aboye  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  '  Victory ! 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on  I' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

We  may  contrast  with  tills  the  silent  and  appalling 
dcath-soene  of  Koderick  Dhu,  in  the  *  Lady  of  the 
Lake.'  The  savage  chief  expires  while  listening  to 
a  tale  chanted  by  the  bard  or  minstrel  of  his  dan: — 

At  first,  the  chieftain  to  his  chime 

With  lifted  hand  kept  feeble  time ; 

Ihat  motion  ceased ;  yet  feeling  strong, 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song : 

At  length  no  more  his  deafened  ear 

The  minstrel's  melody  can  hear ; 

His  face  grows  sharp ;  his  hands  are  clenched, 

As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrenched ; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fSiiding  eye 

Is  sternly  fixed  on  vacancy : 


Thus  motionless  and  moanless  drew 
His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu. 

The  *Lady  of  the  Lake'  is  more  richly  ptcturewyie 
than  either  of  the  former  poems,  and  the  plot  is 
more  regular  and  interesting.  '  The  sabject»'  njs 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *is  a  oommoa  Highlmod 
irmption ;  but  at  a  point  where  the  Deighboarfaood 
of  the  Lowlands  afiToras  the  best  contrast  of  maimen 
— ^where  the  scenery  affords  the  noblett  solgecl  ot 
description — and  where  the  wild  dan  is  so  nesr  to 
the  court,  that  their  robberies  can  be  connected  with 
the  romantic  adventures  of  a  disgoiaed  king^  an 
exiled  lord,  and  a  high-bom  beautj.  The  whole 
narrative  is  very  fine.'  It  was  the  most  popnlsr  of 
the  author's  poems :  in  a  few  months  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold,  and  the  district  where  the 
action  m  the  poem  lay  was  visited  by  oonnflwi 
thousands  of  tourists.  With  this  work  doaed  the 
great  popularity  of  Scott  as  a  poet.  '  Bokeby,*  i 
of  the  English  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  was 
sidered  a  failure,  though  displaying  the  utmost  art 
and  talent  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  psM- 
sion.  '  Don  Roderick'  is  vastly  inferior  to  *  RokeS>y;* 
and  '  Harold '  and  *  Triermain '  are  but  fiunt  copies 
of  the  Gothic  epics,  however  finely  finished  in  some 
of  the  tender  passages.  The  ' Lord  of  the  Isles*  is 
of  a  higher  mood.  It  is  a  Scottish  story  of  the  dsjs 
of  Bruce,  and  has  the  characteristic  fire  and  «niiiis> 
tion  of  the  minstrel,  when,  like  Rob  Rov,  he  has  his 
foot  on  his  native  heath.  Bannockbum  may  be 
compared  with  Flodden  Field  in  energy  of  descrip- 
tion,  though  the  poet  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
chronicler  and  antiquary.  The  interest  of  the  tele 
is  not  well  sustained  throughout,  and  its  chief  at> 
traction  consists  in  the  descriptive  i^wera  of  the 
author,  who,  besides  his  feudal  halls  and  battles,  has 
drawn  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  West  Hi|^- 
lands  (the  cave  of  Staffa,  and  the  dark  desolate  gran- 
deur of  the  Coriusk  lakes  and  mountains)  with  equal 
truth  and  sublimity.  The  lyrical  pieces  of  Scott  are 
often  very  happy.  The  old  ballad  strains  may  be 
said  to  have  b^n  his  original  nutriment  as  a  poet, 
and  he  is  consequentiy  often  warlike  and  romantic 
in  his  songs.  But  he  has  also  gaiety,  archness,  and 
tenderness,  and  if  he  does  not  touch  deeply  the  hesxt, 
he  never  fails  to  paint  to  the  eye  and  imaginataoo. 

Totmg  Lochinrar^ 

[Fran  *  Mannlon.*]  I 

Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapon  had  none. 
He  rede  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone  I 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar! 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stooe^ 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none— 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 
'Mong  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  sU ! 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword — 
For  the  |>oor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word-^       | 
'  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war  t  , 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal !  young  Lord  Lochinvar!* 

'  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied : 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide! 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine  I 
There  be  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  fu. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar!' 
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The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup ! 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar — 
'  Now  tread  we  a  measure!'  said  young  Lochinrar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ! 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume. 
And  the  bride>maidens  whispered,  '  Tweie  better  by 

&r 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochin* 

yar!' 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near. 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  sprung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  1 
'  She  is  won  I  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur ; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow !'  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Gnemes  of  the  Netherby 

clan  ; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they 

ran; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lea, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see ! 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  I 

Coronach, 

[From  the  *  Lady  of  tho  Lnke.'] 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

Ue  IS  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountiun. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  ram-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  arc  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory ; 
The  autumn  winds  rusning. 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searcst, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,! 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

Pibroch  cf  Dowuil  Dhu. 
CWriUen  for  CampbeU's  •  Albyn's  Anthology,*  1816.] 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan  Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  t 
Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  Commons ! 

*  Or  torrit  the  hollow  Mo  of  the  hill,  wheie  game  omaDy 

Ilea.  { 


Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky ; 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wean  one ; 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one  I 

Leave  untendcd  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterred. 

The  bride  at  the  altar. 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges ;  ' 
Come  with  your  fif  hting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended : 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded. 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster : 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come ; 

See  how  they  gather! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades. 

Forward  each  man  set ; 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 

ITime,'] 
[From  the  *  Antiquary.'] 

Why  sitt'st  thou  by  that  ruined  hall. 
Thou  aged  carle  so  sti;ni  and  gray  1 

Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall. 
Or  ponder  how  it  passed  away ! 

'  Know'st  thou  not  mel'  the  Deep  Voice  cried, 
'  So  long  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused — 

Alternate,  in  thy  flckle  pride. 
Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  f 

Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away ; 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax. 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

Redeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  brief — 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver. 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief. 
When  Time  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever !' 

[Hymn  qf  die  Hebrew  Maid."] 
[From  •  Ivanhoe.*] 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came. 
Her  father's  God  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  fliuno. 
By  day,  along  the  astonished  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimsoned  sands 

Returned  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answered  keen ; 
And  Zion's  daughters  poured  their  lays. 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  between. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone ; 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways. 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 
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Bat,  pruADt  atill,  though  now  aTiaaei) ! 

When  brightly  ihinei  tha  pronpflrom  dky, 
B«  thoughts  of  Thee  ft  cloudy  icnea. 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  aCoop*  on  Jud&h'a  pftth 

In  shade  and  itorm  Uie  ftequeot  night. 
Be  Thou,  loDg-Boffaring,  alow  to  wrath, 

A  buroing  and  ■  atuning  light  I 
Our  hupa  we  left  by  Babel'a  atreHDI^ 

The  tyrant'a  j»t,  the  Oentila's  100111 ; 
No  cenacT  round  oui  nltu  beams, 

And  mute  ue  timbrel,  trump,  and  horn. 
But  Thou  haat  aaid,  the  blood  of  goat. 

The  fleah^f  runs,  1  will  not  prize; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought. 

An  mine  accepted  aacriGce. 

[Song  from  the  Pirate.] 

Lore  wake*  and  weeps 

While  Beauty  aleepal 
0  for  muaic'a  aoflat  numbera. 

To  prompt  a  theme 

For  Beauty'a  dnam. 
Soft  aa  the  pillow  of  her  alomben! 

Through  groTci  of  palm 

Sigh  galea  of  balm, 
Fire-fliea  on  the  air  an  wheeling ; 

While  through  the  gloom 

Cornea  aofl  perfume. 
The  diatant  beda  of  Sowera  rerealiug. 

O  wake  and  liTe! 

No  dreama  can  inre 
A  abadowed  blin  the  real  eicelling; 

No  longer  aleep. 

From  lattice  peep, 
And  list  the  (ale  that  lore  ia  telling'. 


Scott  retreated  from  poetry  into  the  wide  and 
open  field  of  proae  fiction  aa  the  genlui  of  Byron 
began  to  display  ita  strength  and  fertility.  A  new, 
or  at  least  a  more  finiahed,  oerToua,  and  lofty  style 
of  poetry  was  introduced  by  the  noble  author,  who 
waa  as  mnch  a  mannerist  aa  Scott,  but  of  a  different 
achool.  He  eicelled  in  painting  the  atrong  and 
gloomy  passions  of  our  nature,  contraated  with 
^minine  aoftnesa  and  delicacy.  Bcott,  intent  upon 
the  deTelopment  of  hia  plot,  and  the  cbiralroua 
machinery  of  hia  Gothic  tales,  is  seldom  peraonallj 
preaent  to  the  reader.  Byron  delighted  in  aelf- 
poKraiEure,  and  could  aUr  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart  Bia  philocopby  of  life  was  false  and  perni- 
cious ;  but  tha  aplendaur  of  the  artiat  concealed  the 
deformity  of  hia  deaign.  Parte  were  ao  nobly 
finished,  that  there  was  enough  for  admiration  to 
rest  upon,  without  anaiysing  the  whole.  He  con- 
ducted his  readen  throogh  acenes  of  snrpaaaing 
beautj  and  splendour — by  haunted  stream!  and 
mountains,  enriched  irith  the  glories  of  ancient 
poetry  and  Talour  ;  but  the  same  dark  ihadow  was 
ever  by  hie  aide — the  aame  tcom  and  mockery  of 
human  hopea  and  ambitioo.  The  lententions  force 
and  clcTstion  of  hia  thoughts  and  language,  his 
eloquent  expreasion  of  tendment,  and  the  mournful 
and  aolcmn  melody  of  his  tender  and  pathetic  paa- 
aaget.  seemed,  howcrer,  to  do  more  than  alone  for 
his  want  of  moral  truth  and  reality.  The  maa  and 
the  poet  were  so  intimately  blended,  and  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  both  was  so  touching,  myaterioua, 
.  and  lofty,  that  Byron  concentrated  a  degree  of 
interest  and  anxiety  en  hia  soccessiTe  publie  ap- 
pearances, which  no  author  erer  before  was  able  to 


boatb  Soott  bad  created  the  paUk  taata  foe  ani-  1 
mated  poetry,  and  Byron,  taking  advantage  of  it,  ' 
■oan  engrossed  the  whole  field.  For  a  few  yean  U  1 
ed  as  if  the  world  held  only  one  great  ] — '    ' 


The  chiTOlry  of  Scott,  the  phiJotophy  of  Word*- 
worth,  the  abstract  theorr  and  imagination  cf 
Southey,  and  eren  the  lyncal  beauties  of  Moore 
and  Campbell,  were  for  a  time  eclipaed  by  thia  new 
and  greater  light.  The  rank,  youth,  and  miafor- 
tunee  of  Byron,  his  exile  tiom  England,  the  mys- 
tery which  he  Icned  to  throw  around  hia  history 
and  feelin)^  the  apparent  depth  of  bia  ■ofltrings 
and  attachmenta.  and  his  very  miaanthropy  and    , 


holy  feelings),  formed  a .     .-. 

circumstancea  in  aid  of  the  legitimate  effecla  of  hia 
paasionate  and  graceftU  poetry,  which  is  onpanUekd  1 
in  the  history  of  modern  literature.  Such  *  result 
is  eren  more  wonderful  than  the  laureled  fa 
awarded  to  Virgil  and  Petrarch,  if  we  CODtu 
diflbtence  between  ancient  and  modem  manner^ 
and  the  temperament  of  the  northern  nationi  cotn- 
pared  with  that  of  the  '  sunny  south.'  Bai  the 
spell  yet  broke?  Has  the  glory  faded  into  'the 
common  light  of  day?'  Undoubtedly  the  later 
writings  of  the  noble  bard  helped  to  dispel  the 
illusion.  To  competent  obserrera,  these  works  added 
to  the  impression  of  Byron'a  powera  as  an  original 
poet,  but  they  tended  to  exorciae  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mance fi*om  bia  name  and  history;  and  what  Zhn 
Juan  failed  to  effect,  was  accomplished  by  the 
biography  of  Moore.  His  poetry,  howerer,  !  ' 
always  have  a  powerftal  eOect  im  minda  of  pot 
and  warm  senaibilitiea.  If  it  is  a  '  rank  aawccded 
garden,'  it  also  contains  gloriooa  fhiits  and  [dants 
of  celeatia]  seed.  The  art  of  the  poet  will  be  a 
atudy  for  the  ambitiaaa  few ;  hia  gmiai  will  be  a 
source  of  wonder  and  delight  to  all  who  lore  to  coo- 
template  the  workings  of  human  passion,  in  Mditnle 
and  society,  and  the  rich  effects  of  taate  and  io- 
apiraUon. 
The  ■ 


Uted.    He 


lenta  of  Byron's  life  may  be  briefly  R 
was  bcnn  in  Holies  Street,  London,  a 
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of  Gight,  an  Aberdeecshire  heiren.  The  IsJj'i 
fortane  wm  tooD  squandered  by  her  profiigite  hiu- 
huid.  had  the  retired  to  the  ciC;  of  Aberdeen,  to 
bring  up  her  «on  on  »  reduced  iucoine  of  aboat  £130 
per  umuin.  Tbe  little  lame  boy,  endeared  to  all  in 
■pite  of  hi*  miachief,  mcceeded  hia  grand-uncle. 
William  Lord  Byron,  in  bii  eleventh  year )  and  the 
happy  mother  lold  off  her  eflteti  (which  realiied 
joit  £74,  ITi.  4d.),  and  left  Aberdeen  fbr  Nevitead 
Abbey.  Tbe  teat  of  the  Bjrona  was  a  large  and 
ancient,  but  dilapidated  itmcture,  founded  u  ■ 
priory  in  the  twelilh  century  by  Eenry  IL,  and 
■ituated  in  the  midit  et  the  fertile  and  intereiting 
diitrlct  once  known  as  Sherwood  Foreit.  On  the 
dinolutioii  ci  the  mouMteriet,  It  wu  contered  by 


Henry  VIIL  on  Sir  John  Byron,  iteward  of  Man- 
chester and  Bochdale,  who  converted  the  venerable 
convent  Into  a  castellated  monaion.  The  family 
woa  ennobled  by  Charlea  I.,  in  conaeqnence  of  high 
and  honourable  tery'vxt  rendered  to  the  royal  caoae 
during  the  civU  war.  On  ancceeding  to  the  title, 
Byron  waa  pat  to  a  private  achool  at  Dulwich,  and 
from  theoM  he  wu  aent  to  Harrow.  Daring  hia 
minority,  the  estate  wu  let  to  another  party,  but  ita 
yonthM  lord  occaaionaDy  viaited  the  seat  of  hii 
ancettora ',  and  whilat  there  in  1803,  he  conceived  a 
pasaion  for  a  young  lad;  in  the  nelgbboorhDod,  whoi 
under  the  name  of  Mair  Chawortii.  boa  obtiinad  ■ 
poetical  immortality.  Bo  early  a«  his  eighth  year, 
Byron  fell  in  krre  with  a  timpl«  Scotti^  mijdaa. 


ISaty  Doff;  and  hearing  of  her  marriage,  several 
years  aflerwarda,  was,  he  aaya,  llkeathunder-atroke 
to  him.  He  bad  alao  been  captivated  with  a  boyiah 
love  tor  his  cousin.  Margaret  Parker,  '  one  of  the 
most  beantiftil  of  evanescent  beings,*  who  died  about 
a  ye«r  or  two  afterwardi.  He  was  flneen  when  he 
tnet  Mary  Chaworth,  and  "conceived  an  attach- 
ment which,  young  a*  he  was  even  then  for  such 
k  feeling,  rank  so  deep  into  his  mind  as  to  give  a 
colour  to  an  hia  future  life.'  The  father  of  the 
lady  bad  been  killed  in  a  duel  by  I-ord  Byron,  the 
eccentric  grand-uncle  of  the  poet,  and  the  union  of 
the  yonng  peer  with  Uie  heiress  of  Annesley  Hall 
'would,'  said  Byron,  '  have  healed  fenda  In  which 
Uood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers ;  it  would  have 
joined  lands  broad  and  rich ;  it  would  have  joined  at 
least  OM  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill  matched  in 
years  (she  was  two  years  my  elder),  and — and- 
and — uAatboa  been  the  result?'  Mary  Chawori 
saw  little  in  the  lame  boy,  and  bec&me  the  betrothed 
of  another.  They  had  one  parting  interview  in  the 
following  year,  which,  in  lus  poem  of  the  Dream, 
Bttdo  has  described  in  the  mo(t  exquisite  colotm 
«  deacrlptive  poetry : — 

I  saw  two  bainp  in  the  haes  of  vouth 
Studing  upon  a  hill ;  a  gsntle  bill, 
Oreto  and  of  mild  declivity,  tka  last 
As  'Iwan  the  ops  of  a  long  ridge  of  snch, 


Abbair. 

But  a  moat  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  wDOdK  and  com-fieldg,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Soattsred  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Ariung  from  auch  rustic  rooft  ; — the  hill 
Waa  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  tries,  in  circular  array,  so  fi«d, 
Not  by  the  aport  of  natare,  but  of  man : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Oozing — the  one  OQ  all  that  woa  beneath 
Fair  as  hemlf— but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  waa  beantifbl : 
And  both  were  young— yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
Aa  the  Bweet  moon  on  the  hoiiion'a  veive, 


The  mud  w 


Dthfli 


The  boy  hod  fewer  aommera,  but  hia  hesirt 
Hod  far  outgrown  hia  yeua,  and  to  hta  sjs 
Then  waa  but  one  beloved  faos  on  earth. 
And  that  waa  ahining  on  him. 

This  boyish  idolatry  nursed  the  spirit  of  poetry  In 
Byron's  mind.  He  was  recalled,  however,  flwm  his 
day-dreams  and  dkappointment,  by  his  removal  to 
Triiii^coIkge,Camhridge,ioOctoberl80S.  AtHw- 
mw  bs  bad  teen  an  idle  irregular  scholar,  though 


he  eagerly  devoured  all  aorta  of  learning,  eiceptinB 
that  which  waa  prcscilhed  for  him ;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge he  pursued  the  same  desultory  course  of  study. 
In  1 807  appeared  bit  first  volume  of  poetry,  printed 

at  Newark,  under  tbe  title  of  Hov  of   '-" 

llnr*  were  indications  of  genlna  in 
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TILL  TH£  niSBEVC  TUU. 


!  but  many  errors  of  taste  and  judgment.    The  vul- 
nerable points  were  fiercely  assailed,  the  merits  over- 
looked, in  a  witty  critique  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(understood  to  be  written  by  Lord  Brougham),  and 
the  young  poet  replied  by  his  vigorous  satire,  J^no- 
lish  Bards  and  Scotch  Revievfers,  which  disarmed, 
if  it  did  not  discomfit,  his  opponent    While  his 
name  was  thus  rising  in  renown,  Byron  left  England 
for  a  course  of  foreign  travel,  and  in  two  years 
visited  the  dassic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
resided  some  time  in  Greece  and  Turkey.    In  the 
spring  of  1812  appeared  the  two  first  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold,  the  fruit  of  his  foreign  wanderings, 
and  his  splendidly  enriched  and  matured  poetical 
taste.    *  I  awoke  one  morning,*  he  said,  *  and  found 
myself  famous.*    A  rapid  succession  of  eastern  tales 
foUowed — the  Giaour  and  the  Bride  of  Abydoa  in 
1813 ;  the  Corsair  and  Lara  ip  1814.  In  the  Childe, 
he  had  shown  his  mastery  over  the  complicated 
Spenserian  stanza :  in  these  he  adopted  the  heroic 
couplet,  and  the  lighter  verse  of  S(X)tt,  with  equal 
freedom  and  success.    No  poet  had  ever  more  com- 
mand of  the  stores  of  the  English  language.    At 
this  auspicious  and  exultant  period,  Byron  was  the 
idol  of  the  gay  circles  of  London.    He  indulged  in 
all  their  pleasures  and  excesses — studying  by  fits 
and  starts  at  midnight,  to  maintain  the  splendour 
of  his  reputation.    Satiety  and  disgust  succeeded 
to  this  round  of  heartless  pleasures,  and  in  a  better 
mood,  though  without  any  fixed  attachment,  he 
proposed  and  was  accepted  in  marriage  by  a  northern 
heiress,  Miss  Milbanke,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Mil- 
banke,  a  baronet  in  the  county  of  Durham.    The 
union  cast  a  shade  on  his  hitherto  bright  career. 
A   twclvemonth*s   extravagance,    embarrassments, 
and  misunderstandings,  dissolved  the  union,  and 
the  lady  retired  to  the  country  seat  of  her  parents 
firom  the  discord  and  perplexity  of  her  own  home. 
She  refused,  like  the  wife  of  Milton,  to  return,  and 
the  world  of  England  seemed  to  applaud  her  reso- 
lution.   One  child  (now  the  Countess  of  Lovelace) 
was  the  fruit  of  this  unhappy  marriage.     Before 
the  separation  took  place,  Byron's  muse,  wliich  had 
been  lulled  or  deadened  by  the  comparative  calm 
of  domestic  life,  was  stimulated  to  activity  by  his 
deepening  misfortunes,  and  he  produced  the  Siege 
'  of  Corinth  and  Parisina,     Miserable,  reckless,  yet 
I  conscious  of  his  own  newly -awakened  strength, 
Byron  left  England — 

I        Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more  I — 

'  and  visiting  France  and  Brussels,  pursued  his  course 
along  the  Rhine  to  Greneva.    Here,  in  six  months, 
he  had  composed  the  third  canto  of '  Childe  Harold,* 
and  the  Prisoner  of  ChUIon,     His  mental  energy 
gathered  force  Arom  the  loneliness  of  his  situation, 
and  his  disgust  with  his  native  country.  The  scenery 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy  next  breathed  its  inspi- 
ration: Manfred  and  the  Lament  of  Tasso  were 
produced  in  1817.     In  the  following  year,  whilst 
residing  chiefly  at  Venice,  and  making  one  memor- 
able visit  to  Rome,  he  completed . '  Childe  Harold,* 
,  and  threw  off  his  light  humorous  poem  of  Beppo, 
the  first  fruits  of  the  more  easy  and  genial  manners 
'  of  the  continent   on   his  excitable  temperament 
At  Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Ravenna,  Byron  re- 
sided till  1821,  writing  various  yroT}u--Mazeppat 
I  the  first  five  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  his  dramas 
,  of  Marino  Faiiero,  Sardananaltts^  the  Two  Foscari, 
.   Werner,  Cain,  the  Deformed  Transformed,  &c.    The 
year  1822  he  passed  chiefly  at  Pisa,  continuing  '  Don 
Juan,*  which  ultimately  extended  to  fifteen  cantos. 
I  We  have  not  touched  on  his  private  history  or  in- 
I  dulgences.    His  genius  had  begun  to  *  pale  its  fire  :* 
his  dramas  were  stiff,  declamatory,  and  undramatic ; 


and  the  successive  cantos  of  '  Don  Juan'  betrayed 
tlie  downward  course  of  the  poet* s  habits.  The  wit 
and  knowledge  of  that  wonderfiil  poem — its  pawsnn. 
variety,  and  originality — were  now  debased  with 
inferior  matter;  and  the  world  saw  with  r^oiciag 
the  poet  break  away  from  his  Circean  enchantnaeistB^ 
and  enter  upon  a  new  and  nobler  field  of  ezertioB. 
He  had  sympathised  deeply  with  the  Italian  Gax^ 
bonari  in  their  efforts  for  freedom,  but  a  iCDl  more 
interesting  country  and  people  claimed  his  svpport 
His  youthAil  travels  and  poetical  enthnsiasDa  stiB 
endeansd  the  *  blue  Olympus*  to  his  recoUectiaa,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1823  be  set  sail  for  Greece,  to  aid  ia 
the  struggle  for  its  independence.  His  arraDgemeats 
were  made  with  judgment,  as  well  as  generocity. 
Byron  knew  mankind  well,  and  his  plana  fbr  the 
recovery  and  regeneration  of  Greece  evinced  &  spirit 
of  patriotic  freedom  and  warm  sympathy  with  die 
oppressed,  happily  tempered  with  practkad  wiadom 
and  discretion.  He  arrived,  after  some  danger  and 
delay,  at  Missolonghii  in  Western  Greece,  an  the 
4th  of  January  1824.  All  was  discord  and  ooafaion 
— a  military  mob  and  contending  chiefs — ^turbidenoe. 
rapacity,  and  fVaud.  In  three  months  he  had  done 
much,  by  his  influence  and  money,  to  compoee  difle- 
rences,  repress  cruelty,  and  introduce  order.  His 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  health,  however,  gav« 
way  under  so  severe  a  discipline.  On  the  9th  of 
April  he  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower  whllat 
taking  his  daily  ride,  and  an  attack  of  fever  and 
rheumatism  followed.  Prompt  and  copious  bleeding 
might  %ave  subdued  the  inflammation,  hut  to  this 
remedy  Byron  was  strongly  opposed.  It  waa  at 
length  resorted  to  after  seven  days  of  increasing 
fever,  but  the  disease  was  then  too  powetftil  for 
remedy.  The  patient  sank  into  a  state  of  lethariry, 
and,  though  conscious  of  approaching  death,  caoold 
only  mutter  some  indistinct  expressions  about  his 
wife,  his  sister,  and  child.  He  lay  insensible  for 
twenty -four  hours,  and,  opening  his  eyes  ibr  a 
moment,  shut  them  for  ever,  and  eitpiml  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  of  April  1824.  The  people  of 
Greece  publicly  mourned  for  the  irreparable  loss 
they  had  sustained,  and  the  sentiment  of  grief  was 
soon  conveyed  to  the  poet*s  native  country,  where 
his  name  was  still  a  talisman,  and  his  ^luiy  death 
was  felt  by  all  as  a  personal  calamity.  The  hody 
of  Byron  was  brought  to  England,  and  after  lying 
in  state  in  London,  was  intenid  in  the  family  Tault 
in  the  village  church  of  Hucknall,  near  Newstead. 

Byron  has  been  sometimes  compared  with  Bums. 
Death  and  genius  have  levelled  mere  external  dis> 
tinctions,  and  the  peer  and  peasant  stand  on  the 
same  elevation,  to  meet  the  gaze  and  scrutiny  Gf 
posterity.    Both  wrote  directiy  from  strong  personal 
feelings  and  impidses ;  both  were  the  slaves  of  irre- 
gular,  uncontrolled  passion,  and  the  prey  of  disap- 
pointed hopes  and  constitutional  melancholv;  sind 
both  died,  after  a  life  of  extraordinary  intellectua] 
activity  and  excitement,  at  the  same  early  age.   We 
allow  for  the  errors  of  Bums*s  position,  and  Byron's 
demands  a  not  less  tender  and  candid  constmctiott. 
Neglected  in  his  youth — ^thwarted  in  his  first  lore 
— left  without  control  or  domestic  infloenoe  when 
his  passions  were  strongest — 


I 


Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of 

intoxicated  with  early  success  and  the  incense  of 
almost  universal  admiration,  his  irregularities  roust 
be  regarded  more  with  pity  tiian  repn^enaion. 
After  his  unhappy  marriage,  the  picture  is  dooded 
with  darker  shadows.  The  wild  license  of  his  con- 
tinental life  it  would  be  impossible  to  justify.  His 
excesses  became  habitual,  and  impaii^  both  his 
genius  and  his  strength.     He  struggled  on  with 
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tiDtameil  pride  and  trembling  luaceptibility.  but  be 
had  KlnuMt  eihtuited  tbe  spruigs  of  his  poetry  twd 
Iiii  life ;  and  it  is  too  obfiana  that  the  peitileatiil 
climate  of  Miwolonghi  only  accelerated  an  event 
which  *  few  yean  miut  have  comummated  in  Italj. 


Jjjti  Bfroo*!  Tdmb. 
The  genini  of  Byroa  waa  ai  Tcnatile  as  it  wtu 
energetic.  *  Childe  Earold' and 'Don  Jubd' aieper- 
hapi  tbe  grealeit  poetical  works  of  thii  century,  and 
in  tfie  noUe  poet'i  tale*  and  minor  poems  there  is 
a  grace,  an  intereat,  and  romantic  pictureiquenesa, 
that  render  them  pecaliarlj  fascinating  to  youthAil 
readera.  The  '  Giaonr'  haa  passages  of  still  higher 
deacription  and  fueling — particularly  that  floe  burst 
on  modem  Greece  contrasted  with  its  ancient  glory, 
•nd  tbe  ezqoiaitely  pathetic  and  beautiful  compari- 
lon  of  the  same  country  to  the  human  frame  bereft 
ofUfe:— 

[Picturt  tf  Modem  GrtKr.'] 
He  who  bath  binC  him  o'er  the  dead, 
Fm  the  fini  da*  of  death  is  tied— 
The  Gmt  darlL  day  of  iiathiDgneij<, 
The  hut  of  danger  and  diatrew— 
Before  decay'i  etTaciag  fingers 
Hare  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers. 
And  marked  the  mild  uigetic  air. 
The  rapture  of  repoie  that's  there— 
The  filed  jet  tender  tiaiti  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek— 
And^hut  for  that  sad  shroaded  eye. 
That  fires  not — wini  not— weeps 
Aod  but  for  that  chill  changeless  nro' 
Whose  touch  thrills  with  mortality. 
And  curdles  to  the  gaier's  heart, 
A>  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  draads,  yet  dwells  upon — 
Yes— bat  for  these— and  these  alone- 
Some  momenta — ay — one  treacherous  bi 
He  still  might  doabt  the  tyrant's  power 
So  bii — so  calm — so  softly  seaJed 
Tbe  first— last  look— b^  death  rerealed 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore  ; 
Til  Greece— but  li*iiij"  Greece  no  more 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start— for  sonl  is  wanting  there. 


is  the  loTelinesa  in  death, 


That  hue  which  haunti 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hoTering  round  decay. 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away  I 
Spark  of  that  flame — perchance  of  heavenly  birtli — 
Which  gleams — bnt  warms  no  moi«  its  cherished 
eartht 

The  'Prisoner  of  Cbillon'  ia  also  natural  and  affect- 
ing ;  tbe  story  is  painful  and  hopeless,  bat  it  is  told 
with  inimitable  tenderness  and  simplicity.  The 
rBi/i(yof  the  scenes  in  'Don  Juan'  must  strike  erery 
reader.  Byron,  it  is  well  known,  took  pain*  to  col- 
lect his  materials.  His  account  of  the  shipwreck  ii 
drawn  from  narratites  of  actual  occmrencea,  and  hil 
Grecian  pictures,  feaata,  dresses,  and  holiday  pas- 
times, are  literal  traoacripta  tmra  Ufe.  Coleridge 
thought  the  character  of  Lambro,  and  especially  the 
description  of  his  return,  the  flneat  of  dl  Byroa'i 
efforts ;  it  is  more  dramatic  and  life-like  than  any 
other  of  his  numeroui  painthigs.  Haidee  is  alw  tbe 
mort  captiratiDg  of  all  his  heroinea.  Ui*  GnlDaret 
and  Heooraa,  hia  corsairs  and  dark  myslerion*  per- 

Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes — 
are  monstrosities  in  nature,  and  do  not  posseu  o 
titbe  of  the  interest  or  permaneat  poeUcal  beauty 
that  centres  in  the  lonely  reeidence  in  the  CrcUdea. 
The  Engliah  descriptions  in  Juan  are  also  tar  Inft- 
rior.  'There  is  a  palpable  Gdling  off  in  poeUcal 
power,  and  the  peculiar  prejudices  and  foreed  ill- 
natured  aatire  of  the  poet  are  brought  prominently 
forward.  Yet  eren  here  we  have  occaaionallr  a 
flash  of  the  early  light  that  'led  astray.'  The 
sketch  of  Aurora  Raby  is  graceful  and  interesting 
(compared  with  Haidee,  it  is  something  like  Field- 
ing's Amelia  coming  after  Sophia  Western),  and 
Newstcad  Abbey  is  described  with  a  clearness  and 
beauty  not  unworthy  the  author  of 'Childe  Harold." 
Tbe  Epicnrean  philosophy  of  the  Childe  is  risible  ! 
in  erery  page  of 'Don  Juan.' but  it  is  no  longer  grave,  I 
digniSed,  and  misanthropical:  it  is  mixed  up  with 
wit,  hmnour,  the  keenest  penetration,  and  the  most 
astonishing  variety  of  expression,  from  colloquial 


.  .  of  the  lyre.  ITie  poet  has  the  power  of 
phistopMles  over  tbe  scenes  and  puiions  of  human 
lifb  and  society— disclosing  their  secret  workings, 
and  stripping  them  of  oil  conventional  allurement* 
and  disguises.  UnfortanaCcly,  his  knowledge  is  more 
of  evil  than  of  good.  The  distinctions  between  vir- 
tue and  vice  had  been  broken  down  or  obscured  in 
his  own  mind,  and  they  are  uadistinguishable  in  'Don 
Juan.'  Early  leniuality  had  tainted  his  whole  nature. 
He  portrays  generous  emotions  and  moral  feelings 
— distress,  suffering,  and  pathos — and  then  dashes 
them  with  burlesque  humour,  wild  profanity,  and 
■   In 'Childe  Handd' we  have 


none  of  this  moral  anatomy,  or  its  accompanying 
licentionsnest  i  but  tbeie  i*  abundance  of  scorn  and 
deflance  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  amlntioa  nf 
mankind.  The  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  ace 
traversed  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  desolation  bj 
one  satiated  with  pleasure,  contemning  society,  the 
victim  of  a  dreary  and  hopeless  scepticism.  Such  a 
character  would  have  been  repulsive  if  the  poem 
had  not  been  adorned  with  the  graces  of  animated 
description  and  origioaland  strilungsentiment.  The 
poet's  sketches  of  Spanish  and  Grecian  scenery,  and 
his  glimpses  of  the  life  ai|d  manners  of  the  classic 
mountaineers,  are  as  true  aa  were  ever  transferfcd 
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to  canyass ;  and  the  meditations  of  the  Pilgrim  on 
the  particular  events  which  adorned  or  cursed  the 
sou  he  trod,  are  marked  with  fenrour  and  sublimity. 
Thus,  on  the  field  of  Albuera,  he  coigures  up  anio)- 
age  of  war,  one  of  the  noblest  creations  in  poetry : — 

llmoffe  of  War.'] 

Hark  I  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  f 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ! 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote  ; 
Nor  sared  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  I — the  fires  of  death, 
line  bale-fires  flash  on  high  ; — ^from  rock  to  rock 
Bach  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphuiy  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

Lo !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon. 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fixed,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet. 

In  lunreying  the  ruins  of  Athens,  the  spirit  of 
Byron  soars  to  its  loftiest  flight,  picturing  its  fallen 
glories,  and  indulging  in  the  most  touching  and 
magniflcent  strain  of  his  sceptical  philosophy  :— 

[^Ancient  Oreeee.'] 

Ancient  of  days  I  august  Athena  I  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might!  thy  grand  in  soul ! 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 

that  were  : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Olory's  goal. 
They  won,  and  passed  away — is  this  the  whole  ! 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  1 
The  warrior's  weapon,  and  the  sophist's  stole, 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  sLade  of 

power. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  I  approach  you  here ! 
Come,  but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn  : 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  1 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods  must  yield — ^religions  take  their  turn  : 
Twas  Jove's — 'tis.  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifls  his  eye  to  heaven — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing  I  to  know 
Thou  art  f    Is  this  a  lMx>n  so  kindly  given. 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go. 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not,  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  t 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  wo  f 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies  : 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

Or  burst  the  vanished  hero's  lofty  mound : 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  : 
He  fell,  and  falling,  nations  mourned  around  ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thounands  weeps, 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  Tigil  keeps 
Where  denii-gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 
Remore  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  ? 
Why,  eren  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered 
oelL 


Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  mined  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  uiy  hall, 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lacklustre  eyelen  holc^ 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brooked  control 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  f 


Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son  I 
'All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.* 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  ean&ot  dranf 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  fbeble  sufftren  groaa 
With  brain-born  dieams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  chance  or  fkte  proclaimelh  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  ihons  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  gnttt. 
But  silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever-welcome  tmL 

Tet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  thete  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shors^ 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore^ 
How  sweet  It  were  in  oonoert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  laboufg  li^  I 
To  hear  each  voice  we  feared  to  hear  no  more  1 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  revealed  to  sight, 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sagei  and  all  who  tao^  ^ 
right  I 

The  third  canto  of  *Childs  Harold'  is  more  deeply 
imbued  with  a  love  of  nature  than  any  of  his  pre- 
vious productions.  A  new  power  had  been  imparted 
to  him  on  the  shores  of  the  *  Leman  lake.'  He  had 
just  escaped  from  the  strife  of  London  and  his  own 
domestic  unhappineas,  and  his  converaaliona  with 
Shelley  might  also  have  turned  him  more  itroo^y 
to  this  pure  poetical  source.  An  evening  eoeoe  by 
the  side  of  the  lake  is  thus  exquisitely  ducribed  ^— 

It  is  the  hush  of  night ;  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear. 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen— 
Save  darkened  Juia,  whose  capped  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  :  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good*night  carol  more ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ! 
At  intervals,  some  bird  firom  out  the  brakes. 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment — then  is  stiU. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill — 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  star-light  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  tiiey  infiise 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

A  forcible  contrast  to  this  still  scene  is  then  given 
in  a  brief  description  of  the  same  landscape  dvring 
a  thunder  storm ; — 

The  sky  is  changed  I— and  such  a  change  1  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ve  are  wonorous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  ii  the  li^  ' 

Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  1    Far  along  i 

From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Lei^M  the  live  thunder  1  not  from  one  lone  dead, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  I 

And  this  is  in  the  night :  most  glorious  night  1 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  1  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight— 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
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How  the  lit  lake  shinefl,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  oomes  dancing  to  the  earth  1 
And  now  again  'tii  black — and  now  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hill  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
Ab  if  they  did  rejoice  o*er  a  joung  earthquake's  biith. 

In  the  fonrth  canto  there  is  a  greater  throng  of 
images  and  objects.  The  poet  opens  with  a  sketch 
of  Uie  peculiar  beauty  and  departed  greatness  of 
Venice,  rising  from  the  sea,  *  wiUi  her  tiara  of  proud 
towers*  in  airy  distance.  He  then  resumes  his  pil- 
grimage— moralises  on  the  scenes  of  Petrarch  and 
Tasso,  Bante  and  Boccaccio— and  visits  the  lake  of 
Thrasimene  and  the  temple  of  Clitumnus.  His 
Verses  on  the  latter  have  never  been  surpassed : — 

{Temple  cf  ClUumnvt.'] 

But  thou,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  ciystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river-nvmph,  to  gaie  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  notiiing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  giassv  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes  ;  tne  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  1 
And  most  serene  of  aspect  and  most  clear  I 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters, 
A  mixTor  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters  1 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill. 
Its  memory  of  thee  ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-lilv  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling 
tales. 

The  Greek  statues  at  Florence  are  then  inimitably 
described,  after  which  the  poet  visits  Rome,  and 
revels  in  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  and  Coliseum,  and 
the  glorious  remains  of  ancient  art  His  dreams  of 
love  and  beauty,  of  intellectual  power  and  majesty, 
are  here  realised.  The  lustre  of  the  classic  age 
seems  reflected  back  in  his  glowing  pages,  and  we 
feel  that  in  this  intense  appreciation  of  ideal  beautj* 
I  and  sculptured  grace — ^in  passionate  energy  and 
ecstacy — Byron  outstrips  ul  his  oontemporaries. 
The  poem  concludes  abruptly  with  an  apoe^phe  to 
the  sea,  his  'joy  of  youthful  sports,'  and  a  source  of 
kfty  enthusiasm  and  pleasure  in  his  solitary  wander- 
ings on  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  great- 
ness of  Byron's  genius  is  seen  in  *  Childe  Harold' — 
Its  tenderness  in  the  tales  and  smaller  poema—its 
rich  varietv  in  *  Don  Juan.'  A  brighter  garland  few 
poets  can  hope  to  wear — ^yet  it  wants  the  unfading 
flowers  of  hope  and  virtue ! 

ITKe  Gladiator,'] 

The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power ! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  ot  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  irj  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear. 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing,  but  unseen. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  murmured  pity,  or  loud-roared  applause. 
As  man  was  slaughtered  bv  his  fellow-man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered  t  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  circus'  genial  laws. 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.     Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot! 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  acton  rot. 


I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand ;  his  manfy  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, . 
And  his  drooped  hMd  sinks  graduidly  low: 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him ;  he  is  ffone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  haued  the  wretch 
who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay ; 
T^tre  were  his  youn^  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — ^he,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.    Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  I  Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ii«  1 

Apottrophe  to  the  Ooeatu 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 
From  these  our  interriews,  in  which  I  st<Ml 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  aU  eonceaL 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — ^roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  s?reep  over  thee  in  vain : 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — ^his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan — 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  unooffined,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — ^thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him — ^thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength  he 

wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray. 
And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  haplv  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :  there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  day  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  whidi  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  the^-* 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Cartlutge,  what  are  they ! 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  fn% 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  dejerts :  not  so  thou ; 
Unchan^ble  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  orow  : 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  iJl  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  dime 
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Dark-heaying  ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime-^ 
The  image  of  Etemitj — ^the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  hare  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — the^  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshenmg  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear ; 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

[in  Italian  Evening  on  the  Banks  cfthe  BmUaJ] 
[From '  Childe  Haztdd.'] 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glozy  streams  along  the  alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains:  heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  west, 
MHiere  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity ; 
While  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Rolled  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhfetian  hill, 
Ab  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order :  gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose. 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed  within  it 
glows. 

Filled  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar. 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse: 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till — 'tis  gone — and  all  is  gray. 

[Midnight  Scene  in  Borne — the  CoHienm.'] 
[From  *  MsaftvcL'] 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 

Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.    Beautiful ! 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 

Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  stany  shade 

Of  dim  and  solita^  loveliness, 

I  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 

'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  all-mighty  Rome : 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 

More  near,  from  out  the  Csesars'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appeu«d  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot.    Where  the  Ceesan  dwelt. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levelled  battlements. 


And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  circus  stands 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  I 

While  CsBSw's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  hails 

Orovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up. 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns ! 

[The  Shipicreck.} 
[From  *  Don  Joan.*] 

'Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose' the  frown 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  masked  but  to  assail. 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale. 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep :  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

*  •  * 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 
Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave — 

Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful  yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a  hell. 
And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling  ware. 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed. 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hushed. 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dath 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed. 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew. 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view ; 
But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone. 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  on  him,  and  said, '  Heaven's  will  be 
done  I 

I  can  do  nothing ;'  and  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
But  the  bo^  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart. 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought  that  they  moat  part 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  rused 
His  epres  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed : 
And  when  the  wished-for  shower  at  length  was  eome, 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed. 
Brightened,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  roam. 

He  sQueezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth ;  but  in  vun ! 
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The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay. 
And  looked  upon  it  long ;  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past. 

He  watched  it  wistfully,  until  away 
Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast ; 

Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shirering, 

And  gare  no  sign  of  life,  saTO  his  limbs  quivering. 

IDacripiion  of  ffaidee.'] 
[From  the  nune.] 

Her  brow  was  orerhunf  with  coins  of  gold 
That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair ; 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  rolled 
In  braids  l«hind ;  and  though  her  stature  were 

Eren  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould. 
They  nearly  reached  her  heels ;  and  in  her  air 

There  was  a  something  which  be!q>oke  command, 

Am  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 
Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue. 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whoee  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction ;  for  when  to  the  yiew 

Forth  from  its  raren  fringe  the  full  glance  flies, 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew : 

'TIS  as  the  snake  late  coiled,  who  pouri  his  length. 

And  hurls  at  once  his  renom  and  his  strength. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low ;  her  cheek's  pure  dye, 
Like  twilight,  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 

Short  upper  tip — sweet  lips  I  that  make  us  sigh 
£rer  to  hare  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuaiy 
(A  race  of  mere  impostors  when  all's  done — 

I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal). 

[Haadee  YUta  the  Shipwrecked  Don  Juan.] 

And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came. 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame. 
And  younff  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew, 
!  Taking  her  wr  her  sister ;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two. 
Although  tne  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 
I  Had  all  the  adrantage  too  of  not  being  air. 

And  when  into  the  cayem  Haidee  stepped 

All  timidly,  yet  mpidly,  she  saw 
lliat,  like  an  infant,  Juan  sweetly  slept : 

And  then  she  stopped  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 
(For  sleep  is  awful)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw. 
Should  reach  his  blood ;  then  o'er  him,  still  as  death. 
Bent,  with  hushed  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

'  And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 
I       Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  leaned ;  and  there 
I  All  tranquilly  the  shipwrecked  boy  was  lying, 
As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air : 
But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  fWing, 
Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 
Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it, 
She  drew  out  her  proyision  from  the  basket. 
«  •  • 

And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes. 
And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 

A  lesson  in  her  tongue ;  but  by  surmise^ 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look : 

As  he  who  studies  feryently  the  skies, 
Toms  oflener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book : 

Thus  Juan  learned  his  iJpha  beta  better 

From  Haidee's  glance  than  any  grayen  letter. 


Tis  pleasing  to  be  schooled  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes — ^that  is,  I  mean 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young ; 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  haye  been ; 

They,  smile  so  when  one's  right,  and  when  one's  wrong. 
They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  interyene 

Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  eyen  a  chaste  kiss ; — 

I  learned  the  little  that  I  know  by  this. 

CHaidee  and  Juan  at  the  Feart.] 

Hudee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  bordered  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment — and  appeared  quite  new ; 

The  yelyet  cushions — for  a  throne  more  meet — 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  sun  embossed  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 

Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain, 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendour ;  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain. 
Oyer  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats, 

And  dwarft  and  blacks,  and  such-like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  fayourites — that's 

To  say,  by  degradation — ^mingled  there 

As  plentiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother-of-pearl  or  iyory,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made. 
Fretted  with  gold  or  siWer—by  command. 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  yiands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine — 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

Of  all  the  dresses,  I  select  Haidee's : 
She  wore  two  jelicks — one  was  of  pale  yellow; 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise — 
'Neath  which  her  breast  heayed  like  a  little  billow ; 

With  buttons  formed  of  pearls  as  larse  as  peas. 
All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow. 

And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her. 

Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon  flowed  round  her. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasped  each  loyely  arm, 
Locklcso    so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 

That  the  hand  stretched  and  shut  it  without  harm. 
The  limb  which  it  adorned  its  only  mould ; 

So  beautiful — its  yery  shape  would  charm. 
And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold : 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  light  gold  bar  aboye  her  instep  rolled 

Announced  her  rank ;  twel? e  rings  were  on  her  hand ; 
Her  hair  was  starred  with  gems ;  her  yeil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fastened  with  a  band 
Of  layish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  toIJ  ; 

Her  orange-silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furled 

About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  wayes,  down  to  her  heel 
Flowed  like  an  alpine  torrent,  which  the  nun 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light — and  would  conceal 
Her  person  if  allowed  at  large  to  run. 

And  still  they  seemed  resentfully  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 

To  oflfer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life ; 

The  yery  air  seemed  lighter  from  her  eyes. 
They  were  so  soft,  and  bukutiful,  and  rife. 

With  bil  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 

Too  pure  eyen  for  the  purest  human  ties  ; 
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Her  OTerpowerin^  pnaraoe  made  yoa  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel. 

Her  eyeUwhet,  thoueh  dark  aa  night,  were  tinged 
(It  is  the  oountrjre  custom),  but  in  rain ; 

For  those  laige  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed, 
The  glossy  rebels  mocked  the  jetty  stain. 

And  in  her  natire  beauty  stood  ayenged : 
Her  nails  were  touched  with  henna ;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  tuned  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed,  to  make 
The  skin  reliered  appear  more  fiurly  fair ; 

She  had  no  need  of  this — day  ne'er  will  break 
On  mountain-tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her; 

The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 
She  was  so  like  a  yision ;  I  might  err. 

But  Shakspeare  also  says,  'tis  yeiy  silly 

'  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.' 

Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 
But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 

The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  mi^t  behold. 
Like  small  stars  through  the  milky-way  apparent ; 

His  turban,  furled  in  many  a  graceful  fold. 
An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haidee's  hair  in't 

Surmounted  as  its  clasp— a  glowing  crescent. 

Whose  rays  shone  eyer  trembling,  but  incessant. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite. 
Dwarfs,  dancing-girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet ; 

Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 
The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it : 

His  yerses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — • 
And  for  his  theme — ^he  seldom  sung  below  it, 

He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter. 

As  Uie  Psalms  say,  '  inditing  a  good  matter.' 

[The  Death  of  HaMee.] 

Afiric  is  all  the  sun'n,  and  as  her  earth. 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled ;  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth, 
The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 

And,  like  the  soil  beneath  it,  will  bring  forth : 
Beauty  and  love  were  Haidee's  mother's  dower; 

But  her  large  dark  eye  showed  deep  Passion's  force, 

Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 

Her  daughter,  tempered  with  a  milder  ray, 
Like  summer  clouds  all  silyeiy,  smooth,  and 
fair. 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder,  they  display 
Terror  to  earth  and  tempest  to  the  air. 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But,  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair. 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins. 

Even  as  the  simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 

The  last  sisht  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  ffore. 
And  he  himself  o'ermastered  and  cut  <fown ; 

His  blood  was  runnine  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod  Iier  beautiful,  her  own ; 

Thus  much  she  viewed  an  instant  and  no  more — 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 

On  her  sire^arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 

Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  felled. 

A  vein  had  bunt,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  na 
o'er. 

And  her  head  drooped  as  when  the  lily  lies 
O'erchaiged  with  rain  :  her  summoned  haadmiids 
bore 

Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes  ; 
Of  herM  and  cordials  they  produMd  their  store  t 

But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ, 

lake  one  life  could  not  hold  nor  death  aestroy. 


Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  duU^ 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 

She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seemed  absent  still ; 
No  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead : 

Corruption  came  not,  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope  :  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 

New  thou^ts  of  life,  for  it  seemed  full  of  soul — 

She  had  so  much,  earth  oould  not  claim  the  iHtole^ 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chiselled,  still  lay  there. 

But  fixed  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throws 
O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  uur ; 

O'er  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  throes. 
And  ever-dying  gladiator's  air. 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame, 

Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same. 

She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake. 
Rather  tiie  d^d,  for  life  seemed  something 

A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 

Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  tme 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the 

For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 

She  looked  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye. 
On  many  a  token,  without  knowing  whiat ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  askmg  why, 
And  recked  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat : 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts ;  dull  silence  and  quick  diat 

Wero  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served  ;  she  gave 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watched,  she  turned  her  eyes  away ; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  cherished  in  their  day  ; 
They  chanced  from  room  to  room,  but  aU  forgot ; 

Gentle,  but  without  memory,  she  lay ; 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  f^in  be  weantng 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  waxed  fml  of  fearful  meaaing. 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp  : 
The  harper  came  and  tuned  his  instrument : 

At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp. 
On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent ; 

Then  to  the  wall  she  turned,  as  if  to  warp 
Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re-sent ; 

And  he  began  a  long  low  island  song 

Of  ancient  days  era  tyranny  grew  strong. 

Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 
In  time  to  his  old  tune  ;  he  changed  the  theme. 

And  sung  of  Love ;  the  fierce  name  struck  throu^  tU 
Her  recollection  ;  on  her  flashed  the  dream 

Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  BO  being :  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rushed  forth  from  her  o'erclouded  brun. 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief  1  thought  came  too  quick. 
And  whirled  her  brain  to  miMiness  ;  she  arose 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 
Although  her  paroxysm  ^w  towards  its  cloee  ; 

Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdained  to  rave. 

Even  when  they  smoto  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus ;  at  U^ 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  passed  : 
And  they  who  watched  her  nearest  could  not 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 

Glazed  o'er  her  eyes — ^the  beautiful,  the  black— 

Oh  to  possess  sudi  lustre,  and  then  lack ! 
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She  died,  but  not  alone  ;  she  held  within 
A  Moond  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dawned  a  fair  and  linleM  child  of  iin ; 
But  cloted  its  little  being  without  lisht, 

And  went  down  to  the  graTo  unborn,  wherein 
BlosHom  and  bough  lie  withered  with  one  blight ; 

In  vain  the  dews  of  hearen  descend  abore 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  Iotc. 

Thus  lired — ^thoB  died  she ;  ne?er  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light  or  shame.    She  was  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  thej  ars  laid 

Bj  a^  in  earth  :  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Bnef,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  stajed 

Lone  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  &e  lea-shore  whereon  she  lored  to  dwelL 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 
Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  passed  away ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grare  is  thefe, 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay ; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair ; 
No  one  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

What  was ;  no  dirge  except  the  hollow  seas 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

FIBCT  BTS8HE  8HELLET. 

Febct  Btmsb  Shsllet  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
a  wealthy  English  baronet,  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  of 
Castle  Goring,  in  Sussei,  and  was  bom  at  field 
Place,  in  that  coimfy,  on  the  4th  of  August  1792. 
In  worldly  prospects  and  distinction  the  poet  there- 
fore surpassed  most  of  his  tuneful  brethren;  yet 
this  only  serred  to  render  his  unhappy  and  strange 
destiny  the  more  conspicuously  wretched.  He  was 
first  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford. 
His  resistance  to  all  established  authority  and 
opinion  displayed  itself  while  at  school,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Jievoit  ofltlam,  he  has  portrayed 
his  early  impressions  in  some  sweet  and  toadung 


I       Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  friend, 
when  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did 

I  pan. 

I       I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
!       My  spirit's  sleep :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was, 
l^en  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
And  wept,  I  knew  not  why  :  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  schoolroom  roices  that,  alas  I 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

'       And  then  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around. 
But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes. 
Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny 

ground; 
So,  without  shame,  I  spake — '  I  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weaiy  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check.'    I  then  controlled 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and 

bold. 

And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  firom  forbidden  mines  of  lore ; 
Yet  nothing  thst  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wroueht  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  mi^t  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind ; 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthened  more  and 

more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  m^  mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 


With  these  feelings  and  predilections  Shelley  went 
to  Oxford.  He  studied  hard,  but  irregularly,  and 
spent  mnch  of  his  leisure  in  chemical  experiments. 
He  incessantly  speculated,  thonght,  and  read,  as  he 
himself  has  stated.  At  the  age  of  flfreen  he  wrote 
two  short  proee  romanceib  He  had  also  great  faci- 
lity in  Yersificaticm,  and  threw  off  Tarious  effusions. 
The  *  forbidden  mines  of  lore'  which  had  captivated 
hia  boyish  mind  at  Eton  were  also  diligently  ex- 
plored, and  he  was  lOon  an  aTowed  republican  and 
sceptic.  He  published  a  Tolume  of  political  rhymes, 
entitled  Margaret  NiehoUonCa  Remams^  the  said  Mar- 
garet being  uie  unhappy  maniac  who  attempted  to 
stab  George  HL;  and  he  issued  a  syllabus  from 
Hume's  Essays,  at  the  same  time  challenging  the 
authorities  of  Oxford  to  a  public  controyersy  on  the 
subject  Shelley  was  at  this  time  just  seventeen 
years  of  age  I  The  consequence  of  his  conduct  was, 
that  he  was  expelled  the  university,  and  his  friends 
being  disgusted  with  him,  he  was  cast  on  the  world, 
a  prey  to  the  undisciplined  ardour  of  youth  and 
passion.  His  subsequent  life  was  truly  a  warfare 
upon  earth.  Mrs  Shelley,  widow  of  the  poet,  has 
thus  traced  the  early  bias  of  his  mind,  and  its  pre- 
disposing causes : — "  Refusing  to  fag  at  Eton,  he  was 
treated  with  revolting  cruelty  by  masters  and  boys ; 
this  roused  instead  of  taming  his  spirit,  and  he  re- 
jected the  duty  of  obedience  when  it  was  enforced 
l^  menaces  and  punishment  To  aversion  to  the 
society  of  his  fellow-creatures — such  as  he  found 
them  when  collected  together  into  societies,  where 
one  egged  on  the  other  to  acts  of  tjrranny — was 
joined  Sie  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion ;  while 
the  attachment  he  felt  for  individuals,  and  the  ad- 
miration with  which  he  regarded  their  powers  and 
th&r  virtues,  led  him  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature ;  and  he  believed 
that  all  could  reach  the  highest  grade  of  moral  im- 
provement did  not  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
society  foster  evil  passions  and  excuse  evil  actions. 
The  oppression  which,  trembling  at  every  nerve,  yet 
resolute  to  heroism,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  encounter 
at  school  and  at  college,  led  him  to  dissent  in  many 
things  from  those  whose  arguments  were  blows, 
whose  fiiith  appeared  to  engender  blame  and  exe- 
cration. *' During  my  existence,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1812,  *'I  have  incessantly  speculated, 
thought  and  read."  His  readings  were  not  alwavs 
wdl  chosen;  among  them  were  the  works  of  the 
French  philosophers :  as  far  as  metaphysical  argu- 
ment went  he  temporarily  became  a  convert  At  the 
same  time  it  was  the  cardinal  article  of  his  faith,  that 
if  men  were^but  taught  and  induced  to  treat  their 
fellows  with  love,  diarity,  and  equal  rights,  this 
esurtb  would  realise  Paradise.  He  looked  upon  reli- 
gion as  it  was  professed,  and,  above  all,  practised,  as 
hostile,  instead  of  friendly,  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
virtues  which  would  make  men  brothers.'  Mrs 
Shelley  conceives  that  in  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  *  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  fragile  in  health  and  frame,  of  the  purest 
habits  in  morais,  full  of  devoted  generosity  and  uni- 
versal kindness,  growing  with  ardour  to  attain  wis- 
dom, resolved,  at  every  personal  sacrifice,  to  do  right 
burning  wiUi  a  desire  for  affection  and  sympathy,  he 
was  trmted  as  a  reprobate,  cast  forth  as  a  criminaL 
The  cause  was,  that  he  was  sincere,  that  he  believed 
the  opinions  which  he  entertained  to  be  true,  and  he 
loved  truth  with  a  martyr's  love :  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  station,  and  fortune,  and  his  dearest  affec- 
tions, at  its  shrine.  The  sacrifice  was  demanded 
from,  and  nuule  by,  a  youth  of  seventeen.' 

It  appean  that  in  his  youth  Shelley  was  equally 
indined  to  poetry  and  metaphvsics,  and  hesitated  to 
which  he  should  devote  himself.    He  ended  in  unit* 
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ing  tbem,  bj  no  bm>iii  to  the  adTanUgc  of  hi* 
nxUj.  At  tbe  age  of  eigbtcen  he  prodncol  a 
wild  ■tt^Mtir^l  poem,  Qmtei  Mat,  vritlen  in  the 
rtiTtbai  of  Saaiieft  Tb>l>b>.  and  abaanding  m 
pMaagca  of  gnat  power  and  melody.  Shortly  afto 
thb  be  ■■■«■"■>■<  a  joimg  woman  of  hmnUe  itatiao 
life,  whkb  (tin  fOttber  exaapcnted  bii  paiarta 
'"  ea,  widiont  adding  to  bit  own  happinen. 
lioweTCT.  to  bare  been  frceliQm  pecnniaij 

_. .  and  after  atoor  ootbe  cootinent.  dnrii^ 

wiiieb  be  Tinted  •ome  of  the  more  msgniflcent  acenea 
of  tiwitwriand,  be  wttl«d  !□  the  Ddghbourbood  of 
Wiodaor  Fomt,  uid  in  tliii  woodluid  retreat  com- 
poaed  hia  poem,  AliulBr,  or  Ihe  Spirit  of  Salitwdt^ 
deaigned,  a*  he  itatea,  to  Tepreieiit  a  joiitb  of  im- 
am^pted  beliDg*  and  adTentnrooa  genina,  led  lortb 
bf  an  imagiiution  inflamed  and  purified  tbrongh 
fam3iarit7  witb  all  tbat  ii  exceDeiit  and  majeatic. 
U>  the  coDtemplaUoa  of  tbe  oniTene.  The  mind  of 
hil  hero,  howerer.  becomes  awakened,  and  tbinti 
for  intercoone  with  an  iateDignice  rimilar  to  iUelf. 
He  Kek*  in  rain  for  a  prototype  of  hia  conception : 
aad,  blaated  by  hii  diaappointment,  tie  dewenda  to 
an  tintinielj  grare.  In  tbi«  picture  Shelley  no- 
donbledly  drew  from  bii  own  experience,  tmd  ii 
none  of  hi*  mbieqaent  worki  ba*  he  excelled  the 
deacriptiTe  paaaagei  in  '  Alaator.'  The  copioui  pic- 
toreaqneneai  of  bii  language,  and  the  boidneai  of 
hia  imafinatioD,  are  here  itrikingly  exemplified. 
Tbe  poet'i  tartttDtt  did  not  improve  with  bia  genina. 
Hil  dmneatic  nnbappineM  induced  him  to  leparate 
from  hil  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  and 
tbe  nnfortnoate  woman  afterwirdi  dealroyed  ber- 
idf.  Sbellerwtt  on  thii  account  inbjected  to  much 
oUoquy  aod  miirepreientation,  and  the  cup  of  hii 
miiery  waa  filled  by  a  chancery  decne.  depriTing 
him  of  the  gnatdianihip  of  hii  children,  on  tbe 
KTonnd  of  hii  immorality  and  atbeiim.  He  felt  thii 
deeply ',  and  in  a  poetical  fragment  on  tbe  (uliject, 
he  lUTokei  a  cone  on  tbe  adminiatnlor  of  the  law, 
'by  a  parent'i  outraged  lore,'  and  in  one  Mqnisite 

By  all  the  happy  tee  in  cbiMren'i  growth. 
That  nudereloped  flower  of  budding  yeux, 

Sweetnen  and  udDeH  inlerworea  both, 

Soum  of  the  ■waeteat  hopea  and  laddeat  fean  ! 
Shelley  contracted  a  lecond  marriage  with  tbe 
daughter  of  Mr  Godwin,  author  of  Caleb  Williami, 
and  eitabliihcd  himielf  at  Marlow,  in  Buckingbam- 
ihire.  Here  be  compoied  the  '  Tterolt  of  lalam,'  a 
poem  more  energetic  than  '  Alaitor,'  yet  containing 
the  Mme  allegtraical  features  and  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  i^le,  and  rendered  more  tedious  by 
the  want  of  human  intereit  It  is  honogruble  to 
Shelley  that,  dtuing  his  residence  at  Itariow,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  bii  attention!  to  tbe  poor;  hii 
widow  relatei  that,  la  the  winter,  while  bringing 
out  hil  poem,  he  had  a  leiere  attack  of  ophthslmia, 
caught  while  rislting  tbe  poor  cottages.  Thii  cer- 
tainly itampi  with  reality  his  pleadings  for  the 
human  race,  though  the  nature  of  his  philosophy 
and  opinions  would  hare  derived  them  of  the  highest 
of  earthly  coniolatloni.  llie  poet  now  prepared  to 
go  abroad.  A  strong  eense  of  injnry,  and  a  baming 
deiire  to  redreai  what  ha  termed  the  wrongs  of 
socie^,  rendered  him  miserable  in  England,  and  he 
hoped  also  that  his  health  woold  be  imprered  by  a 
milder  climate.  Accordingly,  on  the  IZth  of  Much 
1818,  he  quitted  this  country,  nerer  to  return.  He 
went  dir«:t  to  Italy,  and  wbilit  residing  at  Rome, 
compoied  his  classic  drama  of  Prnmelhnu  Unbound. 
'  This  poem,'  be  layi, '  was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
monntolnoos  ruins  of  the  Batbi  of  Caracalla,  among 
the  flowery  ghidei  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  Uoa- 
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with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  c 
tion,  were  the  inspiratiwi  of  this  drama,  rio  coaoge  . 
of  scene,  howerer,  could  permanently  aHect  the 
nature  of  Shelley's  spacolatioos,  andliis  'FromeUieat' 
is  as  myitical  and  metaphyseal,  and  ai  darin^y 
sceptical,  as  any  of  hii  pre* ioui  vorki.  Tbe  cardi- 
nal point  of  hii  lyitem  ii  deacribed  by  Hn  Shelley 
HS  a  belief  that  man  could  be  lo  perfectionised  aa  to 
be  able  tb  expel  eril  from  hia  own  nature  and  ftom 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  creation ;  and  the  inbject  be 
loTed  best  to  dwell  on,  wai  tbe  image  of  one  warring 
with  the  eTil  principle,  oppreaied  not  only  hj  it,  bat 
by  all,  even  the  goixl,  who  were  deluded  into  con- 
lideiing  evil  a  neceuary  portion  of  humanity.  His 
next  work  was  Tlit  Coici.  a  tragedy,  pabUihed  in 
1819,  and  dedicated  to  Mr  Ldgh  Hunt  'Thaw 
writings,'  he  remarkj  in  the  dedication,  '  which  I 
bare  hitherto  publiahed,  hare  been  little  else  than 
Tiaioni  wliich  impenonate  my  own  apprebeniiooa 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  Just  I  can  also  perteiTe  in 
them  tlie  literary  defects  incidental  to  youth  and 
impatience  j  they  ore  dreams  of  what  ought  to  be, 
or  may  be.  The  drama  which  I  now  present  \o  yen 
is  B  sad  reality.  I  lay  aside  the  presumptnoos  otli- 
tade  of  on  instructor,  and  am  content  to  point,  with 
such  cokiun  as  my  own  heart  furnishes,  that  which 
hai  tteen.'  Tlie  painting  ii  dark  and  gloomy ;  bnt, 
in  spite  of  a  rerolting  plot,  and  tbe  insane  nnnatnial 
character  of  the  Cenci,  Shelley's  tragedy  ii  ooe  o* 
the  best  of  modem  times.  Ai  an  effort  of  intellBc- 
toal  itrength,  and  an  embodiment  of  human  paaiiaa, 
it  may  challenge  a  companion  with  any  dnmatic 
work  lince  Otway ;  and  it  ii  incompuably  tbe  bst  ' 
of  the  poet's  productions.  Hij  remaining  works  an 
HtlUu;  The  WildiofAOat!  Admuiii;  Rom^imdaaJ 
Htltn ;  and  a  roriety  of  shorter  productians,  wiUi 
scenes  translated  from  Colikroa  and  the  Fawt  of 
GoOthe.  In  Italy  Shelley  renewed  hia  acqnaintanca 
with  Lord  Byron,  Kho  thought  hia  philoMphy  '  bm 
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spiritual  and  romantic'  He  was  temperate  in  hia 
habits,  gentle,  affectionate,  and  generous;  so  that 
even  those  who  most  deeply  deplored  or  detested 
his  opinions,  were  charmed  with  the  intellectual 
purity  and  benevolence  of  his  life.  His  favourite 
amusement  was  boating  and  sailing;  and  whilst 
returning  one  day,  the  8th  of  July  1822,  from  Leg- 
horn (whither  he  had  gone  to  welcome  Leigh  Hunt 
to  Italy),  the  boat  in  which  he  sailed,  accompanied 
by  Mr  Williams,  formerly  of  tiie  8th  dragoons,  and 
a  single  seaman,  went  down  in  the  bay  of  Spezia, 
and  idl  perished.  A  volume  of  Keats's  poetry  was 
found  open  in  Shelley's  coat  pocket  when  his  body 
was  washed  ashore.  Tlie  remains  of  the  poet  were 
reduced  to  ashes  by  fire,  and  being  taken  to  Rome, 
were  deposited  in  the  Protestant  burial  ground,  near 
those  of  a  child  he  had  lost  in  that  city.  A  complete 
edition  of  Shelley's  Poetical  Works,  with  notes  by 
his  widow,  has  been  published  in  four  volumes ;  and 
the  same  accomplished  lady  has  given  to  the  world 
two  volumes  c^  his  prose  Essays,  Letters  from 
Abroad,  Translations  and  Fragments.  Shelley's 
life  was  a  dream  of  romance — a  tale  of  mystery  and 
grief.  That  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinions,  and 
benevolent  in  his  intentions,  is  now  undoubted.  He 
looked  upon  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  visionary, 
bent  on  unattainable  schemes  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence and  supremacy.  His  delusion  led  to  misery, 
and  made  him,  for  a  time,  unjust  to  others.  It 
alienated  him  from  his  family  and  friends,  blasted 
his  prospects  in  life,  and  distempered  all  his  views 
and  opinions.  It  is  probable  that,  had  he  lived  to  a 
riper  age,  he  might  have  modified  some  of  those 
extreme  speculative  and  pernicious  tenets,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  woiUd  have  risen  into  a  purer 
atmosphere  of  poetical  imagination.  The  troubled 
and  stormy  dawn  was  fast  yielding  to  the  calm  noon- 
day brightness.  He  had  worn  out  some  of  his  fierce 
antipathies  and  morbid  affections ;  a  happy  domestic 
circle  was  gathered  around  him;  and  the  refined 
simplicity  of  his  tastes  and  habits,  joined  to  wider 
and  juster  views  of  human  life,  would  imperceptibly 
have  given  a  new  tone  to  his  thoughts  and  studies. 
He  h^  a  high  idea  of  the  art  to  which  he  devoted 
his  faculties. 

*  Poetry,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  essays, '  is  the  re- 
cord of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  hap- 
piest and  best  minds.  We  are  aware  of  evanescent 
visitations  of  thought  and  feeling,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  place  or  person,  sometimes  regarding 
our  own  mind  alone,  and  always  arising  unforeseen 
and  departing  unbidden,  but  elevating  and  delightful 
beyond  all  expression ;  so  that,  even  in  the  desire 
and  the  regret  they  leave,  there  cannot  but  be  plea- 
sure, participating  as  it  does  in  the  nature  oif  its 
object  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  interpenetration  of  a 
diviner  nature  through  our  own ;  but  its  footsteps 
are  like  those  of  a  wind  over  the  sea,  which  the 
morning  calm  erases,  and  whose  traces  remain  only, 
as  on  the  wrinkled  sand  which  paves  it  These  and 
corresponding  conditions  of  being  are  experienced 
principally  by  those  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility 
and  the  most  enlarged  imagination ;  and  the  state  of 
mind  produced  by  them  is  at  war  with  every  base 
desire.  The  enthusiasm  of  virtue,  love,  patriotism, 
and  friendship,  is  essentially  linked  with  such  emo- 
tions;  and  whilst  they  last,  self  appears  as  what  it  is, 
an  atom  to  a  universe.  Poets  are  not  only  subject 
to  these  experiences  as  spirits  of  the  most  refii^ 
organisation,  but  they  can  colour  all  that  they  com- 
bine with  the  evanescent  hues  of  this  ethereal  world ; 
a  word,  a  trait  in  the  representation  of  a  scene  or 
passion,  will  touch  the  enchanted  chord,  and  re- 
animate, in  those  who  have  ever  experienced  those 
emotions,  the  sleeping,  the  cold,  the  buried  image  of 


the  past  Poetry  thus  makes  immortal  all  that  is 
best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  it  arrests  the 
vanishing  apparitions  which  haunt  the  interlunations 
of  life,  and  veiling  them,  or  in  language  or  in  form, 
sends  them  forth  among  mankind,  bearing  sweet 
news  of  kindred  joy  to  those  with  whom  Hieir  sisters 
abide — abide,  because  there  is  no  portal  of  expres- 
sion from  the  caverns  of  the  spirit  which  they  in- 
habit into  the  universe  of  things.  Poetry  redeems 
from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  in  man.' 

The  remote  abstract  character  of  Shelley's  poetry, 
and  its  general  want  of  anjrthing  real  or  tangible, 
by  which  the  sympathies  of  the  heart  are  awakened, 
must  always  prevent  its  becoming  popular.  His 
mystic  ideidism  renders  him  obscure,  and  his  imagery 
is  sometimes  accumulated,  till  both  precision  and 
effect  are  lost,  and  the  poet  becomes  harsh  and  in- 
volved in  expression.  He  sought  to  reason  high  in 
verse — not  like  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Johnson,  'but  in 
cold  and  glittering  metaphysics,  where  the  idealism 
of  Berkeley  stood  in  the  place  of  the  moral  truths 
and  passions  of  actual  life.  There  is  no  melancholy 
grandeur  in  his  pictures,  or  simple  unity  in  his  de- 
signs. Another  fault  is  his  partiality  for  painting 
ghastly  and  repulsive  scenes.  He  had,  however, 
many  great  and  shining  qualities — ^a  rich  and  fertile 
imagination,  a  passionate  love  of  nature,  and  a  dic- 
tion singularly  classical  and  imposing  in  sound  and 
structure.  The  descriptive  passages  in  *  Alastor,'  and 
the  river-voyage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  '  Revolt  of 
Islam,'  are  among  the  most  finished  of  his  productions. 
His  morbid  ghastliness  is  there  laid  aside,  and  his 
better  genius  leads  him  to  the  pure  waters  and  the 
depth  of  forest  shades,  which  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries knew  better  how  to  describe.  Some  of  the 
minor  poems  are  also  imbued  with  a  true  poetical 
spirit,  and  speak  the  genuine  feelings  of  nature.  One 
striking  peculiarity  of  his  style  is  his  constant  per- 
sonification of  inanimate  objects.  In  the  *Cenci'  we 
have  a  strong  and  almost  terrible  illustration  of  this 
original  feature  of  his  poetry : — 

I  remember. 
Two  miles  on  thin  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine ;  'tis  rough  and  narrow. 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock 
Which  has  from  unimaginable  years 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life,  yet  clinging,  leans, 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall — ^beneath  this  crag, 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns ;  below 
You  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm ;  and  high  aboTe  there  grow, 
With  intersecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag. 
Cedars  and  yews,  and  pines,  whose  tangled  hair  '  ■ 

Is  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade  . , 

By  the  dark  ivy's  twine.    At  noonday  here  ' ' 

Tis  twilight,  and  at  sunset  blackest  night.  1 1 

|l 
The  Flight  of  the  Hours  in  *  Promethus'  is  equally  ! ' 
vivid,  and  touched  with  a  higher  grace  —  1 1 

Behold! 
The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I  see  can  drawn  by  runbow-winged  steeds. 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds :  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  ux;ring  their  flight. 
Some  look  behind,  as  fienos  pursued  them  there. 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars : 
Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 
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With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed. 

As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before, 

And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it.    Their  bright 

locks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hai^ :  tJiey  all 
Sweep  onward. 

These  are  the  immortal  Hours, 
Of  whom  thou  di^st  demand.    One  waits  for  thee. 

[Opening  of  Queen  MabJ] 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  1 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  ware. 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderflil ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power, 
Whose  reien  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres, 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul ! 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  lore  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  yeins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 
That  loyely  outline,  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish? 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  I 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralise ! 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o'er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness ! 
Will  lanthe  wake  again. 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  from  her  smile ! 

Her  dewy  eves  are  closed, 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath, 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed : 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 

Around  a  marble  colunm. 

Hark !  whence  that  rushing  sound  f 

'TIS  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore. 

The  enthusiast  bears  at  evening: 
rris  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh  ; 
'TIS  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breeses  sweep : 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  teints 

Are  such  as  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  fairy  queen  I 
Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air ; 
Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  furl. 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light : 

These  the  queen  of  spells  drew  in ; 

She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot. 
And  leaning  graceful  from  the  ethereal  car. 

Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently. 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 


7%eCl(md^ 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  floweit, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  wakeD 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  bnait, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  lau^  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sifl  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blasL 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowen 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howb  at  fits ; 
Over  ear£^and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  liills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountun  or  streaa, 

The  Spirit  he  loves,  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  bine  snule, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountidn  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 
An  estfle  fdit,  one  moment  may  sit 

In  we  light  of  its  golden  wings ; 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe  from  the  lit  sea  bantiib, 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  ^e  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  ury  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleeoe-lika  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  ihia  fw^ 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-lmilt  tnt. 

Till  the  calm  river,  lakes,  and  seas, 

*  *  The  odes  to  the  BkyUrk  and  the  aond,  ia  ttie  oplata  tf 
many  oritics,  bear  a  purer  pofltiosl  stamp  than  any  oChtr  rfhk 
produotioni.  They  were  vrrltten  as  his  misd  promptei,  IMa- 
Ing  to  the  carolling  of  the  bird  aloft  in  the  axnre  ^7  of  Italy ; « 
marking  the  cloud  as  it  a|«d  acroai  the  heavens,  wfaik  he  floitei 
in  hia  boat  on  the  Thames.  No  poet  was  ever  wanMd  by  t 
more  genuine  and  unforced  insplratioii.  Bis  exh^ne  mmUKK? 
gave  the  intensity  of  passion  to  his  InleQcetiial  ponails,  mI 
rendered  his  mind  keenly  alive  to  erery  peroeptSoa  of  (»t«M4 
oljjecte,  as  weQ  as  to  hia  internal  snniiationa  Soeh  a  gill  h, 
among  the  aad  vldasltttdeB  of  human  Ufa,  the  dJaappnitiitt— ** 
we  meet,  and  the  galling  eenaeof  our  own  mistaksiaBd  snvn. 
fraqght  with  pain ;  to  eeoape  inm  such  ha  daliTend  ap  kk 
soul  to  poetry,  and  felt  happy  when  he  shaltsred  hinaeif  &«• 
the  infloenoa  of  human  sympathies  in  the  wilder  mtas  << 
fanpy.'— Jfrr  ShelUjf,  Fref.  to  PocL  Worfts. 
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'   like  strips  of  the  skj  fallen  through  me  on  high, 
Aie  each  pared  with  the  moon  and  theie. 

I  bind  the  Bun't  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  Tolcanoes  aro  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  mv  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

OTer  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roo^ 

The  mountams  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  azdi  through  which  I  march. 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  ara  chained  to  my  chair. 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow ; 
The  sphere-fire  aboTO,  its  soft  colours  wore. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  skj ; 
I  pass  throdgh  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  hut  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  noTer  a  stain. 

The  parilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  conyez 
gleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silentlj  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  carems  of  rain,  « 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
tomb, 

I  rise  and  upbuild  it  again. 

To  a  Skylark. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  neyer  wert. 
That  from  hearen,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still,  and  higher, 
From  the  earth  thou  springest 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingott, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  erer,  iingest. 

In  the  golden  lightening 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
0*er  which  clouds  are  brightening. 

Thou  dost  float  and  run. 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 


The  pale  purple  eren 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heayen. 
In  the  broad  dayMght 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delist. 

Keen  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whoee  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  0T«r- 
flowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee! 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 


Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

Like  a  hiffh-bom  miuden 

In  a  pi3aoe  tower, 
Soothinff  her  loTO-laden 

Soul  m  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  a^nal  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from 
the  view. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy^winged 
thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Bain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 
What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine ; 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal. 

Or  triumphal  chant. 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt-^ 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  f 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  I 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind !  what  ignorance  of  pain ! 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyanoe 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  cxystal  stream ! 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught : 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  bom 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  could  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delight  and  sound. 
Better  thui  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground ! 
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Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  mast  know. 
Such  hannonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
.   The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

[From  *  The  Sensitive  Plant.'] 

A  Sensitive  Plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
'   And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silyer  dew. 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair. 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  ererywhere ; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintiy  rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  from  the  groimd  with  warm  rain  wet, 
And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness ; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
I   Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so  pale, 
I   That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
'   Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

;   And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 

'   Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense ; 

I   And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest. 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
TUl,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 

I   The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up. 
As  a  Mosnad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup. 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
I  Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime. 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom. 
With  golden  and  green  light  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lav  tremulously. 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by. 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and  dance 

With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss. 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across, 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees, 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  a»d  delicate  bells 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels ; 
And  flowrets  which,  drooping  as  day  drooped  too, 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it), 


When  heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smiling  to  heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  lieht  and  the  odour  its  neighbour  shed. 
Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make  dear, 
Wrapt  and  filled  by  their  mutual  atmoephere. 

But  the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  could  give  small  'fruit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the  giver ; 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower; 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower : 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  fall. 
It  desires  what  it  has  not — ^the  beautiful ! 

The  light  winds  which,  from  unsustaining  wings, 
Shed  &e  music  of  many  murmurings ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  afar ; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free. 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass ; 

Th6  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high. 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres. 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears ; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide, 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide. 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam. 
Move  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 

Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear. 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by. 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  from  heaven  above. 
And  the  earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  lore. 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more  deep, 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep. 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  were 

drowned 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ; 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever  impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it— -consciousness ; 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 

Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail. 

And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 

Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive  Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plunt  was  the  earliest 
Up-gathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weaxy  of  its  delight. 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favourite. 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 

[_Forett  Scenertf.] 

[From  *  Alastor,  or  tho  Spirit  of  SditudcL*] 

A  wandering  stream  of  wind. 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded  sail. 
And  lo !  with  gentle  motion  between  banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream 
Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  sails ;  and  hark ! 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar 
With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical  woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 
A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
Is  closed  by  meeting  banks,  whose  yellow  flowers 
For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.    The  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motion  marred  their  pensive  task, 
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Which  nocight  bnt  Tagruit  bird,  or  wanton  wind, 

Or  fklUng  Bpcar-gram,  or  their  own  decay, 

Had  e'er  disturbed  before.    Hie  poet  longed 

To  deck  with  their  briffht  hues  his  withered  hair ; 

Bat  on  his  heart  its  solitude  returned. 

And  he  forbore.    Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 

In  those  flushed  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy  frame. 

Had  yet  performed  its  ministiy :  it  hung 

Upon  his  life  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 

Gleams,  hovering  ere  ic  vanish,  ere  the  floods 

Of  night  close  over  it. 

The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms.    There  huge  caves, 
Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aiiy  rocks. 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  poet's  path,  as,  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  g(Mi,  or  mightier  death. 
He  sought  in  nature's  dearest  h^mt,  some  bank, 
Her  cradle  and  his  sepulchre.    More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate — the  oak. 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms. 
Embraces  the  light  beech.    The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below. 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky. 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang. 
Tremulous  and  pale.    Like  restless  serpents  clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites. 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  gray  trunks ;  and,  as  gamesome  infants'  eyes. 
With  gentle  meanings  and  most  innocent  wiles. 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love. 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs. 
Uniting  their  close  union ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  dav 
And  the  night's  noontide  deaness,  mutable 
As  Shanes  in  the  weird  clouds.    Soft  mossy  lawns 
Beneatn  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyes  with  blooms 
Minute  yet  bcMitifuL    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jasmine, 
A  soul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Through  the  dell 
Silence  and  twilight  here,  twin  sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades. 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen ;  beyond,  a  well, 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above ; 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms ; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  folia^d  lattice  twinkling  fair. 
Or  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  goigeous  insect,  floatmg  motionless, 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 

Hither  the  poet  came.    His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain ;  as  the  human  heart. 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave. 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.    He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves ;  the  grass  that  sprung 
Startled,  and  glanced,  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
An  unaccustomed  presence,  and  the  sound 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  dark  fountain  rose.    A  spirit  seemed 
To  stand  beside  him — clothed  in  no  bright  robes 
Of  shadowT  silver  or  enshrininf  light. 
Borrowed  nom  aught  the  visible  world  affords 
Of  grace,  or  migesty,  or  mystery ; 
Bat  undulating  woods,  and  silent  well. 


And  rippling  rivulet,  and  evenine  gloom 
Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  iot  speech  assuming 
^eld  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  and  it 
Were  all  that  was ;  only — when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness — ^two  eyes. 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  m  the  gloom  of  thought. 
And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  azure  smiles 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursuing 
The  windings  of  the  dell.    The  rivulet. 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.    Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony. 
Dark  and  profound.    Now  on  the  polidied  stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood,  laughing  as  it  went : 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wanderings  crept, 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness.    *  0  stream ! 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound, 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend! 
Thou  ima^est  my  life.    Thy  darksome  stillness. 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulfs. 
Thy  searchless  fountain  and  invisible  course. 
Have  each  their  type  in  me :  and  the  wide  sky 
And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What  oozy  cavern  or  what  wandering  cloud 
Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside,  when,  stretched 
Upon  thy  flowers,  my  bloo^ess  limbs  shall  waste 
1'  the  passing  wind ! ' 

Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  impress 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that  caught 
Strong  uuddering  from  his  burning  limbs.    As  one 
Roused  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move ;  yet,  not  like  him, 
Foigetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent. 
He  must  descend.    With  rapid  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Gray  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  stemmed 
The  straggling  brook :  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope. 
And  nought  but  snarled  roots  of  ancient  pines. 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soil.    A  gradual  change  was  here, 
Yet  ghastlv.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white ;  and  where  inadiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs :  so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.    Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now 
Rolled  through  the  labyrinSiine  dell ;  and  there 
Fretted  a  paSi  throu^  its  descending  curves 
With  its  wintiy  speed.    On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks,  which,  m  unimaginable  forms. 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs,  and  yawning  caves. 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.    Lo !  where  the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags. 
To  overhang  the  world  ;  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams, 
Dim  tracks  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the  verge 
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Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene, 
In  naJced  and  aevere  simplicity, 
Made  contrast  with  the  universe.    A  pine, 
Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  yacancy. 
Its  swinging  boughs  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause. 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl, 
The  thunder,  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams, 
Mingling  its  solemn  song ;  whilst  the  broad  river, 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  rugged  path, 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  Toid, 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winds. 
Yet  the  gray  precipice,  and  solemn  pine. 
And  torrent,  were  not  all ;  one  silent  nook 
Was  there.    Eren  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  mountain. 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks. 
It  overlooked,  in  its  serenity, 
The  dark  earth  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seemed  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror ;  ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms. 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  for  ever  green, 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space 
Of  its  inviolated  floor;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore. 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves  whose  decay. 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rival  the  pride  of  summer.    *Tia  the  haunt 
Of  ererj  gentle  wind  whose  breath  can  teach 
The  wilds  to  love  tranquillity. 


Stamtu  Written  in  Dtjtctton,  near  Napfes. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light. 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds ; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. 

The  city's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strown  ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown  ; 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 

Arises  from  its  measured  motion ; 
How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion  ! 


Alas !  I  have  nor  hope,  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around. 
Nor  that  content,  surpassing  wealth. 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned  ; 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure ; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear. 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

*  A  line  aeems  to  hare  been  Icwt  at  thia  plaoc,  probably  by 
an  orcrdght  of  the  tranaeriber. 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan  ; 
They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  love  not ;  and  yet  regret. 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainless  gloxy  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory  yet 

Lines  to  an  Indian  Air. 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  ni^t, 
W^hen  the  winds  are  breathing  low. 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright ; 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me— who  knows  how  ! — 

To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet. 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark  and  silent  stream. 
The  Champak  odours  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dreana ; 
The  nightingale's  complaint, 

It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  do  on  thine, 

0,  beloved  as  thou  art! 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass  I 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  fail ; 
I^et  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas ! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
Oh !  press  it  close  to  thine  again. 

Where  it  will  break  at  last. 


To 


Music,  when  soil  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone. 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


JOHN  KBAT8. 


John  Keats  was  bom  in  London,  October  S9, 
1796,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfatlier,  who  kept  a 
livery  stable  at  Moorflelds.  lie  received  hisedo- 
cation  at  Enfield,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  ww 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  Most  of  his  time,  how* 
ever,  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his  literary 
talents,  which  were  early  conspicuous.  During  his 
apprenticeship,  he  made  and  carefully  wrote  out  s 
literal  translation  of  Virgil^s  ^neid,  and  instructed 
himself  also  in  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Italian.  One  of  his  earliest  friends  and  critici  wis 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt>  who,  being  shown  some  of  his 
poetical  pieces,  was  struck,  he  says,  with  tlie  ezi>* 
berant  specimens  of  genuine  tliough  young  poetry 
that  were  laid  before  him,  and  the  promise  of  which 
was  seconded  by  the  fln^  fervid  countenance  of  the 
writer.  In  1818  Keats  published  his  Emdymifm^a 
Poetic  Romance^  defective  in  many  parts,  but  evinc* 
ing  rich  thougii  undisciplined  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. The  poem  was  criticised,  in  a  strain  of  con- 
temptuons  severity,  by  the  Quarterly  Review ;  and 
such  was  the  sensitiveness  of  the  young  poet — ^psnt* 
ing  for  distinction,  and  flattered  by  a  few  private 
friends — ^that  the  critique  embittered  his  existence. 
I  and  induced  a  fatal  disease.    '  The  first  effiicts,*  sa^i 
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Shdlej,  '  ue  de«crib«d  to  n>e  to  hcve  rewmtded  in- 
umit;,  uid  it  wu  b;  uiiduotu  witcbiog  that  be  vai 
Kttnined  (Jrom  eOectinK  purpoaei  of  (uicide.  The 
tgoay  at  his  (ufl^ringi  at  len^  produced  Ibe  rap- 


mxen  had  be^n.  aa  wai  too  soon  apparent;  but 

Keata  continued  his  studiel,  and  in  ISiiO  brought 

out  his  second  Tolume — Laaia,  Itabtlla,  The  Eve  of 

St  Agne;  and  other  Poemf.     These  falling  into  the 

hands  of  JeffV^y,  were  criticised  in  the  Edinburgh 

I  Beriew  in  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and  just  appreda- 

I   tjon,  which  must  hare  soothed  the  wounded  fechngs 

I   crfthe  poet,  and,  with  an  author  of  a  more  healthy 

I  and  robust  frame,  would  have  amply  atoned  for  the 

ECTioni  iojostice  that  had  been  done  him.  '  Mr 
eatj,'  says  the  eloquent  critic.  '  is.  we  understand, 
'  still  a  Tery  young  man ;  and  hit  whole  works,  in- 
deed, bear  evidence  enough  of  the  fsuL  They  mani- 
festly require,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  that  can 
I  be  claimed  for  a  first  attempt ;  but  we  think  it  no 
tea*  plain  that  they  deserre  it;  for  they  are  flushed 
all  orerwith  the  rich  lights  of  fancy,  and  so  coloured 
I  and  bestrown  with  the  flowers  of  poetry,  that,  even 
I  while  perplexed  and  bewildered  in  their  labyrioths, 
I  it  Is  impossible  to  resist  the  intoTlcation  of  their 
I  aweetness,  or  to  shut  our  hearts  to  the  enchantments 
I  they  so  larishly  present.  The  models  Upon  which  ho 
I  has  formed  himself  in  the  "  Endymion."  the  earliest 
I  and  by  mnch  the  most  considerable  of  his  poems,  are 
,  obriously  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  and 
the  Sad  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  exquisite 
'  metres  and  inspired  diction  of  which  he  has  copied 
,  with  great  boldness  and  fidelity  ;  and,  like  his  great 
'  originals,  has  also  eontrived  to  impart  to  the  whole 
piece  that  true  rural  and  poetical  air  which  breathes 
;  only  in  them  and  in  Theocritus — which  is  at  once 
I  homely  and  majestic  luxurious  and  rude,  and  sets 
I  before  as  the  genuine  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells 
I  of  the  conntry,  with  all  the  magic  and  grace  of  Ely- 
I  sium.  His  subject  has  the  disadrantnge  of  being 
mythological;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  raised  and  rapturous  tone  it  conae- 
I  qnently  assumes,  hii  poetry  may  be  better  compared 
I  perhaps  to  the  Comus  and  the  ArcadesofMiltro.  of 
which,  also,  there  are  many  traces  of  imitation.  The 
great  distinction,  howeTer,  between  him  and  theae 
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divine  authors  is,  that  ima^nation  in  them  is  i 
ordinate  to  reason  and  judgment,  while,  with  him, 

paramount  and  supreme;  that  their  omami    ' 

images  are  employed  to  embellish  and  rec 
mend  just  sentiments,  engaging  incidents,  and  ni 
ral  characters,  while  bis  arc  poured  out  without 

ure  or  restraint,  and  with  no  apparent  design 
but  to  unburden  the  breast  of  the  author,  and  give 
rent  to  the  overflowing  vein  of  bis  fancy.  There  is 
no  work  from  which  a  malicioas  critic  could  cull 
more  matter  for  ridicule,  or  select  more  obscure,  ui 
natural,  or  atisurd  passages.  But  ve  do  not  take 
diai:  to  be  our  offlce;  and  just  beg  leave,  on  thei 
traiy,  to  say,  that  any  one  who,  on  this  account, 
WDud  represent  the  whole  poem  as  despicable,  must 
either  have  no  notion  of  poetry  or  no  regard  to 
truth.'  The  readers  of  poetry  confirmed  this  judg- 
ment ;  but  their  verdict,  however  grateful,  came  toi 
late  to  save  the  poet     He  was  now  far  gone  ii 

unption.    As  a  last  resource,  he  resolved  to  try 
the  milder  climate  of  Italy— going  first  to  Naples, 
and  fiXHn  thence  to  Rome.    '  He  suCTered  so  much  in 
his  lingering,'  says  Mr  I.eigh  Hunt,  '  that  he  used 
to  watch  the  countenance  a!  his  physician  for  the 
favourable  and  fatal  sentence,  and  express  his  regret  | 
when  he  found  it  delayed.   Yet  no  impatience  escaped  | 
him — be  was  manly  and  gentle  to  the  hist,  and  grate- 
ful for  all  services.    A  little  before  he  died,  he  said  . 
that  he  felt  the  daisies  growing  over  him.'    He  died 
on  the  STth  of  December  1920,  and  was  buried,  as  ' 
hisfrieodShelleyrelstes, '  intheromanticandlondy  ' 
cemetery  of  the  Protestant*  in  that  city,  under  the  | 
pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of  Cestius.  and  the  massy 
walls  and  towers,  now  mouldering  and  desolate,  which 
formed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Borne.    The  cemetery 
is  an  open  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  wint^ 
with  violets  and  daisies.    It  might  make  one  in  lovt 
with  death  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  h 
sweet  a  place.'* 
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John  Keats,  who  was  kfllod  off  by  one  erf  tlqne, 
Just  as  he  really  pramlaed  somethlDg  great. 
If  not  intelllgible,  without  Greek 
CoDtrlved  to  talk  about  the  goda  of  late, 
Much  at  thfliy  might  have  boen  supposed  to  speak. 
Poor  fellow !  His  was  an  untoward  fate ; 
TiB  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fleiy  partlole. 
Should  let  itself  be  muffed  out  by  an  articia 


It  was  the  misfortune  of  Keats,  as  a  poet,  to  be 
either  extravagantly  praised  or  unmerofully  con- 
demned.   The  former  was  owing  to  the  generous 
partialities  of  friendship,  somewhat  obtrusiyely  dis- 
played ;  the  latter,  in  some  degree,  to  resentment  of 
that  friendship,  connected  as  it  was  with  party  poli- 
tics and  peculiar  yiews  of  society  as  well  as  of  poetry. 
In  the  one  case  his/au/to,  and  in  the  other  his  merits, 
were  entirely  overlooked.    An  intenral  of  more  than 
twenty  ^ears  should  have  dispelled  these  illusions 
and  prejudices.    Keats  was  a  true  poet :  he  had  the 
creative  fancy,  the  ideal  enthusiasm,  and  the  nervous 
susceptibility  of  the  poetical  temperament    If  we 
consider  his  extreme  youtli  and  d^cate  health,  his 
solitary  and  interesting  self-instruction,  the  severity 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  hit  hostile  and 
powerful  critics,  and,  above  all,  the  original  richness 
and  picturesqueness  of  his  conceptions  and  imageiy, 
even  when  they  run  to  waste,  he  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the   young  self-taught  poets. 
Michael  Bruce  or  Henry  Kirke  White  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  him :  he  is  more  like 
the  Milton  of  *  Lycidas,'  or  the  Spenser  of  the  *  Tears 
of  the  Muses.'     What  easy,  finished,  statuesque 
beauty  and  classic  expression,  for  example,  arc  dis- 
played in  this  picture  of  Saturn  and  Thea ! — 

{^Saturn  and  Thea.] 

[Prom  *  Hyperion.'] 

Beep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom, 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eye's  one  star, 

Sat  gray-haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair  ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.    No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  one  light  seed  from  the  feathered  grass, 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade  :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Pressed  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin  sand  large  footmarks  went 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  strayed. 

And  slept  there  since.    Upon  the  sodden  ground 

His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 

Unsceptred ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed  ; 

While  his  bowed  head  seemed  listening  to  the  earth, 

His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 
It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 

But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 

Touched  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 

With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 

She  was  a  goddess  of  the  infant  world ; 

By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 

Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  hare  ta'cn 

Achilles  by  the  hair,  and  bent  his  neck ; 

Or  with  a  finger  stayed  Ixion's  wheel. 

Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx, 

Pedestaled  haply  in  a  palace  court. 

When  sages  looked  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 

But  oh !  how  unlike  marble  was  that  face ! 

How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 

playfully  and  wittily,  in  his  Don  Juan,  to  the  death  of  the 
young  poet  :— 


Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self  I 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  r^atd. 

As  if  calamity  had  but  begun ; 

As  if  the  vanward  clouds  oi  eyil  days 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

Was,  with  its  stored  thunder,  labouring  up. 

One  hand  she  pressed  upon  that  aching  spot 

Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there^ 

Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  nain ; 

The  other  upon  Saturn's  boided  necx 

She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spake 

In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ  tone ; 

Some  mourning  words,  whidi  in  our  feeble  tongue 

Would  come  in  these  like  accents— 0 1  how  frail. 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods ! — 

'Saturn,  look  upl  though  wherefore,  poor  old 

king? 
I  cannot  say,  "  0  wherefore  sleepest  thou!" 
For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not  thus  afflicted  for  a  god ; 
And  ocean,  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise. 
Has  from  thy  sceptre  passed,  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoaiy  majesty. 
Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  commandt 
Rumbles  reluct^t  o'er  our  fallen  house ; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 
Scorches  and  bums  our  once  serene  domain. 
0  aching  time !  0  moments  big  as  years  I 
All,  as  ye  pass,  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth. 
And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  sleep  on  I  0,  thoughtless,  why  did  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude! 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes! 
Saturn,  sleep  on  I  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep.' 

As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer  night, 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods. 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stan. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir. 
Save  fix>m  one  gradual  solituy  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off, 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave ; 
So  came  these  words  and  went. 

The  antique  grace  and  solemnity  of  passages  like 
this  must  be  felt  by  every  reader  of  poetry.    The 
chief  defects  of  Keats  are  his  want  of  distinctDeu 
and  precision,  and  the  carelessness  of  his  vtyla 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  even  affectation  ia 
his  disregard  of  order  and  regularity ;  and  he  heaps 
up  images  and  conceits  in  sudi  profhsion,  tf»*tr  they 
often  form  grotesque  and  absurd  oombinationfl,  whidi 
fatigue  the  reader.    Deep  feeling  and  passioo  are 
rarely  given  to  yomig  poets  redolent  of  fimcy  and 
warm  from  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  authora.    The 
difilculty  with  which  Keats  had  masterod  the  daaiic 
mythology  gave  it  an  undue  importance  in  his  mind : 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  would  have  harmooised 
its  materials,  and  shown  him  the  beauty  of  chaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  style— the  last  bat  the  greatesi 
advantage  of  classic  studies.     In  poets  like  Gray, 
Kogers,  and  Campbell,  we  see  the  ultimate  eflfects  of 
this  taste;  in  Keats  we  have  only  the  materials^ 
unselected,  and  often  shapelesa     His  imaginatioo 
was  prolific  of  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  but 
the  judgment  was  wanting   to   symmetrise   and 
arrange  them,  assigning  to  each  its  due  proportion 
and  iU  proper  place.    His  fragments,  however,  aie 
the  fragments  of  true  genius — ^rich,  origiDsl,  and 
various ;  and  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  is  right  in  his  opmion, 
that  the  poems  of  Keats,  with  all  their  defects,  will 
be  the  '  sure  companions  in  field  and  grove*  of  those 
who  love  to  escape  'out  of  the  strife  of  commoQ- 
places  into  the  haven  of  solitude  and  imay^natj^m.* 
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{The  Lady  Madeline  ai  her  Devotion*.'} 
[From  the  *  Ef«  of  6t  AgOM.*] 

Oat  went  the  taper  m  she  hurried  in ; 
Its  little  smoke  in  p&llid  moonshine  died : 
She  cloeed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air  and  risions  wide : 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  wo  betide  I 
But  to  her  heart  her  heart  was  roluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  Tain,  and  die  heart-stifled  in  her  dell. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quunt  device 
Innumerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  djes. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep  damasked  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  gloiy  like  a  saint : 
She  seedied  a  splendid  angel  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven ;  Poiphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  nee  from  mortal  taint. 

[ITymn  to  PanJ] 
[From '  Eodymion.'] 

O  thou  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang 

From  jagged  truiiks,  and  orershadoweth 

Etenal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 

Of  unseen  flower*  m  heavy  peacefulness ; 

Who  loTost  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 

Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 

And  through  whose  solemn  hours  dost  sit  and  hearken 

Tlie  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 

In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 

The  pivy  hemlock  to  strange  oveisrowth. 

Bethinking  thee  how  melancholy  loath 

Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now, 

By  thy  love's  milky  brow, 

Bt  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran. 

Hear  us,  great  Pan  I 

O  thoQ  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet  turtles 
Passion  th«ir  voices  oooingly  'mong  myrtles. 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  Uiine  enmossed  realms :  O  thou  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripened  fruitage ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  Tillage  leas 
Their  fairest  blossomed  bc«ns  and  poppied  corn ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unoom, 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness ;  pent-up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings ;  yc*,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near. 
By  every  wmd  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  diTine  I 

Thou  to  whiom  everj  fawn  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  serrice ;  whether  to  surprise 
Hie  squatted  haie  while  in  half-sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  rscged  precipices  flit 
To  saTe  poor  Umbkins  from  the  eagle's  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewudsrad  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tnad  breathless  sound  the  frothy  main. 


And  gather  up  all  fancifuUest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells. 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silTery  oak-apples,  and  fir  cones  brown — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring. 
Hear  us,  0  satyr  king ! 

0  hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears, 
While  OTOr  and  anon  to  his  Hhom  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleatine :  winder  of  the  horn, 
When  snouted  wild  boars  routing  tender  com 
Aneer  our  huntsmen :  breather  round  our  farms, 
To  Keep  off  mildews  and  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds. 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds. 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors : 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge — see. 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows ! 

Pe  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
C!onception  to  the  Tery  bourne  of  heaven. 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain :  be  still  the  leaven, 
That,  Bpreadinff  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth. 
Gives  it  a  tou<£  ethereal — a  new  birth : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown — ^but  no  more :  we  humblr  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads  lowly  bending. 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Paean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lyoean ! 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk : 
'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thv  happy  lot 
But  beine  too  happy  in  thy  happiness. 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

0  for  a  draught  of  Tintace,  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  dcep-delTod  earth. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 

Dance  and  ProTencal  song  and  sun-burnt  mirth ! 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south. 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  flu  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaTos  hast  noTer  known. 
The  weariness,  the  foTor,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies  ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs ; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Loto  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away !  away !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee 
Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 

But  on  the  Tiewless  wings  of  Poesy, 
Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
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Already  with  thee  I  tender  is  the  night, 
And  haply  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne 
CluBterod  around  by  all  her  stany  fays ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 
Sare  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  rerdurous  blooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  gnwy  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  yiolets  corered  up  in  leaves ; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  haye  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad  " 
In  such  an  ecstacy  I 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  Tain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  dars  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  selr-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faezy  lands  &rlom. 

Forlorn  I  the  reiy  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu!  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  hill-stream. 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
^  In  the  next  valley's  glades : 
Was  it  a  vision  or  a  waking  dream? 
Fled  is  that  music : — do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

2h  Aviumn. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  ana  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves 
run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 
For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  f 

Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thj  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 


Where  are  the  songs  of  spring  1    Ay,  where  are  they  t 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too. 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft  dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  frx>m  hilly  bonm ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  from  the  skies. 

Sonnets. 
[On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Hamer.3 
Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne: 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — ^and  ul  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  wiUi  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

[The  Hunuin  Seuona] 
Four  seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year ; 
There  are  four  seasons  In  the  mind  of  man : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  dear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 
Spring's  honied  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  lores 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven :  quiet  coves 
His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wiwg» 
He  furleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness — ^to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature. 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

[On  England.] 
Happy  is  England !  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent ; 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne. 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  wordling  meant. 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughters ; 
Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me ; 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging : 
Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing, 
And-  float  with  them  about  their  summer  waten. 

Lines, 
['  The  poot  Keats  walked  in  the  Highlands,  not  with  the 
JoyonoiesB,  the  raptun,  of  the  young  Roiuwan,  hot  in  that 
hallowed  pleasure  of  the  soul  which,  in  its  fuln««,  is  akin  to 
pain.  The  following  extract  of  a  poem,  not  puhliAed  fn  his 
works,  proves  hia  intensity  of  fooling,  even  to  the  dnad  of 
martnfa  It  was  written  whOe  on  hit  journey,  soon  after  his 
pllgrinuige  to  the  Urthidaoe  of  Bums,  not  for  the  gaae  of  the 
world,  but  as  a  record  for  himielf  of  the  temper  of  his  mind  at 
the  time.  It  is  a  aure  index  to  the  more  scrloias  traito  la  bis 
eharooter ;  but  Keate,  neither  in  writing  nor  In  qnakii«,  oookl 
affect  a  sentlmont— hia  gentle  q>lrit  knew  not  how  to  coanter> 
MV—Jfag  Monthly  Magazine,  IBtt} 

There  is  a  charm  in  footing  slow 

Across  a  silent  plain. 
Where  patriot  battle  has  been  fought. 

Where  gloiy  had  the  gain : 
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There  is  a  pleMure  on  the  heath, 

Where  Druids  old  have  been, 
Where  mantleB  gny  have  rustled  bj, 

And  swept  the  nettles  green : 
There  is  a  joy  in  every  spot, 

Made  known  in  days  of  old, 

New  to  the  feet,  although  each  tale 

A  hundred  times  be  told. 
•  *  * 

Ay,  if  a  madman  could  have  leave 

To  pass  a  healthful  day, 

To  tell  his  forehead's  swoon  and  faint 

When  first  began  decay. 
«  •  • 

One  hour  half  idiot  he  stands 

By  mossy  waterfall. 
But  in  the  very  next  he  reads 

His  soul's  memoriaL 
He  reads  it  on  the  mountain's  height. 

Where  chance  he  may  sit  down 
Upon  roueh  marble  diadem — 

That  hill's  eternal  crown ! 
Yet  be  his  anchor  e'er  so  fast. 

Room  is  there  for  a  prayer, 
That  man  may  never  lose  his  mind 

On  mountains  black  and  b^re. 
That  he  may  stray,  league  afler  league, 

Some  great  birthplace  to  find, 
And  keep  his  vision  clear  from  speck. 

His  inward  sight  unblind! 

DR  RiXIINALD  HEBER. 

I  Dr  Reginald  Heber,  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was 
bom  AprU  21,  1783,  at  Malpas  in  Cheshire,  where 
his  father  had  a  living.  In  hiB  seventeenth  year 
he  was  admitted  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  dassical  at- 
tainments. In  1802  he  obtained  the  university  prize 
for  Latin  hexameters,  his  subject  being  the  Carmen 
Seeulare.  Applying  himself  to  English  verse,  Heber, 
in  1803,  composed  his  poem  of  Palestine,  which 
has  been  considered  the  best  prize  poem  the  uni- 
versity has  ever  produced.  Farts  of  it  were  set  to 
music ;  and  it  had  an  extensive  sale.  Previous  to 
its  recitation  in  the  theatre  of  the  university,  the 
young  author  read  it  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  on  a 
visit  to  Oxford;  and  Scott  observed,  that  in  the 
verses  on  Solomon's  temple,  one  striking  circum- 
stance had  escaped  him — namely,  that  no  tools  were 
used  in  its  construction.  Reginald  retired  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  returned 
witli  the  beautiful  lines — 

No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung ; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 
Mi^estic  silence  I 

His  pietore  of  Palestine,  in  its  now  fallen  and  deso- 
late state,  if  p^hetic  and  beautiful : — 

Refl  of  th^  sons,  an&id  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widowed  queen  I  forgotten  Sion,  mourn ! 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne, 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone? 
While  suns  unblessed  their  angry  lustre  fling. 
And  wayworn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring! 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy  viewed  t 
Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kings  subdued  t 
No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate ; 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  temple  wait ; 
No  prophet-bards,  the  fflitterins  courts  among, 
Waxe  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  song : 
But  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want  are  there. 
And  the  quick-dartine  eye  of  restless  Fear, 
While  cold  Oblivion,  °mid  thy  ruins  laid. 


He  has  also  given  a  striking  sketch  of  the  Druses, 
the  hardy  mountain  race  descended  from  the  Cru- 
saders : — 

Fierce,  hardy,  proud,  in  conscious  freedom  bold. 
Those  stormy  seats  the  warrior  Druses  hold ; 
From  Norman  blood  their  lofty  line  they  trace. 
Their  lion-oourage  proves  their  generous  race. 
They,  only  they,  while  all  around  them  kneel 
In  sullen  homage  to  the  Thracian  steel, 
Teach  their  pale  despot's  waning  moon  to  fear 
The  patriot  terrors  of  the  mountain  spear. 
Yes,  valorous  chiefs,  while  yet  your  sabres  shine, 
The  native  guard  of  feeble  Palestine, 
O,  ever  thus,  by  no  vain  boast  dismayed. 
Defend  the  birthright  of  the  cedar  shade ! 
What  though  no  more  for  you  the  obedient  gale 
Swells  the  white  bosom  of  the  Tyrian  sail ; 
Though  now  no  more  your  elittering  marts  unfold 
Sidonian  dyes  and  Lusitanian  gold ; 
Though  not  for  you  the  pale  and  sickly  slave 
Foigets  the  light  in  Ophii's  wealthy  cave ; 
Yet  yours  the  lot,  in  proud  contentment  blest. 
Where  cheerful  labour  leads  to  tranquil  rest. 
No  robber-ra^  the  ripening  harvest  knows ; 
And  unrestramed  the  generous  vintage  flows : 
Nor  less  your  sons  to  manliest  deeds  aspire ; 
And  Asia's  mountains  glow  with  Spartan  fire. 

So  when,  deep  sinking  in  the  rosy  main. 
The  western  sun  forsakes  the  Syrian  plain. 
His  watery  ravs  refracted  lustre  shed. 
And  pour  their  latest  light  on  Carmel's  head. 

Yet  shines  your  praise,  amid  surrounding  gloom. 
As  the  lone  lamp  that  trembles  in  the  tomo ; 
For  few  the  souls  that  spurn  a  tyrant's  chain. 
And  small  the  bounds  of  freedom's  scanty  reign. 

While  his  poem  of  'Palestine'  was  universally 
admired,  and  all  looked  forward  to  the  maturity  of 
a  genius  so  rich  in  promise,  Heber  continued  his 
studies  w^  unabated  industry.  He  made  consider- 
able progress  in  mathematics  and  in  the  higher 
classics.  In  1805  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  and 
the  same  year  gained  the  prize  for  the  English 
essay ;  the  subject,  Tlu  Sense  of  Honour.  He  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls  college,  and 
soon  after  went  abroad,  travelling  over  Germany, 
Russia,  and  the  Crimea.  On  his  return  he  took 
his  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Oxford.  He  appeared  again 
as  a  poet  in  1809,  his  subject  being  Europe,  or  Lines 
on  the  Present  War,  The  struggle  in  Spain  formed 
the  predominating  theme  of  Heber's  poem.  He  was 
now  presented  to  the  living  of  Hodnet ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of  Dr 
Shipley,  dean  of  St  Asaph.  The  duties  of  a  parbh 
pastor  were  discharged  by  Heber  with  unosten- 
tatious fidelity  and  application.  He  also  applied 
his  vigorous  intellect  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and 
in  1815  preached  the  Bampton  Lecture,  the  subject 
selected  by  him  for  a  course  of  sermons  being  the 
Personality  and  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter. 
He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Review  J  and  in  1822  he  wrote  a  copious  life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  a  review  of  his  writings  for 
a  complete  edition  of  Taylor's  works.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected,  by  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  preacher  to  tiieir  society.  Here  he  had  cham- 
bers in  London,  an  addition  of  about  £600  to  his 
yearly  income,  and  his  duty  was  only  preaching 
thirteen  sermons  in  the  year.  An  office  so  honour- 
able, from  the  high  character  and  talents  of  the 
electors,  and  the  eminent  persons  by  whom  it  has 
been  held,  is  usually  considered  a  stepping-stone  to 
a  bishopric.  To  this  honour  in  its  highest  form — 
that  of  a  spiritual  peer  of  the  realm—Heber  might 
nnw  have  looked  forward  with  confidence :  but  a 
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■tiODg  senM  of  duty  and  deiire  of  Cbiiitiui  twefnl' 
aeu  prerented  tlie  prospect  being  reaUicd.  It  iru 
nadet  nu^  feelings,  and  contnu7  to  the  adrice  of 
prudent  fHends,  Uiat  be  accepted,  in  IB23.  the  difB- 
colt  tMk  of  ta>hop  of  Calcutta.    With  his  famU; 


he  arrired  uttlj  at  hia  deatLnation  on  the  10th  of 

October  1  and  no  man  conld  hare  entered  on  his  mia- 

lion  with  a  more  Christian  or  apoattdic  ipirit.  During 

I   the  eniuing  year,  he  wa«  engaged  in  Tisiting  the 

I   tereral  European  stations  in  Bengal  and  tbe  upper 

»  of  Hindoeton.    In  January  183ff  he  made 


In  May  1825  be  held  bu  episcopal 
bay.  Dnnng  this  progress  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  two  central  schools.  He  also  risited  the  Deccan, 
Ceylon,  and  Madnu,  on  bis  return  to  Bengal,  per- 
forming at  eatJi  station  tbe  active  duties  of  liis 
sacred  office.  His  whole  en^pcs  appear  to  have 
been  derotad  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
the  East  In  1826  ttia  bUhop  made  a  journey  to 
TraTencoT«,  accompanied  by  the  Rer.  Mr  Doran,  of 
the  Church  Miasionaiy  Society.  lie  preached,  con- 
firmed, Mid  visited  hu  Christian  commnnitiei  with 
hit  nnia)  aSMJon  and  ardour.  On  the  Ist  of  April 
he  arrived  at  Itichiuopoly,  and  liad  twice  serrice  on 
the  day  fidlowing.  Be  went  the  next  day,  Monday, 
at  tlx  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  native 
Christiani  ui  the  fort,  and  attend  dirine  service. 
~le  then  returned  to  tbe  home  of  a  fHcnd,  and  went 


entered  tbe  room,  and  found  the  bishop  de«d  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bath.  Medical  aasiataiice  w>«  aj^ied, 
but  erciy  eSbrt  prore^  IneBectnal;  death  bad  been 
caused  by  apofiesj.  Tbe  loM  of  ao  TalnaUe  a 
public  man,  equal^  beloved  and  venerated,  was 
mourned  by  bH  rlaiins.  and  every  honoor  waa  paid 
to  hia  memray.  Much  might  have  been  antlcinted, 
trwa  tbe  leal  and  learning  of  Ileber,  in  elnddation 
of  tbe  antiquitiea  of  India,  and  the  moral  and  rell- 
ffioD*  improvement  of  ita  people,  bad  his  valuable 
hf^  been  (pared.  At  tbe  tune  of  hia  death  be  was 
only  in  hij  fer^-thild  year— a  periud  too  short  to 
have  developed  thoae  talenU  and  virtue*  which,  u 


one  of  Itia  admiref*  id  India  remarked,  rendend  his 
courae  in  lifb,  fhnn  the  moment  that  he  waa  erowncd 
with  academical  bonoura  till  tbe  day  of  hia  doth, 
one  track  of  light,  the  admiration  cC  Britain  and  of 
India.  The  widow  itf  Dr  Heber  has  published  a  Me- 
moir of  bia  Life,  with  selectiona  fiom  his  letten; 
and  also  a  Narrative  of  hi*  Joaraej  tlmmgfa  the 
Upper  Frovincea  of  India  from  Calentia  to  Bonhaj. 
In  these  wnka  the  excdkot  prelate  b  teen  to  gnat 
advaotue,  a*  an  scnte  and  lively  obaerver,  graphic 
in  hi*  deacriptioas  both  of  aeenery  and  nuuutoa, 
and  everywhere  animated  with  fedinga  of  Chriatim 
zeal  and  benevolence.  As  a  poet^  Hd«r  ia  ahraya 
degant,  and  often  striking.  His  hymna  are  pera- 
liariy  toodiing  and  impressive,  and  modcal  in  veni- 
flcation.  Tbe  higheat  hmonra  of  tbe  tyre  be  pro* 
bably  never  could  have  attained ',  for  he  is  <k4aait 
iginali^,  and  1*  more  ibetorical  than  paaaionate 


Paacyct^  Uie  Red  Sea. 
(Pram  •  Pikiltoe.'] 


For  many  a  coal-black  tribe  and  cany  spear,  ' 

Tbe  hireling  guards  of  Misraim's  thnme,  wen  there.       ' 
Fmm  distant  Cnsh  thoy  trooped,  a  wanior  tiain, 
Siwah's  green  isle  and  Seuaar's  marlj  plain : 
On  either  wing  their  fiery  coursers  check 
"Hie  parclied  and  sinewy  sons  of  Aiualek; 
While  close  behind,  inured  to  feast  on  blood. 
Decked  in  Behemoth's  spoils,  tbe  tall  Shanplla  ■trade. 
'Mid  blazing  helms  and  bucklers  nngh  with  gold. 
Saw  ye  bow  swift  the  scythed  chariots  rtdled  t 
Lo,  these  are  they  whom,  lords  of  Afric's  fates. 
Old  Theba  bath  poured  through  all  her  hnndnd  gato. 
Mother  of  aimiea  1     How  the  emeralds  glowed. 
Where,  flashed  with  power  and  vengeance,  Miaiaah 

And  stoled  in  white,  those  bi^sen  wheels  bdon^ 
Osiris'  ark  his  swarthy  wiiaids  bore ; 
And  still  responsive  to  the  trumpet's  cry. 
The  priestly  slstrum  munnured — Victory  I 
Why  iwell  these  shouts  that  rend  the  doert'e  glaosn  T 
Whom  come  ye  forth  to  combat? — warriors,  wboni  I 
Tliese  flocks  and  herds — this  faint  and  weary  trwn — 
Red  trota  the  scourge,  and  recent  &om  the  chain  ! 
Ood  of  the  poor,  the  poor  and  friendless  sare ! 
Giver  and  Lord  of  freedom,  help  the  slave  I 
North,  south,  and  west,  the  sandy  whiriwinds  fly. 
The  circling  homi  of  ^m>t's  chivalry. 
On  earth's  last  margin  throng  tbe  weeping  train  ; 
Their  cloudy  guide  mores  on  : — -*  And  must  are  awim 
the  main  I' 

ray  their  snorting  es. 

flood; 

He  comn—tbeir  leader  corneal— the  man  (^God 
O'er  tlie  wide  waters  lifts  his  mighty  rod. 
And  onward  treads.    The  circling  wavM  retreat. 
In  hoaiM  deep  murmurs,  &om  his  holy  feet; 
And  the  chased  surges,  inly  roarijM,  show 
The  hard  wet  sand  and  coral  hills  below. 

With  limbs  that  falter,  and  with  hearts  that  awell, 
Down,  down  they  psse-  a  steep  and  sl)|nery  dell ; 
Around  them  rise,  in  pristine  chaos  hnrud. 
The  ancient  rocks,  the  secrets  of  the  world; 
And  Bowers  that  bluali  beneath  the  ocean  green, 
And  eaves,  the  bea-calves'  low-ioofisd  haunt,  an  acesi. 
Down,  lafoly  down  the  narrow  pass  thev  tread  ; 
The  beetling  water*  storm  above  their  head; 
While  far  behind  retires  the  sinking  day. 
And  bdca  on  Edom'i  hills  its  latest  ray- 
Yet  not  from  Israel  fled  the  frioidly  light, 
Or  dark  to  them  or  cheerless  came  the  ni^t. 
Still  in  their  van,  along  that  dreadful  rood, 
Bloud  broad  and  fierce  tbe  brandiahed  torch  of  God. 

we 
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Its  meteor  glare  a  tenfold  lustre  gave 
On  the  long  mirror  of  the  tokv  wave ; 
While  its  blest  beams  a  suidike  heat  supply, 
Warm  ereiy  cheek,  and  dance  in  every  eye — 
To  them  alone — ^for  Misraim's  wizard  train 
Invoke  for  light  their  monster^gods  in  Tain ; 
Clouds  heaped  on  clouds  their  struggling  sight  confine, 
And  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 
Yet  on  they  fare  by  reckless  vengeance  led. 
And  range  unconscious  through  we  ocean's  bed ; 
Till  midway  now — that  strange  and  fiery  form 
Showed  his  dread  visage  lightoiing  through  the  storm ; 
With  withering  splendour  blasted  all  their  might, 
And  brake  their  chariot  wheels,  and  marred  their 

coursers'  flisht. 
'  Fly,  Misraim,  fly !'    The  ravenous  floods  they  see, 
And,  fiercer  than  the  floods,  the  Deity. 
'  Fly,  Misraim,  fly !'    From  Edom's  coral  strand 
Again  the  prophet  stretched  his  dreadful  wand. 
With  one  wild  crash  the  Uiundering  waters  sweep, 
And  all  is  waves — a  dark  and  lonely  deep ; 
Yet  o'er  those  lonely  waves  such  murmurs  past. 
As  mortal  wailing  swelled  the  nightly  blast. 
And  strange  and  sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore 
The  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 

Oh !  welcome  came  the  mom,  where  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  the  avenging  flood  1 
Oh !  welcome  came  the  cheerful  mom,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below ! 
The  manffled  limbs  of  men — the  broken  car — 
A  few  sad  relics  of  a  nation's  war ; 
Alas,  how  few !    Then,  soft  as  Elim's  well, 
The  precious  tears  of  new-bom  freedom  feU. 
And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  borne 
The  house  of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  scorn. 
The  stubborn  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued, 
In  faltering  accents  sobbed  his  gratitude. 
Till  kindllnff  into  warmer  zeal,  around 
The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound ; 
And  in  fierce  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  supprest. 
The  straggling  spirit  throbbed  in  Miriam's  breast. 
She,  withoaie  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky 
The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye. 
Poured  on  the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild  sweet  harmony. 
*  Where  now,'  she  sang, '  the  tall  Egyptian  spear ! 
On's  Bunlike  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where! 
Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 
Shouty  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed !' 
And  every  pause  between,  as  Miriam  sang. 
From  tribe  to  tribe  the  nuoiial  thunder  rang. 
And  loud  and  fSu*  their  stormy  chorus  spread — 
'  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed !' 

Mymn, — Fifteen^  Sunday  afUr  TrinUy. 

Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

How  their  leaves  instruction  yield ! 

Hark  to  Nature's  lesson,  given 

By  the  blessed  birds  of  heaven ! 

Every  bush  and  tufted  tree 

Waix>les  sweet  philosophy : 

'  Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow : 

God  proviaeth  for  the  morrow ! 

Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows 
The  kingly  mantle  than  we  rose  f 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  fare 
Tlian  we  poor  citizens  of  air  1 
Bams  nor  hoarded  srain  have  we. 
Yet  we  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow : 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow  I 

One  there  lives,  whose  guaidian  eye 
Guides  our  humble  destinv ; 
One  there  lives,  who.  Lord  of  all. 
Keeps  our  feathers  lest  they  falL 


Pass  we  blithely  then  the  time, 
Fearless  of  the  snare  and  lime, 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow : 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow !' 

Misiionary  ITynuu 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains. 
From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river. 
From  many  a  balmy  plain, 
The^  call  us  to  deliver 
Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  on  Ceylon's  isle. 
Though  every  prospect  pleases. 
And  only  man  is  vile ; 
In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness, 
The  gifts  of  God  are  strown. 
The  Heathen,  in  his  blindness. 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high  ; 
Shall  we  to  man  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny ! 
Salvation !  Oh,  salvation ! 
The  joyful  sound  proclaim, 
Till  each  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 

[From  Bi^op  ]I(Aer*t  /otma/.] 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love. 

How  fast  would  evening  fail 
In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove. 

Listening  the  nightingale  I 

If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side, 

My  babies  at  my  knee, 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea  t 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray. 

When  on  our  deck  redinMl, 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay. 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  bmp's  pale  beam 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer, 
But  miss  tiiy  kmd  ^>proving  eye, 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  mom  or  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  fi^r, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on  I  then  on !  where  duty  leads, 

My  course  be  onward  still ; 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads, 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hUl. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates. 

Nor  wild  Malwah  detain ; 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombvf ,  gleam  bright,  they  say. 

Across  the  dark-blue  sea ; 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  t&e ! 
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TILL  Tox  nusEirr  timk. 


An  Evening  Walk  in  Bengal. 

Our  task  is  done !— on  Oiinga*8  breast 

The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest ; 

And,  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough, 

Our  bark  haa  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail  and  painted  side, 

Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride : 

Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams, 

The  Moslem's  sayoury  supper  steams ; 

While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood. 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come,  walk  with  me  the  jungle  through — 
If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true, 
Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude, 
The  tiger  holds  its  solitude ; 
Now  (tauffht  by  recent  harm  to  shun 
The  thunders  of  the  English  gun) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen, 
Returns  to  scare  the  Tillage  green. 
Come  boldly  on ;  no  venomed  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake — 
Child  of  the  sun,  he  lores  to  lie 
'Midst  nature's  embers,  parched  and  dry. 
Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid, 
The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade ; 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe, 
Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  Death. 
Come  on  ;  yet  pause !     Behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough. 
Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom. 
Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom  ;^ 
And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bowor 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower — 
The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  displayed 
O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humbler  shade. 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  glade ; 
While  o'er  the  brake,  so  wnd  and  fair. 
The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air ; 
With  pendant  train  and  rushing  wings. 
Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs ; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyee,^ 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod. 
Our  English  fairies  never  trod! 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bowers  has  stood, 
But  thought  on  England's  '  good  greenwood ;' 
And  blesMd,  beneath  the  pidmy  shade, 
Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade ; 
And  breathed  a  prayer  (how  oft  in  vain !) 
To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again  ? 
A  truce  to  thought — ^the  jackal's  ciy 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry ; 
And  through  the  trees  yon  failing  ray 
WUl  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet  mark,  as  fade  the  upper  skies. 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes — 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above, 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love, 
Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring. 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring ; 
While  to  this  cooler  air  confest. 
The  broad  dhatura  bares  her  breast, 
Of  fragrant  scent  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night ! 
Still  as  we  pass,  in  softened  hum 
Along  the  breezy  alleys  come 
The  village  song,  the  horn,  the  drum : 
Still  as  we  ^ass,  from  bush  and  brier 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  Ivre ; 
And  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  t 

1 A  ihnib  whose  deep  icarlet  flowers  rvrj  much  resemUe 
•  geranium,  and  thenoo  called  the  Indian  geranium. 
'  The  Mudbaruog^ 


I  know  that  soul-entrandng  swell, 
It  is — it  must  be— Philomw  I 
Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze. 
The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream. 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam ; 
And  we  most  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  mommg's  healthy  wind. 
But  oh !  with  thankful  hearts  confess 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happiness ; 
And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
His  peace  on  earth — ^his  hope  of  heaven. 

CHARLES  WOLFE. 

The  Ret.  Charles  Wolfe  (1791-1823),  a  nfttire 
of  Dublin,  may  be  said  to  have  earned  a  literary 
immortality  by  one  short  poem,  and  that  copied, 
with  considerable  closeness,  from  a  prose  aoooont 
of  the  incident  which  it  relates.  Beading  in  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register  a  dcscriptioii  of  the 
death  and  interment  of  Sir  John  Moore  on  the  battle- 
field of  Comnna,  this  amiable  young  poet  torned  it 
into  verse  with  such  taste,  pathos,  and  even  subli* 
mity,  that  his  poem  has  obtained  an  imperishable 
{dace  in  our  literature  The  subject  vras  attractive 
— ^the  death  of  a  brave  and  popular  general  on  tiie 
field  of  battle,  and  his  buri^  by  his  compamons  in 
arms — and  the  poet  himself  dying  when  young,  be- 
loved and  lamented  by  his  ftienck,  gave  additional 
interest  to  the  production.  The  ode  was  puUishcd 
anonymously  in  an  Irish  newspaper  in  181 7,  and  was 
ascribed  to  various  authors ;  Shelley  considering  it 
not  unlike  a  first  draught  by  CaropbelL  In  1841  it 
was  claimed  by  a  Scottish  student  and  teacher,  who 
ungenerously  and  dishonestly  sought  to  plack  the 
laurel  from  the  grave  of  its  owner.  The  friends  of 
Wolfe  came  forward,  and  established  his  right  be> 
yond  any  further  question  or  controversy ;  and  the 
new  claimant  was  forced  to  confess  his  impostare, 
at  tlie  same  time  expressing  his  contrition  for  his 
misconduct  Fame,  like  wealth,  is  sometimes  par* 
sued  with  unprincipled  covetousness ;  but,  unless 
directed  by  proper  motives,  the  chase  is  never 
honourable,  and  very  seldom  safe.  The  great  duties 
of  life — its  mond  feelings  and  principles — are  some- 
thing more  important  than  even  the  brightest 
wreaths  of  fiune !  Wolfe  was  a  carate  in  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  died  of  consumption.  His  lite- 
rary remains  have  been  published,  with  an  interest- 
ing memoir  of  his  life  by  Archdeacon  RuMeU,  one 
of  his  early  college  firiends. 

The  Burud  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bavonets  turning, 
By  the  struggling  moonoeam's  misty  light. 

And  the  umtem  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 
Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  doak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ;  > 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  Uiai  was  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  uiought  of  the  morrow. 
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We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his 
head, 

And  we  far  awajr  on  the  billow ! 

Lightlj  thej'U  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him— 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grare  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory  I 

The  passage  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register 
(1808)  on  which  Wolfe  founded  his  ode  is  as  fol- 
lows : — *  Sir  John  Moore  had  often  said  that  if  he 
was  killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to  be  buried  where 
he  feU.  The  body  was  removed  at  midnight  to  the 
citadel  of  Corunna.  A  grave  was  dug  for  him  on 
the  ramparts  there  by  a  body  of  the  9th  regiment, 
the  aides-de-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin 
ooold  be  procured,  and  the  officers  of  his  staff 
wrapped  the  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  military 
doak  and  blankets.  The  interment  was  hastened ; 
for  about  eight  in  the  morning  some  firing  was 
heard,  and  the  officers  feared  that  if  a  serious  attack 
were  made,  they  should  be  ordered  away,  and  not 
BofiTered  to  pay  him  their  last  duty.  The  officers  of 
his  family  bore  him  to  the  grave ;  the  funeral  ser- 
vice was  read  by  the  chaplain ;  and  the  corpse  was 
covered  with  esurth.' 

Song. 

Oh  say  not  that  my  heart  is  cold 

To  aught  that  once  could  warm  it ; 
That  Nature's  form,  so  dear  of  old. 

No  more  has  power  to  charm  it ; 
Or  that  the  ungenerous  world  can  chill 

One  glow  of  fond  emotion 
For  those  who  made  it  dearer  still, 

And  shared  my  wild  devotion. 

Still  oft  those  solemn  scenes  I  view 

In  rapt  and  dreamy  sadness ; 
Oft  look  on  those  who  loved  them  too 

With  Fancy's  idle  gladness ; 
Again  I  longed  to  view  the  light 

In  Nature's  features  glowing. 
Again  to  tread  the  mountain's  height, 

And  taste  the  soul's  o'erflowing. 

Stem  duty  rose,  and  frowning  flung 

His  leaden  chain  around  me ; 
With  iron  look  and  sullen  tongue 

He  muttered  as  he  bound  mel 
'  The  mountain  breeze,  the  boundless  heaven, 

Unfit  for  toil  the  creature ; 
These  for  the  free  alone  are  given — 

But  what  have  slaves  with  Nature  1' 

The  above  verses  were  written  while  Wolfe  attended 
the  university  of  Dublin,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
gnished  himself.  In  1817  he  took  orders,  and  was 
first  curate  of  Ballyqiog,  in  Tyrone,  and  afterwards 
of  Dononghmore.  Ilia  incessant  attention  to  his 
dntiei,  in  a  wild  and  scattered  parish,  not  only 
qnencfaed  hia  poetical  enthusiasm,  but  hurried  him 
to  an  nntimely  grave. 


Song. 

[The  following  pathetio  lyric  Is  adapted  to  the  Iriah  air 
Grammadtrte.  Wolfe  said  he  on  one  oocadon  song  the  air 
orer  and  over  till  he  bunt  into  a  flood  of  tean,  in  which  mood 
he  composed  the  aong.] 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

'  I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er. 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more ! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  asain ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook. 

That  I  must  look  in  vain ! 
But  when  I  speak— thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may. 

Sweet  Mary !  thou  art  dead ! 

If  thou  wouldst  stay  e'en  as  thou  art. 

All  cold  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart. 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  1 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  have. 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  now  alone ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  foigotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart. 

In  thmking  too  of  thee : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore ! 

HEBBEKT  KMOWLES. 

Herbert  Kkowles,  a  native  of  Canterbury  (1 798- 
1817),  produced,  when  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the 
following  fine  religious  stanzas,  which,  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Quarterly  Review,  soon  obtained 
general  circulation  and  celebrity :  they  have  much 
of  the  steady  faith  and  devotional  earnestness  of 
Ck)wper. 

Lmea  written  in  the  Churchyard  of  Richmond^  Tcrkthxre. 

It  is  good  forus  to  be  hero :  if  thou  wilt,  lat  us  make  here 
three  tabernacles ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moeas,  and  one 
for  mtsA—MaUhew,  zviL  4. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here. 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build — but  for  whom  I 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  f    Ah  no  ! 
Afi&ighted,  he  shrinketh  away ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and,  begirt  with  cold  clay. 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty  1    Ah  no  I  she  fonets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore, 
For  the  smoothness  it  held  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud  ! 

Alas  1  they  are  all  laid  aside, 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornments  allowed. 
But  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the 
shroud. 
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To  Ridicg  I    Mm  1  'tu  in  nan  ; 
Who  hid  in  theit  tunu  hsie  been  hid ; 

The  traaeutn  ue  sqiuuidared  ngun ; 
And  hen  in  the  gimre  ftn  &11  metals  forbid 
But  the  tinwl  that  >bin«  (m  the  dark  «i6b  lid. 


WUte,  to  an  euly  ^nre.  He  wm  bon  in  the  yvu 
1199,  St  Muirhaoi^  in  the  pariah  of  Eaf^ethani, 
Benfievihire,  and  after  the  naoal  inrtnictioii    ' 


To  the  plnaurea  which  Mirth  ci 


Ah  I  here  it  a  pfentiful  board  I 
But  the  gnesti  an  all  mute  aa  their  pitiful  d 
And  none  bnt  the  worm  ii  a  leiellet  here. 


Or  Bed  with  the  ipirit  aboTe. 
Friendf,  brothen,  and  aiiten  an  lud  aide  bj  lide. 
Yet  Done  hare  aaluted,  and  none  hare  replied. 

Unto  iiotrow ! — the  Dead  cannot  giiere  j 
Not  a  eob,  not  a  ai^  meet*  mine  ear. 

Which  Compauion  iteelf  coold  raliere. 
Ah,  iweetlf  thej  ilnmber,  nor  love,  hope,  or  fear ; 
Peace  I  peace  ii  the  watchwoid,  the  onl;  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  (o  wham  mooarchi  mutt  bowl 
Ah  no  I  for  bis  empire  ii  known, 

And  hsre  then  ar«  trophiei  enow  I 
Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  slone. 
Are  the  ligna  of  a  tceptce'  that  none  mnj  dinown. 

The  tint  tabemade  to  Hope  we  will  build. 


The  aecond 

And  the  third , 

Who  be9n««»ied  na  them  both  wl 


ieb  innirea  it  fulfilled ; 


la  1837  appeared  a  relidoQi  poem  in  blank  1 , 

^titled  Tie  Cowrte  of  Tinie,  Dj  Bobkbt  Pollok, 
which  tpeedilr  nxe  to  great  popalaritr,  eepcdtdly 
aaiocg  die  more  eoioiu  and  dUienting  claMea  in 
Scotland.  Tbe  anthorwat  a  votu^  licentiate  t^the 
Bcottiih  SeccMion  chnrch.  Many  who  ecarcd;  ever 
looked  into  modem  poetrj  were  tempted  to  pcmae 
s  work  which  embodied  tlieir  bvonrite  thecdogical 
teneta,  aet  off  with  the  meet  of  poetical  fiuiCT  and 
deacripOoa ;  wlulo  to  the  vdinaiy  leadere  of  ima- 
giutiTe  literature,  tlw  poem  had  (brae  ud  arigioBlit}' 
enongh  to  chaUenge  an  attentiTe  penuaL  The 
'  Coorae  of  Time '  ia  a  long  poem,  eztendiag  to  ten 
booka,  written  ia  a  etjle  that  aometimei  imitates  the 
lof^  march  of  Hilton,  and  at  other  timet  resemUea 
that  of  Blair  and  Toong.  The  ot^ect  of  tbe  poet  ia 
*-  deecribc  the  ipiritiutl  life  and  deatiny  of  man ; 

1  he  Tariea  hla  idigtoui  •pecnlationa  with  e^ao- 
dical  idctniet  and  namtlret,  to  Illnitnte  the  efibcta 
of  viRne  or  Tkft  Tlieaentlneiitat^tlieBiiUwr  are 
itnnglj  CalTinittic,  and  in  tUi  reqwct,  aa  vdl  at 
In  a  certain  emde  udonr  at  hntginUkm  and  dero- 
tional  eathndaam,  the  poem  remind*  ua  of  the  rt7le 
of  Hiltoa'i  eariv  pnae  teeattae^  It  it  often  hanh, 
targU,  and  nhement,  and  defi«a»ed  t^  a  glooaij 
pie^  whkh  lepda  tlie  reader  In  wfite  of  the  man^ 


•pudid  pacMgea  and  imagci  __    __   _  _ 

thitmghoat  tbe  work.  With  mnchefthe^rit  and 
theo^nionaof  Coww,  Fdlok  wanted  bU  tute  and 
Ma  reflnement.  'Hme  might  have  meDowed  the 
frnlUof  blagenint;  for  certainlj  the  deaign  of  mch 
an  extendre  poem,  and  tbe  poaaeniim  of  a  poetical 
diction  ao  corona  and  energetle,  by  a  joons  man 
reared  in  dreumstaiicca  b;  no  meant  favonr^  fbr 
the  coltiTation  at  a  litenuy  tMte,  indicate  remark- 
able intdectnal  power  and  detennlnatlon  of  cha- 

Bobert  FoOok  wat  dertined,  like  Hau;  KiAe 


Hid  VulrhDUK,  Uut  UaildeiicG  of  PoUok  in  Boyhoad. 
country  achaal*,  waa  aent  to  tiie  nnivertity  of  Gbu- 
gow.    He  Btudied  Ave  yean  in  the  diriuity  hall 
under  Dr  Dick.    Some  dme  after  kaving  ctdlege,  I 
he  wrote  a  Bcriei  of  Tata  of  Qtt  Q/naualtrM, 
proK,   which  were  pnbliehed   anonymously. 
appLcatioQ  to  hii  atudiea  brought  on  aymptomi  of 
puunoDBry  diaeaae,  aud  ahortly  after  be  had  re- 
cdred  hia  licenae  to  preach,  in  tbe  spring  of  1BS7, 
it  waa  too  apparent  that  his  health  wm  in  a  pre- 
carion*  and  dangeTons  state.    This  traidency  waa 
flirtber  conflrmed  by  the  composition  of  his  great 
poem,  which  waa  pQUiabed  1^  BIr  Blackwood  of 
Edinburgh  about  the  time  that  tlw  antbor  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacred  office  fbr  which  he  wat  to  wdl 
qualified.  Tbe  greater  part  of  the  summer  waa  spent    | 
by  PoUok  uDder  tbe  roof  of  a  clerical  fl-iend,  tin    , 
Her.  Dr  Belfrage  of  Slateford,  where  erery  means 
was  tried  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.    Tbe 
tymptoms,  howerer,  contioued  unabated,  and  the 
poets   friend*   and    physicians   recommeikded  him 
to  try  tbe  climate  ik  Italy.    Mr  Southey  haa  re-    I 
marked  of  Klrke  White,  that  'it  waa  hu  fortnoe    i 
thrcmgh  bit  short  life,  aa  he  was  worthy  of  the  [ 
kindest  treatment,  always  to  find  it.'  Tbe  same  may 
be  a^  of  his  kindred  genius,  Pollok.    Hi*  poetiy 
and  hit  worth  had  raised  him  np  a  host  tt  Ibnd  and    ' 
steady  fHends,  who  would  han  ruoiced  to  oooM-    | 
'    '    to  his  comfbrt  or  relie£     avrtim  tiken  his 

— , ture  (br  London,  accompuded  tnr  a  ^«ter,  Pol- 

lok  was  receiTed  into  the  bonae  of  Mr  Piri^  then  i 
sheriff  of  London.  An  immediate  lemoral  to  the  I 
south-west  of  Enfdand  wat  pmnounced  neoettery,  ' 
and  the  poet  went  to  leaide  at  Shirtn  CotDnxn,  j  i 
>ear  Sonthamptco.  Ttie  mildo'  air  at  tUt  phwe  I 
^IRcted  no  improTement,  and  after  lingering  on  a  'l 
ew  weeks,  Pollok  died  on  the  ITth  of  Bnitanbs  I 
IB37.  The  same  year  had  witneesad  his  adTtnt  as  ji 
a  preacher  and  a  poet,  and  bis  nntimely  death.  Hm  |{ 
'  Course  of  Time,  howeTer,  ooittinned  to  be  a  popn-  .  i 
lar  poem,  and  has  gone  tbmugb  eighteen  edftloot,  j  I 
while  the  interest  of  the  public  in  Ita  author  haa  led 
to  a  memoir  of  his  Itfb,  pnbliibed  lnlg43.  PoUok 
was  interred  in  tbe  cbwchyard  at  UillbroDk,  tha  | 
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paruh  In  whidi  Shirley  Gomiiioa  is  mtoAted,  and 
some  of  his  admirers  hsre  erected  an  ohelisk  of 
granite  to  point  ont  the  poef  s  graYe. 

[Love,] 

Hail  lore,  fint  loTe,  thou  word  tliat  sums  all  bliss  t 

The  sparUing  cream  of  all  Time's  blessedness, 

The  silken  down  of  happiness  complete  I 

Disoemer  of  the  ripest  grapes  of  jojr 

She  gathered  and  selected  with  her  hand. 

All  finest  relishes,  all  fairest  sights. 

All  rarest  odoors,  all  dirinest  soands, 

All  thoughts,  all  feelings  dearest  to  tiie  soul : 

And  brought  the  holy  mixture  home,  and  filled 

The  heart  with  all  superlatires  of  bliin. 

But  who  would  that  expound,  which  words  transcends. 

Must  talk  in  vain.    Behold  a  meeting  scene 

Of  early  lore,  and  thence  infer  its  worth. 

It  was  an  eve  of  autumn's  holiest  mood. 
The  corn-fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light. 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand  ; 
And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly.    Nature  seemed 
In  silent  contemplation  to  adore 
Its  Maker.    Now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  fellows,  rustling  to  the  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  hiffh, 
With  pensire  wing  outspread,  sat  hearenly  Thought, 
CouTersinff  with  itself.    Vesper  looked  forth 
From  out  ner  western  hermitage,  and  smiled ; 
And  up  the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  moon 
With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense. 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  working  there. 

Such  was  the  night,  so  lovely,  still,  serene. 
When,  by  a  hermit  thorn  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  floweiy  ages  pass, 
A  damsel  kneeled  to  ofier  up  her  prayer — 
Her  prayer  nightly  offered,  niehtiy  heard. 
This  ancient  tnom  had  been  the  meeting  place 
Of  love,  before  his  country's  voice  had  (»lled 
The  ardent  youth  to  fields  of  honour  far 
Beyond  the  wave :  and  hither  now  repaired, 
Nightly,  the  maid,  by  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Seen  only,  while  she  sought  this  boon  alone— 
*  Her  lover's  safety,  and  his  quick  return.' 
In  holy,  humble  attitude  she  kneeled. 
And  to  her  bosom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  pressed 
One  hand,  the  other  lifted  up  to  heaven. 
Her  eye,  upturned,  bright  as  the  star  of  mom, 
As  violet  meek,  excessive  ardour  streamed. 
Wafting  away  her  earnest  heart  to  God. 
Her  Toioe,  scarce  uttered,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 
On  morning's  lily  cheek,  though  sou  and  low. 
Yet  heard  m  heaven,  h^rd  at  the  mercy-seat. 
A  tear-drop  wandered  on  her  lovely  face ; 
It  was  k  tear  of  futh  and  holy  fear, 
Pure  as  the  drops  that  hang  at  dawning-time 
On  yonder  willows  by  the  stream  of  life. 
On  ner  the  moon  looked  steadfastly ;  the  stars 
That  circle  nightly  round  the  eternal  throne 
Glanced  down,  well  pleased ;  and  everlasting  Love 
Gave  gracious  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere. 
O  had  her  lover  seen  her  thus  alone. 
Thus  holy,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  him  I 
Nor  did  he  not :  for  ofVtimes  Providence 
With  unexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 
Of  faith  surprised.    Returned  from  long  delay. 
With  glory  crowned  of  righteous  actions  won. 
The  sacred  thorn,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 
The  youth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour 
Just  when  the  damsel  kneeled  herseu  to  pray. 
Wrapped  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  God, 
She  saw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach. 
AU  holy  images  seemed  too  impure 


To  emblem  her  he  saw.    A  seraph  kneeled. 

Beseeching  for  his  ward  before  tne  throne. 

Seemed  fittest,  pleased  him  best.     Sweet  was  the 

thought  I 
But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came. 
That  she  was  flesh  and  blood  formed  for  himself. 
The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 
And  as  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat  embowered 
In  woody  chambers  of  the  starry  night, 
Spirits  of  love  about  them  ministered. 
And  God  approving,  blessed  the  holy  joy  I 

[Morning,} 

In  'customed  gloiy  bright,  that  mom  the  sun 
Rose,  visiting  the  earth  with  light,  and  heat. 
And  joy ;  and  seemed  as  full  of  youth,  and  strong 
To  mount  the  steep  of  heaven,  as  when  the  stars 
Of  morning  sung  to  his  first  dkwn,  and  night 
Fled  from  his  fiu» ;  the  spacious  sky  received 
Him,  blushing  as  a  bride  when  on  her  looked 
The  bridesroom ;  and  spread  out  beneath  his  eye. 
Earth  smued.    Up  to  his  warm  embrace  the  dews. 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  his  absence,  flew ; 
The  herbs  and  flowers  their  fragrant  stores  unlocked. 
And  gave  the  wanton  breeze  that  newly  woke, 
ReveUed  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wings  shook  health, 
A  thousand  grateful  smells;  the  ioyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  their  locks,  wet  with  the  drops 
Of  night ;  and  all  the  sons  of  music  sung 
Their  matin  song — ^from  arboured  bower  the  thrush 
Concerting  with  the  lark  that  hymned  on  high. 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  the  vale 
The  herds,  rejoiced ;  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hind 
Eyed  amorously  the  mUk-maid  as  she  passed. 
Not  heedless,  though  she  look  another  way. 

lIMmdthipJl 

Not  unrcmembcred  is  the  hour  when  friends 
Met.    Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore  dear ; 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  oft  in  vain ; 
Yet  always  sought,  so  natiye  to  the  heart. 
So  much  desired  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  those — thou  wonderest  not,  nor  nccd'nt. 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair. 
Than  face  of  fiuthful  friend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day ;  and  many  sounds  were  sweet. 
Most  rarishing  and  pleasant  to  the  ear  ; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend, 
Sweet  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget ; 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  mpr  evil  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  m  my  misery  too  ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires  ;  in  doubt. 
My  orades,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 
0, 1  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  saoed  hours, 
Our  burning  words  that  uttered  all  the  soul. 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love ; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing,  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  flight,  we  soared  into  the  skies. 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth. 
With  all  her  tardy  leaden-footed  cares. 
And  talked  the  speech,  and  ate  the  food  of  heaven ! 
These  I  remember,  these  selectest  men. 
And  would  their  names  record ;  but  what  avails 
My  mention  of  their  names  t    Before  the  throne 
They  stand  illustrious  'mong  the  loudest  harps. 
And  will  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  theirs — 
For  idl  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends ; 
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And  many  friendships  in  the  days  of  time 

B^[un,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing  still ; 

So  grows  ours  evermore,  both  theirs  and  mine. 

Nor  is  the  hour  of  lonely  walk  forgot 

In  the  wide  desert,  where  the  view  was  large. 

Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 

The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 

By  hand  of  art,  where  nature  sowed  herself, 

And  reaped  her  crops ;  whose  garments  were  the  clouds ; 

Whose  minstrels  brooks ;  whose  lamps  the  moon  and 

stars; 
Whose  organ-choir  the  voice  of  many  waters ; 
Whose  banquets  morning  dews ;  whose  heroes  storms ; 
Whose  warriors  mighty  winds ;  whose  lovers  flowers ; 
Whose  orators  the  thunderbolts  of  Qod ; 
Whose  palaces  the  everlasting  hills ; 
Whose  ceiling  heaven's  unfathomable  blue ; 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets  battled  high 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round, 
Lost  now  beneath  the  welkin  and  the  main, 
Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm. 
Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men, 
H84)piest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed  when  forth  he  walked, 
Unpurposed ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why ;  sat  down, 
And  knew  not  where  ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when ; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  cars,  and  nothing  heard ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — sought 

nought. 
Nor  meant  to  think ;  but  ran  meantime  through  vast 
Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 
That  was ;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts, 
Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw. 
Greater  than  aught  that  largest  worlds  could  hold, 

I  Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  read. 
He  entered  into  Nature's  holy  place, 

I  Her  inner  chamber,  and  beheld  her  face 

,   Unveiled ;  and  heard  unutterable  things, 
And  incommunicable  visions  saw ; 

,  Things  then  unutterable,  and  visions  then 
Of  incommunicable  glory  bright ; 
But  by  the  lips  of  after-ages  formed 
To  words,  or  by  their  pencil  pictured  forth ; 
Who,  entering  farther  in,  beheld  again, 

'  And  heard  unspeakable  and  marvellous  things. 
Which  other  ages  in  their  turn  revealed. 
And  left  to  others  greater  wonders  still. 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes,  in  streets 
Or  shady  groves,  dwelt  Happiness,  it  seems 
In  vain  to  ask ;  her  nature  makes  it  vain ; 

I  Though  poets  much,  and  hermits,  talked  and  sung 
Of  brooks  and  crystal  founts,  and  weeping  dews, 
And  myrtle  bowers,  and  solitary  vales, 
And  with  the  nymph  made  assignations  there. 
And  wooed  her  with  the  love-sick  oaten  reed ; 
And  sages  too,  although  less  positive, 

'  Advised  their  sons  to  court  her  in  the  shade. 
Delirious  babble  alii     Was  happiness, 

'  Was  self-approving,  God  approving  joy. 
In  drops  of  dew,  however  pure !  in  gales. 
However  sweet !  in  wells,  however  clear  I 

>  Or  groves,  however  thick  with  verdant  shade ! 
True,  these  were  of  themselves  exceeding  fair ; 
How  fair  at  mom  and  even!  worthy  the  walk 

I  Of  lodiest  mind,  and  gave,  when  all  within 
Was  right,  a  feast  of  overflowing  bliss ; 

I  But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  joy. 
The^  waked  the  native  fountains  of  the  soul 

;  Which  slept  before,  and  stirred  the  holy  tides 
Of  feeling  up,  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures  draughts  of  perfect  sweet. 
The  Christian  faith,  which  better  knew  the  heart 
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Of  man,  him  thither  sent  for  peace,  and  thus 
Declared :  Who  finds  it,  let  him  find  it  there ; 
Who  finds  it  not,  for  ever  let  him  seek 
In  vain  ;  'tis  God's  most  holy,  changelea  wilL 

True  Happiness  had  no  localities. 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went,  with  Justice  went, 
And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Love. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  Sjrmpathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injuiy 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  foi^ven ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued. 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned  ;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish ; 
There  was  a  high  and  holv  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane. 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 

But  there  apart,  in  sacred  memory  lives 
The  mom  of  life,  first  mom  of  endless  days. 
Most  joyful  mom!  Nor  yet  for  nought  the  joy. 
A  being  of  etemal  date  commenced, 
A  young  immortal  then  was  bom !    And  who 
Shall  tell  what  strange  variety  of  bliss 
Burst  on  the  infant  soul,  when  first  it  looked 
Abroad  on  God's  creation  fair,  and  saw 
The  glorious  earth  and  glorious  heaven,  and  face 
Of  man  sublime,  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
All  new!  when  thought  awoke,  thought  never  more 
To  sleep !  when  first  it  saw,  heard,  reasoned,  willed. 
And  triumphed  in  the  warmth  of  conscious  life! 

Nor  happy  only,  but  the  cause  of  joy. 
Which  those  who  never  tasted  always  mourned. 
What  tongue ! — no  tongue  shall  tell  what  bliss  o'er- 

flowed 
The  mother's  tender  heart  while  round  her  hung 
The  offspring  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  name 
As  living  jewels  dropped  unstained  from  heaven. 
That  made  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seem 
Than  every  ornament  of  costliest  hue ! 
And  who  hath  not  been  ravished,  as  she  passed 
With  all  her  playful  band  of  little  ones. 
Like  Luna  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky. 
Walking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace  I 
All  who  had  hearts  here  pleasure  found :  and  ofl 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task,  for  tasks 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below,  relaxed 
My  weaiy  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sports. 
And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-field. 
And  watch  them  run  and  crop  the  tempting  flower — 
Which  oft,  unasked,  they  brought  me,  and  bestowed 
With  smiling  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 
Of  praise — and  answered  curious  questions,  put 
In  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve ; 
And  heard  their  observations  strange  and  new  ; 
And  settled  whiles  their  little  quanels,  soon 
Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forgot  in  love. 
And  still  I  looked  upon  their  lovdinees. 
And  sought  through  nature  for  similitudes 
Of  perfect  beauty,  innocence,  and  bliss. 
And  fairest  imagexy  around  me  thronsed  ; 
Dewdrops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  locks, 
Roses  that  bathe  aibout  the  well  of  life, 
Youne  Loves,  young  Hopes,  dancing  on  moming^s 

cheek. 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  Love  1 
So  beautiful,  so  full  of  life,  they  seemed 
As  made  entire  of  beams  of  angels'  eyes. 
Gay,  guileless,  sportive,  lovely! ittle  things! 
Playing  around  the  den  of  sorrow,  clad 
In  smiles,  belieying  in  their  fairy  hopes, 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  trae  t  all  joy, 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night  I 
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[Picture  of  a  Miger.] 

Bat  tiiere  was  one  in  folly  further  gone ; 

With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild, 

The  laughing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men, 

And  by  his  guardian-angel  quite  given  up — 

The  Miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 

Held  wedded  intercourse.     Ill -guided  wretch  ! 

Thou  might'st  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 

When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light-winged  dreams 

Ascended  up  to  God — in  wasteful  hall, 

With  TigilflAce  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 

And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rags — 

Thou  might*st  have  seen  him  bending  o*er  his  heaps, 

And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold ; 

And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 

The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed. 

And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand. 

That  palsv  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 

To  make  it  sure.    Of  all  God  made  upright. 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul, 

Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased. 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 

None  bargained  on  so  easy  terras  with  death. 

Illustrious  fool !    Nay,  most  uihuman  wretch ! 

He  sat  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 

Which  Hell  might  bo  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 

Away  unalmsed ;  and  'midst  abundance  died — 

Sorest  of  evils — died  of  utter  want ! 


JAMES  HONTGOUERY. 

James  Montgomkrt,  a  religious  poet  of  de- 
servedly high  reputation,  was  bom  at  Irvine,  in 
Ayrshire,  in  1771.  His  father  was  a  Moravian 
missionary,  who  died  whilst  propagating  Chris- 
tianity in  the  island  of  Tobago.  The  poet  was 
educated  at  the  Moravian  school  at  Fulncck,  near 
Leeds.  In  1792  he  established  himself  in  Sheffield 
(where  he  still  resides)  as  assistant  in  a  newspaper 
office.  In  a  few  years  the  paper  became  his  own 
property,  and  he  continued  to  conduct  it  up  to  the 
yeaar  1825.  His  course  did  not  always  run  smooth. 
In  January  1794,  amidst  the  excitement  of  that 
agitated  period,  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  liay- 
ing  printed  a  ballad,  written  by  a  clergyman  of 
Belfast*  on  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile  in  1789; 
which  was  now  interpreted  into  a  seditious  libel 
The  poor  poet,  notwithstanding  the  innocence  of  his 
intentions,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  York,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £20.  In  January  1795  he  was  tried 
(or  a  second  imputed  political  offence — a  paragraph 
in  his  paper,  the  Sheffield  Iris,  which  reflected  on 
the  conduct  of  a  magistrat^n  quelling  a  riot  at 
Sheffield.  He  was  again  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  York  castle,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  X30,  and  to  give  security  to  keep  the  peace 
for  two  years.  *  All  the  persons,'  says  tiie  amiable 
poet,  writing  in  1840,  *  who  were  actively  concerned 
in  the  prosecutions  against  me  in  1794  and  1795, 
are  dead,  and,  without  exception,  they  died  in  peace 
with  me.  I  believe  I  am  quite  correct  in  saying, 
that  from  each  of  them  distinctly,  in  the  sequel,  I 
received  tokens  of  good-will,  and  from  several  of 
them  substantial  proofs  of  kindness.  I  mention  not 
this  as  a  plea  in  extenuation  of  offences  for  which 
I  bore  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  I  rest  my  justifi- 
cation, in  these  coses,  now  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  no  other,  on  which  I  rested  my  justification 
tlien.  I  mention  the  circumstance  to  the  honour  of 
the  deceased,  and  as  an  evidence  that,  amidst  all  the 
violence  of  that  distracted  time,  a  better  spirit  was 
not  extinct,  but  finally  prevailed,  and  by  its  healing 


influence  did  indeed  comfort  those  who  had  been 
conscientious  sufferers.' 

Mr  Montgomery's  first  volume  of  poetry  (he  had 
previously  written  occasional  pieces  in  his  news- 
paper) appeared  in  1806,  and  was  entitled  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  other  Poems,  It 
speedily  went  through  two  editions ;  and  his  pub- 
lishers had  just  issued  a  third,  when  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  January  1807  *  denounced  the  unfortu- 
nate volume  in  a  style  of  such  authoritative  repro- 
bation as  no  mortal  verse  could  be  expected  to 
survive.'  The  critique,  indeed,  was  insolent  and 
offensive — ^written  in  the  worst  style  of  the  Review, 
when  all  the  sins  of  its  youth  were  full-blown  and 
unchecked.  Among  other  things,  the  reviewer  pre- 
dicted that  in  less  than  three  years  nobody  would 
know  the  name  of  the  '  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,' 
or  of  any  other  of  the  poems  in  the  collection. 
Within  eighteen  months  from  the  utterance  of  this 
oracle,  a  fourth  impression  (1500  copies)  of  the 
condemned  volume  was  passing  through  the  press 
whence  the  Edinburgh  Review  itself  was  issued, 
and  it  has  now  reached  thirteen  editions.  The 
next  work  of  the  poet  was  7%e  West  Indies,  a 
poem  in  four  parts,  written  in  honour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  the  British 
legislature  in  1807.  This  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Mr  Bowyer,  the  publisher,  to  accompany 
a  series  of  engravings  representing  the  past  suffer- 
ings and  the  anticipated  blessings  of  the  long- 
wronged  Africans,  both  in  their  own  land  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  poem  is  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
and  possesses  a  vigour  and  freedom  of  description, 
and  a  power  of  pathetic  painting,  much  superior  to 
anything  in  the  first  volume.  Mr  Montgomery 
af&rwa^s  published  Prison  Amusements,  written 
during  his  nine  months'  confinement  in  York  castle 
in  1794  and  1795.  In  1813  he  came  forward  with  a 
more  eUborate  performance.  The  World  Be/ore  the 
Flood,  a  poem  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  extending 
to  ten  short  cantos.  His  pictures  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  in  their  happy  valley,  the  invasion  of 
Eden  by  the  descendants  of  Cain,  the  loves  of  Javan 
and  ZiUah,  the  translation  of  Enoch,  and  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  little  band  of  patriarch  families 
from  the  hand  of  the  giants,  are  sweet  and  touching, 
and  elevated  by  pure  and  lofty  feeling.  Connect^ 
with  some  patriotic  individuals  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood *  in  many  a  plan  for  lessening  the  sum  of 
human  misery  at  home  and  abroad,'  our  author 
next  published  Thoughts  on  H^Ae«/«  (1817),  directed 
against  state  lotteries ;  and  The  Climbing  Bojfs  Soli' 
loquies,  published  about  the  same  time,  in  a  work 
written  by  different  authors,  to  aid  in  effecting  the 
abolition,  at  length  happily  accomplished,  ^  the 
cruel  and  unnatural  practice  of  employing  boys  in 
sweeping  chimneys.  In  1819  he  pubushed  Crreen- 
land,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  ancient  Moravian  church,  its  revival  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  origin  of  the  missions 
by  that  people  to  Greenland  in  1733.  The  poem,  as 
published,  is  only  a  part  of  the  author's  original  plan, 
but  the  beauty  of  its  polar  descriptions  and  episodes 
recommended  it  to  public  favour.  The  only  other 
long  poem  by  Mr  Montgomery  is  The  Pelican  Island, 
suggested  by  a  passage  in  Captain  Ellnders's  voyage 
to  Terra  Australis,  describing  the  existence  of  the 
ancient  haunts  of  the  pelican  in  the  small  islands  on 
the  coast  of  New  HoUand.  The  work  is  in  blank 
verse,  in  nine  short  cantos,  and  the  narrative  is  sup- 
posed to  be  delivered  by  an  imaginary  being  who 
witnesses  the  series  of  events  relat^  after  the  whole 
has  happened.  The  poem  abounds  in  minute  and 
delicate  description  of  natural  phenomena — ^has  great 
felicity  of  diction  and  expression — and  altogether 
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possesses  more  of  the  power  and  fertility  of  the 
master  than  any  other  of  the  author's  works. 

Besides  the  works  we  have  enumerated,  Mr  Mont- 
gomery has  thrown  off  a  numher  of  small  efiiisions, 
published  in  different  periodicals,  and  short  transla- 
tions from  Dante  and  Petrarch.  On  his  retirement 
in  1825  from  the  '  invidious  station '  of  newspaper 
editor,  which  he  had  maintained  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  his  friends 
and  neighbours  of  Shefileld,  of  every  shade  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  distinction,  invited  him  to  a  public 
entertainment,  at  which  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
presided.  There  the  happy  and  grateftd  poet  *  ran 
through  the  story  of  his  life  even  from  his  boyish 
days,'  when  he  came  amongst  them,  friendless  and  a 
stranger,  from  his  retirement  at  Fulneck  among  the 
Moravian  brethren,  by  whom*  he  was  educated  in  all 
but  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  spoke  with  pardon- 
able pride  of  the  success  which  had  crowned  Ids 
labours  as  an  author.  *  Not,  indeed,'  he  said, '  with 
fame  and  fortune,  as  these  were  layished  on  my 
greater  contemporaries,  in  comparison  with  whose 
magnificent  possessions  on  the  British  Parnassus 
my  small  plot  of  ground  is  no  more  than  Naboth's 
vineyaurd  to  Ahab's  kingdom ;  but  it  is  my  own ;  it 
is  no  copyhold ;  I  borrowed  it,  I  leased  it  from  nona 
Every  foot  of  it  I  enclosed  from  the  common  myself; 
and  I  can  say  that  not  an  inch  which  I  had  once 
guned  have  I  ever  lost  *  *  I  wrote  neither  to 
suit  the  manners,  the  taste,  nor  the  temper  of  the 
age ;  but  I  appealed  to  universal  principles,  to  un- 
perishable  affections,  to  primary  elements  of  our 
common  nature,  found  wherever  man  is  found  in 
civUised  society,  wherever  his  mind  has  been  raised 
above  barbarian  ignorance,  or  his  passions  purified 
from  brutal  sdfishness.'  In  1830  and  1831  Mr 
Montgomeiy  was  selected  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Poetry  and  Gene- 
ral Literature,  which  he  prepared  for  the  press,  and 
pnUished  in  1833.  A  pension  of  £200  per  annum 
has  since  been  conferred  on  Mr  Montgomery.  A 
collected  edition  of  his  works,  with  autobiographical 
and  illustrative  matter,  was  issued  in  1841  in  four 
volumes.  A  tone  of  generous  and  enlightened  mo- 
rality pervades  all  the  writings  of  this  poet  He  was 
the  enemy  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  every  form 
of  oppression,  and  the  warm  friend  of  every  scheme 
of  philanthropy  and  improvement  The  pious  and 
devotional  feelings  displayed  in  his  early  effhsions 
have  grown  with  his  growth,  and  form  the  staple  of 
his  poetry.  In  description,  however,  he  is  not  less 
happy;  and  in  his  *  Greenland'  and  '  Pelican  Island ' 
there  are  pjassages  of  great  beauty,  evincing  a  refined 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  materials. 
His  late  worlu  have  more  vigour  and  varietv  than 
those  by  which  he  first  became  distinguished.  In- 
deed, his  fame  was  long  confined  to  what  is  termed 
the  religious  world,  till  he  showed,  by  his  cultivation 
of  different  styles  of  ppetry,  that  his  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  feeling,  the  sunpUcity  of  his  taste,  and  the 
picturesque  boiuty  of  his  language,  were  not  re- 
stricted to  purely  spiritual  themes.  His  smaller 
poems  enjov  a  popularity  almost  equal  to  those  of 
Moore,  which,  though  differing  widely  in  subject, 
they  resemble  in  their  musical  flow,  and  their  com- 
pendious happy  expression  and  imagery. 

Onenland. 

Tis  sunset ;  to  the  firmament  serene 
The  Atlantic  wave  reflects  a  gorgooua  scene  ; 
Broad  in  the  cloudless  west,  a  belt  of  gold 
Girds  the  blue  hemisphere ;  above  unrolled 
The  keen  clear  air  grows  palpable  to  sight, 
Embodied  in  a  flush  of  crimson  light, 


Through  which  the  evening  star,  with  milder  gleam. 

Descends  to  meet  her  image  in  the  stream. 

Far  in  the  east,  what  spectacle  unknown 

Allures  the  eye  to  gaze  on  it  alone  f 

Amidst  black  rock^  that  lift  on  either  hand 

Their  countless  peaks,  and  mark  receding  land  ; 

Amidst  a  tortuous  labyrinth  of  seas. 

That  shine  around  the  Arctic  Cyclades  ; 

Amidst  a  coast  of  dreariest  continent. 

In  many  a  shapeless  promontoiy  rent ; 

O'er  rocks,  seas,  islands,  promontories  spread. 

The  ice-blink  rears  its  undulated  head,^ 

On  which  the  sun,  beyond  the  horixon  shrined. 

Hath  left  his  richest  garniture  b^ind  ; 

Piled  on  a  hundred  arches,  ridge  by  ridge. 

O'er  fixed  and  fluid  strides  the  alpine  nidge. 

Whose  blocks  of  sapphire  seem  to  mortal  eye 

Hewn  from  cerulean  quarries  in  the  sky ; 

With  glacier  battlements  that  crowd  the  sphere^ 

The  slow  creation  of  six  thousand  yean. 

Amidst  immensity  it  towers  sublime. 

Winter's  eternal  palace,  built  by  Time  : 

All  human  structures  by  lus  touch  are  borne 

Down  to  the  dust ;  mountains  themselves  are  worn 

With  his  light  footsteps ;  here  for  ever  grows, 

Amid  the  region  of  unmeltuig  snows, 

A  monument ;  where  every  flake  that  falls 

Gives  adamantine  firmness  to  the  walls. 

The  sun  beholds  no  mirror  in  his  race. 

That  shows  a  brighter  image  of  his  face ; 

The  stars,  in  their  nocturnal  vigils,  rest 

Like  signal  fires  on  its  illuming  crest ; 

The  gliding  moon  around  the  ramparts  wheels. 

And  all  its  ma^c  lights  and  shades  reveals ; 

Beneath,  the  tide  with  equal  fury  raves. 

To  undermine  it  through  a  thousand  caves  ; 

Rent  firom  its  roof,  though  thundering  finsgments  vft 

Plunge  to  the  gulf,  immovable  aloft. 

From  age  to  age,  in  air,  o'er  sea,  on  land. 

Its  turrets  heighten  and  its  piers  expand. 


Hark  !  throu^  the  calm  and  silence  of  the 
Slow,  solemn,  sweet,  with  many  a  pause  between. 
Celestial  music  swells  along  the  ur  I 
No  !  'tis  the  evening  hymn  of  praise  and  prayer 
From  yonder  deck,  where,  on  uie  stem  retired. 
Three  humble  voyagerSjS  with  looks  inspired. 
And  hearts  enkindled  with  a  holier  flame 
Than  ever  lit  to  empire  or  to  fame. 
Devoutly  stand  :  their  qhoral  accents  rise 
On  wings  of  harmony  beyond  the  skies  ; 
And,  'midst  the  songs  that  seraph-minstrels  sing. 
Day  without  night,  to  their  immortal  king. 
These  simple  strains,  which  erst  Bohemian  hills 
Echoed  to  pathless  woods  and  desert  rills. 
Now  heard  from  Shetland's  azure  bound — are  known 
In  heaven  ;  and  he  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
In  human  form,  with  mediatorial  power. 
Remembers  Calvary,  and  hails  the  hour 
When,  by  the  Almighty  Father's  high  decree. 
The  utmost  north  to  him  shall  bow  the  knee. 
And,  won  by  love,  an  untamed  rebel-race 
Kiss  the  victorious  sceptre  of  his  grace. 
Then  to  his  eye,  whose  instant  glance  pervade* 
Heaven's  heights,  earth's  ctr(&,  heirs  profou&dest 

shades. 
Is  there  a  group  more  lovely  than  thoee  three 
Night-watching  pilgrims  on  the  lonely  sea  I 


1  The  term  ioe-blink  la  goaeraHy  appUed  by  msriBOm  to  tte 
Bootumal  fllamination  In  the  heavens,  whieh  denotes  to  Umb 
the  projdmity  of  loe-mountains.  In  thle  plaoe  a  ileecitpHon  » 
Bttempfted  of  the  nuwt  stupendoue  sccitmnlstton  of  toe  to  tbt 
known  worid,  which  has  been  long  dlntlnBoiahed  by  thle  pe> 
cvUmt  name  by  the  Denieh  nArlgstora. 

*  The  fint  Christian  mialoniirUM  to  Greenland. 
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Or  to  his  ear,  that  gathers,  in  one  sound, 
The  Toices  of  adoring  worlds  around, 
Comes  there  a  breath  of  more  delightful  praise 
Than  the  faint  notes  his  poor  disciples  raise, 
Ere  on  the  treacherous  main  they  sink  to  rest, 
Secure  as  leaning  on  their  Master's  breast ! 

They  sleep ;  but  memory  wakes  ;  and  dreams  array 
Night  in  a  Urely  masquexade  of  day  ; 
The  land  they  seek,  the  land  they  leaye  behind, 
Meet  on  mid-ocean  in  the  plastic  mind  ; 
One  brings  forsaken  home  and  friends  so  nigh. 
That  tears  in  slumber  swell  the  unconscious  eye : 
The  other  opens,  with  prophetic  yiew. 
Perils  which  e*en  their  faUiers  never  knew 
(Though  schooled  by  suffering,  long  inured  to  toil, 
Outcasts  and  exiles  from  their  natal  soil) ; 
Strange  scenes,  strange  men ;  untold,  untried  distress ; 
Pun,  hardships,  famme,  cold,  and  nakedness. 
Diseases  ;  death  in  eyery  hideous  form. 
On  shore,  at  sea,  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  storm  ; 
Wild  beasts,  and  wilder  men — unmoved  with  fear. 
Health,  comfort,  safety,  life,  they  count  not  dear, 
May  they  but  hope  a  Saviout's  love  to  show. 
And  warn  one  spirit  from  eternal  wo  : 
Nor  will  they  faint,  nor  can  they  strive  in  yain. 
Since  thus  to  liye  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain. 

'TIS  mom :  the  bathing  moon  her  lustre  shrouds ; 
Wide  over  the  east  impends  an  arch  of  clouds 
That  spans  the  ocean  ;  while  the  infant  dawn 
Peeps  through  the  portal  o'er  the  liquid  lawn. 
That  ruffled  by  an  April-gale  appears,* 
Between  the  gloom  and  sp^ndour  of  the  spheres, 
Dark-purple  as  the  moorland  heath,  when  rain 
Hangs  in  low  yapours  over  the  autumnal  plain  : 
Till  the  full  sun,  resurgent  from  the  flood. 
Looks  on  the  waves,  and  turns  them  into  blood ; 
But  quickly  kindling,  as  his  beams  aspire. 
The  lambent  billows  play  in  forms  of  fire. 
Where  is  the  vessel  f    Shining  through  the  light. 
Like  the  white  sea-fowl's  horizontal  night, 
Yonder  she  wings,  and  skims,  and  cleaves  her  way 
Through  refluent  foam  and  iridescent  spray. 

NighL 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet,  when  labours  close. 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

"Die  curtain  of  repose. 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed  1 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams  ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life, 
When  truth  that  is  and  truth  that  seems, 

Blend  in  fantastic  strife  ; 
Ah !  yisions  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil ; 

To  plough  the  classic  field. 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield  ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang  or  heroes  wrought.* 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep  ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memoiy  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years  ; 
Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  birth, 
But  perished  young  like  things  on  earth ! 

*  Wlthoat  any  wish  to  mako  pedantic  Directions,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  remark,  that  this  Rtanza  is  inccnutittteot  with  natttral 
truth  and  a  |nst  economy  of  Ufa    Ba^  is  the  time  for  toU— 

,  night  ia  moro  proper  for  repoee,  and,  if  spent  in  mental  labour, 
in  addition  to  other  duties  pursued  during  the  day,  muat  re- 

I  doond  to  the  iqjnry  of  health.— £(1. 


Night  is  the  time  to  watch  ; 

On  ocean's  dark  expanse 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance, 
That  brings  unto  the  home-sick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care ; 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent. 
To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent ; 
Like  Brutus,  'midst  bis  slumbering  ho8t| 
Startled  by  Cesar's  stalwart  ghost 

Night  is  the  time  to  muse  ; 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and  with  expanding  views 

Beyond  the  starry  pole. 
Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray  ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away  ; 

So  will  his  followers  do  ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod. 
And  hold  communion  there  with  God. 

Night  is  the  time  for  death  ; 

When  all  around  is  peace, 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath, 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease  : 
Think  of  heayen's  bliss,  and  giye  the  sign 
To  parting  friends — such  death  be  mine ! 

[Pictvire  of  a  Poetical  EnthvsiaMi,'] 
[From  the  *  World  Before  the  Flood.'] 
Restored  to  life,  one  pledge  of  former  joy. 
One  source  of  bliss  to  come,  remained — her  boy  ! 
Sweet  in  her  eye  the  cherished  infant  rose. 
At  once  the  seal  and  solace  of  her  woes  ; 
When  the  pale  widow  clasped  him  to  her  breast. 
Warm  gushed  the  tears,  and  would  not  be  repressed  ; 
In  lonely  anguish,  when  the  truant  child 
Leaped  o'er  the  threshold,  all  the  mother  smiled. 
In  him,  while  fond  imagination  yiewed 
Husband  and  parents,  brethren,  friends  renewed. 
Each  yanished  look,  each  well-remembered  grace 
That  pleased  in  them,  she  sought  in  Javan's  face  ; 
For  quick  his  eye,  and  changeable  its  ray. 
As  the  sun  glancing*through  a  vernal  day  ; 
And  like  the  lake,  by  storm  or  moonlight  seen, 
With  darkening  furrows  or  cerulean  mien. 
His  countenance,  the  mirror  of  his  breast. 
The  calm  or  trouble  of  his  soul  expressed. 

As  years  enlarged  his  form,  in  moody  hours 
His  mind  betrayed  its  weakness  with  its  powers  ; 
Alike  his  fairest  hopes  and  strangest  fears 
Were  nursed  in  silence,  or  divulged  with  tears  ; 
The  fulness  of  his  heart  repressed  his  tongue, 
Though  none  might  rival  Jayan  when  he  sung. 
He  loved,  in  lonely  indolence  reclined. 
To  watch  the  clouds,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 
But  from  the  north  when  snow  and  tempest  came. 
His  nobler  spirit  mounted  into  flame ; 
With  stem  delight  he  roamed  the  howling  woods, 
Or  hung  in  ecstacy  oyer  headlong  floods. 
Meanwhile,  excursive  fancy  longed  to  yiew 
The  world,  which  yet  by  fame  alone  he  knew ; 
The  joys  of  freedom  were  his  daily  theme. 
Glory  the  secret  of  his  midnight  oream  ; 
That  dream  he  told  not ;  though  his  heart  would  ache, 
His  home  was  precious  for  his  mother's  sake. 
With  her  the  lowly  paths  of  peace  he  ran. 
His  guardian  angel,  till  he  verged  to  man  ; 
But  when  her  weary  eye  could  watch  no  more. 
When  to  the  grave  her  lifeless  corse  he  bore. 
Not  Enoch's  counsels  could  his  steps  restrain  ; 
He  fled,  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Cain. 
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There,  when  he  heard  the  Toioe  of  Jubal's  lyre, 
Instinctive  genius  caught  the  ethereal  lire ; 
And  soon,  with  sweetly-modulating  skill. 
He  learned  to  wind  the  passions  at  his  will ; 
To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mysterious  art. 
They  seemed  the  life-strings  of  the  hearer's  heart ! 
Then  glory's  opening  field  he  proudly  trod, 
Forsook  the  worship  and  the  ways  of  Qod, 
Round  the  Tain  world  pursued  the  phantom  Fame, 
And  cast  away  his  birthright  for  a  name. 

Yet  no  delight  the  minstrel's  bosom  knew. 
None  save  the  tones  that  from  his  harp  he  drew, 
And  the  warm  visions  of  a  wayward  mind. 
Whose  transient  splendour  leu  a  gloom  behind. 
Frail  as  the  clouds  of  sunset,  and  as  fair, 
Pageants  of  light,  resolving  into  air. 
The  world,  whose  charms  his  young  affections  stole. 
He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortaJ  soul ; 
Wound  with  his  life,  through  all  his  feelings  wrought, 
Death  and  eternity  possessed  his  thought : 
Remorse  impelled  him,  unremitting  care 
Harassed  his  path,  and  atung  him  to  despair. 
Still  was  the  secret  of  his  griefs  unknown  ; 
Amidst  the  universe  he  sighed  alone  ; 
The  fame  he  followed  and  the  fame  he  found. 
Healed  not  his  heart's  immedicable  woimd ; 
Admired,  applauded,  crowned,  where'er  he  roved. 
The  bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbeloved. 
All  else  that  breathed  below  the  circling  sky. 
Were  linked  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie  ; 
He  only,  like  the  ocean-weed  uptom. 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne. 
Was  cast,  companionless,  from  wave  to  wave. 
On  life's  rough  sea — and  there  was  none  to  save. 

{The  Pdican  Idand,^ 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind. 
Keel-upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell. 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  horn  is  filled ; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose. 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side. 
Spread  to  the  wafting  bree2e  a  twofold  sail. 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  luxuir  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour, 
To  me  appeared  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
My  fellow-being,  like  myself  alive. 
Entranced  in  contemplation,  vague  yet  sweet, 
I  watched  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake, 
Till  I  forgot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

It  clos^,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then  nothing ; 
While  the  last  bubble  crowned  the  dimpling  eddy. 
Through  which  mine  eyes  still  giddily  pursued  it, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air — 
The  aspiring  fish  that  fain  would  be  a  bird. 
On  long,  li^t  wings,  that  flung  a  diamond-shower 
Of  dcwdrops  round  its  evanescent  form. 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend. 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure,  on  the  surge 
A  shoal  of  dolphins,  tumbling  in  wild  glee. 
Glowed  with  such  orient  tints,  they  might  have  been 
The  rainbow's  offspring,  when  it  met  the  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  vision  I  had  seen. 
While  yet  in  ecstacy  I  hung  o'er  these, 
With  every  motion  pouring  out  ixesh  beauties. 
As  though  the  conscious  colours  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  gloiying  in  their  subtle  changes — 
Enormous  o'er  the  flood.  Leviathan 
Looked  forth,  and  from  his  roaring  nostrils  sent 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  then  plunged  amain 
In  headlong  pastime  through  the  closing  gulf. 


T%eliediue. 

A  fountain  issuing  into  light 

Before  a  marble  palace,  threw 
To  heaven  its  column,  pure  and  bright. 

Returning  thence  in  showers  of  dew ; 
But  soon  a  humbler  course  it  took. 
And  glid  away  a  nameless  brook. 

Flowers  on  its  grassy  murgin  sprang, 
Flies  o'er  its  eddying  surface  played. 

Birds  'midst  the  alder-branches  sang. 
Flocks  through  the  verdant  meadows  strayed; 

The  weary  there  lay  down  to  rest. 

And  there  the  halcyon  built  her  nest. 

'Twas  beautiful  to  stand  and  watch 
The  fountain's  crystal  turn  to  gems. 

And  from  the  sky  such  colours  catoh 
As  if  'twere  raining  diadems  ; 

Yet  all  was  cold  and  curious  art, 

That  charmed  the  eye,  but  missed  the  heart. 

Dearer  to  me  the  little  stream 

Whose  unimpxisoned  waters  run. 
Wild  as  the  changes  of  a  dream. 

By  rock  and  glen,  through  sliAde  and  sun  ; 
Its  lovely  links  had  power  to  bind 
In  welcome  chains  my  wandering  mind. 

So  thought  I  when  I  saw  the  face 

By  happy  portraiture  revealed. 
Of  one  adorned  with  every  grace. 

Her  name  and  date  fiom  me  concealed. 
But  not  her  story ;  she  had  been 
The  pride  of  many  a  splendid  scene. 

She  cast  her  glory  round  a  court. 

And  frolicked  in  the  gayest  ring. 
Where  fashion's  high-bom  minions  sport 

Like  sparkling  fire-flies  on  the  wing ; 
But  thence  when  love  had  touched  her  soul. 
To  nature  and  to  truth  she  stole. 

From  din,  and  pageantry,  and  strife, 

'Midst  woods  and  mountains,  vales  and  plaint. 
She  treads  the  paths  of  lowly  life, 

Yet  in  a  bosom-circle  reigns. 
No  fountain  scattering  diamond-showers. 
But  the  sweet  streamlet  watering  flowers. 

The  Grave, 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  punful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toiL 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  Uie  wild : 
I  perish ;  0,  my  mother  earth! 

Take  home  thy  child  t 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined. 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Resembling  me. 

Hark!  a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear; 
My  pulse,  my  brain  runs  wild — I  rave : 
Ah !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  bear! 

*  I  am  the  Grave  I 
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The  Gnkve,  that  never  spake  before, 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide : 

0  listen!  I  will  sp^kk  no  more : 

Be  silent,  pride! 

Art  thou  a  wretch,  of  hope  forlorn, 
The  victim  of  consuming  care ! 
Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

By  fell  despair? 

Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  f 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest ! 

Laihed  by  the  furies  of  the  mind, 
(Yom  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thou  flee  ! 
Ah  !  think  not,  hope  not,  fool  I  to  find 

A  friend  in  me. 

By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb, 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell  I 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb ! 

By  death  and  hell ! 

1  charge  thee  live !  repent  and  pray ; 
In  dust  thine  infiuny  deplore ; 
There  yet  is  merey ;  go  thy  way. 

And  sin  no  more. 

Art  thou  a  mourner!    Hast  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights ! 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown, 

And  tranquil  nights ! 

O  live !  and  deeply  cherish  still 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past : 
Rely  on  Heaven's  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last. 

Art  thoa  a  wanderer!    Hast  thou  seen 
(yerwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark ! 
A  shipwreck^  sufferer,  hast  thou  been 

Misfortune's  mark ! 

Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport, 
Condemned  in  wretchedness  to  roam. 
Live !  thou  shait  reach  a  sheltering  port, 

A  quiet  home. 

To  friendship  didst  thou  trust  thy  fame? 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast,  to  aim 

A  surer  blow ! 

Live !  and  repine  not  o*er  his  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told : 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship's  gold. 

Go,  seek  that  treasure,  seldom  found. 
Of  power  the  fiercest  eriefs  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bosom  s  deepest  wound 

With  heavenly  balm. 

Did  woman's  charms  th^  youth  b^uile, 
And  did  the  fair  one  fiuthless  prove? 
Hath  she  betrayed  thee  with  her  smile, 

And  sold  thy  love! 

Live!  'twas  a  false  bewildering  fire : 
Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 

But  kills  the  heart. 

Thou  yet  shalt  know  how  sweet,  how  dear, 
To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye  I 
To  ask — ^and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 

Till  she  reply ! 

A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove ; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  blest 

&  woman's  love. 


Whate'er  thy  lot,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
Confess  thy  folly — kiss  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  God. 

A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break ; 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wotmds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake ; 

He  wounds  to  heal  I 

Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand, 
Prostrate  his  Providence  adore : 
*Tis  done ! — ^Arise !  He  bids  thee  stand. 

To  fall  no  more. 

Now,  traveller  in  the  vale  of  tears  I 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light. 
Through  time's  dark  wilderness  of  years. 

Pursue  thy  flight. 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weazy  pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground ; 

The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 
God's  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay. 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 

A  star  of  day! 

The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire. 

Shall  never  die.' 


ThtFiddofihe  WorH, 

Sow  in  the  mom  thy  seed. 
At  eve  hold  not  thine  band ; 

To  doubt  and  fear  give  thou  no  heed. 
Broad-cast  it  o'er  the  land. 

Beside  all  waters  sow ; 

The  highway  furrows  stock ; 
Drop  it  where  thorns  and  thistles  grow; 

Scatter  it  on  the  rock. 

The  good,  the  fruitful  ground, 

Expect  not  here  nor  there ; 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  by  plots,  'tis  found ; 

Go  forth,  then,  everywhere. 

Thou  know'st  not  which  may  thrive, 

The  late  or  early  sown ; 
Grace  keeps  the  precious  germs  alive. 

When  and  wherever  strown. 

And  duly  shall  appear. 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength. 

The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear. 
And  the  full  com  at  length. 

Thou  canst  not  toil  in  vain : 
Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dry. 

Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain. 
For  gamers  in  the  sky. 

Thence,  when  the  glorious  end. 

The  day  of  God  is  come. 
The  angel-reapers  shall  descend. 

And  heaven  ay — *  Harvest  home.' 

Atphaiiom  of  Y<nUh, 

Higher,  higher,  will  we  climb. 

Up  to  the  mount  of  glory. 
That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story ; 


Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls. 
He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 
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Deeper,  deeper,  let  us  toil 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge ; 
Nature's  wealth  and  leaming^s  spoil. 

Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delre  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward,  may  we  press 

Through  the  path  of  duty  ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness. 

Excellence  true  beauty. 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth, 
Make  we  then  a  heaxen  of  earth. 

Closer,  closer,  let  us  knit  * 

Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit. 

In  the  wildest  weather ; 
0 1  they  wander  wide  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life  from  home. 

Tht  ComTMm  Lot, 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 
There  lived  a  man :  and  who  was  he? 

Mortal  I  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  recion  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth. 
This  truth  suryiTes  alone : 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 

His  bless  and  wo — a  smile,  a  tear ! 
Obliyion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  sufl^red — ^but  his  panes  are  o'er ; 

Enjoyed— but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends — his  friends  are  now  no  more  ; 

And  foes — ^his  foes  are  dead. 

He  lored — ^but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 

O  she  was  fair !  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  ^mb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  : 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw. 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this — there  lived  a  man  I 

Prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire 

Uttered  or  unexpressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a  sigh. 

The  falling  of  a  tear ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  Ood  is  near. 


Prater  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

Tnat  infant  lips  can  try ; 
Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

Tlie  Majesty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath. 

The  Christian's  native  air ; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death : 

He  enters  heaven  by  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice 

Returning  from  his  ways  ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice. 

And  say, '  Behold  he  prays ! ' 

The  saints  in  prayer  appear  as  one. 
In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind. 

When  with  the  Father  and  his  Son 
Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone : 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads ; 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  throne. 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

0  Thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  Qod, 
The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way, 

The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hast  trod  : 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray  I 

Sfome. 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light. 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  nidit ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth/ 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth : 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  ahons, 
Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air : 
In  evexy  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole; 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace^ 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantiy  and  pride. 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend; 
Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
Straw  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life  1 
In  the  dear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
Where  shall  that  bind,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found  I 
Art  thou  a  man  I — a  patriot  f---look  around ; 
0,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  countiy,  and  that  spot  thy  home  I 


THE  HON.   WnjJAn   ROBEST  8PENCBB. 

The  Hon.  Willloi  Bobe&t  Sfencrr  (1770-18S4) 
published  occasional  poems  of  that  deicriptioD  named 
vers  de  aocietl,  whose  highest  object  is  to  gild  the 
social  hour.  They  were  exaggerated  in  oompliiiKDt 
and  adulation,  and  wittily  piuodied  in  the  'I^jcctod 
Addresses.'  As  a  companion,  Mr  Spencer  was  modi 
prized  by  the  brilliant  circles  of  the  metrc^is;  bat 
falling  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  removed  to  Vw% 
where  he  died.  His  poems  were  collected  and  ps^ 
lished  in  1835.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  knew  sod 
esteemed  Spencer,  quotes  the  foUowingr  *  flne  fioes' 
from  one  of  his  poema,  aa  expresslTe  of  his  own  ta^ 
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ings  amidflt  the  wreck  and  desolatioii  of  hia  fortones 
at  Abbotsford: — 

The  slui4e  of  youthfal  hope  is  there, 
That  lingered  long,  and  latest  died ; 

Ambition  aJl  dissoWed  to  air, 
With  phantom  honours  by  his  side. 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh  t 
ThoT  once  were  Friendship,  Truth,  and  Loye ! 

Oh  1  <&e  to  thought,  to  memory  die, 
Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prore  I 

Mr  Spencer  translated  the  Leonora  of  Biirger  with 
great  snccess,  and  in  a  rein  of  similar  excellence 
composed  some  original  ballads,  one  of  which,  marked 
by  Bimplidty  and  pathos,  we  subjoin : — 

Bdh  QtUrt^  or  the  Grave  oftke  ChryhowuL 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bogle  sound. 

And  cheerly  smiled  the  mom ; 
And  many  a  brach,  and  many  a  hound. 

Obeyed  Llewelyn's  horn. 

And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast. 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer, 
'  Come,  Gelert,  come,  wert  never  last 

Llewelyn's  horn  to  hear. 

Oh  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam. 

The  flower  of  all  his  race ; 
So  true,  so  braye — ^a  lamb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase  f 

Twas  only  at  Llewelyn's  board 

The  faithful  O^lert  fed ; 
He  watched,  he  seryed,  he  cheered  his  lord. 

And  sentineled  his  bed. 

In  sooth  he  was  a  peerless  hound. 

The  gift  of  royal  John ; 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found. 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now,  as  o'er  the  rocks  and  dells 

The  gallant  chidings  rise. 
All  Snowden's  craggy  chaos  yells 

The  many-mingled  cries ! 

That  day  Llewelyn  little  loyed 

The  chase  of  hart  and  hare ; 
And  scant  and  small  the  booty  proyed. 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased  Llewelyn  homeward  hied. 

When,  near  the  portal  seat, 
His  truant  Gelert  he  espied. 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But,  when  he  gained  his  castle-door, 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood  ; 
Thenound  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gore ; 

His  lips,  his  fangs,  ran  blood. 

Llewelyn  gazed  with  fierce  surprise ; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet. 
His  fayourite  checked  his  joyful  guise. 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  teet. 

Onward,  in  haste,  Llewelyn  passed. 

And  on  went  G6lert  too ; 
And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast. 

Fresh  blood-gouts  shocked  his  yiew. 

0*ertumed  his  infant's  bed  he  found, 

With  blood-stained  covert  rent ; 
And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 

With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  his  child — no  yoioe  replied — 

H^  searched  with  tenor  wild ; 
Blood,  blood  he  found  on  eyerr  side, 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 


'  Hell-hound  I  my  child's  by  thee  deyonred,' 

The  frantic  father  cried ; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  GSlert's  side. 

His  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  he  fell. 

No  pity  could  impart ; 
But  still  hU  Gdlert's  dying  yell 

Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell, 
Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh :    « 

What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell 
To  hear  his  in&nt's  ciy  1 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  heap 

His  hurried  search  had  miraed. 
All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 

The  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread. 

But,  the  same  couch  beneath, 
Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead. 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewelyn's  pain! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear ; 
His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain 

To  save  Llewelyn's  heir : 

Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewelyn's  wo ; 

'  Best  of  thy  kind  adieu  1 
The  frantic  blow  which  laid  thee  low 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue.' 

And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise. 

With  costly  sculpture  decked ; 
And  marbles  storied  with  his  praise 

Poor  Gelert's  bones  protect. 

There,  never  could  the  spearman  pass, 

Or  forester  unmoved ; 
There,  oft  the  tear-besprinkled  grass 

Llewelyn's  sorrow  proved. 

And  there  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear. 

And  there,  as  evening  fell. 
In  fancy's  ear  he  oft  would  hear 

Poor  Gdlert's  dying  yell. 

And,  till  great  Snowden's  rocks  grow  old, 

And  cease  the  storm  to  brave. 
The  consecrated  spot  shall  hold 

The  name  of  *  Gdlert's  Grave.' 

Wife^  Children,  and  Friend$. 

When  the  black-lettered  list  to  the  gods  was  presented 
(The  list  of  what  fate  for  each  mortal  intends). 

At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented, 
And  slipped  in  three  blessings — ^wife,  childiexi,  and 
friends. 

In  vain  surly  Pluto  maintained  he  was  cheated, 
For  justice  divine  oould  not  compass  its  ends ; 

The  sdieme  of  man's  penance  he  swore  was  defeated, 
For  earth  becomes  heaven  with-^wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested. 
The  fund  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends ; 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested, 
When  drawn  on  the  firm  of— wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

Though  valour  still  glows  in  his  life's  dying  embers, 
The  death-wounded  tar,  who  his  colours  defends. 

Drops  a  tear  of  regret  as  he  dying  remembers 
How  blessed  was  his  home  with — ^wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

The  soldier,  whose  deeds  live  immortal  in  stoiy, 
Whom  daty  to  far  distant  latitudes  sends. 

With  transport  would  barter  old  ages  of  glory 
For  one  happy  day  with— wife,  children,  and  friends, 
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Thmigb  fot  him  Anbia'a  fngnoa  Mcenda, 

The  merehaut  atill  thinka  of  the  iroodbiTiea  that  ( 
The  bovet  when  ho  lat  with — wife,  children,  and 


But  dre&r  is  the  twilight  of  ngt,  if  it  borrow 
No  warmth  bom  the  smile  of — wife,  children,  and 

Let  the  breath  of  renown  em  freahon  ud  nottriah 
The  laiuel  which  o'er  the  dead  farourite  benda ; 

O'er  me  ware  the  willow,  and  long  maj  it  flouriah. 
Bedewed  with  the  teaia  of— wife,  diildmi,  and 


No  Uoodleaa  abi^  mf  mj  pnmK 

No  aheetcd  ghoit  mj  couch  annf 
Viriona  more  ud  mj  fuicj  Tiewa, 


)j>; 


Let  aa  drink,  for  mj  song,  giowi 


ei  and  graier, 


To  Bubjecti  too  aolemn  in«eu<ibl; 
Let  ui  dnnk,  pledge  me  high,  love  and  Tirtue  ehall 

TheglaM  which  I  fill  to — wife,  children,  and  Crienda. 


I  of  long  departed  joja  1 
The  ahade  of  youthful  hope  is  there. 

That  lingered  long,  and  latest  died  ; 
Ambition  all  diasalred  to  air. 

With  phantom  honoura  b;  hia  aide 
Wlutt  emptj  shadows  glimmer  nigh  I 

The^  once  were  Friendahip,  Truth,  and  Lon  I 
Oh  I  die  to  thought,  to  memory  die, 

Knee  lifelcM  to  m;  heart  ye  proie ! 


Lkioh  HmiT,  a  poet  and  eaaayirt  of  the  liTdj 
and  deacriptiTe,  not  tbc  «ifiue  ■chool,  waa  bmn  at 
Sonthgate,  in  Middlcsox.  October  19,  1TB4.  Hia 
father  WM  a  W«st  Indian,  bat  bong  inPenn^lnnu 


What  eje  with  clear  account  lenuvka 

The  ebbing  of  the  glon. 
When  all  it*  sanda  are  diamond  aparkj. 
That  dazalc  as  they  paaa  ! 


\mhUi 


le  du(t  of  dead  ages  to  mii ! 
Time'a  chamel  for  eier  enclosea 
The  year  Eighteen  HandRd  ind  Six  I 


My  blame  and  my  bleaaing  thou  aharest. 

For  black  were  thy  momenta  in  part ; 
But  oh  I  thy  fair  days  were  the  fairest 

That  erer  hare  shone  on  my  heart  I 
If  thine  waa  a  gloom  the  completeit 

That  death's  darkest  cypress  could  throw. 
Thine,  too,  was  a  garland  the  sweetest 

That  life  in  full  blossom  coatd  show ! 
One  hand  gare  the  balmy  corrector 

Of  ilia  which  the  other  had  brewed— 
One  draught  from  thy  chalice  of  nectar 

All  taate  of  thy  bitter  subdued. 
Tta  gone,  with  its  thorns  and  it*  roses  <. 

W^lh  mine,  team  more  precious  may  mil 
To  hallow  this  midnight  which  cloeea 

The  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Six  I 


When  midnight  o'er  the  moonless  skies 
Her  pall  of  transient  death  has  spread. 

When  mortjtla  sleep,  when  spectres  rise. 
And  naught  is  wakeful  but  the  dead : 


he  bad 


LaighBimt 

at  the  time  of  the  American  war,  he  a 
British  intereet  with  ao  much  war 
to  leare  the  new  world  and  aeek  a 
old.  lie  took  ordera  in  the  church  of  Enghuod.  and 
ometime  tutor  to  the  nephew  of  Lord  Chandoa, 
near  Soutbgate.  His  son  (who  was  naiaed  nfter  hia 
father's  pupil.  Mr  Leigh)  waa  edacated  at  Cbriat'* 
Uoapilal,  where  he  contioocd  till  hia  fiftceolh  year. 
'I  waa  then,'  he  aaya,  'flrit  deputy  Grecian ;  and 
had  the  horioiir  of  gmng  ont  of  the  icboal  in  the 
same  rank,  at  the  aame  age,  and  tot  the  same  leaaon 
a*  m^  fHend  Charles  Lamb.  He  reaaoD  waa,  that 
I  heartated  in  my  apeech.  It  waa  nndentood  that  a 
Grecian  was  bound  to  deliver  a  public  speech  bcfnv 
he  left  school,  and  to  go  into  the  church  afterwante ; 
and  as  I  could  do  neither  of  these  things,  a  Greriaii 
I  conld  not  be.'  Leigh  was  then  a  poet,  and  bia 
father  collected  hia  vertea,  and  pabliahed  them  vitli 
a  large  liat  of  aubacribera.  He  has  hinuelf  deaoibed 
ttiia  volume  aa  a  heap  of  imitationa,  some  of  tbom 
clever  enough  for  a  youth  of  siztceo,  but  absolutely 
worthleu  in  every  other  respect.  Id  I805,  Mr 
Huot'a  brother  set  up  a  paper  csUed  the  News,  siod  i 
the  poet  went  to  live  with  him,  and  write  the  thea- 
trical criticiami  in  it  Three  yean  aflerwirda,  dw^ 
eatablished,  in  joint  partnership,  the  Examiner,  a 
weekly  iournal  still  conducted  with  distininiisbed 
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abilit^r-  The  poet  was  more  literary  than  politi- 
cal in  hii  tastes  and  locubrations ;  but  unfortu- 
nately he  ventured  some  strictures  on  the  prince 
regent,  which  were  construed  into  a  libel,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The 
poet's  captivity  was  not  without  its  bright  side. 
He  had  much  of  the  public  sympathy,  and  his 
friends  (Byron  and  Moore  being  of  the  number) 
were  attentive  in  their  visits.  One  of  his  two  rooms 
on  the  *  ground-floor'  he  converted  into  a  picturesque 
and  poetical  study : — *  I  papered  the  walls  with  a 
trellis  of  roses ;  I  had  the  ceiling  coloured  with 
clouds  and  sky ;  tiie  barred  windows  were  screened 
with  Venetian  blinds ;  and  when  my  bookcases  were 
set  up,  with  their  busts  and  flowers,  and  a  piano- 
forte made  its  appearance,  perhaps  there  was  not 
a  handsomer  room  on  that  side  the  water.  I  took  a 
pleasure,  when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to 
see  him  come  in  and  stare  about  him.  The  surprise 
on  issuing  from  the  borough,  and  passing  through 
the  avenues  of  a  Jul,  was  dramatic.  Charles  Lamb 
declared  there  was  no  other  such  room  except  in  a 
fairy  tale.  But  I  had  another  surprise,  which  was 
a  garden.  There  was  a  little  yard  outside,  railed 
off  from  another  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  ward. 
This  yard  I  shut  in  with  green  paUngs,  adorned  it 
with  a  trellis,  bordered  it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth 
from  a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to  have  a  grass 
plot  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young 
trees.  There  was  an  apple-tree  from  which  we 
managed  to  get  a  pudding  the  second  year.  As  to 
my  flowers,  ^ey  were  allowed  to  be  perfect  A  poet 
from  Derbyshire  (Wc  Moore)  told  me  he  had  seen 
no  such  heart's-easc.  I  bought  the  '^Pamaso 
Italiano"  while  in  prison,  and  used  often  to  think  of 
a  passage  in  it,  whUe  looking  at  tliis  miniature  piece 
of  horticulture : — 

Mio  picciol  orto, 
A  me  sei  vigna,  e  campo,  e  silva,  e  prato. — Baldu 

My  little  garden. 
To  me  thou'rt  vineyard,  field,  and  wood,  and  meadow. 

Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  sometimes 
under  an  awning.  In  autumn,  ray  trellises  were 
hung  with  scarlet  runners,  which  added  to  the 
flowery  investment  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes  in  my 
arm-chair,  and  affect  to  think  myself  hundreds  of 
miles  ofil  But  my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of 
a  morning.  A  wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the 
large  one  belonging  to  the  prison.  The  latter  was 
only  for  vegetaUes,  but  it  contained  a  cherry-tree, 
which  I  twice  saw  in  blossom.'* 

This  is  so  interesting  a  little  picture,  and  so  fine 
an  example  of  making  the  most  of  adverse  drcum- 
stanoes,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted  in  any  life  of 
Hunt  The  poet,  however,  was  not  so  well  fitted  to 
batde  with  the  worid,  and  apply  himself  steadily  to 
worldly  business,  as  he  was  to  dress  his  garden  and 
nurse  his  poetiod  fancies.  He  fell  into  difficulties, 
and  has  been  contending  with  them  ever  since.  On 
leaving  prison  he  published  his  Story  of  Bimini^  an 
Italian  tale  in  verse,  containing  some  exquisite  lines 
and  passages.  He  set  up  also  a  small  weekly  paper 
called  the  Indicator,  on  the  plan  of  the  periodical 
essayists,  which  was  well  received.  He  also  gave  to 
the  world  two  small  volumes  of  poetry,  Foliage,  and 
The  Feast  of  the  Poets.  In  1822  Mr  Hunt  went  to 
Italy  to  reside  with  Lord  Byron,  and  to  establish  the 
Liberal,  a  crude  and  violent  melange  of  poetry  and 
politics,  both  in  the  extreme  of  liberalism.  This  con- 
nexion was  productive  of  mutual  disappointment 
and  disgust  The  *  Liberal'  did  not  sell;  Byron's 
titled  and  aristocratic  friends  cried  out  against  so 

*  ItOid  Bynm  and  Some  of  his  Contemporariet,  toL  U.  p.  838l 


plebeian  a  partnership;  and  Hunt  found  that  the 
noble  poet,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  was  cold,  sarcastic,  and  worldly-minded.  Still 
more  unfortunate  was  it  that  Hunt  should  after- 
wards have  written  the  work.  Lord  Byron  and  Some 
of  his  Contemporaries,  in  which  his  disappointed  feel- 
ings found  vent,  and  their  expression  was  construed 
into  ingratitude.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  struggling 
witii  infiuences  contrary  to  his  nature  and  poetical 
temperament  The  spirit  of  the  poet,  however,  is 
still  active  and  cheerful,  as  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived from  perusing  the  following  set  of  blithe 
images  in  a  poem  written  in  December  1840,  on  the 
birth  of  the  Princess  BoyaL 

Behold  where  thou  dost  lie, 

Heeding  naufht,  remote  on  high ! 

Naught  of  all  the  news  we  sing 

Dost  thou  know,  sweet  ignorant  thing ; 

Naught  of  planet's  love  nor  people's ; 

Nor  dost  hear  the  giddv  steeples 

Carolling  of  thee  and  thine. 

As  if  heaven  had  rained  them  wine ; 

Nor  dost  care  for  all  the  pains 

Of  ushers  and  of  chamberlainfl. 

Nor  the  doctor's  learned  looks. 

Nor  the  very  bishop's  books. 

Nor  the  lace  that  wraps  thy  chin. 

No,  nor  for  thy  rank  a  pin. 

E'en  thy  fath^s  loving  hand 

Nowise  doflt  thou  understand. 

When  he  makes  thee  feebly  grasp 

His  finger  with  a  tiny  clasp ; 

Nor  dost  thou  know  thy  very  mothcr^s 

Balmy  bosom  from  another's, 

Thouffh  thy  small  blind  eyes  pursue  it ; 

Nor  the  arms  that  draw  thee  to  it ; 

Nor  the  eyes  that,  while  they  fold  thee, 

Never  can  enough  behold  thee  I 

In  1840  Mr  Hunt  brought  out  a  drama  entitled 
A  Legend  of  Florence,  and  in  1842  a  narrative  poem. 
The  Palfrey.  His  poetry,  generally,  is  marked  by  a 
profusion  of  imagery,  of  sprightly  fancy,  and  ani- 
mated description.  Some  quaintness  and  affectation 
in  his  style  and  manner  fixed  upon  him  the  name  of 
a  Cockney  poet;  but  his  studies  have  lain  chiefly  in 
the  dder  writers,  and  he  has  imitated  with  success 
the  lighter  and  more  picturesque  parts  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  Boccaccio,  and  the  gay  Italian  authors, 
appear  also  to  have  been  among  his  favourites.  His 
prose  essays  have  been  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  of  The  Indicator  and  the  Companion,  a  Mis^ 
ceQany  for  the  Fidds  and  the  Firende.  They  arc 
deservedly  popular — ^full  of  literary  anecdote,  poe- 
tical feeling,  and  fine  sketches  both  of  town  and 
country  life.  The  egotism  of  the  author  is  undis- 
guised; but  in  all  Hunt's  writings,  his  peculiar 
tastes  and  romantic  fancy,  his  talk  of  books  and 
flowers,  and  his  love  of  the  domestic  virtues  and 
charities  (though  he  has  too  much  imagination  for 
his  judgment  in  the  serious  matters  of  life),  impart  a 
particular  interest  and  pleasure  to  his  personal  dis- 
closures. 

[May  Morning  at  Ravenna.'] 

[From  ■  RimlnL*] 

The  sun  is  up,  and  'tis  a  room  of  May 
Round  old  Ravenna's  cleai^shown  towers  and  bay. 
A  mom,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen, 
Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green  ; 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  nizht 
Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light, 
And  there's  a  crvst^  clearness  all  about ; 
The  leaves  are  sharp,  the  distant  hills  look  out ; 
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A  balmy  briekness  comes  upon  the  bieese  ; 
The  smoke  goes  dancing  from  the  cottage  trees ; 
And  when  yoa  listen,  you  may  hesi  a  coil 
Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil ; 
And  all  the  scene,  in  short — sky,  earth,  and  sea, 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out 

openly. 
'Tis  nature,  fiill  of  spirits,  waked  and  springing : 
The  bizxls  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing. 
Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  down. 
Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  nom  the  town  ; 
While  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  erery  turn  are  seen ; 
And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scattery  light. 
Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wished-for  day. 
And  chase  the  wlustling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay. 
Already  in  the  streets  the  stir  grows  loud, 
Of  expectation  and  a  bustling  crowd. 
With  fuet  and  voice  the  gathering  hum  contends. 
The  deep  talk  heaves,  the  ready  laugh  ascends ; 
Callings,  and  clapping  doors,  and  curs  unite, 
And  shouts  from  mere  exuberance  of  delight ; 
And  armed  bands,  making  important  way. 
Gallant  and  grave,  the  lords  of  holiday. 
And  nodding  neighbours,  greeting  as  they  run, 
And  pilgrims,  chanting  in  the  morning  sun. 

IFtmeral  of  the  Loven  m '  Jiimini.*'] 

The  days  were  then  at  close  of  autumn  still, 

A  little  rainy,  and,  towards  nightfall,  chill ; 

There  was  a  6t£ul  moaning  air  abroad ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  over  the  road. 

The  last  few  leaves  came  fluttering  from  the  trees. 

Whose  trunks  now  thronged  to  sight,  in  dark  varieties. 

The  people,  who  from  reverence  kepi  at  home, 

Listened  till  afternoon  to  hear  them  come ; 

And  hour  on  hour  went  by,  and  nought  was  heard 

But  some  chance  horseman  or  the  vrind  that  stirred. 

Till  towards  the  vesper  hour ;  and  then  'twas  said 

Some  heard  a  voice,  which  seemed  as  if  it  read ; 

And  others  said  that  they  could  hear  a  sound 

Of  many  horses  trampling  the  moist  ground. 

Still,  nothing  came — till  on  a  sudden,  just 

Ah  the  wind  opened  in  a  rising  gust, 

A  voice  of  chanting  rose,  and  as  it  spread. 

They  plainly  heard  the  anthem  for  the  dead. 

It  was  the  choristers  who  went  to  meet 

The  train,  ^d  now  were  entering  the  first  street. 

Then  turned  aside  that  city,  young  and  old, 

And  in  their  lifted  hands  the  gushing  sorrow  rolled. 

But  of  the  older  people,  few  could  bear 

To  keep  the  window,  when  the  train  drew  near ; 

And  all  felt  double  tenderness  to  see 

The  bier  approaching  slow  and  steadily. 

On  which  those  two  in  senseless  coldness  lay, 

Who  but  a  few  short  months — it  seemed  a  day — 

Had  left  their  walls,  lovely  in  form  and  mind, 

In  sunny  manhood  he — she  first  of  womankind. 

They  say  that  when  Duke  Guido  saw  them  come, 

He  clasped  his  hands,  and  looking  round  the  room. 

Lost  his  old  wits  for  ever.    From  the  morrow 

None  saw  him  after.    But  no  more  of  sorrow. 

On  that  same  night  those  lovers  silently 

Were  buried  in  one  grave  under  a  tree ; 

There,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  they  lay 

In  the  green  ground :  and  on  fine  nights  in  May 

Young  hearts  betrothed  used  to  go  there  to  pray. 

To  T,  L.  II,y  Six  Tears  Old^  Dtiring  a  Sichicss. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  little  patient  boy ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 


I  sit  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways : 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink. 
That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meekness, 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid. 
Thy  heart  in  pain  and  weakness, 

Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 
The  little  trembling  hand 

That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears. 
These,  these  are  things  that  may  demand 

Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  I've  had  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly  'midst  my  dear  ones, 

Have  wasted  with  dry  brow ; 
But  when  thy  fingers  press 

And  pat  my  stoopine  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness — 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

Ah !  first-bom  of  thy  mother. 

When  life  and  hope  were  new. 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother, 

Thy  sister,  father,  too ; 
My  light,  where'er  I  go. 

My  bird,  when  prison  bound. 
My  hand  in  hand  companion — no, 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  zoond. 


gone;* 


To  say  •  He  has  departed ' — 

*  His  voice' — *  his  face' — '  is 
To  feel  impatient-hearted. 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on ; 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 
,    To  whisper  of  such  wo. 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  insure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes,  still  he's  fixed,  and  sleeping! 

This  silence  too  the  while — 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  as  a  smile : 
Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear. 
Like  parting  wings  of  cherubim. 

Who  say,  *  WeVe  finished  here.' 

Dirgf, 

Blessed  is  the  turf,  serenely  blessed. 
Where  throbbing  hearts  may  sink  to  rest. 
Where  life's  long  journey  turns  to  sleep. 
Nor  ever  pilgrim  wakes  to  weep. 
A  little  sod,  a  few  sad  flowers, 
A  tear  for  long-departed  hours. 
Is  all  that  feeling  hearts  request 
To  hush  their  weary  thoughts  to  rest. 
There  shall  no  rain  ambition  come 
To  lure  them  from  their  quiet  home ; 
Nor  sorrow  lift,  with  heaii-strings  riven^ 
The  meek  imploring  eye  to  heaven ; 
Nor  sad  remembrance  stoop  to  shed 
His  wrinkles  on  the  slumberer's  head ; 
And  never,  never  love  repair 
To  breathe  his  idle  whispers  there  t 

To  the  Graaskopper  and  the  OricheL 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass. 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  laxy  noon. 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brais ; 

And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  thoRe  who  think  the  candles  come  too  moil* 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 

Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass ; 
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Oh,  sweet  and  tinj  oousins,  that  belong, 
One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth. 

Both  hare  your  sunshine;  both,  though  small,  are 
strong 
At  your  clear  hearts ;  and  both  were  sent  on  earth 

To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song — 
In-doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth. 

The  CelAraUd  Cwmxme  qf  Petrarch — *  Chiare,  freteh^  t 

doUxacgm.* 

Cle&r,  fresh,  and  dulcet  streams, 

Whidi  the  fair  shape,  who  seems 

To  me  sole  woman,  haunted  at  noontide ; 

Bough,  gently  interknit 

(I  sigh  to  think  of  it). 

Which  formed  a  rustic  chair  for  her  sweet  side ; 

And  turf,  and  flowers  bright-eyed, 

0*er  which  her  folded  gown 

Flowed  like  an  angel's  down ; 

And  you,  0  holy  air  and  hushed, 

Where  &st  my  heart  at  her  sweet  glances  gushed ; 

Qive  ear,  giro  ear,  with  one  consenting. 

To  my  last  words,  my  lost  and  my  lamenting.  < 

If  'tis  my  fate  below. 
And  Hearen  will  hare  it  so, 
That  loTe  must  close  these  dying  eyes  in  tears, 
May  my  poor  dust  be  laid 
In  middle  of  your  shade. 

While  my  soul,  naked,  mounts  to  its  own  spheres. 
The  thought  would  calm  my  fears. 
When  takine,  out  of  breath. 
The  doubtful  step  of  death  ; 
For  nerer  could  my  spirit  find 
A  stiller  port  after  the  stormy  wind: 
Nor  in  more  calm  abstracted  bourne. 
Slip  from  my  trarailed  flesh,  and  from  my  bones  out- 
worn. 

Perhaps,  some  future  hour. 

To  her  accustomed  bower 

Might  come  the  untamed,  and  yet  the  gentle  she ; 

And  where  she  saw  me  first. 

Might  turn  with  eyes  athirst, 

And  kinder  joy  to  look  again  for  me  ; 

Then,  O  the  charity  t 

Seeing  betwixt  the  stones 

The  earth  that  held  my  bones, 

A  sigh  for  very  love  at  last 

Might  ask  of  Heaven  to  pardon  me  the  post ; 

And  Heaven  itself  could  not  say  nay. 

As  with  her  gentle  veil  she  wiped  the  tears  away. 

How  well  I  call  to  mind 
When  from  those  bowers  the  wind 
Shook  down  upon  her  bosom  flower  on  flower  ; 
And  there  she  sat,  meek-eyed. 
In  midst  of  all  that  pride. 

Sprinkled  and  blushing  through  an  amorous  shower. 
Some  to  her  hair  paid  dower, 
And  seemed  to  dress  the  curls. 
Queen-like,  with  gold  and  pearls ; 
Some,  snowing,  on  her  drapery  stopped; 
Some  on  the  earth,  some  on  the  water  dropped ; 
While  others,  fluttering  from  above. 
Seemed  wheeling  round  in  XM)mp,  and  saying  '  Here 
reigns  Lo?e? 

How  often  then  I  said, 
Inward,  and  filled  udth  dread, 

•  Doubtless  this  crealure  came  from  Paradise!  * 
For  at  her  look  the  while. 

Her  voice,  and  her  sweet  smile. 

And  heavenly  air,  truth  parted  from  mine  eyes : 

Sp  that,  with  long-drawn  sighs, 

I  said,  as  far  from  men, 

*  How  came  I  here — and  when !' 


I  had  forgotten ;  and,  alas ! 

Fancied  myself  in  heaven,  not  where  I  was ; 

And  from  that  time  till  this,  1  bear 

Such  love  for  the  green  bower,  I  cannot  rest  elsewhere. 


JOHNCLA&E. 

John  GtARE,  one  of  the  mo«t  truly  uneducated  of 
English  poets,  and  one  of  the  best  of  our  rural  de- 
scribers,  was  bora  at  Helpstone,  a  village  near 
Peterborough,  in  1793.  His  parents  were  peasant! 
— ^bis  father  a  helpless  cripple  and  a  pauper.  John 
obtained  some  education  by  his  own  extra  work  as 
a  ploughboy:  from  the  labour  of  eight  weeks  he 
generally  acquired  as  many  pence  as  paid  for  a 
month's  schooling.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
met  with  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  boarded  up  a 
sMUing  to  purchase  a  copy.  At  daybreak  on  a 
spring  morning,  he  walked  to  the  town  of  Stam- 
ford— six  or  seven  miles  off— to  make  the  pur- 
chase, and  had  to  wait  some  time  till  the  shops  were 
openel  This  is  a  fine  trait  of  boyish  enthusiasm, 
and  of  the  struggrles  of  youthful  genius.  Returning 
to  bis  native  village  with  the  precious  purchase, 
as  he  walked  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
Burghley  Park,  he  composed  bis  first  piece  of 
poetry,  which  he  called  the  Momina  Walk,  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Evening  Tro/A,  and  some 
other  pieces.  A  benevolent  exciseman  instructed 
the  young  poet  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  he 
continued  lus  obscure  but  ardent  devotions  to  his 
rural  muse.  '  Most  of  his  poems,'  says  the  writer 
of  a  memoir  prefixed  to  his  first  volume,  *were 
composed  under  the  immediate  impression  of  hia 
feelings  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road  sides.  He  could 
not  tnist  his  memory,  and  therefore  he  wrote  them 
down  with  a  pencil  on  the  spot,  his  hat  serving  him 
for  a  desk ;  and  if  it  happened  that  he  had  no  op- 
portunity soon  after  of  transcribing  these  imperfect 
memoriids,  he  could  seldom  decipher  them  or  re- 
cover his  first  thoughts.  From  this  cause  several 
of  his  poems  are  quite  lost,  and  others  exist  only  in 
firagments.  Of  those  which  he  had  committed  to 
writing,  especially  his  earlier  pieces,  many  were 
destroyed  from  another  circumstance,  which  shows 
how  little  he  expected  to  please  others  with  them : 
froTBL  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  room  where  he  stuffed 
his  manuscripts,  a  piece  of  paper  was  often  taken 
to  hold  the  kettle  with,  or  light  the  fire.'  In  1817, 
Clare,  while  working  at  Bridge  Casterton,  in  Rut- 
landshire, resolved  on  risking  the  publication  of  a 
volume.  By  hard  working  day  and  night,  he  got 
a  pound  saved,  that  he  might  have  a  prospectus 
printed.  This  waa  accordingly  done,  and  a  CclUc- 
tion  of  Original  Tr\fles  was  announced  to  subscribers, 
the  price  not  to  exceed  Ss.  6d.  *  I  distributed  my 
papers,'  he  says ;  *  but  as  I  could  get  at  no  way  of 
pushing  them  into  higher  circles  than  those  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  they  consequently  passed 
off*  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  been  still  in  my  posses- 
sion, unprinted  and  unseen.'  Only  seven  subscribers 
came  forward  \  One  of  these  prospectuses,  however, 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Edward  Drury, 
bookseller,  Stamford,  and  through  this  gentlenuui 
the  poems  were  puUished  by  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Hessey,  London,  who  purchased  them  from  Clare 
for  £20.  The  volume  was  brought  out  in  January 
1820,  with  an  interesting  well-written  introduc- 
tion, and  bearing  the  title,  Poemg  DeMcriptive  of 
Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  by  John  Clare,  a  Northamp- 
tonshire peasant.  The  attention  of  tbe  public  was 
instantly  awakened  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
merito  oif  Clare.  The  magazines  and  reviews  were 
unanimous  in  his  favour.  *  This  interesting  little 
Tohime,'  said  the  Quarterly  Review,  <  bears  indubit- 
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able  evidence  of  being  composed  altogether  from 
the  impulses  of  the  writer's  mind,  as  excited  by  ex- 
ternal objects  and  internal  sensations.  Here  are  no 
tawdry  and  feeble  paraphrases  of  former  poets,  no 
attempts  at  describing  what  the  author  might  have 
become  acquainted  with  in  his  limited  reading.  The 
woods,  the  vales,  the  brooks,  "the  crimson  spots 
i*  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip,"  or  the  loftier  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  contemplated  through  the  altema> 
tions  of  hope  and  despondency,  are  the  principal 
sources  whence  the  youth,  whose  adverse  drcum- 
stances  and  resignation  under  them  extort  our  sym- 
pathy, drew  the  faithful  and  vivid  pictures  before 
us.  Examples  of  minds  highly  gifted  by  nature, 
struggling  with,  and  breaking  through  the  bondage 
of  adversity,  are  not  rare  in  this  country :  but  pri- 
vation is  not  destitution;  and  the  instance  before 
us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  patient 
and  persevering  talent  existing  and  enduring  in  the 
most  forlorn,  and  seemingly  hopeless  condition,  tliat 
literature  has  at  any  time  exhibited.' 

In  a  short  time  Clare  was  in  possession  of  a  little 
fortune.  Tlie  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam  sent  £100 
to  his  publishers,  which,  with  the  like  sum  ad- 
vanced by  them,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
stock ;  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  allowed  him  an  an- 
nuity of  fifteen  guineas  for  life ;  the  Earl  of  Spencer 
a  further  annuity  of  £10,  and  various  contributions 
were  received  from  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
so  that  the  poet  had  a  permanent  allowance  of  £30 
per  annum.  He  married  his  *  Patty  of  the  Vale,' 
*the  rosebud  in  humble  life,'  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer ;  and  in  his  native  cottage  at 
Helpstone,  with  his  aged  and  infirm  parents  and  his 
young  wife  by  his  side — all  proud  of  his  now  re- 
warded and  successful  genius — Clare  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  poetical  felicity.  The  writer  of  this 
recollects,  with  melancholy  pleasure,  paying  a  visit 
to  the  poet  at  this  genial  season  in  company  witli 
one  of  his  publishers.  The  humble  dwelling  wore 
an  air  of  comfort  and  contented  happiness.  Shelves 
were  fitted  up,  filled  with  books,  most  of  which  had 
been  sent  as  presents.  Clare  read  and  liked  them 
all!  He  took  us  to  see  his  favourite  scene,  the 
haunt  of  his  inspiration.  It  was  a  low  fall  of  swampy 
ground,  used  as  a  pasture,  and  bounded  by  a  duU 
rushy  brook,  overhung  with  willows.  Yet  here 
Clare  strayed  and  mus^  delighted.  ^ 

Flow  on,  thou  gently-plashing  stream. 

O'er  weed-beds  wild  and  rank ; 
Delighted  I've  enjoyed  my  dream 

Upon  thy  mossy  bank : 
Bemoistening  many  a  weedy  stem, 

I've  watched  thee  wind  so  clearly, 
And  on  thy  bank  I  found  the  gem 

That  makes  me  love  thee  dearly. 

In  1821  Clare  came  forward  again  as  a  poet  His 
second  publication  was  entitled  The  Village  Minstrel 
and  other  Poems,  in  two  volumes.  The  first  of  these 
pieces  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  describes  the 
scenes,  sports,  and  feelings  of  rural  life — the  author 
himself  sitting  for  the  portrait  of  Lubin,  the  humble 
rustic  who  *  hummed  his  lowly  dreams ' 

Far  in  the  shade  where  poverty  retires. 

The  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  natural  emotion  and  generous  sentiment  in 
this  poem,  exalted  the  reputation  of  Clare  as  a  true 
poet  He  afterwards  contributed  short  pieces  to  the 
annuals  and  other  x)eriodicals,  marked  by  a  more 
choice  and  refined  diction.  The  poet's  prosperity 
was,  alas  1  soon  over.  His  discretion  was  not  equaJ 
to  his  fortitude :  he  speculated  in  farming,  wasted 
his  little  hoard,  and  amidst  accumulating  difilcul- 
ties  sank  into  nervous  despondency  and  despair.  He 


is  now,  we  believe,  in  a  private  asylum — ^bc^ieleas, 
but  not  dead  to  passing  events.  This  sad  termina- 
tion of  so  bright  a  morning  it  is  painful  to  contem- 
plate. Amidst  the  native  wild  fiowera  of  his  soog 
we  looked  not  for  the  'deadly  nightshade' — and. 
though  the  example  of  Burns,  of  Chatterton,  and 
Bloomfield,  was  better  fitted  to  inspire  fear  than 
hope,  there  was  in  Clare  a  naturally  lively  and  cbeer- 
fiil  temperament  and  an  apparent  absence  of  strong 
and  dangerous  passions,  that  promised,  as  in  the  caae 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  a  life  of  humble  yet  prosperous  ■ 
contentment  ^nd  happiness.  Poor  Clare's  muse  was 
the  true  ofiispring  of  English  countzy  life.  He  was  , 
a  faithful  painter  of  rustic  scenes  and  occupations, 
and  he  noted  every  light  and  shade  of  his  brooks, 
meadows,  and  green  lanes.  His  fancy  was  buoyant 
in  the  midst  of  labour  and  hardship ;  and  his  imagery, 
drawn  directly  firom  nature,  is  various  and  originaL 
Careful  finishing  could  not  be  esniected  fhmi  the 
rustic  poet,  yet  there  is  often  a  fine  delicary  and 
beauty  in  his  pieces,  and  his  moral  reflections  and 
I  pathos  win  their  way  to  the  heart  *  It  is  addom,' 
Las  one  of  his  critics  remarked,  *that  the  public  have 
an  opportuni^  of  learning  the  unmixed  and  un- 
adulterated impression  of  the  loveliness  of  nature  oo 
a  man  of  vivid  perception  and  strong  feeling,  equally 
unacquainted  with  the  art  and  reserve  of  Uie  worid, 
and  with  the  ridies,  rules,  and  prejudices  of  litera- 
ture.' Clare  was  strictly  such  a  man.  His  reading 
before  his  first  publication  had  been  extremely 
limited,  and  did  not  either  form  his  taste  or  bias 
the  direction  of  his  powera  He  wrote  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart ;  and  his  love  of  nature  was  so 
universal,  that  he  included  aU,  weeds  as  well  as 
flowers,  in  his  picturesque  catalogues  of  her  charms. 
In  grouping  and  forming  his  pictures,  he  has  re- 
course to  new  and  original  expressions — as,  for  ex- 
ample— 

Brisk  winds  the  lightened  branches  shake 
By  pattering,  plashing  drops  confessed  ; 
And,  where  oaks  dripping  shade  the  lake,  i 

Paint  crimping  dimples  on  its  broast. 
A  sonnet  to  the  glow-worm  is  singularly  rich  in  this 
vivid  word-painting:—  ! 

Tasteful  illumination  of  the  night, 
Bright  scattered,  twinkling  star  of  spangled  earth  ! 
Hail  to  the  nameless  coloured  dark  and  li^t, 
The  witching  nurse  of  thy  illumined  birth. 
In  thy  still  hour  how  dearly  I  delight 
To  rest  my  weary  bones,  from  labour  free  ; 
In  lone  spots,  out  of  hearing,  out  of  sight. 
To  sigh  day's  smothered  pains ;  and  pause  on  thee. 
Bedecking  dangling  brier  and  ivied  tree. 
Or  diamonds  tipping  on  the  grassy  spear ; 
Thy  pale-faced  glimmering  light  I  love  to  see, 
Gilding  and  glistering  in  the  dewdrop  near : 
0  still-hour's  mate !  my  casing  heart  sobs  free. 
While  tiny  bents  low  bend  with  many  an  added 
tear. 

In  tliesc  happy  microscopic  views  of  nature,  Grahame. 
the  author  of  the  Sabbath,  is  the  only  poet  who  can 
be  put  in  competition  with  Chire.  The  delicacy  of 
some  of  his  sentimental  verses,  mixed  up  in  cafdess 
profusion  with  others  less  correct  or  pleasing,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  part  of  a  baUad,  The  Fate 
of  Amy: — 

The  flowers  the  sultry  summer  kills 

Spring's  milder  suns  restore ; 
But  innocence,  that  fickle  charm. 

Blooms  once,  and  blooms  no  more. 

The  swains  who  loved  no  more  admire. 

Their  hearts  no  beauty  warms ; 
And  maidens  triumph  in  her  fall 

That  envied  once  ner  channs. 
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Lost  was  that  sweet  simplicity ; 

Her  eye's  bright  lustre  fled ; 
And  o'er  her  cheeks,  where  roses  bloomed, 

A  sickly  paleness  spread. 

So  fades  the  flower  before  its  time^ 

Where  cankerworms  assail ; 
So  droops  the  bud  upon  its  stem 

Beneath  the  sickly  gale. 

WhoAuIAfei 

And  what  is  Life  !    An  hour-glass  on  the  run, 
A  mist  retreating  from  the  morning  aun, 
A  busy,  bustling,  still-repeated  dream. 

Its  length  I  A  minute^s  pause,  a  moment's  thought. 
And  Happiness  I    A  bubble  on  the  stream. 

That  in  the  act  of  seizing  shrinks  to  nought. 

And  what  is  Hope !   The  puffing  gale  of  mom. 
That  robs  each  flowret  of  its  gem — ^and  dies ; 

A  cobweb,  hiding  disappointment's  thorn. 

Which  stings  more  keenly  through  the  thin  disguise. 

And  what  is  Death  !    Is  still  the  cause  unfound  ! 
That  dark  mysterious  name  of  horrid  sound  I  ( 

A  long  and  lingering  sleep  the  weary  craye. 
And  Peace  I    Where  can  its  happiness  abound  ! 

No  where  at  all,  save  heayen  and  the  graye. 
Then  what  is  Life  !    W^eo.  stripped  of  its  disguise, 

A  thing  to  be  desired  it  cannot  be ; 
Since  everything  that  meets  our  foolish  eyes 

Giyes  proof  sufficient  of  its  yanity. 
Tis  but  a  trial  all  must  undergo. 

To  teach  unthankful  mortal  how  to  prize 
That  happiness  yain  man's  denied  to  know, 

Until  he's  called  to  claim  it  in  the  skies. 

SwrniMT  Morning. 

Tis  sweet  to  meet  the  morning  breeze. 
Or  list  the  giggling  of  the  brook ; 

Or,  stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  trees. 
Peruse  and  pause  on  nature's  book. 

When  nature  every  sweet  prepares 
To  entertain  our  wished  delay — 

The  images  which  morning  wears, 
The  wakening  charms  of  early  day  ! 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths. 

Where  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes. 

As  sprinkled  o'er  the  withering  swaths 
Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes. 

And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn. 
And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  nigh. 

Sprung  from  his  bed  of  tufted  com, 
A  hailing  minstrel  in  the  sky. 

First  sunbeam,  calling  night  away 
To  see  how  sweet  thy  summons  seems ; 

Split  by  the  willow's  wavy  gray, 
And  sweetly  dancing  on  the  streams. 

How  fine  the  spider's  web  is  spun. 

Unnoticed  to  vulgar  eyes ; 
Its  silk  thread  glittering  in  the  sun 

Arts  bungling  vanity  defies. 

Roaming  while  the  dewy  fields 
'Neath  their  morning  burthen  lean. 

While  its  crop  mv  searches  shields. 
Sweet  I  scent  the  blossomed  bean. 

Making  oft  remarking  stops  ; 

Watching  tiny  nameless  things 
Climb  the  grass's  spiry  tops 

Ere  they  try  their  gauzy  wings. 

So  emerging  into  light. 

From  the  ignorant  and  vain 
Fearful  genius  takes  her  flight, 

Skimming  o'er  the  lowly  plain. 


The  Primrose — A  Sonnet, 

Welcome,  pale  primrose !  starting  up  between 
Dead  matted  loaves  of  ash  and  oak  that  strew 
The  every  lawn,  the  wood,  and  spinney  through, 

'Mid  creeping  moss  and  ivy's  darker  green  ; 
How  much  thy  presence  beautifies  the  ground ! 

How  sweet  th^  modest  unaflfected  pride 

Glows  on  the  sunny  bank  and  wood's  warm  side ! 
And  where  thy  fairy  flowers  in  groups  are  found. 

The  schoolboy  roams  enchantedly  along. 
Plucking  the  fairest  with  a  rude  delight : 

While  the  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simple  song, 
To  gaze  a  moment  on  the  pleasing  sight ; 

O'erjoyed  to  see  the  flowers  that  traly  bring 

The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  spring. 

The  Thrtuh's  Nest — A  Sonnet. 

Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush 

That  overhung  a  molehill  large  and  round, 
I  heiurd  from  mom  to  mom  a  mernr  thrush 

Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy — and  oft  an  unintruding  guest, 

I  watdied  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day ; 
How  tme  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her  nest. 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 
And  by  and  by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew. 

There  lay  her  shining  eegs  as  bright  as  flowers. 
Ink-spotted  over,  shells  ofgreen  and  blue : 

And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  houis, 
A  brood  of  nature's  minstrels  chiro  and  fly, 
Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky.* 

Pirst'Lim^i  RecMectioM. 

First-love  will  with  the  heart  remain 

When  its  hopes  are  all  gone  by ; 
As  frail  rose-blossoms  still  retain 

Their  fragrance  when  they  die : 
And  joy's  fint  dreams  will  haunt  the  mind 

With  the  shades  'mid  which  they  sprung, 
As  summer  leaves  the  stems  behind 

On  which  spring's  blossoms  hung. 

Mary,  I  dare  not  call  thee  dear, 

I've  lost  that  right  so  long ; 
Yet  once  again  I  vex  thine  ear 

With  memory's  idle  song. 
I  felt  a  pride  to  name  thy  name. 

But  now  that  pride  hath  flown, 
And  burning  blushes  speak  my  shame, 

That  thus  I  love  thee  on. 

How  loath  to  part,  how  fond  to  meet. 

Had  we  two  used  to  be ; 
At  sunset,  with  what  eager  feet 

I  hastened  unto  thee ! 
Scarce  nine  days  passed  us  ere  we  met 

In  spring,  nay,  wintry  weather ; 
Now  nine  years'  suns  have  risen  and  bet. 

Nor  found  us  once  together. 

Thy  face  was  so  familiar  grown. 

Thyself  so  often  nigh, 
A  moment's  memory  when  alone. 

Would  bring  thee  in  mine  eye ; 

*  Montgomery  says  quaintly  but  truly  of  this  sonnet,  •  Here 
we  have  in  miniaturo  the  history  and  geography  of  a  thrush's 
nest,  so  simply  and  naturally  sot  forth,  that  one  might  think 

such  strains 

No  moro  difficilo 
Than  for  a  blaokbird  'tis  to  whistla 
But  let  the  hcartlons  critic  who  despises  them  try  his  own 
hand  either  at  a  bird's  nest  or  a  sonnet  Uko  this;  and  when 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  one,  he  may  have  some  hope 
of  lw»<ffff  able  to  make  the  other.' 
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But  now  mj  Tery  dreams  forget 

That  witching  look  to  trace ; 
Though  there  thy  beauty  lingers  yet. 

It  wears  a  stranger's  face. 

When  last  that  gentle  cheek  I  prest, 

And  heard  thee  feign  adieu, 
I  little  thought  that  seeming  jest 

Would  prore  a  word  so  true  ! 
A  fate  like  this  hath  oft  befell 

Eyen  loftier  hopes  than  ours ; 
Spring  bids  full  many  buds  to  swell. 

That  ne'er  can  grow  to  flowers. 

Iknonmgs  of  Oenitu. 

In  those  low  paths  which  poverty  surrounds, 

The  rough  rude  ploughman,  off  his  fallow  grounds 

(That  necessary  tool  of  wealth  and  pride). 

While  moiled  and  sweating,  by  some  pasture's  side. 

Will  often  stoop,  inquisitive  to  trace 

The  opening  beauties  of  a  daisy's  face ; 

Oft  will  he  witness,  with  admiring  eyes, 

The  brook's  sweet  dimples  o'er  the  pebbles  rise ; 

And  often  bent,  as  o'er  some  magic  spell. 

He'll  pause  and  pick  his  shaped  stone  and  shell : 

Raptures  the  while  his  inward  powers  inflame. 

And  joys  delight  him  which  he  cannot  name ; 

Ideas  picture  pleasing  views  to  mind. 

For  which  his  language  can  no  utterance  find ; 

Increasing  beauties,  freshening  on  his  sight, 

Unfold  new  charms,  and  witness  more  delight ; 

So  while  the  present  please,  the  past  decay. 

And  in  each  other,  losing,  melt  away. 

Thus  pausing  wild  on  all  he  saunters  by. 

He  feels  enraptured,  though  he  knows  not  why ; 

And  hums  and  mutters  o'er  his  joys  in  vain. 

And  dwells  on  something  which  he  can't  explain. 

The  bursts  of  thought  with  which  his  soul's  perplexed, 

Are  bred  one  moment,  and  are  gone  the  next ; 

Yet  stiU  the  heart  will  kindling  sparks  retain. 

And  thoughts  will  rise,  and  Fancy  strive  again. 

So  haye  I  marked  the  dying  ember's  light. 

When  on  the  hearth  it  fainted  from  my  sight, 

With  glimmering  glow  oft  redden  up  again. 

And  sparks  crack  brightening  into  life  in  vain ; 

Still  Imgering  out  its  kindling  hope  to  rise, 

Till  faint,  and  fainting,  the  last  twinkle  dies. 

Dim  bums  the  soul,  and  throbs  the  fluttering  heart, 
Its  painful  pleasing  feelings  to  impart ; 
Till  by  successless  sallies  wearied  quite, 
The  memory  fails,  and  Fancy  takes  her  flight : 
The  wick,  confined  within  ite  socket,  dies, 
Borne  down  and  smothered  in  a  thousand  sighs. 

{Scenet  and  Muamga  of  the  Peatant  Poet.} 

[From  the  *  Yilljige  MinstreL*] 

Each  opening  season,  and  each  opening  scene. 
On  his  wild  view  stiU  teemed  with  fresh  delight ; 
E'en  winter's  storms  to  him  have  welcome  been. 
That  brought  him  comfort  in  its  long  dark  night, 
As  joyful  listening,  while  the  fire  burnt  bright. 
Some  neighbouring  labourer's  superstitious  tale, 
How '  Jack-a-lantem,'  with  his  wisp  alight. 
To  drown  a  'nighted  traveller  once  did  fail. 
He  knowing  well  the  brook  that  whimpered  down  the 
vale. 

And  tales  of  fairyland  he  loved  to  hear. 
Those  mites  of  human  forms,  like  skimming  bees, 
That  fly  and  flirt  about  but  everywhere ; 
The  mystic  tribes  of  nieht's  unnerving  breeze. 
That  tnrough  a  lock-hole  even  creep  with  ease : 
The  freaks  and  stories  of  this  elfin  crew, 
Ah  I  Lubin  gloried  in  such  things  as  these ; 
How  thc^  rewarded  industry  he  knew. 
And  how  the  restless  slut  was  pinchlfd  black  and  blue.  I 


How  ancient  dames  a  faizy's  anger  feared. 
From  gossip's  stories  Lubin  often  heard ; 
How  they  on  eveiy  night  the  hearthstone  cleared. 
And,  'gainst  their  visits,  all  things  neat  prepared. 
As  fays  nought  more  than  cleanliness  rmra ; 
When  in  the  mom  they  neyer  fiuled  to  uiare 
Or  gold  or  silver  as  their  meet  reward, 
Dropt  in  the  water  superstition's  care. 
To  make  the  charm  succeed,  had  caatioos  placed 
there. 

And  thousands  such  the  village  keeps  alive; 
Beings  that  people  superstitious  earth. 
That  e'er  in  ruial  manners  will  survive. 
As  long  as  wild  rusticity  has  birth 
To  spread  their  wonders  round  the  cottage-hearth. 
On  Lubin's  mind  these  deeply  were  impressed ; 
Oft  fear  forbade  to  share  his  neighbour's  mirth : 
And  lone  each  tale,  by  fancy  newly  dressed. 
Brought  fairies  in  his  dnnuns,  and  broke  his  infiuit  rest. 

He  had  his  dreads  and  fears,  and  scarce  oonld  pass 
A  churchyard's  dreaiy  mounds  at  silent  ni^i. 
But  footsteps  trampled  through  the  mstlinf  grass, 

^   And  ghosts  'hind  grave-stones  stood  in  uieets  of 
white; 
Dread  monsters  fancy  moulded  on  his  sight ; 
Soft  would  he  step  lest  they  his  tread  should  hear. 
And  creep  and  creep  till  past  his  wild  affiright ; 
Then  on  wind's  wings  would  rally,  as  it  were. 

So  swift  the  wild  retreat  of  childhood's  fancied  fear. 

And  when  fear  left  him,  on  his  comer-seat 
Much  would  he  chatter  o'er  each  dreadful  tale ; 
Tell  how  he  heard  the  sound  of  'proaching  feet. 
And  warriors  jingling  in  their  coats  of  mail ; 
And  lumping  knocks  as  one  would  thump  a  flail ; 
Of  spirits  conjured  in  the  cham^  floor ; 
And  many  a  mournful  shriek  and  hapless  wmil. 
Where  maids,  self-murdered,  their  false  loves  de- 
plore; 
And  from  that  time  would  vow  to  tramp  on  nights  no 
more. 

0 !  who  can  speak  his  joys  when  spring's  J^ang 

mom. 
From  wood  and  pasture,  opened  on  his  riew ! 
When  tender  green  buds  blush  upon  the  thocii. 
And  the  first  primrose  dips  its  leaves  in  dew : 
Each  varied  charm  how  joyed  would  he  pursue. 
Tempted  to  trace  their  beauties  through  the  day; 
Gray-girdled  eve  and  mom  of  rosy  hue 
Have  both  beheld  him  on  his  lonely  way, 
Far,  far  remote  from  boys,  and  their  onpleasing  plaj. 

Sequestered  nature  was  his  heart's  delight ; 
Him  would  she  lead  through  wood  and  lonely  plain. 
Searching  the  pooty  from  the  rushy  dike ; 
And  while  the  thrush  sang  her  long-silenced  strain. 
He  thought  it  sweet,  and  mocked  it  o'er  again ; 
And  while  he  plucked  the  primrose  in  its  pride, 
He  pondered  o  er  its  bloom  'tween  joy  and  pain ; 
And  a  rude  sonnet  in  its  praise  he  tried. 
Where  nature's  simple  way  the  aid  of  art  supplied. 

The  freshened  landscapes  round  his  routes  uiifiuied. 
The  fine-tinged  clouds  above,  the  woods  below. 
Each  met  his  eye  a  new-revealing  world. 
Delighting  more  as  more  he  learned  to  know  ; 
Each  journey  sweeter,  musing  to  and  frtk.  ' 

Surrounded  thus,  not  Paradise  more  sweet ; 
Enthusiasm  made  his  soul  to  glow ; 
His  heart  with  wild  sensations  used  to  beat ; 
As  nature  seemly  sang,  his  mutterings  would  repeat. 

Upon  a  molehill  oft  he  dropt  him  down. 
To  take  a  prospect  of  the  circling  scene. 
Marking  how  much  the  cottage  roofs  thatch  brown 
Did  add  its  beauty  to  the  budding  green 
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Of  ihcltaring  tree«  it  huiablj  peeped  between; 
The  stone-iocked  wagoo  with  its  rumbling  sound  ; 
The  windmiirs  sweeping  aaild  at  di^t&tice  seen  ; 
And  eitij  form  tbat  crowds  tbe  circling  rounii. 
When  the  skj,  stooping,  seems  to  kiss  the  meeting 
ground. 

And  de&r  to  him  the  run]  sports  of  M>^, 
When  each  eot-threabold  mount*  its  huling  bough. 
And  ruddy  milkmuds  wekTe  their  gu-luidi  gaj, 
Upon  the  green  Ifl  crown  the  euliest  cow ; 
When  mirth  and  pleuui«  wear  a  jojrful  brow ; 
And  join  the  tumult  with  unbounded  glee. 
The  hnmble  ten&nts  of  the  pail  and  plough  : 
He  lored  '  old  sporta,'  bj  Uiem  reTived,  to  see. 
But  Qorer  eared  to  join  in  their  nide  rereliy. 

O'er  btook-buika  stretching,  on  the  pasture-sward 
He  gaied,  far  distant  from  the  jocund  crew; 
TwM  but  their  feats  that  claimed  a  slight  rt^ard  ; 
Twaa  bii — bis  pastimes  locelj  to  punue — 
Wild  blosKoms  creeping  in  the  grass  to  Tiew, 
Scarce  peeping  up  tbe  tiny  bent  aa  high, 
Betinged  with  glossy  jellow,  red  or  blue,  * 

Utmaioed,  unnoticed  but  by  Lobin'i  ej'e. 
That  like  lowgeniusspraiig,  to  btoom  their  day  and  die. 

0 1  who  can  tell  tbe  sweets  of  May-day's  mom. 

To  waken  rapture  in  a  feeling  mind  ; 

When  the  pit  east  unveils  her  dappled  dawn, 

And  tbe  gay  woodlark  has  its  nest  resigned, 

As  slow  tbe  tun  creeps  up  the  hill  behind  ; 

Mom  reddening  rouud,  and  daylight's  spotless  hue. 

While  all  tbe  prospect  round  beams  fair  to  Tiew, 
I4ke  a  sweet  opening  flower  with  its  unsullied  dew. 

Ah  I  oflen  brushing  through  tbe  dripping  grass, 
Has  he  been  seen  to  catch  this  early  chaim. 
Listening  the  'loTe-song'  of  the  healthy  lass 
Passing  with  milk -pail  on  her  well-tumed  arm  ; 
Or  meeting  objects  from  the  rousing  fann — 
The  jingling  plough-teams  driiing  down  tbe  itecp. 
Wagon  and  cart ;  and  shepherd-i£)gs'  alarm, 
Bunng  the  bleating*  of  unfolding  sheep, 
A*  o'er  the  mouDtaio  top  the  red  sun  'gins  to  peep. 

Nor  could  the  day's  decline  escape  his  gaze ; 
He  loied  the  closing  as  tbe  rising  day. 
And  oft  would  stand  to  catch  the  setting  nys. 
Whose  lost  beams  stole  not  unperceived  away ; 


nighC-boundi  hurried  him  away, 
him  headlong  from  the  mountain  wp. 
And  shut  the  lorely  scene,  and  bade  all  nature  stop. 

With  contemplation's  stores  bis  mind  to  fill, 
O  doubly  happy  would  he  roam  as  then. 
When  the  blue  eve  crept  deeper  round  the  hill. 
While  tbe  coy  nbbit  lentured  from  his  den. 
And  weary  labour  sought  his  rest  again ; 
Lone  wanderings  led  him  haplj^  by  the  stream, 
Where  nnperceiTCd  he  'joyed  his  hours  at  will, 
Mu^ng  the  cricket  twittering  o'er  its  dream. 
Or  watching  o'er  the  bniok  the  moonlight's  dancing 


And  here  tbe  mral  muse  might  aptly  saj. 
As  sober  erening  sweetly  siles  along, 
How  she  has  chased  black  ignorance  away. 
And  warmed  his  artlcus  soul  with  feelings  strong. 
To  teach  bis  reed  to  warble  forth  a  song ; 
And  how  it  echoed  on  the  eien-galc,  . 

All  hy  tbe  brook  tbe  pasture-Bowen  among : 
Butahl  suchtriBesareofnasTail— 
There's  few  to  notice  him,  or  beat  bis  simple  talc. 


0  Poverty  I  thy  frotms  were  early  dealt 
O'er  him  who  moumed  thee,  not  by  &ncy  led 
To  whine  and  wail  o'er  woes  he  never  felt. 
Staining  his  ihjAes  with  tears  he  neier  shed. 
And  heaTing  sighs  a  mock  song  only  bred : 
Alas  !  he  knew  too  much  of  every  ptun 
That  showered  full  thick  on  his  unsheltered  head ; 
And  ai  his  toan  andeighs  did  ent  complain. 
His  numben  took  it  op,  and  wept  it  o'er  a^ain.  ' 


Jun:BSMiTH(ITT5-lB39)  wualiTelyandamns-   I 
ing  aathor  both  in  prose  and  rerae.     Hii  father,   ' 
Mr  Robert  Smith,  wa<  an  eminent  legal  practitioner   i 
in  London,  and  stjicitor  to  tbe  Board  of  Ordnance — 
*  learning  and  accomplishments,  whose 


Utter  jean  were  gratifled  by  the  talents  and  repu- 
tation of  his  two  sons,  Jame*  and  Horace.  Jamea,  : 
the  eldest,  was  educated  at  a  school  at  Chigwell.  in  , 
Eaiex,  and  was  usually  at  the  head  of  hi*  class.  For 
this  retired  'schoolboy  spot'  he  ever  retained  a 
strong  affection,  rarely  sufTering,  as  his  brother  re- 
late*, a  long  interval  to  elapse  without  paying  it  a  , 
visit,  and  wandering  over  the  scene*  that  recalled 
the  truant  eicuraions  of  himself  and  chosen  play-  , 
mates,  or  tlie  solitary  rambles  and  musing*  of  hii  | 
youth.  Two  of  hi*  latest  poems  are  devoted  to  his 
reminiscences  of  ChigweiL  After  the  completion  of 
his  education,  James  Smith  was  articled  to  his 
father,  was  taken  into  partncnhip  in  doe  time,  and 
eTcntnally  succeeded  to  the  busines*,  aa  well  as  to 
the  appointment  of  solicitor  to  tbe  Ordnance.  With 
a  quick  scnae  of  the  ridiculous,  a  strong  passion  for 
the  stage  and  the  drama,  and  a  love  of  London 
society  and  manners.  Smith  became  a  town  wit  and 
humorist — delighting  in  parodie*,  theatrical  eoUo- 
qoiea,  and  fashionaUe  criticism.  His  flrst  pieces 
appear  to  have  been  contributed  to  tlie  Ilc-Nic  news- 
paper eitablished  by  Colonel  Henry  tireTille,  which 
afterwardi  mergwi  into  Tit  Cai/intl,  both  being  solely 
calculated  for  (he  topics  and  feelings  of  the  day.  A 
selection  from  the  Pic-Nic  papers,  in  two  small 
Tolomei,  was  published  in  IBM.  He  ncit  joined 
the  writers  for  the  London  Keview— a  journal  esta- 
blished by  Cumberland  the  dramatist,  ort  the  novel 
principle  of  affixing  the  writer'*  name  to  hi*  critique. 
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The  Beview  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  system 
of  pubUshing  names  was  an  unwise  innovation,  de- 
stroying equally  the  harmless  curiosity  of  the  reader, 
and  the  critical  independence  oi  the  author ;  and 
Cumberland,  besides,  was  too  vain,  too  irritable  and 
poor,  to  secure  a  good  list  of  contributors.  Smith 
then  became  a  constant  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Mirror  (wherein  Henry  Eirke  White  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  what  may  be  termed  the  literary  world), 
and  in  this  work  appeared  a  series  of  poetical  imita- 
tions, entitled  Horace  in  London,  the  joint  production 
of  James  and  Horace  Smith.  These  paxxxlies  were 
subsequently  collected  and  published  in  one  volume 
in  1813,  after  the  success  of  the  Rejected  Addresses 
had  rendered  the  authors  famous.  Some  of  the 
pieces  display  a  lively  vein  of  town  levity  and 
humour,  but  many  of  them  also  are  very  trifling 
and  tedious.  In  one  stanza,  James  Smith  has  given 
a  true  sketch  of  his  own  tastes  and  character : — 

Me  toil  and  ease  alternate  share. 
Books,  and  the  converse  of  the  fair, 

(To  see  is  to  adore  'em)  ; 
With  these,  and  London  for  my  home, 
I  envy  not  the  joys  of  Rome, 

The  Circus  or  the  Forum ! 

To  Jjondon  he  seems  to  have  been  as  strongly  at- 
tached as  Dr  Johnson  himself.  'A  confirmed  me- 
tropolitan in  all  his  tastes  and  habits,  he  would  often 
quaintly  observe,  that  London  was  tiie  best  place  in 
summer,  and  the  only  place  in  winter ;  or  quote  Dr 
Johnson's  dogma — "Sir,  the  man  that  is  tired  of 
London  is  tiiid  of  existence."  At  other  times  he 
would  express  his  perfect  concurrence  with  Dr 
Mosley's  assertion,  that  in  the  country  one  is  always 
maddened  with  the  noise  of  nothing :  or  laughingly 
I  quote  the  Duke  of  Queensbcrry's  rejoinder  on  being 
told  one  sultry  day  in  September  diat  London  was 
exceedingly  empty — "  Yes,  but  it's  fuller  than  the 
country."  He  would  not,  perhaps,  have  gone  quite 
so  far  as  his  old  niend  Jekyll,  who  used  to  say,  that 
'*  if  compelled  to  live  in  the  country,  he  would  have 
the  approach  to  his  house  paved  like  the  streets  of 
London,  and  hire  a  hackney-coach  to  drive  up  and 
down  the  street  all  day  long ;"  but  he  would  relate, 
with  great  glee,  a  story  showing  the  general  con- 
viction of  his  dislike  to  ruralitics.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  library  at  a  country  house,  when  a  gentleman, 
informing  him  that  the  family  were  all  out,,  proposed 
a  quiet  stroll  into  the  pleasure-grounds.  **  Stroll  I 
why,  don't  you  see  my  gouty  shoe?"  "Yes,  but 
what  then  ?  you  don't  reidly  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  got  the  gout?  I  thought  you  had  only  put  on 
that  shoe  to  avoid  being  shown  over  the  improve- 
ments."'* There  is  some  good-humoured  banter  and 
exaggeration  in  this  dislike  of  ruralitics;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that,  as  Johnson  found  his  way  to  the 
remote  Hebrides,  Smith  occasionally  transported 
himself  to  Yorkshire  and  other  places,  the  country 
seats  of  friends  and  noblemen.  The  '  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses' appeu^  in  1812,  having  engaged  James 
and  Horace  Smith  six  weeks,  and  proving  *  one  of 
the  luckiest  hits  in  literature.*  The  directors  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre  had  ofi*erod  a  premium  for  the 
best  poetical  address  to  be  sxwken  on  opening  tiic 
new  edifice ;  and  a  casual  hint  firom  Mr  Ward,  secre- 
tary to  the  theatre,  suggested  to  the  witty  brothers 
the  composition  of  a  series  of  humorous  addresses, 
professedly  composed  by  Uie  principal  authors  of  the 
day.  The  work  was  ready  by  the  oi)ening  of  the 
theatre,  and  its  success  was  almost  unexampled. 
Eighteen  editions  have  been  sold;  and  the  copy- 

*  Memoir  lansfixod  to  Smith's  Comio  Mlaodlantai,  t  tola. 
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right,  which  had  been  originally  oflerod  to  Mr  Mur- 
ray for  L.20,  was  purchased  by  that  gentleman,  in  j 
1819,  after  the  sixteenth  edition,  for  L.13I.  The  ' 
articles  written  by  James  Smith  consisted  of  imita-  ■ 
tions  of  Wordsworth,  Cobbett,  Southey,  Coleridge,  , 
Crabbe,  and  a  few  tiavesties.  Some  of  them  are 
inimitable,  particularly  the  parodies  on  (>obbett  and 
Crabbe,  which  were  also  among  the  most  popular. 
Horace  Smith  contributed  imitations  of  Waiter 
Soott,  Moore,  Monk  Lewis,  Lord  Byron,  W.  T. 
Fitzgerald  (whose  *  Loyal  Effusion'  is  irrenstiUy 
ludicrous  for  its  extravagant  adulation  and  fustian). 
Dr  Johnson,  &c.  The  amount  of  talent  displayed 
by  the  two  brothers  was  pretty  equal ;  for  nooe  of 
James  Smith's  parodies  are  more  felicitous  than  that 
of  Scott  by  Horace.  The  popularity  of  the  *  R^ected 
Addresses'  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  ambitkm  of 
the  elder  poet  He  afterwards  confined  himsdf  to 
short  anonymous  pieces  in  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine and  other  periodicals,  and  to  the  contribotion 
of  some  humorous  sketches  and  anecdotes  towards 
Mr  Mathews's  theatrical  entertainments,  the  author- 
ship of  which  was  known  only  to  a  few.  The  ' 
Country  Cousins,  Trip  to  France^  and  Trip  to  America^  < 
mostly  written  by  Smith,  and  brought  out  by 
Mathews  at  the  English  Opera  House,  not  only 
filled  the  theatre,  and  replenished  the  treasuiy,  bat 
brought  the  witty  writer  a  thousand  pounds — a  sum 
to  which,  we  are  told,  the  receiver  addom  made  . 
allusion  without  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  and 
ejaculating,  *A  thousand  pounds  for  nonsense!' 
Mr  Smith  was  still  better  paid  for  a  trifling  exer- 
tion of  his  muse ;  for,  having  met  at  a  dinner  party 
the  late  Mr  Strahan,  the  king's  printer,  then  suffer^ 
ing  from  gout  and  old  age,  though  his  faculties  re- 
mained unimpaired,  he  sent  him  next  morning  the 
following  jeu  d'esprit : — 

Your  lower  limbs  seemed  far  from  stout 

When  last  I  saw  you  walk  ; 
The  cause  I  presently  found  out 

When  you  began  to  talk.  ■ 

The  power  that  props  the  body's  length. 

In  due  proportion  spread. 
In  you  mounts  upwards,  and  the  strength 

AH  settles  in  the  head.  I 

Mr  Strahan  was  so  much  gratified  by  the  compli- 
ment, that  he  made  an  immediate  codicil  to  bis 
will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  writer  ^be  tarn 
of  L.3000 1  Horace  Smith,  however,  mentions  that 
Mr  Strahan  had  other  motives  for  his  generosity, 
for  he  respected  and  loved  the  man  quite  as  modi 
as  he  admired  the  poet  James  made  a  happier, 
though,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  less  lucky  epigram 
on  Miss  Edgeworth : — 

We  every-day  bards  may  'anonymous'  sign — 
That  refuge.  Miss  Edgeworth,  can  never  l^  thine. 
Thy  writings,  where  satire  and  moral  unite. 
Must  bring  forth  the  name  of  their  author  to  light. 
Good  and  bad  join  in  telling  the  source  of  their  birth; 
The  bad  own  their  Edob,  and  the  good  own  thor 
Worth. 


The  easy  social  bachelor-life  of  James  Smith 
much  impaired  by  hereditary  gout  He  lived  tesn-  , 
peratcly,  and  at  his  dub-dinner  restricted  Itimaelf  to  | 
his  half-pint  of  sheny ;  but  as  a  professed  joker  and 
'  diner  out,'  he  must  often  have  been  tempted  to 
over-indulgence  and  irregular  hours.  Attadka  of 
gout  began  to  assail  him  in  middle  life,  and  he  gra- 
dually lost  the  use  and  the  very  form  of  his  Umtaa,  , 
bearing  all  his  sufferings,  as  his  brother  states,  with 
'  an  undeviating  and  unexampled  patience.*    One  of    . 
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the  stanzas  in  his  poem  on  Chigvell  displays  his 
philosophic  composure  at  this  period  of  his  life : — 

World,  in  thy  ever  husy  mart 
I  Ve  acted  no  unnoticed  part — 

Would  I  resume  it  f  on  no ! 
Four  acts  are  done,  the  jest  grows  stale ; 
The  waning  lamps  bum  dim  and  pale, 

And  reason  asks — CtU  bono  f 

He  held  it  a  humiliation  to  be  HI,  and  nerer  com- 
plained or  alluded  to  his  own  sufferings.  He  died 
on  the  24th  December  1839,  aged  65.  Lady  Bles- 
sington  said,  '  If  James  Smith  had  not  been  a  icitty 
man,  he  must  have  been  a  great  man.*  His  extensiye 
information  and  refined  manners,  joined  to  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  lireliness  and  humour,  and  a 
happy  uniform  temper,  rendered  him  a  fascinating 
companion.  The  writings  of  such  a  man  give  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  original ;  yet  in  his  own  walk  of 
literature  James  Smith  has  few  superiors.  Anstey 
comes  most  directly  into  competition  with  him ;  yet 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  *  Rejected  Addresses' 
will  live  as  long  as  the  *  New  Bath  Guide.' 

The  surviving  partner  of  this  literary  duumyirate 
— the  most  constant  and  interesting,  perhaps,  since 
that  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  more  affec- 
tionate from  the  relationship  of  the  parties — has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  novels  and  historical 
romances,  and  by  his  generosity  to  various  literary 
men.  Mr  Horace  Smitli  has  also  written  some 
copies  of  yerses,  one  of  which,  the  Address  to  the 
Mummy,  is  a  felicitous  compound  of  fact,  humour, 
and  sentiment,  forcibly  and  originally  expressed. 


The  Theatre.— By  the  Rev.  O.  C  [OaWf.] 

Tis  sweet  to  view,  from  half-past  five  to  six. 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Toudied  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art. 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start : 
To  see  red  Phoebus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane, 
While  gmdual  parties  fill  our  widened  pit, 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit.    *    * 

What  variouii  swains  our  motley  walls  contain ! 
Fashion  from  Moorfields,  honour  from  Chick  Lane ; 
Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort, 
Bankrupts  from  Golden  S<]|uare  and  Riches  Court ; 
From  the  Haymarket  cantmg  rogues  in  grain, 
Galls  from  the  Poultry,  sots  from  Water  Lane ; 
The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark. 
The  full-price  master,  and  the  half-price  clerk ; 
Boys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 
With  pence  twice  five,  they  want  but  twopence  mors, 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares, 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 
Critics  we  boast  who  ne'er  their  malice  baulk. 
But  talk  their  minds,  we  wish  they'd  mind  their  talk ; 
Big  worded  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  live. 
Who  give  the  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  give ; 
Jews  from  St  Mary  Axe,  for  jobs  so  waiy. 
That  for  old  clothes  they'd  even  axe  St  Maiy ; 
And  bucks  with  pockets  empty  as  their  pate. 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait ; 
I  j  Who  oft,  when  we  our  house  lock  up,  carouse 
'  Witii  tippling  tipstaves  in  a  lock-up  house. 
Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  chance  can  joy  bestow. 
Where  scowling  fortune  seemed  to  threaten  wo. 
John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire ; 
But  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 
Emanuel  Jennings  polished  Stubbs's  shoes. 
Emanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boy 
Up  as  a  com  cutter — ^a  safe  employ ; 


In  Holywell  Street,  St  Pancras,  he  was  bred 
(At  number  twenty-seven,  it  is  said). 
Facing  the  pump,  and  near  the  Granby's  head. 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  shop  in  town. 
But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down : 
Pat  was  the  urchin's  name,  a  red-haired  youth. 
Fonder  of  purl  and  skittle-grounds  than  truth. 

Silence,  ye  gods !  to  keep  your  tongues  in  awe. 
The  muse  shall  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 

Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat ; 
But,  leaning  torward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew, 
And  spumed  the  one,  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  I    Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  f 
Or  till  half  price,  to  save  his  shilling,  wait. 
And  gain  his  hat  again  at  half-past  eight! 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  MuUins  whispers.  Take  my  handkerchief. 
Thank  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line ; 
Take  mine,  cried  Wilson ;  and,  cried  Stokes,  take  mine. 
A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties. 
Where  Spitalfields  with  real  India  vies. 
Like  Iris  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue, 
Starred,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue. 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 
George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand, 
Loops  the  last  'kerchief  to  the  beavers  band  ; 
Upsoars  the  prize ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeigned, 
Regained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained. 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  ransomed  hat.  *  *   , 

Tfie  Baby'e  Ddna.—By  W.  W.  [TTordnwrtA.] 

[Spoken  in  the  chancier  of  Nancy  Lake,  a  girl  eight  yean  of 
age,  who  Is  drawn  upon  tho  stage  in  a  child's  chaise  by    I 
Samuel  Hughes,  her  uncle's  porter.] 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  Day ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax. 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is. 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his. 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  oh  my  itars  f 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars, 

And  melts  ofl^  half  her  nose ! 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg. 
And  tie  it  to  his  peg  top's  peg, 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main. 
Its  head  against  the  parlour  door : 
Off  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor. 

And  breaks  a  window-pane. 

This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite ; 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  right 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth ! 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot, 
Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  I  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg  top's  tooth ! 

Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  window  break, 
And  cried,  *  0  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 

Thus  to  distress  your  aunt : 
No  Drury  Lane  for  you  to-day !" 
And  while  papa  said, '  Pooh,  she  may !' 

Mamma  said,  *  No,  she  shan't !' 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach. 
They  sot  into  a  hackney  coach, 

And  trotted  down  the  street. 
I  saw  them  go :  one  horse  was  blind ; 
The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind ; 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  foet. 
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The  chaise  in  which  poor  brother  Bill 
Used  to  be  drawn  to  PentonviUe, 

Stood  in  the  lumber  room : 
I  wiped  the  dust  from  off  the  top, 
While  Molly  mopped  it  with  a  mop, 

And  brushed  it  with  a  broom. 

My  uncle's  porter,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Came  in  at  six  to  black  the  shoes 

(I  always  talk  to  Sam)  : 
So  what  does  he,  but  takes  and  dra^ 
Me  in  the  chaise  along  the  flags, 

And  leaves  me  where  I  am. 

My  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick. 
But  not  so  tall,  and  not  so  thick 

As  these ;  and,  goodness  me ! 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood. 
But  nerer,  never  half  so  good 

As  these  that  now  I  see. 

What  a  large  floor !  'tis  like  a  town ! 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down. 

Won't  hide  it,  I'll  be  bound : 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps ;  my  eye ! 
How  they  do  blaze !  I  wonder  why 

They  keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing, 
And  kept  away ;  but  Mr  Thing- 

Umbob,  the  prompter  man. 
Gave  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove. 
And  said,  *  Go  on,  my  pretty  love ; 

Speak  to  'em,  little  Nan. 

You've  only  got  to  curtsey,  whisp- 
er, hold  your  chin  up,  laugh  and  lisp. 

And  then  you're  sure  to  take : 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen  got  fifty  pounds  a-night. 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lake  r 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  where's  papa! 
And  Where's  my  aunt!  and  where's  mamma! 

Where's  Jack !    Oh,  there  they  sit ! 
Th^  smile,  they  nod ;  I'll  go  my  ways. 
And  order  round  poor  Billy  s  chaise, 

To  join  them  in  the  pit. 

And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  mamma,  and  see  the  uiow ; 

So,  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  miss. 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  me  a  kiss, 

I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  you. 

{Blows  hiss,  and  exit. 

A  TqU  ofDrury  Lom.—By  W,  8.  {ScoU.} 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

As  chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom. 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom. 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise. 
When  light  first  flariied  upon  her  eyes  t 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke. 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames. 
For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke, 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

•  The  playhouse  is  in  flames.' 
And  lo !  where  Catherine  Street  extendn, 
A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

To  evexy  window-pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort. 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain ; 
Moux's  new  brewhouse  shows  the  li^'ht, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 


The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  Ticket  Porters'  house  of  call. 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal. 
And  Richardson's  hotel. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide 
Across  the  Thames's  gleaming  tide, 
To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  borne ; 
And  daisy  white  and  hoary  thorn. 
In  borrowed  lustre  seemed  to  sham 
The  rose  or  red  sweet  Wil-li-am. 

To  those  who  on  the  hills  around 

Beheld  the  flames  from  Druiy's  moimd, 
As  from  a  lofty  altar  rise ; 

It  seemed  that  nations  did  conspire. 

To  oflTer  to  the  god  of  fire 
Some  vast  stupendous  sacrifice ! 
The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  call. 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all. 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snoose. 
Each  sought  his  ponderous  hobnailed  shoe* ; 
But  firet  his  worsted  hosen  plied. 
Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  dyed. 

His  nether  bulk  embraced ; 
Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue. 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thundered  through  the  street. 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete. 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 
Along  the  pavement  paced.     *    * 

E'en  Higginbottom  now  was  posed. 
For  sadder  scene  was  ne'er  disclosed ; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show. 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow. 
And  blazing  rafters  downward  go. 
And  never  halloo  '  Heads  below !' 

Nor  notice  give  at  all : 
The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
Back,  Robins,  back  I  Crump,  stand  aloof! 

Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls ! 
Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof. 
For,  lo  I  the  blazing  rocking  roof 

Down,  down  in  thunder  falls  I 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke, 
And  o'er  tne  ruins  volumed  smoke. 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud. 
Concealed  them  from  the  astonished  crowd. 
At  length  the  mist  awhile  was  cleared. 
When  lo!  amid  the  wreck  upreared. 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared. 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered. 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  wo, 
*  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  I* 

And  poured  the  hissing  tide : 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain, 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain. 
For  rallying  but  to  ^l  again. 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died  I 
Did  none  attempt,  beforo  he  fell. 
To  succour  one  they  loved  so  well ! 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save ; 
But  ah !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  grave  I 
'Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  iireams;. 
Through  fire  and  smoke  he  daunilofls  broke, 
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I  Where  Muggins  broke  before. 

I  But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench 

'  Destroying  sight,  o'ervhelmed  him  quite ; 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Still  o*er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  brared, 
j  His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved ; 

I  *  Whitford  and  Mitford  ply  your  pumps ; 

You,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumps ; 

Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps? 

A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps ! 

What  are  they  feared  on !  fools — 'od  rot  'em !' 

Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom.    *    * 

I 

7^  XJfOi  in  Marybone  Lone. 

[By  JAMSS  Smith.] 

A  tree  grew  in  Java,  whose  pestilent  rind 
A  Tcnom  distilled  of  the  deadliest  kind ; 
The  Dutch  sent  their  felons  its  juices  to  draw, 
'  And  who  returned  safe,  pleaded  pardon  by  law. 

Face-muffled,  the  culprits  crept  into  the  rale, 
AdTancing  horn,  windward  to  'scape  the  death-gale ; 
How  few  the  rewaid  of  their  yictOTT  earned  I 
For  ninety-nine  perished  for  one  who  returned. 

Britannia  this  Upas-tree  bought  of  Mynheer, 
Removed  it  through  Holland,  and  planted  it  here ; 
Tis  now  a  stock-plant  of  the  genus  wolfs-bane. 
And  one  of  them  blossoms  in  Maxybone  Lane. 

I  The  house  that  surrounds  it  stands  first  in  the  row, 
!  Two  doors  at  right  angles  swing  open  below ; 
And  the  children  of  misery  daily  steal  in. 
And  the  poison  they  draw  they  denominate  Gin, 

There  enter  the  prude,  and  the  reprobate  boy. 
The  mother  of  grief,  and  the  daughter  of  joy, 
The  serring-maid  slim,  and  the  serring-man  stout. 
They  quickly  steal  in,  and  they  slowly  reel  out. 

Surehaiged  with  the  venom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
Apparently  baffling  its  deadly  effect ; 
But,  sooner  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives. 
And  ninety-nine  perish  for  one  who  survives. 

They  cautious  advance  with  sloudied  bonnet  and  hat, 
They  enter  at  this  door,  they  go  out  at  that ; 
Some  bear  off  their  burden  with  riotous  glee, 
But  most  sink  in  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Tax,  Chancellor  Van,  the  Batavian  to  thwart. 
This  compound  of  crime  at  a  sovereign  a  quart ; 
Let  gin  fetch  per  bottle  the  price  of  champagne, 
And  hew  down  the  Upas  in  Maiybone  Lane. 

Addreu  to  the  Mummy  in  BdzonVt  EdiihUiom. 
[ByHoaACS  Smith.] 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  stoiyO 
In  Thcbes*s  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

>Vhen  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  gloiy, 
^d  time  had  not  b^gnn  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous  I 

Speak !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dumby ; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue,  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune  ; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above  ground,  mummy ! 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 
But  with  thy  btmes  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame ! 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bean  his  name ! 


Is  Pompey*s  pillar  really  a  misnomer  t 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer! 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade — 

Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 
In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played ! 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — if  so,  my  struggles 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perohance  that  vny  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hob-a-nobb«d  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat. 
Or  doflTed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  toroh  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed. 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  b^un 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develope,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen. 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young. 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old,  that  history's  pages 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  f 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf  I 
Art  sworn  to  secrecy  1  then  keep  thy  vows ; 

But  prithee  tell  us  something  of  thyself; 
Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ; 

Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered. 

What  hast  thou  seen — ^what  strange  adventures  num- 
bered! 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended. 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  muta- 
tions; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, 
New  worlds  have  risen — ^we  have  lost  old  nations. 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  ^;reat  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder. 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder ! 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbb'd  beneath  that  leathern  breast. 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled : 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  that 

face! 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ! 

Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quit'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  nndecayed  within  our  presence. 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning. 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thnll  thee  with  its 
warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever! 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever. 
Although  corruption  mav  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  ^irit  in  tno  skies  may  bloom.* 

*  OrfginaDy  pttl^lahcd  In  the  Vevr  Monfthlj  Uagsslne. 
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CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


pBOFEBsoH  Wilson,  the  distinguithed  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophr  in  the  univerut;  of 
'  EdinboTgli,  earned  bii  flnt  uurela  hy  bit  poetiy. 


the  town  of  P^lej, 
n  biuinesft,  and  at- 
tained to  opulence  at  a  mantifacttiT^r.    At  the  age 
rf  thirteen,  the  poet  irat  entered  of  Glaigow  uoiTer- 
litj,  whence  in  due  time  he  wai  trond^rod  to 
Magdalene  college.  Oxford.    Here  ha  carried  off  the 
;  Newdigate  prize  fWim  a  vait  number  of  competiton 
'  for  the  best  English  poem  of  fifty  lines.    Mr  V/Uaoo 
I   iraa  diitin|:niit'>^  'u  theae  youthful  yean  by  hit 
fine  athletic  trame,  and  a  face  at  onoe  handiome 
and  expreulTe  of  genioi.     A  noted  capacity  for 
I  knowledge  and  remarkable  lilemry  powera  were 
at  the  same  time  united  to  a  singular  taaCc  for 
j   gTmnutic  eierciiet  and  rural  Bporta.     Aft«r  four 
j  yean'  residence  it  Oxford,  the  poet  purchaaed  a 
small  but  beautiful  estate,  named  Elleray,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Windermere,  where  he  went  to 
reside.    He  married — built  a  house  and  a  yacht — 
enjoyed  himself  among  the  magniflcent  scenery  of 
the  lakea — wrote  poetry— and  cultiTated  the  (ociety 
of  Wordsworth.    These  must  have  been  happy  days. 
With  youth,  robust  health,  fortune,  and  an  exhaust- 
less  imagination,  Wilson  must,  in  such  a  spot,  have 
been  blest  even  up  to  the  dreams  of  a  poet.     Some 
reverses  howCTCr  came,  and,  after  cnttuing  himself 
of  the  Scottish  bar,  he  sought   and  obtained  his 
moral  philosophy  chair.    He  connected  himself  also 
with  Blackwood's  Magazine,   and  in  this  miscel- 
lany poured  forth  the  riches  of  his  fancy,  learning, 
and  taste — displaying  also  the  pecnliaritica  of  his 
sanguine  and  impetuous  temperament.    The  most 
valuable  of  these  contribntions  have  been  collected 
andpublished  (18412)  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  Tile  Heerealiaiu  of  Chrittopher  Norlh.     The  criti- 
a  poetry  understood  to  be  fhim  the  pen  of 
Wilson,  are  oncn  highly  eloquent,  and  conceived 
'   in  a  truly  kindred  spirit    A  series  of  papers  on 
I   Spenser  and  Homer   are   equally  remarkable  for 
!   their  discriminatiau  and   imaginative  luxuriance. 
j    In  reference  to  these  '  golden  spoils'  of  criticism.  Mr 
Haltom  has  characterised  the  professor  as  '  a  living 
writer  of  the  most  aident  Bod  enthusianic  geniu^ 


in  two  volumes.    They  consist  of  the  Iile  of  Pabiu  ' 
(1812),  the  City  of  the  Plague  (IBie),  and  MTtnl 
smaller  pieces.    The  broad  hmnour  and  sotiie  td 
some  of  his  prose  papers  tona  a  contrast  to  the  ddi-    ' 
cacy  and  tenderness  of  bis  acknowledged  writing! —  1 1 
porticulariy  his  poetry.    Ha  has  on  outer  and  an 
inner  man — one  shrewd,  bitter,  observant,  mod  (nU 
of  untamed  energy  -,  the  other  calm,  giacdbl,  and    { 
meditative — '  all  couscience  and  tender  heart.'    Ha 
deals  generally  iu  extremes,  and  the  plcrailing  de-    | 
feet  of  bis  poetry  is  its  unifbrm  sweetness  and  Eemi- 
nine  softness  of  chancier.    '  Almoot  the  ooly  paa-  i 


compassion,  confli^g  aSTcctioo,  and  gnOUeM 
sorrow.  From  all  these  there  result*,  along  with  a 
most  touching  and  tnnquilUoitig  iweeboeaa,  ft  ocf' 
tain  monotony  and  languor,  whkb,  to  tliaie  who  read 


of  the  popular  poetjy  of  the  di . 
in  the  City  of  the  Plague  are,  however,  taquimxttj 
drawn,  and  his  descriptions  of  lake  and  mountain 
scenery,  though  idealiitd  by  his  imaglnatian,  are  not    i 
onwortby  of  Wordsworth.    The  prow  deamptlooi    I 
of  Wilson  have  obscured  bis  poMuii^  because  m  the 
fanner  he  gives  the  reins  to  his  taioej,  and,  whOe 
preserving  the  general  ontline  and  distinctive  Ceft-    J 
tures  of  the  landscape,  adds  »  number  of  tobsidiUT    ' 
charms  and  attractions. 


Sfagdalaw,  How  bright  and  lair  that 

When  lost  we  paitedl    Even  now  I  feel 

Its  dairy  freshness  in  my  soul  1    SweM  brecn ! 

That  hymning  like  a  spirit  up  the  lake. 

Came  through  the  taU  pines  on  jon  litUe  isla 

Across  to  US  upon  the  vernal  shore 

With  a  kind  friendly  greeting.     lYankfbrt  bisat 

Ths  unseen  musician  floating  tiiraugfa  the  air, 

Andsmiliug,  said, 'Wild  huper  of  thehillt 

So  maysC  thou  play  thy  ditty  when  once  men 

This  lake  I  do  revisit.'     As  be  spoke. 

Any  died  the  music  in  the  linnaaient. 

And  unto  silence  left  our  parting  hour. 

No  breeie  will  ever  steal  fium  nature's  heart 

So  sweet  again  to  mo. 

Whate'er  my  doom. 
It  cannot  be  unhappy.    God  hath  givsn  me 
The  boon  of  resignation :  I  could  di^ 
Thoueh  doubtless  human  feats  would  cnea  my  aaal. 
Calmly  even  now  ;  yet  if  it  be  ord^sd 
That  I  return  unto  my  native  valley, 
And  live  with  Frankfort  there,  why  sboold  1  tat 
To  say  I  might  ba  happy — hajipier  foi 
Thou  1  deserve  to  be.    Sweet  Rydal  lake  I 
Am  I  again  to  visit  thee  I  to  hear 
Thy  glad  waves  muimuiiug  oil  oroond  my  tool  I 
Iiabti.  Methinki  1  see  ui  in  a  dieeifiil  group 
Walking  along  the  mai^  otiha  bay, 

Magd.  Sweet  mossy  cell  I 
So  cool — so  shady — silent  and  composed  1 
A  constant  evening  full  of  gentle  dreams  1 
Where  joy  was  felt  like  sadneaa,  and  our  grief 
A  melancholy  pleasant  to  be  borne. 
Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spriaf 
In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  qoiet  door  I 
Bright  solitoiy  bird '.  she  oft  irill  miss 
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Her  humftn  friends :  our  orchard  now  must  be 
A  wildeniess  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 

lubd.  One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty, 
Were  we  at  home.    Nature  can  work  no  wrong. 
The  very  weeds  how  lovely !  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 

Magd.  I  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thouacmd  bees 
In  that  bright  odorous  honeysuckle  wall 
That  once  enclosed  the  happiest  family 
That  ever  lived  beneath  the  blessed  skies. 
Where  is  that  family  now  ?  0  Isabel, 
I  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave. 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  images 
Fade,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore  I 

ImbeL  Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  sunshine  bathing 
The  bright  moss-roses  round  our  parlour  window! 
Oh  I  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  more  1 

Mciffd.  'Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there. 
And  both  my  parents  dead.    How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father's  walk. 
He  in  his  gravel  or  look  upon  that  tree. 
Each  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit, 
Planted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holy  name 
Graven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  infant  hands  I 

A  Sleeping  Child. 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth ! 
Does  human  blood  with  life  imbue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue 
That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair, 
Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair  1 
Oh!  can  that  light  and  aixy  breath 
Steal  from  a  being  doomed  to  death ; 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent ! 
Or  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem, 
The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream ! 

Oh  I  that  my  spirit's  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  ecstacy ! 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  yean. 
Thou  smil'st  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's  God  adoring! 
And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  infant's  sleeping  eye ! 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
To  reign  on  than  an  infant's  mind. 
Ere  sin  destroy  or  error  dim 
The  glory  of  the  seraphim  t 

Oh  1  vision  fair!  that  I  could  be 

Again  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee ! 

Vain  wish  1  the  rainbow's  radiant  form 

May  view,  but  cannot  brave  the  storm : 

Years  can  bedim  the  gorgeous  dyes 

That  paint  the  bird  of  Paradise, 

And  years,  so  fate  hath  ordered,  roll 

Clouds  o'er  the  summer  of  the  soul. 

Fair  was  that  face  as  break  of  dawn, 

When  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawn 

Like  a  thin  veil  that  half-concealed 

The  light  of  soul,  and  half-revealed. 

While  thy  hushed  heart  with  visions  wrought, 

Each  trembling  eyelash  moved  with  thought. 

And  things  we  dream,  but  ne'er  can  speak. 

Like  clouds  came  floating  o'er  thy  cheek. 

Such  summer-clouds  as  travel  light. 

When  the  soul's  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright ; 

Till  thou  awok'st — ^then  to  thine  eye 

Thy  ithole  heart  leapt  in  ecstacy ! 

And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  thine. 

Or  sore  these  eyes  could  never  shine 

With  such  a  wild,  yet  bashful  glee, 

Qay,  half-o'ercome  timidity! 


Address  to  a  Wild  Deer. 

Magnificent  creature !  so  stately  and  bright ! 
In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursuing  thy  flight ; 
For  what  hath  the  child  of  the  desert  to  dread, 
Wafting  up  his  own  mountains  that  far  beaming  head ; 
Or  borne  like  a  whirlwind  down  on  the  vale  ! 
Hail !  king  of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful ! — ^hail ! 
Hail !  idol  divine ! — whom  nature  hath  borne 
O'er  a  hundred  hill  tops  since  the  mists  of  the  mom. 
Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wandering  on  mountain  and 

moor. 
As  the  vision  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore : 
For  the  joy  of  the  happy,  the  strength  of  the  free. 
Are  spread  in  a  garment  of  glory  o'er  thee. 
Up !  up  to  yon  clifl^ !  like  a  king  to  his  throne ! 
O'er  the  black  silent  forest  piled  lofty  and  lone — 
A  throne  which  the  eagle  is  glad  to  resign 
Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  so  fearless  as  thine. 
There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  love  of  thy 

breast, 
Lo  1  the  clouds  in  the  depths  of  the  sky  are  at  rest ; 
And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o'er  on  the  hill ! 
In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers  lie  still! — 
Though  your  branches  now  toss  in  the  storm  of  delight. 
Like  the  arms  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterless  height. 
One  moment — thou  bright  apparition — delay  ! 
Then  melt  o'er  the  crags,  like  the  sun  from  the  day. 

His  voyage  is  o'er — as  if  struck  by  a  spell. 
He  motionless  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell ; 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  breast, 
In  the  midst  of  his  pastime  mamoured  of  rest. 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  that  endeth  its  race — 
A  dancing  ray  chained  to  one  sunshiny  place — 
A  cloud  by  the  winds  to  calm  solitude  ^ven— 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heaven. 

Fit  couch  of  repose  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee : 
Magnificent  prison  enclosing  the  free ; 
With  rock  wall-encircled — ^with  precipice  crowned — 
Which,  awoke  by  the  sun,  thou  canst  clear  at  abound. 
'Mid  the  fern  and  the  heather  kind  nature  doth  keep 
One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  favourite's  sleep ; 
And  close  to  that  covert,  as  clear  to  the  skies 
When  their  blue  depths  are  cloudless,  a  little  lake  lies, 
Where  the  creature  at  rest  can  his  imafle  behold. 
Looking  up  through  the  radiance  as  bright  and  as  bold. 

Yes :  fierce  looks  thy  nature  e'en  hushed  in  repose — 
In  the  depths  of  thy  desert  regardless  of  foes. 
Thy  bold  antlers  call  on  the  hunter  afar, 
With  a  haughty  defiance  to  come  to  the  war. 
No  outrage  is  war  to  a  creature  like  thee ; 
The  buglehom  fills  thy  wild  spirit  with  flee. 
As  thou  beaiest  thy  neck  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
And  the  laggardly  gaze-hound  is  toiling  behind. 
In  the  beams  of  thy  forehead,  that  glitter  with  death, 
In  feet  that  draw  power  from  the  touch  of  the  heath — 
In  the  wide  ragii\g  torrent  that  lends  thee  its  roar — 
In  the  cliff  that  once  trod,  must  be  trodden  no  more — 
Thy  trust — 'mid  the  dangers  that  threaten  thy  reign : 
— ^But  what  if  the  stag  on  the  mountain  be  slain? 
On  the  brink  of  the  rock — lo !  he  standeth  at  bay. 
Like  a  victor  that  falls  at  the  close  of  the  day — 
While  the  hunter  and  hound  in  their  terror  retreat 
From  the  death  that  is  spumed  from  his  furious  feet ; 
And  his  last  cry  of  anger  comes  back  from  the  skies. 
As  nature's  fierce  son  in  the  wilderness  dies. 

Lines  vrndm  in  a  Lonely  Burial  Oround  in  the 

Highlands. 

How  mournfully  this  burial  ground 
Sleeps  'mid  old  Ocean's  solemn  sound. 
Who  rolls  his  bright  and  sunny  waves 
All  round  these  deaf  and  silent  graves ! 
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The  cold  wan  light  that  glimmen  here, 
The  sickly  wild  flowers  may  not  cheer ; 
If  here,  with  solitary  hum. 
The  wandering  mountain-bee  doth  come, 
'Mid  the  pale  blossoms  short  his  stay, 
To  brighter  leaves  he  booms  away. 
The  sea-bird,  with  a  wailing  sound, 
Alighteth  softly  on  a  mound, 
And,  like  an  image,  sitting  there 
For  hours  amid  the  doleful  air, 
Seemeth  to  tell  of  some  dim  union, 
Some  wild  and  mystical  communion. 
Connecting  with  his  parent  sea 
This  lonesome  stoneless  cemetery. 

This  may  not  be  the  burial-place 
Of  some  extinguished  kingly  race, 
Svhose  name  on  earth  no  longer  known, 
Hath  mouldered  with  the  mouldering  stone. 
That  nearest  grare,  yet  brown  with  mould, 
Seems  but  one  summer-twilight  old  ; 
Both  late  and  irequent  hath  the  bier 
Been  on  its  mournful  visit  here ; 
And  yon  green  spot  of  sunny  rest 
Is  waiting  for  its  destined  guest. 

I  see  no  little  kirk — no  bell 
On  Sabbath  tinkleth  through  this  dell ; 
How  beautiful  those  graves  and  ffur, 
That,  lying  round  the  house  of  prayer. 
Sleep  in  the  shadow  of  its  grace ! 
But  death  hath  chosen  this  rueful  place 
For  his  own  undivided  reign  I 
And  nothing  tells  that  e'er  again 
The  sleepers  will  forsake  their  bed- 
Now,  and  for  everlasting  dead, 
For  Hope  with  Memory  seems  fled ! 

Wild-screaming  bird!  unto  the  sea 
Winging  thy  flight  reluctantly, 
Slow  floating  o'er  these  grassy  tombs 
So  ghost-like,  with  thy  snow-white  plumes. 
At  once  from  thy  wild  shriek  I  know 
What  means  this  place  so  steeped  in  wo! 
Here,  they  who  perished  on  the  deep 
Enjoy  at  last  unrocking  sleep ; 
For  ocean,  from  his  wrathful  breast. 
Flung  them  into  this  haven  of  rest. 
Where  shroudless,  coflinless,  they  lie — 
'TIS  the  shipwrecked  seaman's  cemeteiy. 

Here  seamen  old,  with  grizzled  locks, 
Shipwrecked  before  on  desert  rocks. 
And  by  some  wandering  vessel  taken 
From  sorrows  that  seem  God-forsaken, 
Home  bound,  here  have  met  the  blast 
That  wrecked  them  on  death's  shore  at  last! 
Old  friendless  men,  who  had  no  tears 
To  shed,  nor  any  place  for  fears 
In  hearts  by  miseiy  fortified, 
And,  without  terror,  sternly  died. 
Here  many  a  creature  moving  bright 
And  glorious  in  full  manhood's  might, 
Who  dared  with  an  untroubled  eye 
The  tempest  brooding  in  the  sky. 
And  loved  to  hear  that  music  rave. 
And  danced  above  the  mountain-wave. 
Hath  quaked  on  this  terrific  strand. 
All  flung  like  sea-weeds  to  the  land ; 
A  whole  crew  lying  side  by  side. 
Death-dashed  at  once  in  all  their  pride. 
And  here  the  bright-haired  fair-faced  boy. 
Who  took  with  lum  all  earthly  joy. 
From  one  who  weeps  both  night  and  day 
For  her  sweet  son  borne  far  away, 
Escaped  at  last  the  cruel  deep. 
In  all  his  beauty  lies  asleep  ; 
While  she  would  yield  all  nopes  of  graco 
For  one  kiss  of  his  pale  cold  face ! 


Oh !  I  could  wail  in  lonely  fear. 
For  many  a  woful  ghost  sits  here, 
All  weeping  with  their  fixed  eves! 
And  what  a  dismal  sound  of  sighs 
Is  mingling  with  the  gentle  roar 
Of  small  waves  breaking  on  the  shore ; 
While  ocean  seems  to  sport  and  play 
In  mockeiy  of  its  wretched  prey  I 

And  lo  !  a  white-winged  vessel  sails 
In  sunshine,  gathering  all  the  gales 
Fast  freshening  from  yon  isle  of  pines 
That  o'er  the  clear  sea  waves  and  shincai. 
I  turn  me  to  the  ghostly  crowd. 
All  smeared  with  dust,  without  a  shroud. 
And  silent  evexy  blue-swollen  lip! 
Then  gazing  on  the  sunny  ship. 
And  listening  to  the  ghuuome  cheers 
Of  all  her  thoughtless  mariners, 
I  seem  to  hear  m  every  breath 
The  hollow  under-tones  of  death. 
Who,  all  unheard  by  those  who  sing. 
Keeps  tune  with  low  wild  murmuring. 
And  points  with  his  lean  bony  hand 
To  the  pale  ghosts  sitting  on  this  strand. 
Then  dives  beneath  the  rushing  prow. 
Till  on  some  moonless  night  of  wo 
He  drives  her  shivering  from  the  steep, 
Down — down  a  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

{ITte  Shtpwred:,} 

[From  the  '  Ide  of  Palms.'] 

But  list !  a  low  and  moaning  sound 

At  distance  heard,  like  a  spirit's  song. 

And  now  it  reigns  above,  around. 

As  if  it  called  the  diip  adong. 

The  moon  is  sunk ;  and  a  clouded  gray 

Declares  that  her  course  is  run. 

And  like  a  god  who  brings  the  day. 

Up  mounts  the  glorious  sun. 

S<K>n  as  his  light  has  warmed  the  seas, 

From  the  parting  cloud  fresh  blows  the  breeae ; 

And  that  is  the  spirit  whose  well-known  song 

Makes  the  vessel  to  sail  in  joy  along. 

No  fears  hath  she ;  her  giant  form 

O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening  storm. 

Majestically  calm  would  eo 

'Mid  the  deep  darkness  lAite  as  snow  I 

But  gently  now  the  small  waves  glide 

Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain's  side. 

So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array. 

The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 

Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast ; — 

Hush !  hush  I  thou  vain  dreamer !  this  hour  is  her  last. 

Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 

Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck ; 
And  fast  the  miserable  ship 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock, 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder. 
And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  reeling  shock. 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 
Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine. 

That  gladdened^late  the  skies. 
And  her  pendant,  that  kissed  the  fair  moonshine, 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 
Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 

Gleamed  softly  from  below,  ^ 

And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow, 
To  the  coral-rocks  are  hurrying  down. 
To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own. 
Oh  I  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 

An  hour  before  her  death ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  si^  disturbed 

The  sleeper's  long-drawn  oreath. 
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I  Initeul  of  the  murmur  of  the  Ka, 
The  sailor  heuil  the  humming  tree 

AliTe  through  >11  it«  leaves, 
Tbe  ham  of  the  Bpreadiag  ijcamore 
Th»t  growl  before  hia  cotUge-door, 

And  the  swallow'i  aoag  in  the  eare*. 
Hi*  ainu  enclosed  %  blooming  boj. 
Who  listened  with  toue  of  sorrow  and  J07 

To  the  dugen  hia  father  had  pasMd ; 
And  hia  wife — b;  turns  she  wept  and  amiled, 
A*  ihe  looked  on  tbe  father  of  her  child. 

Returned  to  her  he&rt  at  lut. 
He  mkes  at  the  Tsasel's  auddcu  roll, 
i   And  tbe  mah  of  waten  ia  in  hia  soul. 
I   Aitounded,  the  reeling  deck  he  paces, 
I   'Mid  hurrjing  forms  and  ghaatlj  faces  ; 

The  whole  ship's  <new  are  there '. 
'   Wailinga  around  and  oTerhead, 
Brare  spirita  stupificd  or  dead. 
And  madoeu  and  despair. 

Xow  it  the  oeean'i  bo«oin  bare. 
Unbroken  aa  the  floating  air ; 
Tbe  ship  hath  melted  quite  awaj. 
Like  k  struggling  dream  at  break  of  day- 
No  iroaga  meeta  mj  wandering  eye, 

,    But  the  oew-iieen  son  aud  tbe  auuny  shy. 

I    Though  the  night-ebadea  are  gone,  yet  a  Tupour  dull 

I    Bediina  tbe  wsTee  to  beautiful : 

'    While  a  tow  and  melancholy  moan 

I    Hounu  for  the  gloij  that  bath  Bowu. 


(Uber  wu  ■  merchant ;  bnt,  experiencing  iom 
vene*,  he  Teiiio*ed  with  his  family  to  Walea,  and 
there  the  yoting  poeteia  Imbibed  thnt  lore  of  nature 
which  U^splayM  ia  all  her  worka.  In  her  fifteenth 

;  yearvbe  ventiued  oi^pablicatiDn.  Her  first  Tulnme 
waa  to  from  nicceasftil ;  bat  she  peraevered,  and  in 
18ia  pnbliihed  another,  entitled  Tht  Domalic  /  " 

\  rioH,  md  oilier  Pomu.   The  same  year  she  waa 

fied  to  Captain  Hemana;  bnt  the  «Dion  doc*  not 

j:  to  hare  been  ft  happy  ooe.  She  continued  her  studies. 


llcquiring  serernl  languages,  and  still  cultiTsting 
poetry.  In  laiB  Captain  Hemana  removed  to  Italy 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Uii  accomplished  wife 
remained  in  Sn^and,  and  they  nerer  met  again.   ' 


BtayUan— the  reddooe  of  Mh  Bemaiw  In  Walae. 
1813  she  oMained  a  prize  of  £50  offered  ij  bc 
patriotic  Scotaman  for  the  beat  poem  on  the  subject 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace.  Next  year  she  publithcd 
TheSctptic.  In  June  [8S1  abe  obtained  tbe  prize 
airardcd  i>y  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  the 
beat  poem  on  tlie  subject  of  Dartmoor.  Her  next 
effort  waa  a  tragedy,  tie  Fejperi  of  Paterwo,  which 
was  produced  at  CoTCDt  Garden,  December  13.1833; 
but  though  supported  by  the  admirable  octiag  of 
Kemble  and  Young,  it  waa  not  successful.  Ia  IS26 
appeared  her  best  poem,  the  Forat  Saitctvary,  and 
in  1828.  Rtcords  qf  Woman.  She  afterwards  pro- 
du(«d  Layt  of  Lature  Hotrt,  National  Lvrict,  &c 
In  1829  she  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  waa  re- 
ceived with  great  kindneu  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Jeflrcy,  and  otbera  of  the  Scottish  literati.  In  1830 
appeared  her  Soxgt  of  tht  Afftctioiu.  The  tame  year 
*be  visited  Wordsworth,  and  appesra  to  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  secluded  beaaty  of  Sydal 
Lake  and  Grume  re — 

O  vale  and  lake,  within  your  mountain  um 

Smiling  so  tranquilly,  and  act  so  deep! 

Oft  doth  your  dreamy  lorelineia  return, 

Colouriag  the  tender  shadows  of  my  sleep 

With  ILglit  Elysian  ;  for  the  huea  that  Bt*ep 

Your  shoiea  in  melting  lustn,  seem  to  float 

On  golden  clouds  from  spirit  landa  remote — 

Islea  of  the  blest — and  in  our  memory  keep 

Their  place  with  holiest  hanuoniea. 

Wordsworth  said  to  her  one  day, '  I  would  not  gi 

up  the  mists  that  Bpiritualiae  our  mountains  for  all 

the  blue  sldea  of  Italy'— an  original  and  poetical 

expreaaioo.     On  her  return  from  the  lakes,  Mrs 

Hemans  went  to  reside  in  DaUin.  where  her  brother, 

M^or  Browne,  was  aettled.      The  education  of  hei 

family  (five  bova)  occupied  much  of  her  time  and 

attention.      lU'htalth.  however,  pressed  heavily  on 

her,  and  ahe  sonn  eiperipnci-d  a  premature  decay 

I  of  the  springa  of  life.    In  1834  appeared  her  little 
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volume  of  Hymns  for  Childhood,  and  a  collection  of 
Scenes  and  Hymns  of  lA/e,  She  also  published  some 
sonnets,  under  the  title  of  Thoughts  during  Sickness, 
Her  last  strain,  produced  only  about  tlu-ee  weeks 
before  her  death,  was  the  following  fine  sonnet  dic- 
tated to  her  brother  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  April: — 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending, 
Through  England's  primrose  meadow-paths,  their  way 
Towara  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy  elms  as- 
cending, 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed  day! 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  gray, 
Pour  their  fair  children  forth ;  and  hamlets  low, 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winds  play, 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow. 
Like  a  freed  Temal  stream.    /  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways — to  the  feyerish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound  ;  yet,  O  my  God !  I  bless 
Thy  mercy  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  stilled 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 

This  admirable  woman  and  sweet  poetess  died  on 
the  16th  May  1835,  aged  forty-one.  She  was  in- 
terred in  St  Anne's  church,  Dublin,  and  oyer  her 
grare  waa  inscribed  some  lines  from  one  of  her  own 
dirges — 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit !  rest  thee  now  1 
Even  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trode. 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  ! 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high  I 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death, 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Mrs 
Hemans,  with  a  memoir  by  her  sister,  has  been 
published  in  six  volumes.  Though  highly  popular, 
and  in  many  respects  excellent,  we  do  not  think  that 
much  of  the  poetry  of  Mrs  Hemans  will  descend  to 
posterity.  There  is,  as  Scott  hinted,  *too  many 
flowers  for  the  fruit  *,*  more  for  the  ear  and  fancy, 
than  for  the  heart  and  intellect.  Some  of  her  shorter 
pieces  and  her  lyrical  productions  are  touching  and 
beautiful  both  in  sentiment  and  expression.  Her 
versiflcation  is  always  melodious;  but  there  is  an 
oppressive  sameness  in  her  longer  poems  which 
fatigues  the  reader ;  and  when  the  volume  is  closed, 
the  effect  is  only  that  of  a  mass  of  glittering  images 
and  polished  words,  a  graceful  melancholy  and  femi- 
nine tenderness,  but  no  strong  or  permanent  im- 
pression. The  passions  are  seldom  stirred,  however 
the  fancy  may  be  soothed  or  gratified.  In  description, 
Mrs  Hemans  had  considerable  power ;  she  was  both 
copious  and  exact;  and  often,  as  Jeff'rey  has  ob- 
served, *  a  lovely  picture  serves  as  a  foreground  to 
some  deep  or  lofty  emotion.'  Her  imagination  was 
chivalrous  and  romantic,  and  delighted  in  picturing 
the  woods  and  halls  of  England,  and  the  ancient 
martial  glory  of  the  land.  The  purity  of  her  mind 
is  seen  in  all  her  works ;  and  her  love  of  nature,  like 
Wordsworth's,  was  a  delicate  blending  of  our  deep 
inward  emotions  with  their  splendid  iymbols  and 
emblems  without 

The  Voice  cf  Spring, 

I  come,  I  cornel  ye  have  called  me  long, 
1  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  lifht  and  song ; 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth, 
by  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 


I  have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the  chestnut- 
flowers 
By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers : 
And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  &nes. 
Are 'Veiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains. 
But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  oloom. 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb ! 

I  have  passed  o'er  the  hills  of  the  stormy  North, 

And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  forth. 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea. 

And  the  reindeer  bounds  through  the  pasture  free. 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green. 

And  the  moss  looks  bri^t  where  my  step  has  been. 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  gentle  sigh. 
And  called  out  each  voice  of  tne  deep-blue  sky. 
From  the  night  bird's  lay  through  the  stany  Ume, 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime. 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  by  tne  Iceland  lakes. 
When  the  dark  fir-bough  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  loosed  the  chain ; 

They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main. 

They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain-brows. 

They  are  flinging  spray  on  the  forest-boughs. 

They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  caves. 

And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves. 

Come  forth,  O  ye  children  of  gladness,  come  I 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  now  be  your  home. 
Ye  of  the  rose-cheek  and  dew-bright  eye. 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly ; 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  Ifty, 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  careworn  men. 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  wood  and  glen ; 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  dusky  hearth. 
The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth ; 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains. 
And  Youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

The  summer  is  hastening,  on  soft  winds  borne, 
Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  com ; 
For  me  I  depart  to  a  brighter  shore — 
Ye  are  marked  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more. 
I  go  where  the  loved  who  have  lefi  you  dwell. 
And  the  flowers  are  not  Death's — ^fare  ye  well, 
weUl 

The  Homes  qf  England. 

The  stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stsyod  1 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land. 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam. 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  Homes  of  England  I 

Around  their  hearths  oy  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told. 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  Homes  of  England  I 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hours ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  mom ; 
All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time, 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  bom. 
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The  oottage  Homes  of  England ! 

Bjr  thoiuands  on  her  pUins, 
They  an  smUing  o'er  the  Bilveiy  bxookBi 

And  round  the  hamlet-^nes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forUi  they  peep. 

Each  mm  its  nook  of  leayes, 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  I 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  flowezy  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God  I 


Tht  Oravet  of  a  ffotuehM. 

They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side. 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee ; 

Their  graves  are  severed,  far  and  wide. 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sighfr— 

Where  are  those  drsamers  now  1 

One,  'midst  the  forests  of  the  west. 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one. 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  dressed 

Above  the  noble  slain : 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast. 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  bv  soft  winds  £uined ; 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
Ajid  cheered  with  song  the  hearth — 

Alas  I  for  love,  i£lh<mweri  ail. 
And  nought  beyond,  on  earth  ! 


What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells. 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  t 

Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-ooloured  shells. 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in  vain. 

Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea  t 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more !    What  wealth  un- 
told. 
Far  down,  and  shining  throuch  their  stillness,  lies ! 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 

Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Aifiosies. 
Sweep  o'er  ihy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  mun  1 

Earth  claims  not  these  again  t 


Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  !    Thy  waves  have 
rolled 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  I 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea-weed  o'eigrown  the  halls  of  revelry ! 
Dash  o'er  them.  Ocean  !  in  thy  scornful  play, 

Man  yields  them  to  decay  1 

Yet  more  !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar — 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Ke^  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  ! 

Give  back  the  true  and  brave ! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely !    Those  for  whom 

The  place  was  kept  at  boiurd  and  hearth  so  long ; 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 
gloom. 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 

But  all  is  not  thine  own ! 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down ; 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks, and  beauty's  flowery  crown! 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  Dead  ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee  ! — 

Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea  I 


BEBKAJLD  BABTON. 

Bebnabd  Babton,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
published  in  1820  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
which  attracted  notice  both  for  their  elegant  sim- 
plicity, and  purity  of  style  and  feeling,  and  because 
they  were  written  by  a  Quaker.  *  The  staple  of  the 
whole  poems,'  says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, '  is  description  and  meditation— description  of 
quiet  home  scenery,  sweetly  and  feelingly  wrought 
out — and  meditation,  overshaded  with  tenderness, 
and  exalted  by  devotion — ^but  all  terminating  in 
soothing  and  even  cheerful  yiews  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  mortality.'  Mr  Barton  was  em- 
ployed in  a  banking  establishment  at  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk,  and  he  seems  to  have  contemplated 
abandoning  his  profession  for  a  literary  life.  On 
this  point  Charles  Lamb  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 
'  Throw  yourself  on  the  world,  without  any  rational 
plan  of  support  beyond  what  the  chance  employ  of 
booksellers  would  afford  you!  Throw  yourself 
ratiier,  my  dear  sir,  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock 
sUp-dash  headlong  upon  iron  spikes.  If  you  have 
but  five  consolatory  minutes  between  tiie  desk  and 
the  bed,  make  mudi  of  them,  and  live  a  century  in 
them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  booksellers. 
They  are  Turks  and  Tartars  when  they  have  poor 
authors  at  their  beck.  Hitherto  you  have  been  at 
arm's  length  from  them— come  not  within  their 
grasp.  I  have  known  manj  authors  want  for  breads 
some  repining,  others  enjoying  the  blessed  security 
of  a  counting-house — all  agreeing  they  had  rather 
have  been  tailors,  weayers — ^what  not  ? — rather  than 
the  things  they  were.  I  have  known  some  starved, 
some  go  mad,  one  dear  friend  literally  dying  in  a 
workhouse.  Oh,  you  know  not — ^may  you  never 
know — the  miseries  of  subsisting  by  authorship!' 
There  is  some  exaggeration  here.  We  have  known 
authors  by  pitsfession  who  lived  cheerfully  and 
comfortably,  labouring  at  the  stated  sum  per 
sheet  as  regalvly  as  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  or 
the  tailor  on  his  board;  but  dignified  with  the 
consciousness  of  following  a  high  and  ennobling 
occupation,  with  all  the  mighty  minds  of  past  ages 
as  their  daily  friends  and  companions.  The  bane 
of  such  a  life,  when  actual  genius  is  involved,  is 
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its  uncertainty  and  its  temptationa,  and  the  almost 
inyariable  incompatibility  of  the  poetical  tempe- 
rament with  habits  of  business  and  steady  ap- 
plication. Yet  let  US  remember  the  examples  of 
Shakspeare,  Bryden,  and  Pope— all  regular  and 
constant  labourers — and,  in  our  own  day,  of  Soott, 
Southey,  Moore,  and  many  others.  The  fault  is 
more  generally  with  the  au&or  than  with  the  book- 
seller. In  the  particular  case  of  Bernard  Barton, 
howerer.  Lamb  counselled  wisely.  He  has  not  the 
Tigour  and  popular  talents  requisite  for  maarketahU 
literature ;  and  of  this  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
conscious,  for  he  abfmdoned  his  dream  of  exdusire 
authorship.  Mr  Barton  has  since  appeared  before 
file  public  as  author  of  several  Tolumes  of  miscella- 
neous poetry,  but  wiUiout  adding  much  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  is  still  what  Jefirey  pronounced  him — 
*  a  man  of  a  fine  and  cultivated,  rather  than  of  a  bold 
and  original  mind.'  His  poetry  is  highly  honourable 
to  his  taste  and  feelings  as  a  man. 


To  tJte  Evening  Primrote, 

Fair  flower,  that  shunn'st  the  glare  of  day, 
Yet  lov'st  to  open,  meekly  bold, 

To  evening's  hues  of  sober  gray, 
Thy  cap  of  paly  gold ; 

Be  thine  the  offerinff  owing  Ions 
To  thee,  and  to  this  pensive  hour. 

Of  one  brief  tributaiy  song, 
Though  transient  as  thy  flower. 

I  love  to  watch,  at  silent  eve, 
Thy  scattered  blossoms'  lonely  light, 

And  liave  my  inmost  heart  receive 
The  influence  of  that  sight. 

I  love  ai  such  an  hour  to  mark 

Their  beauty  greet  the  night-breeze  chill, 
And  shine,  'mid  shadows  gi^ering  dark, 

The  garden's  glozy  still. 

For  such,  'tis  sweet  to  think  the  while, 
When  cares  and  griefs  the  breast  invade, 

Is  friendship's  animating  smile 
In  sorrow's  dark'ning  shade. 

Thus  it  bunts  forth,  like  thy  pale  cup, 
Glist'ninff  amid  its  dewy  tears. 

And  bears  Uie  sinking  spirit  up 
Amid  its  chilling  fears. 

But  still  more  animating  far. 
If  meek  Religion's  eye  may  trace. 

Even  in  thy  ffUmmering  earu-bom  star, 
The  holier  nope  of  Grace. 

The  hope,  that  as  Uiv  beauteous  bloom 
Expands  to  glad  the  close  of  day. 

So  through  the  shadows  of  the  tomb 
May  break  forth  Mercy's  ray. 


Stanzoi  on  the  Sea. 

Oh !  I  shall  not  foraet,  until  memory  depart, 
Whim  first  I  beheld  it,  the  glow  of  my  heart ; 
The  wonder,  the  awe,  the  delight  that  stole  o'er  me. 
When  its  billowy  boundlessness  opened  before  me. 
As  I  stood  on  its  maigin,  or  roamed  on  its  strand, 
I  felt  new  ideas  within  me  expand. 
Of  glory  and  grandeur,  unknown  till  that  hour. 
And  my  spirit  was  mute  in  the  presence  of  power ! 
In  the  surf-beaten  sands  that  encircled  it  round. 
In  the  billow's  retreat,  and  the  breaker's  rebound. 
In  its  white-drifted  foam,  and  its  dark-heaving  green. 
Each  moment  I  gazed,  some  fresh  beauty  was  seen. 


And  thus,  while  I  wandered  on  ocean's  bleak  shore. 
And  surveyed  its  vast  sur&oe,  and  heard  its  waves  roar, 
I  seemed  wii^>t  in  a  dream  of  romantic  delight, 
And  haunted  by  majesty,  glory,  and  might  J 


Power  and  Oenllenett,  or  ihe  Cdiaraet  and  the 

StreamUL 

Noble  the  mountain  stream. 
Bursting  in  grandeur  from  its  vantage-ground ; 

Oloiy  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness — ^thunder  in  its  deafening  sound  I 


Mark,  how  its  foamy  spray. 
Tinged  by  the  sunbeams  with  reflected  dyes. 

Mimics  the  bow  of  day 
Arching  in  mi^esty  the  vaulted  skies ; 

Thence,  in  a  summer-shower. 
Steeping  the  rocks  around — 0 1  tell  me  where 

Could  majesty  and  power 
Be  clothed  in  forms  more  beautifully  fair! 

Yet  lovelier,  in  my  view. 
The  streamlet  flowing  silently  serene ; 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue, 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives — ^itself  unseen ! 

It  flows  through  flowery  meads, 
Gladdening  the  herds  which  on  its  maigin  browse ; 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o'ershade  it  with  their  boughs. 

Gently  it  murmttn  by 
The  village  churchyard :  its  low,  plaintive  tone, 

A  dixge-like  melody. 
For  worth  and  beauty  modest  as  its  own. 

More  gaily  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  school-house  in  tne  sunshine  bright ; 

And  o'er  the  pebbles  leaps, 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  xnade  light. 

May  not  its  course  express. 
In  characters  which  they  who  run  may  read. 

The  charms  of  gentleness. 
Were  but  its  still  smiSl  voice  allowed  to  plead  t 

What  are  the  trophies  gained 
By  power,  alone,  with  all  its  noise  and  strife. 

To  that  meek  wreath,  unstained. 
Won  by  the  charities  that  gladden  life  t 

Niagara's  streams  might  fail. 
And  human  happiness  be  undistuibiBd : 

But  Egypt  would  turn  pale. 
Were  her  stiU  Nile's  o'erflowing  bounty  curbed ! 


The  SolUary  Tomb. 

Not  a  leaf  of  the  tree  which  stood  near  me  was  stirred. 
Though  a  breath  might  have  moved  it  so  lightly ; 

Not  a  farewell  note  from  a  sweet  singing  bird 
Bade  adieu  to  the  sun  setting  brij^tly. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  and  calm,  except 
In  the  west,  where  the  sun  was  descending; 

And  there  the  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow  slept. 
As  his  beams  with  their  beauty  were  blending. 

And  the  evening  star,  with  its  ray  so  dear. 

So  tremulous,  soft,  and  tender. 
Had  lit  up  its  lamp,  and  shot  down  from  its  sphere 

Its  dewy  delightful  splendour. 

And  I  stood  all  alone  on  that  gentle  hill, 
With  a  landscape  so  lovely  before  me ; 

And  its  n>irit  and  tone,  so  serene  and  still. 
Seemed  silently  gathering  o'er  me. 
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Far  off  WRB  the  Deben,  whose  briny  flood 

Bj  its  winding  banks  was  sweeping ; 
And  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  I  stood, 

The  dead  in  their  damp  graves  were  sleeping. 

How  lonely  and  lovely  their  resting-place  seemed ! 

An  enclosure  which  care  could  not  enter ; 
And  how  sweetly  the  gray  lights  of  evening  gleamed 

On  the  solitaiy  tomb  in  its  centre ! 

When  at  mom  or  at  eve  I  have  wandered  near, 
And  in  various  lights  have  viewed  it. 

With  what  differing  forms,  unto  friendship  dear, 
Has  the  magic  of  fancy  endued  it ! 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  like  a  lonely  sail, 
A  white  spot  on  the  emerald  billow ; 

Sometimes  like  a  lamb,  in  a  low  grassy  vale. 
Stretched  in  peace  on  its  verdant  pillow. 

,  But  no  image  of  gloom,  or  of  care,  or  strife, 
'       Has  it  ever  given  birth  to  one  minute ; 
For  lamented  m  death,  as  beloved  in  life. 
Was  he  who  now  slumbers  within  it 

I  He  was  one  who  in  youth  on  the  stormy  seas 
Was  a  far  and  a  fearless  ranger ; 
Who,  borne  on  the  billow,  and  blown  by  the  breeze, 
Counted  lightly  of  death  or  of  danger. 

Yet  in  this  rude  school  had  his  heart  still  kept 

All  the  freshness  of  gentle  feeling ; 
Nor  in  woman's  warm  eye  has  a  tear  ever  slept 

More  of  softness  and  kindness  revealing. 

And  here,  when  the  bustle  of  youth  was  past, 
He  lived,  and  he  loved,  and  he  died  too ; 

Oh!  why  was  affection,  which  death  could  outlast, 
A  more  lengthened  enjoyment  denied  to  I 

But  here  he  slumbers !  and  many  there  are 
Who  love  that  lone  tomb  and  revere  it ; 

And  one  far  off  who,  like  eve's  dewy  star. 
Though  at  distance,  in  fancy  dwells  near  it. 


BBTAK  WALTER  FBOCTEB. 

Brtan  Walter  Procter,  better  known  by  his 
aMomed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall,  published,  in  1815, 
a  small  volume  of  dramatic  scenes  of  a  domestic 
character,  *  in  order/  he  says,  *  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
more  natural  style  than  that  which  had  for  a  long 
time  prevailed  in  our  dramatic  literature.'  The  ex- 
periment was  successful ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
pathetic  and  tender  scenes  in  Mr  Procter's  sketches. 
He  has  since  published  Marcian  CdUmna^  The  Flood 
o/TheMtahf,  and  other  poems :  also  a  tragedy,  Miran- 
Sda^  which  was  brought  out  with  success  at  Govent 
Garden  theatre.  Mr  Procter's  later  productions  have 
not  realised  the  promise  of  his  early  efforts.  His  pro- 
fessional avocations  (for  the  poet  is  a  barrister)  may 
have  withdrawn  him  from  poetry,  or  at  least  pre- 
rented  his  studying  it  with  that  earnestness  and 
devotion  which  can  alone  insure  success.  Still,  Mr 
Procter  is  a  gnu»ful  and  accomplished  writer.  His 
poetical  style  seems  formed  on  that  of  the  Elizabe- 
than dramatists,  and  some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  are 
exquisite  in  sentiment  and  diction. 

Addrtu  to  (he  Ocean, 

O  thou  vast  Ocean !  ever  sounding  sea  f 
Thou  symbol  of  a  drear  immensi^! 
Thou  thing  that  windest  round  the  solid  world 
Like  a  huge  aninml,  which,  downward  hurled 
From  the  black  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  alone, 
TfSflhJTir  and  writhing  till  its  strength  be  gone. 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 
Is  as  a  giant's  slumber,  loud  and  deep 


Thou  speakest  in  the  east  and  in  the  west 

At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily  laden  breast 

Fleets  come  and  go,  and  shapes  that  have  no  life 

Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  meet  in  strife. 

The  earth  hath  nought  of  this :  no  chance  or  change 

Ruflles  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 

Give  answer  to  the  tempest-wakened  air ; 

But  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 

At  will,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  they  go : 

Ever  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow : 

But  in  their  stated  rounds  the  seasons  come, 

And  pass  like  visions  to  their  wonted  home ; 

And  come  again,  and  vanish ;  the  young  Spring 

Looks  ever  brifht  witii  leaves  and  blossoming ; 

And  Winter  slways  winds  his  sullen  horn. 

When  the  wild  Autumn,  with  a  look  forlorn. 

Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood ;  and  the  skies 

Weep,  and  flowers  sicken,  when  the  summer  flies. 

Oh !  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element : 

And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humours  bent, 

And  lovely  in  repose ;  thy  summer  form 

Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 

Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  caves, 

I  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach. 

Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour. 

And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  waters  teach— 

Eternity — Eternity — and  Power. 


M€arcdiot, 

It  was  a  dreary  place.    The  shallow  brook 

Tliat  ran  throughout  the  wood,  there  took  a  turn 

And  widened :  all  its  music  died  away, 

And  in  the  place  a  silent  eddy  told 

That  there  the  stream  grew  deeper.    There  dark  trees 

Funereal  (cypress,  yew,  and  shaidowy  pine. 

And  spicy  cedar)  clustered,  and  at  night 

Shook  from  their  melancholy  branches  sounds 

And  sighs  like  death :  'twas  strange,  for  through  the 

day 
They  stood  quite  motionless,  and  looked,  methought, 
Like  monumental  things,  which  the  sad  earth 
From  its  green  bosom  £m1  cast  out  in  pity. 
To  mark  a  voung  girl's  grave.    The  very  leaves 
Disowned  their  natural  green,  and  took  black 
And  mournful  hue ;  and  the  rough  brier,  stretching 
His  straggling  arms  across  the  rivulet. 
Lav  like  an  armed  sentinel  there,  catching 
With  his  tenacious  leaf  straws,  withered  Mughs, 
Moss  that  the  banks  had  lost,  coarse  grasses  which 
Swam  with  the  current,  and  with  these  it  hid 
The  poor  Maroelia's  deathbed.    Never  may  net 
Of  venturous  fisher  be  cast  in  with  hope. 
For  not  a  fish  abides  there.    The  slim  deer 
Snorts  as  he  ruffles  with  his  shortened  breath 
The  brook,  and  panting  flies  the  unholy  place. 
And  the  white  heifer  lows,  and  passes  on ; 
The  foaming  hound  laps  not,  and  winter  birds 
Go  higher  up  the  stream.    And^et  I  love 
To  loiter  there :  and  when  the  rising  moon 
Flames  down  the  avenue  of  pines,  and  looks 
Red  and  dilated  throufh  the  evening  mistii. 
And  chequered  as  the  heavy  branches  sway 
To  and  fro  with  the  wind,  I  stay  to  listen, 
And  fancy  to  myself  that  a  sad  voice. 
Praying,  comes  moaning  through  the  leaves,  as  'twere 
For  some  misdeed.    The  story  goes— that  some 
Neglected  girl  (an  orphan  whom  the  world 
Frowned  upon)  once  strayed  thither,  and  'twas  thought 
Cast  herself  in  the  stream :  you  may  have  heard 
'*0f  one  Marcelia,  poor  Nolina's  daughter,  who 
Fell  ill  and  came  to  want  {    No!  Oh,  she  loved 
A  wealthy  man,  who  marked  her  not.    He  wed, 
And  then  the  girl  grew  sick,  and  pined  away. 
And  drowned  herself  for  love. 
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Now  to  thy  silent  presence,  Night  I 

Is  this  my  first  song  offered :  oh !  to  thee 
That  lookest  with  thj  thoosand  eyes  of  light — 

To  thee,  and  thy  starry  nobility 
That  float  with  a  delicions  mormaring 

(Though  unheard  here)  about  thy  forehead  bine ; 

And  as  they  ride  along  in  order  due. 
Circling  the  round  globe  in  their  wandering, 
To  thee  their  ancient  queen  and  mother  sing. 
Mother  of  beauty !  TeUed  queen  I 
Feared  and  sought,  and  never  seen 
Without  a  heart-imposing  feeling. 
Whither  art  thou  gently  stealing  I 
In  thy  smiling  presence,  I 
Kneel  in  star-struck  idolatry, 
And  turn  me  to  thine  eye  (the  moon). 
Fretting  that  it  must  change  so  soon : 
Toying  with  this  idle  riiyme, 
I  scorn  that  bearded  Tillain  Time, 
Thy  old  remorseless  enemy. 
And  build  my  linked  Terse  to  thee. 
Not  dull  and  cold  and  dark  art  thou : 
Who  that  beholds  thy  clearer  brow, 
Endiademed  with  gentlest  streaks 

Of  fleecy-silvered  doud,  adorning 
Thee,  £ur  as  when  the  young  sun  'wakes. 
And  from  his  cloudy  bondage  breaks. 

And  lights  upon  the  breast  of  morning. 
But  must  feel  thy  powers ; 
Mightier  than  the  storm  that  lours, 
Fairer  than  the  virgin  hours 

That  smile  when  the  young  Aurora  scatters 
Her  rose-leaves  on  the  valleys  low, 
And  bids  her  servant  breezes  blow. 
Not  Apollo,  when  he  dies, 
In  the  wild  October  skies. 

Red  and  stormy ;  or  when  he 
In  his  meridian  beauty  rides 

Over  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
And  turns  the  blue  and  burning  tides 

To  silver,  is  a  peer  for  thee^ 

In  thy  fall  regality. 

Tht  Sleeping  Piguart  i^Madena, 

Upon  a  couch  of  rilk  and  gold 
A  pale  enchanted  lady  lies, 
And  o'er  her  many  a  frowning  fold 
Of  crimson  shades  her  closed  eyes ; 
And  shadowy  creatures  round  her  rise ; 
And  ghosts  of  women  masqued  in  wo ; 
And  many  a  phantom  pleasure  flies ; 
And  lovers  slain— ah,  long  ago  1 

The  lady,  pale  as  now  she  sleeps. 
An  ace  upon  that  couch  hath  Labi, 
Yet  m  one  spot  a  spirit  keeps 
His  mansion,  like  a  red-rose  stain ; 
And,  when  lovers'  ghosts  complain, 
Blushes  like  a  new4)om  flower. 
Or  as  some  bright  dream  of  pain 
Dawneth  throu^  the  darkest  hour. 

Once— 4>ut  many  a  thought  hath  fled^ 
Since  the  time  whereof  I  speak — 
Once  the  sleeping  lady  breid 
Beauty  in  her  burning  cheek. 
And  the  lovely  mom  did  break 
Through  the  asure  of  her  eyes. 
And  her  heart  was  warm  and  meek. 
And  her  hope  was  in  the  skies. 

But  the  lady  loved  at  last. 
And  the  nassion  pained  her  soul, 
And  her  nope  away  wis  cast. 
Far  beyond  her  own  control ; 


And  the  clouded  thou^ts  that  roll 
Throu^  the  midnight  of  the  mind. 
O'er  her  eyes  of  azure  stole, 
TiU  they  grew  digect  and  blind. 

He  to  idiom  her  heart  was  given. 
When  May  music  was  in  tnne^ 
Dared  forsake  that  amorous  heaven. 
Changed  and  careless  soon! 
0,  w^  is  all  beneath  the  moon 
When  his  heart  will  answer  not  I 
What  are  aU  the  dreams  of  noon 
With  oar  love  forgot  I 

Heedless  of  the  world  she  went, 
SoRow's  daughter,  meek  and  lone, 
Till  some  spirit  downwards  bent 
And  struck  her  to  this  sleep  of  stone. 
Look!  Did  old  Pygamalion 
Sculpture  thus,  or  more  prevail. 
When  he  drew  the  living  tone 
From  the  marble  pale ! 

An  InvocaUm  to  BircU. 

Come,  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid  air. 
Who  sleep  'midst  rocks,  or  on  the  mountain  nmnitl 
Lie  down  with  the  wild  winds ;  and  ye  who  build 
Tour  homes  amidst  green  leaves  by  grottos  cool ; 
And  ye  who  on  the  &t  sands  hoard  your  eggs 
For  suns  to  ripen,  come !    0  phenix  rare  I 
If  death  hath  spued,  or  philosophic  seardi 
Permit  thee  still  to  own  thy  haunted  nest. 
Perfect  Arabian — ^lonely  nightingale  I 
Dusk  creature,  who  art  silent  all  day  long. 
But  when  pale  eve  unseals  thy  clear  throat,  looaest 
Thy  twili^t  music  on  the  dreaming  boughs 
Until  they  waken ; — and  thou,  cuckoo  bird. 
Who  art  the  ghost  of  sound,  having  no  shape 
Material,  but  dost  wander  far  and  near. 
Like  untouched  echo  whom  the  woods  deny 
Sight  of  her  love — come  all  to  my  slow  charm  ! 
Come  thou,  sky-climbing  bird,  wakener  of  mom. 
Who  springest  like  a  thought  unto  the  sun. 
And  from  his  golden  floods  dost  gather  wealth 
(Epithalamium  and  Pindaiique  song). 
And  with  it  enrich  our  ears ;  come  aU  to  me, 
Beneath  the  chamber  where  my  lady  liei^ 
And,  in  your  several  musics,  whisper — ^Love  I 

Amdia  Wentwortk, 
flCBiri  L  A  Boom.   WavrwoarH— Amxlu. 

Amdia,  You  have  determined,  then,  on  nfuditig 
Charles 
To  India  t 

WoUworthm  Yes. 

Amd,  Poor  boy !  he  looks  so  sad  and  pale^ 
He'll  never  live  there,    lis  a  crael  lot 
At  best  to  leave  the  land  that  gave  us  birth. 
And  sheltered  us  for  many  a  peasant  year ; 
The  friends  that  loved  us,  and  the  npots  m  lomed. 
For  such  a  distant  countiy.    He  wiU  die. 
Remember— 'tis  Amelia's  prophecy. 
Oh  I  do  not  be  so  harsh  to  the  poor  youth. 
Do  not  desert  your  better  nature.    Naj-~ 
You  will  not  send  him,  Wentworth! 

Went.  He  will  saU 
In  twenty  days. 

Amd,  How  can  you  be  so  cniel  t 
He  shall  not  go. 

WaU,  Ma£hm,  you  interest 
Yourself  too  much,  methinks,  for  this  young  mMu 
His  doom  is  settled ;  that  be  sure  of. 

Amd.  Sirl 

Went,  I  say  your  tenderness,  your— folly  for 
This  boy  becomes  you  not. 
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Amd.  Awaj,  away. 

Went,  Madam,  while  you  are  Godfrey  Wentworth's 
wife, 
These  tender — ^friendships  must  be  laid  aside. 
Oh  1  you  can  smile.    By 

AmeL  Mr  Wentworth,  you 
(I  must  belieye  it)  jest ;  you  jest  with  me. 

Went.  Go  on,  go  on :  you  think  me  quite  a  fool. 
Woman,  my  e?es  are  open ;  wide  awake 
To  you  and  all  my  infamy.    By  heayen 
I  will  not  be  a  by-word  and  a  mock 

In  all  the  mouths  of  men  for  any ^Pshawl 

I  still  respect  your  ears,  you  see ;  I 

AnuL  Vou 
Insult  me,  sir. 

Went.  YoTgkre  me  :  I  indeed 
Am  somewhat  of  a  prude ;  you'll  scorn  me  for  it. 
I  still  think  women  modes^in  the  mass. 

Amd.  Sir — Mr  Wentworth — ^you  have  used  me  ill. 
Yourself  you  haye  used  ill.    You  hare  foigot 
All — ^what  is  due  to  me — ^what  to  your  wife. 
You  haye  foigot — ^foigot — can  /  forget 
All  that  I  sacrificed  for  you? — my  youth, 
My  home,  my  heart — (you  know,  you  knew  it  then) 
In  sad  obedience  to  my  father's  word  t 
You  promised  to  that  father  (how  yon  kept 
That  promise,  now  remember)  you  would  saye 
His  age  firom  poverty :  he  had  been  bred 
In  sp&ndour,  and  he  could  not  bow  him  down. 
Like  men  who  never  felt  the  warmth  of  fortune. 
He  gave  me  up,  a  victim ;  and  I  saw 
Myself  (ah!  how  I  shuddered)  borne  away 
By  you,  the  evil  angel  of  my  ufe, 
To  a  portentous  splendour.    I  became 
A  pining  bride,  a  wretch — a  slave  to  all 
Your  hMt  of  passions ;  but  I  swore  (may  God 
Foigive  me !)  to  love  you — ^you,  when  I  loved 
Another,  and  you  knew  it :  Yes,  you  knew 
My  heart  was  given  away,  and  yet  you  wed  me. 
Leave  me,  sir  t 

Went,  Have  you  done  t  Woman,  do  you  think 
This  mummery  is  to  work  me  from  my  purpose — 
My  settled  will  f    Mistress,  I  leave  you  now : 
But  tills  remember,  that  your  minion — Oh, 
I  do  not  heed  your  frowning — ^your  boy-love 
Will  yisit  India  shortly,  or,  it  may  be, 
(You  are  his  guide)  a  prison  here,  in  England. 
Farewell. 

Amd,  Yet  stay — a  word  more  ere  we  quit. 
I  do  beseech  jrou  (thoneh  my  wrongs  are  great, 
And  my  proud  spirit  ill  can  stoop  to  this). 
Yon  take  your  malediction  from  this  youth. 
He  is  as  innocent — I  think  he's  innocent 
Of  the  least  ill  toward  you.    For  me,  I  am 
Too  innocent  to  sue ;  yet  let  me  say. 
Since  the  sad  hour  I  wed  you,  I  have  been 
As  faithful  to  our  cold  communion 
As  though  my  heart  had  from  the  first  been  yours, 
Or  you  been  generous  after.    Once  more,  sir, 
I  would  implore  you — ^for  your  comfort — ^for 
Your  honour  and  my  name,  to  spare  this  boy. 
In  the  calm  tone  of  one  who  has  not  eired 
I  do  require  this  of  you. 

Went.  You  but  steel 
My  heart  agunst  him.    Woman,  is  your  pleading 
Always  as  warm  as  now !    By  euth  and  heaven. 
Had  I  but  wavered  in  his  destiny 
This  would  have  fixed  me.    Seek  your  chamber  now. 
And  in  your  meditations  think  how  well 
Your  name  may  sound  (my  name!)  held  up  to 

scorn. 
It  may  be  worth  your  care.    Thus  long  I've  hid 
My  wrath,  and  let  you  wander  at  your  will. 
You  have  grown  bold  in  guilt ;  be  prudent  now : 
Save  a  &ir  name,  or  I  must  tell  the  world 
How  ill  you  keep  your  secrets.  {^SxU  WenL 


Amd.  He  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  here — oh  1  such  a  weary  wretch. 
Oh  I  father,  father,  what  a  heart  had  you 
To  cast  me  on  the  wide  and  bitter  world 
With  such  a  friend  as  this  1    I  would  have  toiled 
From  the  pale  morning  'till  the  dusk  of  night. 
And  lived  as  poorly,  and  smiled  cheerfully, 
Keeping  out  sorrow  from  our  cottage  home. 
And  there  was  one  who  would  have  loved  you  too. 
And  aided  with  his  all  our  wreck  of  fortune. 
You  would  not  hear  him ;  and — and  did  /  hear 
His  passionate  petitioninff,  and  see 
His  scalding  tears,  and  fling  myself  away 
Upon  a  wintry  bosom,  that  held  yean 
Doubling  my  own.    What  matters  it  I — 'tis  past. 
I  will  be  still  myself:  who's  there ! 

[Cbablbs  eateia] 

a.  'TIS  L 
You  are  in  tears  t 

Amd.  Away.    Draw  down  the  blinds ; 
The  summer  evenings  now  come  wannly  on  us. 
Go^luck  me  yonder  flower. 

Cn.  This  rose — ^mean  you  f  * 
It  fills  the  room  with  perfume :  'tis  as  red, 
And  rich,  and  almost,  too,  as  beautiful, 
As— 

Amd,  As  Aurora's  blushes,  or  my  own. 
I  see  you  want  a  simile. 

Ch.  You  are  gay. 
Too  gay  for  earnest  talk.    Who  has  been  here  t 

Amd.  No  one ;  I  will  not  tell ;  I've  made  a  vow, 
And  will  not  break  it,  'till — ^until  I'm  prened. 

Ch,  Then  let  me  press  you. 

Amd.  Silly  boy,  away ; 
Go  gather  me  more  flowers,  violets. 

Ch.  Here  let  me  place  them  in  your  luur. 

Amd.  No,  no ; 
The  violet  is  for  poets :  they  are  yours. 

0  rare!  I  like  to  see  you  bosom  them. 
Ha^they  been  golden,  such  as  poets  earned, 
You  might  have  treasured  them. 

Ch.  They  are  far  more 
To  me — ^for  they  were  yours,  Amelia. 

Amd.  Give  me  the  rose. 

Ch.  But  where  shall  it  be  placed  ? 

Amd,  Whjj  m  my  hand — ^my  hair.     Look  how  it 
blushes  I 
To  see  us  both  so  idle.    Give  it  me. 
Where  ?  where  do  ladies  hide  their  favourite  flowers 
But  in  their  bosoms,  foolish  youth.    Away — 
'Tis  I  must  do  it.    Pshaw!  how  sad  you  look. 
And  how  you  tremble. 

Ch.  Dear  Amelia. 

Amd.  Call  me  your  mother,  Charles. 

Ck.  My  guardian — 

Amel.  Ah!  name  him  not  to  me.    Charles,  I  have 
been 
Jesting  awhile ;  but  my  dark  husband's  firown 
Comes  like  a  cloud  upon  me.    You  must  go 
Far,  my  dear  Charles,  from  the  one  friend  who  loves 

you: 
To  Hindostan. 

Ch.  I  know  it 

Amd.  For  myself, 

1  shall  think  of  you  often,  my  dear  Charles. 

Think  of  me  sometimes.   When  your  trumpet  sounds, 
You'll  recollect  the  coward  you  knew  once. 
Over  the  seas  in  England  f 

Ch.  Spare  my  heart. 

Am^l.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  heart :  His  buried. 

Ch.  Amelia,  oh !  Amelia,  frill  you  never 
Know  the  poor  heart  that  breaks  and  bursts  for 

you! 
Oh !  do  not  take  it  ill ;  but  now  believe 

How  fond,  and  true,  and  faithful 
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Amd:  U  this  je8tt 
Yon  net  well,  sir ;  or — but  if  it  be  tnie. 
Then  what  am  I? 

Ck.  Ohl  hj  these  btuniDe  teusy 
Bj  all  my  baonted  dajs  and  wakeful  nights. 
Oh!  bj  Toonelf  1  swear,  dearest  of  all, 
I  love — ^lore  jrou,  mj  own  Amelia! 
Onoe  I  will  odl  jon  so.    Do — do  not  scovn  me 
And  bli^t  mr  yoath — I  do  not  ask  for  love; 
I  dare  not.    Trample  not  upon  my  heart, 
Mj  antonched  heart — I  gave  it  all  to  you. 
Without  a  spot  of  care  or  sorrow  on  it. 
My  spirit  became  youn — I  worshipped  you. 
And  for  your  sake  in  silence.    Say  but  once 
You  hate  me  not,  for  this — Speak,  speak ! 

Amd.  Alas! 

Ch.  Weep  not  for  me,  my  gentle  love.    You  said 
Your  husbuid  threatened  you.    Come,  then,  to  me ; 
I  have  a  shelter  and  a  heart  for  you. 
Where,  erer  and  for  ever  you  shall  reign* 
Amelia,  dear  Amelia!  speak  a  word 
Of  kindness  and  consenting  to  me — ^Speak ! 
If  but  a  word,  or  though  it  be  not  kindness : 
Speak  hope,  doubt,  fear — but  not  despair ;  or  say 
That  some  day  you  may  love,  or  that  if  ever 
Your  cruel  husband  dies,  you'll  think  of  me ; 
Or  that  you  wish  me  happy — or  that  perhaps 
Your  heart — nay,  speak  to  me,  Amelia. 

Amd.  Is,  then,  your  love  so  deep ! 

Ch.  So  deep !  It  is 
Twined  with  my  life :  it  if  my  life — ^my  food— 
The  natural  element  wherein  I  breathe — 
My  madnefls — my  heart's  madness — ^it  is  all 
—Oh  I  what  a  picture  have  I  raised  upon 
My  sandy  widies.    I  haye  thought  at  times 
That  you  and  I  in  some  far  distant  country 
Might  live  together,  blessing  and  beloved ; 
And  I  have  shaped  such  phuis  of  happiness, 
For  us  and  all  around  us  (you,  indeed. 
Ever  the  sweet  superior  spirit  there), 
That  were  you  always — fair  Amelia^  , 

You  listen  with  a  melancholy  smile? 

Am/ei.  Let  mo  hear  all :  'tis  fit  I  should  hear  all. 
Alas,  alas  I 

Ch,  Weep  not  for  me,  my  love. 
I — I  am  nought :  not  worth  a  single  tear : 
I  will  depart — or  may  I  kiss  away 
Those  drops  of  rain  f  Well,  well,  I  will  not  pain  you. 
And  yet — ohl  what  a  paradise  is  love ; 
Secure,  requited  love.     I  will  not  go  : 
Or  we  will  go  together.    There  are  haunts 
For  young  and  happy  spirits :  you  and  I 
Will  thither  fly,  and  dwell  beside  some  stream 
That  runs  in  music  'neath  the  Indian  suns ; 
Ay,  some  sweet  island  still  shall  be  our  home, 
Where  fruits  and  flowers  are  bom  through  all  the 

year, 
And  Summer,  Autumn,  Spring,  are  ever  young, 
"Where  Winter  comes  not,  and  where  nought  abides 
But  Nature  in  her  beauty  revelling. 
You  shall  be  happy,  sweet  Amelia, 
At  last ;  and  I — it  is  too  much  to  think  of. 
Forgive  me  while  I  look  upon  thee  now. 
And  swear  to  thee  by  Love,  and  Night,  and  all 
The  gliding  hours  of  soft  and  starry  night, 
How  much — how  absolutely  I  am  thine. 
My  pale  and  gentle  beauty — ^what  a  heart 
Had  he  to  wrong  thee  or  upbraid  thee !    He 
Was  guilty — nay,  nay :  look  not  so. 

Amd.  I  have' 
Been  guilty  of  a  cruel  act  toward  you. 
Charles,  I  indeed  am  guilty.    When  to*day 
My  husband  menaced  me,  and  told  me  of 
Public  and  broad  disgrace,  it  met  my  scorn : 
But  have  I,  my  poor  youth,  been  so  unkind 
To  you  as  not  to  see  this — ^love  before  1 


Charles,  I  have  driven  you  from  your  early  home ; 
I  see  it  now :  I  only — ^hate  me  for  it. 

Ck,  111  love  you,  like  fari^t  heaven.    The  fixed 
stars 
Shall  never  be  so  constant.    lamaU 
Your  own.    Not  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  the  grave. 
Not  the  cold  hollow  grave  shall  chill  ray  love. 
It  will  survive  bqrond  the  bounds  of  death. 
The  spirit  of  the  shadow  irfiieh  may  there 
Periiaps  do  penance  for  my  deeds  of  ill. 

Amd.  Stay  this  wild  talk. 

C^  Men  have  been  known  to  love 
Through  years  of  absence,  ay,  in  pain  and  peril ; 
And  one  did  cast  life  and  a  world  away 
For  a  loose  woman's  smile :  nay,  love  has  dwelt, 
A  sweet  inhabitant  in  a  demon's  breast. 
Lonely,  amidst  bad  passions ;  burning  there. 
Like  a  most  holy  and  sepulchral  li|^t. 
And  almost  hallowing  its  dark  tenement. 
Why  may  not  1 

Amd,  I  thought  I  heard  a  step. 
How  strangely  you  speak  now — again,  again. 
Leave  me ;  quick,  leave  me. 

Ch.  'TIS  your  tyrant  coming : 
Fly  rather  yon. 

Amd.  If  you  have  pity,  go. 

Ch,  Farewell,  then  :  yet,  should  he  repulse  you — 

Amd,  Then 
I  will — ^but  go :  you  torture  me. 

Ch.  I  am  gone.  {BxiL, 

Amd.  Farewell,  fiirewell,  poor  youth ;  so  desolate 
That  even  I  can  spare  a  tear  for  you. 
My  husband  comes  not :  I  will  meet  him,  then. 
Armed  in  my  innocence  and  wrongs.    Alas ! 
'TIS  hard  to  sufier  where  we  ought  to  judge. 
And  pray  to  those  who  should  petition  us. 
'TIS  a  brave  world,  I  see.    Power  and  wrong 
Go  hand  in  hand  resistless  and  abhorred. 
And  patient  virtue  and  nale  modesty. 
Like  the  sad  flowers  of  the  too  early  spring. 
Are  cropped  before  they  blossom — or  trod  down^ 
Or  by  tne  fierce  winds  withered.    Is  it  so  f — 
But  /  have  flaunted  in  the  sun,  and  cast 
My  smiles  in  prodigality  away : 
And  now,  and  now — no  matter.    I  have  done. 
Whether  I  live  scorned  or  beloved — ^Beloved ! 
Better  be  hated,  could  my  pride  abate 
And  I  consent  to  fly.    It  may  be  thus. 

ScBiTB  IL  A  Chambor^Nlght 

A  considerable  period  of  tixne  Is  ■apposed  to  bave 
between  tbis  and  tbe  preceding  scena 

Amxua— Mabi  an. 

Mar.  Are  you  awake,  dear  lady ! 

Amd.  Wide  awake. 
There  are  the  stars  abroad,  I  see.    I  feel 
As  though  I  had  been  sleeping  many  a  day. 
What  time  o'  the  night  is  it  I 

Mar.  About  the  stroke 
Of  midnight. 

Am^L  Let  it  come.    The  skies  are  calm 
And  bright ;  and  so,  at  last,  my  spirit  is. 
Whether  the  heavens  have  influence  on  the  mind 
Through  life,  or  only  in  our  days  of  death, 
I  know  not ;  yet,  b^ore,  ne'er  did  my  soul 
Look  upwards  with  such  hope  of  joy,  or  pine 
For  that  hope's  deep  completion.    Marian ! 
Let  me  see  more  of  heaven.    There — enou^ 
Are  you  not  well,  sweet  girl ! 

mar.  Oh!  yes:  but  you 
Speak  now  so  strangely :  you  were  wont  to  talk 
Of  plain  familiar  things,  and  cheer  me :  now 
You  set  my  spirit  drooping. 

AmeL  I  nave  spoke 
Nothing  but  cheerful  words,  thou  idle  girl. 
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Look,  look  I  above :  the  canopy  of  the  sky, 

Spotted  with  stars,  shines  like  a  bridal  dx^MS : 

A  queen  might  envy  that  so  regal  blue 

Which  wraps  the  world  o'  nights.    Alas,  alas! 

I  do  remember  in  my  foUying  days 

What  wild  and  wanton  wishes  once  were  mine. 

Slaves — radiant  gems — and  beauty  with  no  peer. 

And  friends  (a  ready  host) — ^but  I  forget. 

I  shall  be  dreaming  soon,  as  once  I  dreamt, 

When  I  had  hope  to  light  me.    Have  you  no  song, 

My  gentle  girl,  for  a  sick  woman's  ear  1 

There's  one  I're  heard  you  sing :  *  They  said  his  eye'— 

No,  that's  not  it :  the  words  are  hard  to  hit. 

'  His  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright' — 

Mar.  Tis  so. 
You'to  a  good  memory.    Well,  listen  to  me. 
I  most  not  trip,  I  see. 

Amd,  I  hearken.    Now. 

Ekmg. 

His  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright. 
Hen  had  a  proud  but  a  milder  light. 
Clear  and  sweet  like  the  cloudless  moon : 
Alas !  and  must  it  fade  as  soon  t 

His  Toice  was  like  the  breath  of  war. 
But  hers  jras  fainter — softer  far ; 
And  yet,  when  he  of  his  long  love  sished. 
She  laughed  in  scorn : — he  fled  and  died. 

Mar,  There  is  another  yei9»^  of  a  diflferent  air. 
But  indistinct — ^like  the  low  moaning 
Of  summer  winds  in  the  erening :  thus  it  runs-^ 

They  said  he  died  upon  the  wave, 

And  his  bed  was  the  wild  and  bounding  billow ; 
Her  bed  shall  be  a  diy  earth  grare : 

Prepare  it  quick,  for  she  wants  her  pillow. 

AmtL  How  slowly  and  how  silently  doth  time 
Float  on  his  stany  joumcnr.    Still  he  goes. 
And  goes,  and  goes,  and  doth  not  pass  away. 
He  rises  with  the  golden  morning,  calmly. 
And  with  the  moon  at  night.    Methinks  I  see 
Him  stretching  wide  abroad  his  mighty  wings. 
Floating  for  erer  o'er  the  crowds  of  men, 
Like  a  huge  vulture  with  its  prey  beneath. 
Lo !  I  am  here,  and  time  seems  passing  on : 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  a  breathless  thing — 
Yet  he  will  still  be  here ;  and  the  blue  hours 
Will  laugh  as  gaily  on  the  busy  world 
As  thou^  I  were  alive  to  welcome  them. 
There's  one  will  shed  some  tears.    Poor  Charles! 

[Cbarlbs  sntoa] 

CK.  I  am  here. 
Did  you  not  call! 

AnuL  You  come  in  time.    My  thoughts 
Were  full  of  you,  dear  Charles.    Your  mother  (now 
I  take  that  title),  in  her  dying  hour 
Has  privilege  to  speak  unto  your  youth. 
There's  one  thing  pains  me,  and  I  would  be  calm. 
My  husband  has  been  hanh  unto  me — ^yet 
He  ia  iny  husband ;  and  you'll  think  of  this 
If  any  sterner  feeling  move  your  heart? 
Seek  no  revenge  for  me.    You  will  not  f — Nay, 
Is  it  so  hard  to  grant  my  last  request  t 
He  is  my  husband :  he  was  father,  too. 
Of  the  blue-eyed  boy  you  were  so  fond  of  once. 
Do  you  remember  how  his  eyelids  closed 
When  the  first  summer  rose  was  opening! 
Tis  now  two  years  ago^more,  more :  and  I — 
I  now  am  hastening  to  him.    Pretty  boy  I 
He  was  my  only  child.    How  fair  he  looked 
In  the  white  garment  that  encircled  him — 
Twas  like  a  marble  slumber ;  and  when  we 
Laid  him  beneath  the  green  earth  in  his  bed. 


I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking— yet  I  lived : 
But  I  am  weary  now. 

Mar.  You  must  not  talk. 
Indeed,  dear  lady ;  nay — 

Ck.  Indeed  you  must  not. 

Amd,  Well,  then,  I  will  be  silent ;  yet  not  so. 
For  ere  we  journey,  ever  should  we  take 
A  sweet  leave  of  our  friends,  and  wish  them  well. 
And  tell  them  to  take  heed,  and  bear  in  mind 
Our  blessings.    So,  in  your  breast,  dear  Charles, 
Wear  the  remembrance  of  Amelia. 
She  ever  loved  you — ever ;  so  as  might 
Become  a  mother's  tender  love — ^no  more. 
Charles,  I  have  lived  in  this  too  bitter  world 
Now  almost  thirty  seasons :  you  have  been 
A  child  to  me  for  one-third  of  that  time. 
I  took  you  to  my  bosom,  when  a  boy. 
Who  scarce  had  seen  eight  springs  come  forth  and 

vanish. 
You  have  a  warm  heart,  Charles,  and  the  base  crowd 
Will  feed  upon  it,  if— but  you  must  make 
That  heart  a  grave,  and  in  it  bury  deep 
Its  young  and  beautiful  feelings. 

Ch,  I  will  do 
All  that  you  wish — all ;  but  you  cannot  die 
And  leave  me  I 

Amd,  You  shall  see  how  calmly  Death 
Will  come  and  press  his  finger,  cold  and  pale. 
On  my  now  smiling  lip :  these  eyes  men  swore 
Were  brighter  than  the  stars  that  fill  the  sky, 
And  yet  Uiey  must  grow  dim :  an  hour — 

Ch,  Oh  1  no. 
No,  no :  oh  1  sav  not  so.    I  cannot  bear 
To  Jiear  you  talk  thus.    Will  you  break  my  heart  t 

Am/d,  No :  I  would  caution  it  against  a  change. 
That  soon  must  happen.    Calmly  &t  us  talk. 
When  I  am  dead — 

CA.  Alas,  alas  I 

Amd.  This  is 
Not  as  I  wish :  you  had  a  braver  spirit. 
Bid  it  come  forth.    Why,  I  have  heard  you  talk 
Of  war  and  danger — ^Ah ! — 

[WsirrwomTH  enters.] 

Mar.  She's  pale — speak,  speak. 

Ch.  Oh!  my  lost  mother.    How!  You  here! 

Went.  I  am  come 
To  pray  her  pardon.    Let  me  touch  her  hand. 
Amelia!  die  faints :  Amelia !  [She  dia. 

Poor  faded  girl !  I  was  too  harsh — ^unjust. 

Ch.  Look! 

Mar.  She  has  left  us. 

Ch.  It  is  false.    Revive! 
Mother,  revive,  revive! 

Mar.  It  is  in  vain. 

Ch.  Is  it  then  sol    My  soul  is  sick  and  fjunt. 
Oh  I  mother,  mother.    I — I  cannot  weep. 
Oh  for  some  blinding  tears  to  dim  my  eyes. 
So  I  might  not  gaze  on  her.    And  his  death 
Indeed,  indeed  struck  Aer— eo  beautiful ! 
So  wronged,  and  never  erring ;  so  beloved 
By  one— who  now  has  nothing  left  to  love. 
Oh  1  thou  bright  heaven,  if  thou  art  calling  now 
Thy  brighter  angels  to  thv  bosom — ^rest. 
For  lo!  the  brightest  of  thy  host  is  gono— 
Departed — and  the  earth  is  dark  below. 
And  now — I'll  wander  far  and  far  away. 
Like  one  that  hath  no  country.    I  shall  find 
A  sullen  pleasure  in  that  life,  and  when 
I  say  *  I  have  no  friend  in  all  the  world,' 
My  heart  will  swell  with  pride,  and  make  a  show 
Uuto  itself  of  happiness ;  and  in  truth 
There  is,  in  that  same  solitude,  a  taote 
Of  pleasure  which  the  social  never  know. 
From  land  to  land  I'll  roam,  in  all  a  stranger. 
And,  as  the  body  gains  a  braver  look, 
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By  8taiin£  in  the  fiu»  of  all  the  winds. 
So  from  the  sad  aspects  of  different  things 
My  soul  shall  pluck  a  courage,  and  bear  up 
Against  the  past.    And  now — ^for  Hindostan. 

HENBT  HABT  MILMAN. 
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IJenualem  hefore  the  Sieffe.'] 

Titui,  It  must  be — 
And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans!    It  confounds 
The  counsel  of  my  finn  philosophy, 
That  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o'er, 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city. 
As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand. 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  throuffh  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace. 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us !  how  majestically  I 
Like  a  luxurious  vin^ard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line, 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.    There  bright  and  sumptuous 

palaces. 
With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed ; 
There  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength ; 
While  oyer  all  hanes  the  rich  purple  eve. 
As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
Of  light  and  elory  to  that  fated  city. 
And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle,  dust  and  smoke, 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  temple 
In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity. 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven  I    It  stands  before  us 
A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles ! 
The  very  sun,  as  though  he  wonhipped  there, 
Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roots. 
And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticos. 
On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital, 
Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 
By  Hereules  I  the  sight  might  almost  win 
The  offended  majesty  of  Rome  to  mercy. 

[_Bymn  of  the  Captive  Jews,"} 
[From '  Bdahacar.*] 

God  of  the  thunder!  from  whose  cloudy  seat 

The  fieiy  winds  of  desolation  flow : 
Father  of  vengeance  !  that  with  purple  feet, 

Like  a  full  wine-press,  tread'st  the  world  below : 


The  embattled  armies  wait  thy  sign  to  slay. 
Nor  springs  the  beast  of  havock  on  his  prey. 
Nor  withering  Famine  walks  his  blasted  way, 
Till  thou  the  guilty  land  hast  sealed  for  wo. 

God  of  the  rainbow !  at  whose  sracious  sign 

The  billows  of  the  proud  their  rage  suppress ; 
Father  of  mercies  1  at  one  word  of  thine 

An  Eden  blooms  in  the  waste  wildemeos ! 
And  fountains  sparkle  in  the  arid  sands, 
And  timbrels  ring  in  mudens'  glancing  ^i^iHi^ 
And  marble  cities  crown  the  laughing  lands, 
And  pillared  temples  rise  thy  name  to  blesa. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  thunders  broke,  O  Lord ! 

The  chariots  rattled  o'er  her  sunken  gate, 
Her  sons  were  wasted  by  the  AsffTrian  sword. 

Even  her  foes  wept  to  see  her  nllen  state ; 
And  heaps  her  ivoiy  palaces  became. 
Her  princes  wore  the  captive's  garb  of  shame. 
Her  temple  sank  amid  the  smouldering  flame. 

For  thou  didst  ride  the  tempest-cloud  of  &te» 


O'er  Judah's  land  thv  rainbow.  Lord,  shall 
And  the  sad  city  lift  her  crownless  head ; 
And  songs  shall  wake,  and  dancing  footsteps  glaam. 
Where  broods  o'er  fallen  streets  the  silence  of  tihe 
dead.  • 

The  sun  shall  shine  on  Salem's  gilded  towers. 
On  Carmel's  side  our  maiden's  cull  the  flowen. 
To  deck,  at  blushing  eve,  their  bridal  bowers, 
And  angel-feet  the  glittering  Sion  tread. 

Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  stranger's  hand. 

And  Abraham's  children  were  led  forth  for  slaves ; 
With  fettered  steps  we  left  our  pleasant  land. 
Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceful  gravea. 
The  stranger's  bread  with  bitter  tears  we  steep. 
And  when  our  weaiy  eyes  should  sink  to  sleep, 
'Neath  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  forth  to 
Where  the  pale  willows  shade  Euphrates' 


The  bom  in  sorrow  shall  brine  forth  in  joy; 

Thy  mercy,  liord,  shall  lead  thy  childrai  home ; 
He  that  went  forth  a  tender  yearling  boy. 

Yet,  ere  he  die,  to  Salem's  streets  shall  come. 
And  Canaan's  vines  for  us  their  fruits  shall  bear. 
And  Hermon's  bees  their  honied  stores  prepare  ; 
And  we  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  prayer. 

Where,  o'er  the  cherub-seated  God,  full  biased  tke 
inndiate  dome. 

ISummona  of  the  Dettfoying  Angd  to  ike  CUy  ^f 

BabyUm.'l 

The  hour  is  come!  the  hour  is  come !    With  Totoe 
Heard  in  thy  inmost  soul,  I  summon  thee, 
Cyrus,  the  Lord's  anointed  I    And  thou  river. 
That  flowest  exulting  in  thy  proud  approach 
To  Babylon,  beneath  whose  shadowy  walls. 
And  brazen  gates,  and  gilded  palaces. 
And  groves,  that  gleam  with  marble  obelisks, 
Thy  azure  bosom  shall  repose,  with  lights 
Fretted  and  chequered  like  the  starry  heavens : 
I  do  arrest  thee  in  thy  stately  course, 
By  Him  that  poured  thee  from  thine  ancient  fountain. 
And  sent  thee  forth,  even  at  the  birth  of  time. 
One  of  his  holy  streams,  to  lave  the  mounts 
Of  Paradise.    Thou  hear'st  me :  thou  dost  check 
Abrupt  thy  waters  as  the  Arab  chief 
His  headlong  squadrons.    Where  the  unobserved 
Yet  toiling  Persian  brealu  the  ruining  mound, 
I  see  thee  gather  thy  tumultuous  strength ; 
And,  through  the  deep  and  roaring  Ntmaimalcha, 
Roll  on  as  proudly  conscious  of  fulfilling 
The  omnipotent  command  1    While,  far  away. 
The  lake,  that  slept  but  now  so  calm,  nor  mov«d, 
Save  by  the  rippling  moonshine,  heaves  on  high 
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Its  foaming  surface  like  a  whirlpool-gulf, 
And  boils  and  whitens  with  the  unwonted  tide. 

But  silent  as  thy  billows  used  to  flow. 
And  terrible,  the  hosts  of  Elam  more, 
Winding  their  darksome  way  profound,  where  man 
Ne'er  trod,  nor  light  e*er  shone,  nor  ur  from  hearen 
Breathed.    Oh  I  ye  secret  and  unfathomed  depths, 
How  are  ye  now  a  smooth  and  royal  war 
For  the  army  of  Ood's  yengeance !     FeUow-sIares 
And  minist^  of  the^  Eternal  purpose, 
Not  guided  by  the  treacherous,  injured  sons 
Of  Babylon,  but  by  my  mightier  arm. 
Ye  come,  and  spread  your  banners,  and  display 
Your  glitterins;  arms  as  ye  adyance,  all  white 
Baieaw  the  admiring  moon.    Come  on!  the  gates 
Are  open — ^not  for  iMuaqu^rs  in  blood 
Like  YOU  1    I  see  on  either  side  o'erflow 
The  laying  deluge  of  armed  men,  and  cry. 
Biggin,  b^in !  with  fire  and  sworid  begin 
The  work  of  wrath.    Upon  my  shadowy  wings 
I  pause,  and  float  a  little  whUe,  to  see 
Mine  human  instruments  fulfil  my  task 
Of  final  ruin.    Then  I  mount,  I  fly. 
And  sing  my  proud  song,  as  I  ride  the  clouds. 
That  Stan  may  hear,  and  all  the  hosts  of  worlds, 
That  liye  along  the  interminable  space. 
Take  up  Jehoyah's  everlasting  triumph  I 

IThe  Fair  Redtue.^ 
[From  *  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City.*] 

Sunk  was  the  sun,  and  up  the  eastern  hearen. 
Like  maiden  on  a  lonely  pilgrimage, 
Moyed  the  meek  star  of  eye ;  the  wandering  air 
I  Breathed  odours ;  wood,  and  wayeless  lake,  like  man, 
;  Slept,  weary  of  the  garish,  babbling  day. 
j       Doye  of  the  wilderness,  thy  snowy  wing 
,  Droops  not  in  slumber ;  Lilian,  thou  alone, 
'Mid  the  deep  quiet,  wakest.    Dost  thou  rore. 
Idolatrous  of  yon  majestic  moon. 
That  like  a  crystal-throned  queen  in  heayen. 
Seems  with  her  present  deity  to  hush 
To  beauteous  adoration  all  the  earth ! 
Mij^t  seem  the  solemn  silent  mountain  tops 
Stand  up  and  worship !  the  translucent  streams 
Down  the  hills  glittering,  cherish  the  pure  light 
Beneath  the  shjMlowy  foUage  o'er  them  flung 
At  interyals ;  the  lake,  so  silyer-white. 
Glistens ;  all  indistinct  the  snowy  swans 
Bask  in  the  radiance  cooL    Doth  Lilian  muse 
To  that  apparent  queen  her  vesper  hymn ! 

Nursling  of  solitude,  her  infant  couch 
Neyer  did  mother  watch ;  within  the  graye 
She  slept  unwaking :  scornful  turned  aloof 
Caswallon,  of  those  pure  instinctiye  joys 
By  fathers  felt,  when  playful  infant  grace, 
Touched  with  a  feminine  softness,  round  the  heart 
Winds  its  light  maze  of  undefined  delight, 
Contemptuous :  he  with  haughty  joy  beheld 
His  boy,  fair  Malwyn ;  him  in  bossy  shield 
Rocked  proudly,  him  upbore  to  mountain  steep 
Fieiee  and  undaunted,  for  their  dangerous  nest 
To  battle  with  the  eagle's  dam'rous  brood. 

But  she,  the  while,  from  human  tenderness 
Estranged,  and  gentler  feelings  that  light  up 
The  cheek  of  youth  with  rosy  joyous  smile. 
Like  a  forgotten  lute,  played  on  alone 
By  chance-caressing  airs,  amid  the  wild 
Beauteously  pale  and  sadly  playful  grew, 
A  lonely  child,  by  not  one  human  heart 
Beloyed,  and  loying  none :  nor  strange  if  learnt 
Her  natiye  fond  auctions  to  embrace 
ThincB  senseless  and  inanimate ;  she  loyed 
All  flowrets  that  with  rich  embroidery  fair 
Enamel  the  green  earth— the  odorous  thyme. 
Wild  rose,  and  roring  eglantine ;  nor  spared 


To  mourn  their  fading  forms  with  childish  tears. 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  light  she  loyed,  that  droop 
Fringing  the  crystal  str^m ;  the  sportiye  breeze 
That  wantoned  with  her  brown  and  glossy  locks ; 
The  sunbeam  chequering  the  fresh  bank ;  ere  dawn 
Wandering,  and  wandering  still  at  dewy  eye. 
By  Olenderamakin's  flower  empurpled  marge, 
I)erwent's  blue  lake,  or  Greta's  wildering  glen. 

Rare  sound  to  her  was  human  yoice,  scarce  heard, 
Saye  of  her  aged  nurse  or  shepherd  maid 
Soothing  the  child  with  simple  tale  or  song. 
Hence  ul  she  knew  of  earthly  hopes  and  fears. 
Life's  sins  and  sorrows :  better  known  the  Toice 
Beloyed  of  lark  from  misty  morning  cloud 
Blithe  carolling,  and  wild  melodious  notes 
Heard  mingling  in  the  summer  wood,  or  plaint 
By  moonli^t,  of  the  lone  night-warbling  bird. 
Nor  they  of  loye  unconscious,  all  around 
Fearless,  familiar  they  their  descants  sweet 
Tuned  emulous ;  her  Knew  all  living  shapes 
That  tenant  wood  or  rock,  dun  roe  or  deer. 
Sunning  his  dappled  side,  at  noontide  crouched. 
Courting  her  fond  caress ;  nor  fled  her  gaae 
The  brooding  doye,  but  murmured  sounds  of  joy. 

The  Day  of  Judgment. 

Eyen  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury, 

Oh  earth!  shall  that  last  coming  burst  on  thee, 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
When  all  the  cherul^throning  clouds  shall  shine. 
Irradiate  with  his  bright  adrancing  sign : 
When  that  Great  Husbandman  shall  wave  his  fan, 
Sweeping,  like  chaiT,  thy  wealth  and  pomp  away ; 
Still  to  the  noontide  of  that  nightless  day 
Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintain. 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street, 
The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meet. 
And  marriage-feasts  begin  their  jocund  strain : 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  cup  of  wo ; 
Till  earth,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  and  fro. 
And  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet. 
And  heaven  his  presence  own,  all  red  with  furnace 
heat. 

The  hundred-gated  cities  then, 

The  towers  and  temples,  named  of  men 

Eternal,  and  the  thrones  of  kings ; 

The  gilded  summer  palaces. 

The  courtly  bowers  of  love  and  ease. 

Where  stiU  the  bird  of  pleasure  sings : 

Ask  ye  the  destiny  of  them  I 

Go,  gaze  on  fallen  Jerusalem  I 
Yea,  mightier  names  are  in  the  fatal  roll, 
'Gainst  earth  and  heaven  God's  standard  is  unfurled ; 
The  skies  are  shrivelled  like  a  burning  scroll. 
And  one  yast  common  doom  ensepulchres  the  world. 
Oh !  who  shall  then  survive  1 
Oh  1  who  shall  stand  and  live ! 
Wlien  all  that  hath  been  is  no  more ; 
When  for  the  round  earth  hung  in  air. 
With  aU  its  constellations  fair 
In  the  sky's  azure  canopy ; 
When  for  the  breathing  earth,  and  sparkling  sea. 
Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  shore. 
Heaving  along  the  abyss  profound  and  dark^— 
A  fiery  deluge,  and  without  an  ark  I 

Lord  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  alone 

On  thy  eternal  fiery-wheeled  throne. 

That  in  its  high  meridian  noon 

Needs  not  the  perished  sun  nor  moon : 

When  thou  art  there  in  thy  presiding  state. 

Wide-sceptred  monarch  o'er  the  realm  of  doom : 

When  from   the  sea-depths,   from   earth's  darkest 

womb. 
The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  thee  wait : 
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And  when  the  tribes  of  wickednen  ate  strewn 
Like  forest-leaves  in  the  autumn  of  thine  ire : 
Faithful  and  True!  thou  still  wilt  save  thine  own ! 
The  saints  shall  dwell  within  the  unharming  fire, 
Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  erery  palm. 
Even  safe  as  we,  by  this  still  fountain's  side, 
So  shall  the  church,  thy  bright  and  mjstic  bride. 
Sit  on  the  stormy  gulf  a  halcyon  bird  of  calm. 
Yes,  'mid  yon  angxy  and  destroying  signs. 
O'er  us  the  rainbow  of  thy  mercy  shines ; 
We  hail,  we  bless  the  covenant  of  its  beam, 
Almighty  to  avenge,  almightiest  to  redeem ! 


BET.  GEORGE  CROLT. 

The  Rev.  George  Cbolt,  rector  of  St  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  London,  is,  like  Mr  Milmao,  a  correct 
and  eloquent  poet,  but  deficient  in  interest,  and  con- 
sequently little  read.  His  poetical  works  are,  Paris 
m  1815;  TU  Angel  of  the  World;  Genu  from  the 
Antique,  8cc  Mr  Crolyhas  published  several  works 
in  prose:  SakUhiel,  a  romance  founded  on  the  old 
legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  a  Life  qf  Burkes  in 
two  volumes ;  and  a  work  on  the  Apodiypae  of  St 
John.  This  gentleman  is  a  natire  of  Ireland,  and 
waa  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

Peridei  Oittd  Atpaiia, 

This  was  the  ruler  of  the  land. 
When  Athens  was  the  land  of  fame ; 

This  was  the  light  that  led  the  band. 
When  each  was  like  a  living  flame ; 

The  centre  of  earth's  noblest  ring. 

Of  more  than  men,  the  more  than  king. 

Yet  not  by  fetter,  nor  by  spear, 
His  sovereignty  was  held  or  won : 

Feared — but  alone  as  freemen  fear ; 
Loved — but  as  freemen  love  alone ; 

He  waved  the  sceptre  o'er  his  kind 

By  nature's  first  great  title— mind ! 

Resistless  words  were  on  his  tongue. 
Then  Eloquence  first  flashed  below; 

Full  armed  to  life  the  portent  sprung, 
Minerva  from  the  Thunderer's  brow ! 

And  his  the  sole,  the  sacred  hand. 

That  shook  her  ^gis  o'er  the  land. 

And  throned  immortal  by  his  side, 
A  woman  sits  with  eye  sublime, 

Aspasia^  all  his  spirit's  bride ; 
But,  if  their  solemn  love  were  crime. 

Pity  the  beauty  and  the  sage. 

Their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  age. 

He  perished,  but  his  wreath  was  won ; 

He  perished  in  his  height  of  fame : 
Then  sunk  the  cloud  on  Athens'  sun. 

Yet  still  she  conquered  in  his  name. 
Filled  with  his  soul,  ^e  could  not  die ; 
Her  conquest  was  Posterity! 

[The  French  Army  m  iSuMui.] 
[From  <  Psrls  In  ISUT] 

Magnificence  of  ruin  I  what  has  time 
In  all  it  ever  gazed  upon  of  war. 
Of  the  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly  clime. 
Seen,  with  that  battle's  vengeance  to  compare  1 
How  glorious  shone  the  invader's  pomp  afar ! 
Like  pampered  lions  from  the  spoil  they  came ; 
The  land  before  them  silence  and  despair. 
The  land  behind  them  massacre  and  flame ; 
Blood  will  have  tenfold  blood.    What  are  they  nowf 
A  name. 


Homeward  by  hundred  thousands,  column-deep^ 
Broad  square,  loose  squadron,  rolling  like  the  fliood 
When  mighty  torrents  from  their  channels  lc»p, 
Rushed  through  the  land  the  haughty  multitude. 
Billow  on  endless  billow ;  on  through  wood, 
O'er  rugged  hill,  down  sunless,  manhy  vale. 
The  death-devoted  moved,  to  clangour  rude 
Of  drum  and  horn,  and  dissonant  clash  of  mail. 
Glancing  disastrous  light  before  that  sunbeam  pale. 

Again  they  reached  thee,  Borodino!  still 
Upon  the  loaded  soil  the  carnage  lay. 
The  human  harvest,  now  stark,  stifif,  and  chill,  ' 
Friend,  foe,  stretched  thick  together,  clay  to  clay ; 
In  vain  the  startled  legions  burst  away ; 
The  land  was  all  one  nakjjed  sepulchre ; 
The  shrinking  eye  still  glanced  on  grim  decay. 
Still  did  the  noof  and  inieel  their  passage  tear. 
Through  cloven  helms  and  aims,  and  corpses  moulder- 
ing drear. 

The  field  was  as  they  left  it;  fosw  and  fori 
Steaming  with  slaughter  still,  but  desolate ; 
The  cannon  flung  dismantled  bv  its  port ; 
Each  knew  the  mound,  the  black  ravine  whose  stcait 
Was  won  and  lost,  and  thronged  with  dead,  till  fate 
Had  fixed  upon  the  victor — half  undone. 
There  was  the  hill,  from  which  their  eyes  elate 
Had  seen  the  burst  of  Moscow's  golden  zone ; 
But  death  was  at  their  heels ;  tl^y  shuddered  and 
rushed  on. 

The  hour  of  vengeance  strikes.    Hark  to  the  gale ! 
As  it  bursts  hollow  through  the  rolling  clouds. 
That  from  the  north  in  siUlen  grandeur  sail* 
Like  floating  Alps.    Advancing  darkness  broods 
Upon  the  wild  horizon,  and  the  woods, 
Now  sinking  into  brambles,  echo  shrill. 
As  the  gust  sweeps  them,  and  those  upper  floods 
Shoot  on  their  leafless  boushs  the  sleet-drops  cfaill« 
That  on  the  hurrying  crowds  m  fie<aing  showers  distil. 

They  reach  the  wilderness !    The  majesty 
Of  solitude  is  spread  before  their  gaze. 
Stem  nakedness— dark  earth  and  wradiful  slnr. 
If  ruins  were  there,  they  long  had  ceased  to  blaze ; 
If  blood  was  shed,  the  ground  no  more  betrays^ 
Even  by  a  skeleton,  the  crime  of  man ; 
Behind  them  rolls  the  deep  and  drraching  haze. 
Wrapping  their  rear  in  night ;  before  their  van 
The  struggling  daylight  shows  the  unmeasured  deaeit 
wan. 

Still  on  they  sweep,  as  if  their  hunyiuff  mardi 
Could  bear  them  from  the  rushing  of  His  wheel 
Whose  chariot  is  the  whirlwind.    Heaven's  dear 

arch 
At  once  is  covered  with  a  livid  veil ; 
In  mixed  and  fifhting  heaps  the  deep  douda  reel ; 
Upon  the  dense  horizon  hangs  the  sun. 
In  sanguine  light,  an  orb  of  Duming  steel ; 
The  snows  wheel  down  through  twilight,  thick  and 
dun; 
Now  tremble,  men  of  blood,  the  judgment  has  begun! 

The  trumpet  of  the  northern  winds  has  blown. 
And  it  is  answered  by  the  dying  roar 
Of  armies  on  that  boundless  field  o'erthrown : 
Now  in  the  awful  gusts  the  desert  hoar 
Is  tempested,  a  sea  without  a  shore. 
Lifting  its  feathery  waves.    The  legions  fly ; 
Volley  on  volley  down  the  hailstones  pour ; 
Blind,  fibmished,  frozen,  mad,  the  wandoren  die. 
And  dying,  hear  the  storm  but  wilder  thunder  by. 

Such  is  the  hand  of  Heaven!    A  human  blow 
Had  crushed  them  in  the  fight,  or  flung  the  chain 
Round  them  where  Moscow's  stately  towers  woe  I 
And  aU  bestilled.    But  Thou !  thy  battle-plain 
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Wu  ft  whole  empire  ;  that  derated  tnin 
MuAt  w  from  daj  to  de,j  with  stomt  ftnd  glooni 
(Uaii  followiiig,  liie  the  wolrea,  to  lend  the  alun), 
Miut  lie  from  night  to  night  u  in  a  tomb, 
Hiut  By,  (oil,  bleed  for  home ;  jet  nereTsoa  thM  ham«. 

Tb  the  Memory  (ff  a  Lads- 
'  Tluu  Ihj  woildl;  talk  haat  dose.'— GAotipean, 
Hi^  peice  to  the  loul  of  the  dead. 

From  the  dream  of  the  world  abe  has  gone  1 
On  the  atui  in  her  glon  to  tread, 

To  be  bright  in  the  blaie  of  the  thioae. 
In  joath  ihe  waa  lovely  ;  and  Time, 

When  her  rose  with  the  ryprewi  he  twined, 
Left  the  hesjt  all  the  warmth  of  its  prime. 

Left  her  e^  all  the  light  of  her  mind. 
The  (ummons  came  forth — and  she  died! 

Yet  her  parting  wiu  gentle,  for  thoae 
Whom  she  loved  mingled  teara  at  her  aide — 

Her  death  waa  the  moumer'a  repose. 
Our  we&kae«  ma;  weep  o'er  her  bier. 

But  her  apirit  haa  gone  on  the  wing 
To  trioinph  for  agonj  here. 

To  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  it«  King, 


Tliia  lady,  generally  known  aa '  L.  E.  L.,'  in  con- 

■eqaence  of  having  first  publiahed  with  her  initials 

only,  hai  attained  an  eminent  pliire  among  the 

'    tetaiie  poets  of  our  age.    Her  earnest  conipoiitiona 


I  were  Poetiad  SlulchtM.  which  afipeared  in  the  Lite- 
raiT  Gazette:  afterwarda  (ieS4)  ahc  pnbliatied  the 
JaqmciMtirire,  which  was  followed  by  two  more 
volamei  of  poetry.    She  aJao  contributed  largely  to 

I  magazines  and  anrraala.  and  was  the  aathoreaa  of  a 
noTel  entitled  Itomiaux  ami  Seaiily.  From  a  publi- 
cation of  her  Life  and  Lilerary  /fnnoiiu,  edited  by 
Mr  I.  Blanchard.  it  appears  that  her  history  waa  in 
the  main  a  painful  one  i  and  yet  it  ia  also  asserted 
that  the  melancholy  of  her  verses  was  a  complete 
cootraat  to  the  vivadty  and  playfulness  of  her  man- 
twn  \n  private  life.  She  waa  bom  at  liana  llace. 
Chelaca,  in  1B02,  the  danghtcr  of  Mr  Landon,  a 
partDer  in  the  hoose  of  Adaira,  army  agents.  Lively, 


■uBceptibte,  and  romantic,   she  early  commenced   i 
writing  poetry.   The  friendship  of  Mr  Jerdan,  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  facilitated  her  introduction  to  tlie 


UirtLplace  of  HilB  LaDdon. 

world  of  letters,  but  it  also  gave  rise  to  aome  report* 
injurious  to  her  character,  which  caused  her  the 
moat  exquisite  pain.  Hei  father  died,  and  ahe  not  ' 
only  maintained  herself,  hut  aaaiated  her  relations  by 
her  Uterary  labours,  which  ahc  never  relaxed  for  a 
moment.  In  1639  she  waa  married  to  Mr  George 
Maclean,  governor  of  Cape-Coast  caatie,  and  shortly 
afterwards  sailed  for  Cape-Coast  with  her  husband. 
She  landed  there  in  Augnat,  and  was  resuming  her 
literary  engagements  in  her  solitary  African  home, 
when  one  morning,  after  writing  the  previous  night 
some  cheerful  and  afTectiooate  letters  to  her  friends 
in  England,  ^e  waa  (ilctober  16)  found  dead  in  her 
room,  lying  close  to  the  door,  having  in  her  hand 
a  bottle  which  had  contained  pnissic  acid,  a  portion 
of  which  she  had  taken.  From  the  investigation 
which  took  place  into  the  circumstances  of  this 
melancholy  event,  it  was  conjectured  that  she  bad 
nndesigningly  taken  an  over- dose  of  the  fabd  medi- 
cine, as  a  relief  from  spasms  in  the  stomach.  Having 
surmounted  her  eariy  difficulties,  and  achieved  an 
easy  competence  and  a  daily- extending  reputation, 
moch  might  have  been  expected  from  the  genina  of 
L.  E.  L.,  had  not  her  life  been  prematurely  termi- 
nated. Her  latter  works  are  more  ftee,  natural, 
and  fordUe  than  thote  by  which  the  first  attracted 


lie  forgotten  thesmile  they  wear  DDw, 
When  cam  shall  have  shadowed  that  beautiful  brow ; 
Wbm  th;  hop«  and  thy  roH^  tnj:cther  lie  dead. 
And  thy  heart  turns  back  pining  to  days  that  arc  Bed — 
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Then  wilt  thou  remember  what  now  seems  to  pass 
Like  the  moonlight  on  water,  the  breath-stain  on  glass ; 
Oh!  maiden,  the  lovely  and  youthful,  to  thee. 
How  rose-touched  the  page  of  thj  future  must  be! 

By  the  past,  if  thou  judge  it,  how  little  is  there 
But  blossoms  that  flourish,  but  hopes  that  are  fair ; 
And  what  is  thy  present !  a  southern  sky's  spring. 
With  thy  feelings  and  fancies  like  birds  on  the  wing. 

As  the  rose  by  the  fountain  flings  down  on  the  wave 
Its  blushes,  forgetting  its  glass  is  its  grave ; 
So  the  heart  sheds  its  colour  on  life's  early  hour ; 
But  the  heart  has  its  fading  as  well  as  the  flower. 

The  charmed  light  darkens,  the  rose-leaves  are  gone, 
And  life,  like  the  fountain,  floats  colourless  on. 
Said  I,  when  thy  beauty's  sweet  vision  was  fled. 
How  wouldst  thou  turn,  pining,  to  days  like  the  dead ! 

Oh  I  long  ere  one  shadow  shall  darken  that  brow. 
Wilt  thou  weep  like  a  mourner  o'er  all  thou  lov'st  now ; 
When  thy  hopes,  like  spent  arrows,  fall  short  of  their 

mark; 
Or,  like  meteors  at  midnight,  make  darkness  more  dark : 

When  thy  feelings  lie  fettered  like  waters  in  frost, 
Or,  scattered  too  freely,  are  wasted  and  lost : 
For  aye  cometh  sorrow,  when  youth  hath  passed  by — 
Ah!  what  saith  the  proverb?  Its  memory's  a  sigh. 

Cfretcentius,  • 

I  looked  upon  his  brow — ^no  sign 

Of  guilt  or  fear  was  there ; 
He  stood  as  proud  by  that  death-shrine 

As  even  o'er  despair 
He  had  a  power ;  in  his  eye 
There  was  a  quenchless  energy, 

A  spirit  that  could  dare 
The  deadliest  form  that  death  could  take. 
And  dare  it  for  the  daring's  sake. 

He  stood,  the  fetters  on  his  hand. 

He  raised  them  haughtily ; 
And  had  that  grasp  been  on  the  brand, 

It  could  not  wave  on  high 
With  freer  pride  than  it  waved  now ; 
Around  he  looked  with  changeless  brow 

On  many  a  torture  nigh ; 
The  rack,  the  chain,  the  axe,  the  wheel. 
And,  worst  of  all,  his  own  red  steel. 

I  saw  him  once  before ;  he  rode 

Upon  a  coal-black  steed. 
And  tens  of  thousands  thronged  the  road. 

And  bade  their  warrior  speed. 
His  helm,  his  breastplate,  were  of  gold. 
And  graved  with  many  dint,  that  told 

Of  many  a  soldier's  deed  ; 
The  sun  shone  on  his  sparkling  mail. 
And  danced  his  snow-plume  on  the  gale. 

But  now  he  stood  chained  and  alone, 

The  headsman  bv  his  side. 
The  plume,  the  helm,  the  charger  gone ; 

The  swoid,  which  had  defied 
The  mightiest,  lay  broken  near ; 
And  yet  no  sign  or  sound  of  fear 

Came  from  that  lip  of  pride ; 
And  never  king  or  conqueror's  brow 
Wore  higher  look  than  did  his  now. 

He  bent  beneath  the  headsman's  stroke 

With  an  uncovered  eye ; 
A  wild  shout  from  the  numben  broke 

Who  throneed  to  see  him  die. 
It  was  a  people's  loud  acclaim. 
The  voice  of  anger  and  of  shame, 

A  nation's  funeral  ciy, 
Rome's  wail  above  her  only  son. 
Her  patriot  and  her  latest  one. 


The  Onup  qfthe  Jkad. 

'Twas  in  the  battle-field,  and  the  cold  pale  mooo 
Looked  down  on  the  dead  and  dying; 

And  the  wind  passed  o'er  with  a  diige  and  a  wail, 
\Vhere  the  young  and  brave  were  lying. 

With  his  father's  sword  in  his  red  right  hand. 

And  the  hostile  dead  around  him. 
Lay  a  youthful  chief:  but  his  bed  was  the  grvniKl, 

And  the  grave's  i^  sleep  had  bound  him. 

A  reckless  rover,  'mid  death  and  doom. 

Passed  a  soldier,  his  plunder  seeking. 
Careless  he  stept,  where  friend  and  foe 

liay  alike  in  their  life-blood  reeking. 

Drawn  by  the  shine  of  the  warrior's  sword. 

The  soldier  paused  beside  it : 
He  wrenched  tne  hand  with  a  giant's  strength. 

But  the  grasp  of  the  dead  ddied  it. 

He  loosed  his  hold,  and  his  English  heart 

Took  part  with  the  dead  before  him; 
And  he  honoured  the  brave  who  died  swoid  in  faanJ, 

As  with  softened  brow  he  leant  e'er  him. 

'  A  soldiei^s  death  thou  hast  boldly  died, 

A  soldier's  grave  won  by  it : 
Before  I  would  take  that  sword  from  thine  hand. 

My  own  life's  blood  should  dye  it. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  left  for  the  carrion  crow. 

Or  the  wolf  to  batten  o'er  thee ; 
Or  the  coward  insult  the  gallant  dead. 

Who  in  life  had  trembled  before  thee.* 

Then  dng  he  a  grave  in  the  crimson  earth. 

Where  his  warrior  foe  was  sleeping ; 
And  he  laid  him  there  in  honour  and  rest. 

With  his  sword  in  his  own  brave  keeping! 

\FTfm  *  The  li^pronaatnee/} 

I  loved  him  as  young  Genius  lovei. 

When  its  own  wild  and  radiant  heaven 
Of  starry  thought  bums  with  the  light. 

The  love,  the  life,  by  paasion  given. 
I  loved  him,  too,  as  woman  lovee — 

Reckless  of  sorrow,  sin,  or  aeoin : 
Life  had  no  evil  destiny 

That,  with  him,  I  oould  not  have  bamet 
I  had  been  nursed  in  palaces ; 

Yet  earth  had  not  a  spot  so  drear. 
That  I  should  not  have  thought  a  home 

In  Paradise,  had  he  been  near! 
How  sweet  it  would  have  been  to  dwell. 
Apart  Irom  all,  in  some  green  dell 
Of  sunny  beauty,  leaves  and  flowers ; 
And  nestling  birds  to  sing  the  hours ! 
Our  home,  Mneath  some  chestnut's  shade. 
But  of  the  woven  branches  made : 
Our  vesper  hymn,  the  low  wone  wail 
The  rose  hears  from  the  nightingale ; 
And  waked  at  morning  bv  the  ^1 
Of  music  from  a  wateriall. 
But  not  alone  in  dreams  like  this, 
Breathed  in  the  very  hope  of  blia, 
I  loved :  my  love  had  been  the  eame 
In  hushed  despair,  in  open  shame. 
I  would  have  rather  been  a  slave. 

In  tears,  in  bondage  by  his  side, 
Than  shared  in  all,  if  wanting  him. 

This  world  had  power  to  give  beside! 
My  heart  was  withered-— and  my  heart 

Had  ever  been  the  world  to  me : 
And  love  had  been  the  fint  fond  dream. 

Whose  life  was  in  reality. 
I  had  sprung  from  my  solitude. 

Like  a  yowag  bud  upon  the  wing, 
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H7  pouooed  abaft  of  nifferiug. 
And  ■■  thkt  biid,  with  drooping  creit 
And  broken  wing,  will  Kekhii  neat. 
But  mk  in  Tsin  :  lo  tud  1  MUgbt 
Mj  pleuant  home  of  tong  and  tnonght 
Then  wu  one  apell  upon  mj  bnin. 
Upon  mj  pancil,  on  mj  atrain ; 
But  onB  bc«  to  my  coloun  ame; 
Mj  chord)  replied  to  but  one  n«ni» — 
Lomuo  ! — sll  leenied  TOwed  to  thM, 
To  piMOD,  and  to  miaeij  I 

[ZbK  Tenei  ^  L.  B.  L.^ 
Ilotlaf  to  Um  Pole  BUr.  whleh,  ia  itt  mrtfi  to  AMo. 


BMidei  her  dnunatic  writingi,  to  be  noticed  in 
utother  lectiaii,  Miei  Bailie  Iibi  pi«*ented  to  the 


MaUL. 


world  at  dlflbient  timet  •  mffldent  qnutitr  of  mi*- 
cellaneoni  poetry,  including  ■ongl,  to  conrtitnte  ■ 
ungle  Tolnme,  which  wai  pnUiched  in  IBil.  The 
pteoei  of  the  Jattet  chm  an  diitingniibed  b;  a  pecu- 
liar •oftoeu  of  diction,  which  lltakei  them  fall  melt- 
inglf  on  the  ear;  ;ct  few  of  them  have  become 
faTonritea  with  Tocaliiti  .or  in  the  drawing-room. 


I  miu  it>  bright  familiar  ftce, 

It  vu  a  friend  to  me; 
Annciate  with  mj  natire  place. 

And  tboM  beyond  the  nea. 
It  rote  upon  our  Engliih  aky. 

Shone  o'er  our  Englith  land,* 
And  brought  back  many  a  loiing  eje. 

And  manj  a  gentle  hand. 
It  laemed  to  aniwer  to  mj  thought, 

It  called  the  pat  to  mind. 
And  with  ita  welcome  presence  brought 

All  I  had  left  belun  J. 
The  Tora^  it  light!  no  longer,  en4> 

Soon  on  a  foreign  ahore ; 
How  can  I  bat  recall^he  fHendi 

That  I  maj  aee  no  mon  I 
Freth  from  the  pun  it  waj  to  part — 

How  could  1  bear  the  pain  t 
Tet  itnmg  the  omen  in  mj  heart 

That  laji — We  meet  tgain. 
Heet  with  a  deeper,  dearer  lore ; 

For  abeence  ahowa  the  worth 
Of  all  from  which  we  then  remore, 

Friendi,  home,  and  natire  earth. 
Thon  loTclj  polar  atar,  mine  ejei 

Still  turned  the  lirat  on  thee. 
Till  I  have  felt  a  lad  aurpriie,' 

That  none  looked  up  with  me. 
But  thou  haat  aank  upon  the  ware, 

Th;  radiant  place  unknown ; 
I  teem  \o  itand  baide  a  gtare. 

And  itand  bj  it  alone. 
Farewell  \  ah,  would  to  me  were  giren 


Kind  meeaagea  of  loTe  and  hope 

Upon  thy  raja  ihould  be  i 
Thy  ihining  orbit  ihould  hare  leape 

Scarcely  enough  for  me. 
Oh,  fancy  rain,  a>  it  ia  fond. 

And  little  needed  too ; 
My  friend* !  I  need  not  look  beyond 

My  heart  to  look  for  you. 


Her  poem  entitled  Tht  KiOm.  which  appeared  in  an 
early  Tolnme  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Begiater, 
haia  truth  to  nature  which  rank*  It  amoDg  the  belt 
piece*  of  the  kind  in  our  language. 


Wanton  droll,  whoae  bannleai  ptay 

Beguile*  the  ruatic'*  doling  day. 

When  drawn  the  eTening  fin  about. 

Sit  aged  Crone  and  thoughtleaa  Loot, 

And  child  upon  hia  three-foot  itool. 

Waiting  till  hi*  supper  cool ; 

And  maid,  whoie  ekeek  outblooma  the  tote, 

Aa  bright  the  blaiing  fagot  glowi. 

Who,  bending  to  the  friendly  light, 

Pliea  her  taak  with  bniy  ileigbt ; 

Come,  ahow  thy  tricka  and  «portiTe  graca, 

Tbui  circled  round  with  merry  &cc>. 

Backward  coiled,  and  crouching  tow. 
With  glaring  eyeball*  watch  thy  foe. 
The  houaewife'a  ipindte  whirling  round. 
Or  thraad,  or  itraw,  that  on  the  gnmnd 
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Ito  ihadow  throws^  hj  ucluii  si  j 
Held  oat  to  lure  tli/  rorisg  eye ; 
Then,  onwaid  ttealing,  ficraely  spring 
Upon  the  fatUe,  faithlret  thing. 
Now,  wheeling  zoond,  with  hootlea  skill, 
Thj  bo-peep  tail  prorokes  thee  still, 
Ai  oft  bejond  thy  earring  nde 
Its  jetty  tip  is  seen  to  glide ; 
Till,  from  thy  eentre  starting  fiur, 
Thoa  sidelong  vear'st,  with  romp  in  air, 
Erected  stiff^  and  gut  awiy. 
Like  madam  in  ha  tantnims  hi^ : 
Thoa^^  ne'er  a  madam  of  them  all, 
MThose  silken  kirtle  sweeps  the  hall. 
More  varied  trick  and  whim  displays. 
To  catch  the  admiring  stranger's  gaie. 


The  featest  tombler,  stage-bedi^t. 
To  thee  is  but  a  clomsy  wight. 
Who  ereiy  limb  and  sinew  strains 
To  do  what  costs  thee  little  puns ; 
For  which,  I  trow,  the  g^ing  crowd 
Reqoites  him  oft  with  plaudits  loud. 
Bat,  stopped  the  while  thy  wanton  |^y, 
ApplaoMs,  too,  thy  feats  teomj : 
For  then  beneath  some  orchin's  hand. 
With  modest  pride  thoa  tak'st  thy  stand. 
While  many  a  stroke  of  fondness  glides 
Along  thy  back  and  tabby  sides. 
Dilated  swells  thy  glossy  fur, 
And  loudly  sings  thy  busy  pur. 
As,  timing  well  the  equal  sound. 
Thy  clntcaing  feet  bepat  the  ground. 
And  all  their  harmless  claws  disclose, 
Like  prickles  of  an  early  rose ; 
While  softly  from  thy  whiskered  cheek 
Thy  half-elosed  eyes  peer  mild  and  meek. 

But  not  alone  by  cottage*firs 
"po  rustics  rude  thy  feats  admire ; 

learned  sage,  whose  thoughts  explore 

le  widest  range  of  human  lore, 

tf  with  unfettered  fancy,  fly 
>agh  aii^  heights  of  p^y, 
PaVuing,  smiles  with  altered  air 
To  see  thee  climb  his  elbow-chair. 
Or,  ttraggling  on  the  mat  below, 
Hold  wSare  with  his  slippered  toe. 
The  widowed  dame,  or  lonely  maid. 
Who  in  the  still,  but  cheerless  shade 
Of  home  unsocial,  spends  her  age. 
And  rarely  turns  a  lettered  page ; 
Ujpon  her  hearth  for  thee  lets  fall 
The  rounded  cork,  or  paper-ball. 
Nor  chides  thee  on  thy  wicked  watch 
The  ends  of  raTolled  skein  to  catdi. 
But  lets  thee  hare  thy  wayward  will. 
Perplexing  oft  her  sober  skill. 
Eren  he,  whose  mind  of  gloomy  bent, 
In  lonely  tower  or  prison  pent, 
ReriewB  the  coil  of^fonner  days. 
And  loathes  the  world  and  all  its  ways ; 
What  time  the  lamp's  unsteady  gleam 
Both  roose  him  ftom  his  moody  dream. 
Feels,  as  thou  gambol'st  round  his  seat. 
His  heart  with  pride  less  fiercely  beat. 
And  smiles,  a  Imk  in  thee  to  find 
That  joins  him  still  to  liylng  kind. 

Whence  hast  thou,  then,  dou  witless  Pass, 
The  magic  power  to  charm  us  thus  t 
Is  it,  that  in  thy  glaring  eye. 
And  rapid  movements,  we  descir. 
While  we  at  ease,  secure  from  ill. 
The  chimney-comer  snugly  fill, 
A  lion,  darting  on  the  prey, 
A  tiger,  at  his  ruthless  play  ! 


Or  is  it,  that  in  thee  we  tnoe^ 
With  th  thy  Taried  wanton  grace. 
An  emblem  viewed  with  kindred  eye^ 
Of  tridsy,  restkas  infancy! 
Ah !  many  a  li^tly  sportive  child. 
Who  hath,  like  thee,  oar  wits  beguiled. 
To  dull  and  sober  manhood  grown. 
With  strange  recoil  our  hearts  disown. 
Even  so,  poor  Kit !  must  thoa  endure^ 
When  thou  becomest  a  cat  demure. 
Full  many  a  cuflTand  angry  word. 
Olid  rou^y  from  the  tempting  board. 
And  yet,  for  that  thou  hast,  I  ween. 
So  oft  our  &voured  playmate  been. 
Soft  be  the  dumge  whidi  thoa  shah  nrove^ 
When  time  hath  spoiled  thee  of  oar  love  ; 
Still  be  thou  deenied,  by  boosewife  CU, 
A  comely,  careful,  mousing  cat, 
Whose  (Ush  is,  for  the  paljic  md. 
Replenished  oft  with  savooiy  mod. 

Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  past. 
Be  thou  to  pood  or  dung^iill  cast ; 
But  gently  home  on  good  man's  spade^ 
Ben^th  the  decent  sod  be  laid. 
And  children  show,  with  glistening  eyes. 
Hie  place  where  poor  old  Pussy  lio. 
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[border  Jkemaffidj to uudwrtiiid 

mbag  iMiM,  the  iwiilwr  mnat  be  vw\ 

Wcr,  daoi^terKof  a  totnier  mlnWrrof 
Cljde,  in  IiBiiarfahire,  have  llTed  tp 
•tently  In  each  oth«^  aodetj.] 

Dear  Agnes,  gleamed  with  joy  and  dashed  with 
O'er  us  have  glided  almost  sixty  yean 
Since  we  on  Bothwdl's  bonny  braes  were  seoi. 
By  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  death  have 
Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stooped  to  gather 
The  slender  narebell  on  the  purple  heather; 
No  taller  than  the  foxglove's  spik^  stem. 
That  dew  of  morning  rtuds  witn  silvery  gem. 
Then  eveiT  butterfly  that  crossed  our  view 
With  joyful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  flew ; 
And  moih,  and  lady-bird,  and  beetle  bright. 
In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  sight. 
Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side, 
Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clvde,* 
Minnows  or  spotted  parr  with  twinklinff  fin. 
Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  withm. 
A  thrill  (n  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent. 
Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 

A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  iqypears. 
Looking  behind  me  to  that  line  of  years ; 
And  yet  through  every  stage  I  still  can  trace 
Thy  visioned  form,  from  childhood's  morning  _ 
To  woman's  early  bloom— hanging,  how  soon  1 
To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman's  noon ; 
And  now  to  what  tiiou  art,  in  comely  age, 
Active  and  ardent.    Let  what  will  ennge 
Thy  present  moment — ^whether  hopeful  seeds 
In  garden-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds 
From  the  fair  flower  remove,  or  ancient  lore 
In  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore. 
Or  on  the  parlour  hearth  with  kitten  play, 
Stroking  its  tabby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 
To  gain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door. 
On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighbouring  poor — 
Active  and  ardent,  to  my  fancy's  eye 
Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  by. 
Though  oft  of  patience  bnef  and  temper  keen. 
Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  latter  scene. 
To  think  what  now  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hast 

*  The  Moiue  of  Bothwoll  wm  at  aome  consMarsble 
from  the  Clyde,  but  the  two  little  giris  were  wr*T»lf"ii 
there  la  sanuner  to  bathe  and  wade  about 
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TwBs  thou  who  woo'dflt  me  first  to  look 
Upon  tlie  page  of  printed  book, 
Thftt  thing  hj  me  abhorred,  and  with  addren 
Didst  win  me  from  my  thooghtless  idleneis. 
When  aU  too  old  become  with  bootless  haste 
In  fitful  sports  the  precious  time  to  waste. 
Thy  lore  of  tale  and  story  was  the  stroke 
At  which  my  dormant  fancy  first  awoke. 
And  ghosts  and  witches  in  my  busy  brain 
Arose  in  sombre  show  a  motley  train. 
This  new-found  path  attemptmg,  proud  was  I 
Lurking  approral  on  thy  face  to  spy, 
Or  hear  thee  say,  as  grew  thy  roused  attention, 
*  What  1  is  this  story  all  thine  own  iuTentionl* 

Tlien,  as  adrancin^  through  this  mortal  span. 
Our  intercourse  with  the  mixed  world  began; 
Thy  fairer  face  and  sprightlier  courtesy 
(A  truth  th&t  from  my  youthful  Tanity 
La^  not  concealed)  did  for  the  sisters  twain. 
Where'er  we  went,  the  greater  farour  gain ; 
While,  but  for  thee,  vexed  with  its  tossing  tide, 
I  from  the  busy  world  had  shrunk  aside. 
And  now,  in  later  years,  with  better  grace. 
Thou  help'st  me  still  to  hold  a  welcome  place 
With  those  whom  nearer  neighbourhood  nATe  made 
The  friendly  cheerers  of  our  evening  shade. 

With  thee  my  humours,  whether  grave  or  gay. 
Or  gracious  or  untoward,  have  their  way. 
Silent  if  dull—oh  precious  privilege! — 
I  sit  by  thee ;  or  if,  culled  from  the  page 
Of  some  huge  ponderous  tome  which,  but  thyself, 
None  e'er  ^A  taken  from  its  dusty  shelf, 
Thou  read'st  me  curious  passages  to  speed 
The  winter  night,  I  take  but  little  heed. 
And  thankless  say,  '  I  canoot  listen  now,' 
*Tis  no  offence ;  albeit,  mach  do  I  owe 
To  these,  thy  sightly  ofierings  of  affection. 
Drawn  firom  thy  ready  talent  for  selection ; 
For  still  it  seemed  in  thee  a  natural  gift 
The  lettered  grain  from  lettered  chaff  to  sift. 

By  duly  use  and  circumstance  endeared. 
Things  are  of  value  now  that  once  appeared 
Of  no  account,  and  without  notice  psMed, 
Which  o'er  dull  life  a  simple  cheering  cast ; 
To  hear  thy  morning  steps  the  stair  descending. 
Thy  voice  with  other  sounds  domestic  blending ; 
After  eadi  stated  nightly  absence,  met 
To  see  thee  by  the  morning  table  set, 
Pouring  from  smoky  spout  the  amber  stream 
Which  sends  from  saucered  cup  its  fragrant  steam : 
To  see  tiiee  cheerly  on  the  throhold  stand. 
On  summer  mom,  with  trowel  in  thy  hand 
For  garden-work  prepared ;  in  winter's  gloom 
Fkom  thy  cold  noonday  walk  to  see  thee  come, 
In  furry  sarment  lapt,  with  spattered  feet, 
And  by  the  fire  resume  thy  wonted  seat ; 
Ay,  even  o'er  things  like  these  soothed  age  has  thrown 
A  sober  charm  they  did  not  always  own — 
As  winter  hoarfrost  makes  minutest  spray 
Of  bush  or  hedgeweed  sparkle  to  the  day 
In  magnitude  and  beauty,  which,  bereaved 
Of  su<£jnve8tment,  eye  had  ne'er  perceived. 

The  change  of  good  and  evil  to  abide, 
As  partners  link^,  long  have  we,  side  by  side, 
Our  earthly  journey  held ;  and  who  can  say 
How  near  the  end  of  our  united  wav  ? 
By  nature'^  course  not  distant ;  sad  and  'reft 
Will  she  remain — the  londy  pilgrim  left. 
If  thou  art  Uiken  first,  who  can  to  me 
Like  sister,  friend,  and  home-companion  be? 
Or  who,  of  wonted  daily  kindness  shorn. 
Shall  feel  such  loss,  or  mourn  as  I  shall  mourn? 
And  if  I  should  be  fated  first  to  leave 
This  earthly  house,  though  gentle  friends  may  grieve, 


And  he  above  them  all,  so  truly  proved 

A  friend  and  brother,  long  and  justly  loved. 

There  is  no  living  wight,  of  woman  bom. 

Who  then  shall  mourn  for  me  as  thou  wilt  mourn. 

Thou  ardent,  liberal  spirit  I  quickly  feeling 
The  touch  of  sympathy,  and  kindly  dealing 
With  sorrow  or  distress,  for  ever  sharing 
The  unhoarded  mite,  nor  for  to-morrow  caring— 
Accept,  dear  Agnes,  on  thy  natal  day. 
An  unadorned,  but  not  a  careless  lay. 
Nor  think  this  tribute  to  thy  virtues  paid 
From  tardy  love  proceeds,  though  long  delayed. 
Words  of  afiiBction,  howsoe'er  expressed. 
The  latest  spoken  still  are  deemed  the  best : 
Few  are  the  measured  rhymes  1  now  may  write ; 
These  are,  perhi^,  the  last  I  shall  indite. 


WILLIAM  KNOX. 

WnjJAX  Knox,  a  young  poet  of  coniiderEUe  ta- 
lent, who  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1825,  aged  thirty-six, 
was  author  of  Hie  Lan^  Hearth;  Smgst^ Itradi  The 
Harp  of  ZioHt  &c  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  mentions 
Knox  m  his  diary : — *  His  father  was  a  respectable 
yeoman,  and  he  himself  succeeding  to  good  fSums 
under  the  Duke  of  Buodench,  became  too  soon  his 
own  master,  and  plunged  into  dissipation  and  min. 
His  talent  then  showed  itself  in  a  fine  strain  of 
pensive  poetry.'  Knox  spent  his  latter  yean  in 
Edinborgh,  under  his  father's  roof,  and,  amidst  all 
his  errors,  was  ever  admirably  faithfhl  to  the  domes- 
tic affections — a  kind  and  respectful  son,  and  an 
attached  brother.  He  experienced  on  several  occa- 
sions substantial  proofs  of  that  generosity  of  Scott 
towards  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  which  might 
have  redeemed  his  infinite  superioritj^  in  Bnvy's 
own  bosom.  It  was  also  remarkable  of  Knox,  that, 
from  the  force  of  early  impressions  of  piety,  he  was 
aUe,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  deploraUe  dissi- 
pation, to  command  his  mind  at  intervals  to  the 
composition  of  verses  alive  with  sacred  fire,  and 
breathing  of  Scriptural  simplicity  and  tenderness. 
The  iiBelings  of  the  poet's  heart,  at  a  particnhir 
crisis  of  hb  family  history,  are  truly  expressed  in 
the  two  first  of  the  following  specimens : — 

^Opening  of  the  *  Songe  ofleraeL*'] 

Harp  of  Zion,  pure  and  holy. 

Pride  of  Juaah's  eastern  land. 
May  a  child  of  guilt  and  folly 

Strike  theo  with  a  feeble  hand  f 
Mikv  1  to  my  bosom  take  thee, 

"mmbling  from  the  prophet's  touch. 
And  with  throbbinff  heart  awake  thee 

To  the  strains  I  love  so  much  t 

I  have  loved  thy  thrilling  numbers. 

Since  the  dawn  of  childhood's  day ; 
Since  a  mother  soothed  my  slumbers 

With  the  cadence  of  thy  lay ; 
Since  a  little  blooming  sister 

Clung  with  transport  round  my  knee» 
And  my  glowing  spirit  blessed  her 

With  a  blessing  caught  from  thee ! 

Mother — sister — ^both  are  sleeping 

Where  no  heaving  hearts  respire, 
Whilst  the  eve  of  age  is  creeping 

Round  the  widoiml  spouse  and  sire. 
He  and  his,  amid  their  sorrow. 

Find  enjoyment  in  thy  strain : 
Harp  of  Zion,  let  me  borrow 

Comfort  from  thy  chords  agun  I 
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[Condusion  qfthe  *S(mg$  oflarad.*'] 

Mysong  hath  closed,  the  holy  dream 
That  raised  my  thoughts  o  er  all  below, 

Hath  faded  like  the  lunar  beam. 
And  left  me  'mid  a  night  of  wo— 

To  look  and  lone,  and  sigh  in  yain 

For  fnends  I  ne^  shall  meet  again. 

And  jet  the  earth  is  green  and  gay ; 

And  yet  the  skies  are  pure  and  bright ; 
But,  'mid  each  gleam  of  pleasure  gay, 

Some  cloud  of  sorrow  dims  my  sight : 
For  weak  is  now  the  tenderest  tongue 
That  might  my  simple  songs  have  sung. 

And  like  Gilead's  drops  of  balm, 
They  for  a  moment  soothed  my  breast ; 

But  earth  hath  not  a  power  to  calm 
My  spirit  in  forgetful  rest, 

Until  I  lay  me  side  by  side 

With  those  that  loyed  me,  and  haye  died. 

They  died — and  this  a  world  of  wo, 
Of  anxious  doubt  and  chilling  fear ; 

I  wander  onward  to  the  tomb, 
With  scarce  a  hope  to  linger  here : 

But  with  a  prospect  to  rejoin 

The  friends  beloyed,  that  once  were  mine^ 

Dirge  of  RaMl. 
[Genesis,  xxxr.  19.] 


And  Rachel  lies  in  Ephrath's  land. 
Beneath  her  lonely  oak  of  weeping ; 

With  mouldering  heart  and  withering  hand, 
The  sleep  of  death  for  eyer  sleeping. 

The  spring  comes  smiling  down  the  yale, 
The  lilies  and  the  roses  bringing ; 

But  Rachel  never  more  shall  hail 
The  flowers  that  in  the  world  are  springing. 

The  summer  giyes  his  radiant  day. 
And  Jewish  dames  the  dance  are  treading ; 

But  Rachel  on  her  couch  of  clay. 
Sleeps  all  unheeded  and  unheeding. 

The  autumn's  ripening  sunbeam  shines, 
And  reapers  to  the  field  is  calling ; 

But  Rachel's  yoice  no  longer  joins 
The  choral  song  at  twilight's  fidling. 

The  winter  sends  his  drenching  shower. 
And  sweeps  his  howling  blast  around  her ; 

But  earthly  storms  possess  no  power 
To  break  the  slumber  that  lu^  bound  her. 

A  Virtuous  Woman* 
[ProTerbs,  xiL  4.] 

Thou  askest  what  hath  changed  my  heart, 
And  where  hath  fled  my  youthful  folly! 

I  tell  thee,-Tamar's  yirtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 

Her  eye — as  soft  and  blue  as  eyen, 
When  day  and  niffht  are  calmly  meeting— 

Be&ms  on  my  heart  like  light  from  heayen, 
And  purines  its  beating. 

The  accents  fall  from  Tamar's  lip 

Like  dewdrops  from  the  rose-leaf  dripping. 

When  honey-bees  all  crowd  to  sip. 
And  cannot  cease  their  sipping. 

The  shadowy  blush  that  tints  her  cheeky 

For  eyer  coming — eyer  going. 
May  well  the  spotless  fount  bespeak 

That  sets  the  stream  aflowing. 


Her  sons  oomes  o'er  my  thrilling  breast 
Eyen  like  the  harp-string's  holiest 

When  dreams  the  soul  of  lands  of  rest 
And  eyerlasting  pleasures. 

Then  ask  not  what  hath  changed  iny  hearty 
Or  where  hath  fled  my  you&ful  folly-^ 

I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  yirtuous  art 
Hath  toade  my  spirit  holy. 


THOICAB  VBXSGUL 

Thomas  Prinole  was  bom  in  Roxbnrgfaahm  iir 
1788.    He  was  conoemed  in  the  estabiishment  of 
Blackwood's  M&gazine,  and  was  author  of  Setmet  of 
TemotdaUy  EpnemerideM,  and  other  poems»  all    of 
which  display  fine  feeling  and  a  coltiyated  taate^ 
Although,  from  lameness,  ill  fitted  for  a  life  of 
roughness  or  hardship,  Mr  Pringle,  with  his  &ther, 
and  seyeral  brothers,  emigrated  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  year  1820,  and  there  established  a  litde 
township  or  settlement  named  Glen  Lynden.    The 
poet  afterwards  remoyed  to  Cape  Town,  the  capitBl ; 
but,  wearied  with  his  Caffrdand  exile,  and  dis- 
agreeing with  the  goyemor,  he  returned  to  £ii^* 
land,  and  subsisted  by  his  pen.    He  was  some  time 
editor  of  the  literary  annual,  entitled  Friendthip^m 
Offering,     His  seryioes  were  also  engaged  by  the 
African  Society,  as  secretary  to  that  b^y,  a  sita- 
ation  which  he  continued  to  bold  until  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death.    In  the  discharge  of  tXa 
duties  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  actiye  humanity,  and 
an  ardent  loye  of  the  cause  to  which  be  was  de^ 
voted.     His  last  work  was  a  series  of 
Sketches,  containing  an  interesting  personal 
tiye,  interspersed  witli  verse.    Mr  Pringle  died  oo 
the  5th  of  December  1834. 

ji/ar  in  the  DeaerL 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  loye  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 

When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o'ercast. 

And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  turn  to  the  past ; 

And  the  eye  is  suffused  with  r^retful  tean. 

From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  yearn ; 

And  the  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled. 

Flit  over  the  brain  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead — 

Bright  visions  of  gloiy  that  vanished  too  soon — 

Day-dreams  that  departed  ere  manhood's  noon — 

Attachments  by  fate  or  by  falsehood  reilr— 

Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left — 

And  my  Natiye  Land !  whose  magical  name 

ThriUs  to  mv  heart  like  electric  flame ; 

The  home  of  my  childhood — the  haunts  of  my  prime  ; 

All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  rapturous  time, 

When  the  feelings  were  young  and  the  world  was  new. 

Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Parwlise  opening  to  view  I 

All — all  now  forsaken,  forgotten,  or  gone ; 

And  I,  a  lone  exile,  remembered  of  none, 

My  high  aims  abandoned,  and  good  acts  undone— 

Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun  ; 

With  that  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stranger  may 

scan, 
I  fly  to  the  Desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life, 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strife ; 
The  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fear ; 
And  the  soomer's  laugh,  and  the  suflferer's  tear ; 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood^  and  folly. 
Dispose  me  to  musinf  and  dark  melancholy  $ 
When  my  bosom  is  tull,  and  my  thoughts  are  high. 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh— 
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Oh,  then  I  there  is  freedom,  and  joy,  and  pride, 
A&r  in  the  Desert  alone  to  ride ! 
There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed, 
And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  speed. 
With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  my  hand 
(The  only  law  of  the  Desert  land) ; 
But  'tis  not  the  innocent  to  destroy, 
For  I  hate  the  huntsman's  savage  joy. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 

AwaT-— away  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 

By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  and  the  buflUo's  glen ; 

By  yallevs  remote,  where  the  oribi  plays ; 

Where  the  gnoo,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze  ; 

And  the  gemsbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline 

By  the  skirts  of  gray  forests  o'ergrown  with  wild  vine ; 

^d  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood ; 

And  the  rirer-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood ; 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 

In  the  Vl^f  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  filL 

Ahr  in  the  Desert  I  lore  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 
O'er  the  brown  Karroo  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintiTely ; 
Where  tne  sebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane. 
In  fields  seldom  freshened  by  moisture  or  rain ; 
And  the  stately  koodoo  exultingly  bounds, 
Undisturbed  by  the  bay  of  the  hunter's  hounds ; 
And  the  timorous  quagha's  wild  whistling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  bnuc  fountain  far  away ; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste ; 
And  the  vulture  in  cireles  wheels  high  overhead, 
Greedy  to  scent  and  to  gorge  on  the  dead ; 
And  the  grisly  wolf,  and  the  shrieking  jackal, 
Howl  for  their  prey  at  the  evening  fall ; 
And  the  fiend-like  laugh  of  hyenas  grim. 
Fearfully  startles  the  twilight  dim. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 

Away — away  in  the  wilderness  vast, 

Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed, 

And  the  quivered  Koranna  or  Bechuan 

Hftth  rarely  crossed  with  his  roving  clan : 

A  r^on  of  emptiness,  howling  and  dnaur. 

Which  man  hath  abandoned  from  famine  and  fear ; 

Which  the  snake  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone. 

And  the  bat  flitting  forth  from  his  old  hollow  stone ; 

Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root. 

Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot : 

And  the  bitter  melon,  for  food  and  drink, 

Is  the  pilgrim's  fare,  by  the  Salt  Lake's  brink : 

A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 

I     Nor  rippling  brook  with  osiered  sides  ; 

I     Nor  reedy  pool,  nor  mos^  fountain. 

Nor  shady  tree,  nor  cloud-capped  mountain. 
Are  found — to  refresh  the  aching  eye : 
But  the  barren  earth  and  the  bummg  sky. 
And  the  black  horizon  round  and  round, 

t     Without  a  living  sight  or  sound, 

I     Tell  to  the  heart,  in  its  pensive  mood. 
That  this  is— Nature's  Solitude. 

And  here — while  the  night-winds  round  me  sigh. 
And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky, 
As  I  sit  apart  by  the  cavemed  stone. 
Like  Elijah  at  Horeb's  cave  alone. 
And  feel  as  a  moth  in  the  Mighty  Hand 
Thtki  spread  the  heavens  and  heaved  the  land—* 
A  *  still  small  voice'  comes  through  the  wild 
(  Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child). 
Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear — 
Saying '  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near !' 


ROBERT  MONTGOMERY. 

The  Ret.  Robert  Montgomery  has  obtained  a 
numerous  circle  of  readers  and  admirers.  His  works, 
Tlie  Omnipreunce  of  the  Deity,  SatcM,  Luther,  &&, 
display  great  command  of  poetical  language  and 
fluent  Tersification,  but  are  deflcient  in  origindity 
and  chaateness  of  style.  The  literary  latwurs  of 
Mr  Montgomery  seem  to  have  been  wholly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  religion,  of  the  truths  of  which  he 
is  an  able  and  eloquent  expounder  in  the  pulpit 

iDetcripHon  of  a  Maniac.'] 

Down  yon  romantic  dale,  where  hamlets  few 
Arrest  the  summer  pilgrim's  pensive  view — 
The  village  wonder,  and  the  widow's  joy — 
Dwells  the  poor  mindless,  pale-faced  maniac  boy : 
He  lives  and  breathes,  and  rolls  his  vacant  eye, 
To  greet  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky ; 
But  on  his  cheek  unmeaning  shades  of  wo 
Reveal  the  withered  thoughts  that  sleep  below ! 
A  soulless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woods. 
He  loves  to  commune  with  the  fields  and  floods : 
Sometimes  along  the  woodland's  winding  glade, 
He  starts,  and  smiles  upon  his  pallid  shade ; 
Or  scolds  with  idiot  threat  the  roaming  wind. 
But  rebel  music  to  the  ruined  mind  ! 
Or  on  the  shell-strewn  beach  delighted  strays. 
Playing  his  fingers  in  the  noontiiie  rays : 
And  when  the  sea-waves  swell  their  hollow  roar. 
He  counts  the  billows  plunging  to  the  shore ; 
And  oft  beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
He  chapts  some  wild  and  melancholy  tune ; 
Till  o'er  his  softening  features  seems  to  play 
A  shadowy  gleam  of  mind's  reluctant  sway. 

Thus,  like  a  living  dream,  apart  from  men, 
From  mom  to  eve  he  haunts  the  wood  and  glen ; 
But  round  him,  near  him,  wheresoe'er  he  rove, 
A  guardian  angel  tracks  him  from  above ! 
Nor  harm  from  flood  or  fen  shall  e'er  destroy 
The  mazy  wanderings  of  the  maniac  boy. 

[The  Starry  ffeavens,] 

Ye  quenchless  stars !  so  eloquently  bright. 

Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night. 

While  half  the  world  is  lapped  in  downy  dreanis. 

And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight  beams. 

How  sweet  to  gaze  upon  your  placid  eves. 

In  lambent  b«Luty  looking  from  the  skies ! 

And  when,  oblivious  of  the  world,  we  stray 

At  dead  of  night  along  some  noiseless  way, 

How  the  heart  mingles  with  the  moonlit  hour. 

As  if  the  starry  heavens  sufliised  a  power! 

Full  in  her  dreamy  light,  the  moon  presides. 

Shrined  in  a  halo,  mellowing  as  she  rides ; 

And  far  around,  the  forest  and  the  stream 

Bathe  in  the  beauty  of  her  emerald  beam ; 

The  lulled  winds,  too,  are  sleeping  in  their  caves, 

No  stormy  murmurs  roll  upon  the  waves ; 

Nature  is  hushed,  as  if  her  works  adored, 

Stilled  by  the  presence  of  her  living  Lord ! 

And  now,  while  through  the  ocean-mantling  haze 

A  dizzy  chain  of  yellow  lustre  pfat^s. 

And  moonlight  loveliness  hath  veiled  the  land. 

Go,  stranger,  muse  thou  by  the  wave-worn  strand  : 

Centuries  have  glided  o'er  the  balanced  earth. 

Myriads  have  blessed,  and  mjrriads  cursed  their  birth ; 

Still,  yon  sky-beacons  keep  a  dimless  glare. 

Unsullied  as  the  God  who  throned  them  there ! 

Though  swelling  earthquakes  heavo  the  astounded 

world. 
And  king  and  kingdom  from  their  pride  are  hurled. 
Sublimely  calm,  they  run  their  bright  career, 
Unheedful  of  the  storms  and  changes  here. 
We  want  no  hymn  to  hear,  or  pomp  to  see. 
For  all  around  is  deep  divinity  I 
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[Picture  of  War."] 

Spirit  of  light  and  life !  when  battle  rears 
Her  fieiy  brow  and  her  terrific  spears ; 
When  led-mouthed  cannon  to  the  clouds  uproar, 
And  gasping  thousands  make  their  beds  in  gore. 
While  on  the  billowy  bosom  of  the  air 
Roll  the  dead  notes  of  anguish  and  despair  I 
Unseen,  thou  walk'st  upon  the  smoking  plain, 
And  hear'st  each  groan  that  gurgles  from  the  slain! 

List  I  war-peals  thunder  on  the  battle-field  ; 

And  many  a  hand  grasps  firm  the  glittering  shield. 

As  on,  with  helm  and  plume,  the  warriors  come, 

And  ih.e  glad  hills  repeat  their  stormy  drum ! 

And  now  are  seen  the  youthful  and  the  gray, 

With  bosoms  firing  to  partake  the  fray ; 

The  first,  with  hearts  that  consecrate  the  deed, 

All  eager  rush  to  ranquish  or  to  bleed  i 

Like  young  waves  racing  in  the  morning  sun, 

That  rear  and  leap  with  reckless  fury  on ! 

But  mark  yon  war-worn  man,  who  looks  on  high. 
With  thought  and  yalour  mirrored  in  his  eye ! 
Not  all  the  gory  reyels  of  the  day 
Can  fright  the  vision  of  his  home  away ; 
The  home  of  love,  and  its  associate  smiles. 
His  wife's  endearment,  and  his  baby's  wiles: 
Fights  he  less  tirave  through  recollected  bliss. 
With  step  retreating,  or  with  sword  remiss ! 
Ah  no  I  remembered  home's  the  warrior's  charm, 
Speed  to  his  sword,  and  vigour  to  his  arm ; 
For  this  he  supplicates  the  god  afar. 
Fronts  the  steeled  foe,  and  mingles  in  the  war  ! 

The  cannon's  hushed ! — nor  drum,  nor  clarion  sound ; 
Helmet  and  hauberk  gleam  upon  the  ground ; 
Horseman  and  horse  lie  weltering  in  their  gore ; 
Patriots  are  dead,  and  heroes  dare  no  more ; 
While  solemnly  the  moonlight  shrouds  the  plain. 
And  lights  the  lurid  features  of  the  slain ! 

And  see !  on  this  rent  mound,  where  daisies  sprung, 

A  battle-steed  beneath  his  rider  flung ; 

Oh !  never  more  he'll  rear  with  fierce  delight. 

Roll  his  red  eyes,  and  rally  for  the  fight ! 

Pale  on  his  bleeding  breast  the  warrior  lies, 

While  from  his  ruffled  lids  the  white  swelled  eyes 

Ghastly  and  grimly  stare  upon  the  skies ! 

Afar,  with  bosom  batted  unto  the  breeze, 
White  lips,  and  glaring  eyes,  and  shivering  knees, 
A  widow  o'er  her  martyred  soldier  moans. 
Loading  the  night-wind  with  delirious  groans  ! 
Her  blue-eyed  babe,  unconscious  orphan  he ! 
So  Bweetlv  prattling  in  his  cherub  glee. 
Leers  on  his  lifeless  sire  with  infant  wile, 
And  plays  and  plucks  him  for  a  parent's  smile ! 

But  who,  upon  the  battle-wasted  plain. 

Shall  count  the  faint,  the  gasping,  and  the  slain  f 

Angel  of  Mercy!  ere  the  blood-fount  chill. 

And  the  brave  heart  be  spiritless  and  still, 

Amid  the  havoc  thou  art  hovering  nigh, 

To  calm  each  groan,  and  close  each  dying  eye, 

And  waft  the  spirit  to  that  halcyon  shore. 

Where  war's  loud  thunders  lash  the  winds  no  more! 

Lott  Fedingi, 

Oh !  weep  not  that  our  beauty  wears 

Beneath  the  wings  of  Time ; 
That  age  o'erclouds  the  brow  with  cares 

That  once  was  raised  sublime. 

Oh !  weep  not  that  the  beamless  eye 

No  dumb  delight  can  speak ; 
And  fresh  and  fair  no  longer  lie 

Joy-tints  upon  the  cheek. 


No!  weep  not  that  the  ruin-tiace 

Of  wasting  time  is  seen. 
Around  the  form  and  in  the  face 

Where  beauty's  bloom  has  been. 

But  mourn  the  inward  wreck  we  feel 

As  hoanr  years  depart. 
And  Time's  effacing  fingers  steal 

Young  feelings  m>m  the  heart ! 

TrnXLAM  HERBERT. 

The  Hon.  and  Ret.  Welliah  Herbert  pnWiahed 
in  1806  a  series  of  translations  from  the  NorBe« 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Those  from  the 
Norse,  or  Icelandic  tongue,  were  generally  admirodU 
and  the  author  was  induced  to  venture  on  an  ori^« 
nal  poem  founded  on  Scandinavian  history  and 
manners.  The  work  was  entitled  Helga,  and  wwb 
published  in  1815.  We  extract  a  few  linca  descrip- 
tive of  a  northern  spring,  bursting  out  at  once  inso 
Terdure : — 

Yestreen  the  mountain's  rugged  brow 

M'as  mantled  o'er  with  dreary  snow ; 

The  sun  set  red  behind  the  hill. 

And  eveiy  breath  of  wind  was  still ; 

But  ere  he  rose,  the  southern  blast 

A  veil  o'er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  cast ; 

Thick  rolled  the  clouds,  and  genial  rain 

Poured  the  wide  deluge  o'er  &e  plain. 

Fair  glens  and  verdant  vales  appear. 

And  warmth  awakes  the  budding  year. 

O  'tis  the  touch  of  faiiy  hand 

That  wakes  the  spring  of  northern  land ! 

It  warms  not  there  by  slow  degrees, 

With  changeful  pulse,  the  uncertain  breeze  ; 

But  sudden  on  the  wondering  sight 

Bursts  forth  the  beam  of  living  light. 

And  instant  verdure  springs  around. 

And  maeic  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 

Returned  from  regions  far  away. 

The  red-winged  throstle  pours  his  lay ; 

The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  sprine, 

\Miile  the  breeze  whistles  through  his  wing ; 

And,  as  he  hails  the  melting  snows. 

The  heathcock  claps  his  wings  and  crows. 

After  a  long  interval  of  silence  Mr  Herbert  came 
forward  in  1838  with  an  epic  poem  entitled  AitUa, 
founded  on  the  establishment  of  ChristianltF  by 
the  discomfiture  of  the  mighty  attempt  of  the 
Gothic  king  to  establish  a  new  autichristian  dynasty 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  temporal  power  of  Rome  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  1200  years,  to  which  itm 
duration  had  been  limited  by  the  forebodings  of  the 
heathens. 

MuHngs  on  Etermty. 
[From  •  AttUa.*] 
How  ofl,  at  midnight,  have  I  fixed  my  gaze 
Upon  the  blue  unclouded  firmament. 
With  thousand  spheres  illumined ;  each  perchance 
The  powerful  centre  of  revolving  worlds ! 
Until,  by  strange  excitement  stirred,  the  mind 
Hath  longed  for  dissolution,  so  it  might  bring 
Knowledge,  for  which  the  spirit  is  athint. 
Open  the  darkling  stores  of  hidden  time. 
And  show  the  marvel  of  eternal  things, 
Which,  in  the  bosom  of  immensity, 

Wheel  round  the  God  of  nature.    Vain  desire ! 

»  •  # 

Enough 
To  work  in  trembling  my  salvation  nere. 
Waiting  thy  summons,  stem  mysterious  Power, 
Who  to  thy  silent  realm  hast  called  away 
All  those  whom  nature  twined  around  my  heart 
In  my  fond  infancy,  and  left  me  here 
Denuded  of  their  love ! 
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Where  ue  je  gone, 
1  iIibU  we  intke  from  (he  long  uecp  of  death, 
To  know  (sch  Dlher,  coDKioug  at  the  tica 
Tlut  linked  our  wjuls  together,  mnd  dnw  dawn 
""  !  nciet  dewdrop  on  mj  cheek,  whene'er 

im  unto  the  put?  or  will  the  chmige 
That  coniei  to  all  renew  the  altered  ipirit 
To  other  thouphW,  making  the  atrife  or  lore 
Of  abort  mortklit;  a  abadow  pait, 
Ii:qiial  illuiion  t  Father,  who«  Mroiif;  mind 
Wat  my  tnpport,  whoK  kiudnen  M  the  apiiog 
Which  nerar  tarriea  1  Mother,  of  all  forma 
That  smiled  npon  mj  badding  thoughtii,  moat  dea 
Brothera  !  and  thou,  mine  only  >iiter  !  gone 
I  To  the  atill  graTe,  making  the  memorj 

Of  all  mj  earlieat  time  a  thing  wiped  out, 
I  Sare  from  the  giowing  upot,  which  lina  a<  fireah 
1  Id  aj  heart'ii  cote  m  when  we  laat  in  jov 
Were  gathered  round  the  blithe  paternal  board  I 
Where  aie  je  t  Huat  jour  kindred  apirita  sleep 
For  maDj  a  thouaand  yeara,  till  by  the  trump 
Rouaed  to  new  being  t  Will  old  aflectiona  then 
Bum  inwardly,  or  all  our  lotea  gone  by 
Saem  but  a  ipeck  upon  the  roll  of  time. 
Unworthy  our  regard  !  Thia  ii  too  hard 
For  morlala  to  untaiel,  uor  baa  He 
,  Vouehiafed  a  clue  to  man,  who  bade  ua  trust 
,   To  Him  our  weakneia,  and  we  ahall  wake  up 
After  Ilia  likeneea,  and  be  aaliafied. 


Ebeitezer  Eluott,  ipning  trtim  the  mannftc- 
I  tnring  poor  of  England,  and  eai4y  accuatomcd  to  toil 
1  and  priTation,  derived,  like  Clare,  a  love  of  poetry 
I  from  the  penual  of  Thomaon.  IfcJng  thrown  among 
a  tmm  population,  he  became  a  politician,  and  im- 
bibed optniona  rarely  found  among  the  peasantry. 


For  thee,  my  conntry,  thee,  do  I  perform. 
Sternly,  the  duty  of  a  man  bom  free, 
Heedlesi,  thoogh  an,  and  wolf,  and  Tenomoua  worm, 
Sliake  cart  and  fangs,  with  brandishud  btay,  at  me. 

Fortunalety  the  genia*  of  Elliott  has  redeemed 
«  em>n  of  taite :  hie  delineation  of  bumble  Tirtue 
and  afibction.  and  his  descriptiona  of  Enj^iab  acenery, 
e  excellent    He  writea  bom  gennine  feclingi  and 
ipulaea,  and  often  riaca  into  pure  lentimGnt  and 
eloquence.    The  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  ai  he  haa  been 
called,  waa  bom  In  1T81  at  Maabrongh,  a  Tillage 
near  Sheffield.    He  haa  paaaed  an  induatiioiu  youth 
and  middle  age  in  a  branch  of  the  well  known  manu- 
facture* of  liw  natire  diitrict,  from  which  manual 
:  excluded  i  and  he  now  enjoy* 

. , i!iy  eaar  circumrtance*  meri'  '  """ 

hi*  laboqn  aa  w 


1 1  He  ha*  fallowed  Crabbe  in  depicting  the  condition  of 
!  the  poor  as  miaerable  and  oppreiaed,  tracing  moat  of 
■  \   the  eTiU  he  deploret  to  tiie  aociil  and  political  in- 

■titQtioni  of  hia  country.  The  law*  relating  to  the 
I     importation  of  com  hare  been  denounced  by  Elliott 

a*  specially  afflictive  of  the  people,  and  thia  he  haa 
I  {  done  with  a  ferroor  of  manner  and  a  harahneaa  of 
,   pbroMOlogy,  which  ordinary  minda  feel  aa  repulaiTe. 

eren  while  acknowledged  a*  flowing  from  theofftoded 
I '   benerdence  cf  the  poet. 


la  lua  genini. 
To  tAt  Bramble  Flnaer. 


Hove  it  _ 
Though  wDodbiae*  fiaunt  and  tnea  glow 

O'er  all  the  fragrant  bowers. 
Thou  needat  not  be  aahamed  to  show 

Thv  aatin-thrtaded  flowers ; 
For  dull  the  eye,  the  heart  i*  duU, 

That  cannot  feel  how  fair. 
Amid  all  beauty  beautiful, 

Iliy  tender  bioasoma  are ! 
How  delicate  thy  gamy  frill ! 

How  rich  thy  btanchy  stem! 
How  soft  thy  voice  when  wooda  are  atill. 


Andtl 


ling'st  hymna 


ithen: 


While  silent  showers  are  falling  slow, 

And  'mid  the  general  hush, 
A  sweet  air  lift*  the  little  bough. 

Lone  whispering  through  the  buab ! 
The  primrose  to  the  grave  is  gone ; 

The  hawthorn  flower  ia  dead  ; 
The  riolet  by  the  moased  gny  stone 

Hath  laid  ber  weary  head  ; 
But  thou,  wild  bramble !  back  doit  bring 

In  all  their  beauCeooa  power. 
The  fresh  green  days  of  life's  fair  spring. 

And  boyhood's  bloesomy  hour. 
Scorned  bramble  of  the  brake !  once  more 

Thou  bidd'at  me  be  a  boy. 
To  gad  with  thee  the  woodlaads  o'er. 

In  freedom  and  in  joy. 

The  Exeiatioiii. 
Bone-weary,  many-cbllded,  troable-tried ! 
Wife  of  my  bosom,  wedded  to  my  soul ! 
Mother  of  nine  that  tire,  and  two  that  died ! 
This  day,  drink  health  from  oatore's  mountain  b«wl ; 
Nay,  why  lament  the  doom  which  mock*  control  I 
The  buried  are  not  loat,  but  gone  before. 
Then  dry  thr  tears,  and  see  the  river  roll 
O'er  rock^  that  crowned  yon  time-dark  heighta  of  yore. 
Now,  tyrant  like,  dethroned,  to  cmah  the  wok  no  men. 

The  young  ate  with  ut  ret,  and  we  with  then : 
0  thank  the  Lord  for  all  he  gire*  or  take* — 
The  withered  bnd,  the  living  flower,  or  gem  ! 
And  he  will  ble«  u>  when  the  world  foraakcal 
Lol  where  thy  fisher-bom,  abetiacted,  take*. 
With  his  filed  eyes,  the  trout  he  cannot  tee  I 
La  1  starting  from  bia  earnest  dnam,  be  wake*  > 
While  OUT  glad  Fanny,  with  raised  foot  and  knee. 
Bears  down  at  Noe'a  aide  the  bloom-bowed  bawlhom 
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TILL  THE  PBESERT  miK. 


Dear  children  I  when  the  flowers  are  full  of  bees ; 
When  Bon-touched  blossoms  shed  their  fragrant  snow ; 
When  song  speaks  like  a  spirit,  from  the  trees 
W'hose  kindled  greenness  hath  a  golden  glow  f 
When,  dear  as  music,  rill  and  river  flow, 
With  trembling  hues,  all  changeful,  tinted  o'er 
By  that  bright  pencil  which  good  spirits  know 
Alike  in  earth  and  heaven — ^'tis  sweet,  once  more, 
Aboye  the  skj-tlnged  hills  to  see  the  storm-bird  soar. 

Tis  passing  sweet  to  wander,  free  as  air. 
Blithe  truantft  in  the  bright  and  breeze-blessed  daj. 
Far  from  the  town — ^where  stoop  the  sons  of  care 
O'er  plans  of  mischief,  till  their  souls  turn  gray,. 
And  diy  as  dust,  and  dead-alive  are  they — 
Of  all  self-buried  things  the  most  unblessed: 
0  Mom  1  to  them  no  blissful  tribute  pajl 
O  Night's  long-courted  slumbers !  bring  no  rest 
To  men  who  laud  man's  foes,  and  deem  the  basest 
best! 

Ood !  would  they  handcuflf  thee !  and,  if  they  could 
Chain  the  free  air,  that,  like  the  daisy,  goes 
To  every  field ;  and  bid  the  warbling  wood 
Exchange  no  music  with  the  willing  rose 
'  For  love-sweet  odoun,  where  the  woodbine  blows 
>  And  trades  with  every  cloud,  and  every  beam 
I  Of  the  rich  sky  I    Their  gods  are  bonds  and  blows, 
<  Rocks,   and  blind   shipwreck;  and  they  hate  the 
^         stream 

That  leaves  them  still  behind,  and  mocks  their  change- 
I         less  dream. 

I  They  know  ye  not,  ye  flowers  that  welcome  me, 
,  Thus  glad  to  meet,  by  trouble  parted  long  I 
I  They  never  saw  ye — never  may  they  see 
I  Your  dewy  beauty,  when  the  throstle's  song 

Floweth  like  starlight,  gentle,  calm,  and  strong! 
!  Still,  Avarice,  starve  their  souls !  still,  lowest  Pride, 

Make  them  the  meanest  of  the  basest  throng ! 

And  may  they  never,  on  the  green  hill's  side. 

Embrace  a  chosen  flower,  and  love  it  as  a  bride ! 

Blue  Eyebrightl*  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow 
In  flower-loved  England  I    Flower,  whose  hedge-tide 

gue 
Is  like  an  infant's  I    What  heart  doth  not  know 
Thee,  dosteied  smiler  of  the  bank !  where  plays 
The  sunbeam  with  the  emerald  snake,  and  strays 
The  dazzling  rill,  companion  of  the  road 
Which  the  lone  bard  most  loveth,  in.  the  days 
When  hope  and  love  are  young  ?    O  eome  abroad. 
Blue  Eyebright  1  and  this  rill  shall  woo  thee  with  an 

ode. 

Awake,  blue  Eyebright,  while  the  singing  wave 
Its  cold,  bright,  beauteous,  soothing  tribute  drops 
From  many  a  gray  rock's  foot  and  dripping  cave ; 
While  yonder,  lo,  the  starting  stone-chat  hops ! 
While  here  the  cottar's  cow  its  sweet  food  crops ; 
While  black-faced  ewes  and  lambs  are  bleating  there ; 
And,  bursting  through  the  briers,  the  wild  ass  stops — 
Kicks  at  the  strangers — then  turns  round  to  stared 
Then  lowers  his  luge  red  ears,  and  shakes  his  long 
dark  hair. 

IPictureM  of  Native  OeniutJ] 

0  faithful  love,  by  poverty  embraced ! 

Thy  heart  is  fire,  amid  a  wintry  waste ; 

Thy  joys  are  roses,  bom  on  Hecla's  brow ; 

Thy  home  ia  Eden,  warm  amid  the  snow; 

And  she,  thy  mate,  when  coldest  blows  the  storm, 

Clings  then  most  fondly  to  thy  guardian  form ; 

E'en  as  thy  taper  gives  intensest  light, 

Wlien  o'er  thy  bowed  loof  darkest  falls  the  night. 

Oh,  if  thou  eVr  bast  wronged  her,  if  thou  e'er 

From  those  mild  eyes  hast  caused  one  bitter  tear 

*  The  Oeornioder  SpeedwelL 


To  flow  unseen,  repent,  and  sin  no  more ! 
For  richest  gems  compared  with  her,  are  poor ; 
Gold,  weighed  against  her  heart,  is  light — is  vile ; 
And  when  thou  suflTerest,  who  shall  see  her  smile  T 
Sighing,  ye  wake,  and  sighing,  sink  to  sleep. 
And  sddom  smile,  without  fresh  cause  to  weep  ; 
(Scarce  dry  the  pebble,  by  the  wave  dashed  o'tsr. 
Another  comes,  to  wet  it  as  before) ; 
Yet  while  in  gloom  your  freezing  day  declines. 
How  fair  the  wintry  sunbeam  when  it  shines! 
Your  foliage,  where  no  summer  leaf  is  seen. 
Sweetly  embroiders  earth's  white  veil  with  green ; 
And  your   broad    branches,   proud    of  storm-trietL 

strmgth. 
Stretch  to  the  winds  in  sport  their  stalwart  length. 
And  calmly  wave,  beneath  the  dvkest  hour, 
The  ice-bom  frait,  the  frost-defyinff  flower. 
Let  luxury,  sickening  in  profusion^  chair. 
Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir. 
And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blush  and  tremble  too! 
But  love  and  labour,  blush  not,  fear  not  you ! 
Your  children  (splinters  from  the  mountain's  side). 
With  meged  hands,  riiall  fbr  themselves  provide. 
Parent  ofvalour,  cast  away  thy  fear ! 
Mother  of  men,  be  proud  without  a  tear ! 
While  round  your  hearth  the  wo-nursed  virtues  morey 
And  all  that  manliness  can  ask  of  love ; 
Remember  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair ; 
Remember  Arkwright,  and  the  peasant  Clare. 
Bums,  o'er  the  plough,  sung  sweet  his  wood-notes  wild. 
And  richest  Shakspeare  was  a  poor  man*8  child. 
Sire,  green  in  age,  mild,  patient,  toil-inured, 
Endure  thine  evils  as  thou  hast  endured. 
Behold  thy  wedded  daughter,  and  rejoice! 
Hear  hope's  sweet  accents  in  a  grandchild's  voice ! 
See  freedom's  bulwarks  in  thy  sons  arise. 
And  Hampden,  Russell,  Sidney,  in  their  eyes ! 
And  should  some  new  Napoleon's  curse  subdue 
All  hearths  but  thine,  let  him  behold  them  too. 
And  timely  shun  a  deadlier  Waterloo. 

Northumbrian  vales !  yc  saw,  in  silent  pride. 
The  pensive  brow  of  lowly  Akenside, 
When,  poor,  yet  leftmed,  he  wandered  young  and  free,. 
And  felt  within  the  strong  divinity. 
Scenes  of  his  youth,  where  first  he  wooed  the  Nine, 
His  spirit  still  is  with  you,  vales  of  Tyne! 
As  when  he  breathed,  your  blue-belled  paths  along. 
The  soul  of  Plato  into  Britinh  song. 

Bom  in  a  lowly  hut  an  infknt  slept. 
Dreamful  in  sleep,  and,  sleeping,  smiled  or  wept : 
Silent  the  youth — the  man  was  grave  and  shy : 
His  parents  loved  to  watch  his  wondering  eye : 
And  lo !  he  waved  a  prophet's  hand,  and  gave, 
Where  the  winds  soar,  a  pathway  to  the  wave  I 
From  hUl  to  hill  bade  air-hung  rivers  stride. 
And  flow  through  mountains  with  a  conqueror's  pride  i 
O'er  grazinff  herds,  lo  I  ships  suspended  sail. 
And  Brindiey's  praise  hath  wings  in  every  gale  I 

The  worm  came  up  to  drink  the  welcome  shower  i 
The  redbreast  quaffed  the  raindrop  in  the  bower ; 
The  flaskering  duck  through  freshened  lilies  swam  ; 
The  bright  roach  took  the  fly  below  the  dam ; 
Ramped  the  glad  colt,  and  cropped  the  pensile  spimj  ; 
No  more  in  dust  uprose  the  sultry  way ; 
The  lark  was  in  the  cloud ;  the  woodbine  hung 
More  sweetly  o'er  the  chaffinch  while  he  sung ; 
And  the  wild  rose,  from  every  dripping  buah, 
Beheld  on  silvery  Sheaf  the  mirrored  blush ; 
When  calmly  seated  on  his  panniered  ass. 
Where  travellers  hear  the  steel  hiss  as  they  pass, 
A  milkboy,  sheltering  fVom  the  transient  storm. 
Chalked,  on  the  grinder's  wall,  an  infant's  form ; 
Young  Chantrey  smiled ;  no  critic  praised  or  blamed  ; 
And  golden  promise  smiled,  and  thus  exclaimed  : — 

*  Go,  child  of  genius !  rich  be  thine  Increase; 
Go— be  the  Phidias  of  the  second  Greece  t ' 
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{^Apottropke  to  FutwrityJ] 

Te  rocks  I  re  elements  t  thou  shoreless  main, 

In  whose  blue  depths,  worlds,  erer  voyaging, 

Freighted  with  life  and  death,  of  fate  complain. 

Things  of  immutability !  ye  bring 

Thoughts  that  with  terror  and  with  sorrow  wring 

The  human  breast.    Unchanged,  of  sad  decay 

And  deathless  change  ye  speaJc,  like  prophets  old. 

Foretelling  eTil's  ever-present  day ; 

And  as  when  Horror  lays  his  finger  cold 

Upon  the  heart  in  dreams,  appal  the  bold. 

O  thou  Futurity  !  our  hope  and  dread. 

Let  me  unveil  thy  features,  fair  or  foul ! 

Thou  who  shalt  see  the  grave  untenanted. 

And  commune  with  the  re-embodied  soul ! 

Tell  me  thy  secrets,  ere  thy  ages  roll 

Their  deeds,  that  yet  shall  be  on  earth,  in  heaven, 

And  in  deep  hell,  where  rabid  hearts  with  i>ain 

Must  purge  their  plagues,  and  learn  to  be  forgiven  I 

Show  me  the  beauty  that  shall  fear  no  stain. 

And  still,  through  age-long  yearn,  unchanged  remain ! 

As  one  who  dreads  to  raise  the  pallid  sheet 

Which  shrouds  the  beautiful  and  tranquil  face 

Tliat  yet  can  smile,  but  never  more  shall  meet, 

With  kisses  warm,  his  ever  fond  embrace ; 

So  I  draw  nigh  to  thee,  with  timid  pace, 

And  tremble,  though  I  long  to  lift  thy  veil. 

A  Poe^a  Prayer, 

Almighty  Father !  let  thy  lowly  child. 
Strong  in  his  love  of  truth,  be  wisely  bold — 
A  patriot  bard,  bv  sycophants  reviled. 
Let  him  live  useuiUy,  and  not  die  old  I 
Let  poor  men's  children,  pleased  to  read  his  lays, 
Love,  for  his  sake,  the  scenes  where  he  hath  been. 
And  when  he  ends  his  pilgrimage  of  days, 
Let  him  be  buried  where  the  grass  is  green. 
Where  daisies,  blooming  earliest,  linger  late 
To  hear  the  bee  his  busy  note  prolong ; 
There  let  him  slumber,  and  in  peace  await 
The  dawning  mom,  far  from  the  sensual  throng, 
Who  scorn  the  windflower's blush,  the  redbreast's  lonely 
flong. 

URS  NOBTOIf. 


The   family  of  Sheridan   has   been  prolific  of 
geniuB,  and  Mbs  Nobton,  granddaughter  of  Richard 
Brinsley,  has  well  sustained  the  family  honours. 
Caroline  Elisabeth  Sarah  Sheridan  was,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  married  to  the  Honourable  George  Chappie 
Norton,  brother  to  Lord  Grantley,  and  himself  a 
police  magistrate  in  London.    This  union  was  dis- 
sdved  in  1840,  after  Mrs  Norton  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  persecution  of  the  most  painful 
description.    In  her  seventeenth  year,  this  Uidy  had 
comp<Med  her  poem,  Tfie  Sorrows  qf  Bosalie,  a  pathetic 
story  of  village  life.     Her  next  work  was  a  poem 
founded  on  the  ancient  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  which  she  termed  The  Undying  One.    A  third 
volume  appeared  from  her  pen  in  1840,  entitled 
The  Dream,  and  other  Poems,    *This  lady,'  says  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  *  is  the  Byron  of 
our  modem  poetesses.     She  has  very  much  of  that 
intense  personal  passion  by  which  Byron's  poetry  is 
distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper  com- 
munion with  man  and  nature  of  Wordsworth.    She 
has  also  Byron's  beautiful  intervals  of  tenderness, 
his  strong  practical  thought,  and  his  forcefW  ex- 
pression,    ft  is  not  an  artificial  imitation,  but  a 
natural  parallel'    The  truth  of  this  remark,  both 
as  to  poetical  and  personal  similarity  of  feeling,  wiU 
be  seen  from  the  following  impassioned  verses,  ad- 
dressed by  Mrs  Norton  to  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, to  whom  she  has  dedicated  her  poems.    The 


simile  of  the  swan  flinging  aside  the  *  turbid  drops' 
from    her   snowy   wing   is   certainly   worthy   of  , 
Byron. 

[To  the  Duehea  of  Sutherland.] 

Once  more,  my  harp  I  once  more,  although  I  thought 

Never  to  wake  thy  silent  strings  again, 
A  wandering  dream  thy  eentle  chords  have  wrought. 

And  my  sad  heart,  which  long  hath  dwelt  in  pain. 
Soars,  like  a  wild  bird  from  a  cypress  bou|fh, 
Into  the  poet's  heaven,  and  leaves  dull  grief  below ! 

And  unto  thee — the  beautiful  and  pure — 
Whose  lot  is  cast  amid  that  busy  world 

Where  only  sluggish  Dulness  dwells  secure. 
And  Fancy's  generous  wing  is  faintly  furled ; 

To  thee — ^whose  friendship  kept  its  equal  truth 

Through  the  most  dreary  hour  of  my  embittered 
youth — 

I  dedicate  the  lay.    Ah  I  never  bard, 
In  days  when  poverty  was  twin  with  song ; 

Nor  wandering  harper,  lonely  and  ill-starred. 
Cheered  by  some  castle's  chief,  and  harboured  long ; 

Not  Scott's  Last  Minstrel,  in  his  trembling  lays. 

Woke  with  a  warmer  heart  the  earnest  meed  of  praise ! 

For  easy  are  the  alms  the  rich  man  spares 
To  sons  of  Genius,  by  misfortune  bent ; 

But  thou  gav'st  me,  what  woman  seldom  dazes, 
Belief — in  spite  of  many  a  cold  dissent — 

When,  slandered  and  maligned,  I  stood  apart 

From  those  whose  bounded  power  hath  wrung,  not 
crushed,  my  heart. 

Thou,  then,  when  cowards  lied  away  my  name, 
And  scofied  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide ; 

When  some  were  kind  on  whom  I  had  no  claim, 
And  some  forsook  on  whom  mv  love  relied. 

And  some,  who  might  have  battled  for  my  sake. 

Stood  off  in  doubt  to  see  what  turn  the  world  would 
take — 

Thou  gav'st  me  that  the  poor  do  give  the  poor. 
Kind  words  and  holy  wishes,  and  true  tears ; 

The  loved,  the  near  of  kin  could  do  no  more. 

Who  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying  years. 

But  clung  the  closer  when  I  stood  forlorn. 

And  blunted  Slander's  dart  with  their  indignant  scorn. 


For  they  who  credit  crime,  are  they  who  feel 
Their  own  hearts  weak  to  unresisted  sin ; 

Memory,  not  judgment,  prompts  the  thoughts  which 
steal 
O'er  minds  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win ; 

And  tales  of  broken  truth  are  still  believed 

Most  readily  by  those  who  have  themselves  deceived. 

But  like  a  white  swan  down  a  troubled  stream, 
Whose  ruffling  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 

Aside  the  turbid  drops  which  darkly  gleam 
And  mar  the  freshness  of  her  snowy  win^; — 

So  thou,  with  queenly  grace  and  gentle  pnde. 

Along  the  world's  dark  waves  in  purity  dost  glide : 

Thy  pale  and  pearly  cheek  was  never  made 
To  crimson  with  a  faint  false-hearted  shame ; 

Thou  didst  not  shrink — of  bitter  toneues  afraid. 
Who  hunt  in  packs  the  object  of  their  blame ; 

To  thee  the  sad  denial  still  held  true. 

For  from  thine  own  good  thoughts  thy  heart  its  mercy 
drew. 

And  though  my  faint  and  tributary  rhymes 

Add  nothing  to  the  dory  of  thy  day. 
Yet  every  poet  hopes  that  afler-times 

Shall  set  some  value  on  his  votive  lay ; 
And  I  would  fain  one  gentle  deed  record. 
Among  the  many  such  with  which  thy  life  is  stored. 
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So  when  these  lines,  made  in  &  mournful  hour, 

Are  idly  opened  to  the  stranger's  eye, 
A  dream  of  taee,  aroused  by  Fancy's  power, 

Shall  be  the  first  to  wander  floating  by ; 
And  they  who  never  saw  thy  lovely  face 
Shall  pause,  to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  its  grace  I 

In  The  Winter^a  Walk,  a  poem  written  after  walking 
with  Mr  Rogers  the  poei  Mrs  Norton  has  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  graceful  and  picturesque  lines : — 

Gleamed  the  red  sun  athwart  the  misty  haze 

Which  veiled  the  cold  earth  from  its  loving  gaze, 

Feeble  and  sad  as  hope  in  sorrow's  hour — 

But  for  thy  soul  it  still  had  warmth  and  power ; 

Not  to  its  cheerless  beauty  wert  thou  blind ; 

To  the  keen  eye  of  thy  poetic  mind 

Beauty  still  lives,  though  nature's  flowrets  die, 

And  wintry  sunsets  fade  along  the  sky ! 

And  nought  escaped  thee  as  we  strolled  along, 

Nor  chan^ul  ray,  nor  bird's  faint  chirping  song. 

Blessed  with  a  fancv  easily  inspired. 

All  was  beheld,  and  nothing  unadmired ; 

From  the  dim  city  to  the  clouded  plain. 

Not  one  of  all  God's  blessings  given  in  vain. 

The  affectionate  attachment  of  Rogers  to  Sheridan, 
in  his  last  and  evil  days,  is  delicately  touched  upon 
by  the  poetess : — 

And  when  at  length  he  laid  his  dying  head 
On  the  hard  rest  of  his  neglected  bed. 
He  found  (though  few  or  none  around  him  came 
Whom  he  nad  toiled  for  in  his  hour  of  fame — 
Thouffh  by  his  prince  unroysilv  forgot. 
And  left  to  struggle  with  his  altered  lot) 
By  sorrow  weakened,  by  disease  unnerved — 
Faithful  at  least  the  fiiend  he  had  not  served : 
For  the  same  voice  essayed  that  hour  to  cheer. 
Which  now  sounds  welcome  to  his  grandchild's  ear; 
And  the  same  hand,  to  aid  that  life's  decline, 
Whose  gentle  clasp  so  late  was  linked  in  mine. 


.  iPietitre  of  Twilight,} 

Oh,  twiliffht!  Spirit  that  dost  render  birth 
To  dim  en^antments ;  melting  heaven  with  earth. 
Leaving  on  cragsy  hillB  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphere  of  dx«ams ; 
Thy  hour  to  all  is  welcome !    Faint  and  sweet 
Thy  light  falls  round  the  peasant's  homeward  feet. 
Who,  slow  returning  from  his  task  of  toil. 
Sees  the  low  sunset  gild  the  cultured  soil. 
And,  though  such  radiance  round  him  brightly  glows. 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  oottage-window  throws. 
Still  as  his  heart  forestalls  his  weaiy  pace. 
Fondly  he  dreams  of  each  fiuniliar  face, 
Recalls  the  treasures  of  his  narrow  life— 
His  rosy  children  and  his  sunburnt  wife, 
To  whom  hit  coming  is  the  chief  event 
Of  simple  days  in  cheerful  labour  spent. 
The  ridi  man's  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  past. 
And  these  poor  cottagers  have  only  cast 
One  careless  glance  on  all  that  show  of  pride. 
Then  to  their  tasks  turned  quietly  aside ; 
But  him  they  wait  for,  him  they  welcome  home. 
Fixed  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  come  ; 
The  fagot  sent  for  when  the  fire  grew  dim. 
The  frugal  meal  prepared,  are  all  for  him ; 
For  him  the  watching  of  that  sturdy  boy. 
For  him  those  smiles  of  tenderness  and  joy. 
For  him— who  plods  his  sauntering  way  along. 
Whistling  the  fragment  of  some  vOlage  song ! 

Dear  art  thou  to  the  lover,  thou  sweet  light. 
Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  mournful  night ! 
As  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart. 
Companioned  only  by  his  beating  heart, 
And  with  an  eager  hncy  oft  beholds 
The  vision  of  a  white  robe's  fluttering  folds. 


TJieMother^tHearL 

When  first  thou  earnest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond« 
My  eldest  bom,  first  hope,  and  dearest  treasure, 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  it  yet  had  felt  of  earthly  pleasuiv ; 

Nor  thought  that  any  love  again  mi^t  be 

So  deep  and  strong  as  that  I  felt  for  thee. 

Faithful  and  true,  with  sense  bevond  thy  yeani 
And  natural  piety  that  leaned  to  heaven  ; 

Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  tears, 
Yet  patient  of  rebuke  when  justly  given — 

Obedient,  easy  to  be  reconciled. 

And  meekly  cheerful — such  wert  thou,  my  diild. 

Not  willing  to  be  left :  still  by  my  side 

Haunting  my  walks,  while  summer^daj  was  dying ; 
Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn ;  but  pleased  to  glide 

Through  the  dsfk  room,  where  I  was  sadly  lyinig; 
Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  sitter  meek. 
Watch  the  dim  eye,  and  kiss  the  feverish  cheek. 

0  boy !  of  such  as  thou  are  oftenest  made 
Earth's  fragile  idols  ;  like  a  tender  flower. 

No  strength  in  all  thy  freshness — ^prone  to  fade — 
And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder  shower — 

Still  round  the  loved,  thy  heart  found  force  to  Und, 

And  clung  like  woodbino  shaken  in  the  wind. 

Then  thou,  my  meny  love,  bold  in  thy  glee 
Under  the  bough,  or  by  the  firelight  dancing. 

With  thy  sweet  temper  and  thy  spirit  free^ 
Didst  come  as  restless  as  a  bird  s  wing  glancing^ 

Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth. 

Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth ! 

Thine  was  the  shout !  the  song !  the  burst  of  joy ! 

Which  sweet  from  childhood's  rosy  lip  resoondeth ; 
Thine  was  the  eager  spirit  nought  could  cloy 

And  the  glad  heart  from  which  all  grief  reboondeth ; 
And  many  a  mirthful  jest  and  mock  reply 
Lurked  in  the  laughter  of  thy  dark-blue  eye! 

And  thine  was  many  an  art  to  win  and  bless. 
The  cold  and  stem  to  joy  and  fondness  warming; 

The  coaxing  smil&— the  frequent  soft  caress— 
The  eamest,  tearful  prayer  all  wrath  Hia^wntiig  ( 

Again  my  heart  a  new  afl^ection  found. 

But  thought  that  love  with  thee  had  reached  its  bovnd. 

At  length  thou  earnest — thou,  the  last  and  least. 
Nicknamed  *  the  emperor'  bythy  laughing  bnHhco, 

Because  a  haughty  spirit  swelled  thy  braut. 
And  thou  didst  seek  to  rale  and  sway  the  otheti ; 

Mingling  with  eyeiy  playful  infant  wile 

A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

And  oh !  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou ! 

An  eye  of  resolute  and  succissful  scheming — 
Fair  shoulders,  curling  lip,  and  dauntless  brow — 

Fit  for  the  world's  strife,  not  for  poet's  dreaming ; 
And  proud  the  lifting  of  thy  stately  head. 
And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  treads 

Diflferent  from  both !  yet  each  succeeding  <*t«^im^^ 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forswearing. 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same ; 
Nor  injured  either  by  this  love's  comparing. 

Nor  stole  a  fraction  for  the  newer  call. 

But  in  the  mother's  heart  found  room  fonr  alL 

MRS  801TTBET. 

Mb8  Socthet  (Caroline  BowIob)  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  natural  poetesses  of  the  day. 
She  has  published  various  works — £Uem  Fiisartimr 
(18S0X  The  Widap'a  Tak  and  other  Jheme  (leSSX 
The  Birthdeof  amd  other  Poewu  (18S6)»  Sobiury  Hovt 
(18d9X  &C.  The  following  an  ezcellent  both  in 
thoogfat  and  veniflcation  :— 
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l%e  Pauper' t  DeaJthbed. 

Tread  softly — bow  the  head — 

In  rererent  silence  bow — 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll — 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

Stranger  I  however  great. 

With  lowly  reverence  bow ; 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed- 
One  by  that  paltiy  bed — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 
Lo  t  Death  doth  keep  his  state : 

Enter — no  crowds  attend-* 

Enter — no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement  damp  and  cold 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 

One  silent  woman  stands 

Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound — 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed— again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

Oh  !  change — oh  !  wondrous  change — 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars — 

This  moment  there,  so  low, 

So  agonised,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars ! 

Oh  I  change — stupendous  change ! 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod : 
The  sun  etenial  breaks — 
The  new  immortal  wakes — 

Wakes  with  his  God. 

Mariner^t  Hymn, 

Launch  thy  bark,  mariner ! 

Christian,  QoA  speed  thee  I 
Let  loose  the  rudder-bands — 

Good  aneels  lead  thee  1 
Set  thy  sails  warily. 

Tempests  will  come ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily ; 

Christian,  steer  home  I 

Look  to  th^  weather-bow. 

Breakers  are  round  thee ; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now. 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Heef  in  the  foresail,  there  ! 

Hold  the  helm  fast ! 
So— .let  the  vessel  wear — 

There  swept  the  blaat. 

'  What  of  the  night,  watchman  t 

What  of  the  night  r 
*  Cloudy — all  quiet — 

No  land  yet — all's  right.' 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant~ 

Danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How  t  gains  the  leak  so  fast  f 
Clean  out  the  hold — 

Hoist  up  thy  merehandise, 
Heave  out  th^  gold ; 

There — let  the  ingots  go- 
Now  the  ship  nghts ; 

Hurra  I  the  hs^bour's  near— 
Lo  1  the  red  lights  1 


Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island ; 
Strught  for  the  beacon  steer. 

Straight  for  the  high  limd ; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvass  on. 

Cut  through  the  foam — 
Christian  1  cast  anchor  now— 

Heaven  is  thy  home  I 


ELIZABETH  B.  BAEBETT. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett,  a  learned  lady,  has 
published  PromeiheuM  Bound,  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  Eachylus;  and  written  two  original  works. 
The  Seraphim  and  other  Poemt  (1838),  and  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Page  (1839). 

Cowper'i  Grave, 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying — 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying — 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness. 

As  low  as  silence  languish ; 
Eiuth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

O  poets !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  smging ! 
O  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging  I 
0  men  1  this  man  in  brotherhood. 

Your  weaty  paths  beguiling. 
Groaned  inly  while  he  tau^t  you  peace. 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  stoxy — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell. 

And  darkness  on  the  gloiy — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed. 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face. 

Because  so  broken-hearted. 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation. 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration ; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken ; 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken  I 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness. 

On  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him. 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud 

Towards  his  love  to  blind  him ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along. 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him  ; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain 

Such  ouick  poetic  senses. 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influences  I 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  number; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint, 

From  falsehood  s  chill  removing. 
Its  women  and  ita  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loTing ! 
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And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  in  his  human  ejes. 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

But  while  in  darkness  he  remained. 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth, 

Though  frenzy  desolated — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 

Whom  only  God  created. 


MART  Howrrr. 

This  lady,  the  wife  of  William  Howitt,  an  indus- 
trious miscellaneous  writer,  is  distinguished  for 
her  happy  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballad  manner. 
In  1823  she  and 'her  husband  published  a  Tolume  of 
poems  with  their  united  names,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  preface:  'The  history 
of  our  poetical  bias  is  simply  what  we  believe,  in 
reality,  to  be  that  of  many  others.  Poetry  has  been 
our  youthful  amusement,  and  our  increasing  daily 
enjoyment  in  happy,  and  our  solace  in  sorrowful 
hours.  Amidst  the  vast  and  delicious  treasures  of 
our  national  literature,  we  have  revelled  with  grow- 
ing and  unsatiated  delight ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
living  chiefly  in  the  quietness  of  the  country,  we 
have  watched  the  changing  features  of  nature ;  we 
have  felt  the  secret  charm  of  those  sweet  but  unos- 
tentatious images  which  she  is  perpetually  present- 
ing, and  given  full  scope  to  those  workings  of  the 
imagination  and  of  the  heart*  which  natural  beauty 
and  solitude  prompt  and  promote.  The  natural 
result  was  the  transcription  of  those  images  and 
scenes.' 

A  poem  in  this  volume  serves  to  complete  a  happy 
picture  of  studies  pursued  by  a  married  pair  in 
•concert : — 

Away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partaken  1 

There  is  no  enjoyment  by  one  only  ta'en : 
I  love  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  that  reflect  it  again. 
When  we  sit  by  the  fire  that  so  cheerily  blazes 

On  our  cozy  hearthstone,  with  its  innocent  glee. 
Oh !  how  my  soul  warms,  while  my  eve  fondly  gazes, 

To  see  my  delight  is  partaken  by  theel 

And  when,  as  how  often,  I  eagerly  listen 
To  stories  thou  read'st  of  the  dear  olden  day. 

How  delightful  to  see  our  eyes  mutually  glisten, 
And  feel  that  affection  has  sweetened  tne  lay. 

Yes,  love— and  when  wandering  at  even  or  morning. 
Through  forest  or  wild,  or  by  waves  foaming  white, 

I  have  fancied  new  beauties  the  landscape  adorning, 

'    Because  I  have  seen  thou  wast  glad  in  the  sight. 

And  how  often  in  crowds,  where  a  whisper  offendeth, 

And  we  fain  would  express  what  there  might  not 
be  said. 
How  dear  is  the  glance  that  none  else  comprehendeth. 

And   how  sweet  is  the  thought  that  is  secretly 
read! 
Then  away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partaken  I 

There  is  no  enjoyment  by  one  only  ta'cu : 
I  love  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  that  reflect  it  again. 

Mrs  Ilowitt  again  appeared  before  the  world  in 
1834,  with  a  poetical  volume  entitled  The  Sertn 
Tempuaiont,  representing  a  series  of  eflforts,  by  the 
impersonation  of  the  Evil  Principle,  to  reduce  human 
souls  to  his  power.    '  The  idea  of  the  poem  origi- 


nated,' she  says,  *  in  a  strong  impression  of  the  im- 
mense ralue  of  the  bmnan  soul,  and  of  all  the  varied 
modes  of  its  trials,  according  to  its  own  infinittly 
varied  modifications,  as  existing  in  different  indivi- 
duals. We  see  the  awfbl  mass  of  sonrow  and  of 
crime  in  the  world,  bnt  we  know  only  in  paxt— in  a 
very  small  degree,  the  fearftd  weight  of  solidtataoos 
and  impulses  of  passion,  and  the  vast  constraint  of 
circumstances,  that  are  brought  into  play  against 
suffering  humanity^  In  the  luminous  woida  of  my 
motto. 

What's  done  we  partly  may  oomputep 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Thus,  without  suflicient  reflection,  we  are  innutbed 
with  data  on  which  to  condemn  our  fellow-creatares, 
but  without  sufficient  grounds  for  their  palliation 
and  commiseration.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  aoqniai- 
tion  of  that  charity  which  is  the  soul  of  Christianity, 
for  us  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  our  own  nature ; 
to  put  ourselves  into  many  imaginary  and  untried 
situations,  that  we  may  enable  ourselves  to  fbrm 
some  tolerable  notion  how  we  might  be  aflected  by 
them ;  how  far  we  might  be  tempted— ^ow  far  dii- 
ceived — ^how  far  we  might  have  oocaaion  to  lament 
the  evil  power  of  circumstanoei^  to  weep  over  our 
own  weakness,  and  pray  for  the  pardkm  of  our 
crimes ;  that,  having  raised  up  this  vivid  perception 
of  what  we  might  do,  suffer,  and  become,  we  may 
apply  the  rule  to  our  fellows,  and  cease  to  be  asto- 
nished, in  some  degree,  at  the  shapes  of  atrocity  into 
which  some  of  them  are  transformed ;  and  learn  to 
bear  with  others  as  brethren,  who  have  been  tried 
tenfold  beyond  our  own  experience,  or  perhaps  oar 
strength.* 

Mrs  Howitt  has  since  presented  several  volnmet 
in  both  prose  and  verse,  chiefly  designed  for  yonng 
people.  The  whole  are  marked  by  a  graceful  intel- 
ligence and  a  simple  tenderness  which  at  once  chana 
the  reader  and  win  his  affections  for  the  author. 


Mount<Un  ChUdrm, 

Dwellers  by  lake  and  hill  *! 
Merry  companions  of  the  .bird  and  .bee  ! 

Go  gladly  forth  and  drink  of  joy  your  fill. 
With  unconstrained  step  and  q>irits  £ree  ! 

No  crowd  impedes  your  wajy. 
No  city  wall  impedes  your  further  bounds ; 

Where  the  wild  flock  can  wander,  ye  mav  stray 
The  long  day  through,  'mid  summer  sights  and  sounds. 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers, 
And  the  old  trees  that  cast  a  solemn  shade ; 

The  pleasant  evening,  the  fresh  dewy  hooia. 
And  the  green  hills  whereon  your  fathers  played. 

The  gray  and  ancient  peaks 
Round  which  the  silent  clouds  hane  day  and  nighty 

And  the  low  voice  of  water  as  it  makes. 
Like  a  glad  creature,  murmurings  of  delight. 

These  are  yojir  joys  I    Go  forth — 
Give  your  hearts  up  unto  their  mighty  power ; 

For  in  his  spirit  God  has  clothed  the  earihg 
And  Bpeaketh  solemnly  from  tree  and  flower. 

The  voice  of  hidden  rills 
Its  quiet  way  into  vour  spirits  finds ; 

And  awfully  the  everlasting  hills 
Address  you  in  their  many-toned  winds. 

Ye  sit  upon  the  earth 
Twining  its  flowers,  and  f^houting  full  of  glee ; 

And  a  pure  mighty  influence,  'mid  your  mirth^ 
Moulds  your  unconscious  spirits  silently. 
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•  I 
I 


Hence  \a  it  that  the  lands 
Of  storm  and  mountain  have  the  noblest  sons ; 

Whom  the  world  reverences.    The  patriot  bands 
Were  of  the  hills  like  you,  ye  little  onesl 

• 

Children  of  pleasant  song 
Aro  taught  within  the  mountain  solitudes; 

For  hoazy  legends  to  your  wilds  belong. 
And  yours  are  haunts  where  inspiration  broods. 

Then  go  forth— «arth  and  sky 
To  you  are  tributary ;  joys  are  spread 

Profusely,  like  the  summer  flowers  that  lie 
In  the  green  path, beneath  your  gamesome  tread! 


"The  Fairietofthe  Caldon-Low, — A  Midiummer  Legend. 

'  And  where  have  you  been,  my  Mary, 
And  where  have  you  been  from  me  V 

'  IVe  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low, 
The  Midsummer  night  to  see !' 

'  And  what  did  you  see,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-Low?' 
'  I  saw  the  blithe  sunshine  come  down, 

And  I  saw  the  meny  winds  blow.' 

'  And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Maiy, 
All  up  on  the  Caldon-Hill  t' 

*  I  heard  the  drops  of  the  water  made. 

And  the  green  corn  ears  to  fill.' 

*  Oh,  tell  me  all,  my  Mary — 

All,  all  that  ever  you  know ; 
For  you  must  have  seen  the  fairies. 
Last  night  on  the  Caldon-Low.' 

'  Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother. 

And  listen,  mother  of  mine : 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  last  night, 

And  the  harpers  they  were  nine. 

And  meny  was  the  glee  of  the  harp-strings. 

And  their  dancing  feet  so  small ; 
But,  oh,  the  sound  of  their  talking 

Was  merrier  far  than  all !' 

*  And  what  were  the  words,  my  Maiy, 

That  YOU  did  hear  them  say  V 
•*  I'll  tell  you  all,  my  mother — 
But  let  me  have  my  way  I 

And  some  they  played  with  the  water, 

And  rolled  it  down  the  hill ; 
"  And  this,"  they  said,  ^  shall  speedily  turn 

The  poor  old  miller's  mill ; 

For  there  has  been  no  water 

Ever  since  the  first  of  May ; 
And  a  busy  man  shall  the  miller  be 

By  the  dikwning  of  the  day  I 

Oh,  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh. 

When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise  I 
The  jolly  old  miller,  how  he  will  lau^, 

TiU  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyes  1' 


ii» 


And  some  they  seized  the  little  winds. 

That  sounded  over  the  hill. 
And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  mouth. 

And  blew  so  sharp  and  shrill : — 

"  And  there,"  said  they,  **  the  merry  winds  go. 

Away  from  every  horn ; 
And  those  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 

From  the  blind  old  widow's  com : 


Oh,  the  poor,  blind  old  widow — 
Though  she  has  been  blind  so  long. 

She'll  be  meny  enoueh  when  the  mildew's  gone, 
A^d  the  com  stands  stiff  and  strong  1" 

And  some  they  brought  the  brown  lintseed. 
And  flung  it  down  from  the  Low — 

**  And  this,"  said  they,  "  by  the  sunrise, 
In  the  weaver's  croft  shul  grow  1 

Oh,  the  poor,  lame  weaver. 

How  will  he  laugh  outright. 
When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax-field 

AU  full  of  flowers  by  nightl" 

And  then  upspoke  a  brownie. 

With  a  long  beard  on  bis  chin — 
"  I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,"  said  he, 

"  And  I  want  some  moro  to  spin. 

I've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth. 

And  I  want  to  spin  another— 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed. 

And  an  apron  for  her  mother  1" 

And  with  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh. 
And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free ; 

And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 
There  was  no  one  left  but  me. 

And  all,  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low, 

The  mists  were  cold  and  gray. 
And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mossy  stones 

That  round  about  me  lay. 

But,  as  I  came  down  from  the  hill-top, 

I  heard,  afar  below. 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  was. 

And  how  merry  the  wheel  did  go! 

And  i  peeped  into  the  widow's  field ; 

And,  sure  enough,  was  seen 
The  yellow  ears  <n  the  mildewed  com 

All  standing  stiff  and  green. 

And  down  by  the  weaver's  croft  I  stole. 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  high ; 
But  I  saw  the  weaver  at  his  gate 

With  the  good  news  in  his  eye ! 

Now,  this  is  all  I  heard,  mother. 

And  all  that  I  did  see ; 
So,  prithee,  make  inv  bed,  mother, 

For  I'm  tired  as  I  can  be  1' 


The  Monkey. 

[Fran  Skeldbes  of  Natnral  BMory.] 

Monkey,  little  meny  fellow. 
Thou  art  Nature's  Punchinello ; 
Full  of  fun  as  Puck  could  be — 
Harlequin  might  leam  of  thee! 

•  •  « 

In  the  very  ark,  no  doubt. 
You  went  frolicking  about ; 
Never  keeping  in  your  mind 
Drowned  monkeys  left  behind  I 

Have  you  no  traditions — none. 
Of  the  court  of  Solomon  t 
No  memorial  how  ye  went 
With  Prince  Hiram's  amiamentl 

Look  now  at  him !— slyly  peep ; 
He  pretends  he  is  asleep ; 
Fast  asleep  upon  his  bM, 
With  his  arm  beneath  his  head. 
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Now  that  posture  is  not  right. 
And  he  is  not  settled  quite ; 
There !  that's  better  than  before— 
And  the  knave  pretends  to  snore. 

Ha  I  he  is  not  half  asleep ; 
See,  he  slyly  takes  a  peep. 
Monkey,  though  your  eves  were  shut, 
You  could  see  this  little  nut. 

You  shall  have  it,  pigmy  brother ! 
What,  another !  and  another! 
Nay,  your  checks  are  like  a  sack — 
Sit  down,  and  begin  to  crack. 

There  the  little  ancient  man 
Cracks  as  fast  as  crack  he  can  I 
Now  good-bv,  you  merry  fellow, 
Nature's  pnmest  Punchinello. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 

Thomas  Hood  has  come  before  the  world  chiefly 
as  a  writer  of  comic  poetry ;  but  several  compost- 

;  tions  of  a  different  nature  show  that  he  is  also  ca- 
pable of  shining  in  tlie  paths  of  the  imaginative,  the 
serious,  and  the  romantic.  He  was  born  in  London 
in  1798,  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  well-known 
bookselling  firm  of  Vemor,  Hood,  and  Sharp.    The 

I  poet  was  bred  in  the  profession  of  an  engraver,  which 
he  in  time  forsook,  when  he  found  that  he  could 
command  the  attention  of  the  public  by  his  whim- 
sical verses.  His  first  publication  was  a  volume 
entitled  Wkimt  and  Oddities,  which  attained  great 
popularity:  soon  after,  he  commenced  The  Comic 
Annual,  the  success  of  which  was  not  less  remark- 
able. A  noYel  entitled  Tylney  Hall,  published  in 
1834,  was  a  variation  of  the  poet's  labours,  wliich 
the  public  did  not  encourage  him  to  repeat  The 
comic  poetry  of  Hood  was  usuallv  set  off  by  draw- 
ings executed  in  a  peculiar  styfe  by  himself,  and 
to  which  they  were  in  some  degree  indebted  for 
their  success.  The  most  original  feature  of  these 
productions  was  the  use  which  the  author  made  of 
puns — a  figure  usually  too  contemptible  for  litera- 
ture, but  which,  In  Hood's  hands,  became  the  basis 
of  genuine  humour,  and  often  of  the  purest  i>athos. 
Of  the  serious  poems  of  our  author,  his  Plea  for  ike 
Midsummer  Fairies,  and  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram, 
are  the  most  popular. 

Song, 

It  was  not  in  the  winter 

Our  loving  lot  was  cast ; 
It  was  the  time  of  roses — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed  I 

That  churlish  season  never  frowned 

On  early  lovers  yet ; 
Oh  no ! — the  world  was  newly  crowned 

With  flowers  when  first  we  met. 

rrwas  twilight,  and  I  bade  you  go, 

But  still  you  held  me  fast ; 
It  was  the  time  of  roses — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed! 

What  else  could  peer  my  slowing  cheek, 

That  tears  began  to  stud  t 
And  when  I  asked  the  like  of  love, 

You  snatched  a  damask  bud — 

And  oped  it  to  the  dainty  core. 

Still  blowing  to  the  last ; 
It  was  the  time  of  roses — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed  I 


Town  and  Countnf. 

Oh  !  well  may  poets  make  a  fuss 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh  '  0  rusi* 

Of  London  pleasures  sick : 
My  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades — my  eyes  detest 

This  endless  meal  of  brick ! 

What  joy  have  I  in  June's  return ! 
My  feet  are  parched,  my  eyeballs  buniy 

I  scent  no  flowexy  gust ; 
But  faint  the  flagging  zephjrr  springs. 
With  dry  Macadam  on  its  wings. 

And  turns  me '  dust  to  dust.' 

My  sun  his  dail^  course  renews 
Due  east,  but  with  no  eastern  dews ; 

The  path  is  dry  and  hot ! 
His  setting  shows  more  tamely  still, 
He  sinks  &hind  no  purple  hill. 

But  down  a  chimney  pot ! 

Oh !  but  to  hear  the  milkmaid  blithe ; 
Or  early  mower  whet  his  scythe 

The  dewy  meads  among ! 
My  grass  is  of  that  sort — ^alas ! 
That  mi^es  no  hay — called  sparrow-grass 

By  folks  of  vulgar  tongue  t 

Oh !  but  to  smell  the  woodbine  sweet ! 
I  think  of  cowslip  cups — ^but  meet 

With  veiy  vile  rebuffs ! 
For  meadow-buds  I  get  a  whiff 
Of  Cheshire  cheese — or  only  sniff 

The  turtle  made  at  Cuff's. 

How  tenderly  Rousseau  reviewed 
His  periwinUes ! — ^mine  are  strewed ! 

My  rose  blooms  on  a  gown ! 
I  hunt  in  vain  for  eglantine. 
And  find  my  blue-b^U  on  the  sign 

That  marks  the  Bell  and  C^wn. 

Where  are  ye,  birds,  that  blithely  wing 
From  tree  to  tree,  and  guly  sing 

Or  mourn  in  tiiickets  deep  t 
My  cuckoo  has  some  ware  to  sell. 
The  watchman  is  my  Philomel, 

My  blackbird  is  a  sweep  1 

Where  are  ye  linnet,  lark,  and  thrush, 
That  perch  on  leafy  bough  and  bush. 

And  tune  the  various  song  t 
Two  hurdy-gurdists,  and  a  poor 
Street-Handel  grinding  at  my  door, 

Are  all  my  '  tuneful  throng.' 

Where  are  ye,  early-purling  streams. 
Whose  waves  reflect  the  morning  beams 

And  colours  of  the  skies  t 
My  rills  are  only  puddle-drains 
.  From  shambles,  or  reflect  the  stains 

Of  calimanco-dyes  1 

Sweet  are  the  little  brooks  that  run 
O'er  pebbles  glancing  in  the  sun. 

Singing  in  soothing  tones : 
Not  thus  the  city  streamlets  flow ; 
They  make  no  music  as  they  go. 

Though  never  '  off  the  stones.' 

Wliere  are  ye,  pastoral  pretty  sheep, 
That  wont  to  bleat,  and  frisk,  and  leap 

Beside  your  wooUv  dams  f 
Alas  I  instead  of  harmless  crooks. 
My  Corydons  use  iron  hooks. 

And  skin — not  shear — the  lambs. 
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The  pipe  whereon,  in  olden  day, 
The  Arcadian  herdsman  used  to  play 

Sweetly — ^here  Boundeth  not ; 
But  merely  breathes  unwholesome  fumes ; 
Meanwhile  the  city  boor  consumes 

The  rank  weed — *  piping  hot.' 

All  rural  thinss  are  Tilely  mocked. 
On  erery  hand  the  sense  is  shocked 

With  objects  hard  to  bear : 
Shades — ^remal  shades ! — ^where  wine  is  sold  I 
And  for  a  turfy  bank,  behold 

An  Ingram's  rustic  chair ! 

Where  are  ye,  London  meads  and  bowen, 
And  gardens  redolent  of  flowers 

Wherein  the  zephyr  wons  ! 
Alas !  Moor  Fields  are  fields  no  more : 
See  Hatton's  Garden  bricked  all  o'er ; 

And  that  bare  wood — St  John's. 

No  pastoral  scenes  procure  me  peace ; 
I  hold  no  Leasowes  in  my  lease, 

No  cot  set  round  with  trees : 
No  sheep-white  hill  my  dwelling  flanks ; 
And  omnium  furnishes  my  bank« 

With  brokers — ^not  with  bees. 

Oh  I  well  may  poets  make  a  fuas 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh  *  0  rtttf* 

Of  cit^  pleasures  sick : 
My  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades — my  eyes  detest 

This  endless  meal  of  brick ! 


A  ParaUal  Ode  to  my  Son^  aged  Three  Teart  and 

Five  Monihi. 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf  1 
(But  stop— first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear) 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself  I 
(My  lore,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear) 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite  I 

With  spirits  feather  light. 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoUed  by  sin, 
(Good  hearens  I  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin  !) 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck ! 
With  antic  tOTs  so  funnily  bestuck, 
Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(The  door  1  the  door  I  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire  I 
(Why,  Jane,  hell  set  his  pinafore  afire !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy ! 
In  loTe'fl  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link. 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  (Drat  the  boy  I 

There  goes  my  ink !) 

Thou  cherub — ^but  of  earth ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  Fays  by  moonlight  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(That  dog  wiU  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail !) 
Thou  human  humroing-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  erery  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows. 
Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny, 
(Another  tumble— that's  his  precious  nose  I) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope ! 
(Hell  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope !) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  nature's  mint, 

(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  1) 

Thou  young  domestic  doTC  I 
(Hell  hare  that  jug  off  with  another  shoTo !) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest  I 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best  1) 

Little  epitome  of  man !         * 
(Hell  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan !) 
Toadied  with  the  beauteous  tinte  of  dawning  life. 


(He's  got  a  knife!) 
Thou  enviable  being  I  * 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 
Play  on,  play  on, 
My  elfin  John  1 

Toss  the  light  ball— ^bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick !) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down. 
Prompting  the  fisice  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk 

With  many  a  lambUke  frisk, 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown,) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose! 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose !) 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth !) 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  ite  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar !) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove, 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  lore, 
I  cannot  write,  unless  he's  sent  above !) 

The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aravu 

[The  late  Admiral  Bnmej  weot  to  school  at  an  establhh- 
meat  where  the  unbappy  Eugene  Arsm  was  uaher  sulwoqiicnt 
to  hia  crime.  The  admiral  stated,  that  Arun  wan  generally 
liked  by  the  boys;  and  that  bo  used  to  di«counie  to  them 
about  murder  in  somewhat  of  the  spirit  which  is  attributed  to 
him  In  this  poem.] 

'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time. 

An  evening  calm  and  cool. 
And  four-and4wenty  hiippy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school : 
There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt. 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds. 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin ; 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about. 

And  shouted  as  they  ran — 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth. 

As  only  boyhood  can: 
But  the  usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man  1 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart. 
To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breexe ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow, 
And  his  bmom  ill  at  ease : 

So  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  between  his  knees ! 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned  it  o'er, 

Nor  ever  glanced  aside ; 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  tHat  book 

In  the  golden  eventide : 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean. 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome ; 

With  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp 
He  strained  the  dusky  covers  close. 

And  fixed  the  brazen  hasp : 
'  0  God,  could  I  so  close  my  mind. 

And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp !' 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright, 

Some  moody  turns  he  took ; 
Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead. 

And  past  a  shady  nook : 
And  lo  1  he  saw  a  little  boy 

That  pored  upon  a  book ! 
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*  My  gentle  lad,  what  is't  jou  read — 

Romance  or  fairy  fable ! 
Or  is  it  some  historic  page, 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable?' 
The  young  boy  gaye  ui  upward  glance — 

*  It  is  the  Death  of  Abel.' 

The  usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 

As  smit  with  sudden  pain ; 
Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place, 

Then  slowly  back  again  : 
And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad. 

And  talked  with  him  of  Cain ; 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men. 

Whose  deeds  tradition  saves ; 
Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen. 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves ; 
Of  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn. 

And  murders  done  in  caves ; 

And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 
Shriek  upward  from  the  sod — 

Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 
To  show  the  burial  clod ; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Are  seen  in  dreams  from  God ! 

He  told  how  murderers  walked  the  earth 

Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  about  their  brain : 
For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain  I 

*  And  well,'  quoth  he,  *  I  know,  for  truth. 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme — 

Wo,  wo,  unutterable  wo — 

Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream  \ 

For  why !   Methought  last  night  I  wrought 
A  murder  in  a  dream ! 

One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong — 

A  feeble  man,  and  old ; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field. 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die. 

And  I  will  have  his  gold ! 

Two  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick. 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone. 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife— 

And  then  the  deed  was  done : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot. 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone ! 

Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone, 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ; 
And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more. 

For  lying  there  so  still : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look, 

That  murder  could  not  kill ! 

And  lo !  the  universal  air 
Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame : 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand. 
And  called  upon  his  name ! 

Oh  God,  it  made  me  quake  to  see 

Such  sense  within  the  slain  I 
But  when  I  touched  the  lifeless  clay, 

The  blood  gushed  out  amain ! 
For  every  clot,  a  burning  spot 

Was  scorching  in  my  brain ! 


My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal. 

My  heart  as  solid  ice ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew. 

Was  at  the  devil's  price : 
A  dozen  times  I  groaned ;  the  dead 

Had  nerer  groaned  but  twice ! 

And  now  from  forth  the  frowning  sky. 
From  the  heaven's  topmost  height, 

I  heard  a  voice — the  awful  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite : 

*'  Thou  guilty  man !  take  up  thy  dead. 
And  hide  it  from  my  sight !" 

I  took  the  dreary  body  up. 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream — 
A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink. 

The  depth  was  so  extreme. 
My  gentle  boy,  remember  this 

Is  nothing  but  a  dream  I 

Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge, 

And  vanished  in  the  pool ; 
Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands, 

And  washed  my  forehead  cool. 
And  sat  among  the  urchins  young 

That  evening  in  the  school ! 

Oh  heaven,  to  think  of  their  white  souls. 

And  mine  so  black  and  grim  ! 
I  could  not  share  in  childldi  prayer. 

Nor  join  in  evening  hymn : 
Like  a  devil  of  the  pit  I  seemed, 

'Mid  holy  cherubim  I 

And  peace  went  with  them  one  and  all. 
And  each  calm  pillow  spread  ; 

But  Guilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain 
That  lighted  me  to  bed. 

And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round. 
With  fingers  bloody  red ! 

All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep ; 
My  fevered  eyes  I  dared  not  close. 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep ; 
For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 

The  keys  of  hell  to  keep ! 

All  night  I  lay  in  agony. 

From  weary  chime  to  chime. 
With  one  besetting  horrid  hint, 

That  racked  me  all  the  time — 
A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 

Fierce  impulse  unto  crime ! 

One  stem,  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 

All  other  thoughts  its  slave ; 
Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 

Did  that  temptation  crave — 
Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 

The  dead  man  in  his  grave ! 

Heavily  I  rose  up — as  soon 

As  light  was  in  the  sky — 
And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool 

With  a  wild  misgiving  eye ; 
And  I  saw  the  dead  in  the  river  bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry! 

Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 

The  dewdrop  from  its  wing ; 
But  I  never  marked  ite  morning  flight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing : 
For  I  was  stooping  once  again 

Under  the  horrid  thing. 
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With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase, 

I  took  him  up  and  ran — 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grare 

Before  the  day  began : 
In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

I  hid  the  murdered  man ! 

And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school, 
fiut  my  thought  was  other  where  1 

As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done. 
In  secret  I  was  there: 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leares, 
And  still  the  corse  was  bare  I 

Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  face, 

And  first  began  to  weep. 
For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  refused  to  keep ; 
Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep ! 

So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones ! 
Ay,  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave. 

And  trodden  down  with  stones, 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh— 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones ! 

Oh  God,  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake  I 
Again — ^again,  with  a  dizzy  brain. 

The  human  life  I  take ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot. 

Like  Cranmer's  at  the  stake. 

And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay 

Will  wave  or  mould  allow : 
The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul — 

It  stands  before  me  now ! 
The  fearful  boy  looked  up,  and  saw 

Huge  drops  upon  his  brow  I 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kissed. 
Two  stem-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between. 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 


ALFRED  TENN780N. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  clergy- 
niao,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
published  two  voloroes  of  poetry  in  1830  and  1832. 
They  contain  various  pieces,  domestic  and  romantic 
— some  imaginative  and  richly-coloured — ^the  diction 
being  choice  and  fine,  but  occasionally  injured  by  af- 
fected expressions.  Among  our  secondary  living 
poets,  there  is  no  one  of  whom  higher  expectations 
may  be  formed  than  Mr  Tennyson;  for,  with  his 
luxuriant  fancy  and  musical  versification,  he  is  often 
highly  original  in  his  thoughts  and  conceptions.  He 
reminds  us  at  times  of  Leigh  Hunt,  but  his  spirit 
is  more  searching,  as  well  as  expansive.  Mr  Tenny- 
son has  perhaps  more  to  tmleam  than  to  learn  in 
the  art  oif  poetry,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will 
•hake  off  his  conceits,  and  take  a  bolder  flight  than 
fae  has  yet  attempted. 

Loveand  Zkath. 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light. 
Love  paced  the  thymy  plotH  of  Paradise, 
And  all  about  him  rolled  his  lustrous  eyes ; 
When,  turning  round  a  caaia,  full  in  view. 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew. 


And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight : 

'  You  must  be  gone,'  said  Death,  *  these  walks 

mine.' 
Love  wept,  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans  for  flight ; 
Yet  ere  he  parted,  said, '  This  hour  is  thine : 
Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  sun,  and  shadows  all  beneath. 
So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death  ; 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall — 
But  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  all.' 


The  keeping  Palace. 

The  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 

Clothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains  ; 
Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf. 

Here  stays  the  blood  along  the  veins. 
Faint  shadows,  vapours  lightly  curled. 

Faint  murmurs  from  the  meadows  rome. 
Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 

To  spirits  folded  in  the  tomb. 

Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  urns 

On  every  slanting  terrace-lawn. 
The  fountain  to  his  place  returns. 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower. 

On  the  hall-hearths  the  festal  fires, 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower. 

The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wires. 

Roof-haunting  martens  warm  their  eggs : 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stayed. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Droop  sleepily :  no  sound  is  made. 
Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings. 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  wall. 

Here  sits  the  butler  with  a  flask 

Between  his  knees,  half-drained ;  and  there 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task. 

The  maid-of-honour  blooming  fair : 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his  : 

Her  lips  are  severed  as  to  speak : 
His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss : 

The  blush  is  fixed  upon  her  cheek. 

Till  all  the  hundred  sunmiers  pass. 

The  beams,  that  through  the  Oriel  shine. 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass. 

And  beaker  brimmed  with  noble  wine. 
Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps. 

Grave  faces  gathered  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  been  a  jolly  king. 

All  round  a  hedge  upshoots,  and  hhoirs 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood ; 
Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes. 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood  ; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green 

Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and  brier. 
And  glimpsing  over  these  just  seen. 

High  up  the  topmost  palaoe-spire. 

When  will  the  hundred  summers  die. 

And  thought  and  time  be  bom  again. 
And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh. 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  souls  of  men  ? 
Here  all  things  in  their  place  remain. 

As  all  were  ordered  ages  since. 
Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain, 

And  bring  the  fated  fairy  prince. 
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Hve  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Year  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone, 
Across  the  purpled  coverlet, 

The  maiden  8  jet  black  hair  has  grown. 
On  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl : 
The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  moTes  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 

The  silk  star-broidered  corerlid 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould 
Languidly  erer ;  and,  amid 

Her  full  black  ringlets  downward  rolled. 
Glows  forth  each  softly  shadowed  arm 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright: 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform 

Stillness  with  lore,  and  day  with  light 

She  sleeps :  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  fragrant  tress^  are  not  stirred 

That  lie  upon  her  charmifd  heart. 
She  sleeps  :  on  either  hand  upswella 

The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  prest : 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest. 

[Frwn.  the  *  Palace  of  Art:'\ 

Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters, 
That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man. 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof. 
And  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears. 
And  he  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  threshold  lie 
Howling  in  outer  darkness.    Not  for  this 
Was  common  clay  ta'en  from  the  common  earth, 
Moulded  by  God,  and  tempered  with  the  (ean 
Of  angels  to  the  perfect  shape  of  man. 

[Frtm  ihe  *  Milkr's  J[>aughter*'\ 

Look  through  mine  eyes  with  thine.    True  wife, 

Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine ; 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life. 

Look  through  my  rezy  soul  with  thine ! 
Untouched  with  any  shade  of  years, 

May  those  kind  eyes  for  ever  dwell ! 
They  have  not  shed  a  many  tears, 

Dear  eyes,  since  first  I  knew  them  well. 

Yet  tears  they  shed :  they  had  their  part 

Of  sorrow :  for  when  time  was  ripe, 
The  still  affection  of  the  heart 

Became  an  outward  breathing  type. 
That  into  stillness  passed  again. 

And  left  a  want  unknown  before ; 
Although  the  loss  that  brought  us  pain. 

That  loss  but  made  us  love  the  more. 

With  farther  lockings  on.    The  kiss. 

The  woven  arras,  seem  but  to  be 
Weak  symbols  of  the  settled  blLna, 

The  comfort  I  have  found  in  thee : 
But  that  God  bless  thee,  dear,  who  wrought 

Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind, 
With  blessines  beyond  hope  or  thought. 

With  blessings  which  no  words  can  find! 


THOMAS  B.  MACAULAT. 

Mr  Thomas  B.  Macaulat,  who  held  an  important 
office  in  the  adralnistrntion  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  the  Edinburgh 
BeTiew,  gratified  and  lurprised  the  public  by  a 


volume  of  poetry  in  1842.  He  had  prerioualy,  in 
his  young  collegiate  days,  thrown  off  a  few  spirited 
balladst  (one  of  which.  The  War  of  the  Leagmf^  is 
here  subjoined) ;  and  in  all  hiB  prose  works  there 
are  indications  of  strong  poetical  feeling  and  Hdcj, 
No  man  paints  more  clearly  and  vividly  to  the  eye, 
or  is  more  studious  of  the  effects  of  contrast  and 
the  proper  grouping  of  incidents.  He  is  generaUj 
picturesque,  eloquent*  and  impresaiTe.  His  defects 
are  a  want  of  simplicity  and  tenderness,  and  an 
ezcessiye  love  of  what  Izaak  Walton  called  ainmg 
writing.  The  same  characteristics  pervade  his  re- 
cent work,  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Adopting 
the  theory  of  Niebuhr  (now  generally  acqniesoed 
in  as  correct),  that  the  heroic  and  romantic  in- 
cidents related  by  Livy  of  the  early  history  of 
Borne,  are  founded  merely  on  ancient  ballads  snd 
legends,  he  elects  four  of  these  incidents  as  themes 
for  his  verse.  Identifying  himself  with  the  ple- 
beians and  tribunes,  he  makes  them  chant  the 
martial  stories  of  Horatius  Cocles,  the  battle  of  the 
Lake  Regillus,  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  Capys.  The  style  is  homdy,  abropt*  and 
energetic,  carrying  us  along  like  the  exciting  narra- 
tives of  Scott,  and  presenting  brief  but  striking 
pictures  of  local  scenery  and  manners.  The  trmth  of 
these  descriptions  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  who  seems  to  witness  the  bermc 
scenes  so  clearly  and  energeticaOy  described.  The 
masterly  ballads  of  Mr  Macaulay  must  be  read  con- 
tinuously, to  be  properly  appreciated ;  for  their  merit 
does  not  lie  in  particular  passages,  but  in  the  rapid 
and  progressive  interest  of  the  story,  and  the  Roman 
spirit  and  bravery  which  animate  the  whole.  The 
following  are  parts  of  the  first  Lay : — 

{The  DeaokUion  of  the  Citia  whoee  Warrion  ka^e 
marched  againd  R(mt.'\ 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acoms 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 

Of  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Beyond  all  streams,  Clitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear ; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves. 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser*s  rill ; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer ; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year  old  men  shall  reap ; 
This  year  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughine  girU, 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome. 

[Honthis  oflfen  to  defend  the  Bridge.] 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the  gate : 
'  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  coraeth  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathen. 

And  the  temples  of  his  goda^ 
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And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest. 
And  for  the  wife  who  nuraei 

HiB  b«bj  at  her  breast, 
And  for  the  holj  maidenB 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame. 
To  iaye  them  from  false  Seztus 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  I 

Hew  down  the  bridge.  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speeid  ye  may ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  stnught  path  a  thousand 

May  well  DO  stopped  by  three. 
Now,  who  will  stand  on  either  band. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  1' 

Then  out  8|)ake  Spurius  Lartins ; 

A  Ramman  proud  was  he ; 
'  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 
And  out  spBtke  strong  Herminius ; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he ; 
*  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 

'  Horatius,*  quoth  the  Consul, 

'  As  thou  say'st,  so  let  it  be.' 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  ike  dauntless  three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold. 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life. 

In  the  brare  days  of  old. 

Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  tne  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great ; 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned  ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothen 

In  the  bxave  days  of  old. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  tribunes  beard  the  high. 

And  the  fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  fsction. 

In  battle  we  wax  cold ; 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


(Tbe  Fate  of  the  flrrt  Three  who  advance  sgafaist  the 
Heroes  of  Rome.] 

Annus  from  green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  HiU  of  Vines ; 
And  Seiufl,  whose  eight  hundred  sUves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium, 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war. 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  tiiat  gray  crag  where,  girt  with  towen, 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Annus 

Into  the  stream  beneath : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  dove  him  to  the  teeth ; 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  ansa 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 


Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three ; 
And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar. 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  fen. 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men. 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns : 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low : 
Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

Horatius  sent  a  blow. 
'  Lie  there,'  he  cried, '  fell  pirate ! 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale, 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroving  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail.' 

CHoratins,  womided  by  Astur,  revenges  himssll] 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space ; 
Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad  with  wounds. 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet, 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped. 
The  good  sword  stood  a  nandbreath  out 

Sdind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  iUvemus 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low. 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 
On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain, 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steeL 
'  And  see,'  he  cried,  *  the  welcome. 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here  I 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer  t' 

CThe  Bridge  fsUs,  and  Horatius  is  slone.] 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 

*  Down  with  him  I*  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 

*  Now  yield  thee,'  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

'  Now  yield  thee  ta  our  grace.' 

Bound  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

« Oh,  Tiber,  Father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day!' 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  ffood  sword  by  his  side. 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 
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No  sound  of  joj  or  sorrow 

Wms  heard  from  either  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  abore  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  eTen  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

[How  HonUius  was  Rewarded.] 

They  gare  him  of  the  corn-laud, 

That  was  of  public  right. 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  mom  till  night : 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high. 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
Horatius  in  his  harness. 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  yaliantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brare  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volscian  home : 
And  wires  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roan  loud  the  tempest's  din, 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within ; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit, 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  ffirls  are  weaving  baskets. 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume  ; 
When  the  goodwifc*s  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
IIow  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


The  War  of  the  League. 

Now  gloxy  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories 

are! 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege,  King  Henry  of 

Navarre! 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of 

dance. 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh 

pleasant  land  of  France  I 


And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  RodieUe,  pnmd  dty  id 

the  waters. 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  moaming 

daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  oar  joy. 
For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  Uiey  who  wroo^it  thj 

walls  annoy. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  a  single  field  hath  tamed  the  chaneK 

of  war. 
Hurrah  I  hurrah !  for  Iviy,  and  King  Heniy  of  N»- 

vaire. 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  th«  dawn 

of  day. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  oat  in  loog 

array; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers. 
And  Appenzel*s  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont*s  Fleiniab 

spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  coiaes  of 

our  land ! 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  troncheoii  is 

his  hand ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's 

empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  hoaiy  hair  all  dabbled  with  his 

blood; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  Ood,  who  roles  the  £ate 

of  war. 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Heniy  of  Ni 


The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  drest ; 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his 

gallant  crest. 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ;     | 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem 

and  high.  ■ 

Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing     | 

to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  '  God  save  our 

lord  the  King.' 
'  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  weU  be 

may — 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray — 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amid^  the 

ranks  of  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  y 


Hurrah  I  the  foes  are  moving !    Hark  to  the  misgled 

din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring 

culverin ! 
The  fieiy  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Sunt  A»dre*s 

plain. 
With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Al- 

mayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemon  of 

France, 
Charge  for  Uie  golden  lilies  now — upon  them  with  the 

lance! 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears 

in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the 

snow-white  crest ; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a 

guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of 

Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours !  Mayenne  hath 

turned  his  rein. 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.   The  Flemish  Count 

is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a 

Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flag% 

and  cloven  mail. 
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And  then  we  thought  on  Tengeanoe,  and  all  along  our 

ran, 
'  Remember  St  Bartholomew,'  was  passed  from  man  to 

man; 
Bat  out  spake  gentle  Henxy,  *  No  Fzeuchman  is  my 

foe: 
Down,   down   with    every  foreigner,  but    let   your 

brethren  go.' 
Oh !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendbhip  or  in 


As  our  sorereign  lord.  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of 
NaTaire! 

Ho!  maidens  of  Vienna !    Ho!  matrons  of  Lucerne ! 
Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never 

shall  return. 
Ho !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 
That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor 

spearmen's  souls ! 
Ho!  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your 

arms  be  brieht ! 
Ho!  burghers  of  Saint  Generiere,  keep  watch  and 

ward  to-night  I 
For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath 

raised  the  slave. 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour 

of  the  brave. 
Then  glory  to  his  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  of  Na- 
varre. 


THOMAS  HATME8  BATLY. 

Mr  Batlt  waa,  next  to  Moore,  the  most  success- 
ful soog-writer  of  our  age.  His  most  attractive 
lyrics  turned  on  the  distresses  of  the  victims  of  the 
affections  in  elegant  life ;  but  his  muse  had  also  her 
airy  and  cheerful  strain,  and  he  composed  a  sur- 
prising number  of  light  dramas,  some  of  which  show 
a  likdihood  of  maintaining  their  ground  on  the 
stage.  He  was  bom  in  1797,  the  son  of  an  eminent 
and  wealthy  solicitor,  near  Bath.  Destined  for  the 
church,  he  studied  for  some  time  at  Oiibrd,  but 
could  not  settle  to  so  sober  a  profession,  and  ulti- 
mately came  to  depend  chiefly  on  literature  for 
•uppart  His  latter  years  were  marked  by  misfor- 
tunes, under  the  pressure  of  which  he  addressed 
some  beautiful  verses  to  his  wife : — 

Oh !  hadst  thou  never  shared  my  fate. 
More  dark  that  fate  would  prove. 

My  heart  were  truly  desolate 
Without  thy  soothing  love. 

But  thou  hast  suffered  for  my  sake. 

Whilst  this  relief  I  found. 
Like  fearless  lips  that  strive  to  take 

The  poison  from  a  wound. 

My  fond  affection  thou  hast  seen. 

Then  judge  of  my  regret. 
To  think  more  happy  thou  hadst  been 

If  we  had  never  met ! 

And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee ! 

Ah,  no !  that  smiling  cheek 
Proves  more  unchanging  love  for  me 

Than  laboured  words  could  speak. 

But  there  are  true  hearts  which  the  sight 

Of  sorrow  summons  forth ; 
Though  known  in  days  of  past  delight, 

We  knew  not  half  their  worth. 

How  unlike  some  who  have  professed 

So  much  in  friendship's  name. 
Yet  calmly  pause  to  think  how  best 

They  may  evade  her  claim. 


But  ah!  from  them  to  thee  I  turn. 
They'd  make  me  loathe  mankind. 

Far  better  lessons  I  may  learn 
From  thy  more  holy  mind. 

The  love  that  gives  a  chimn  to  home, 

I  feel  they  cannot  take : 
We'll  pray  for  happier  years  to  come. 

For  one  another's  sake. 

This  amiable  poet  died  of  jaundice  in  1839.  His 
songs  contain  the  pathos  of  a  section  of  our  social 
system;  but  they  are  more  calculated  to  attract 
attention  by  their  refined  and  happy  diction,  than  to 
melt  us  by  their  feeUpg.  Several  of  them,  as  *  She 
wore  a  wreath  of  roses,'  *  Oh  no,  we  never  mention 
her,'  and  *  We  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd,'  attained  to 
an  extraordinary  popularity.  Of  his  livelier  ditties, 
'I'd  be  a  butterfly'  was  the  most  felicitous :  it  ex- 
presses the  Horatian  philosophy  in  terms  exceeding 
even  Horace  in  gaiety. 

What  thouffh  you  tell  me  each  gay  little  rover 

Shrinks  from  the  breath  of  the  first  autumn  day : 
Surely  'tis  better,  when  summer  is  over. 

To  die  when  all  fair  things  are  fading  away. 
Some  in  life's  winter  may  toil  to  discover 

Means  of  procuring  a  weary  delay — 
I'd  be  a  butterfly,  living  a  rover. 

Dying  when  fair  things  are  fading  away! 

The  same  light-heartedness  is  expressed  in  a  less 
familiariy  known  lyric. 

Think  not  of  the  Futwrt, 

Think  not  of  the  future,  the  prospect  is  uncertain ; 
Laugh  away  the  present,  while  laughing  hours 
remain : 
Those  who  gaze  too  boldly  through  Time's  mTstic 
curtain. 
Soon  will  wish  to  close  it,  and  dream  of  joy  Bgain. 
I,  like  thee,  was  happy,  and,  on  hope  salying. 

Thought  the  present  pleasure  might  revive  again : 
But  receive  my  counsel — Time  is  alwavs  flying ; 
Then  laugh  away  the  present,  while  laughing  hours 
remain. 

I  have  felt  unkindneas,  keen  as  that  which  hurts  thee ; 

I  have  met  with  friendship,  fickle  as  the  wind  ; 
Take  what  firiendship  offers,  ere  its  warmth  deserts 
thee; 

Well  I  know  the  kindest  may  not  long  be  kind. 
Would  you  waste  the  pleasure  of  the  summer-season. 

Thinking  that  the  winter  must  return  again  I 
If  our  summer's  fleeting,  surely  that's  a  reason 
For  laughing  off  the  present,  while  laughing  hours 


remam. 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 


Hartley  Coleridge,  son  of  the  great  poet,  pub- 
lished in  1833  a  volume  of  Poems^  not  unworthy  his 
high  descent  There  are  few  sonnets  in  the  lan- 
guage more  exquisite  in  thought  or  structure  than 
the  following : — 

What  was't  awakened  first  the  untried  ear 
Of  that  sole  man  who  was  all  humankind? 
Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind, 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere ! 
The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flowed  so  near. 
Their  lullincr  murmurs  all  in  one  combined ! 
The  note  of  bird  unnamed  ?    The  startled  hind 
Bursting  the  brake — in  wonder,  not  in  fear. 
Of  her  new  lord  I    Or  did  the  holy  ground 
Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 
The  gracious  presence  of  immaculate  feet ! 
Did  viewless  seraphs  rustle  all  around, 
Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet  ? 
Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  sound  * 
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Sonnet  on  Shaktpeaire, 

The  soul  of  man  is  larger  than  the  aky. 

Deeper  than  ocean— or  the  abysmal  dark 

Of  tne  nnfathomed  centre.    Like  that  ark. 

Which  in  ita  sacred  hold  nplifled  high. 

O'er  the  drowned  hilln,  the  human  family, 

And  stock  reserved  of  CTery  living  kind. 

So,  in  the  compass  of  the  single  mind. 

The  seeds  and  pregnant  forms  in  essence  lie. 

That  make  all  worlds.    Great  poet,  'twas  thy  art 

To  know  thyself,  and  in  thyself  to  be 

Whatever  Lore,  Hate,  Ambition,  Destiny, 

Or  the  firm  fatal  purpose  of  thejieart 

Can  make  of  man.    Yet  thou  wert  still  the  same, 

Swene  of  thought,  unhurt  by  thy  own  flame. 

Sormeta  to  a  Friend. 

When  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  rilli, 
The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted : 
Our  lore  was  nature ;  and  the  peace  that  floated 
On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hills, 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills : 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  heart  devoted. 
That,  wisely  doting,  asked  not  why  it  doted, 
And  ours  tne  unknown  joy,  which  knowing  kills. 
But  now  I  find  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  treasure. 
Of  that  fair  beauty  which  no  eye  can  see, 
Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can  measure ; 
And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  other's  pleasure, 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity. 


In  the  great  city  we  are  met  aeain, 

Where  many  souls  there  are  that  breathe  and  die. 

Scarce  knowing  more  of  nature's  potency 

Than  what  they  learn  firom  heat,  or  cold,  or  rain — • 

The  sad  vicissitude  of  weaiy  pain : 

For  busy  man  is  lord  of  ear  and  eye. 

And  whtki  hath  Nature  but  the  vast  void  sky. 

And  the  thronged  river  toiling  to  the  main ! 

Oh!  say  not  so,  for  she  shall  have  her  part 

In  every  smile,  in  every  tear  that  falls, 

And  she  shall  hide  her  in  the  secret  heart. 

Where  love  persuades,  and  sterner  duty  calls : 

But  worse  it  were  than  death,  or  sorrow's  smart. 

To  live  without  a  friend  within  these  walls. 


We  parted  on  the  mountains,  as  two  streams 
From  one  clear  spring  pursue  their  several  ways ; 
And  thpr  fleet  course  hath  been  through  many  a  maze 
In  foreign  lands,  where  silvery  Padus  gleams 
To  that  delicious  sky,  whose  glowing  &ams 
Brightened  the  tresses  that  old  poets  praise ; 
Where  Petrarch's  patient  love  and  artful  lays, 
And  Ariosto's  song  of  many  themes. 
Moved  the  soft  air.    But  I,  a  lazy  brook. 
As  close  pent  up  within  mv  native  dell. 
Have  crept  along  from  nook  to  shady  nook. 
Where  flowrets  blow  and  whispering  Naiads  dwell. 
Yet  now  we  meet,  that  parted  were  so  wide. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  to  travel  side  by  side. 

To  Certain  (kUden  Fishes. 

Restless  forms  of  living  light. 
Quivering  on  your  lucid  wings. 
Cheating  still  the  curious  sight 
With  a  thousand  shade  wings ; 
Various  as  the  tints  of  even. 
Gorgeous  as  the  hues  of  heaven. 
Reflected  on  your  native  streams 
In  flitting,  flashing,  billowy  gleams. 
Harmless  warriors  clad  in  mail 
Of  ailTW  breastplate,  golden  scale ; 


Mail  of  Nature's  own  bestowing. 

With  peaceful  radiance  mildly  glowing; 

Keener  than  the  Tartar's  arrow. 

Sport  ye  in  your  sea  so  narrow. 

Was  the  sun  himself  your  sixel 

Were  ye  bom  of  vital  fire  I 

Or  of  the  shade  of  golden  flowers. 

Such  as  we  fetch  from  eastern  bowers^ 

To  mock  this  murky  clime  of  ours! 

Upwards,  downwards,  now  ye  glance, 

Weaving  many  a  ma^  dance ; 

Seeming  still  to  grow  m  size. 

When  ye  would  elude  our  eyes. 

Pretty  creatures !  we  might  deem 

Ye  were  happy  as  ye  seem. 

As  gay,  as  gamesome,  and  as  blithe. 

As  light,  as  loving,  and  as  lithe. 

As  gladly  earnest  in  your  play, 

As  when  ye  gleamed  in  fair  Cathay ; 

And  yet,  since  on  this  hapless  earth 

There's  small  sincerity  in  mirth. 

And  laughter  ofb  is  but  an  art 

To  drown  the  outcry  of  the  heart. 

It  may  be,  that  your  ceaseless  gambols. 

Your  wheelings,  dartings,  divings,  rambles. 

Your  restless  roving  round  and  round 

The  circuit  of  your  crystal  bound. 

Is  but  the  task  of  weaiy  piun. 

An  endless  labour,  dull  and  vain ; 

And  while  your  forms  are  gaily  shining, 

Your  little  lives  are  inly  pining  I 

Nay — ^but  still  I  fain  would  dream 

That  ye  are  happy  as  ye  seem. 

At  the  present  time  the  greater  poets  of  the  age 
haye  passed  either  beyond  the  bourne  of  lifie,  or  into 
the  honoured  leisure  befitting  an  advanced  period 
of  life.  For  twenty  years,  there  have  arisen  no 
lights  of  such  fVesh  and  original  lustre  as  Southey, 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  and  Byron;  nor  do 
we  readily  detect  in  those  which  exist  any  aspirant 
likdy  to  take  the  high  ground  occupied  by  these 
names.  This  is  a  phenomenon  in  literary  histoix 
by  no  means  unexampled;  for,  after  the  age  oi 
Pope  and  his  associates,  there  likewise  followed  one 
in  which  no  stars  of  primary  magnitude  appeared. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  present  time, 
if  not  marked  by  any  greatly  original  poet  in  the 
bloom  of  his  reputation,  is  remarkable  for  the  wide 
diflUsion  of  a  taste  for  elegant  rerse-writing ;  inao- 
much  that  the  most  ordinary  periodical  works  now 
daily  present  poetry  which,  fliity  years  ago,  woold 
have  formed  tiie  basis  of  a  high  reputation.  It  is 
only  unfortunate  of  these  compositions,  that  they 
are  so  uniform  in  their  style  of  sentiment*  and  even 
in  their  diction,  that  a  long  series  of  them  may  be 
read  with  scarcely  any  impression  at  the  end  beyood 
that  of  an  abundance  of  pleasing  images  and 
tiioiights,  and  fine  phraseology. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  here  to  advert,  in 
brief  terms,  to  some  of  the  younger  of  our  living 
poets,  in  combination  with  those  whom  worldly 
duties  and  the  little  encouragement  given  to  t^ 
publication  of  poetry,  may  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
vented from  ctdtivating  tiieir  powers  to  a  high  de- 
gree. Amongst  the  former  may  be  cited  John 
Stebuno,  author  of  a  Tolnme  of  misceOaneoas 
poems,  published  in  1839 ;  W.  Monckton  Miuibb. 
M.P.,  who  has  given  two  small  Tolumes  of  poems 
to  the  world ;  and  Cbarle8  Mackat,  author  of  7%e 
Hope  of  the  World  (1840),  and  The  Salamandrme 
(1842).  Mr  Sterling  haa  formed  himself  more 
peculiarly  on  the  genius  and  style  of  Coleridge; 
Mr  Milnes  on  that  of  Wordsworth ;  and  Mr  Mackav 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Pope  and  Groldsmith.  All 
are  men  of  undoubted  talents,  from  whom  our  pocti- 
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cal  literature  may  yet  look  for  rich  and  raried  con- 
tributions. In  this  class  may  also  be  included  Ma 
D.  M.  Mora  (the  Delta  of  Blackwood's  Magazine), 
author  of  the  Legend  of  Genevieoe  and  other  Poems, 
1825,  and  Domestic  Verses,  1843,  besides  a  rast  num- 
ber of  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day.  Mr  Mcur  is  a  poet  of  amiable  and  refined 
feeling,  who  has  only  been  prevented  by  causes 
which  redound  to  his  honour,  from  taking  that  more 
conspicuous  place  in  our  literature  to  which  his 
talents  are  entitled. 

Of  the  other  class,  the  most  noted  are,  Mr  N.  T. 
Carbington,  Majob  Calder  Campbeij^  Mb  Aul- 
Ric  A.  Watts,  Mr  Wiujax  Kennedy,  Mr  Thomas 
Aran,  Mr  Charles  Swain,  and  Mr  T.  K.  Hervet. 
The  late  Mr  John  Majux>lm  may  be  added  to  this 
series.  From  a  scarcely  less  extensive  list  of  female 
poetesses,  may  be  selected  the  names  of  Eliza  Cook, 
Ladt  Emmeline  Wortlbt,  MrsUembt  Coleridge, 
and  Mrs  Brooke. 

Joan  qf  Arc. 
[From  Bterling's  Poema.] 

Faithful  maiden,  gentle  heart ! 
Thus  our  thoughts  of  grief  depart ; 
Vanishes  the  ]3ace  of  death  ; 
Sounds  no  more  thy  paiiif\il  breath ; 
O'er  the  unbloody  stream  of  Meuse 
Melt  the  silent  evening  dews, 
And  along  the  banks  of  Loire 
Rides  no  more  the  armed  destroyer. 
But  thy  native  waters  flow 
Throush  a  land  unnamed  below. 
And  thy  woods  their  verdure  wave 
In  the  vale  beyond  the  grave. 
Where  the  deep-dyed  western  sky 
Looks  on  all  with  tranqail  eye. 
And  on  distant  dateless  hills 
Each  high  peak  with  radiance  fills. 
There  amid  the  oak-tree  shadow. 
And  o'er  all'the  beech-crowned  meadow, 
Those  for  whom  the  earth  must  mourn, 
In  their  peaceful  joy  sojourn. 
Joined  with  Fame's  selected  few, 
Those  whom  Rumour  never  knew. 
But  no  lens  to  Conscience  true : 
Each  grave  prophet  soul  sublime. 
Pyramids  of  elder  Time ; 
Bards  with  hidden  fire  possessed. 
Flashing  from  a  wo-wom  breast ; 
Builders  of  man's  better  lot. 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledged  not. 
Now  with  strength  appeased  and  pure, 
Feel  whate'er  they  loyed  is  sure. 
These  and  such  as  these  the  train. 
Sanctified  by  former  pain, 
'Mid  those  softest  yellow  rays 
Sphered  afar  from  mortal  praise ; 
Peasant,  matron,  monarch,  child. 
Saint  undaunted,  hero  mild, 
Sage  whom  pride  has  ne'er  beguiled : 
And  with  them  the  Champion«maid 
Dwells  in  that  serenest  glade ; 
Danger,  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Touch  her  life's  unearthly  diore ; 
Gentle  sounds  that  will  not  cease. 
Breathe  but  peace,  and  ever  peace ; 
While  above  the  immortal  trees 
Michael  and  his  host  she  sees 
Clad  in  diamond  panoplies ; 
And  more  near,  in  tenderer  light. 
Honoured  Catherine,  Margaret  bright, 
Agnes,  whom  her  loosened  hair 
Robes  like  woven  amber  air— 
Sisters  of  her  childhood  come 
To  her  last  ete^al  home. 


The  Men  of  Old. 
[From  Miloes'S  Poeou.] 

I  know  not  that  the  men  of  old 

Were  better  than  men  now. 
Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold. 

Of  more  ingenuous  brow : 
I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for  force 

A  ghost  of  time  to  raise. 
As  if  they  thus  could  check  the  course 

Of  these  appointed  days. 

Still  is  it  true,  and  over  true. 

That  I  delight  to  close 
This  book  of  life  self-wise  and  new. 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 
On  all  that  humble  happiness 

The  world  has  since  foregone — 
The  daylight  of  oontentedness 

That  on  those  fsoes  shone  I 

With  rights,  though  not  too  closely  scannad, 

Enjoyed,  as  far  as  known — 
With  will,  by  no  reverse  unmanned— 

With  pulse  of  even  tone — 
They  from  to-day  and  from  to-night 

Expected  nothing  more. 
Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 

Had  proffered  them  before. 

To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 

Of  duties  to  be  done, 
A  game  where  each  man  took  his  part, 

A  race  where  all  must  run ; 
A  battle  whose  great  scheme  and  scope 

They  little  oued  to  know, 
Content,  as  men  at  arms,  to  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

Man  now  his  virtue's  diadem 

Puts  on,  and  proudly  wears — 
Orcat  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them. 

Like  instincts  unawares : 
Blending  their  souls'  sublimest  needs 

With  tasks  of  every  day. 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds, 

Ab  noble  boys  at  play. 

•  •  • 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him. 

Lie  close  about  his  feet, 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet : 
For  flowers  that  grow  our  hands  beneath 

We  struggle  and  aspire — 
Our  hearts  must  die,  except  they  breathe 

The  air  of  fresh  desire. 

But,  brothers,  who  up  reason's  hill 

Advance  with  hopeful  cheer — 
O !  loiter  not,  those  heights  are  chill. 

As  chill  as  they  are  clear ; 
And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gase. 

The  loftier  that  ye  go, 
Remembering  distance  leaves  a  haze 

On  all  that  lies  below. 

The  I/mg'^tgo. 
[From  tbe  same.} 

On  that  deep-retiring  shore 

Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie. 
Where  the  passion-waves  of  yore 

Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high : 
Sorrows  that  are  sorrows  still 

Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  wo ; 
Nothing's  altogether  ill 

In  the  griefs  of  Long-ago. 
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Tombs  whero  lonely  love  lepinea, 

Ghastlj  tenements  of  tean. 
Wear  the  look  of  hAppj  shrines 

Through  the  golden  mist  of  yean : 
Death,  to  those  who  trust  in  good. 

Vindicates  his  hardest  blow ; 
Oh !  we  would  not,  if  we  could, 

Wake  the  sleep  of  Long-ago  I 

Though  the  doom  of  swift  decay 

Shocks  the  soul  where  life  is  strong, 
Though  for  frailer  hearts  the  day 

Lingers  sad  and  overlong — 
Still  the  weight  will  find  a  leaven, 

Still  the  spoiler's  hand  is  slow. 
While  the  future  has  its  heaven. 

And  the  past  its  Long-ago. 

The  AutwiHn  Leaf, 

[From  the  '  Hope  of  the  World,  and  other  PoemB/  by 
Charles  Mackay.] 
Pauyre  feullle  deesechde !  ot  vae-tu  J—AmoMU, 
Poor  autumn  leaf !  down  floating 
Upon  the  blustering  gale ; 
Tom  from  thy  bough. 
Where  goest  now. 
Withered,  and  shrunk,  and  pale  ? 

'  I  go,  thou  sad  inquirer, 
As  list  the  winds  to  blow, 

Sear,  sapless,  lost. 

And  tempest-tost, 
I  go  where  all  things  go. 

The  rude  winds  bear  me  onward 

As  suiteth  them,  not  me, 
O'er  dale,  o'er  hill. 
Through  good,  through  ill. 

As  destiny  bears  thee. 

What  though  for  me  one  summer. 
And  threescore  for  thy  breath — 
I  live  my  span, 
Thou  thine,  poor  man ! 
And  then  adown  to  death ! 

And  thus  we  go  together ; 
For  lofty  as  thy  lot, 

And  lowly  mine. 

My  fate  is  thine. 
To  die  and  be  forgot !' 

[The  Parting  of  Lovers,'] 
[From  *  The  Balamandrine/  by  Charles  Mackay.] 
Now,  from  his  eastern  couch,  the  sun, 

Erewhile  in  cloud  and  yapour  hidden. 
Hose  in  his  robes  of  gloiy  dight ; 
And  skywards,  to  salute  his  light, 

Upsprang  a  choir,  unbidden, 
Of  joyous  larks,  that,  as  they  shook 

The  dewdrops  from  their  russet  pinions, 
Pealed  forth  a  hymn  so  glad  and  clear, 
That  darkness  might  have  paused  to  hear 

(Pale  sentinel  on  mom's  dominions), 
And  enyied  her  the  flood  of  song 
Those  happy  minstrels  poured  along. 

The  loycrs  listened.    Earth  and  heaven 

Seemed  pleased  alike  to  hear  the  strain ; 
And  Gilbert,  in  that  genial  hour, 

Foigot  his  momentary  pain : 
'  Happy,'  said  he, '  beloyed  maid, 

Our  lives  might  flow  'mid  scenes  like  this ; 
Still  eye  might  bring  us  dreams  of  joy, 

And  mom  awaken  us  to  bliss. 
I  could  forgive  thy  jealous  brother ; 

And  Mora's  quiet  shades  might  be 
Bleiwed  with  the  love  of  one  another, 

A  Paradise  to  thee  and  me. 


Yes,  Peace  and  Love  might  build  a  neat 

For  us  amid  these  yales  serene. 
And  Truth  should  be  our  constant  guest 

Among  these  pleasant  wild-woods  green. 
My  heart  should  neyer  nurse  again 

The  onoe  fond  dreams  of  young  Ambition, 
And  Oloiy's  light  should  lure  in  yain. 

Lest  it  should  le^d  to  Love's  perdition ; 
Another  light  should  round  me  shine. 
Beloved,  from  those  eyes  of  thine !' 

'  Ah,  Gilbert !  happy  should  I  be 

This  hour  to  die,  lest  fate  reveal 
That  life  can  never  give  a  joy 

Such  as  the  joy  that  now  I  feel. 
Oh  I  happy !  happy !  now  to  die. 
And  go  before  thee  to  the  sky ; 
Losing,  maybe,  some  charm  of  life. 
But  yet  escaping  all  its  strife ; 
And,  watching  U>r  thy  soul  above, 
There  to  renew  more  perfect  love. 
Without  the  pain  and  tears  of  this — 
Eternal,  never  palling  bliss !' 

And  more  she  yet  would  say,  and  strives  to  sp«ak, 
But  warm,  fast  tears  begin  to  course  her  eheek, 
And  sobs  to  choke  her ;  so,  reclining  still 
Her  head  upon  his  breast,  she  weeps  her  fill : 
And  all  so  loyely  in  those  joyous  tears 
To  his  impassioned  eyes  the  maid  appears ; 
He  cannot  dry  them,  nor  one  word  essay 
To  soothe  such  sorrow  from  her  heart  away. 

At  last  she  lifts  her  drooping  head. 

And,  vrith  her  delicate  fingers,  daiihes 
The  tears  away  that  hang  like  pearls 

Upon  her  sofl  eyes'  silken  lashes : 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  take  their  way 

O'er  the  green  meadows  gemmed  with  dew, 
And  up  the  hill,  and  through  the  wood. 

And  by  the  streamlet,  bright  and  blue. 
And  sit  them  down  upon  a  stone 
With  mantling  mosses  overgrown. 

That  stands  beside  her  cottage  door, 
And  oft  repeat, 
W*'hen  next  they  meet. 

That  time  shall  never  part  them  more. 

He's  gone !  Ah  no!  he  lingers  yet. 
And  all  her  sorrow,  who  con  tell ! 

As  gazing  on  her  face  he  takes 
His  last  and  passionate  farewell ! 

'  One  kiss !'  said  he, '  and  I  depart 

With  thy  dear  image  in  my  heart : 

One  more— to  soothe  a  lover's  pain, 

And  think  of  till  I  come  again  ! 

One  more.'    Their  red  lips  meet  and  tremble, 

And  she,  unskilful  to  dissemble. 

Allows,  deep  blushing,  while  he  presses^, 

The  wannest  of  his  fond  caresses. 

The  Pixies  of  Devon. 

[By  N.  T.  Carrington.] 

[The  age  of  pixies,  like  that  of  chivalry,  is  Ronr.  Thm  !•, 
perhaps,  at  present,  acarody  a  house  which  they  are  reputed 
to  viait.  Even  the  fields  and  lanes  which  they  formexly  fiv> 
quentod  seem  to  he  nearly  forsaken.  Their  miiido  is  nuvly 
heard;  and  they  appear  to  have  forgotten  to  attend  their 
ancient  midnight  dance.— DnewV  (krwtaiU.'] 

They  are  flown, 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers,  wove 
In  Superstition's  web  when  Time  was  young. 
And  fondly  loved  and  cherished :  they  are  flown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science  I     ilills  and  vales. 
Mountains  and  moors  of  Devon,  ye  have  lost 
The  enchantments,  the  delights,  the  visions  all. 
The  elfin  visions  that  so  blesmKl  the  sight 
In  the  old  days  romantic.    Nought  is  heard, 
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Now,  in  the  leafy  world,  but  earthly  stndns — 
Voices,  yet  sweet,  of  breeze,  and  bird,  and  brook. 
And  waterfall ;  the  day  is  silent  else, 
And  night  is  straxtgely  mute !  the  hymnings  high — 
The  immortal  music,  men  of  ancient  times 
Heard  ravished  oft,  are  flown !    O  ye  hare  lost, 
Mountains,  and  moors,  and  meads,  the  radiant  throngs 
That  dwelt  in  your  green  solitudes,  and  filled 
The  air,  the  fields,  with  beauty  and  with  joy 
Intense ;  with  a  rich  mysteiy  that  awed 
The  mind,  and  flung  around  a  thousand  hearths 
DiTinest  tales,  that  through  the  enchanted  year 
Found  passionate  listeners ! 

The  very  streams 
Brightened  with  visitings  of  these  so  sweet 
Ethereal  creatures  I    They  were  seen  to  rise 
From  the  charmed  waters,  which  still  brighter  grew 
As  the  pomp  passed  to  land,  until  the  eye 
Scarce  bore  the  unearthly  gloiy.    Where  they  trod, 
Young  flowers,  but  not  of  this  world's  growth,  arose. 
And  fragrance,  as  of  amaranthine  bowers. 
Floated  upon  the  breeze.    And  mortal  eyes 
Looked  on  their  revels  all  the  luscious  night ; 
And,  unreproved,  upon  their  raTishing  forms 
Gazed  wistfully,  as  in  the  dance  th^  moved. 
Voluptuous  to  the  thrilling  touch  of  harp 
Elysian! 

And  by  gifted  eyes  were  seen 
Wonden — in  the  still  air ;  and  beings  bright 
And  beautiful,  more  beautiful  than  throng 
Fancy's  ecstatic  regions,  peopled  now 
The  sunbeam,  and  now  rode  upon  the  gale 
Of  the  sweet  summer  noon.    Anon  they  touched 
The  earth's  delighted  bosom,  and  the  glades 
Seemed  greener,  fairer — and  the  enraptured  woods 
Gave  a  ^lad  leafy  murmur — and  the  rills 
Leaped  m  the  ray  for  joy  ;  and  all  the  birds 
Threw  into  the  intoxicating  air  their  songs, 
All  soul.    The  vexy  archings  of  the  grove, 
Clad  in  cathedral  gloom  from  age  to  ige^ 
Lightened  with  living  splendours ;  and  the  flowers, 
Tinged  with  new  hues  and  lovelier,  upsprung 
By  millions  in  the  grass,  that  rustled  now 
To  gales  of  Araby  I 

The  seasons  came 
In  bloom  or  blight,  in  glory  or  in  shade ; 
The  shower  or  sunbeam  fell  or  glanced  as  pleased 
These  potent  elves.    They  steered  the  giant  cloud 
Through  heaven  at  will,  and  with  the  meteor  flash 
Came  down  in  death  or  sport ;  ay,  when  the  stonn 
Shook  the  old  woods,  they  rode,  on  rainbow  wings. 
The  tempest ;  and,  anon,  they  reined  its  rage 
In  its  fierce  mid  career.    But  ye  have  flown, 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers ! — flown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science,  and  the  hearths 
Of  Devon,  as  lags  the  disenchanted  year. 
Are  passionless  and  silent! 

Langtyne. 
[By  Delta—D.  M.  Moir.] 
Lanssyne ! — how  doth  the  word  come  back 
With  magic  meaning  to  the  heart. 
As  memory  roams  the  sunny  track. 
From  which  hope's  dreams  were  loath  to  part ! 
No  joy  like  by-past  joy  appears ; 
For  what  is  gone  we  fret  and  pine. 
Were  life  spun  out  a  thousand  years. 
It  could  not  match  Langsyne ! 

Langsyne ! — the  days  of  childhood  wann. 
When,  tottering  by  a  mother's  knee. 
Each  sight  and  sound  had  power  to  charm, 
And  hope  was  high,  and  thought  was  free. 
Langsyne  1 — the  merry  schoolboy  days — 
How  sweetly  then  life's  sun  did  shine ! 
Oh !  for  the  glorious  pranks  and  plays. 
The  raptures  of  Langsyne. 


Langsyne! — yes,  in  the  sound  I  hear 
The  rustling  of  the  summer  grove ; 
And  view  those  angel  features  near 
Which  first  awoke  the  heart  to  love. 
How  sweet  it  is  in  pensive  mood, 
At  windless  midnieht  to  recline. 
And  fill  the  raentu  solitude 
With  spectres  from  Langsyne ! 

Langsyne ! — ah,  where  are  they  who  shared 
With  us  its  pleasures  bright  and  blithe ! 
Kindly  with  some  hath  fortune  fared  ; 
And  some  have  bowed  beneath  the  scythe 
Of  death ;  while  others  scattered  far 
O'er  foreign  lands  at  fate  repine, 
Oft  wandering  forth,  'neath  twilight's  star. 
To  muse  on  dear  Langsyne! 

Langsyne ! — ^the  heart  can  never  be 
Again  so  full  of  guileless  truth  ; 
Langsyne ! — the  eyes  no  more  shall  see, 
Ah  no!  the  rainbow  hopes  of  youth. 
Lang83me ! — ^with  thee  resides  a  spell 
To  raise  the  spirit,  and  refine. 
Farewell! — ^there  can  be  no  farewell 
To  thee,  loved,  lost  Langsyne ! 

Com  Wappy. 
[By  the  aame.] 

[Cssa  Wappy  was  the  self-conferrod  pet  lume  of  an  infant 
son  of  the  poet,  snatched  away  after  a  very  brief  Ulnetm.] 

And  host  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home, 

Our  fond,  dear  boy — 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come. 

Where  life  is  joy  I 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth ; 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  death, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell. 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell 

When  thou  didst  die ; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee. 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfathomed  agony, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Thou  wert  a  vision  of  delight 

To  bless  us  given ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven : 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Even  less  thine  own  self  than  a  part 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 

Casa  W'appy ! 

Thy  bright  brief  day  knew  no  decline, 

'Twas  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine. 

Beloved  bov ! 
This  mom  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay. 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay. 
And  e'er  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride. 

Earth's  undefiled ; 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  died. 

Our  dear,  sweet  child! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 

Casa  Wappy ! 
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Do  what  I  may,  go  where  I  will. 

Thou  meet'Ht  m j  sight ; 
There  dost  thou  glide  bdbre  me  still — 

A  fonn  of  light  I 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek — 
I  see  thee  smile,  I  hear  thee  speak—- 
Till  oh !  my  heart  is  like  to  break, 

Casa  Wappyl 

Methinks  thou  smil'st  before  me  now, 

With  glance  of  stealth ; 
The  hair  tluown  back  from  Uiy  full  brow 

In  buoyant  health : 
I  see  thine  eyes*  deep  violet  light, 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  camationed  bright. 
Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  wlute, 

Casa  Wappyl 

The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall, 

Thy  bat,  thy  bow. 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  club  and  ball ; 

But  where  art  thou  t 
A  comer  holds  thine  empty  chair. 
Thy  playthings  idly  scattered  there, 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair, 

Casa  Wappyt 

Eyen  to  the  last  thy  every  word — 

To  glad,  to  grieve — 
Was  sweet  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer^s  eve ; 
In  outward  beauty  undecayed. 
Death  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade, 
And  like  the  rainbow  thou  didst  fade, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  mom*s  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills : 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
All,  to  the  wall-flower  and  wild  pea, 
Are  changed — ^we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Aud  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth. 
It  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seem, 

An  inward  birth : 
We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair ; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer ! 
All  day  we  miss  thee,  evcTvwhere, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go. 

In  life's  spring  bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  house  below. 

The  silent  tomb. 
But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree. 
The  cuckoo  and  '  the  busy  bee,' 
Return — ^but  with  them  bring  not  thee, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

'TIS  so ;  but  can  it  be  (while  flowers 

Revive  again) — 
Man's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  oun 

For  aye  remain  t 
Oh !  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  grave 
The  grass  renewed,  should  yearly  wave, 
Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  save  f— 

Casa  Wappyl 

It  cuinot  be :  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die, 
life  were  a  mockery.  Thought  were  wo. 

And  Truth  a  lie ; 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain, 
Religion  frenzy,  Virtue  v^n. 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 

Casa  Wappy  I 


Then  be  to  us,  O  dear,  lost  child  t 

With  beam  of  love, 
A  star,  death's  uncongenial  wild 

Smiling  above ; 
Soon,  soon  thy  little  feet  have  trod 
The  skyward  path,  the  seraph's  road. 
That  led  thee  back  from  man  to  God, 

Casa  Wappyl 

Yet  'tis  sweet  balm  to  our  despair. 

Fond,  fairest  boy. 
That  heaven  is  God's,  and  thou  art  there. 

With  him  in  joy : 
There  past  are  death  and  all  its  woes. 
There  beauty's  stream  for  ever  flows. 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Farewell,  then-^for  a  while,  farewell — 

Pride  of  my  heart! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell, 

Thus  torn  apart : 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee : 
And,  dark  howe'er  life's  night  may  be, 
Beyond  the  grave  111  meet  with  thee, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Ten  Tears  Ago, 

[By  Alario  A.  Watta] 

That  time  is  pant. 
And  all  Its  aohiog  joys  are  now  no  umho. 
And  sU  its  dizsy  raptures !    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur.    Other  gifts 
Have  followed  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe. 
Abundant  reoompenso.— TTordncoitA. 

Ten  years  ago,  ten  years  ago. 

Life  was  to  us  a  faiiy  scene ; 
And  the  keen  blasts  oi  worldly  wo 

Had  seared  not  then  its  patnway  green. 
Youth  and  its  thousand  dreams  were  ours. 

Feelings  we  ne'er  can  know  again  ; 
Unwithexed  hopes,  unwasted  powers. 

And  frames  unworn  by  mortal  pain : 
Such  was  the  bright  and  genial  flow 
Of  life  with  us — ten  years  ago ! 

Time  has  not  blanched  a  single  hair 

That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  now; 
Nor  hath  the  cankering  touch  of  care 

Left  even  one  furrow  on  thy  brow. 
Thine  eyes  are  blue  as  when  we  met. 

In  love's  deep  truth,  in  earlier  years ; 
Thy  cheek  of  rose  is  blooming  yet. 

Though  sometimes  stained  by  secret  tears ; 
But  where,  oh  !  where's  the  spirit's  glow. 
That  shone  through  all — ten  years  ago ! 

I,  too,  am  changed — I  scarce  know  why — 

Can  feel  each  flagging  pulse  decay ; 
And  youth  and  health,  and  visions  high. 

Melt  like  a  wreath  of  snow  away ; 
Time  cannot  sure  have  wrought  the  ill ; 

Though  worn  in  this  world's  sickening  strife. 
In  soul  and  form,  I  linger  still 

In  the  first  summer  month  of  life ; 
Yet  journey  on  my  path  below, 
Oh !  how  unlike— ten  years  ago ! 

But  look  not  thus  :  I  would  not  give 

The  wreck  of  hopes  that  thou  must  ahare, 
To  bid  those  joyous  hours  revive 

When  all  around  me  seemed  so  fair. 
We've  wandered  on  in  sunny  weather. 

When  winds  were  low,  and  flowers  in  bloom. 
And  hand  in  hand  have  kept  together. 

And  still  will  keep,  'mid  storm  and  gloom; 
Endeared  by  ties  we  could  not  know 
When  life  was  young— ten  years  ago! 
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Hm  fortune  frowned !    Her  frowna  were  Tain, 

For  hearts  like  oun  she  could  not  chill ; 
Have  friends  proved  false  ?  Their  lore  might  wane, 

But  ours  grew  fonder,  firmer  still. 
Twin  barks  on  this  world's  changing  waye. 

Steadfast  in  calms,  in  tempests  tried ; 
In  concert  still  our  fate  well  brave, 

Together  cleave  life's  fitful  tide ; 
Nor  mourn,  whatever  winds  may  blow. 
Youth's  first  wild  dreams — ^ten  yean  ago  I 

Haye  we  not  knelt  beside  his  bed. 

And  watched  our  first-bom  blossom  die  f 
Hoped,  till  the  shade  of  hope  had  fied. 

Then  wept  till  feeling's  fount  was  diyf 
Was  it  not  sweet,  in  that  dark  hour, 

To  think,  'mid  mutual  tears  and  sighs. 
Our  bud  had  left  its  earthly  bower. 

And  burst  to  bloom  in  Paradise  t 
What  to  the  thought  that  soothed  that  wo 
Were  heartless  joys — ten  years  ago  \ 

Yes,  it  is  sweet,  when  heaven  is  bright. 

To  share  its  sunny  beams  with  thee ; 
But  sweeter  far,  *mid  clouds  and  blight. 

To  have  thee  near  to  weep  with  me. 
Then  diy  those  tears — though  something  changed 

From  what  we  were  in  earlier  youth. 
Time,  that  hath  hopes  and  friends  estranged. 

Hath  left  us  love  in  all  its  truth  ; 
Sweet  feelings  we  would  not  forego 
For  life's  best  joys — ten  years  ago. 


Mtf  Mather* »  Oravt, 
{By  Thomss  Alxd.] 

0  rise  and  sit  in  soil  attire. 

Wait  but  to  know  my  soul's  desire! 
I'd  call  thee  back  to  days  of  strife. 
To  wrap  my  soul  around  thy  life  1 
Ask  thou  this  heart  for  monument. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content. 

A  crown  of  brightest  stars  to  thee  f 
How  did  thy  spirit  wait  for  me, 
And  nurse  thy  waning  light,  in  faith 
That  I  would  stand  'twixt  thee  and  death ; 
Then  tarry  on  thy  bowiug  shore. 
Till  I  have  asked  thy  sorrows  o^er. 

1  came  not — and  I  cry  to  save 

Thy  life  from  out  the  oblivious  grave. 
One  day ;  that  I  may  well  decliure. 
How  I  have  thought  of  all  thy  care. 
And  love  thee  more  than  I  have  done ; 
And  make  thy  day  with  gladness  run. 

I'd  tell  thee  where  my  youth  hath  been ; 
Of  perils  past — of  glories  seen : 
rd  speak  of  all  my  youth  hath  done — 
And  ask  of  things,  to  choose  and  shun ; 
And  smile  at  all  thy  needless  fears, 
But  bow  before  thy  solemn  tears. 

Come,  walk  with  me,  and  see  fair  earth. 
The  ways  of  men,  and  join  their  mirth  I 
Sleep  on — for  mirth  is  now  a  jest ; 
Nor  dare  I  call  thee  from  thy  rest ; 
Well  bast  thou  done  thjr  worldly  task ; 
Thy  mouth  hath  nouj^t  of  me  to  ask ! 

Men  wonder  till  I  pass  away — 
They  think  not  but  of  useless  clay : 
Alas  I  for  age,  this  memory  1 
But  I  have  other  thoughts  of  thee ; 
And  I  would  wade  thy  dusty  grave, 
To  kill  the  head  I  cannot  save. 


0  life  and  power !  that  I  might  see 
Thy  visage  swelling  to  be  free! 

Come  near,  0  burst  that  earthly  cloud, 
And  meet  my  visage  lowly  bowed. 
Alas  1 — in  corded  stifiness  pent. 
Darkly  I  guess  thy  lineament 

1  might  have  lived,  and  thou  on  earth. 
And  been  to  thee  like  stranger's  birth-— 
Thou  feeble  thing  of  eld !  but  gone^, 

I  feel  as  in  the  world  alone. 

The  wind  that  lifts  the  streaming  tree — 

The  skies  seem  cold,  and  new  to  me. 

I  feel  a  hand  untwist  the  chain. 

Of  mother's  love,  with  strange  cold  pain 

From  round  my  heart :  this  bosom's  bare. 

And  less  than  wonted  life  is  there. 

O,  well  may  flow  these  tears  of  strife. 

O'er  broken  fountains  of  my  life ; 

Because  my  life  of  thee  was  part. 

And  decked  with  blood-drops  of  thy  heart : 

I  was  the  channel  of  thy  love. 

Where  more  than  half  thy  soul  did  move : 

How  strange,  yet  just  o'er  me  thy  claim. 

Thou  aged  head !  my  life  and  name. 

Because  I  know  there  is  not  one 
To  think  of  me  as  thou  hast  done 
From  mom  till  starlight,  year  by  year : 
From  me  thy  smile  repaid  thy  tear ; 
And  fean  for  me— and  no  reproof. 
When  once  I  dared  to  stand  aloof. 

My  punishment — ^thai  I  was  far 
When  God  unloosed  th^  weary  star: 
My  name  was  in  thy  faintest  breath. 
And  I  was  in  thy  dream  of  death : 
And  well  I  know  what  raised  thy  head. 
When  came  the  mourner's  muffled  tread. 

Alas  I  I  cannot  tell  thee  now, 
I  could  not  come  to  bind  thy  brow : 
And  wealth  is  late,  nor  aught  I've  won. 
Were  worth  to  hear  thee  call  thy  son. 
In  that  dark  hour  when  bands  remove. 
And  none  are  named  but  names  of  love. 

Alas  for  me !  that  hour  is  old. 

My  hands,  for  this,  shall  miss  their  hold : 

For  thee — ^no  spring,  nor  silver  rain 

Unbutton  thy  dark  grave  again. 

No  sparrow  on  the  sunny  thatch 

Shall  chirp  for  thee  her  lonely  watch. 

Yet,  sweet  thy  rest  from  mortal  strife. 
And  crael  cares  that  spanned  thy  life ! 
Tiim  to  thy  God — and  blame  thy  son — 
To  give  thee  more  than  I  have  done. 
Thou  God,  with  joy  beyond  all  yean. 
Fill  high  the  duumeU  of  her  tean. 

Thou  carest  not  now  for  soft  attire. 
Yet  wilt  thou  hear  my  last  desire ; 
For  earth  I  dare  not  call  thee  more ; 
But  speak  from  off  thy  awful  shore— 
O  ask  this  heart  for  monument, 
And  mine  shall  be  a  laige  content. 

Tkt  Death  of  the  Warrior  King, 
[By  Charles  Swain.] 

There  are  noble  heads  bowed  down  and  pale. 

Deep  sounds  of  wo  arise. 
And  tean  flow  fast  around  the  couch 

Where  a  wounded  warrior  lies ; 
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The  hue  of  death  is  g&thermg  dark 

Upon  hb  lofty  brow, 
And  the  arm  of  might  and  valour  falls, 

Weak  as  an  infant's  noir. 

I  saw  him  'mid  the  battling  hosts, 

Like  a  bright  and  leading  star. 
Where  banner,  helm,  and  falchion  gleamed, 

And  flew  the  bolts  of  war. 
When,  in  his  plenitude  of  power 

He  trod  the  Holy  Land, 
I  saw  the  routed  Saracens 

Flee  from  hid  blood-dark  brand. 

I  saw  him  in  the  banquet  hour 

Forsake  the  festive  throng, 
To  seek  his  favourite  minstrel's  haunt. 

And  give  his  soul  to  song ; 
For  deiffly  as  he  loved  renown. 

He  loved  that  spell-wrought  strain 
Which  bade  the  brave  of  perished  days 

Light  conquest's  torch  again. 

Then  seemed  the  bard  to  cope  with  Time, 

And  triumph  o'er  his  doom — 
Another  world  in  freshness  burst 

Oblivion's  mighty  tomb! 
Again  the  hardy  Britons  rushed 

Like  lions  to  the  fight, 
While  horse  and  foot — helm,  shield,  and  lance. 

Swept  by  his  visioned  sight! 

But  battle  shout  and  waving  plume, 

The  drum's  heart-stirring  beat. 
The  glittering  pomp  of  prosperous  war. 

The  rush  of  million  feet. 
The  magic  of  the  minstrel's  song. 

Which  told  of  victories  o'er, 
Are  siehts  and  sounds  the  dying  king 

Shall  see — shall  hear  no  more ! 

It  was  the  hour  of  deep  midnight, 

In  the  dim  and  quiet  sky. 
When,  with  sable  cloak  and  'broidered  pall, 

A  funeral  train  swept  by ; 
Dull  and  sad  fell  the  torches'  glare 

On  many  a  stately  crest — 
They  bore  the  noble  warrior  king 

To  his  last  dark  home  of  rest. 


The  Convict  Ship, 

[By  T.  K.  Hervey.] 

Mom  on  the  waters !  and,  purple  and  bright. 

Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flushing  of  light ; 

O'er  the  glad  waves,  like  a  child  of  the  sun. 

See  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on ; 

Full  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail, 

And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  the  gale ; 

The  winds  come  around  her,  in  murmur  and  song. 

And  the  surges  rejoice  as  they  bear  her  along : 

See  !  she  looks  up  to  the  golden-edged  clouds, 

And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  the  shrouds : 

Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray, 

Over  the  waters — away,  and  away ! 

Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth,  ere  they  part, 

Passing  away,  like  a  dream  of  the  heart  I 

Who — as  the  beautiful  pageant  sweeps  by, 

Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high — 

Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  glow. 

Oh !  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  below! 

Night  on  the  waves! — and  the  moon  is  on  high. 
Hung,  like  a  gem,  on  the  brow  of  the  sky. 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might. 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light ! 


Look  to  the  waters ! — asleep  on  their  breast. 
Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  island  of  rest  I 
Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main. 
Like  a  heart-cherished  home  on  some  desolate  plain ! 
Who — as  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light. 
Spreading  her  wings  on  the  bosom  of  night, 
Alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the  sky, 
A  phantom  of  beauty—could  deem  with  a  sigh. 
That  so  lovely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin. 
And  that  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bursting  within  f 
Who,  as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding, 
Remembers  that  wave  after  wave  is  dividing 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever. 
Hearts  which  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever! 
Or  deems  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  wave. 
The  deathbed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit's  gmvef 

'TIS  thus  with  our  life,  while  it  passes  along. 

Like  a  vessel  at  sea,  amidst  sunshine  and  song! 

Gaily  we  glide,  in  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  canvass  unfurled  ; 

All  gladness  and  glory,  to  wandering  eyes. 

Yet  chartered  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sighs : 

Fading  and  fsAae  is  the  aspect  it  wean, 

As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  our  tears  ; 

And  the  withering  thoughts  which  the  world  cannot 

know. 
Like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  burning  below  ; 
Whilst  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore. 
Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vanished  and 

o'er. 


Prayer, 
[By  W.  Beckford,  author  of '  Yathek.*] 

Like  the  low  murmur  of  the  secret  stream, 
Which  through  dark  alders  winds  its  shaded  way. 

My  suppliant  voice  is  heard:  Ah!  do  not  deem 
That  on  vain  toys  I  throw  my  hours  away. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  forest  vale. 
On  the  wild  mountain,  on  the  verdant  sod. 

Where  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  mom  prevail, 
I  wander  lonely,  communing  with  God. 

When  the  faint  sickness  of  a  wounded  heart 
Creeps  in  cold  shudderings  through  my  sinking 
frame, 

I  turn  to  thee — that  holy  peace  impart. 
Which  soothes  the  invokers  of  thy  awful  name ! 

0  all-pervading  Spirit !  sacred  beam  I 
Parent  of  life  and  light !  Eternal  Power ! 

Grant  me  through  obvious  clouds  one  transient  gl 
Of  thy  bright  essence  in  my  dying  hour ! 


Sonnet  written  on  the  Buriat-ground  of  hie  Aneeaton, 
[By  Walter  Patenon.] 

Never,  0  never  on  this  sacred  ground 
Can  I  let  fall  my  eye,  but  it  will  gaze. 
As  if  no  power  again  its  beam  could  raise. 

To  look  on  aught  above,  or  all  around ; 

And  aye  upon  the  greenest,  oldest  mound, 
That  lies  on  those  who  lived  in  earliest  days. 
To  me  the  most  unknown,  it  most  delays, 

With  strongest  spell  of  strange  enchantment  bound. 

Sure  not  for  those  whom  I  did  never  Imow 
Can  I  let  fall  so  big  and  sad  a  tear. 

No,  'tis  the  foretaste  of  a  future  wo ; 
The  oldest  grave  receives  the  soonest  bier: 

It  is  not  for  the  dead  my  tears  do  flow. 
But  for  the  living  that  must  soon  lie  here. 
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Ode  on  (he  Duke  of  WeUingUm^  1814. 

[By  John  Wflaon  Craker.] 

Victor  of  AMave'd  orient  plain, 
Victor  of  all  the  field/i  of  Spain, 
Victor  of  France's  despot  reign, 

Thy  task  of  glory  done  I 
Welcome  I  from  dangers  greatly  dared  ; 
From  triumphs  with  the  Tanquished  shared ; 
From  nations  saved,  and  nations  spared ; 

Unconquered  Wellington ! 

Unconquered !  yet  thy  honours  claim 
A  nobler  than  a  conqueror's  name : 
At  the  red  wreaths  of  guilty  fame 

Thy  generous  soul  had  blushed : 
The  blM)d — ^the  tears  the  world  has  shed — 
The  throngs  of  mourners — spiles  of  dead — 
The  grief — the  guilt — are  on  his  head, 

The  tyrant  thou  hast  crushed. 

Thine  was  the  sword  which  Justice  draws  ; 
Thine  was  the  pure  and  generous  cause. 
Of  holy  rites  and  human  laws, 

The  impious  thrall  to  burst ; 
And  thou  wast  destined  for  thy  parti 
The  nobletft  mind,  the  firmest  heart — 
Artless — but  in  the  warrior's  art — 

And  in  that  art  the  first. 

And  we,  who  in  the  eastern  skies' 
Beheld  thy  sun  of  glorv  rise. 
Still  follow  with  ezultmg  eyes 

His  proud  meridian  height. 
Late,  on  thy  grateful  country's  breast. 
Late  may  that  sun  descend  to  rest. 
Beaming  through  all  the  golden  west 

The  memory  of  his  light. 

\Tht  NoTcmher  Fog  of  IxmdonJl 

[By  Hemy  LuttreL] 

First,  at  the  dawn  of  lingering  day. 
It  rises  of  an  ashy  gray ; 
Then  deepening  with  a  sordid  stain 
Of  yellow,  like  a  lion's  mane. 
Vapour  importunate  and  dense, 
It  wars  at  once  with  erery  sense. 
The  ears  escape  not.    All  around 
Returns  a  dull  unwonted  sound. 
Loath  to  stand  still,  afraid  to  stir. 
The  chilled  and  puzzled  patfsenger. 
Oft  blundering  from  the  payement,  fails 
To  feel  his  way  along  the  rails ; 
Or  at  the  crossings,  in  the  roll 
Of  eyery  carnage  d[read8  the  pole. 
Scarce  an  eclipse,  with  pall  so  dun. 
Blots  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  sun. 
But  soon  a  thicker,  darker  cloak 
Wraps  all  the  town,  behold,  in  smoke. 
Which  steam-compelling  trade  disgorges 
From  all  her  furnaces  and  forges 
In  pitchy  clouds,  too  dense  to  rise. 
Descends  rejected  from  the  skies ; 
Till  struggling  day,  extinguished  quite. 
At  noon  gives  place  to  candle-light. 
O  Chemistry,  attractive  maid^ 
Descend,  in  pity,  to  our  aid  : 
Come  with  thy  all-pervading  gases. 
Thy  crucibles,  retorts,  and  glasses. 
Thy  fearful  energies  and  wonders. 
Thy  dazzling  lights  and  mimic  thunders ; 
Let  Carbon  in  thy  train  be  seen, 
Dark  Azote  and  fair  Oxygen, 
And  Wollaston  and  Davy  ;^iide 
The  car  that  bears  thee  at  thy  side. 


If  any  power  can,  any  how. 
Abate  these  nuisances,  'tis  thou ; 
And  see,  to  aid  thee  in  the  blow. 
The  bill  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
0  join  (success  a  thing  of  course  is) 
Thy  heavenly  to  his  mortal  forces; 
Mf^e  all  chimneys  chew  the  cud 
Like  hungry  cows,  as  chimneys  should  I 
And  since  tis  only  smoke  we  draw 
Within  our  lungs  at  common  law, 
Into  their  thirsty  tubes  be  sent 
Fresh  air,  by  act  of  parliament. 

In  this  period  many  translations  from  classic  and 
foreign  poets  haye  appeared*  at  tlie  head  of  which 
stands  the  yersion  of  Dante  by  the  Rsy.  H.  F.  Cart 
— uniyersally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
felicitoiis  attempts  eyer  made  to  transfuse  the  spirit 
and  conceptions  of  a  great  poet  into  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  third  edition  of  this  translation  was  published 
in  1831.  Versions  of  Homer,  the  Georgics  of  Vir- 
gil, and  the  Oberon  of  the  German  poet  Wicland,  have 
been  published  by  William  Sothebt,  whose  original 
poems  haye  already  been  noticed.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  have  been  well  translated,  with  all  their 
quaint  drollery  and  sarcasm,  by  Mr  Mitchell,  late 
fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  college,  Cambridge.  Lord 
Strangtord  has  given  translations  from  the  Portu- 
guese poetCarooens ;  andI)R  John  Bowring,  speci- 
mens of  Russian,  I>utch,  ancient  Spanish,  Polish, 
Servian,  and  Hungarian  poetry.  A  good  translation 
of  Tasso  has  been  giycn  by  J.  H.  Wiffen,  and  of 
Ariosto  by  Mr  Stewart  Rose.  Lord  Francis 
Egerton,  Mr  Blackik,  and  others,  have  translated 
the  Faust  of  Goethe ;  and  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  German  language  in  England  has  led  to  the 
translation  of  various  iroaginatiye  and  critical  Ger- 
man works  in  prose.  Mr  J.  G.  Loc&hart*8  trans- 
lation of  Spanish  ballads  has  enriched  our  lyrical 
poetry  with  some  romantic  songs.  Tlie  ballads  of 
Spain,  like  those  of  Scotluid,  are  eminently  national 
in  character  and  feeling,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
strong  passions  and  chivalrous  imagination  of  her 
once  high-spirited  people. 


SCOTTISH    POETS. 
ROBERT  BURNS. 

After  the  publication  of  Fergusson's  poems,  in  a 
collected  shape,  in  1773,  there  was  an  interval  of 
about  thirteen  years,  daring  which  no  writer  of 
eminence  arose  in  Scotland  who  attempted  to  excel 
in  the  natiye  language  of  the  country.  The  in- 
tellectual taste  of  the  capital  ran  strongly  in  favour 
of  metaphysical  and  critical  studies ;  but  the  Doric 
muse  was  still  beard  in  the  rural  districts  linked  to 
some  popular  air,  some  local  occurrence  or  favourite 
spot,  and  was  much  cherished  by  the  lower  and 
I  middling  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  summer 
';  of  1786,  Robert  Burns,  the  Shakspeare  of  Scot- 
j  land,  issued  his  first  yolume  from  the  obscure 
press  of  Kilmarnock,  and  its  influence  was  imme- 
diately felt,  and  is  still  operating  on  the  whole  ima- 
ginative literature  of  the  kingdom.*     Burns  was 

*  The  edition  oonsMod  of  60O  oopioL  A  wcond  wu  pub- 
j  Itiihed  in  Edinburgh  in  April  1787,  no  lew  than  8800  oopim 
;  being  rabMnibed  for  by  1500  individuaU.  Afl«r  hla  unexiun* 
I  pled  popularity  in  Edinburgh,  Buma  took  ilia  farm  of  KUi»- 
•  land,  noar  Dumfriea,  married  hln  *  bonny  Jean,'  and  entered 
I  upon  his  newoooupatlon  at  Whitsunday  1788.  lie  had  obtained 
I  an  appointment  9m  an  ezciaemaa,  but  the  duties  of  this  office, 
I  and  his  own  convivial  habits,  interfered  with  his  management 
I  of  the  farm,  and  he  was  glad  to  abandon  It.  In  1791  he  rvmoved 
,  to  the  town  of  Dumfries,  subsisting  cntixvly  on  his  aitiuitkm  in 
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infinitely  more  diyenifled,  indudinir  a  varied  and 
romantic  landscape,  the  customs  and  superstitions 
of  his  country,  the  delights  of  good  fellowship  and 
boon  society,  the  aspirations  of  youthful  ambition, 
and,  aboye  all,  the  emotions  of  love,  which  he  de- 
picted with  such  mingled  ferrour  and  delicacy. 
This  ecstacy  of  passion  was  unknown  to  the  author 
of  the  Task.  Nor  could  the  latter  have  conceived 
anything  so  truly  poetical  as  the  image  of  Coila, 
the  tutelar  genius  and  inspirer  of  the  peasant  youth 
in  his  day-built  hut,  where  his  heart  and  fancy 
overflowed  with  love  and  poetry.  Cowper  read  and 
appreciated  Bums,  and  we  can  picture  liis  astonish- 
ment and  delight  on  perusing  such  strains  as  Coila's 
address : — 

'  With  future  hope  I  oft  would  gaze 

Fond  on  thy  little  early  ways, 

Thy  rudely  carolled,  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays. 

Of  other  times. 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drore  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  eartli 
Warm  dierished  every  flowret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  eveiy  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

Wlien  ripened  fields  and  azure  skies, 
Called  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  waUc. 


D> 


When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

^e  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  Hong, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 

I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  wajrs  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Become  thy  friends. 

Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show. 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe, 

With  Shenstone's  ui ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

Yet,  all  beneath  the  unrivalled  rose, 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

Though  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade. 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows 

Adown  the  glade. 


Then  never  murmur  nor  repine  ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine. 

Nor  king's  r^ard. 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine, 

A  rustic  bard« 

To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one— 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan  ; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  man, 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

Will  all  protect. 

And  wear  thou  this' — she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 
The  polished  leaves,  and  berries  red. 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 

Bums  never  could  have  improved  upon  the  grace 
and  tenderness  of  this  romantic  vision — the  finest 
revelation  ever  made  of  the  hope  and  ambition  of  a 
youthful  poet  Greater  strength,  however,  he  an> 
doubtedly  acquired  with  the  experience  of  masbood. 
His  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  and  Brace's  Address,  are  the 
result  of  matured  powers ;  and  his  songs  erinoe  m. 
conscious  mastery  of  the  art  and  materiala  of  com- 
position. His  Vision  of  Liberty  at  Lincluden  is  m 
great  and  splendid  fragment  The  reflective  spirit 
evinced  in  his  early  episUes  is  found,  in  hia  Lioes 
Written  in  Friars'  Carse  Hermitage,  to  have  settled 
into  a  deep  vein  of  moral  philosophy,  dear  and 
tme  as  the  lines  of  Swift,  and  infomied  with  a 
higher  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Bums  abso- 
lutely fails  in  any  kind  of  composition,  except  in  his 
epigrams;  these  are  coarse  without  being  pointed 
or  entertaining.  Nature,  which  hiq^  lavished  cm  iiim 
such  powers  of  humour,  denied  him  wit 

In  reviewing  the  intellectual  career  of  tiie  poet» 
his  correspondence  must  not  be  overlooked.  Hia 
prose  style  .was  more  ambitious  than  that  of  hia 
poetry.  In  the  latter  he  followed  the  dictates  of 
nature,  warm  from  the  heart,  whereas  in  his  letteia 
he  aimed  at  being  sentimental,  peculiar,  and  striking  ; 
and  simplicity  was  sometimes  sacrificed  for  eOSscL, 
As  Johnson  considered  conversation  to  be  an  intei- 
lectual  arena,  wherein  every  man  was  bound  to  do 
Ills  best,  Burns  seems  to  have  regained  letter- writixi^ 
in  much  the  same  light,  and  to  have  considered  it 
necessary  at  times  to  dispUy  all  his  acquisitions  to 
amuse,  gratify,  or  astonish  his  patronising  corre- 
spondents.  Considerable  deductions  must,  therefore, 
l«  made  fh)m  liis  published  correspondence,  whether 
regarded  as  an  index  to  his  feelings  and  situatioo, 
or  as  models  of  the  epistolary  style.  In  subject,  be 
adapted  himself  too  much  to  the  character  and  tastes 
of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  and  in  <fyie,  he  was 
led  away  by  a  love  of  display.  A  tinge  of  pedantry 
and  assumption,  and  of  reckless  bravado,  was  thtis 
at  times  superinduced  upon  the  manly  and  thought- 
ful simplicity  of  his  natural  character,  which  sits  as 
awkwardly  upon  it  as  the  intrusion  of  Jove  or 
Danae   into   the  rural  songs  of  Allan  Ramsajr.* 

*  The  scraps  of  French  in  his  letters  to  Dr  Moore,  lCr» 
RiddcU,  &C.  have  an  unpleasant  effect  *  If  he  had  an  affecta- 
tion in  anything/  says  Dugald  Stewart, '  it  was  in  intndnelnc 
occasionally  [in  convenation]  a  word  or  phrase  fram  tli&t 
langungo.'  Campbell  makes  a  similar  statement,  and  xrUtcs 
the  following  anecdote :— *  One  of  his  friends,  who  carried  laim 
into  the  company  of  a  French  lady,  remarked,  with  surprisr, 
that  he  attempted  to  oonrene  with  her  in  bar  owa  tovrtan. 
Their  French,  however,  was  mutually  unintelUgible.  Aa  tn- 
as  Bums  could  make  hinuwlf  underatood,  he  unfortunaAa^ 
offended  tho  foreign  lady.    He  meant  to  tcU  bor  that  Ae 
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Boms'B  letters,  however,  are  valuable  as  memorials 
of  his  temperament  and  genios.  He  was  often  dis- 
tinct, forcible,  and  happj  in  expression — rich  in 
sallies  of  imagination  and  poetical  feeling — at  times 
deeply  pathetic  and  impressive.  He  lifts  the  veil 
from  the  miseries  of  his  latter  days  with  a  hand 
struggling  betwixt  pride  and  a  broken  spirit  His 
autobiography,  addressed  to  Dr  Moore,  written  when 
his  mind  was  salient  and  vigorous,  is  as  remarkable 
for  its  literary  talent  as  for  its  modest  independence 
and  dear  judgment ;  and  the  letters  to  Mrs  Dunlop 
(in  whom  he  had  entire  confidence,  and  whose  lady- 
like manners  and  high  principle  rebuked  his  wilder 
spirit)  are  all  characterised  by  sincerity  and  ele- 
gance. One  beautiful  letter  to  this  lady  we  are 
tempted  to  copy :  it  is  poetical  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  touches  with  exquisite  taste  on  the  mysterious 
union  between  external  nature  and  the  sjrmpathies 
and  emotions  of  the  human  frame : — 

*  Ellisland,  New- Tear- Daif  MonUngt  1789. 

This,  dear  madam,  is  a  morning  of  wishes,  and 
would  to  God  that  I  came  under  the  apostle  James's 
description! — the  prayer  of  a  righteous*  man  avcUleth 
nuich.  In  that  case,  madam,  you  should  welcome 
in  a  year  full  of  blessings :  everything  that  obstructs 
or  disturbs  tranquillity  and  self  enjo3nnicnt  should 
be  removed,  and  every  pleasure  that  frail  humanity 
can  taste  should  be  yours.  I  own  myself  so  little  a 
Presbyterian,  that  I  approve  of  set  times  and  sea- 
sons of  more  than  ordinary  acts  of  devotion,  for 
breaking  in  on  that  habituated  routine  of  life  and 
thought  which  is  so  apt  to  reduce  our  existence  to 
a  kind  of  instinct,  or  even  sometimes,  and  with 
some  minds,  to  a  state  very  little  better  than  mere 
machinery. 

This  day,  the  first  Sunday  of  May,  a  breezy, 
blue-skied  noon  some  time  about  the  beginning,  and 
a  hoary  morning  and  calm  sunny  day  about  the  end 
of  autumn ;  these,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  with 
me  a  kind  of  holiday. 

I  believe  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper  in  the 

charmfaig  penrai,  and  delightful  in  conversation,  but  expressed 
himself  80  as  to  appear  to  her  to  mean  that  she  was  fond  of 
speaking :  to  which  the  Gallic  dame  indignantly  replied,  that  it 
was  quite  as  common  for  poets  to  be  impertinent  as  for  women 
to  be  loquacious.'  The  friend  who  introduced  Bums  on  this 
occasion  (and  who  herself  related  the  anecdote  to  Mr  Camp- 
bell) was  Miss  Margaret  ChaLmcrs,  afterwards  Mrs  Lewis 
Hay,  who  died  in  1843.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  dissipated 
aristocracy  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  and  tlie  *  buckish  trades- 
men of  Edinburgh,*  left  any  part  of  tho  original  plainness  and 
•impUcity  of  his  manners.  Yet  his  learned  friends  saw  no 
change  in  the  proud  self-siutained  and  self-measuring  poet. 
Be  kept  his  ground,  and  he  asked  no  more.  *  A  somewhat 
dearer  knowledge  of  men's  affairs,  scarcely  of  their  charac- 
ters/ says  the  quaint  but  truo  and  Bcarchin:?  Thomas  Carlyle, 
*  this  winter  in  Edinburgh  did  afford  him ;  but  a  sharper  feel- 
ing of  Fortune's  unequal  arrangements  in  their  social  destiny 
it  also  left  with  him.  He  had  seen  the  gay  and  gorgeous 
arena,  in  which  the  powerful  are  bom  to  play  thoir  parts ; 
nay,  had  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  It ;  and  he  fdt  more 
bitterly  than  ever  that  here  he  was  but  a  looker-on,  and  had 
no  part  or  lot  in  that  splendid  game.  Prom  this  time  a  Jealous 
indignant  fear  of  social  degradation  takes  possession  of  him ; 
and  perverts,  so  far  as  aught  could  pervert,  his  private  con- 
tentment, and  his  feelings  towards  his  richer  fellows.  It  was 
clear  to  Bums  that  he  had  talent  enough  to  make  a  fortune, 
or  a  hundred  fortunes,  could  ho  but  have  rightly  willed  this. 
It  was  clear  also  that  be  willed  something  far  different,  and 
therefore  could  not  make  one.  Unhappy  it  was  that  he  had 
not  power  to  choose  the  one  and  reject  the  other,  but  must 
halt  for  ever  between  two  opinions,  two  objects :  making  ham- 
pered advancement  towards  either.  But  so  it  is  with  many 
men :  *'  we  long  for  the  merchandise,  yet  would  fain  keep  the 
price  :**  and  so  stand  chaffering  with  Pate,  in  vexatious  alter- 
cation, till  tho  night  come,  and  our  fair  is  ovor !' 


Spectator— the  Vision  of  Mirza — a  piece  that  struck 
my  young  fancy  before  I  was  capable  of  fixing  an 
idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables :  **  On  the  5th  day 
of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  my 
forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy,  after  having  washed 
myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I 
ascended  the  high  hill  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer." 

We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
substance  or  structure  of  our  souls,  so  cannot  ac- 
count for  those  seeming  caprices  in  them,  that  one 
should  be  particularly  pleased  with  this  Uiing,  or 
struck  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  different 
cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impression.  I  have 
some  favourite  flowers  in  spring,  among  which  are 
the  mountain -daisy,  the  harebell,  the  foxglove,  the 
wild-brier  rose,  the  budding  bircli,  and  the  hoary 
hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  parti- 
cular delight  I  never  hear  the  loud,  solitary  whistle 
of  the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing 
cadence  of  a  troop  of  gray  plovers  in  an  autumnid 
morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like 
the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my 
dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing?  Are  we  a 
piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the  iEolian  luurp, 
passive,  takes  the  impression  of  the  passing  acci- 
dent? Or  do  these  workings  argue  something 
within  us  above  tlie  trodden  clod  ?  I  own  myseff 
partial  to  such  proofs  of  those  awful  and  important 
realities — ^a  God  that  made  all  things — ^nuui's  imma- 
terial and  immortal  nature,  and  a  world  of  weal  or 
wo  beyond  death  and  the  grave.' 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Bums  seems  to  have  clung  with  fond  tenacity :  it 
survived  the  wreck  or  confusion  of  his  eariy  im- 
pressions, and  formed  the  strongest  and  most  sooth- 
ing of  his  beliefs.  In  other  respects  his  creed  was 
chiefly  practical.  *  Whatever  mitigates  the  woes, 
or  increases  the  happiness  of  others,'  he  says,  *  this 
is  my  criterion  of  goodness ;  and  whatever  injures 
society  at  large,  or  any  individual  in  it,  this  is  my 
reason  of  iniquity.'  The  same  feeling  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  his  early  poems — 

But  deep  this  truth  impressed  my  mind. 

Through  all  his  works  abroad^ 
The  heart  beneToIent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 

Conjectures  have  been  idly  formed  as  to  the  probable 
effect  which  education  would  have  had  on  uie  mind 
of  Bums.  We  may  as  well  speculate  on  the  change 
which  might  be  wrought  by  the  engineer,  the 
planter,  and  agriculturist,  in  assimilating  the  wild 
scenenr  of  ScoUand  to  that  of  England.  Who  would 
wish  (if  it  were  possible),  by  successive  graftings, 
to  msJce  the  birch  or  the  pine  approximate  to  the 
oak  or  the  elm  ?  Nature  is  various  in  all  her  works, 
and  has  diversifled  genius  as  much  as  she  has  done 
her  plants  and  trees.  In  Bums  we  have  a  genuine 
Scottish  poet:  why  should  we  wish  to  mar  the 
beautifbl  order  and  variety  of  nature  by  making 
him  a  Dryden  or  a  Gray?  Education  could  not 
have  improved  Bums's  songs,  his  Tam  o*  Shanter, 
or  any  other  of  his  great  poems.  He  would  never 
have  written  them  but  for  his  situation  and  feelings 
as  a  peasant — and  could  he  have  written  anything 
better?  The  whole  of  that  world  of  passion  and 
beauty  which  he  has  laid  open  to  us  might  have 
been  hid  for  ever ;  and  the  genius  which  was  so  well 
and  worUiily  employed  in  embellishing  rustic  life, 
and  adding  new  interest  and  glory  to  his  country, 
would  only  have  swelled  the  long  procession  of  Eng- 
lish poets,  stript  of  his  originality,  and  bearing, 
though  proudly,  the  ensign  of  conquest  and  sub- 
mission. 
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Menie, 

Again  rejoicing  nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  yemal  hues. 

Her  leafy  locks  ware  in  the  breeze, 
All  frrahly  steeped  in  morning  dews. 

tn  Tain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 
In  vain  to  me  the  violets  spring ; 

In  Tain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 

The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks ; 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry. 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims. 
And  ererything  is  blessed  but  I. 

The  shepherd  steeks  his  faulding  slap. 
And  owre  the  moorland  whistles  shrill ; 

Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wandering  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark. 
Blithe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side. 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flitterine  wingB, 
A  wo-woxn  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 

Come,  Winter,  with  thine  anery  howl. 
And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree : 

Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul, 
When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me  1 

As  Fond  Kiss, 

[*  Tbeee  exquisitely  BfiTeciing  stanzas  oontiUn  the  esaenoe  of 
a  thousand  lore  tales.'— iScott.] 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas  !  for  ever  I 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Waning  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him. 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  I 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

Ill  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy ; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest  I 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  farewell,  alas !  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee ! 

Mjjf  BonniB  Mary. 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie ; 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith, 

Fu*  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  Ferry ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Maiy. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly. 
The  glittering  spean  are  ranked  ready ; 

The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar. 
The  battle  doses  thick  and  bloody ; 


Bat  it's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 
Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry  ; 

Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 
It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Maiy. 

Mary  Morison. 

I*  One  of  my  Javenlle  works.*— fiwntf.    '  Of  all  the  prodi 
tioDS  of  Burns,  the  pathetic  and  serious  love  saog»  whioh 
has  left  behind  him  in  the  mMineir  of  old  ballada,  are 
those  which  take  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  bold  of 
mind.    Such  are  the  lines  of  Maiy  MoriBon,  &a*— /fatfitf  3 

Oh  Mary,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wished,  the  trysted  hour  ! 
Those  smilej)  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor: 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stouxe^ 

A  weaiT  slave  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Maxy  Morison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lifted  ha% 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw. 
Though  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 

And  Ton  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

'  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison.' 

Oh  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

\Vha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loring  theet 
If  loTe  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  Uiought  o'  Maiy  Morison. 

Bruce's  Address. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victory  I 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  powvr — 
Chains  and  slavery  ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ! 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  t 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee  I 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa'. 
Let  him  follow  me  1 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veius. 
But  they  shall  be  free  I 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  everr  blow! 
Let  ua  do,  or  die  ! 

ALEXANDER  "WILSON. 

Alexander  Wilson,  a  distuDgaiflhed  natiualisl, 
was  also  a  good  Scottish  poet  He  was  a  natire  of 
Paisley,  and  bom  July  6,  1766.  He  was  broii|;ht 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  but  afterwards  preferred 
that  of  a  pedlar,  selling  muslin  and  other  wares.  In 
1789  he  added  to  his  other  commodities  a  prospectoa 
of  a  volume  of  poems,  trusting,  as  he  said. 

If  the  pedlar  should  £ail  to  be  favoured  with 
Then  I  hope  you'll  encooxage  the  poet 
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He  did  not  succeed  in  either  character ;  and  after 
publishing  his  poems  he  returned  to  the  loom.  In 
1792  be  issued  anonjrmously  his  best  poem,  Watfy 
and  Meg,  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  Bums. 
A  ibolish  personal  satire,  and  a  not  rery  wise  ad- 
miration of  the  principles  of  equality  disseminated 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  drove  Wilson 
to  America  in  the  year  1794.  There  he  was  once 
more  a  weaver  and  a  pedlar,  and  afterwards  a 
schoolmaster.  A  love  of  ornithology  gained  upon 
Mm,  and  he  wandered  over  America,  collecting 
specimens  of  birds.  In  1808  appeared  his  first 
volume  of  the  American  Omithobgyj  and  he 
continued  collecting  and  publishing,  traversing 
swamps  and  forests  in  quest  of  rare  birds,  and 
undergoing  the  greatest  privations  and  fatigues, 
till  he  had  committed  an  eighth  volume  to  the 
press.  He  sank  under  his  severe  labours  on  the 
23d  of  August  1813,  and  was  interred  with  public 
honours  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  Ornithology  of 
Wilson  we  see  the  fancy  and  descriptive  powers  of 
the  poet  The  following  extract  is  part  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  bald  eagle,  and  is  extremely  vivid  and 
striking : — 

*Tlie  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara  is  a  noted 
place  of  resort  for  the  bald  eagle,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  fish  procured  there,  as  for  the  numerous  car- 
cases of  squirrels,  deer,  bears,  and  various  other 
animals,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  falls,  have  been  dragged  into  the  current, 
and  precipitated  down  that  tremendous  gulf^  where, 
among  the  rocks  that  bound  the  rapids  below,  they 
furnish  a  rich  repast  for  the  vulture,  the  rsvcn,  and 
the  bald  eagle,  the  subject  of  the  present  account 
He  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  being  com- 
mon to  both  continents,  aad  occasionally  met  with 
from  a  very  high  northern  latitude  to  the  borders 
of  the  torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  along  the  shores  and  clifb  of  our  UUces  and 
large  rivers.  Formed  by  nature  for  braving  the 
severest  cold,  feeding  eqiially  on  t^e  produce  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  land,  possessing  powers  of  flight 
capable  of  outstripping  even  the  tempests  them- 
selves, unawed  by  anything  but  man,  and,  from 
the  ethereal  heights  to  which  he  soars,  looking 
abroad  at  one  glance  on  an  immeasurable  expanse 
of  forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocean  deep  below  liim, 
he  appears  indifierent  to  the  little  localities  of 
change  of  seasons,  as  in  a  few  minutes  he  can 
pass  from  summer  to  winter,  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  abode  of 
eternal  co£d,  and  from  thence  descend  at  will  to  the 
torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the  earth.  He  is, 
therefore,  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  countries  he 
inhabits;  but  prefers  such  places  as  have  been 
mentioned  above,  from  the  great  partiality  he  has 
for  fish. 

In  procuring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  the  genius  and  energy  of  his  character, 
which  is  fierce,  contemplative,  daring,  and  tyranni- 
cal ;  attributes  not  exerted  but  on  particular  occa- 
sions, but  when  put  forth,  overpowering  all  opposi- 
tion. Elevated  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree  that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to 
contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  feathered 
tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  bdow ;  the 
snow-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air;  the 
busy  tringas  coursing  along  the  sands ;  trains  of 
ducks  streaming  over  the  surface ;  silent  and  watch- 
ful cranes  intent  and  wading;  clamorous  crows; 
and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the 
bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of  nature.  High 
over  all  these  hovers  one  whose  action  instantiy 
arrests  his  whole  attention.    By  his  wide  curvature 


of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows 
him  to  be  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted 
victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight, 
and  balancing  himself  witii  half-opened  wings  on 
the  branch,  he  watches  the  result  Down,  rapid  as 
an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object 
of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the 
ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges 
foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of 
the  eagle  are  all  ardour ;  and,  levelling  his  neck  for 
flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge, 
struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air 
with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signal 
for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly 
gives  chase,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk ;  each 
exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  dis- 
playing in  these  rencontres  the  most  elegant  and 
sublime  aerial  evolutions.  The  unencumbered  eagle 
rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching 
his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably 
of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops 
his  fish :  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  take  a' more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirl- 
wind, snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away 
to  the  woods.' 

By  way  of  preface,  *  to  invoke  the  clemency  of 
the  reader,'  Wilson  relates  the  following  exquisite 
trait  of  simplicity  and  nature : — 

'  In  one  of  my  late  visits  to  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try, I  found  their  youngest  son,  a  fine  boy  of  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  who  usually  resides  in  town 
for  his  education,  just  returning  from  a  ramble 
through  the  neighbouring  woods  and  fields,  where 
he  had  collected  a  large  and  very  handsome  bunch 
of  wild  flowers,  of  a  great  many  difi*erent  colours ; 
and,  presenting  them  to  his  mother,  said,  "Look, 
my  dear  mamma,  what  beautiful  flowers  I  have 
found  growing  on  our  place !  Why,  all  the  woods 
are  full  of  them !  red,  orange,  and  blue,  and  'most 
every  colour.  Oh  I  I  can  gather  you  a  whole  parcel 
of  them,  much  handsomer  tlian  these,  all  growing 
in  our  own  woods !  Shall  I,  mamma  ?  Shall  I  go 
and  bring  you  more?"  The  good  woman  received 
the  bunch  of  flowers  with  a  smile  of  afiectionate 
complacency ;  and,  after  admiring  for  some  time  the 
beau^ul  simplicity  of  nature,  gave  her  willing  con- 
sent, and  the  little  fellow  went  ofl*  on  the  wings  of 
ecstacy  to  execute  his  delightful  commission. 

The  similarity  of  this  Uttle  boy's  enthusiasm  to 
my  own  struck  me,  and  the  reader  will  need  no 
explanations  of  mine  to  make  the  application. 
Should  my  country  receive  with  the  same  gracious 
Indulgence  the  specimens  which  I  here  humbly  pre- 
sent her ;  should  she  express  a  desire  for  me  to  go 
and  bring  her  more,  the  highest  wishes  of  my  ambi- 
tion will  be  gratifled ;  for,  in  the  language  of  my 
little  friend,  our  whole  woods  are  full  of  them,  and  I 
can  cdlect  hundreds  more,  much  handsomer  than 
these.' 

The  ambition  of  the  poet -naturalist  was  amply 
gratified. 

[A  VilUiffe  Scold  mrpriting  her  ffudfond  in  an 

AlS'hoiiseJ] 

V  the  thrang  o'  stories  tellin, 

Shakin  hands  and  jokin  queer, 
Swith !  a  chap  comes  on  the  hallan— 

'  Mungol  is  our  Watty  here!' 

Mary's  weel-kent  tongue  and  huny 
Darted  through  him  like  a  knife : 

Up  the  door  flew — like  a  fuiy 
In  came  Watty's  sooldin  wife. 
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'  Nasty,  gude-for-naething  being  I 

0  ye  snufiy  dnicken  sow  I 
Bringin  wife  and  weana  to  ruin, 

Drinkin  here  wi'  sic  a  crew ! 

Rise!  ye  dnicken  beast  o'  Bethel! 

Drink's  your  night  and  day's  desire ; 
Rise,  this  precious  hour!  or  faith  I'U 

Fling  your  whisky  i*  the  fire  !* 

Watty  heard  her  tongue  unhallowed, 

Paid  his  groat  wi'  little  din, 
Left  the  house,  while  Maggy  fallowed, 

P'lyting  a'  the  road  behin'. 

Folk  frae  eyery  door  came  lampin, 

Maggy  curst  them  ane  and  a'. 
Clapped  wi'  her  hands,  and  stampin. 

Lost  her  bauchels^  i'  the  snaw. 

Hame,  at  length,  she  turned  the  garel, 

Wi'  a  face  as  white's  a  clout, 
Ragin  like  a  Tcry  devil, 

Kickin  stools  and  chairs  about. 

•  Ye'U  sit  wi'  your  limmers  round  ye — 
Hang  you,  sir,  I'll  be  your  death! 

Little  hands  my  hands,  confound  you. 
But  I  cleave  you  to  the  teeth !' 

Watty,  wha,  'midst  this  oration. 
Eyed  her  whiles,  but  durst  na  speak. 

Sat,  like  patient  Resignation, 
Trembling  by  the  ingle-cheek. 

Sad  his  wee  drap  brose  he  sippet, 
(Maggy's  tongue  gaed  like  a  bell), 

Quietly  to  his  bed  he  slippet, 
Sigmn  aften  to  himsel — 

'  Nane  are  free  frae  some  vexation. 

Ilk  ane  has  his  ills  to  dree ; 
But  through  a'  the  hale  creation 

Is  nae  mortal  vexed  like  me.' 

lA  Pedlar^8  Story.} 

I  wha  stand  here,  in  this  bare  scowry  coat. 
Was  ance  a  packman,  worth  mony  a  groat ; 
I've  carried  packs  as  big's  your  meikle  table ; 
I've  scarted  pats,  and  sleepit  in  a  stable : 
Sax  pounds  I  wadna  for  my  pack  ance  taen. 
And  I  could  bauldly  brag  'twas  a'  mine  ain. 

Ay !  thae  were  days  indeed,  that  gar'd  me  hope, 
Aiblins,  through  time  to  warsle  up  a  shop ; 
And  as  a  wife  aye  in  my  noddle  ran, 
I  kenned  my  Kate  wad  grapple  at  me  than. 
Oh,  Kate  was  past  compare !  sic  cheeks !  sic  een! 
Sic  smiling  looks !  were  never,  never  seen. 
Dear,  dear  I  lo'ed  her,  and  whene'er  we  met. 
Pleaded  to  have  the  bridal  day  but  set ; 
Stapped  her  pouches  fu'  o'  preens  and  laces. 
And  thought  mysel  weel  paid  wi'  twa  three  kisses : 
Yet  still  she  put  it  afffrae  day  to  day. 
And  aftcn  kindly  in  my  lug  would  say, 
*  Ae  half-year  langer's  no  nae  unco  stop, 
We'll  marry  then,  and  syne  set  up  a  shop.' 

Oh,  sir,  but  lasses'  words  are  sail  and  fair. 
They  soothe  our  griefs  and  banish  ilka  care : 
Wha  wadna  toil  to  please  the  lass  he  loes  I 
A  lover  true  minds  this  in  all  he  does. 
Finding  her  mind  was  thus  sae  firmly  bent. 
And  that  I  couldna  get  her  to  relent. 
There  was  nought  le^  but  quietly  to  resign. 
To  heeze  my  pack  for  ae  lang  hard  campaign  ; 
And  as  the  Highlands  was  the  place  for  meat, 
I  ventured  there  in  spite  o'  wind  and  weet. 

Cauld  now  the  winter  blew,  and  deep  the  snaw 
Por  three  hale  days  incessantly  did  fa' ; 

1  Old  iboea 


Far  in  a  muir,  amang  the  whirling  drift. 
Where  nought  was  seen  but  mountains  and  the  lift, 
I  lost  my  road  and  wandered  mony  a  mile^ 
Maist  dead  wi'  hunger,  caald,  and  fnght,  aod  toiL 
Thus  wandering,  east  or  west,  I  kenned  u»  wberc^ 
My  mind  o'ercome  wi'  gloom  and  black  despair, 
Wi'  a  fell  ringe  I  plunged  at  ance,  foisooth* 
Down  through  a  wreath  o'  snaw  up  to  my  moatk — 
Clean  owre  my  head  my  precious  wallet  flew. 
But  whar  it  gaed.  Lord  kens — I  never  knew ! 

What  great  misfortunes  are  poured  down  od  aomet 
I  thought  my  fearfu'  hinder-end  waa  come  1 
Wi'  grief  and  sorrow  was  my  saol  owercasi. 
Ilk  breath  I  drew  was  like  to  be  my  last ; 
For  aye  the  mair  I  warsled  roun'  and  roan', 
I  fand  mysel  aye  stick  the  deeper  down ; 
Till  ance,  at  length,  wi'  a  prodigious  pull, 
I  drew  my  puir  cauld  carcass  frae  the  hole. 

Lang,  lang  I  sought  and  gii4>ed  for  my  pack. 
Till  night  and  hunger  forced  me  to  come  back. 
For  three  lang  hours  I  wandered  up  and  down. 
Till  chance  at  last  conveyed  me  to  &  town ; 
There,  wi'  a  trembling  hand,  I  wrote  my  Kate 
A  sad  account  of  a'  my  luckless  fate. 
But  bade  her  aye  be  kind,  and  no  despair, 
Since  life  was  left,  I  soon  would  gather  mair, 
Wi'  whilk  I  hoped,  within  a  towmont's  date. 
To  be  at  hame,  and  share  it  a'  wi'  Kate. 

Fool  that  I  was  I  how  little  did  I  think 
That  love  would  soon  be  lost  for  faut  o'  cUnk  I 
The  loss  o'  fair-won  wealth,  though  hard  to  bear. 
Afore  this — ^ne'er  had  power  to  force  a  tear. 
I  trusted  time  would  bring  things  round  again. 
And  Kate,  dear  Kate!  would  then  be  a'  mine  ain : 
Consoled  my  mind  in  hopes  o'  better  luck — 
But,  oh !  what  sad  reverse !  how  thunderstruck! 
When  ae  black  day  brought  word  frae  Rab  my  briiikcr. 
That — Kate  icaa  cried  and  married  on  anither  I 

Though  a'  my  friends,  and  ilka  comrade  sweet. 
At  ance  had  dropped  cauld  dead  at  my  feet ; 
Or  though  I'd  heard  the  last  day's  dreadful  ca', 
Nae  deeper  horror  owre  my  heart  could  fa' : 
I  cursed  mysel,  I  cursed  my  luckless  fate. 
And  grot — and  sabbin^  cried.  Oh  Kate!  oh  Kate ! 

Frae  that  day  forth  I  never  mair  did  weel. 
But  drank,  and  ran  headforemost  to  the  deil  I 
My  siller  vanished,  far  frae  hame  I  pined. 
But  Kate  for  ever  ran  across  my  mind ; 
In  her  were  a'  my  hopes — these  hopes  were  rain. 
And  now  I'll  never  see  her  like  again. 

HECTOR  HACNCIXX. 

Hector  Macneill  (1746-1818)  was  brofiight  vp 
to  a  mercantile  life,  but  was  imsuocessfol  in  most  of 
hifl  business  affairs.  He  cultivated  in  seaet  an 
attachment  to  the  muses,  which  at  length  broagbt 
him  fame,  though  not  wealth.  In  1789  he  publlahed 
a  legendary  poem.  The  Harp,  and  in  1795  his  mocil 
tale,  Scotiand'a  Skaitk,  or  the  History  o'  Will  tni 
Jean.  The  object  of  this  production  was  to  depict 
the  evil  effects  of  intemperance.  A  h^py  roial 
pair  are  reduced  to  ruin,  descending  by  gradual 
steps  till  the  husband  is  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier, 
and  the  wife  to  beg  with  her  children  tiirongfa  the 
country.  The  situation  of  the  little  ale-hooae  where 
Will  begins  his  unlucky  potations  is  finely  desczibed. 

In  a  howm  whose  bonny  bumie 
Whimpering  rowed  its  crystal  flood. 

Near  the  road  where  travellers  turn  aye. 
Neat  and  beild  a  cot-house  stood : 

Wliite  the  wa's  wi'  roof  new  theekit. 

Window  broads  just  painted  red  ; 
Lown  'mang  trees  and  braes  it  reekit, 

Haflins  teen  and  haflins  hid. 
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Up  the  gavel-end  thick  spreading 

Crap  the  clasping  vry  green, 
Back  owre  firs  the  high  craigs  cleadin. 

Raised  a'  round  a  cosej  screen. 

Down  below  a  flowery  meadow 
Joined  the  bumie's  rambline  line ; 

Here  it  was  that  Howe  the  widow 
That  same  daj  set  up  her  sign. 

Brattling  down  the  brae,  and  near  its 
Bottom,  Will  first  marvelling  sees 

'  Porter,  Ale,  and  British  Spirits,' 
Painted  bright  between  twa  trees. 

'  Oodsake,  Tarn !  here's  walth  for  drinking! 

Wha  can  this  new-oomer  be !' 
•  Hout,'  quo'  Tam,  *  there's  drouth  in  thinking — 

Let's  in,  Will,  and  syne  we'll  see.' 

The  rustic  friends  have  a  jolly  meeting,  and  do  not 
separate  till  * 'tween  twa  and  three'  next  morning. 
A  weekly  dub  is  set  np  at  Maggy  Howe's,  a  news- 
paper is  procured,  and  poor  Will,  the  hero  of  the 
tale,  becomes  a  pot-house  ]X)litician,  and  soon  goes 
to  rain*    His  wife  also  takes  to  drinking. 

Wha  was  anoe  like  Willie  Oairlace  f 
Wha  in  neebouring  town  or  farm ! 

Beauty's  bloom  shone  in  his  fair  face. 
Deadly  strength  was  in  his  arm. 

Whan  he  first  saw  Jeanie  Miller, 

Wha  wi'  Jeanie  could  compare! 
Thousands  had  mair  braws  and  siller, 

But  war  ony  half  sae  fair  f 

See  them  nov/— how  changed  wi'  drinking ! 

A'  their  youthfu'  beauty  gane ! 
Davered,  doited,  daized,  and  blinking — 

Worn  to  perfect  skin  and  bane  1 

In  the  cauld  month  o'  November 

(Claise  and  cash  and  credit  out). 
Cowering  o'er  a  dying  ember, 

Wi'  ilk  face  as  white's  a  clout ! 

Bond  and  bill  and  debts  a'  stoppit. 

Ilka  sheaf  selt  on  the  bent ; 
Cattle,  beds,  and  blankets  roupit 

Now  to  pay  the  laird  his  rent. 

No  anither  night  to  lodge  here — 
No  a  friend  their  cause  to  plead ! 

He's  ta'en  on  to  be  a  sodger, 
She  wi'  weans  to  beg  her  bread  I 

The  little  domestic  drama  is  happily  wound  up : 
Jeanie  obtains  a  cottage  and  protection  from  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch ;  and  Will,  after  losing  a  leg 
in  battle,  returns, '  placed  on  Chelsea's  bounty,'  and 
finds  his  wife  and  family. 

Sometimes  briskly,  sometimes  flaggin'. 
Sometimes  helpit.  Will  gat  forth ; 

On  a  cart,  or  in  a  wagon, 
Hirpling  aye  towards  the  north. 

Tired  ae  e'ening,  stepping  hooly, 

Pondering  on  his  thraward  fate. 
In  the  bonny  month  o'  July, 

Willie,  heedless,  tint  his  gate. 

Sail  the  southland  breeze  was  blawing. 
Sweetly  sughed  the  green  aik  wood ; 

Loud  the«lin  o'  streams  fast  fa'ing, 
Strack  the  ear  wi'  thundering  thud : 

Ewes  and  lambs  on  braes  ran  bleating ; 
Lintics  chirped  on  ilka  tree ; 
*    Fme  the  west  the  sun,  near  setting. 
Flamed  on  Boelin's  towers  sae  hie. 


Roslin's  towers  and  braes  sae  bonny ! 

Craip  and  water,  woods  and  glen ! 
Roslin's  banks  unpeered  by  ony. 

Save  the  Muses'  Hawthomden ! 

Ilka  sound  and  charm  delighting. 

Will  (though  hardly  fit  to  gang) 
Wandered  on  through  scenes  inviting, 

Listening  to  the  mavis'  sang. 

Faint  at  length,  the  day  fast  closing, 

On  a  fragrant  strawberry  steep, 
Esk's  sweet  dream  to  rest  composing, 

Wearied  nature  drapt  asleep. 

*  Soldier,  rise ! — the  dews  o'  e'ening 

Gathering,  fa'  wi'  deadly  skaith ! — 
Wounded  soldier !  if  complaining, 

Sleep  na  here,  and  catch  your  death.' 

•  *  • 

Silent  stept  he  on,  poor  fallow! 

Listening  to  his  guide  before, 
O'er  green  knowe  and  floweiy  hallow. 

Till  they  reached  the  oot-house  door. 

Lugh  it  was,  yet  sweet  and  humble ; 

iSscked  wi'  honeysuckle  round ; 
Clear  below  Esk's  waters  rumble. 

Deep  glens  murmuring  back  the  sound. 

Melville's  towers  sae  white  and  stately. 

Dim  by  gloaming  glint  to  view ; 
Through  Lasswade's  dark  woods  keek  sweetly 

Skies  sae  red  and  lifl  sae  blue. 

Entering  now,  in  transpo^  mingle 

Mother  fond  and  happy  wean, 
Smiling  round  a  canty  ingle 

Bleezing  on  a  clean  hcfurthstane. 

'  Soldier  welcome  1  come,  be  cheerie — 
Here  ye'se  rest  and  tak'  your  bed — 

Faint,  waes  me  I  ye  seem,  and  weary. 
Pale's  your  cheek  sae  lately  red!' 

<  Changed  I  am,'  sighed  Willie  till  her ; 

*  Changed,  nae  doubt,  as  changed  can  be ; 
Yet,  ^lasl  does  Jeanie  Miller 

Nought  o'  Willie  Gurlace  see !' 

Hae  ye  marked  the  dews  o'  morning 

Glittering  in  the  sunny  ray. 
Quickly  fa',  when,  without  warning. 

Rough  blasts  came  and  shook  the  spray  I 

Hae  ye  seen  the  bird  fast  fleeing, 
Drap  when  pierced  by  death  mair  fleet ! 

Then  see  Jean  wi'  colour  deeing. 
Senseless  dn^  at  Willie's  feet 

Afler  three  lang  years*  affliction 
(A'  their  waes  now  hushed  to  rest), 

Jean  anoe  mair,  in  fond  affection, 
Clasps  her  Willie  to  her  breast. 

The  simple  truth  and  patlios  of  descriptions  like 
these  appeided  to  the  heart,  and  soon  rendered  Mac- 
neill's  poem  universally  popular  in  Scotland.  Its 
moral  tendency  was  also  a  strong  recommendation, 
and  the  same  causes  still  operate  in  procuring 
readers  for  the  tale,  especially  in  that  class  best 
fitted  to  appreciate  its  rural  beauties  and  homely 
pictures,  and  to  receive  benefit  from  the  lessons  it 
inculcates.  MacneiU  wrote  several  Scottish  lyrics, 
but  he  wanted  the  true  genius  for  song-writing— the 
pathos,  artlessncss,  and  simple  guety  which  should 
accompany  the  flow  of  the  music  He  published  a 
descriptive  poem,  entitled  The  Links  of  Forth,  or  a 
Parting  Peep  at  the  Carte  of  Stirling  ;  and  some  prose 
tales,  in  wnich  he  laments  the  efiSect  of  modem 
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change  tiid  improTement  The  latter  jean  of  the 
poet  vera  apeat  in  comparatiTe  ocmfort  at  Ediii' 
boTgh,  where  he  enjo^  the  nflned  and  liteiwy 
■ode^  of  the  Scottith  caiutal  till  an  adianced  age. 

Maty  of  Oatlle-Caiy. 

Saw  ;e  mj  wee  thing,  aaw  ;e  my  ud  thing. 

Saw  je  mj  true  !o™  down  on  jon  lea — 
Crossed  >he  (he  meadow  yttlnai  at  the  gloaming. 

Sought  >he  the  buniie  *here  flowers  the  haw-ttee ; 
Her  hail  it  is  lint-white,  her  skin  it  is  milk-white. 
Dark  is  the  blue  of  her  soft  rolling  e'e ; 
I    Red,  Ted  are  her  rips  lipft,  and  sweeter  tl^  losci, 
{       Wbece  oxild  my  wee  thing  wander  trae  me! 

'    I  saw  nae  your  wee  thing,  I  saw  nae  your  ain  thing. 
Nor  saw  I  your  true  Iotb  down  by  yon  lea ; 
But  I  met  my  bonnie  thing  late  in  the  gloaming, 
Down  by  the  bumie  where  flowen  the  haw-tree : 
Her  hair  it  waa  lint-whice,  her  skin  it  was  mitk-wbite. 

Dark  wu  the  blue  of  her  soft  rolling  e'e ; 
Red  were  her  ripe  lips  and  sweeter  than  rosea — 
I        Sweet  were  the  kisses  that  she  gare  to  me. 

I    It  was  nae  mj  wee  thing,  it  was  nae  my  ain  thing, 

It  was  nae  my  true  lore  to  met  by  the  tree : 
I    Proud  ia  her  le^  heart,  and  modest  her  nature, 
j       She  oerer  lored  ooy  till  ance  she  loed  me. 
Her  name  it  is  Mary,  she'i  frae  Castle-Carj, 
Aft  has  she  sat  when  a  bairn  on  my  knee ; 
.    Fair  as  your  face  is,  wirt  fifty  times  furer, 
I       Young  bragger,  she  ne'er  wad  gie  kisses  to  thee. 

I    It  was  then  your  Maiy*;  she's  fcac  Caetle-Caty, 

It  wu  then  jour  true  love  I  met  by  the  tree ; 
I    Proud  ai  her  heart  is,  and  modest  her  nature, 

8weet  were  the  kisses  that  she  gave  to  me. 
■    Sair  gloomed  his  dark  brow,  blood-red  his  cheek  grew, 

Wild  flashed  the  file  frae  his  red  reUing  e'e: 
'    Ye'se  rue  sair  this  maming  your  boasts  aud  your 
I  •coming, 

Defend  ye,  IJuise  tnutor,  fu'  loudly  ye  lie. 

'   Away  wi'  bej^iling,  cried  the  youth  smiling — 
J        OfT  went  cho  bonnet,  the  lint-white  locks  floe, 
I    The  belted  plaid  fa'ing,  her  white  bosom  shawing, 
I        Fur  stood  the  loTed  maid  wi'  the  dark  roUing  e'e. 
[    Is  it  my  wee  thing,  is  it  my  Kin  thing, 

I(  it  my  true  lore  here  that  I  see  I 
I   0  Jamie,  foigie  me,  your  heart's  constant  to  me, 

111  nerer  mur  wander,  dear  laddie,  frae  thee. 


TlitFaial  Vow. 


Why  hearea  my  mother  oft  the  de^>-dnwn  ai^  I 

Why  starts  the  big  tear  glistening  in  her  eye  I 

Why  oft  retire  to  hide  her  hunting  grief! 

Why  seeks  she  not,  nor  seems  to  wish  relief) 

Tij!  for  my  father,  mouldering  with  the  dead, 

Uj  brother,  in  bold  manhood,  lowly  laid. 

And  for  the  puni  which  age  is  doomed  to  hear. 

She  heaTca  the  deep-diawn  sigh,  and  diope  the  leeiet 

tear. 
Yea,  partly  these  her  gloomy  thoughts  employ. 
But  mostly  this  o'erclouds  her  creiy  joy ; 
She  grieTcs  to  think  she  nuy  be  burdensome. 
Now  feeble,  old,  and  tottering  to  the  tomb. 

0  hear  me.  Heaven  I  and  record  my  row ; 
Its  non-performance  let  thy  wrath  punue  I 

1  sweai,  of  what  thy  proridence  may  gire. 
My  mother  shall  her  due  maintenance  haie. 
Twas  hen  to  guide  me  through  life's  early  day. 
To  point  out  virtue's  paths,  and  lead  the  way  : 
Now,  while  her  powers  in  {rigid  languor  ileep, 
Tis  mine  to  band  her  down  life's  rugged  steep  ; 
With  all  her  little  weaknesses  to  bear. 
Attentive,  kind,  to  soothe  her  every  care. 
Tis  nature  bids,  and  truest  pleasure  flows  I 
From  lessening  an  aged  parent's  woes. 

The  filial  piety  of  Tannahill  ii  itriidn^y  tpptztat     j 
from  tliia  eflosion,  but  the  inferiority  of  ttie  Imea  to    ' 

any  of  his  Scottish  songa  showi  how  little  at  home    { 
lie  WHS  in  English.  His  mother  outlived  him  thirleeD 


RoBSBT  T1HN1.HILI.,  a  lyrical  poet  of  a  superior 
order,  whoae  nngs  rival  all  but  the  best  of  Buma's 
in  popularity,  was  bom  in  I'aiiley  on  the  3d  of  June 
1771.  Ills  education  was  limited,  but  he  was  a 
diligent  reader  and  sttident  Ite  was  early  sent  to 
the  loom,  weaving  being  the  staple  trade  of  Paisley, 
and  continued  to  follow  liis  occupation  in  his  natiTe 
town  until  bis  twenty-sixth  year,  when,  with  one  of 
his  younger  brothers,  he  removed  to  Ijancosliire. 
There  lie  continued  two  years,  when  the  declining 
■tate  of  hii  father's  health  induced  him  to  return. 
He  arrived  iti  time  to  receive  the  dying  blessing  of 
his  parent,  and  a  ehort  time  afterwards  we  find  him 
writing  to  a  friend — '  My  bretiier  Hugh  and  I  are 
all  that  now  remain  at  home,  with  our  old  mother, 
bending  under  age  and  frailty ;  and  but  seven  yean 
Inck,  nine  of  us  used  to  ait  at  dinner  together.' 
Hugh  married,  and  the  poet  was  left  alone  with  liis 
widowed  mottier.  On  thia  occaaion  he  adopted  a 
reaolntion  which  be  has  eiprcased  in  the  folktwiiig 


years.  Though  Tannahill  had  occaiionaHy  com- 
posed verses  from  a  very  early  age,  it  was  not  till 
afW  this  time  that  he  attained  to  anything  beyood 
mediocrity.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Mr  K.  A. 
Smith,  a  musical  composer,  the  poet  applied  himirif 
sedulously  to  lyrical  composilion,  aided  by  the  ea- 
couragement  and  the  musical  taste  of  tua  fHcnd. 
Smith  set  some  of  his  songs  to  original  and  appro- 
priate ain,  and  in  18U7  the  poet  ventnred  on  the 
pnblication  of  a  volume  of  poema  and  aongi,  of  which 
the  first  impression,  consisting  of  900  copies,  were 
sold  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  reUted  that  in  a  solitary 
walk  on  one  occasion,  hia  mniingB  were  intenv{M4 
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bj  the  Toice  of  a  countiy  girl  in  an  adjoining  field 
tinging  bj  henelf  a  song  of  his  own — 

Well  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen,  on  yon  bunuide ; 

and  he  lued  to  say  he  was  more  pleased  at  this  evi- 
denoe  of  his  popularity,  than  at  any  tribute  which 
had  ever  been  paid  him.  He  afterwards  contributed 
some  songs  to  Mr  George  Thomson's  Select  Melo- 
dies, and  exerted  himself  to  procure  Irish  airs,  of 
which  he  was  rery  fbnd  Whilst  delighting  all 
rlssmrs  tit  his  ooontrjrmen  with  his  natiye  songs,  the 
poet  fell  into  a  state  of  morbid  despondency,  aggra- 
rated  by  bodily  weakness,  and  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption. He  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his 
poems  for  the  press,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  Mr 
Constable  the  publisher ;  but  it  was  returned  by  that 
gentleman,  in  consequence  of  his  having  more  new 
works  on  hand  than  he  could  undertake  that  season. 
This  disappointment  preyed  on  the  spirits  of  tiie 
sensitive  poet,  and  his  melancholy  became  deep  and 
habituaL  He  burned  all  his  manuscripts,  and  sank 
into  a  state  of  mental  derangement  Returning 
from  a  visit  to  Glasgow  on  the  17th  of  May  1810, 
the  unhappy  poet  retired  to  rest;  but  'suspicion 
having  b^n  exdted,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  it 
was  duoovered  that  he  had  stolen  out  unperoeived. 
Search  was  made  in  every  direction,  and  by  the 
dawn  of  the  morxung,  the  coat  of  the  poet  was  dis- 
covered lying  at  the  side  of  the  tunnel  of  a  neigh- 
bouring brook,  pointing  out  but  too  surely  where 
his  body  was  to  be  found'*  Tannahill  was  a  modest 
and  temperate  man,  devoted  to  his  kindred  and 
friends,  and  of  unblemished  purity  and  correctness 
of  conduct  His  lamentable  death  arose  from  no 
want  or  irregularity,  but  was  solely  caused  by  that 
morbid  disease  of  the  mind  which  at  length  over- 
threw his  reason.  The  poems  of  this  ill-starred  son 
of  genius  are  greatly  inferior  to  his  songs.  They 
have  all  a  commonplace  artificial  character.  His 
lyrics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rich  and  original  both 
in  description  and  sentiment  His  diction  is  copious 
and  luxuriant,  particularly  in  describing  natural 
objects  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Scottish 
landscape.  His  simplicity  is  natural  and  unafiected ; 
and  Uiough  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  deeper 
sympathy  with  nature  tiian  with  the  workings  of 
human  reeling,  or  even  the  passion  of  love,  he  is 
often  tender  and  pathetic.  His  *  Gloomy  winter's 
now  awa'  is  a  beautiftil  concentration  of  tenderness 
and  melody. 

7%e  Braa  o'  BcdqtJMer. 
» 

Let  us  go,  lassie,  go, 

To  the  braes  o' Balquhither, 
Where  the  blae-berries  grow 

'Mang  the  bonnie  Highland  heather ; 
Where  the  deer  and  the  roe. 

Lightly  bounding  together. 
Sport  the  lang  summer  day 

On  the  braes  o'  Balquhithrr. 

I  will  twine  thee  a  bower 

By  the  clear  siller  fountain, 
And  111  cover  it  o'er 

Wi'  the  flowers  of  the  mountain  ; 
I  will  range  through  the  wilds, 

And  the  deep  glens  aae  drearie. 
And  return  wi'  the  spoils 

To  the  bower  o'  my  dearie. 

When  the  rude -wintry  win* 
Idly  raves  round  our  dwelling. 

And  the  roar  of  the  linn 
On  the  night  breeze  is  swelling, 
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So  merrily  we'll  sing. 

As  the  storm  rattles  o'er  us. 
Till  the  dear  shieling  ring 

Wi'  the  light  lilting  chorus. 

Now  the  summer  's  in  prime 

Wi'  the  flowers  richly  blooming. 
And  the  wild  mountain  thyme 

A'  the  moorlands  perfuming ; 
To  our  dear  native  scenes 

Let  us  journey  together, 
Where  glad  iimooence  reigns 

'Mang  the  braes  o'  Balquhither. 

The  Braa  o'  Olemffer. 

Keen  blaws  the  win'  o'er  the  braes  o'  Gleniffer, 

The  auld  castle  turrets  are  covered  with  auaw ; 
How  changed  frae  the  time  when  I  met  wi'  my  lover 

Amang  the  broom  bushes  by  Stanley  green  shawl 
The  wild  flowers  o'  summer  were  spread  a'  sae  bonnie. 

The  mavis  sang  sweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree ; 
But  far  to  the  camp  they  hae  marched  my  dear  Johnie, 

And  now  it  is  wmter  wi'  nature  and  me. 

Then  ilk  thing  around  us  was  blithesome  and  cheerie. 

Then  ilk  thmg  around  us  was  bonnie  and  braw ; 
Now  naething  is  heard  but  the  wind  whistling  diearie. 

And  naething  is  seen  but  the  wide-spreading  snaw. 
The  trees  are  a  bare,  and  the  birds  mute  and  dowie ; 

They  shake  the  cauld  drift  frae  their  wings  as  they 
flee; 
And  chirp  out  their  plaints,  seeming  wae  for  my 
Johnie ; 

Tis  winter  wi'  them,  and  'tis  winter  wi'  me. 

Yon  cauld  sleety  cloud  skifllii  alang  the  bleak  moun- 
tain. 

And  shakes  the  dark  firs  on  the  steep  rocky  brae, 
While  down  the  deep  glen  bawls  the  snaw-flooded 
fountain, 

That  murmured  sae  sweet  to  my  laddie  and  me. 
It's  no  its  loud  roar  on  the  wintry  wind  swellin*. 

It's  no  the  cauld  blast  brings  the  tear  i'  my  e'e  ; 
For  01  gin  I  saw  but  my  bonnie  Scots  callan, 

The  diark  days  o'  winter  were  summer  to  me. 

The  Flower  o*  Dumhlane. 

The  sun  has  gane  down  o'er  the  lofty  Benlomond, 

And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside  o'er  the  scene. 
While  lanely  I  stray  in  the  calih  summer  gloamin, 

To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dumblane. 
How  sweet  is  the  brier,  wi'  its  saft  fauldin'  blossom  I 

And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle  o'  green  ; 
Yet  sweeter  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this  bosom. 

Is  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dumblane. 

She's  modest  as  ony,  and  blithe  as  she's  bonnie ; 

For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain : 
And  far  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 

Wha'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  flower  o'  Dum- 
blane. 
Sing  on,  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the  e'ening ; 

Thou'rt  dear  to  the  edioes  of  Calderwood  glen : 
Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,  sae  artless  and  winning. 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dumolaue. 

How  lost  were  my  dajs  till  I  met  wi'  my  Jessie! 

The  sports  o'  the  city  seemed  foolish  and  vain  ; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  would  ca'  my  dear  lassie, 

Till  charmed  wi'  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dum- 
blane. 
Though  mine  were  the  station  o'  loftiest  grandeur. 

Amidst  its  profusion  I'd  languish  in  pain. 
And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o'  its  splendour. 

If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dumblane. 
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Gloomy  Winter^  $  now  A  too. 

Gloomy  winter's  now  awa, 
Saft  the  westlin  breezes  blaw : 
*Mang  the  birks  o'  Stanley-ahaw 

The  mayis  sixigs  fa*  cheerie  0. 
Sweet  the  craw-flower's  early  bell 
I>eckB  Gleniffer's  dewy  dell. 
Blooming  like  thy  bonnie  sel', 

My  young,  my  artless  dearie  0. 
Come,  my  lassie,  let  us  stray. 
O'er  Glenkilloch's  sunny  brae. 
Blithely  spend  the  gowden  day 

Midst  jojrs  that  neTer  wcarie  O. 

Towering  o'er  the  Newton  woods, 
Lavrocks  fan  the  snaw-white  clouds ; 
Siller  saughs,  wi'  downie  buds. 

Adorn  tne  banks  sae  brierie  O. 
Round  the  sylvan  faiiy  nooks, 
Featheiy  brekaas  fringe  the  rocks, 
'Neath  the  brae  the  bumie  jouks, 

And  ilka  thing  is  cheerie  0. 
Trees  may  bud,  and  birds  may  sing. 
Flowers  may  bloom,  and  verdure  spring, 
Joy  to  me  they  canna  bring. 

Unless  wi'  thee,  my  dearie  0. 

RICHABD  GALL. 

Contemporary  with  Tannahill,  and  poMessing  a 
kindred  taste  in  song-writing,  was  Richard  Gall 
(1776-1801),  who,  whilst  employed  as  a  printer  in 
Edinburgh,  threw  off  some  Scottish  songs  that  were 
justly  popular.  *  My  only  jo  and  dearie  0,'  for  pleas- 
ing fancy  and  musical  expression,  is  not  unworthy 
TannahilL  '  I  remember,'  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
'  when  this  song  was  exceedingly  popular :  its  sweet- 
ness and  ease,  ratlicr  than  its  originality  and  vigour, 
might  be  the  cause  of  its  success.  The  third  verse 
contains  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  early  attach- 
ment— ^a  Bunny  bank,  and  some  sweet  soft  school- 
girl, will  appear  to  many  a  fancy  when  these  lines 
are  sung.' 

My  only  Jo  and  Dearie  0. 

Thy  cheek  is  o'  the  rose's  hue, 

My  onljr  jo  and  dearie  O ; 
Thy  neck  is  like  the  siller-dew 

Upon  the  banks  sae  briery  0 ; 
Thy  teeth  are  o'  the  ivoiy, 

0  sweet's  the  twinkle  o'  thine  ee ! 
Nae  joy,  nae  pleasure,  blinks  on  me, 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

The  birdie  sii^^s  upon  the  thorn 

Its  sang  o' joy,  fu'  cheerie  0, 
Rejoicing  in  tiie  summer  mom, 

Nae  care  to  mak  it  eerie  0 ; 
But  little  kens  the  sangster  sweet 
Aught  o'  the  cares  I  hae  to  meet. 
That  gar  m^  restless  bosom  beat. 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

Whan  we  were  baimies  on  von  brae, 
And  youth  was  blinking  bonnie  0, 

Aft  we  wad  daff  the  lee-lang  day. 
Our  joys  fu'  sweet  and  mony  O ; 

Aft  I  wad  chase  thee  o'er  the  lea, 

And  round  about  the  thorny  tree. 

Or  pu'  the  wild  flowers  a'  for  thee, 
My  only  jo  and  dearie  O. 

1  hae  a  wish  I  canna  tine, 

'Mang  a'  the  cares  that  grieve  me  0 ; 
I  wish  ikoa  wert  for  ever  mine, 
And  never  mair  to  leave  me  O : 


Then  I  wad  daut  thee  night  and  day. 
Nor  ither  warldly  care  ynA  hae. 
Till  life's  warm  stream  forgot  to  play. 
My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

Fanweil  to  Aynhirt. 

[This  long  <rf  GaU't  has  been  often  printed— in 

of  its  locality— «s  the  ecanpoiition  of  Dunw.] 

•  •      Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure. 

Scenes  that  former  thougnts  renew ; 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure. 

Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu ! 
Bonny  Doon,  sae  sweet  at  gloaming. 

Fare  thee  weel  before  I  gang — 
Bonny  Doon,  where,  early  roaming. 

First  I  weaved  the  rustic  sang ! 

Bowers  adieu !  where  love  decoying. 

First  enthralled  this  heart  o'  mine ; 
There  the  saftest  sweets  enjoyine, 

Sweets  that  memory  ne'er  shiul  tine! 
Friends  so  dear  my  bosom  ever. 

Ye  hae  rendered  moments  dear ; 
But,  alas !  when  forced  to  sever. 

Then  the  stroke,  oh !  how  severe ! 

Friends,  that  parting  tear  reserve  it. 

Though  'tis  doubly  dear  to  me ; 
Could  I  think  I  did  deserve  it. 

How  much  happier  would  I  be! 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure. 

Scenes  that  former  thoughts  renew ; 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure. 

Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu  1 

JOHN  HATME. 

John  Mayne,  author  of  the  SUkr  Gmn,  Giuycar, 
and  other  poems,  was  a  native  of  Domfriea— bom  in 
the  year  1761 — ^and  died  in  London  in  1836.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  printing  business,  and  wli2«t 
apprentice  in  the  Dumfries  Joomal  office  in  1777, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  published  tbc  germ  of 
his  *  Siller  Gun'  in  a  quarto  page  of  twdve  *t**TT** 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an  ancient  cnstom  in 
Dumfries,  called  '  Shooting  for  the  Siller  Gun,'  tlw 
gun  being  a  small  silver  tube  presoited  by  Jamci 
VL  to  the  incorporated  trades  as  a  prize  to  the  bert 
marksman.  This  poem  Mr  Mayne  oontiniied  to 
enlarge  and  improve  up  to  the  time  of  his  deitiL 
The  twelve  stanzas  expanded  in  two  years  to  two 
cantos ;  in  another  year  (1780)  the  poem  was  pub- 
lished— enlarged  to  three  cantos — in  Bnddiman*s^ 
Magazine ;  and  in  1808  it  was  published  in  London* 
in  four  cantos.  This  edition  was  seen  by  Sir  Wslter 
Scott,  who  siud  (in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake)  'that  it  surpassed  the  eflTorts  of  Fergnsson, 
and  came  near  to  those  of  Bums.'  In  1836the'SiIkr 
Gun '  was  again  reprinted  with  the  addition  of  a  fiftti 
canta  Mr  Mayne  was  author  of  a  short  poem  on 
HaUoweenj  printed  in  Ruddiman's  Magazine  in  1780; 
and  in  1781  he  published  at  Glasgow  his  fine  ballad 
of  Logan  Braes,  which  Bums  had  seen,  and  two  lines 
of  which  he  copied  into  bis  Logan  Water.  Hie 
*  Siller  Gun'  is  humorous  and  descriptive,  and  is 
happy  in  both.  The  author  is  a  shrewd  and  lively 
observer,  full  of  glee,  and  also  of  gentle  and  Mttec- 
tionate  recollections  of  his  native  town  and  all  iti 
people  and  pastimes.  The  ballad  of  '  Logan  Braes* 
is  a  simple  and  beautiful  lyric,  superior  to  the  man 
elaborate  version  of  Bums.  Though  long  resident 
in  London  (as  proprietor  of  the  Star  newspaper\ 
Mr  Mayne  retained  his  Scottish  enthusiasm  to  the 
last ;  and  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  leooUect  him 
in  advanced  Ufe,  stopping  In  the  midst  of  his  diities» 
as  a  pubUc  jonmalist,  to  trace  some  ranemfaiinor 
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of  his  native  Domfries  and  the  Iwnki  of  the  Nith, 
or  to  hum  over  aome  rural  or  paatoral  §ong  which 
he  had  heard  forty  or  fifty  jeara  before,  hia  name, 
as  well  aa  hia  poetry,  recalla  the  atrength  and  per- 
manency of  early  feelinga  and  aaaodationa. 

Logan  Braea* 

Bj  Logan  streams  that  rin  sae  deep, 
Fu'  aft  wi'  glee  IVe  herded  sheep ; 
Herded  sheep  and  gathered  slaea, 
Wi'  my  dear  lad  on  Xxtgan  braes. 
But  wae*s  my  heart,  thM  days  are  gane. 
And  I  wi'  grief  may  herd  alane. 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes. 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Nae  mair  at  Logan  kirk  will  he 
,     Atween  the  preachings  meet  wi'  me ; 
Meet  wi'  me,  or  when  it's  mirk. 
Convoy  me  hame  frae  Logan  kirk. 
I  weel  may  sing  thae  days  are  gane : 
Frae  kirk  and  Siir  I  come  alane, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  foes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

I  At  e'en,  when  hope  amaist  ia  gane, 

'  I  dauner  out  and  sit  alane ; 

Sit  alane  beneath  the  tree 
Where  aft  he  kept  his  tryst  wi'  me. 
Oh  I  could  I  see  thae  days  again, 
My  lover  skaithletn,  and  my  ain  ! 
Beloved  by  friendn,  revered  by  faes. 
We'd  lire  in  bliss  on  Logan  braes  I 

Helen  of  Kirhconnd. 

[Helen  Ining,  a  young  lady  of  oxquklte  beauty  and  accom- 
plinhmento,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Klrkoonnel,  in  Annan- 
dale,  waa  betrothed  to  Adam  Fleming  de  Kirkpatrick,  a  young 
gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  in  that  neighbourhood.  Walk- 
ing with  her  lover  on  the  sweet  bank*  of  the  Kirtle,  die  was 
murdered  by  a  disappointed  and  sanguinary  riraL  Thiscataa- 
trophe  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scoto,  and 
Is  the  sol^oct  of  three  different  ballads :  the  first  two  are  old, 
the  third  Is  the  compositkm  of  the  author  of  the  *  BQler  Gun.' 
It  was  first  inserted  In  the  Edinbuxgh  Annual  Register  (1816) 
by  Sir  Walter  Boott] 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
For,  night  and  day,  on  me  she  cries  ; 
And,  liae  an  angel,  to  the  skies 

Still  seems  to  beckon  me  I 
For  me  she  lived,  for  me  she  sighed. 
For  me  she  wished  to  be  a  bride ; 
For  me  in  life's  sweet  mom  she  died 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-Lee  I 

Where  Kixtle-waters  gently  wind, 
Aa  Helen  on  my  arm  reclined, 
A  livid  with  &  ruthless  mind. 

Took  deadly  aim  at  me : 
My  love,  to  disappoint  ihe  foe, 
Rushed  in  between  me  and  the  blow  ; 
And  now  her  corse  is  lying  low 

On  fair  Kirkoonncl-I^ ! 

Though  heaven  forbids  my  wrath  to  swell, 
I  curse  the  hand  bv  which  she  fell — 
The  fiend  who  made  my  heaven  a  hell. 

And  tore  my  love  from  me ! 
For  if,  where  all  the  graces  shine — 
Oh  I  if  on  earth  there^  aught  divine,^ 
My  Helen  I  all  these  chaitns  were  thine — 

They  centered  all  in  thee ! 

Ah  I  wha^  avails  it  that,  amain, 
I  clove  the  assassin's  head  in  twain  t 
No  peace  of  mind,  my  Helen  slain. 


No  reating-plaoe  for  me: 
I  see  her  spirit  in  the  air — 
I  hear  the  shriek  of  wild  despair. 
When  Murder  laid  her  bosom  hue. 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-Lee ! 

Oh  1  when  I'm  sleeping  in  my  grave. 
And  o'er  my  head  the  rank  we^  wave, 
May  He  who  life  and  spirit  gave 

Unite  my  love  and  me  1 
Then  from  this  world  of  doubts  and  sigha. 
My  soul  on  wings  of  peace  shall  rise ; 
And,  joining  Helen  in  the  akies, 

Forget  Kirkconnel-Lee ! 

To  the  River  Nith. 

Hail,  gentle  stream !  for  ever  dear 
Thy  rudest  murmurs  to  mine  ear ! 
Tom  from  thy  banks,  though  far  I  rove, 
The  sUtve  of  poverty  and  love. 
Ne'er  shall  thy  baid,  where'er  he  be. 
Without  a  sign  remember  thee  ! 
For  there  my  infant  years  began. 
And  there  my  happiest  minutes  ran  ; 
And  there  to  love  and  friendship  trae, 
The  blossoms  of  afiection  grew. 

Blithe  on  thy  banks,  thou  sweetest  stream 
That  ever  nursed  a  poet's  dream ! 
Oft  have  I  in  forbidden  time 
(If  youth  could  sanctify  a  crime), 
WiUi  hazel  rod  and  fraudful  fly. 
Ensnared  thy  unsuspecting  fry ; 
In  pairs  have  dragged  them  from  their  den. 
Till,  chased  by  lurking  fiahermen, 
Away  I've  flown  aa  fleet  as  wind. 
My  lagging  followers  far  behind, 
And  w&n  the  vain  pursuit  was  o'er, 
Returned  spooessful  as  before. 

IMvttenug  of  the  Tradea  to  Shoot  for  the  SiUer  ChmJ] 

The  lift  waa  clear,  the  mom  serene. 
The  sun  just  glinting  owre  the  scene. 
When  James  M*Noe  began  again 

To  beat  to  arms. 
Rousing  the  heart  o'  man  and  wean 

Wi'  war's  alarms. 

Frae  far  and  near  the  country  lads 
(Their  joes  ahiut  them  on  their  yads) 
ilocked  in  to  see  the  show  in  squads  ; 

And,  what  was  daftcr. 
Their  pawky  mithers  and  their  dads 
*  Cam  trotting  after  I 

And  mony  a  beau  and  belle  were  there. 

Doited  wi'  dozing  on  a  chair ; 

For  lest  they'd,  sleeping,  spoU  their  hair. 

Or  miss  the  sight^ 
The  gowks,  like  bairns  before  a  fjur. 

Sat  up  a'  night ! 

Wi'  hats  as  black  as  ony  raven. 

Fresh  as  the  rose,  their  beards  new  shaven, 

And  a'  their  Sunday's  deeding  having 

Sae  trim  and  gay. 
Forth  cam  our  Trades,  some  ora  saving 

To  widr  that  day. 

Fair  fa'  ilk  canny,  caidgy  carl, 
Weel  may  he  bruik  his  new  apparel ! 
And  never  dree  the  bitter  snari 

O'  scowling  wife! 
But,  blest  in  pantiy,  ban,  and  barrel. 

Be  blithe  through  life  1 
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Hech,  Bin !  what  crowds  cam  into  town, 
To  see  them  mustering  up  and  down  1 
Lasses  and  lads,  sun-burnt  and  brown — 

Women  and  weans, 
Gentle  and  semple,  mingling,  crown 

The  gladsome  scenes  I 

At  first,  forenent  ilk  Deacon's  hallan. 
His  ain  brigade  was  made  to  fail  in ; 
And,  while  the  muster-roll  was  calling, 

And  joybells  jowing, 
Het-pints,  wcel  spiced,  to  keep  the  saul  in, 

Around  were  flowing ! 

Broiled  kipper,  cheese,  and  bread,  and  ham. 
Laid  the  foundation  for  a  dram 
0'  whisky,  gin  frae  Rotterdam, 

Or  cherry  brandy ; 
Whilk  after,  a'  was  fish  that  cam 

To  Jock  or  Sandy : 

0 !  wcel  ken  they  wha  lo'e  their  chappin. 
Drink  maks  the  auldest  swack  and  strapping ; 
Oars  Care  forget  the  ills  that  happen — 

The  blate  look  spruce — 
And  cTcn  the  thowless  cock  their  tappin. 

And  craw  fu'  croosc ! 

The  muster  owre,  the  different  bands 

File  aff  in  parties  to  the  sands ; 

AVhere,  'mid  loud  laughs  and  clapping  handH, 

Gley'd  Oeordy  Smith 
Reviews  them,  and  their  line  expands 

AlangtheNith! 

But  ne'er,  for  uniform  or  air. 

Was  sic  a  group  reviewed  elsewhere  I 

The  short,  the  tall ;  fat  folk,  and  spare  ; 

Syde  coats,  and  dockit ; 
Wigs,  queues,  and  clubs,  and  curly  hair ; 

Round  hats,  and  cockit ! 

As  to  their  guns — thae  fell  engines. 
Borrowed  or  begged,  were  of  a'  kinds 
For  bloody  war,  or  bad  designs, 

Or  shooting  cushies — 
Lang  fowling-pieces,  carabines. 

And  blunderbusses ! 

Maist  feck,  though  oiled  to  mak  them  glimmer, ' 
Iladna  been  shot  for  mony  a  simmer ; 
And  Fame,  the  siory-telling  kimmer, 

Jocosely  hints 
That  some  o'  them  had  bits  o'  timmer 

Instead  o'  flints  I 

Some  guns,  she  threeps,  within  her  ken. 
Were  spiked,  to  let  nae  priming  ben ; 
And,  as  in  twenty  there  were  ten 
Worm-eaten  stocks. 
Sac,  here  and  there,  a  rozit-end 
Held  on  their  locks ! 

And  then,  to  show  what  difference  stands 
Atween  the  leaders  and  their  bands, 
Swords  that,  unsheathed  since  Prcstonpans, 

Neglected  lay, 
Were  furbished  up,  to  grace  the  hands 

O'  chiefs  this  day  I 

'  Ohon  I'  says  Geoige,  and  ga'e  a  grane, 
'  The  age  o'  chivalij  is  gane !' 
Syne,  having  owre  and  owre  again 

The  hale  surveyed, 
Tlieir  route,  and  a'  things  else,  made  plain. 

He  snuffed,  and  said  : 


'  Now,  gentlemen!  now,  mind  the  motion. 
And  dinna,  this  time,  mak  a  botion : 
Shouther  your  arms  I    O !  ha'd  them  tosh  on. 

And  not  athraw! 
Wheel  wi'  your  left  hands  to  the  ocean. 

And  march  awa  i' 

Wi'  that,  the  dinlin  drums  rebound. 
Fifes,  clarionets,  and  hautboys  sound  I 
Through  crowds  on  crowds,  collected  round. 

The  Corporations 
Trudge  aff,  while  Echo's  self  is  drowned 

In  acclamations  I 

SIB  ALEXAITDER  B08WELL. 

Sir  AhRXAKDER  BoswELL  (1775-1822),  the  eldert 
son  of  Johnson's  biographer,  was  author  of  some 
amusing  songs,  which  are  stUl  very  popular.  AmU 
Gudenuaif  yeVe  a  Drucken  Carle,  Jaunfn  JSoscike. 
Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver,  &c  display  oonstderable 
comic  humour,  and  coarse  but  characteristic  paiot- 
ing.  The  higher  qualities  of  simple  rustic  grace  and 
elegance  he  seems  never  to  have  attempted.  In 
1803  Sir  Alexander  collected  his  fugitive  pieces,  and 
published  them  under  the  title  of  Sonye  chi%fljf  im  li« 
Scottish  Dialect  In  1810  he  published  a  Scottish 
dialogue,  in  the  style  of  Ferg^isson,  called  Edirnhmyk, 
or  the  Ancient  Boyalty  ;  a  Sketch  of  Mannen,  by  SUmom 
Gray,  This  Sketch  is  greatly  overchar^ged.  Sir 
Alexander  was  an  ardent  lover  of  our  early  litera- 
ture, and  reprinted  several  works  at  his  private 
printing-press  at  Auchinleck.  When  politica  Ttn 
high,  he  unfortunately  wrote  some  personal  satires, 
for  one  of  which  he  received  a  challenge  from  Mr 
Stuart  of  Duneam.  The  parties  met  at  Auchter- 
tool,  in  Fifeshire :  conscious  of  his  error.  Sir  Alex- 
ander resolved  not  to  fire  at  his  opponent ;  bat  Mr 
Stuart's  shot  took  effect,  and  the  unfortunate  baronet 
felL  He  died  from  the  wound  on  the  following  day, 
the  26th  of  March  1822.  He  had  been  elevated  to 
the  baronetcy  only  the  year  previous. 

Jenny  Dang  the  Wearer. 

At  Willie's  wedding  on  the  green. 

The  lassies,  bonny  witches ! 
Were  a'  dressed  out  in  aprons  clesn. 
And  braw  white  Sunday  mutches : 
Auld  Maggie  bade  the  lads  tak'  tent. 

But  Jock  would  not  believe  her ; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent. 
For  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
And  Jenny  dang,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver ; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent. 
For  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 

At  ilka  country  dance  or  reel, 

Wi'  her  he  would  be  bobbing ; 
When  she  sat  down,  he  sat  down. 

And  to  her  would  be  gabbing ; 
Where'er  she  gaed,  baiw  butt  and  ben. 

The  coof  would  never  leave  her ; 
Aye  keckling  like  a  clocking  hen, 

But  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
Jenny  dang,  &c. 

Quo'  he.  My  lass,  to  speak  my  mind. 

In  troth  I  needna  swither ; 
You've  bonny  cen,  and  if  you're  kind, 

I'll  never  seek  anither: 
He  hummed  and  hawed,  the  lass  cried,  Peugh, 

And  bade  the  coof  no  deave  her ; 
Syne  snapt  her  fingers,  lap  and  leugh. 
And  dang  the  silly  weaver. 
And  Jenny  dang,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver ; 
Syne  snapt  her  fingers,  lap  and  leugh. 
And  dang  the  silly  weaver. 
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Jeniny'B  Bawbee. 

I  met  fonr  chape  yon  birks  smang, 
'WV  hingin'  lugs,  and  faces  lang ; 
I  speered  at  neibour  Bauldy  Strang, 
Wha'sthaelseel 

Quo*  he,  ilk  cream-faced,  pawky  chiel, 
Thought  himsel'  cunnin'  an  the  de'il, 
And  here  they  cam,  awa  to  steal 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

The  first,  a  captain  till  his  trade, 
^Wi'  skull  ill  lined,  and  back  weel  clad, 
Majx:hed  round  the  bam,  and  by  the  shed, 
And  pappit  on  his  knee. 

Qao'  he, '  My  goddess,  nymph,  and  queen. 
Your  beauty's  dazzled  baith  my  een  ;' 
^t  de'il  a  beauty  he  had  seen 

But— -Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  lawyer  neist,  wi'  bletherin'  gab, 
Wha  speeches  wore  like  ony  wab, 
In  ilk  ane's  com  aye  took  a  dab, 
And  a'  for  a  fee : 

Accounts  he  had  through  a'  the  town. 
And  tradesmen's  tongues  nae  mair  could  drown ; 
Haith  now  he  thought  to  clout  his  gown 
Wi'  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  Norland  laird  neist  trotted  up, 
Wi'  bawsened  naig  and  siller  whup, 
Cried,  '  There's  my  beast,  lad,  baud  the  grup. 
Or  tie't  till  a  tree. 

What's  gowd  to  me  ? — I've  walth  o'  Ian' ; 
Bestow  on  ane  o'  worth  your  han' ;' 
lie  thought  to  pay  what  he  was  awn 
Wi*  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A'  spruce  frae  banlrazes  and  tubs, 
A  Thing  cam  neist  (but  life  has  rabs). 
Foul  were  the  roads,  and  fou  the  dubs. 
Ah  I  waes  mel 

A'  datty,  sqnintin'  through  a  glass. 
He  gimed,  *  I'faith  a  bonnie  1ms  !' 
He  thought  to  win,  wi'  front  o'  brass, 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

She  bade  the  laird  gang  comb  his  wig. 
The  sodger  no  to  strut  sae  big, 
The  lawyer  no  to  be  a  prig. 

The  fool  cried, '  Tehee, 

I  kent  that  I  could  nerer  fail!' 
She  prined  the  dish-clout  tiU  his  tail, 
Aad  cooled  him  wi'  a  water-pail, 
And  kept  her  bawbee. 

Good  Night,  and  Joy  hevfi^  ye  a'. 

[This  nog  is  sapposed  to  proceed  from  the  month  of  an  aged 

chieftain.] 

Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a' ; 

Your  harmless  mirth  has  charmed  my  heart ; 
May  life's  fell  blasts  out  owre  ye  blaw  1 

In  sorrow  may  ye  nerer  part  I 
My  spirit  lires,  but  strength  is  gone ; 

The  mountain-fires  now  blaze  in  Tain  : 
Remember,  sons,  the  deeds  I'ye  done. 

And  in  your  deeds  I'll  lire  again ! 

When  on  yon  muir  our  gallant  clan 

Frae  boasting  foes  their  banners  tore, 
Wha  showed  himself  a  better  man, 

Or  fiercer  waved  the  red  claymore ! 
Bat  when  in  peace — then  mark  me  there— 

When  through  the  glen  the  wanderer  came, 
I  gare  him  of  our  lordly  fare, 

I  garo  him  here  a  welcome  hame. 


The  auld  wiU  speak,  the  young  maun  hear ; 

Be  cantie,  but  be  good  and  leal ; 
Your  ain  ills  aye  hae  heart  to  bear, 

Anither's  aye  hae  heart  to  feel. 
So,  ere  I  set,  111  see  you  shine, 

I'll  see  you  triumph  ere  I  fa' ; 
My  parting  breath  shall  boast  you  mine* 

Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a'. 


[The  High  Street  qf  Edtnlmrgh.^ 

[From  *  Edlnbursh,  or  the  Ancient  Royalty.*] 

Tier  upon  tier  I  see  the  mansions  rise. 

Whose  azure  summits  mingle  with  the  skies ; 

There,  from  the  earth  the  labouring  porters  bear 

The  elements  of  fire  and  water  high  in  air ; 

There,  as  you  scale  the  steps  with  toilsome  tread, 

The  dripping  barrel  madifies  your  head ; 

Thence,  as  adown  the  giddy  round  you  wheel, 

A  rising  porter  greets  you  with  his  creel ! 

Here,  in  these  chambers,  ever  dull  and  dark. 

The  lady  gay  received  her  gayer  spark. 

Who,  clad  in  silken  coat,  with  cautious  tread. 

Trembled  at  opening  casements  overhead ; 

But  when  in  safety  at  her  porch  he  trod, 

lie  seized  the  ring,  and  rasped  the  twisted  rod. 

No  idlers  then,  I  trow,  were  seen  to  meet, 

Linked,  six  a-row,  six  hours  in  Princes  Street ; 

But,  one  by  one,  they  panted  up  the  hill. 

And  picked  their  steps  with  most  uncommon  skill ; 

Then,  at  the  Cross,  each  joined  the  motley  mob — 

'  How  are  ye,  Tam  ?  and  how's  a'  wi'  ye.  Bob  I' 

Next  to  a  neighbouring  tavem  all  retired. 

And  draughts  of  wine  their  various  thoughts  inspired. 

O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  beau  would  moan  his  love ; 

O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  cit  his  bazgain  drove ; 

O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  writer  penned  the  will ; 

And  legal  wisdom  counselled  o'er  a  gilL 

«  ♦  4 

Yes,  mark  the  street,  for  youth  the  great  resort. 

Its  spacious  width  the  theatre  of  sport. 

There,  midst  the  crowd,  the  jingling  hoop  is  driven ; 

Full  many  a  leg  is  hit,  and  cune  is  given. 

There,  on  the  pavement,  mystic  forms  are  chalked, 

Defiiceil,  renewed,  delayed — ^but  never  balked ; 

There  romping  Miss  the  rounded  slate  may  drop. 

And  kick  it  out  with  persevering  hop. 

There,  in  the  dirty  current  of  the  strand. 

Boys  drop  the  rival  corks  with  read^  hand. 

And,  wading  through  the  puddle  with  slow  pace, 

Watch  in  solicitude  the  doubtful  race ! 

And  there,  an  active  band,  with  frequent  boast. 

Vault  in  succession  o'er  each  wooden  post. 

Or  a  bold  stripling,  noted  for  his  might. 

Heads  the  azray,  and  rules  the  mimic  fight. 

From  hand  and  sling  now  fly  the  whizzing  stones. 

Unheeded  broken  heads  and  broken  bones. 

The  rival  hosts  in  close  engagement  mix. 

Drive  and  are  driven  by  the  dint  of  sticks. 

The  bicker  rages,  till  some  mother's  fears 

King  a  sad  story  in  a  bailie's  ears. 

Her  prayer  is  heard ;  the  order  quick  is  sped, 

And,  from  that  corps  which  hapless  Porteous  led, 

A  brave  detachment,  probably  of  two. 

Rush,  like  two  kites,  upon  the  warlike  crew. 

Who,  straggling,  like  the  fabled  frogs  and  mice, 

Are  pounced  upon,  and  carried  in  a  trice. 

But,  mark  that  motley  group,  in  various  garb — 

There  vice  begins  to  form  her  rankling  barb ; 

The  genn  of  gambling  sprouts  in  pitch>and-toss. 

And  brawl,  successive,  tells  disputed  loss. 

From  hand  to  hand  the  whirling  halfpence  pass. 

And,  evety  copper  gone,  they  fly  to  brass. 

Those  polished  rounds  which  decorate  the  coat, 

And  brilliant  shine  upon  some  youth  of  note, 
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Offspring  of  Birminsliaiii's  creatiTe  art, 
Now  from  the  faithnil  button-holes  depart. 
To  sudden  twitch  the  rending  stitches  yield, 
And  Enterprise  again  essays  the  field. 
So,  when  a  few  fleet  years  of  his  short  span 
Ha^e  ripened  this  dire  passion  in  the  man. 
When  thousand  after  thousand  takes  its  flight 
In  the  short  circuit  of  one  wretched  night, 
Next  shall  the  honours  of  the  forest  fall, 
And  ruin  desolate  the  chieftain's  hall ; 
Hill  after  hill  some  cunning  clerk  shall  gain ; 
Then  in  a  mendicant  behold  a  thane ! 

JAHEB  HOGO. 

James  Hogg,  generally  known  by  his  poetical 
name  of  *  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,'  was  pertiaps  the 
most  creatiTe  and  imaginative  of  the  uneducated 
poets.  His  fancy  had  a  wide  range,  picturing  in  its 
flights  scenes  of  wild  aerial  magnificence  and  beautj. 
His  taste  was  very  defective,  though  he  had  done 
much  to  repair  his  early  want  of  instruction.  His 
occupation  of  a  shepherd,  among  solitary  hills  and 
glens,  most  have  been  favourable  to  his  poetical  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  not,  like  Burns,  thrown  into 
society  when  young,  and  forced  to  combat  with  mis- 
fortune. His  destiny  was  unvaried,  until  he  had 
arrived  at  a  period  when  the  bent  of  his  genius  was 
fixed  for  life.  Without  society  during  the  day,  his 
evening  hours  were  spent  in  listening  to  ancient 
legends  and  ballads,  of  which  his  mother  (like  Bums's) 
was  a  great  reciter.  This  nursery  of  imagination  he 
lias  himself  beautif\illy  described : — 

0  list  the  mystic  lore  sublime 
Of  fairy  tales  of  ancient  time ! 

1  learned  them  in  the  lonely  glen, 
The  last  abodes  of  living  men. 
Where  never  stranger  came  our  way 
By  summer  night,  or  winter  day ; 

Where  neighbouring  hind  or  cot  was  none — 

Our  converse  was  with  heaven  alone — 

With  voices  through  the  cloud  that  sung, 

And  brooding  storms  that  round  us  hung. 

O  lady,  judge,  if  judge  ye  may, 

How  stem  and  ample  was  the  sway 

Of  themes  like  these  when  darkness  fell. 

And  gray-haired  sires  the  tales  would  tell! 

When  doors  were  barred,  and  elder  dame 

Plied  at  her  task  beside  the  flame 

That  through  the  smoke  and  gloom  alone 

On  dim  and  umbered  faces  shone — 

The  bleat  of  mountain  goat  on  high, 

That  from  the  cliff  came  quavering  by ; 

The  echoing  rock,  the  rushing  flood. 

The  cataract's  swell,  the  moaning  wood  ; 

The  undefined  and  mingled  hum — 

Voice  of  the  desert  never  dumb ! 

All  these  have  left  within  this  heart 

A  feeling  tongue  can  ne'er  impart ; 

A  wildered  and  unearthly  flame, 

A  something  that's  without  a  name. 

Hogg  was  descended  from  a  family  of  shepherds, 
and  bom,  as  he  alleged  (though  the  point  was  often 
disputed)  on  the  25th  January  (Bnrns's  birthday), 
in  the  year  1772.  When  a  mere  child  he  was  put 
out  to  service,  acting  first  as  a  cow-herd,  until  cap- 
able of  taking  care  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  had  in 
all  about  half  a  year's  schooling.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  service  of  Mr  Laidlaw, 
Blackhouse.  He  was  then  an  eager  reader  of  poetry 
and  romances,  and  he  subscribed  to  a  circulating 
library  in  Peebles,  the  misoellaneons  contents  of 
which  he  perused  with  the  utmost  avidity.  He  was 
a  remarkably  fine-looking  young  man,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  light-brown  hair,  which  he  wore  coiled  up 


under  his  hat  or  blue  bonnet,  the  enTy  of  all  tht 
country  maidens.  An  attack  of  illnfcas,  however. 
brought  on  by  over-exertion  od  a  hot  mmmier  dsv. 
completely  altered  his  countenance,  and  changed  the 
▼ery  form  of  his  features.  His  first  literary  dkn 
was  in  song- writing,  and  in  1801  be  published  a 
small  volume  of  pieces.  He  was  Introduced  to  Si 
Walter  Scott  by  his  master^s  son,  Mr  William  laid- 
law, and  assisted  in  the  collection  of  old  ballads  Sut 
the  Border  Minstrelsy.  He  soon  imitated  the  styk 
of  these  ancient  strains  with  great  felicity,  and  pob- 
lished  another  volume  of  songs  and  poems  under  the 
title  of  71k  Mountain  Bard,  He  now  embarked  b 
sheep-farming,  and  took  a  journey  to  the  islaod  cT 
Harris  on  a  speculation  of  this  kind ;  but  aO  he  fa*i 
saved  as  a  shepherd,  or  by  his  publicatton,  was  kat 
in  these  attempts.  He  then  repaired  to  Edinboifcti. 
and  endeavoured  to  subsist  by  his  pen.  A  ooQectim 
of  songs,  TTie  Forest  Mautrd,  was  his  first  ^bft: 
his  second  was  a  periodical  called  77ie  i^pw ;  but  ix 
was  not  tiU  the  publication  of  the  Queens  tVake,  io 
1813,  that  tiie  shepherd  established  his  repntatian 
as  an  author.  This  '  legendary  poem '  consists  of  s 
collection  of  talcs  and  ballads  supposed  to  be  svnc 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  by  the  native  bards  of  Scot- 
land assembled  at  a  royal  wake  at  HoljrTood,  in 
order  that  the  fair  queen  might  prove 

The  wondrous  powers  of  Scottish,  song. 

Tlie  design  was  excellent,  and  the  execution  ao  varied 
and  masterly,  that  Hogg  was  at  once  placed  amoog 
the  first  of  our  living  poets.  The  different  prodoc- 
tions  of  the  native  minstrels  are  strung  together  by 
a  thread  of  narrative  so  gracefully  written  in  many 
parts,  that  the  reader  is  surprised  equally  at  the  d^ 
licacy  and  the  genius  of  the  author.  At  the  cooda- 
sipn  of  the  poem,  Hogg  alludes  to  his  illustnoos 
friend  Soott,  and  adverts  with  some  feding  to  an 
advice  which  Sir  Walter  had  onoe  given  him»  to  ab- 
stain fh>m  his  worship  of  poetry. 

The  laud  was  charmed  to  list  his  lays  ; 
It  knew  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 
The  border  chiefs  that  long  had  been 
In  sepulchres  unhearsed  and  green. 
Passed  from  their  mouldy  vaults  away 
In  armour  red  and  stem  array, 
And  by  their  moonlight  halls  were  seen 
In  visor,  helm,  and  habergeon. 
Even  fairies  sought  our  land  again. 
So  powerful  was  the  magic  strain. 

Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aycl 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay ; 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will 
Afar  on  Kttrick's  wildest  hill ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye. 
And  wondered  at  my  minstrelsy : 
He  little  weened  a  parent's  tongue 
Such  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung. 

But  when  to  native  feelings  true, 
I  struck  upon  a  chord  was  new ; 
When  by  myself  I  *gan  to  play, 
He  tried  to  wile  my  harp  away. 
Just  when  her  notes  began  with  skill. 
To  sound  beneath  the  southern  hill. 
And  twine  around  my  bosom's  core, 
How  could  we  part  for  evermore  I 
Twas  kindness  all — I  cannot  blame — 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel  flame  : 
But  sure  a  bard  might  well  have  known 
Another's  feelings  by  his  own  I 

Scott  was  grieved  at  this  allusion  to  his  friendly 
counsel,  as  it  was  given  at  a  time  when  no  octe 
dreamed  of  the  shepherd  possessing  tlie  powers  that 
he  displayed  in  the  *  Queen's  Wake.*   Various 
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now  proceeded  from  his  pen — Mador  of  the  Moor,  a 
poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza;  The  PUgrwu  of  the 
Sun,  in  blank  rerse;  The  Hunting  of  Badlewe,  The 
Poetic  Mirror,  Queen  Hynde,  Dramatic  Take,  &c.  Also 
seTeral  novels,  as  Winter  Evening  Tales,  The  Brownie 
<fBodsbeck,  The  Three  PeriU  of  Man,  The  Three  Perils 
cf  Woman,  The  Confessions  of  a  Sinner,  &€.  &c 
Hogg's  prose  is  rery  unequal.  He  had  no  skill  in 
arranging  incidents  or  delineating  character.  He  is 
often  coarse  and  extravagant ;  yet  some  of  his  stories 
hare  mnch  of  the  literal  tmih  and  happy  minute 
painting  of  Defoe.  The  worldly  schemes  of  the 
shepheMwere  seldom  successful.  Though  he  had 
fidled  as  a  sheep  farmer,  he  ventured  again,  and  took 
a  large  fium.  Mount  Benger,  fh>m  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
deuch.  Here  he  also  was  unsuccessful ;  and  his  sole 
support,  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  the  re- 
muneration afforded  by  his  literary  labours.  He 
lived  in  a  cottage  which  he  had  built  at  Altrive,  on 
a  piece  of  moorland  (seventy  acres)  presented  to 
him  by  the  Duchess  of  Bucdeuch.  llis  love  of 
angling  and  field-sports  amounted  to  a  passion^  and 
when  he  could  no  longer  fish  or  hunt,  he  declared 
his  belief  that  his  death  was  near.  In  the  autumn 
of  1835  he  was  attacked  with  a  dropsical  compUunt; 
and  on  the  21st  November  of  that  year,  after  some 
days  of  insensibility,  he  breathed  his  last  as  calmly, 
and  with  as  little  pain,  as  he  ever  fell  asleep  in  his 
gray  plaid  on  the  hill-side.  His  death  was  deeply 
mourned  in  the  vale  of  Ettrick,  for  aU  rejoiced  in 
his  fame ;  and  notwithstanding  his  personal  foibles, 
the  shepherd  was  generous,  kind-heiurted,  and  chari- 
table fiir  beyond  his  means. 

In  the  activity  and  versatility  of  his  powers,  Hogg 
resembled  Allan  Ramsay  more  than  he  did  Bums. 
Neither  of  them  had  the  strength  of  passion  or  the 
grasp  of  intellect  peculiar  to  Bums;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  tiieir  style  was  more  discursive,  playfhl, 
and  fanciful  Bums  seldom  projects  himseU^  as  it 
were,  out  of  his  own  feelings  and  situation,  whereas 
both  Ramsay  and  Hogg  are  happiest  when  they  soar 
into  the  world  of  fimcy  or  the  scenes  of  antiquity. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  abandoned  himself  entirely  to 
the  genius  of  old  romance  and  legendary  stoiy.  He 
loved,  like  Spenser,  to  luxuriate  in  fairy  visions,  and 
to  picture  scenes  of  supenuufcural  splendour  and 
beauty,  where 

The  emerald  fields  are  of  dazzling  glow. 
And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 

His  *  Kilmeny '  is  one  of  the  finest  fairy  tales  that  ever 
I  was  conceived  by  poet  or  painter ;  and  passages  in 
'  the  '  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun '  have  the  same  abstract 
I  remote  beauty  and  lofty  imagination.  Bums  would 
,  have  scrupled  to  commit  Mmself  to  these  aerial 
phantoms.  His  visions  were  more  material,  and 
linked  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  actual  existence. 
Akin  to  this  peculiar  feature  in  Hogg's  poetry  is 
the  spirit  of  most  of  his  songs — a  wild  lyriod  flow 
of  fancy,  that  is  sometimes  inexpressibly  sweet  and 
musicaL  He  wanted  art  to  constroct  a  fable,  and 
taste  to  give  due  effect  to  his  imagery  and  concep- 
tions; but  there  are  few  poets  who  impress  us  so 
much  with  the  idea  of  direct  inspiration,  and  that 
poetry  is  indeed  an  art  *  unteachable  and  untaught' 

Bonny  Kilmeny. 

[From  the  *  Queen's  Wake.*] 

Bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen ; 
Bat  it  wasna  to  meet  Duneira's  men. 
Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  see. 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 
It  was  only  to  hear  the  yorlin  sing, 
And  pu'  the  cress-flower  round  the  spring ; 
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The  scarlet  hypp  and  the  hindberrye. 

And  the  nut  that  hang  frae  the  hazel  tree ; 

For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 

But  lang  may  her  minny  look  o'er  the  wa'. 

And  lang  may  she  seek  i'  the  greenwood  sbaw ; 

Lang  the  laii^  of  Duneira  blame, 

And  lang,  laog  greet  or  Kilmeny  come  hame  1 

When  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled. 
When  grief  grew  caun,  and  hope  was  dead. 
When  mass  for  Kilmeny's  soul  had  been  sung. 
When  the  beadsman  had  prayed,  and  the  dead-bell 

rung. 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  when  all  was  still. 
When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  western  hill, 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane, 
The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  m  the  world  its  lane ; 
When  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eiry  leme. 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin,  Kilmeny  came  hamo  1 

'  Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  t 
Lang  hae  we  sought  baith  holt  and  dean ; 
By  linn,  by  ford,  and  greenwood  tree, 
I  et  you  are  halesome  and  fair  to  see. 
Where  gat  ye  that  joup  o'  the  lily  sheen  1 
That  bonny  snood  of  the  birk  sae  green  f 
And  these  roses,  the  fairest  that  ever  were  seen  1 
Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been?' 

Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace. 
But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's  face ; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee, 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea. 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  knew  not  where. 
And  Kilmenv  had  seen  what  she  could  not  declare ; 
Kilmeny  had  been  where  the  cock  never  crew. 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never  blew, 
But  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rung. 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue. 
When  she  spake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had  seen. 
And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been. 

In  yon  greenwood  there  ib  a  walk. 
And  in  that  walk  there  is  a  wcne. 

And  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maike 
That  neither  hath  flesh,  blood,  nor  bane ; 
And  down  in  yon  greenwood  he  walks  his  lane! 
In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay. 
Her  bosom  happed  wi'  the  flowrets  gay ; 
But  the  air  was  soft,  and  the  silence  deep. 
And  bonny  Kilmeny  fell  sound  asleep ; 
She  kend  nae  mair,  nor  opened  her  ee. 
Till  waked  by  the  hymns  of  a  far  countrye. 
She  wakened  on  couch  of  the  silk  sae  slim. 
All  striped  wi'  the  bars  of  the  rainbow's  rim ; 
And  lovely  beings  round  were  rife. 
Who  erst  had  travelled  mortal  life. 
They  clasped  her  waist  and  her  hands  sae  fair, 
They  kissed  her  cheek,  and  they  kamed  her  hair. 
And  round  came  many  a  blooming  fere. 

Saying, '  Bonny  Kilmeny,  ye're  welcome  here !' 

•  •  • 

Thev  lifted  Kilmeny,  they  led  her  away. 
And  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day ; 
The  sky  was  a  dome  of  crystal  bright. 
The  fountain  of  vision,  and  fountain  of  light ; 
The  emerald  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow. 
And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  thev  laid, 
That  her  youth  and  beauty  never  might  fade ; 
And  they  smiled  on  heaven  when  they  saw  her  lie 
In  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  by ; 
And  she  heard  a  song,  she  heard  it  simg. 
She  kend  not  where,  but  sae  sweetly  it  rung,  ' 

It  fell  on  her  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  mom. 

'  01  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  bom  1  ! 

The  sun  that  shines  on  the  world  sae  bright, 
A  borrowed  gleid  frae  the  fountain  of  light ; 
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And  the  moon  that  sleeks  the  sky  sae  dim, 
Like  a  gowden  bow,  or  a  beamlesn  sun, 
Shall  wear  away,  and  be  seen  nae  mair, 
And  the  angels  shall  miss  them  traTelling  the  air. 
But  lang,  lang  after  baith  night  and  day, 
AVhen  the  sun  and  the  world  have  eelyed  away ; 
When  the  sinner  has  gane  to  his  waesome  doom, 
Kilmeny  shall  smile  in  eternal  bloom!' 

•  »  4> 

Then  Kilmeny  begged  again  to  see 
The  friends  she  had^ft  in  her  own  oountrye. 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been, 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen. 
With  distuit  music,  soft  and  deep, 
Ther  lulled  Kilmeny  sound  asleep ; 
And  when  she  awakened,  she  lay  her  lane, 
All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  greenwood  wene. 
When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled. 
When  grief  was  calm  and  hope  was  dead. 
When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  name, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 
And  oh,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 
But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee ; 
Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een. 
In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower. 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 
And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye. 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 
But  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen. 
And  keeped  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men. 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sin^, 
To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  sprin":, 
But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered ; 
The  wolf  placed  blithely  round  the  field, 
The  lordly  bison  lowed  and  kneeled. 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland. 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  eve  the  woodlands  rung, 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung. 
In  ecstacy  of  sweet  devotion. 
Oh,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ; 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came, 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  fauMs  the  tame. 
And  goved  around,  charmed  and  amazed ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gazed, 
And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 
For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock ; 
The  corbv  left  her  houf  in  the  rock  ; 
The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew ; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began. 
And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran  ; 
The  hawk  and  the  hem  attonr  them  hung, 
And  the  mcrl  and  the  mavis  forhooyed  their  young ; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled : 
It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 
When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 
Kilmeny  sought  the  greenwood  wene. 
There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  so  green. 
And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen ! 

To  the  Comet  of  IBM, 

How  lovely  is  this  wildered  scene. 
As  twilight  from  her  vaults  so  blue 

Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  mountMns  green. 
To  sleep  embalmed  in  midnight  dew  I 

All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  height. 
Like  shadows,  scoops  the  yielding  sky  I 

And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night. 
Dread  traveller  of  immensity  t 


Stranger  of  heaven  I  I  bid  thee  h^ ! 

Shrod  from  the  pall  of  gloiy  riven, 
That  flashest  in  celestial  gale. 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heavm  I 

Art  thou  the  flag  of  wo  and  death. 
From  angel's  ensign-staff  unfurled  ! 

Art  thou  the  standa^  of  his  wrath 
Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinful  world! 

No,  from  that  pure  pellucid  beam. 
That  erst  o'er  plams  of  Bethlehem  ihone,* 

No  latent  evil  we  can  deem, 
Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  throne  I 

Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire. 
Thy  streaming  locks  so  lovely  pale— 

Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire. 
Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail! 

Where  hast  thou  roamed  these  thousand  3neus? 

Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again. 
From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres. 

To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  wain  f 

And  when  thou  scal'st  the  Milky  Way, 
And  vanishest  from  human  view, 

A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  lay 
Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  blue  I 

O I  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  slide  I 
To  sail  the  boundless  sales  with  thee. 

And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside, 
Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  seal 


To  brush  the  emben  from  the  son. 
The  icicles  from  off  the  polo ; 

Then  far  to  other  systems  run. 
Where  other  moons  and  planets  roll! 

.Stranger  of  heaven !  0  let  thine  eye 
Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream ; 

Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  high, 
And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam ! 

And  long,  long  may  thy  silver  ray 
Our  northern  aroi  at  eve  adorn ; 

Then,  wheeling  to  the  east  away. 
Light  the  gray  portals  of  the  mora ! 

Whm  the  Kyt  comet  Hcom, 

Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds 

That  whistle  through  the  glen, 
I'll  tell  ye  of  a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken ; 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  name  t 
'TIS  to  woo  a  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
'Twcen  the  gloamin  and  the  mirk, 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

'TIS  not  beneath  the  coronet, 

Nor  canopy  of  state, 
'TIS  not  on  couch  of  velvet, 

Nor  arbour  of  the  great — 
'TIS  beneath  the  sprrading  birk. 

In  the  glen  without  the  name, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie, 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest 

For  the  mate  he  lo'es  to 
And  on  the  topmost  bou^, 

0,  a  happy  bird  is  hel 


*  It  was  reekcmed  by  many  that  this  wm  the  a 
which  appeared  at  the  birth  of  our  BaTteiir.— i7(fl|V. 
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Then  he  ponn  bit  melting  dittj. 

And  lore  ii  ■'  the  theme. 
And  he'll  woo  bii  boimie  Uaaie 

Wbeii  the  kje  cornea  hwne. 
When  the  blewut  bean  a  peul. 

And  tJie  daisy  tuma  ■  pen. 
And  the  bonnie  lucken  gowan 

Hu  buldit  up  her  ee, 
Then  the  Uvroet  fme  the  blue  lift, 

Drapa  down,  uid  thinka  noe  ahiune 


To* 


ielui 


When  the  kje  comes  hsjne. 
See  Toniler  pawkj  nhephenl 

Thai  lingen  on  the  hill— 
His  jowei  lire  in  the  fauld. 

Yet  he  downa  gsn;; 

For  hit  heart  is  in  a  flame 
To  meet  his  brmaie  lasiic 

When  the  kje  coioeB  harae. 
Wlien  the  littU  wee  bit  heart 

Hisea  high  in  the  breant. 
And  the  little  wee  bit  sUan 

Risea  red  in  the  east, 
0  theie'a  ajoj  aae  dear, 

That  the  heart  can  hardlj  finme, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  InMie, 

When  the  kje  cwmea  haiae. 
Then  aince  all  nature  joina 

In  thia  lore  without  allof, 
O,  wha  wad  uroTe  *  Crsjtor 

To  nature  s  deareat  joj  ( 
Or  wha  wad  chooM  a  crown, 

Wi'  its  perils  and  its  fame, 
And  miaa  bit  bonnie  lasaie 

When  Che  kje  comes  hame. 
When  the  kje  comes  bame, 
'     When  the  kje  cornea  hame, 
Tween  the  gtoamin  and  the  mirk. 
When  the  kje  comea  bame. 

Bird  of  the  wilderaem, 

Btithenme  and  cumberleos. 
Sweet  be  thj  matin  o'er  mooriand  and  leal 

Emblem  of  happinesa, 

Bleat  ia  thv  dwelling-place—     . 
O  ta  abide  In  the  dcMrt  with  thee  1 

Wild  ia  thy  lay  and  loud. 

Far  in  the  downj  cloud, 
Loie  giTes  it  enerjtj,  lore  gaie  it  birth, 

Where,  on  tby  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  joaraeying  t 
Tby  lay  ia  in  heaven,  thy  lore  i>  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  iheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountajn  green. 
O'er  the  red  atreamer  that  heralda  the  day, 

Orer  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Orer  the  lainbow'a  rim, 
Motical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  awajl 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  bloom t. 
Sweet  will  thj  welcome  and  bed  of  lore  be  I 

Emblem  of  happineaa, 

" lace— 

h  theel 


neighbouring  proprietor,  but  ahortlj  atterwanla 
beciroe  factor  or  Isnd-ateward  to  Mr  Miller  of  Dal- 
iwlntoo,  Bums'a  landlord  at  Ellialand.  Mr  Cun- 
ningham had  few  adraQtagei  in  hia  early  dajt, 
unleas  it  might  be  residence  in  a  fine  pastoral  and 
"-  diatrict,  then  coniecrated  by  the  preae — 


AlxAH  CDNiiiHOBAii,  a  happy  imitator  of  the  old 
Scottiiti  ballads,  and  a  man  of  rarioua  talenta,  was 
bom  at  Bbukwood,  near  I>a]swinton,  Dumfrieashire, 
December  T,  1784.    Hia  father  vaa  gardener  to  a 


■ndthefcenhuofBnraa.  Hia  nncle  haring  attained 
some  eminence  ai  a  country  boilder,  or  maaon, 
Allan  wa«  apprenticed  to  him,  with  a  ticw  to  join- 
ing or  following  him  in  hia  trade ;  but  thia  seheme 
did  not  hold,  and  in  1810  he  remoTed  to  London, 
and  connected  himaelf  with  the  newapaper  presa. 
In  !8U  he  waa  engaired  ai  clerk  of  the  works, 
or  Buperintendent,  to  the  late  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 
the  eminent  sculptor,  in  whose  establishment  he 
continued  till  his  death,  October  29,  184a.  Mr 
Cunningham  waa  an  indefatigable  writer.  He 
early  contributed  poetical  efliisiona  to  the  perio- 
dical works  of  the  day,  and  nearly  all  the  songs 
and  fragments  of  Terse  in  Cromek's  Bemaina  of 
Nilhsdale  and  Galloway  Song  (1810)  are  o<  hU 
composition,  thongh  published  l^  Croroek  aa  un- 
doubted originals.  Some  of  these  are  warlike  and 
Jacobite,  some  amatory  and  devotional  (the  wild 
lyrical  breathings  of  Corenanting  lore  and  (fetj 
among  the  hilla),  and  all  of  them  abounding  in 
traits  of  Scottish  rural  life  and  primitiTC  mannen.  ' 
As  songs,  they  are  not  pitched  in  a  key  to  be  ■ 
popubir ;  but  for  natural  grace  and  ti^ndemcss,  and 
rich  Doric  simplicity  and  fervour,  these  pseudo-an- 
tique strains  of  Mr  Cunningham  are  inimitable.  In 
182!  he  publiahed  Sir  M-insaJvit  Slaxi-eO,  B  dra- 
matic poem,  foanded  on  Border  story  and  sqpersti- 
tion.  and  afterwards  two  volnmes  of  Traaitional  ' 
Tola.  Three  novels  of  a  similar  deacription,  but 
more  difftise  and  improbable — namely,  PaidJima, 
Sir  Michatl  ScotI,  and  Lord  Boldan,  slao  proceeded 
ftom  his  fertile  pen.  In  1S33  he  appeared  again  ai 
a  poet,  with  a  '  rustic  epic,'  in  twelve  parts,  entitled 
TU  Maid  of  Elear.  He  edited  a  collection  of  Scot-  ; 
tisb  songs,  in  four  volumes,  and  an  edition  of  Burna  i 
in  eiglit  volumes,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  life  of  the 
poet,  enriched  with  new  anecdotes  and  information. 


FROM  1780 


CYCLOPiEDIA  OP 


TILL  THE  PBBEirr  TIHK. 


To  Murray's  Family  Library  he  contributed  a  series 
o(  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  arid 
Architects,  which  extended  to  six  volumes,  and 
proved  the  most  popular  of  all  his  prose  works. 
His  last  work  (completed  just  two  days  before  his 
death)  was  a  Life  of  Sir  l)avid  Wilhie,  the  distin> 
gulshed  artist,  in  three  volumes.  All  these  literary 
labours  were  produced  in  intervals  fW>m  his  stated 
avocations  in  Chantrey's  studio,  which  most  men 
would  have  considered  ample  employment  His 
taste  and  attainments  in  tiie  fine  arts  were  as 
remarkable  a  feature  in  his  history  as  his  early 
ballad  strains;  and  the  prose  style  of  Mr  Cunning- 
ham, when  engaged  on  a  congenial  subject,  was 
justly  admired  for  its  force  and  ^edom.  There  was 
always  a  freshness  and  energy  about  the  man  and 
his  writings  that  arrested  the  attention  and  excited 
the  imagination,  though  his  genius  was  but  little 
under  the  control  of  a  correct  or  critical  judgment 
Strong  nationality  and  inextinguishable  ardour 
form^  conspicuous  traits  in  his  character ;  and 
altogether,  Uie  life  of  Mr  Cunningham  was  a  fine 
example  of  successful  original  tcdent  and  perse- 
verance, undebased  by  any  of  the  alloys  by  which 
the  former  is  too  often  accompanied. 

The  Yowig  MaxivelL 

*  Where  gang  ye,  thou  silly  auld  carle ! 

And  what  do  ye  cany  there  ?' 
'  I'm  gaun  to  the  hill-side,  thou  sodger  gentleman. 
To  shift  my  sheep  their  lair.' 

Ae  stride  or  twa  took  the  silly  auld  carle, 
An'  a  gude  lang  stride  took  he : 

*  I  trow  Uiou  to  be  a  feck  auld  carle. 

Will  ye  shaw  the  way  to  me !' 

And  he  has  gane  wi'  the  silly  auld  carle, 

Adown  by  the  greenwood  side ; 
'  Light  down  and  gang,  thou  sodger  gentleman. 

For  here  ye  canna  ride.' 

He  drew  the  reins  o'  his  bonnie  gray  steed. 

An'  lightly  down  he  sprang : 
Of  the  comeliest  scarlet  was  his  weir  coat, 

Whare  the  gowden  tassels  hang. 

He  has  thrown  aff  his  plaid,  the  silly  auld  carle. 

An'  his  bonnet  frae  'boon  his  bree ; 
An'  wha  was  it  but  the  young  Maxwell  I 

An'  his  gude  brown  sword  drew  he ! 

*  Thou  killed  my  father,  thou  vile  South'ron ! 

An'  ye  killed  my  brethren  three ! 
Whilk  brake  the  heart  o'  my  ac  sister, 
I  loyed  as  the  light  o'  my  ee  I 

Draw  out  yere  nword,  thou  vile  South'ron ! 

Red  wat  wi'  blude  o'  my  kin ! 
That  Rword  it  crapped  the  bonniest  flower 

E'er  lifted  its  head  to  the  sun ! 

There's  ae  sad  stroke  for  my  dear  auld  father! 

There's  twa  for  my  brethren  three! 
An'  there's  ane  to  thy  heart  for  my  ae  sister, 

Wham  I  loved  as  the  light  o'  my  ce.' 

JTame,  Hame,  Ilame. 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  fain  wad  I  be, 

O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countric ! 

When  the  flower  is  i'  the  bud,  and  the  leaf  is  on  the 

tree, 
The  larks  shall  sing  me  hame  in  my  ain  countrie ; 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  fain  wad  I  be, 
0  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countric! 

The  green  leaf  o'  loyalty  *s  begun  for  to  fa*, 
The  bonnie  white  rose  it  is  withering  an'  a'; 


But  111  water't  wi'  the  blude  of  usurping  grannie. 
An'  green  it  will  grow  in  mv  ain  countrie. 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  uin  wad  I  be, 
O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie! 

0  there's  naught  frae  ruin  my  country  can  save. 
But  the  keys  o'  kind  heaven  to  open  the  grave. 
That  a'  the  noble  martyrs  wha  died  for  loyaltie. 
May  rise  again  and  fight  for  their  ain  countrie. 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  mune  fain  wad  I  be, 
0  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie! 

The  great  are  now  gane,  a'  wha  ventured  to  avc. 
The  new  grass  is  springing  on  the  tap  o'  their  gm 
But  the  sun  through  the  mirk  blinks  blithe  in  my  e*e^  , 
'  I'll  shine  on  ve  yet  in  yere  ain  countrie.' 
Hame,  hame,  name,  hame  fain  wad  I  be, 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie! 

[FragmenL] 

Oane  were  but  the  winter-cauld. 

And  gane  were  but  the  snaw, 
I  could  sleep  in  the  wild  woods. 

Where  primroses  blaw. 

Cauld's  the  snaw  at  my  head. 

And  cauld  at  mv  feet. 
And  the  finger  o'  death's  at  my  een. 

Closing  them  to  sleep. 

Let  nane  tell  my  father. 

Or  my  mither  sae  dear, 
I'll  meet  them  baith  in  heaven 

At  the  spring  o'  the  year. 

Sh^s  Gone  to  DwaU  in  Heawn, 

She's  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven,  my  laarie^ 

She^  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven : 
Ye're  owre  pure,  quo'  the  voice  o'  God, 

For  dwaliing  out  o'  heaven ! 

0  whati  she  do  in  heaven,  my  lassie  t 

0  what'l  she  do  in  heaven  f  ^ 
She'll  mix  her  ain  thoughts  wi'  angels'  sang!!. 

An'  make  them  mair  meet  for  heaven. 

She  was  beloved  by  a',  my  lassie. 

She  was  beloved  by  a' ; 
But  an  angel  fell  in  love  wi'  her. 

An'  took  her  frae  us  a'. 

Low  there  thou  lies,  my  lassie. 

Low  there  thou  lies ; 
A  bonnier  form  ne'er  went  to  the  jiixl. 

Nor  frae  it  will  arira  1 

Fu'  soon  I'll  follow  thee,  my  lassie, 

Fu'  soon  I'll  follow  thee ; 
Thou  left  me  nought  to  covet  ahin'. 

But  took  gudeness  sel'  wi'  thee. 

1  looked  on  thy  death-cold  face,  my  lassie, 

1  looked  on  thy  death-cold  face ; 
Thou  seemed  a  lily  new  cut  i'  the  bud. 

An'  fading  in  its  place. 

I  looked  on  thy  death-shut  eye,  my  lassie, 

I  looked  on  thv  death-shut  eye ; 
An'  a  lovelier  light  in  the  brow  of  heaven 

Fell  time  shaU  ne'er  destroy. 

Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm,  my  lassie, 

Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm ; 
But  gane  was  the  holy  breath  o'  heaven 

To  sing  the  evening  psalm. 

There's  naught  but  dust  now  mine,  laanc^ 

There's  naught  but  dust  now  mine; 
My  saul's  wi'  thee  i'  the  cauld  grave. 

An'  why  should  I  stay  behin' ! 
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A  Wet  Skut  cand  a  Flowing  Sea* 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While,  like  the  ^l6  free. 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leares 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

0  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  1 
I  heard  a  fair  one  ciy ; 

But  giTe  to  me  the  snoring  breeze. 

And  white  wares  hearing  high ; 
And  white  wares  hearing  high,  my  boys. 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  meny  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud ; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners. 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  fishing  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

My  Name  0. 

Red  rows  the  Nith  'tween  bank  and  brae, 

Mirk  is  the  night  and  lainie  O, 
Though  hearen  and  earth  should  mix  in  storm, 

I'll  gang  and  see  my  Nanie  O ; 
My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O ; 

Mr  kind  and  winsome  Nanie  0, 
She  holds  my  heart  in  lore's  dear  bands. 

And  naue  can  do't  bat  Nanie  O. 

In  preaching  time  sae  meek  she  stands, 
S»/6  saintfy  and  sae  bonnie  O, 

1  cannot  get  ae  glimpse  of  grace. 
For  thiering  looks  at  Nanie  0 ; 

My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O ; 

The  world's  in  lore  with  Nanie  O ; 
That  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  wear 

That  wadna  lore  my  Nanie  O. 

My  breast  can  scarce  contain  my  heart. 

When  dancing  she  mores  finely  O ; 
I  guess  what  hearen  is  by  her  eyes. 

They  sparkle  sae  dirinely  O ; 
My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  0 ; 

The  flower  o'  Nithsdale's  Nanie  0 ; 
Lore  looks  frae  'neath  her  lan^  brown  hair, 

And  says,  I  dwell  with  Nanie  O. 

Tell  not,  thou  star  at  gray  daylight. 

O'er  Tinwald-top  so  bonnie  0, 
My  footsteps  'mang  the  morning  dew 

when  coming  frae  my  Nanie  O ; 
My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O ; 

Nane  ken  o'  me  and  Nanie  0 ; 
The  stars  and  moon  may  tell't  aboon. 

They  winna  wrang  my  Nanie  01 

1^  Poet's  BridaJrDay  Song. 

O I  my  lore's  like  the  steadfast  sun. 
Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 
Nor  hoaiy  hairs,  nor  forty  years. 
Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  tear»— 
Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain. 
Nor  dreams  of  glory  dreamed  in  rain — 
Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes, 
Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee 
One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thee. 


Eren  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 

In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit — 

Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued. 

Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood ; 

Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 

As  when,  beneath  Arbigland  tree. 

We  stayed  and  wooed,  and  thought  the  moon 

Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon ; 

Or  lingered  'mid  the  falling  dew. 

When  looks  were  fond  and  words  were  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Fire  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet ; 
And  time,  and  care,  and  birth-time  woes 
Hare  dimmed  thine  eye,  and  touched  thy  rose ; 
To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 
All  that  charms  me  of  tale  or  song ; 
When  words  come  down  like  dews  unsought. 
With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought, 
And  fancy  in  her  hearen  flies  free — 
They  come,  my  lore,  they  come  from  thee. 

O,  when  more  thought  we  gare  of  old 

To  silrer  than  some  gire  to  gold ; 

'Twas  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 

What  things  should  deck  our  humble  bower ! 

'Twas  sweet  to  pull  in  hope  with  thee 

The  golden  fruit  from  Fortune's  tree ; 

And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 

A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine — 

A  song-wreath  which  may  grace  my  Jean, 

While  rirers  flow  and  woods  are  green. 

At  times  there  come,  as  come  there  ought, 
Orare  moments  of  sedater  thought — 
When  Fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  night 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light ; 
And  Hope,  that  decks  the  peasant^s  bower. 
Shines  like  the  rainbow  through  the  shower, 
O,  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye ; 
And  proud  resolre  and  purpose  meek. 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words  can  speak : 
I  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine 
The  best  of  all  that's  not  dirine. 

WIUJAM  TEITNANT. 

In  1812  appeared  a  singular  mock  heroic  poem, 
Anster  Fair,  written  in  the  oUaoa  rima  stanza,  since 
made  so  popular  by  Byron  in  his  Beppo  and  Don 
Juan.  The  subject  was  the  marriage  of  Maggie 
Lauder,  the  famous  heroine  of  Scottish  song,  but 
the  author  wrote  not  for  the  multitude  familiar 
with  Maggie's  rustic  glory.  He  ^med  at  pleasing 
the  admirers  of  that  refined  oonrentional  poetry, 
half  serious  and  sentimental,  and  half  ludicrous 
and  satirical,  which  was  cultirated  by  Bemi,  Ariosto, 
and  the  lighter  poets  of  Italy.  There  was  classic 
imagery  on  faniiliar  subjects — supernatural  ma- 
chinery (as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock)  blended  with 
the  ordinary  details  of  domestic  life,  and  with  lirely 
and  fanciful  description.  An  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  seemed  to  carry  the  author  orer  the  most 
perilous  ascents,  and  his  wit  and  fancy  were  rarely 
at  fault  Such  a  pleasant  sparkling  volume,  in  a 
style  then  unhackneyed,  was  sure  of  success.  '  An- 
ster Fair'  sold  rapidly,  and  has  since  been  often  re- 
published The  author,  William  Tennakt,  is  a 
native  of  Anstruther,  or  Anster,  who,  whilst  filling 
the  situation  of  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment, 
studied  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  taught 
himself  Hebrew.  His  attainments  were  rewarded 
in  1813  with  an  appointment  as  parish  schoolmaster, 
to  which  was  attached  a  salary  of  L.40  per  annum 
— a  reward  not  unlike  that  conferred  on  Mr  Abraham 
Adams  in  Joseph  Andrews,  who  being  a  scholar  and 
man  of  virtue,  was  '  provided  with  a  handsonie  in- 
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come  of  L.23  a-year,  which,  howeyer,  he  could  not 
make  a  great  figure  with,  because  he  lived  in  a  dear 
country,  and  was  a  little  encumbered  with  a  wife  and 
six  childrraiL'  The  author  of  *  Anster  Fair'  has  since 
been  appointed  to  a  more  eligible  and  becoming 
situation — teacher  of  classical  and  oriental  languages 
in  Dollar  Institution,  and,  more  recently,  a  professor 
in  St  Mary's  college,  St  Andrews.  He  has  published 
some  other  poetical  works — a  tragedy  on  the  >tory  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  two  poems,  the  Thame  of  Fife, 
and  the  Dinging  Down  of  the  Cathedral  It  was 
said  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  that  he  took  most  of  the 
figures  in  his  pictures  from  living  characters  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth :  it  is 
more  certain  that  Mr  Tenna&t's  poems  are  all  on 
native  subjects  in  the  same  district  Indeed,  their 
strict  locality  has  been  against  their  popularity; 
but  '  Anster  Fair*  is  the  most  diversified  and  richly 
humorous  of  them  all,  and  besides  being  an  animated, 
witty,  and  agreeable  poem,  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  The 
Monks  and  Giants  of  Mr  Frere  (pubhshed  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Whistlecraft),  fh)m  which 
Byron  avowedly  drew  his  Beppo,  did  not  appear  till 
some  time  after  Mr  Tennant's  poem.  Of  liie  higher 
and  more  poetical  parts  of  *  Anster  Fair/  we  sub- 
join a  specimen : — 

I  wish  I  had  a  cottage  snug  and  neat 
Upon  the  top  of  many  fountained  Ide, 

That  I  might  thence,  in  holy  fervour,  greet 
The  bright-gowned  Morning  tripping  up  her  side : 

And  when  the  low  Sun's  glory-buskin^i  feet 
Walk  on  the  blue  wave  of  the  ^gean  tide, 

Oh  I  I  would  kneel  me  down,  and  worship  there 

The  God  who  garnished  out  a  world  so  bright  and 
fair! 

The  safiron-ftbowed  Morning  up  the  slope 
Of  heaven  canaries  in  her  jewelled  nhoes, 

And  throws  o'er  Kelly-law's  sheep-nibbled  top 
Her  golden  apron  dripping  kindly  dews ; 

And  never,  since  she  first  be^an  to  hop 

Up  heaven's  blue  causeway,  of  her  beams  profuse, 

Shone  there  a  dawn  so  glorious  and  so  gay. 

As  shines  the  meny  dawn  of  Anster  market-day. 

Round  through  the  vast  circumference  of  sky 
One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  eye  behold. 

Save  in  the  east  some  fleeces  bright  of  dye, 
That  stripe  the  hem  of  heaven  with  woolly  gold, 

Whereon  are  happy  angels  wont  to  lie 
Lolling,  in  amaranthine  flowers  enrolled, 

That  they  may  spy  the  precious  lieht  of  God, 

Flung  from  the  bless^   East  oTer  the  fair  Earth 
abroad. 


The  fair  Earth  laughs  through  all  her  boundless  range. 
Heaving  her  green  hills  high  to  greet  the  beam ; 

City  and  village,  steeple,  cot,  and  grange. 
Gilt  as  with  Nature's  purest  leaf-gold  seem ; 

The  heaths  and  upland  mnirs,  and  udlows,  change 
Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam. 

And,  on  ten  thousand  dew-bent  leaves  and  sprays. 

Twinkle  ten  thousand  suns,  and  fling  their  petty 
rays. 

Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  com 
Full  merrily  the  little  skylarks  spring. 

And  on  their  dew-bedabbled  pinions  borne. 
Mount  to  the  heaven's  blue  key-stone  flickering ; 

They  turn  their  plume-soft  bosoms  to  the  mom. 
And  hail  the  genial  light,  and  cheer'ly  sing ; 

Echo  the  gladsome  hills  and  valleys  round. 

As  half  the  beUs  of  Fife  ring  loud  and  swell  the 
sound. 


For  when  the  first  upsloping  ray  was  flung 
On  Anster  steeple  s  swallow-barbouring  top. 

Its  bell  and  all  the  bells  around  were  rang 
Sonorous,  jangling,  loud,  without  a  stop ; 

For,  toilinglv,  each  bitter  beadle  swung. 
Even  tiu  he  smoked  with  sweat,  his  greasy  lope. 

And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheel,  ushering  in 

The  mom  of  Anster  Fair  with  tiukle-tankling  din. 

And,  from  our  steeple's  pinnacle  outspread. 
The  town's  long  coloun  flare  and  flap  on  high. 

Whose  anchor,  blazoned  fur  in  green  and  red. 
Curls,  pliant  to  each  breease  that  whistles  by ; 

Whilst  on  the  boltsprit,  stem,  and  topmast  iMad 
Of  brig  and  sloop  that  in  the  harbour  lie, 

Streams  the  red  gaudeiy  of  flags  in  air. 

All  to  salute  and  grace  the  mom  of  Anster  Fair. 

The  description  of  the  heroine  is  equally 
and  imaginative : — 

Her  form  was  as  the  Moming's  blithesome  star. 
That,  capped  with  lustrous  coronet  of  beams. 

Rides  up  the  dawning  orient  in  her  car. 
New-washed,  and  doubly  fulgent  firom  the  i 

The  Chaldee  shepherd  eyes  her  light  alar. 
And  on  his  knees  adores  her  as  she  gleams ; 

So  shone  the  stately  form  of  Ma^ie  louder, 

And  so  the  admiring  crowds  payhomageand  ^^laiid 
her. 

Each  little  step  her  trampling  palfrey  took, 
Shaked  her  majestic  person  into  grace. 

And  as  at  times  his  glossy  sides  she  strook 
Endearingly  with  whip's  green  silken  lace, 

(The  prancer  seemed  to  court  such  kind  rebuke. 
Loitering  with  wilful  tardiness  of  pace), 

By  Jove,  the  very  waving  of  her  arm 

Had  power  a  bratish  lout  to  unbratify  and  charm ! 

Her  face  was  as  the  summer  cloud,  whereon 
The  dawning  sun  delights  to  rest  his  rays ! 

Compared  with  it,  old  Sharon's  vale,  o'eigrown 
With  flaunting  roses,  had  resigned  its  praise ; 

For  why  t  Her  face  with  heaven's  own  roses  shone. 
Mocking  the  mom,  and  witching  men  to  gaae  ; 

And  he  that  gazed  with  cold  unsmitten  soo^ 

That  blockhead's  heart  was  ice  thrice  baked  bcncaUi 
the  Pole. 

Her  locks,  apparent  tufts  of  wiry  gold, 
Lay  on  her  lily  temples,  fairly  dangling. 

And  on  each  hair,  so  harmless  to  behold, 
A  lover's  soul  hung  mercilessly  strangling ; 

The  piping  silly  zephyrs  vied  to  unfold 
The  tremee  in  their  arms  so  slim  and  tangling 

And  thrid  in  sport  these  lover-noosing  snares. 

And  played  at  hide-and-seek  amid  the  golden  haixib 

Her  eye  was  as  an  honoured  palace,  where 
A  choir  of  lightsome  Graces  frisk  and  dance ; 

What  object  drew  her  gaae,  how  mean  soe'er. 
Got  dignity  and  honour  from  the  glance ; 

Wo  to  the  man  on  whom  she  unaware 
Did  the  dear  witchery  of  her  eye  elance ! 

'Twas  such  a  thrilling,  killing,  keen  regard — 

May  Heaven  from  such  a  look  preserve  each  tcfoder 
bard! 

So  on  she  rode  in  viigin  majesty. 
Charming  the  thin  dead  air  to  kiss  her  lips. 

And  with  the  light  and  grandeur  of  her  eye 
Shaming  the  proud  sun  into  dim  eclipse ; 

While  round  her  presence  clustering  far  and  nigh. 
On  horseback  some,  with  silver  spurs  and  whips. 

And  some  afoot  with  shoes  of  dassling  bucklei^ 

Attended  knights,  and  lurds,  and  clowns  with  honij 
knuckles. 
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His  humour  and  lively  characteristic  painting  are 
well  displayed  in  the  account  of  the  different  parties 
who,  gay  and  fantastic,  flock  to  the  fair,  as  Chauoer^s 
pUgrims  did  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas-a-Bedcet 
The  following  yerses  describe  the  men  from  the 
north : — 

Comes  next  from  Ross-shiro  and  from  Sutherland 
The  homy-knuckled  kilted  Highlandman : 

From  where  upon  the  rocky  Caithness  strand 
Breaks  the  long  ware  tliat  at  the  Pole  be^m, 

And  where  Loch&ie  from  her  prolific  sand 
Her  herrings  gives  to  feed  each  bordering  clan. 

Arrive  the  brogue-shod  men  of  generous  eye, 

Plaided  and  breechless  all,  with  Esau's  haizy  thigh. 

They  come  not  now  to  fire  the  Lowland  stacks. 
Or  foray  on  the  banks  of  Fortha's  firth ; 

Claymore  and  broadsword,  and  Lochaber  axe. 
Are  led  to  rust  above  the  smoky  hearth ; 

Their  only  arms  are  bagpipes  now  and  sacks ; 
Their  teeth  are  set  most  desperately  for  mirth ; 

And  at  their  broad  and  sturdy  backs  are  hung 

Great  wallets,  crammed  with  cheese  and  bannocks 
and  cold  tongue. 

Nor  staid  away  the  Islanders,  that  lie 
To  buffet  of  the  Atlantic  surge  exposed ; 

From  Jura,  Arran,  Barra,  Uist,  and  Skye, 
Piping  they  come,  unshaved,  unbreeched,  unhosed ; 

And  from  that  Isle,  whose  abbey,  structured  high. 
Within  its  precinctn  holds  dead  kings  enclosed. 

Where  St  Coluroba  oft  is  seen  to  waddle 

Gowned  round  with  flaming   fire    upon  the   spire 
astraddle. 

Next  from  the  far-famed  ancient  town  of  Ayr, 
(Sweet  Aprr !  with  crops  of  ruddy  damsels  blest, 

That,  shooting  up,  and  waxing  fat  and  fair, 
Shine  on  thy  braes,  the  lilies  of  the  west  I) 

And  from  Dumfries,  and  from  Kilmarnock  (where 
Are  ni^t-caps  made,  the  cheapest  and  the  best) 

Blithely  they  nde  on  ass  and  mule,  with  sacks 

In  lieu  of  saddles  placed  upon  their  asses'  backs. 

Close  at  their  heels,  bestriding  well-trapped  nag. 
Or  humbly  riding  asses'  backbone  bare. 

Come  Glasgow's  merchants,  each  with  money-bag. 
To  purc£ue  Dutch  lintseed  at  Anster  Fair — 

Sagacious  fellows  all,  who  well  may  brag 
Of  virtuous  industry  and  talents  rare ; 

The  accomplished  men  o'  the  counting-room  confest, 

And  fit  to  crack  a  joke  or  aigue  with  the  best. 

Nor  keep  their  homes  the  Borderers,  that  sti^ 
Where  purls  the  Jed,  and  Eak,  and  little  Liddel, 

Men  that  can  rarely  on  the  bagpipe  play, 
And  wake  the  unsober  spirit  of^the  fiddle ; 

Avowed  fieeboote^^  that  have  many  a  day 

Stolen  sheep  and  cow,  yet  never  owned  they  did  ill ; 

Great  rogues,  for  sure  that  wight  is  but  a  rogue 

That  blots  the  eighth  command  from  Moses'  decalogue. 

And  some  of  them  in  sloop  of  tany  side. 
Come  fit)m  North-Berwick  harbour  sailing  out ; 

Others,  abhorrent  of  the  sickening  tide, 
Have  ta'en  the  road  by  Stirling  brig  about. 

And  eastward  now  from  long  Kinaldy  ride. 
Slogging  on  their  slow-gaited  asses  stout. 

While  dangling  at  their  Wks  are  bagpipes  hung. 

And  dangling  hangs  a  tale  on  every  raymer's  tongue. 


WiLUAM  Motherwell  (1797-1835)  was  bom  in 
Glasgow,  bat,  after  his  eleventh  year,  waa  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  an  unde  in  Paisley.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the 
aheriflf-derk  at  that  town.    He  early  eyinoed  a  love 


of  poetry,  and  in  1819  became  editor  of  a  miscellany 
entitled  tlie  Harp  of  Benfrewshire,  A  taste  for  an- 
tiquarian research — 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose — 

divided  with  the  muse  the  empire  of  Motherweirs 
genius,  and  he  attained  an  unusually  familiar  ac- 
quaintanoe  with  the  early  history  of  our  native 
Uterature,  particularly  in  the  department  of  tradi- 
tionaiT  poetiy.  The  results  of  this  erudition  ap- 
peared in  Mingtrelsy  Ancient  and  Modem  (1827),  a 
collection  of  Scottish  ballads,  prefaced  by  a  histo- 
rical introduction,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
future  investigations  into  the  subject  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  in 
Pfdsley,  and  established  a  magazine  there,  to  which 
he  contributed  some  of  his  happiest  poetical  efiu- 
siont.  The  talent  and  spirit  which  he  evinced  in 
his  editorial  duties,  were  the  means  of  advancing 
him  to  the  more  important  office  of  conducting  the 
Glasgow  Courier,  in  which  situation  he  continued 
till  Us  death.  In  1832  he  collected  and  published 
his  poems  in  one  volume.  He  also  joined  with 
Hogg  in  editing  the  works  of  Bums ;  and  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  a  life  of  Taniudiill,  when  he 
waa  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight.  The  taste,  enthusiasm, 
and  social  qualities  of  Motherwell,  rendered  him 
very  popular  among  his  townsmen  and  friends.  As 
an  antiquary,  he  was  shrewd,  indefatigable,  and 
trothfuL  As  a  poet,  he  was  happiest  in  pathetic  or 
sentimental  lyrics,  though  hit  own  inclinations  led 
him  to  inefer  the  chivalroua  and  martial  style  of 
the  old  minstrels. 

JeanU  Mornton, 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  wcQt^ 

Through  mony  a  weaiy  way ;        if 
But  never,  never  can  foxget 

The  luve  of  life's  young  day ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en. 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  fiirst  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  owre  my  path, 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears  I 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears. 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time ! — sad  time ! — ^twa  baims  at  schule, 

Twa  baims,  and  but  ae  heart ! 
'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink. 

To  lear  ilk  ither  lear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed, 

Remembered  evet  mair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aflen  yet. 
When  sitting  on  that  bink. 

Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  looi^ 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 

When  baith  bent  doun  owre  ae  braid  page, 
Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

O  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  brent  redwi'  shame, 
Whene'er  the  schule-weans,  laughin',  said. 

We  cleeked  thegither  hame ! 
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And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays 
(The  Bchule  then  skail't  at  noon), 

When  we  ran  aff  to  speel  the  braes — 
The  broomy  braes  o'  June  I 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

O'  schule-time  and  o'  thee. 
Oh,  momin'  life  I  oh,  momin'  luTe  I 

Oh,  lichtsome  days  and  lang. 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts. 

Like  simmer  blossoms,  sprang ! 

0  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 
The  deayin'  dinsome  toun. 

To  wander  by  the  green  bumside, 

And  hear  its  water  croon ! 
The  simmer  leayes  hung  owre  our  heads, 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet, 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o'  the  wud 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet. 

The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wud. 

The  bum  sung  to  the  trees. 
And  we  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies) 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bum, 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  yera  gladness  grat ! 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  I 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young, 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsjjlabled— unsung  I 

1  maryel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 

As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  t 
Oh  t  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh !  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyne ! 

« 

I'ye  wandered  east,  I'ye  wandered  west, 

I'ye  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near. 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart, 

Still  trayels  on  its  way ; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins, 

The  luye  o'  life's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 
I'ye  neyer  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  I  dee. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'  bygaue  days  and  me  I 

The  Midnight  Wind. 

Mournfully  I  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  sigh. 
Like  some  sweet  plaintive  melody 

Of  ages  long  gone  by : 
It  speaks  a  tale  of  other  years — 

Of  hopes  that  bloomed  to  di^— 
Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  tears, 

And  loves  that  mouldering  lie  1 


Mournfully!  oh, mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  moan  ; 
It  stirs  some  diord  of  memory 

In  each  dull  heavy  tone. 
The  yoices  of  the  much-loved  dead 

Seem  floating  thereupon — 
All,  all  my  fond  heart  cherished 

Ere  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Mournfully  I  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  swell, 
With  its  quaint  pensive  minstrelsy, 

Hope's  passionate  farewell 
To  the  dieamyjoys  of  early  years. 

Ere  yet  gners  canker  fell 
On  the  heart's  bloom — ay,  well  may  tears 

Start  at  that  parting  knell ! 


Swnd  Chant  qfThontanSaudL 

Tis  not  the  gray  hawk's  flight  o'er  mountain  and  mere; 
'TIS  not  the  fleet  hound's  course,  tracking  the  deer; 
Tis  not  the  light  hoof-print  of  black  steed  or  gray. 
Though  sweltmng  it  gallop  a  long  summer^s  dBj, 
Whidi  mete  forth  the  lordships  I  challenge  as  mine : 

Ha !  ha !  'tis  the  good  brand 

I  clutch  in  my  strong  hand. 
That  can  their  broad  marches  and  numben  define. 

Land  OivsbI  I  kiss  thee. 

Dull  builders  of  houses,  base  tillers  of  earth. 
Gaping,  ask  me  what  lordships  I  owned  at  my  birth ; 
But  the  pale  fools  wax  mute  when  I  point  with  my 

Bwoni 
East,  west,  north,  and  south,  shouting,  'There  am  I 

lord !' 
Wold  and  waste,  town  and  tower,  hill,  valley,  and 
stream. 

Trembling,  bow  to  my  sway. 
In  the  fierce  battle  fray. 
When  the  star  that  rules  fate  is  this  falchion*8  red 
gleam. 

Might  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee. 

I've  heard  great  harps  sounding  in  biaye  bower  and 

hall; 
I've  drank  the  sweet  music  that  bright  lips  let  fall ; 
I've  hunted  in  greenwood,  and  heurd  smaU  birds  sii^; 
But  away  with  this  idle  and  cold  jaigoningi 
The  music  I  love  is  the  shout  of  the  brave, 

The  yell  of  the  dying. 

The  scream  of  the  flying. 
When  this  arm  wields  death's  sickle,  and  ganen  the 
grave. 

Jot  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 

Far  isles  of  the  ocean  thy  lightning  hath  known. 
And  wide  o'er  the  mainland  thy  homn  have  shone. 
Great  sword  of  my  father,  stem  joy  of  his  hand ! 
Thou  hast  carved  his  name  deep  on  the  stranger'a  red 

strand. 
And  won  him  the  glory  of  undying  song. 

Keen  cleaver  of  say  crests, 

Sharp  piercer  of  oroad  brwsts. 
Grim  slayer  of  heroes,  and  scourge  of  the  strong  I 

Fame  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 

In  a  love  more  abiding  than  that  the  heart  knows 
For  maiden  more  lovely  than  summer's  fiivt  loee. 
My  hearths  knit  to  thine,  and  lives  but  for  thee ; 
In  dreamings  of  gladness  thou*rt  dancing  with  mc^ 
Brave  measures  of  madness,  in  some  battle  fiield. 

Where  armour  is  ringing. 

And  noble  blood  springing. 
And  cloven,  yawn  helmet,  stout  hauberk,  and  shield. 

Death  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 
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The  smile  of  a  maiden's  eye  soon  may  depart ; 
And  light  is  the  fiuth  of  fair  woman's  heart ;  ^ 
Changeful  as  light  clouds,  and  wayward  as  wind, 
Be  the  passions  that  gorem  weak  woman's  mind. 
But  thy  metal's  as  true  as  its  polish  is  bright : 

When  ills  wax  in  number, 

Tliy  lore  will  not  slumber ; 
But,  starlike,  bums  fiercer  the  darker  the  night. 

HslsT  GladdeiibrI  I  kiss  thee. 

My  kindred  hare  perished  by  war  or  by  ware ; 
Now,  childless  and  sireless,  I  long  for  the  gra?e. 
When  the  path  of  our  gloiy  is  shadowed  in  death. 
With  me  thou  wilt  slumber  below  the  brown  heatii ; 
Thou  wilt  rest  on  my  bosom,  and  with  it  decay ; 

While  harps  shall  be  ringing, 

And  Scalds  shall  be  singing 
The  deeds  we  have  done  in  our  old  fearless  day. 

Soifo  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 


ROBERT  KICOUL 

Robert  Nicoll  (1814-1837)  waa  a  young  man  of 
high  promise  and  amiable  dispoeitiona,  who  culti- 
y^ed  literature  amidst  many  discouragements.  He 
was  a  natire  of  AucfatergaTen,  in  Perthshire.  After 
passing  through  a  series  of  humble  employments, 
during  which  he  steadily  cultirated  his  mind  by 
reading  and  writing,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  LeiedM  Timett  a  weekly  paper  representing  the 
extreme  of  the  liberal  class  of  opinions.  He  wrote  as 
one  of  the  three  hundred  might  be  supposed  to  hare 
fought  at  Thermopyhe,  animated  by  the  pure  love  of 
his  species,  and  zeal  for  what  he  thought  their  in- 
terests ;  but,  amidst  a  strug^e  which  scarcely  ad- 
mitted of  a  moment  for  reflection  on  his  own  posi- 
tion, the  springs  of  a  naturally  weak  constitution 
were  rapidly  giving  way,  and  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption became  gradually  apparent.  The  poet 
died  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  deeply  regretted  by 
the  numerous  friends  whom  his  talents  and  virtues 
had  drawn  around  him.  KicoU*s  poems  are  short 
occasional  pieces  and  songs— the  latter  much  in- 
ferior to  his  serious  poems,  yet  displaying  happy 
rural  imagery  and  fancy. 

We  are  Brethren  a\ 

A  happy  bit  hame  this  auld  world  would  be, 
,  If  men,  when  they're  here,  could  make  shifl  to  agree. 

An'  ilk  said  to  his  neighbour,  in  cottage  an'  ha', 
,  *  Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'.' 

'  I  ken  na  why  ane  wi'  anither  should  fight, 
'  When  to  'gree  would  make  alnxly  cosie  an'  right. 
When  man  meets  wi'  man,  'tis  the  best  way  ava, 
I  To  say,  '  Gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'.' 

My  coat  is  a  coarse  ane,  an'  yours  may  ht  fine, 
I  And  I  maun  drink  water,  while  you  may  drink  wine ; 
i  But  we  baith  ha'e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  shaw : 

Sae  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  breUuen  a'. 

I 

The  knave  ye  would  scorn,  the  unfaithfu'  deride ; 
Ye  would  stand  like  a  rock,  wi'  the  truth  on  your  side ; 
Sae  would  I,  an'  nought  else  would  I  value  a  straw ; 
Then  gi'e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'. 

.   Ye  would  scorn  to  do  fausely  by  woman  or  man ; 

/  baud  by  the  right  aye,  as  weel  as  I  can ; 

We  are  ane  in  our  joys,  our  affections,  an'  a' ; 
,  Come,  gi'e  me  your  liand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

Your  mother  has  lo'ed  you  as  mithers  can  lo'e ; 
An'  mine  has  done  for  me  what  mithen  can  do ; 
We  are  ane  high  an'  laigh,  an'  we  shouldna  be  twa : 
Sae  gi'e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'. 


We  love  the  same  simmer  day,  sunny  and  fair ; 
Hame  1  oh,  how  we  love  it,  an'  a'  that  are  there  I 
Frae  the  pure  air  of  heaven  the  same  life  we  draw — 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'. 

Frail  shakln'  auld  age  will  soon  come  o'er  us  baith. 
An'  creeping  alang  St  his  back  will  be  death ; 
Syne  into  the  same  mither-yird  we  will  fa' : 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'. 

7%oughti  of  Heaven, 

High  thoughts! 
The^  come  and  go. 

Like  the  soft  breathings  of  a  listening  maiden, 
While  round  me  flow 
The  winds,  from  woods  and  fields  with  gladness 
laden: 
When  the  corn's  rustle  on  the  ear  doth  come — 
When  the  eve's  beetle  sounds  its  drowsy  hum — 
When  the  stars,  dewdrops  of  the  summer  sky, 
Watch  over  all  with  soft  and  loving  eye — 
While  the  leaves  quiver 
By  the  lone  river. 
And  the  quiet  heart 
From  depths  doth  call 
And  gamers  all — 
Earth  grows  a  shadow 

Forrotten  whole. 
And  Heaven  lives 
In  the  blessed  soul  I 

High  thoughts  1 
They  are  with  me. 

When,  deep  within  the  bosom  of  the  forest. 
Thy  morning  melodv 
Abroad  into  the  sky,  thou,  throstle,  pourest. 
When  the  voung  sunbeams  gbmoe  among  the  trees — 
When  on  the  ear  comes  the  soft  song  of  bees — 
When  every  branch  has  its  own  favourite  bird 
And  songs  of  summer,  from  each  thicket  hetad  I — 
Where  the  owl  flitteth. 
Where  the  roe  sitteth. 
And  holiness 

Seems  sleeping  there ; 
While  nat#e^  prayer 
Goes  up  to  heaven 

In  purity. 
Till  ail  is  glory 
And  joy  to  me  I 

High  thoughts  I 
They  are  my  own 

when  I  am  resting  on  a  mountun's  bosom. 
And  see  below  me  strown 
The  huts  and  homes  where  humble  virtues  blos- 
som ; 
When  I  can  trace  each  streamlet  through  the  meadow — 
When  I  can  follow  every  fitful  shadow — 
When  I  can  watch  the  winds  among  the  com. 
And  see  the  waves  along  the  forest  borne  ; 
Where  blue-bell  and  heather 
Are  blooming  together, 
And  &r  doth  come 
The  Sabbath  bell, 
Cer  wood  and  fell ; 
I  hear  the  beating 

Of  nature's  hevt ; 
Heaven  is  before  me — 
God  I  Thou  artl 

Hif^  thoughts! 
They  visit  us 

In  moments  when  the  soul  is  dim  and  darkened ; 
They  come  to  bless. 
After  the  vanities  to  which  we  hearkened : 
When  weariness  hath  come  upon  the  spirit — 
(Those  hours  of  darkness  which  we  all  mherit) — 
Bursts  there  not  through  a  glint  of  warm  sunshine, 
A  winged  thought}  which  bids  us  not  repine! 
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In  joy  and  gladness, 
In  mirth  and  sadness. 
Come  signs  and  tokens  ; 
Life's  angel  brings 
Upon  its  wings 
Those  bright  communings 

The  soul  doth  keep — 
Those  thoughts  of  heaven 
So  pure  and  deep ! 

[This  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last,  or  among  the 
last,  of  NiooU's  oompoaitlonB.] 

The  dew  is  on  the  summer's  greenest  grasrt, 
Throuffh  which  the  modest  daisy  blushing  peeps ; 

The  gentle  wind  that  like  a  ghost  doth  pass, 
A  wavine  shadow  on  the  corn-field  keeps ; 

But  I,  who  lore  them  all,  shall  never  be 

Again  among  the  woods,  or  on  the  moorland  lea ! 

The  sun  shines  sweetly — sweeter  may  it  shine! — 
Blessed  is  the  brightness  of  a  summer  day ; 

It  cheers  lone  hearts ;  and  why  should  I  repine, 
Although  among  green  fields  I  cannot  stray  I 

Woods !  I  have  grown,  since  last  I  heard  you  wave. 

Familiar  with  death,  and  neighbour  to  the  grave ! 

These  words  have  shaken  mighty  human  souls — 
Like  a  sepulchre's  echo  drear  they  sound — 

E'en  as  the  owl's  wild  whoop  at  midnight  rolls 
The  ivied  remnants  of  old  ruins  round. 

Yet  wherefore  tremble !    Can  the  soul  decay ! 

Or  that  which  thinks  and  feels  in  aught  e'er  fade 
away  f 

Are  there  not  aspirations  in  each  heart 
After  a  better,  brighter  world  than  this  ! 

Longings  for  beings  nobler  in  each  part — 
Things  more  exalted — steeped  in  deeper  bliss! 

Who  gave  us  these  1    What  are  they !    Soul,  in  thee 

The  bud  is  budding  now  for  immortality  I 

Death  comes  to  take  mQ  where  I  long  to  be ; 

One  pang,  and  bright  blooms  the  immortal  flower ; 
Death  comes  to  lead  me  from  mortality. 

To  lands  which  know  not  one  unhappy  hour ; 
I  have  a  hope,  a  faith— 4rom  sorrow  hero 
I'm  led  by  Death  away — why  should  I  start  and  fear? 

If  I  have  loved  the  forest  and  the  field. 
Can  I  not  love  them  deeper,  better  there  f 

If  all  that  Power  hath  made,  to  me  doth  yield 
Something  of  good  and  beauty — something  fair — 

Freed  from  the  grossness  of  mortality, 

May  I  not  love  uiem  all,  and  better  all  enjoy  t 

A  change  from  wo  to  joy — ^from  earth  to  heaven. 
Death  gives  me  this — ^it  leads  me  calmly  where 

The  souls  that  long  ago  from  mine  were  riven 
May  meet  a^ain !    Death  answers  many  a  prayer. 

Bright  day,  shme  on !  be  glad :  days  brighter  far 

Are  stretched  before  my  eyes  than  those  of  mortals 


are! 


KOBERT  GILFELLAN. 


Though  no  Scottish  poetry  besides  that  of  Bums 
attracta  attention  out  of  its  native  countiy,  there  is 
not  wanting  a  band  of  able  and  warm-hearted  men 
who  continue  to  cultivate  it  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment and  that  of  their  countrymen.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  Messbs  Boooeb,  Ballaitttne, 
Vedder,  and  Gray  :  a  high  place  in  the  class  is  due 
to  Mr  Robert  Gilfhuln,  a  native  of  Dunfermline, 
whose  Poema  and  Songs  have  passed  through  tliree 
editions.  The  songs  of  Mr  GilflUan  are  marked  by 
gentle  and  kindly  feelings,  and  a  smooth  flow  of 
versification,  which  makes  them  eminently  suitable 
for  being  expressed  in  music. 


The  ExUeB  Song. 

Oh  I  why  left  I  my  hame  1 

Why  did  I  cross  the  deep! 
Oh  !  why  left  I  the  land 

Where  my  forefathers  sleep  f 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore, 

And  I  gaze  across  the  sea. 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink 

O'  my  ain  oountrie  I 

The  palm-tree  waveth  high. 

And  fair  the  myrtle  springs ; 
And,  to  the  Indian  maid, 

The  bulbul  sweetly  sings. 
But  I  dinna  see  the  broom 

Wi'  its  tassels  on  the  lea* 
Nor  hear  the  lintie's  sang 

0'  my  ain  countriel 

Oh  I  here  no  Sabbath  bell 

Awakes  the  Sabbath  mom. 
Nor  song  of  reapers  heard 

Amang  the  yellow  corn  : 
For  the  tyrant's  voice  is  here, 

And  the  wail  of  slaverie ; 
But  the  sun  of  freedom  shines 

In  my  ain  countrie  ! 

There's  a  hope  for  eveiy  wo, 

And  a  balm  for  eveiy  pain. 
But  the  first  jovs  o'  our  heart 

Come  never  back  again. 
There's  a  track  upon  the  deep, 

And  a  path  across  the  sea  ; 
But  the  weaiy  ne'er  return 

To  their  ain  countrie! 

In  Hve  Dayt  o'  Langtyne. 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne,  when  we  carles  were  young, 
An'  uae  foreign  fashions  amang  us  had  sprung ; 
When  we  made  our  ain  bannocks,  and  brewed  our  ain 

yiU, 
An'  were  clad  frae  the  sheep  that  gaed  white  on  the  hill ; 
0 !  the  thocht  o'  thae  days  gars  my  auld  heart  aye  fill ! 

In  the  days  o'  langsjme  we  were  hi^ipy  and  fire, 
Proud  loi^s  on  the  laud,  and  kings  on  the  sea ! 
To  our  foes  we  were  fierce,  to  our  friends  we  were  kind. 
An'  where  battle  raged  loudest,  you  ever  did  find 
The  banner  of  Scotland  float  high  in  the  wind  ! 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  we  aye  ranted  and  sang 
By  the  warm  ingle  side,  or  the  wild  braes  amang ; 
Our  lads  busked  braw,  and  our  lasses  looked  fine. 
An'  the  sun  on  our  mountains  seemed  ever  to  shine ; 
01  where  is  the  Scotland  o'  bonnie  langsyne  t 

In  the  days  o'  lanssyne  ilka  glen  had  its  tale. 
Sweet  voices  were  heard  in  ilk  breath  o'  the  ^e  ; 
An'  ilka  wee  bum  had  a  sang  o'  its  ain. 
As  it  trotted  alang  through  we  valley  or  plain ; 
Shall  we  e'er  hear  the  music  o'  streamlets  again  ! 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  there  were  feasting  and  glee, 
Wi'  pride  in  ilk  heart,  and  joy  in  ilk..ee ;  [tJiMift 

And  the  auld,  'mang  the  nappy,  their  eild  seemed  to 
It  was  your  stoup  the  nicht,  and  the  mom  'twas  mine : 
0 !  the  days  o'  langsyne — O !  the  days  o'  langsyne. 

The  nUU  o'  Odtlawa*. 

[By  TbomaB  Cnnntngham.] 

[Thomas  Cmmingham  was  the  senior  of  his  bioth«  Altm 
by  some  yean,  and  was  a  ooploas  author  in  pnm  aad  vwnk 
though  with  an  undiatingniahad  name*  long  befora  tha  aatkor 
of  the  Lives  of  the  British  Paintora  waa  known. 
1834.] 

Amang  the  birks  sae  blithe  and  gay, 

I  met  my  Julia  hameward  gaun ; 
The  linties  chantit  on  the  spiay, 

The  lammies  loupit  on  Um  lawn  ; 
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I 


On  ilka  howm  the  sward  was  mawn, 

The  braes  wi'  gowaos  buskit  braw, 
And  gloamin's  plaid  o'  gray  was  thxawn 

Out  owre  the  hills  o*  Gallowa*. 
Wi'  music  wild  the  woodlands  rang. 

And  fragrance  winged  alang  the  lea, 
As  down  we  sat  the  flowers  amang. 

Upon  the  banks  o'  stately  Dee. 
My  Julia's  arms  encircled  me. 

And  saftly  slade  the  hours  awa*. 
Till  dawin  coost  a  fflimmerin'  ee 

Upon  the  hilb  o^Gallowa' 
It  isna  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 

It  isna  gowd,  it  isna  gear, 
This  lifted  ee  wad  hae,  quoth  I, 

The  warld's  drumlie  gloom  to  cheer. 
But  gi'e  to  me  my  Julia  dear, 

Ye  powers  wha  row  this  yirthen  ba*. 
And  0 !  sae  blithe  through  life  I'll  steer, 

Amang  the  hills  o'  Oallowa*. 
Whan  gloamin'  dauners  up  the  hill, 

And  our  gudeman  ca's  name  the  yowes, 
Wi'  her  111  trace  the  mossy  rill 

That  owre  the  muir  meandering  rows ; 
Or,  tint  amang  the  scroggy  knowes. 

My  birkin  pipe  I'll  sweetly  blaw. 
And  sing  the  streams,  the  straths,  and  howes. 

The  hills  and  dales  o'  Gallowa'. 
And  when  auld  Scotland's  heathy  hills. 

Her  rural  nymphs  and  joyous  swains. 
Her  flowery  wilds  and  wimpling  rills. 

Awake  nae  mair  my  canty  strains ; 
Whare  friendship  dwells  and  freedom  reigns, 

Whare  heather  blooms  and  muircocks  craw, 
0 !  dig  my  grave,  and  hide  my  banes 

Amang  the  hills  o'  Gallowa*. 

Imc^z  Flittin\ 
[By  waUam  Laidlaw.] 
[  WUlism  Laidlaw  Is  son  of  the  Ettrick  Bhophord's  master  at 
Bbickhouae.  All  who  have  read  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 
know  how  closely  Mr  Laidlaw  was  oonaected  with  the  illus- 
trious baronet  of  Abbotaford.  Ho  was  his  companion  in  some 
of  his  early  wanderings,  his  friend  and  land-stoward  In  ad- 
vanced yean,  his  amanuensis  in  the  composition  of  some  of 
his  noTds,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  watched  over  his 
last  sad  and  painful  moments.  Luey't  FUitiH'  is  deserredly 
popular  for  its  nnaffected  tenderness  and  simplicity.  In 
printing  the  song,  Hogg  added  the  hut  four  lines  to  *  complete 
the  stoiy.'] 

'Twas  when  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk-tree  was  fa'in, 

And  Martinmas  dowie  had  wound  up  the  year, 
That  Lucy  rowed  up  her  wee  kist  wi'  her  a»  in't, 

And  left  her  aula  maister  and  neibours  sae  dear : 
For  Lucy  had  seired  i'  the  glen  a'  the  simmer ; 

She  cam  there  afore  the  bloom  cam  on  the  ^ea ; 
An  orphan  was  she,  and  they  had  been  gude  till  her. 

Sure  that  was  the  thing  brocht  the  tear  to  her  ee. 

She  gaed  by  the  stable  where  Jamie  was  stannin' ; 
Richt  sair  was  his  kind  heart  her  flittin'  to  see ; 

•  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy !'  cjuo'  Jamie,  and  ran  in ; 

The  gatherin'  tears  trickled  fast  frae  her  ee. 
As  down  the  bum-side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  her  flittin', 

'  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  I'  was  ilka  bird's  sang ; 
She  heard  the  craw  sayin't,  high  on  the  tree  sittin*. 

And  Robin  was  chirpin't  the  brown  leares  amang. 

*  Oh,  what  is't  that  pits  my  puir  heart  in  a  flutter? 

And  what  gars  the  tears  oome  sae  fast  to  my  ee  I 
If  I  wasna  ettled  to  be  ony  better. 

Then  what  gars  me  wish  ony  better  to  be  1 
I'm  just  like  a  lammie  that  loses  its  mither ; 

Nae  mither  or  friend  the  puir  lammie  can  see ; 
I  fear  I  hae  tint  my  puir  heart  a'thegither, 

Nae  wonder  the  tear  fa's  sae  fast  frae  my  ee. 


Wi'  the  rest  o'  my  claes  I  hae  rowed  up  the  ribbon. 

The  bonnie  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  gae  me ; 
Yestreen,  when  he  gae  me't,  and  saw  I  was  sabbin', 

111  neyer  forget  the  wae  blink  o'  his  ee. 
Though  nowhesaidnaethingbut  **  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy!" 

It  made  me  I  neither  could  speak,  hear,  nor  see  : 
He  couldna  say  mair  but  just,  **  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy!" 

Yet  that  I  will  mind  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  its  droukit ; 

The  hare  likes  the  brake  and  the  braird  on  the  lea ; 
But  Lucy  likes  Jamie  ;' — she  turned  and  she  lookit, 

She  thocht  the  dear  place  she  wad  nerer  mair  see. 
Ah,  weel  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheerless! 

And  weel  may  he  greet  on  the  bank  o'  the  bum ! 
For  bonnie  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless, 

Lies  cauld  in  her  grave,  and  will  neyer  return ! 


The  Brownie  of  Bledmock. 
[By  wniiam  Nicholson.] 

There  cam  a  strange  wight  to  our  town*«n'. 
An'  the  fient  a  body  did  him  ken ; 
He  tirled  na  lang,  but  he  glided  ben 
Wi'  a  dr^oy,  dreary  hum. 

His  face  did  glow  like  the  glow  o'  the  west. 
When  the  drumly  cloud  has  it  half  o'ercast ; 
Or  the  struggling  moon  when  she's  sair  distrest. 
0,  sirs !  'twas  Aiken-4ram« 

I  trow  the  bauldest  stood  aback, 
Wi'  a  gape  an'  a  glower  till  their  lugs  did  crack, 
As  the  shapeless  phantom  mumling  spak — 
Hae  ye  wark  for  Aiken-drum  1 

01  had  ye  seen  the  bairns'  fright, 
As  they  stared  at  this  wild  and  unyirthly  wight ; 
As  they  skulkit  in  'tween  the  dark  and  the  light. 
And  graned  out,  Aiken-drumI 

The  black  dog  growling  cowered  his  tail. 
The  lassie  swatted,  loot  fa'  the  pail ; 
Rob's  lingle  brak  as  he  men't  the  flail. 
At  the  sight  o'  Aiken-dmm. 

His  matted  head  on  his  breast  did  rest, 
A  lang  blue  beard  wan'ered  down  like  a  rest ; 
But  the  glare  o'  his  ee  hath  nae  bard  exprest. 
Nor  the  skimes  o'  Aiken-drum. 

Roun'  his  hairy  form  there  was  naething  seen 
But  a  philabeg  o'  the  rashes  green, 
An'  his  loiott^  knees  played  aye  knoit  between — 
What  a  sight  was  Aiken-drum ! 

On  his  wauchie  arms  three  claws  did  meet, 
As  they  trailed  on  the  grun'  by  his  taeless  feet ; 
E'en  the  auld  gudeman  himsel'  did  sweat, 
To  look  at  Aiken-drum. 

But  he  drew  a  score,  himsel'  did  sain. 
The  auld  wife  tried,  but  her  tongue  was  gane ; 
While  the  young  ane  closer  clasped  her  wean. 
And  turned  frae  Aiken-drum. 

But  the  canny  auld  wife  cam  till  her  breath. 
And  she  deemed  the  Bible  might  ward  aff  scaith, 
Be  it  benshee,  bogle,  ghaist,  or  wraith— 
But  it  feared  na  Aiken-drum. 

'  His  presence  protect  us!'  quoth  the  auld  gudeman ; 
•  What  wad  ye,  whare  won  ye,  by  sea  or  by  Ian' ! 
I  conjure  ye— speak— by  the  beuk  in  my  ban' !' 
What  a  grane  ga'e  Aiken-drum  I 

<  I  lived  in  a  Ian'  where  we  saw  nae  sky, 
I  dwalt  in  a  spot  where  a  bum  rins  na  by ; 
But  I'se  dwall  now  wi'  you  if  ye  like  to  try— 
Hae  ye  wark  for  Aiken-drum  t 
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1*11  ahiel  a'  your  sheep  i'  the  momin'  sune, 
I'll  berry  your  crap  by  the  light  o'  the  moon. 
An'  ba  the  bairns  wi  an  unkenued  tune, 
If  ye'U  keep  puir  Aiken-drum. 

Ill  loup  the  linn  when  ye  canna  wade, 
I'll  kirn  the  kiin,  an'  ill  turn  the  bread ; 
An'  the  wildest  filly  that  erer  ran  rede, 
I'se  tame'ty'  quoth  Aiken-drum. 

To  wear  the  tod  frae  the  flock  on  the  fell. 
To  gather  the  dew  frae  the  heather  bcU, 
An'  to  look  at  my  face  in  your  clear  crystal  well, 
Might  gi'e  pleasure  to  Aiken-dxiinL 

I'se  seek  nae  guids,  gear,  bond,  nor  mark ; 
I  use  nae  beddin',  shoon,  nor  sark ; 
But  a  cogfu'  o'  brose  'tween  the  light  an'  dark 
Is  the  wage  o'  Aiken-drum.' 

Quoth  the  wylie  auld  wife,  '  The  thing  speaks  weel ; 
Our  workers  are  scant — ^we  hae  routh  o'  meal ; 
Gif  he'll  do  as  he  says — ^be  he  man,  be  he  deil — 
Wow  I  we'll  tiy  this  Aiken-drum.' 

But  the  wenches  skirled, '  He's  no  be  here  I 
His  eldritch  look  gars  us  swarf  wi'  fear ; 
An'  the  feint  a  ane  will  the  house  come  near. 
If  they  think  but  o'  Aiken-drum.' 

'  Puir  clipmalabors !  ye  hae  little  wit ; 
Is'tna  hallowmas  now,  an'  the  crap  out  yet  f 
8ae  she  silenced  them  a'  wi'  a  stamp  o'  her  fit — 
'  Sit  yer  wa's  down,  Aiken-drum.' 

Roun'  a'  that  side  what  wark  was  dune 
By  the  streamer's  gleam,  or  the  glance  o'  the  moon ; 
A  word,  or  a  wish,  an'  the  brownie  cam  sune, 
Sae  helpfu'  was  Aiken-drum. 

On  Blednoeh  banks,  an'  on  crystal  Crce, 

I  For  mony  a  day  a  toiled  wight  was  he ; 

j  While  the  bainu  played  humless  roun'  his  knee, 

I  Sae  social  was  Aiken-drum. 

I 

I  But  a  new-made  wife,  fu'  o'  fiippish  freaks. 

Fond  o'  a'  things  feat  for  the  fire  first  weeks. 

Laid  a  mouldy  pair  o'  her  ain  man's  breeks 

By  the  brose  o'  Aiken-drum. 

Let  the  learned  decide  when  they  convene. 
What  spell  was  him  an'  the  breeks  between ; 
For  frae  that  day  forth  he  was  nae  mair  seen. 
An'  sair-missed  was  Aiken-drum. 

He  was  heard  bv  a  herd  gaun  by  the  Thrievc, 
Ciyine,  *  Lang,  lang  now  may  I  greet  an'  grieye ; 
For,  iSas !  I  hae  gotten  baith  fee  an'  leare — 
O !  luckless  Aiken-drum  1' 

Awa,  ye  wrangling  sceptic  tribe, 
Wi'  your  pros  an'  your  cons  wad  ye  decide 
'Gain  the  sponsible  voice  o'  a  hale  country  side. 
On  the  facts  'bout  Aiken-drum  f 

Though  the '  Brownie  o'  Blednoeh'  lang  be  gane, 
The  mark  o'  his  feet's  left  on  mony  a  stane ; 
An'  mony  a  wife  an'  mon^  a  wean 
Tell  the  feats  o'  Aiken-drum. 

E'en  now,  light  loons  that  jibe  an'  sneer 
At  spiritual  guests  an'  a'  sic  gear. 
At  the  Glashnoch  mill  hae  swat  wi'  fear, 
An'  looked  roun'  for  Aiken-drum. 

An'  guidly  folks  hae  gotten  a  fright. 
When  the  moon  was  set,  an'  the  stars  gied  nae  light, 
At  the  roaring  linn,  in  the  howe  o'  the  night, 
Wi'  sughs  like  Aiken-drum. 


Song. 

[By  Joseph  TraixL3 

[Mr  Train  win  be  memorable  in  our  Utenry  history  for  the 
■writtanoe  he  xoiderBd  to  BIr  Walter  Soott  In  the  cooiribatiaB 
of  some  of  ttie  storiea  on  which  the  W«verley  novds  warn 
founded.  He  entered  life  am  a  prirata  soldier,  and  wcm  by 
merit  to  he  a  sapeniaor  of  ezoiae,  tram  which  ritnatinn  be 
has  now  retixed  on  a  supenmnnatlon  aHowanoe.] 

Wi'  drums  and  pipes  the  clachan  rang^ 

I  left  my  goats  to  wander  wide ; 
And  e'en  as  fast  as  I  could  bang, 

I  bickered  down  the  mountaui  side. 
My  hazel  rung  and  haslock  plaid 

Awa'  I  flang  wi'  cauld  disdain. 
Resolved  I  would  nae  langer  bide 

To  do  the  auld  thing  o'er  again. 

Ye  barons  bold,  whose  turrets  rise 

Aboon  the  wild  woods  white  wi'  snaw, 
I  trow  the  laddies  ye  may  prize, 

Wha  fight  your  battles  far  awa'. 
Wi'  them  to  stan',  wi'  them  to  fa'. 

Courageously  I  crossed  the  main ; 
To  see,  for  Caledonia, 

The  auld  thing  weel  done  o'er  again. 

Right  far  a-fiel'  I  freel  v  fought, 

'Gainst  mony  an  outlandish  loon ; 
An'  wi'  my  good  claymore  I've  brought 

Mony  a  bSardy  birkie  down : 
While  I  had  pith  to  wield  it  roun'. 

In  battle  I  ne'er  met  wi'  ane 
Could  danton  me,  for  Britain's  crown. 

To  do  the  same  thing  o'er  again. 

Although  I'm  marching  life's  last  stage, 

Wi'  sorrow  crowded  roun*  mv  brow ; 
An'thouffh  the  knapsack  o'  auld  age 

Hangs  heavy  on  my  shoulders  now — 
Yet  recollection,  ever  new, 

Dischaiges  a'  my  toil  and  pain. 
When  fancy  figures  in  my  view 

The  pleasant  auld  thing  o'er  again. 

I7te  CameroiUan'a  Dream. 

[By  James  HUopk] 

[James  Hlalop  was  bom  of  humble  parents  In  the  parMi  d 
BUrkconnel,  In  the  neifi^bonrhood  of  Sanquhar,  near  the  sooree 
of  the  Nith,  in  July  1798.  He  was  empioyed  as  a  ahephei4-b«y 
in  the  vicinity  of  Alinnoas,  where,  at  the  gravestone  of  a  party 
of  BhUn  oovenanteiv,  he  composed  the  f oUowinff  stiildng 
He  afterwards  became  a  teadier,  and  hii  poecieal 
having  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Lord  Jcffray,  and 
other  eminent  literary  charaotera,  he  was,  through  tiieir  iaiu- 
ence,  appointed  sohoolmaster,  first  on  board  the  Doris,  andsah- 
sequently  the  Tweed  man-of-war.  He  died  on  the  4th 
ber  1827  trooi  fever  caught  by  deeping  one  night  in  the 
air  upon  the  island  of  Bt  Jaga  His  compositions  display  an 
d^ant  rather  than  a  vigonras  imagination,  ianA  rhasfiiia  ■ 
of  thou^t,  and  a  pan  but  ardent  love  of  natnie.] 

In  a  dream  of  the  night  I  was  wafted  away. 
To  the  muirland  of  mist  where  the  martyrs  lay ; 
Where  Cameron's  sword  and  his  Bible  are  seen« 
Engraved  on  the  stone  where  the  heaUier  grows  green. 

'Twas  a  dream  of  those  ages  of  daiknesa  and  blood. 
When  the  minister's  home  was  the  mountain  and  wood ; 
When  in  Wellwood's  dark  valley  the  standard  of  Son, 
All  bloody  and  torn  'mong  the  heather  was  lying. 


'Twas  morning ;  and  summer's  young  sun  from  the 
Lay  in  loving  repose  on  the  green  mountun's  breast ; 
On  Wardlaw  and  Cuintable  the  dear  shining  dew. 
Glistened  there  'mong  the  heath  bells  and  moimtain 
flowen  blue. 
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And  ikr  up  in  hearen  near  the  white  sunny  cloud. 
The  Hong  of  the  lark  was  melodious  and  loud, 
And  in  Ulenmuir*0  wild  solitude,  lengthened  and  deep, 
Were  the  whistling  of  plorers  and  bleating  of  sheep. 

And  Wellwood's  sweet  yaUeys  breathed  music  and 

gladness. 
The  fresh  meadow  blooms  hung  in  beauty  and  redness; 
Its  daughters  were  happy  to  hail  the  returning. 
And  drmk  the  delights  of  July's  sweet  morning. 

But,  oh !  there  were  hearts  cherished  far  other  feelings, 
Illumed  by  the  light  of  prophetic  rerealings. 
Who  drank  from  the  sceneiy  of  beauty  but  soirow, 
For  they  knew  that  their  blood  would  bedew  it  to- 
morrow. 

*Twas  the  few  £uthful  ones  who  with  Cameron  were 

lying. 
Conce&led  'mong  the  mist  where  the  heathfowl  was 

crying, 
For  the  horsemen  of  Earlshall  around  them  were 

hoTering, 
And  their  bridle  reins  rung  through  the  thin  misty 

coyering. 

Their  faces  grew  pale,  and  their  swords  were  un- 
sheathed. 

But  the  yengeance  that  darkened  their  brow  was  un- 
breathed ; 

With  eyes  tunied  to  heayen  in  calm  resignation. 

They  sung  their  last  song  to  the  God  of  Salyation. 

The  hills  with  the  deep  mournful  music  were  ringing. 
The  curlew  and  ployer  in  concert  were  singing ; 
But  the  melody  died  'mid  derision  and  laughter, 
As  the  host  of  ungodly  rushed  on  to  the  slaughter. 

Though  in  mist  and  in  darkness  and  fire  they  were 
sQiouded, 

Yet  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were  calm  and  unclouded, 

Their  dark  eyes  flashed  lightning,  as,  firm  and  un- 
bending, 

They  stood  like  the  rock  which  the  thunder  is  rending. 

The  muskets  were  flashing,  the  blue  swords  were 
gleaming, 

The  helmets  were  cleft,  and  the  red  blood  was  stream- 
info 

The  heayens  grew  dark,  and  the  thunder  was  rolling. 

When  in  Wellwood's  dark  muirlands  the  mighty  were 
falling. 

When  the  righteous  had  fallen,  and  the  combat  was 

ended, 
A  chariot  of  fire  through  the  dark  cloud  descended ; 
Its  driyeis  were  angels  on  horses  of  whiteness. 
And  its  burning  whoels  turned  on  axles  of  brightn 


A  seraph  unfolded  its  doors  bright  and  shining, 
All  dazzling  like  gold  of  the  seyenth  refining, 
And  the  souls  that  came  forth  out  of  great  tribulation, 
Haye  mounted  the  chariots  and  stee£i  of  salyation. 

On  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  the  chariot  is  gliding, 
Through  the  path  of  the  thunder  the  horsemen  are 

ridinff ; 
Glide  swiftly,  brifht  spirits !  the  prize  ii  before  ye, 
A  crown  nerer  lading,  a  kingdom  of  gloiy  1 

DRAMATISTS 

Dramatic  literature  no  longer  occupies  the  promi- 
nent place  it  held  in  former  periods  of  our  history. 
Various  causes  haye  been  assigned  for  this  decline — 
as,  the  great  size  of  the  theatres,  the  monopoly  of  the 
two  laige  London  houses,  the  loye  of  spectacle  or 
scenic  display  which  has  usurped  the  place  of  the 
legitimate  drama,  and  the  late  dinner  hours  now 
preyalent  among  the  higher  and  eyen  the  middle 


classes.  The  incieaaed  competition  in  business  has 
also  made  our  *  nation  of  shopkeepers'  a  busier  and 
harder>working  race  than  their  forefathers ;  and  the 
division  of  cheap  literature  noay  haye  fhrther  tended 
to  thin  the  theatres,  as  fhmishing  intellectual  enter- 
tainment for  the  masses  at  home  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  dramatic  performances.  The  London  managers 
appear  to  haye  had  considerable  influence  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  layish  enormous  sums  on  scenic  decoration 
and  particular  actors,  and  aim  rather  at  filling  their 
houses  by  some  ephemeral  and  dazzling  display,  than 
by  the  liberal  encouragement  of  natiye  talent  and 
genius.  To  improye,  or  rather  re-establish  the  acted 
drama,  a  periodical  writer  suggests  that  there  should 
be  a  chusiflcation  of  theatres  in  the  metropolis,  as  in 
Paris,  where  each  theatre  has  its  distinct  species  of 
the  drama,  and  performs  it  well  '  We  belieye,'  he 
says,  '  that  the  eyil  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  yain 
endeayour  of  managers  to  succeed  by  commixing 
eyery  species  of  entertainment — huddling  together 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  melo-drama,  and  spectacle — 
and  striying,  by  alternate  exhibitions,  to  draw  all 
the  dramatic  public  to  their  respectiye  houses.  Im- 
perfect— yery  imperfect  compsinies  for  each  species 
are  engaged ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
imperfection,  they  are  forced  to  rely  on  indiyidnal 
excellence,  indiyidnal  performers  become  of  inordi- 
nate importance,  and  the  most  exorbitant  salaries 
are  giyen  to  procure  them.  These  indiyiduals  are 
thus  placed  in  a  false  position,  and  indulge  them- 
selyes  in  all  sorts  of  mannerisms  and  absurdities.  The 
public  is  not  unreasonably  dissatisfied  with  imper- 
fect companies  and  bad  performances ;  the  managers 
wonder  at  their  ruin ;  and  critics  become  elegiacal 
oyer  the  mournful  decline  of  the  drama !  Not  in  this 
way  can  a  theatre  flourish ;  since,  if  one  species  of 
performance  proyes  attractiye,  the  others  are  at  a  dis- 
count, and  their  companies  become  useless  burdens ; 
if  none  of  them  proye  attractiye,  then  the  loss  ends  in 
ruin.'*  Too  many  instances  of  this  haye  occurred 
witliin  the  last  twenty  years.  Wheneyer  a  play  of 
real  excellence  has  been  brought  forward,  the  public 
has  shown  no  insensibility  to  its  merits ;  but  so  many 
drcnmstances  are  requisite  to  its  successflil  repre- 
sentation—so expensiye  are  the  companies,  and  so 
capricious  the  fayourite  actors — ^that  men  of  talent 
are  ayerse  to  hazard  a  competition.  The  true  dra- 
matic talent  is  also  a  rare  giit.  Some  of  the  roost 
eminent  poets  haye  fhiled  in  attempting  to  portray 
actual  life  and  passion  in  interesting  situations  on 
the  stage ;  and  as  Fielding  and  Smollett  proyed  un- 
sncoeuftil  in  comedy  (though  the  former  wrote  a 
number  of  pieces),  so  Byron  and  Scott  were  found 
wanting  in  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  tragic 
drama.  'It  is  eyident,'  says  CampbeU,  *that  Mel- 
pomene demands  on  the  stage  something,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  than  eyen  poetical  talent,  rare  as  that 
is.  She  requires  a  potent  and  peculiar  faculty  for 
the  inyention  of  incident  adapted  to  theatric  effect ; 
a  faculty  which  may  often  exist  in  those  who  haye 
been  bred  to  the  stage,  but  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, has  seldom  been  shown  by  any  poets  who  were 
not  professional  players.  There  are  exceptions  to 
the  remark,  but  there  are  not  many.  If  Shakspearo 
had  not  been  a  player,  he  would  not  haye  been  the 
dramatist  that  he  is.'  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Con- 
greye,  are  conspicnons  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  also 
Goldsmith  in  comedy,  and,  in  our  own  day,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton  Bnlwer  in  the  romantic  dnuna.  The 
Gohnans,  Sheridan,  Morton,  and  Reynolds,  neyer, 
we  belieye,  wore  the  sock  or  buskin ;  but  they  were 
either  managers,  or  closely  connected  with  the 
theatrei. 
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In  the  first  year  of  this  period,  Robert  Jephson 
(1736-1803)  produced  his  tragedy  of  The  Count  of 
Narbonne,  copied  firom  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto, 
and  it  was  highly  attractive  on  the  stage.  In  1785 
Jephson  brought  ont  another  tragedy,  The  Duke  of 
Braganza,  which  was  equally  successful.  lie  wrote 
three  other  tragedies,  some  farces,  and  operas ;  but 
the  whole  are  now  utterly  neglected.  Jephson  was 
no  great  dramatic  writer ;  but  a  poetical  critic  has 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  '  at  a  time  when  the 
native  genius  of  tragedy  seemed  to  be  extinct,  he 
came  boldly  forward  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  certainly 
with  a  spark  of  talent ;  for  if  he  has  not  the  fuU 
flame  of  genius,  he  has  at  least  its  scintillating  light' 
The  dramatist  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a  captain 
in  the  army,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons. 

The  stage  was  aroused  from  a  state  of  msipidity 
or  degeneracy  by  the  introduction  of  plays  from  the 
German,  which,  amidst  much  false  and  exaggerated 
sentiment,  appealed  to  the  stronger  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  theatres. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  The  Stranger^  said  to  be 
translated  by  Benjamin  Thompson ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  it  was  acted,  was  the  production  of 
Sheridan.    It  is  a  drama  of  domestic  life,  not  very 
moral  or  beneficial  in  its  tendencies  (for  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  pidliate  our  detestation  of  adultery),  yet 
abounding  in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  surprise,  well 
adapted  to  produce  effect  on  the  stage.    The  princi- 
pal characters  were  acted  by  Kemble  and  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  i^nd  when  it  was  brought  out  in  the  season  of 
1797-8,  it  was  received  with  immense  applause.    In 
1799  Sheridan  adapted  another  of  Kotzebue's  plays, 
Pizarro,  which  experienced  still  greater  success.    In 
the  former  drama  the  German  author  had  violated 
the  proprieties  of  our  moral  code,  by  making  an  in- 
jured husband  take  back  his  guilty  though  penitent 
wife ;  and  in  Fisarro  he  has  invested  a  fallen  female 
with  tenderness,  compassion,  and  heroism.  The  obtru- 
sion of  such  a  character  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
scene  was  at  least  indelicate ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs 
Siddons,  the  taint  was  scut^ely  perceived,  and  Sheri- 
dan had  softened  down  the  most  objectionable  parts. 
The  play  was  produced  with  all  the  aids  of  splendid 
scenery,  music,  and  fine  acting,  and  these,  together 
with  its  displays  of  generous  and  heroic  feeling  on 
the  part  of  RoUa,  and  of  parental  affection  in  Alonzo 
and  Cora,  were  calculated  to  lead  captive  a  general 
audience.    '  Its  subject  was  also  new,  and  peculiarly 
fortunate.    It  brought  the  adventures  of  the  most 
romantic  kingdom  of  Christendom  (Spain)  into  pic- 
turesque combination  with  the  simplicity  and  super- 
stitions of  the  transatlantic  world;  and  gave  the 
imagination  a  new  and  fresh  empire  of  paganism, 
with  its  temples,  and  rites,  and  altars,  without  the 
stale  associations  of  pedantry.'    Some  of  the  senti- 
ments and  descriptions  in  Pizarro  are  said  to  have 
originally  formed  part  of  Sheridan's  famous  speech 
on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings !  They  are 
often  Inflated  and  bombastic,  and  full  of  rhetorical 
glitter.  Thus  Hollo  soliloquises  in  Alonzo's  dungeon : 
— *  O  holy  Nature  1  thou  dost  never  plead  in  vain. 
There  is  not  of  our  earth  a  creature,  bearing  form 
and  life,  human  or  savage,  native  of  the  forest  wild 
or  giddy  air,  around  whose  parent  bosom  thou  hast 
not  a  cord  entwined  of  power  to  tie  them  to  their 
offspring's  claims,  and  at  thy  wiU  to  draw  them  back 
to  thee.    On  iron  pinions  borne  the  blood-stained 
vulture  cleaves  the  storm,  yet  is  the  plumage  closest 
to  her  heart  soft  as  the  cygnet's  down ;  and  o'er  her 
unshelled  brood  the  murmuring  ring-dove  sits  not 
more  gently.' 

Or  the  speech  of  BoUa  to  the  Peruvian  army 
at  the  consecration  of  the  banners: — *My  brave 


associates  I  partners  of  my  toil,  my  feelingi,  and  • 
my  fame !    Can  Bolla's  words  add  vigour  lo  ths  ; 
virtuous  energies  which  inspire  your  hearts?    No!  j 
you  have  judged,  as  I  have,  the  foulness  of  tbe 
crafty  plea  by  which  these  bold  invaders  would  de-  < 
lude  you.    Tout  generous  spirit  has  compand,  as , 
mine  has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like  tint,  can 
animate  their  minds  and  ourg.    They,  by  a  atraogr 
frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for  plunder,  and  ex- 
tended rule.     We,  for  our  coimtry,  our  altan,  and 
our  homes.     TTiey  follow  an  adventurer  whom  they 
fear,  and  a  power  which  they  hate.     We  serve  a 
monarch  whom  we  love— «  God  whom  we  adore ! 
Where'er  they  move  in  anger,  desolation  tracks  their  , 
progress;  where'er  they  pause  in  amity,  afflictioa 
mourns  their  fnendship.      They  boast  they  cooie  ■ 
but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge  our  thoughta,  and 
free  us  from  the  yoke  of  error.    Yes,  they  will  give  ' 
enlightened  freedom  to  our  minds,  who  are  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,  and  pride. 
They  offer  us  their  protection ;  yes,  suclt  protectkn 
as  vultures  give  to  lambs— covering  and  devoming 
them  I    They  cidl  on  us  to  barter  all  of  good  we 
have  inherited  and  proved,  for  the  desperate  chance 
of  something  better  which  they  promise.    Be  oar 
plain  answer  this:   the  throne  im  honour  is  the 
people's  choice ;  the  laws  we  reverence  are  oar  brav« 
fathers'  legacy;  the  faith  we  follow  teaches  as  to 
live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  die 
with  hopes  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave.     Tdl  yoor 
invaders  this,  and  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  no  change, 
and  least  of  aXL  such  change  as  they  would  l^ing  as.' 
Animated  apostrophes   like  these,   relied  from 
the  lips  of  Kemble,  and  applied,  in  those  days 
of  war,  to  British  valour  and  patriotism  airayed 
against  France,  could  hardly  fail  of  an  enthusiaistic 
reception.    A  third  drama  by  Kotzebue  was  some  < 
years  afterwards  adapted  for  the  English  stage  by 
Mrs  Inchbaldf  and  performed  under  the  title  of 
Lovers^  Vows.     *The  grand  moral  of  the  play  is 
to  set  forth  the  miserable  consequences  whi<^  arise 
from  the  neglect,  and  to  enforce  the  watohfal  care  ' 
of  illegitimate  offspring;  and  surely  as  the  pulpit 
has  not  had  eloquence  to  eradicate  the  crime  oC 
seduction,  the  stage  may  be  allowed"  a  humble  en- 
deavour to  prevent  its  most  fatal  effects.*    Loren* 
Vows  also  became  a  popular  acting  play,  for  stac^e 
effect  was  carefully  studied,  and  the  scenes  aod 
situations  skilfully  arranged.     While  filling  Che 
theatres,  Kotzebue's  plays  were  generally  condemned 
by  the  critics.    They  cannot  be  said  to  have  pro- 
duced any  permanent  bad  effect  on  our  national 
morals,  but  tiiey  presented  many  false  and  pemidoas 
pictures  to  the  mind.    *  There  is  an  affectadan,"  as 
Scott  remarks,  *of  attributing  noble  and  virtuoos 
sentiments  to  the  persons  least  qualified  by  babit  or 
education  to  entertain  them ;  and  of  describing  the 
higher  and  better  educated  classes  as  unifoni^y  de- 
ficient in  those  feelings  of  liberality,  generosity,  and 
honour,  which  may  be  considered  as  proper  to  their 
situation  in  lif&    This  contrast  may  be  true  in  par- 
ticular instances,  and  being  used  sparinj|^y«  m}(i^t 
afford  a  good  moral  lesson ;  but  in  spite  of  tmth  and 
probability,  it  has  been  assumed,  upon  all  occasiixuL 
by  those  authors  as  the  groundwork  of  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual Jacobinism.'    Scott  himself^  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  fascinated  by  the  (xerman  drama,  and 
translated  a  play  of  Goethe.  The  excesses  of  Kotsc- 
hue  were  happily  ridiculed  by  Canning  and  BlHs  in 
their  amusing  satire,  The  Bovert^    At  tengtli,  after 
a  run  of  unexampled  sucoess,  these  plays  ceased 
to  attract  attention,  though  one  or  two  are  still 
occasionally  performed.    With  all  their  absacditica. 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  they  exerdsed  an  to* 
spiring  influence  on  the  rising  genius  of  that 
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They  dealt  with  passioiM,  not  with  mannen,  and 
awoke  the  higher  feelings  and  Bensibilitics  of  our 
nature.  Good  plays  were  also  mingled  with  the 
bad :  if  Kotzebne  was  acted,  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  studied.  The  Wallenstein  was  translated  by 
Coleridge,  and  the  influence  of  the  German  drama 
was  felt  by  most  of  the  young  poets. 

One  of  those  who  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  mar- 
yeUous  and  the  ronumtic  from  this  source  was 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  whose  drama.  The 
Castle  Spectre,  was  produced  in  1797,  and  was  per- 
formed about  sixty  sucoessire  nights.  It  is  full  of 
supernatural  horrors,  deadly  revenge,  and  assassina- 
I  tion,  with  touches  of  poetical  feeling,  and  some  well- 
managed  scenes.  In  the  same  vear  Lewis  adapted 
a  tragedy  from  Schiller,  entitled  The  AfinUler ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  dramatic  pieces 
— Roila,  a  tragedy,  1 799 ;  The  East  Indian,  a  comedy, 
1800;  Adelmom,  or  the  Outlaw,  a  drama,  1801; 
RugantU),  a  melo-drama,  1805;  Addgitha,  a  play, 
1806  ;  Venoni,  a  drama,  1809  ;  One  o' Clock,  or  the 
Knight  and  Wood  Demon,  1811 ;  Timour  tlte  Tartar, 
a  mdo-drama,  1812 ;  and  Rich  and  Poor,  a  comic 
opera,  1812.  The  Castle  Spectre  is  still  occasionally 
performed ;  but  the  diffusion  of  a  more  sound  and 
healthy  taste  in  literature  has  banished  the  other 
dramas  of  Lewis  equally  from  the  stage  and  the 
press.  To  the  present  generation  they  are  unknown. 
They  were  fit  companions  for  the  ogres,  giants,  and 
Blue-beards  of  the  nursery  tales,  and  they  have 
shared  the  same  obUyion. 

JOANNA  BAIXJJE. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  written  drama 
at  this  time  was  the  first  volume  of  Joanna  Baillie*s 
plays  on  the  passions,  published  in  1798  under  the 
title  of  A  Series  of  Plains :  m  which  it  is  attempted  to 
Dtlmeaie  the  Stronger  Passions  of  the  Mina,  each 
Passion  being  the  subject  of  a  Tragedy  and  a  Comedy. 
To  the  volume  was  prefixed  a  long  and  interesting 
introductory  discourse,  in  which  the  authoress  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  the  drama  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  asserts  the  supremacy  of  simple  nature  over  all 
decoration  and  refinement  *Let  one  simple  trait 
of  the  human  heart,  one  expression  of  passion, 
genuine  and  true  to  nature,  be  introduced,  and  it 
will  stand  forth  alone  in  the  boldness  of  reality, 
whilst  the  false  and  unnatural  around  it  fades  away 
upon  every  side,  like  the  rising  exhalations  of  the 
morning/  This  theory  (which  anticipated  the  dis- 
sertations and  most  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth) 
the  accomplished  dramatist  illustrated  in  her  plays, 
the  merits  of  which  were  instantly  recofrniscd,  and 
>  a  second  edition  called  for  in  a  few  months.  Miss 
I  Baillie  was  then  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
I  In  1802  she  published  a  second  volume,  and  in  1812 
a  third.  In  the  interval  she  had  produced  a  volume 
,  of  miscellaneous  dramas  (1804),  and  The  Family 
j  Legend  (1810),  a  tragedy  founded  on  a  Ilighland 
■  tradition,  and  brought  out  with  success  at  the  Edin- 
I  burgh  theatre.  In  1836  this  authoress  published 
three  more  volumes  of  plays,  her  career  as  a  dramatic 
writer  thus  extending  over  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years.  Only  one  of  her  dramas  has  ever  been 
performed  on  the  stage :  De  Montfort  was  brought 
out  by  Kemble  shortly  after  its  appearance,  and  was 
acted  eleven  nights.  It  was  again  introduced  in  1821, 
to  exhibit  the  tidents  of  Kean  in  the  character  of 
I>e  Montfort ;  but  this  actor  remarked  that,  though 
a  fine  poem,  it  would  never  be  an  acting  pUy.  The 
author  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  remarks : — 
*  If  Joanna  Baillie  had  known  the  stage  practically, 
she  would  never  liave  attached  the  importance  which 
the  does  to  the  development  of  single  passions  in 


single  tragedies ;  and  she  would  have  invented  more 
stirring  incidents  to  justify  the  passion  of  her  cha- 
racters, and  to  give  them  that  air  of  fatality  which, 
though  peculiarly  predominant  in  the  Greek  drama, 
will  also  be  found,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  success- 
ful tragedies.  Instead  of  this,  she  contrives  to  make 
all  the  passions  of  her  main  characters  proceed  from 
the  wilful  natures- of  the  beings  themselves.  Their 
feelings  are  not  precipitated  by  circumstances,  like 
a  stream  down  a  declivity,  that  leaps  from  rock  to 
rock;  but,  for  want  of  incident,  they  seem  often  like 
water  on  a  level,  without  a  propelling  impulse.'* 
The  design  of  Miss  Baillie  in  restricting  her  dramas 
each  to  tibe  elucidation  of  one  passion,  appears  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  an  unnecessary  and  unwise  re- 
straint, as  tending  to  circumscribe  the  business  of 
the  piece,  and  exclude  the  interest  arising  from 
varied  emotions  and  confiic^ng  passions.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  successful  in  her  own  case,  and 
it  has  never  been  copied  by  any  other  author.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  eulogised  *  Basil's  love  and  Mont- 
fort's  hate'  as  something  like  a  revival  of  the  in- 
spired strain  of  Shakspeare.  The  tragedies  of  Count 
Basil  and  De  Montfort  are  among  the  best  of  Miss 
Baillie's  plays ;  but  they  are  more  like  the  works  of 
Shirley,  or  the  serious  parts  of  Massinger,  than  the 
glorious  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  so  f\ill  of  life,  of  in- 
cident, and  imagery.  Miss  Baillie's  style  is  smooth 
and  regular,  and  her  plots  are  both  original  and 
carefully  constructed ;  but  she  has  no  poetical  luxu- 
riance, and  few  commanding  situations.  Her  tragic 
scenes  are  too  much  connected  with  the  crime  of 
murder,  one  of  the  easiest  resources  of  a  tragedian ; 
and  partly  from  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  as  well  as 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  her  theory  of  com- 
position, she  is  deficient  in  that  variety  and  fulness 
of  passion,  the '  form  and  pressure'  of  real  life,  which 
are  so  essential  on  the  sUge.  The  design  and  plot 
of  her  dramas  are  obvious  almost  from  the  first  act 
— a  circumstance  that  would  be  fatal  to  their  suc- 
cess in  representation.  The  unity  and  intellectual 
completeness  of  Miss  Baillie's  plays  are  their  most 
striking  characteristics.  Her  simple  masculine  style, 
so  unlike  the  florid  or  insipid  sentimentalism  then 
prevalent,  was  a  bold  innovation  at  the  time  of  her 
two  first  volumes ;  but  the  public  had  fortunately 
taste  enougli  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  Miss 
Baillie  was  undoubtedly  a  great  improver  of  our 
poetical  diction. 

[Scene  from  De  MontfortJ\ 

[De  Montfort  expUina  to  hit  sister  Jane  his  hAtnd  of  Resen- 
▼elt,  which  at  last  hnrries  him  into  the  crime  of  mnrder.  The 
gradnal  deepening  of  this  malignant  iiaattion,  and  it«  frightful 
catastrophe,  are  powerfully  depicted.  We  may  remark,  that  the 
character  of  De  Montfort,  his  altered  habits  and  appearance 
after  his  tmvels,  his  settled  gloom,  and  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions, seem  to  hare  been  the  prototype  of  Byron's  Manfred  and 
Lara.] 

De  Man.  No  more,  my  sister,  urse  me  not  again ; 
My  secret  troubles  caimot  be  reveued. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils:  I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane.  What  t  must  I,  like  a  distant  humble  friend. 
Observe  thy  restless  eye  and  gait  disturbed 
In  timid  silence,  whiUt  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep !    O  no,  De  Montfort  I 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  gire ; 
Thy  tnie  intrusted  friend  1  still  shall  be. 

De  Mon.  Ah,  Jane,  forbear  I  I  cannot  c*en  to  thee. 

Jane.  Then  fie  upon  it !  fie  upon  it,  Montfort  I 
There  was  a  time  when  e*cn  with  murder  stained. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  diro  deed 


*  Campbell's  Life  of  Mrs  Siddons. 
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Could  e'er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous, 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  it  me. 

De  Men.  So  would  I  now — but  ask  of  this  no  more. 
All  other  troubles  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  have  disclosed  to  thee.    I  pray  thee,  spore  me. 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane,  Then  secret  let  it  be :  I  urge  no  further. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes, 
So  sadly  orphaned :  side  by  side  we  stood, 
Like  two  young  trees,  whose  boughs  in  early  strength 
Screen  the  weiUL  saplings  of  the  rising  grove, 
And  brave  the  storm  together. 
I  have  so  lon^,  as  if  by  nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom's  mmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  remained. 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.    Forgive  me,  Montfort ; 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee ; 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps. 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought. 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know. 
This  is  mine  office  now :  I  ask  no  more. 

2)e  Mon.  Oh,  Jane,  thou  dost  constrain  me  with  thy 
love — 
Would  I  could  teU  it  thee  I 

Jane.  Thou  shalt  not  tell   me.     Nay,  I'll  stop 
mine  ears. 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.  Let  it  pass,  my  brother. 
I'll  stay  by  thee ;  I'U  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee ; 
Pur^e  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art. 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies. 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  again ; 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night. 
When  the  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Holds  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  pressed 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed. 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 

De  Mon.  It  will  not  pass  away;  'twill  haunt  me 
stilL 

Jane.  Ah!  say  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee  too. 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary. 
That,  though  1  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it. 

Jk  Mon.  Thou  most  generous  woman ! 
Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus !    It  should  not  be — 
And  yet  I  cannot — 0  that  cursed  villain ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 

Ja/ne.  What  sayst  thou,  Montfort  1  Oh  t  what  words 
are  these! 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee,  speak! 
By  the  affection  Uiou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  infant  days ; 
By  kindred  living  ties — ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  in  the  tomb,  and  cannot  caJl  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee,  speak ! 

Ha!  wilt  thou  not  ? 
Then,  if  affection,  most  unwearied  love. 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee ! 
De  Montfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 
Here  I  intreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees. 
Alas!  my  brother! 

De  Mon,  [Raising  her,  and  hneding.} 
Thus  let  him  kneel  who  should  the  abased  be, 
And  at  thine  honoured  feet  confession  make. 
I'll  tell  thee  all — ^but,  oh !  thou  wilt  despise  mc. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  bums. 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  own — 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch 
A  place  of  torment,  and  the  light  of  day, 
With  the  gay  interoouise  of  social  man, 


Feel  like  the  oppressive  airless  peatUenoe. 

0  Jane  !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
Jane.  Say  not  so : 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother. 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pangs 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon.  A  lover's,  say'st  thou  1 
No,  it  is  hate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  bate ! 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  from  kindred 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  home. 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  earth. 
Avoiding  iJl  men,  cursing  and  accursed. 

Jane.  De  Montfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  terrible ! 
What  being,  by  the  Almighty  Father  formed 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake. 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow! 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wrath-dendied 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  mates 
To  work  thy  ruin.    Strive  with  it,  my  brother! 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  ftom  thy  heart ; 
'TIS  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart. 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

De  Man.  It  will  not  part.    I've  lodged  it  here  too 
long. 
With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  touch. 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane.  Whom  didst  thou  say ! 

De  Mon.  Detested  Rezenvelt! 
E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  averse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitched  his  ready  pledge. 
And  frowned  defiance.    As  we  onward  paaaed 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  ait 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veiled 
In  the  affect^  carelessness  of  mirth, 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment. 
To  those  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  his  paltry  self.    When,  low  in  fortune. 
He  looked  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men. 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  holes. 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
The  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  worm, 
I  could  endure  it.    But  when  honours  came. 
And  wealth  and  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride; 
Whilst  flattering  knaves  did  trampet  forth  hia  praise. 
And  groveling  idiots  grinned  applauses  cm  him  ; 
Oh !  then  I  could  no  longer  suffer  it  1 
It  drove  me  frantic    What,  what  would  I  give— 
What  would  I  give  to  crush  the  bloated  toad. 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him ! 

Jane.  And  would  thy  hatred  crush  the  voy  man 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  taken  f 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  f    Oh,  this  is  horrible  I 

De  Mon.  Ha!  thou  hast  heard  it,  then  I    From  all 
the  world. 
But  most  of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 

Jane.  I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  resolved 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
Didst  thou  receive  my  letter! 

De  Mon.  I  did!  I  did !  'Twas  that  which  drore  me 
hither. 
I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  agun. 

Jane.  Alas !  that,  tempted  bv  a  sister's  iean, 
I  ever  left  thy  house !    These  few  past  montha^ 
These  absent  months,  have  brought  us  all  this  wo. 
Had  I  remained  with  thee,  it  had  not  been. 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  you  thos. 
You  dared  him  to  the  field ;  both  bravely  foagjtit ; 
He,  more  adroit,  disamed  you  ;  courteously 
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Returned  the  forfeit  iword,  which,  lo  retained. 
You  did  leftue  to  use  against  him  more ; 
And  then,  an  says  report,  you  parted  firiends. 

De  Moil  When  he  disarmed  this  cursed,  this  worth* 
less  hand 
Of  its  most  worthless  weapon,  he  hut  spared 
From  derilish  pride,  which  now  derives  &  bliss 
In  seeing  me  thus  fettered,  shamed,  subjected 
With  the  rile  fATour  of  his  poor  forbearance  ; 
Whilst  he  securely  sits  with  gibing  brow, 
And  basely  baits  me  like  a  muzzl^  cur, 
VTho  cannot  turn  agun. 
Until  that  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell 
Which  bums  within  my  breast.    Heaven's  lightnings 
blast  him  I 

Jane.  Oh,  this  is  horrible !    Forbear,  forbear! 
Lest  Heaven's  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head 
For  this  most  impious  wish. 

Ik  ifon.  Then  let  it  light. 
Torments  more  fell  than  I  have  known  already 
It  cannot  send.    To  be  annihilated. 
What  all  men  shrink  from ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing. 
Were  bliss  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  am ! 

Jane.  Oh !  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
ful words  t 

De  Man.  Let  me  but  once  upon  his  ruin  look, 

Then  close  mine  eyes  for  ever! 

Ha !  how  is  this  1    Thou'rt  ill ;  thou'rt  very  pale ; 
What  have  I  done  to  thee !    Alas !  alas  I 
I  meant  not  to  distress  thee — 0,  my  sister! 

Jane,  I  cannot  now  speak  to  thee. 

De  Man.  1  have  killed  thee. 
Turn,  turn  thee  not  away !    Look  on  me  still! 
Oh !  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sister! 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

Jane,  Thou,  too,  De  Montfort, 
In  better  days  was  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

De  Men.  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  myself, 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  I  give. 
O  curse  that  villain,  that  detested  villain! 
He  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life ; 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jcme.  I've  held  my  warfare  through  a  troubled  world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
For  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wast  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  passion  tears  thee  from  my  heart. 
Blasting  thy  worth.     I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

De  Mob.  What  shall  I  do! 

iFemale  Pidure  qfa  CoysUry  Lift.l 

Even  now  methinks 
Each  little  cottage  of  my  native  vale 
Swells  out  its  earthen  sides,  upheaves  its  roof. 
Like  to  a  hillock  moved  by  latx)uring  mole. 
And  with  green  trail-weeds  clambering  up  its  walls, 
Roses  and  every  gay  and  fragrant  plant 
Before  my  fancy  stands,  a  fairy  bower. 
Ay,  and  within  it  too  do  fairies  dwell. 
Peep  through  its  wreathed  window,  if  indeed 
The  flowers  grow  not  too  close  ;  and  there  within 
Thou'U  see  some  half  a  dozen  rosy  brats. 
Eating  from  wooden  bowls  their  dainty  milk — 
Those  are  my  mountain  elves.    Seest  thou  not 
Their  vexy  forms  distinctl  v ! 

I'll  gather  round  my  board 
All  that  Heaven  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks. 
And  noble  travellers,  and  neighbouring  friends. 
Both  young  and  old.     Within  my  ample  hall. 
The  worn  out  man  of  arms  shall  o'  tiptoe  tread. 
Tossing  his  gray  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
With  cheerful  freedom,  as  he  boasts  his  feats 
Of  days  gone  by.    Music  we'll  have ;  and  oft 
The  bickering  dance  upon  our  oaken  floors 


Shall,  thundering  loud,  strike  on  the  distant  ear 
Of  'nighted  travellers,  who  shall  gladly  bend 
Their  doubtful  footsteps  towards  the  cheering  din. 
Solemn,  and  grave,  and  cloistered,  and  demure 
We  shall  not  be.    Will  this  content  ye,  damsels ! 

Every  season 
Shall  have  its  suited  pastime :  even  winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountuns  piled  with  snow. 
And  choked  up  valleys  from  our  mansion  bar 
All  entrance,  and  nor  guest  nor  traveller 
Sounds  at  our  gate  ;  the  empty  hall  forsaken. 
In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire, 
We'll  hold  our  little,  snug,  domestic  court. 
Plying  our  work  with  song  and  tale  between. 

[Peon  of  Itnaginatum.'] 

Didst  thou  ne'er  see  the  swallow's  veering  breast. 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloud 
In  the  sunned  glimpses  of  a  stormy  day. 
Shiver  in  silvery  brightness  ! 
Or  boatmen's  oar,  as  vivid  lightning  flash 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spirit's  path 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  lake  f 
Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  brown  mass  of  woods, 
Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintry  sun 
One  hasty  glance  in  mockery  of  the  night 
Closing  in  darkness  round  it  I    Gentle  friend ! 
Chide  not  her  mirth  who  was  sad  yesterday. 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow. 

[Speedi  of  Prince  Edward  tn  JUi  Dwngeon.'] 

Doth  the  bright  sun  from  the  high  arch  of  heaven, 

In  all  his  beauteous  robes  of  fleckered  clouds. 

And  ruddy  vapours,  and  deep-glowing  flames. 

And  softly  varied  shades,  look  gloriously  1 

Do  the  green  woods  dance  to  the  wind  1  the  lakes 

Cast  up  their  sparkling  waters  to  the  light! 

Do  the  sweet  hamlets  m  their  bushy  dells 

Send  winding  up  to  heaven  their  curling  smoke 

On  the  soft  morning  air  I 

Do  the  flocks  bleat,  and  the  wild  creatures  bound 

In  antic  happiness !  and  mazy  birds 

Wing  the  mid  air  in  lightly  skimming  bands  f 

Ay,  all  this  is — men  do  behold  all  this — 

The  poorest  roan.    Even  in  this  lonely  vault. 

My  dark  and  narrow  world,  oft  do  I  hear 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  so  near  my  walls. 

And  sadly  think  how  small  a  space  divides  me 

From  all  this  fair  creation. 

[Deaeription  ofJaine  de  MontfoH.'] 

[The  foQowisg  has  been  pronoimoed  to  be  a  perfect  picture 
(tf  Mrs  Siddons,  the  tngio  actress.] 


Page.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Lady.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  t 

Pa^  No  ;  far  unlike  to  them.    It  is  a  stranger. 

Lady.  How  looks  her  countenance ! 

Page.  So  oueenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  nrst  in  awe ;  but  when  2be  smiled, 
Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  Und 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old  f 

Page.  Neither,  if  right  I  guess  ;  but  she  is  fair. 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
As  he,  too,  had  been  awed. 

Lady.  The  foolish  stripling! 
She  has  bewitched  thee.    Is  she  lam  in  stature? 

Page.  So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic ; 
But  on  a  near  approach,  I  found,  in  truth. 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Lady.  What  is  her  garbf 
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Page,  I  cannot  well  describe  the  faflhion  of  it : 
She  is  not  decked  in  anj  gallant  trim. 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  her  usual  wc^ds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  mo?efi, 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  man/  a  waving  fold, 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeae. 

Lady,  Thine  eyes  deoeire  thee,  boy ; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Prtberg,  \,SUaiiMg  from  his  seai^  where  he  hoi  hem  tU- 
ting  during  the  convenation  between  the  Lady 
and  the  Page,'] 

It  is  an  apparition  he  has  seen, 
Or  it  is  Jane  de  Montfort. 

WnUAM  GODWIN — WILLIAM  80THEBT. 

Mr  GoDwm,  the  noyelist,  attempted  the  tragic 
drama  in  the  year  ISOO,  but  his  powerftd  genius, 
which  had  produced  a  romance  of  deep  and  thrilling 
interest,  became  cold  and  frigid  when  confined  to  the 
rules  of  the  stage.  His  play  was  named  Antonio^  or 
the  Soldier*M  Return.  It  turned  out  *a  miracle  of 
dulness,*  as  Sergeant  Talfourd  relates,  and  at  last 
the  actors  were  booted  from  the  stage.  The  author's 
equanimity  under  this  severe  trial  is  amusingly  re- 
lated by  Talfourd.  Mr  Godwin,  he  says,  *  sat  on 
one  of  the  front  benches  of  the  pit,  unmoved  amidst 
the  storm.  When  the  first  act  passed  off  without  a 
hand,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  good  sense 
of  the  house ;  '*  the  proper  season  of  applause  had 
not  arrived;"  all  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.  The 
second  act  proceeded  to  its  close  in  the  same  unin- 
terrupted calm ;  his  friends  became  uneasy,  but  still 
his  optimism  prevailed;  be  could  afford  to  wait. 
And  although  he  did  at  last  admit  the  great  move- 
ment was  somewhat  tardy,  and  that  the  audience 
seemed  rather  patient  than  interested,  he  did  not 
lose  his  confidence  till  the  tumult  arose,  and  then  he 
submitted  with  quiet  dignity  to  the  fate  of  genius, 
too  lofty  to  be  understood  by  a  world  as  yet  in  its 
childhood.'  The  next  new  play  was  also  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  genius,  and  it  sJso  was  unsuccessfoL 
Julian  and  Agnes,  by  Willlah  Sothxbt,  the  trans- 
lator of  Oberon,  was  acted  April  25,  1800.  *  In  the 
course  of  its  performance,  MrsSiddons,  as  the  heroine, 
had  to  make  her  exit  from  the  scene  with  an  infant 
in  her  arms.  Having  to  retire  precipitately,  she  in- 
advertently struck  the  baby's  head  violently  against 
a  door-post  Happily,  the  little  thing  was  made  of 
wood,  so  that  her  doll's  accident  only  produced  a 
general  laugh,  in  which  the  actress  herself  joined 
heartily.'  This  *  untoward  event '  would  have  marred 
the  success  of  any  new  tragedy ;  but  Mr  Sotheby's 
is  deficient  in  arrangement  and  dramatic  art.  We 
mar  remark,  that  at  this  time  the  genius  of  Kemble 
ana  Mrs  Siddons  shed  a  lustre  on  the  stage,  and  re- 
claimed it  from  the  barbarous  solecisms  in  dress  and 
decoration  which  even  Garrick  had  tolerated.  Neither 
Kemble  nor  Grarrick,  however,  paid  sufiicient  atten- 
tion to  the  text  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  which,  even 
down  to- about  tlie  year  1838,  continued  to  be  pre- 
sented as  mutiUted  by  Nahum  Tate,  Colley  Gibber, 
,  and  othen.  The  first  manager  who  ventured  to  re- 
I  store  the  pure  text  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  present 
!  it  without  any  of  the  baser  alloys  on  the  stage,  was 
'  Mr  Macready,  who  made  great  though  unavailing 
I  efforts  to  encourage  the  taste  of  the  public  for  Shak- 
speare  and  the  legitimate  drama. 

fi.  T.  COLERIDOE. 

I  The  tragedies  of  Goleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Procter, 
,  and  Milman  (noticed  in  our  account  of  these  poets), 
;  must  be  considered  as  poems  rather  than  plays. 
I  Coleridge's  Remorse  was  acted  with  some  success 


in  1813,  aided  by  fine  original  music,  but  it  has 
not  since  been  revived.  It  contains,  however,  some 
of  Coleridge's  most  exquisite  poetry  and  wild  super- 
stition, with  a  striking  romantic  plot  We  extrvct 
the  scene  in  which  Alhadra  describes  the  supposed  ' 
murder  of  her  husband,  Aivar,  by  his  brother,  and 
animates  his  foUowen  to  vengeance. 

[Scene  from '  iZemoTK.'] 

The  MotmtaiiM  by  Moonlight.    Alhadra  slane,  bx  a 

Mooriflhdram 

Alhadra,  Yon  hanging  woods,  that,  touched  by 
autumn,  seem 
As  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and  gold  ; 
The  flower-like  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay, 
The  many  clouds,  the  sea,  the  rocks,  the  sands. 
Lie  in  the  silent  moonshine ;  and  the  owl 
(Strange,  very  strange !) — ^the  screech-owl  only 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  world  of  beauty ! 
Unless,  perhaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  herd  of  wolves,  that  skulk  athirst  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  I !    Where  are  these  men  f 
I  UMd  the  sympathy  of  human  faces. 
To  beat  away  tnis  deep  contempt  for  all  things. 
Which  quenches  my  revenge.    Oh !  would  to  All* 
The  raven  or  the  sea-mew  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food!  or  nther  that  my  soul 
Could  drink  in  life  from  the  universal  airl 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiff. 
Along  some  ocean's  boundless  solitude. 
To  fioat  for  ever  with  a  careless  coufm. 
And  think  myself  the  only  being  alive  1 
My  children  t — Isidore's  diildren ! — Son  of  Valdex, 
This  hath  new  strung  mine  arm.  Thou  coward  tyrant! 
To  stupify  a  woman's  heart  with  anguish. 
Till  she  forgot  even  that  she  was  a  mother! 

[She  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  earth.    Then  drop  In,  ooe  after 
another,  from  dlfiRnnent  parta  of  the  stage,  a  oonaidenhle  \ 
her  of  Morescoes,  all  in  Moorish  garments  and  MootUh 
They  forai  a  ditde  at  a  distance  round  Ai.aAoaA,  and 
■Qent  till  theseoond  In  oommand,  Naomi,  eaten,  distingnlilMd 
by  his  dross  and  armoor,  and  by  the  silent  obeisanoe  paid  to 
him  on  his  oatranoe  by  the  other  Moors.] 


Naomi,  Woman,  may  Alia  and  the  prophet  bl 
thee! 
We  have  obeyed  thy  call.    Where  is  our  chief! 
And  why  didst  thou  enjoin  these  Moorish  gannents  I 

Alhad.  [JSamn^  her  «yet,  and  looking  romid  on  tkt 
circle,} 
Warriors  of  Mahomet !  faithful  in  the  battle  I 
My  oountiymenl  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honourable  deed !    And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb  1    Curse  on  those  Christian  robes  I 
They  are  spell-blasted ;  and  whoever  wean  them. 
His  arm  shrinks  withered,  his  heart  melts  away. 
And  his  bones  soften. 

Naomi.  Where  is  Isidore  t 

Alhad.  [In  a  deep  low  voice.]  This  night  1  went  fioss 
forth  mv  house,  and  left 
His  children  all  asleep ;  and  he  was  living ! 
And  I  returned,  and  found  them  still  asleepi 
But  he  had  perished  I 

All  Morescoes,  Perished  I 

Alhad,  He  had  perished! — 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes!  not  one  of  you  doth  know 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan  1  < 

Why  should  we  wake  them !    Can  an  infant's  aim         I 
Revenge  his  murder  t 

Onemoresoo  to  another.  Did  she  say  his  murder  t 

Naomi.  Murder !  Not  murdered  1 

Alhad,  Murdered  by  a  Christian  1  [TAcy  ail  ai  ones 
draw  their  sabres, 

Alhad,  [To  Naomif  who  advanees  from  the  arvir.] 
Brother  of  Zagri,  fling  away  thy  sword ; 
This  is  thy  chieftain's  I  [He  sltps  forward  to  tahe  tC] 
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Dost  thou  dare  receiye  it  t 
For  I  bare  sworn  bj  Alia  and  the  prophet. 
No  tear  shall  dim  these  eves — this  woman's  heart 
Shall  heave  no  groan — till  I  hare  seen  that  sword 
Wet  with  the  life-blood  of  the  son  of  Valdez  ! 

[A  patue.] 
Ordonio  was  your  chieftain's  murdererl 

Naomi.  He  dies,  by  Alia! 

AIL  IKneding,]  By  Alia! 

Alhad.  This  night  your  chieftain  armed  himself, 
And  hurried  fh>m  me.    But  I  followed  him 
At  distance,  till  I  saw  him  enter — then  I 

Naomi.  The  cavern ! 

Alhad.  Yes,  the  mouth  of  yonder  cavern. 
After  a  while  I  saw  the  son  of  Valdez 
Rush  by  with  flaring  torch ;  he  likewise  entered. 
There  was  another  and  a  longer  pause ; 
And  once  methought  I  heard  the  clash  of  sworJs ! 
And  soon  the  son  of  Valdez  reappeared : 
He  flung  his  torch  towards  the  moon  in  sport. 
And  seemed  as  he  were  mirthful ;  I  stood  listening, 
Impatient  for  the  footstens  of  my  husband ! 

Naomi.  Thou  calledst  him  ? 

Alhad.  I  crept  into  the  cavern — 
Twas  dark  and  very  silent.    [Thm  vnldly.^  What 

sudst  thont 
No,  no !  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 
Lest  I  should  hear  no  answer.    A  brief  while, 
Belike,  I  lost  all  thought  and  memory 
Of  that  for  which  I  came.    After  that  pause — 

0  Heaven  I  I  heard  a  groan,  and  followed  it ; 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
Into  a  strange  recess,  and  there  was  light, 

A  hideous  light!  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 
It*s  flame  burned  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink. 

1  spake ;  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Came  fh>m  that  chasm  I  it  was  his  last — ^his  death- 
groan! 

Naomi.  Comfort  her,  Alia. 

Alhad.  I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance, 
And  agony  that  cannot  be  remembered. 
Listening  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  croan ! 
But  I  hM  heard  his  last,  my  husband's  death-groan ! 

N€tomi.  Haste !  let  us  onward. 

Alhad.  1  looked  far  down  the  pit — 
My  sight  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment ; 
And  it  was  stained  with  blood.   Then  first  I  shrieked, 
My  eyeballs  burned,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire ! 
And  all  the  hanging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
Turned  into  bloml — I  saw  them  turn  to  blood ! 
And  I  was  leapinf  wildly  down  the  chasm. 
When  on  the  farther  brink  I  saw  his  sword. 
And  it  said  vengeance !    Curses  on  my  tongue! 
The  moon  hath  moved  in  heaven,  and  I  am  here. 
And  he  hath  not  had  vengeance!     Isidore, 
Spirit  of  Isidore,  thy  mui^erer  lives ! 
Away,  away ! 

A IL  Away,  away  I  {She  rmha  off,  aUfoUovnng. 

The  incantation  soene,  in  the  same  play,  is  sketched 
with  high  poetical  power,  and  the  author's  unrivalled 
musical  expression : — 


Han  of  Annoiy,  with  an  sltar  at  the  hack  of  the 
stage.    Bofft  muslo  from  sn  instrument  of  glasi  or  steeL 
Valdsb,  OaooM io,  and  Alvab  in  a  Sorosrer's  robe  ars  dls- 


Ord.  This  was  too  melancholy,  father. 

Void.  Nay, 
My  Alvar  loved  sad  music  from  a  child. 
Once  he  was  lost,  and  after  weaiy  search 
We  found  him  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 
To  which  spot  he  had  followed  a  blind  boy. 
Who  breathed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
Some  stimngelv  moving  notes ;  and  these,  he  said. 
Were  taught  him  in  a  dream.    Him  we  firvt  saw 
Stretched  on  the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-bank : 


And  lower  down  poor  Alvar,  fast  asleep, 
His  head  upon  the  blind  boy's  dog.  It  pleased  me 
To  mark  how  he  had  fastened  round  the  pipe 
A  silver  toy  his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 
Methinks  I  see  him  now  as  he  then  looked — 
Even  so!  He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress, 
Yet  still  he  wore  it. 

Alv.  My  tears  must  not  flow! 
I  must  not  clasp  his  knees,  and  ay,  My  father! 

Enter  Tbrbsa  end  Attendants. 

Ter.  Lord  Valdez,  you  have  asked  my  presence  here, 
And  I  submit ;  but  (Heaven  bear  witness  for  me) 
My  heart  approves  it  not !  'tis  mockexy. 

Ord.  Believe  you,  then,  no  preternatural  influence ! 
Believe  you  not  that  spirits  throng  around  us ! 

Ter.  Say  rather  that  I  have  imagined  it 
A  possible  thing :  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
As  other  fancies  have ;  but  ne'er  seduced  me 
To  traffic  with  the  black  and  frenzied  hope 
That  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wizard. 
ITo  Alvar."]  Stranger,  I  mourn  and  blush  to  see  you 

here 
On  such  employment!  With  far  other  thoughts 
I  left  you. 

Ord.  [Ande.]  Ha!  he  has  been  tampering  with  herf 

Alv.  O  high-souled  maiden!  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  stranger's  name! 
I  swear  to  thee 

I  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt. 
Doubt,  but  decide  not!    Stand  ye  from  the  altar. 
{^Here  a  itrain  of  mutic  ii  heard  from  behind  the  acene, 

Alv.  With  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  departed ! 

Soul  of  Alvar!  . 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell : 
So  may  the  gates  of  Paradise,  unbarred. 
Cease  thy  sirift  toils  1    Since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow, 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Fitliest  unheard!  For  oh,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers!  what  ear  unstunned, 
What  sense  unmaddened,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  !         IMvne*'] 
Even  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head  I 
IMune  eaepresnve  of  the  movem/enU  amd  imagm 
thatfoUaw.l 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  hieh  the  desert  sands. 
That  roar  and  whiten  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parched  caravan  that  roams  by  night ! 
And  ye  build  up  on  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  earth  to  heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness !    Ye,  too,  split 
The  ice  mount !  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thawed  sea,  whose  sudden  gulfs 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard's  skiflT  I 
Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  marge  ye  daaoe. 
Till  from  the  blue  swollen  corse  the  soul  toils  out. 
And  joins  your  mighty  army.    [Here,  Mind  the  seenei, 
a  voice  tinge  the  throe  words, '  Hear,  tweet  ipM.'] 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  temnt  no  blacker  charm  1 
By  sif  hs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  hope, 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense ! 
So  shall  the  church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine, 
Her  knells  and  masses,  that  r^eem  the  dead  I 

[Song  behind  the  tcenet,  aeeompatUed  by  the  soms 
inttrumcnt  at  6e/bre.] 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell, 
Leit  a  blacker  charm  compel! 
So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long  lingering  knell. 
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And  ftt  eTening  evennore, 

In  a  chapel  on  the  shore, 

Shall  the  chanters,  sad  and  saintlj, 

Yellow  tapers  burning  faintly, 

Doleful  masses  chant  for  thee, 

Miserere  Dominel 

Hark!  the  cadence  dies  away 

On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea : 
The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say, 
Miserere  Domine  I 

{_A  Umapaute* 

Ord,  The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spelll 
My  brother  is  in  hearen.    Thou  sainted  spirit, 
Burst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant  t 
Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  see  thee, 
0  'twere  a  joy  to  me  I 

Ah.  A  joy  to  thee! 
What  if  thou  heardst  him  now  I    What  if  his  spirit 
Re-entered  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard  f 
What  if  ^his  steadfast  eye  still  beaming  pity 
And  brotner's  lore)  he  turned  his  head  aside. 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  penitence  f 

Void,  These  are  unholy  fancies  I 

Ord.  [^Struggling  with  kis/edingt.']   Yes,  my  father. 
He  is  in  heaven  I 

Alv.  IStill  to  Ordonio.}    But  what  if  he  had  a 
brother, 
Who  had  lived  even  bo,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  heaven  would  have  convulsed  his  face 
More  than  the  death-pang  t 

Vol.  Idly  prating  man  ! 
Thou  )iast  guessed  ill :  Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee— a  father's  blessing  on  him  I 
He  is  most  virtuous. 

Alv.  [StUl  to  Ordonio.]  What  if  his  veiy  virtues 
Had  pampered  his  swollen  heart  and  made  him  proud  f 
And  what  if  pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt  I 
Yet  still  he  stalked  a  self-created  god. 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  his  mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness  t 
Young  lord  1  I  tell  thee  that  there  are  such  beings — 
Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damned 
To  see  ihetfi  most  proud  men,  that  loathe  mankind, 
At  every  stir  and  buz  of  coward  conscience. 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie ;  most  whining  hypocrites! 
Away,  away  I  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

[Muiic  again. 

Ter,  'TIS  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  conjectures ! 
But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 
Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries. 
This  dark  provoking  of  the  hidden  powers  I 
Already  I  affront — if  not  hich  Heaven — 
Yet  Alvar's  memory !    Hark !  I  make  appeal 
Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 
To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 
That  voice  which  whispers,  when  the  still  heart  listens, 
Comfort  and  faithful  hope  I    Let  us  retire. 


BEY.  CHARLES  ROBERT  HATURIN. 

The  RsT.  Charles  Robert  Maturin,  author  of 
seyeral  romances,  produced  a  tragedy  named  Bertram, 
which,  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Byron,  was  brought 
out  at  Dnuy  Lane  in  1816.  It  was  well  received ; 
and  by  the  performance  and  publication  of  liis  play, 
the  author  realised  about  £1000.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
considered  the  tragedy  'grand  and  powerful,  the 
language  most  animated  and  poetical,  and  the  cha- 
racters sketched  with  a  masterly  enthusiasm.'  The 
author  was  anxious  to  introduce  Satan  on  the  stage, 
a  return  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  mysteries  by  no 
means  suited  to  modem  taste.    Mr  Maturin  was 


curate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin.  The  scantj  inconie 
derived  from  his  curacy  being  insufficient  for  bis 
comfortable  maintenance,  he  employed  hjma^lf  ia 
assisting  young  persons  during  their  classical  stodies 
at  Trinity  collie,  Dublin.  The  novels  of  Mmturin 
(which  wlU  be  afterwards  noticed)  eigoyed  couider- 
able  popularity ;  and  had  his  pnidenoe  been  e^nal 


[Bertram  is  afterwards  diioovered  alone,  wandering  near  the 
fatal  tower,  and  describes  the  efllBCt  of  tiie  awfol  inlorvirw 
which  he  had  courted.] 

Bertram.  Was  it  a  man  or  fiend !    Whate'er  it  woa^ 
It  hath  dealt  wonderfully  with  me — 
All  is  around  his  dwelling  suitable ; 
The  invisible  blast  to  which  the  dark  pines  groan. 
The  unconscious  tread  to  which  the  dark  earth  ecboen^ 
The  hidden  waters  rushing  to  their  tall ; 
These  sounds,  of  which  the  causes  are  not  seen, 
I  love,  for  they  are,  like  my  fate,  mysterious! 
How  towered  his  proud  form  through  the  shronding 

gloom. 
How  spoke  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  motion. 
How  through  the  barred  visor  did  his  accents 
Roll  their  rich  thunder  on  their  pausing  iionl  I 
And  though  his  mailed  hand  did  shun  my  gra^ 
And  though  his  closed  morion  hid  his  fesiurs, 
Yea,  all  resemblance  to  the  face  of  man, 
I  felt  the  hollow  whisper  of  his  weloome» 
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to  his  genius,  his  life  might  have  been  passed  In 
fort  and  respect  He  was,  however,  rain  and  extra- 
yagant — always  in  difficulties  (Scott  at  one  time  , 
generously  sent  him  £50),  and  haunted  hjr  baifii& 
When  this  eccentric  author  was  engaged  ra  compo- 
sition, he  used  to  fasten  a  wafer  on  his  forebnd, 
which  was  the  signal  that  if  any  of  his  family  en- 
tered the  sanctum  they  must  not  speak  to  him!  | 
Tlie  success  of  'Bertram'  induced  Mr  Matnrin  to 
attempt  another  tragedy,  Manud,  which  he  published 
in  1817.  It  is  a  very  inferior  production :  *tbe  ab> 
surd  work  of  a  clever  man,'  says  Byron.  The  unftr- 
tunate  author  died  in  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  October 
1824. 

[Scene  from  '.fi^rfmm.']  j 

[A  passage  of  great  poetical  beanty.  In  which 
represented  as  sparred  to  the  oommiMiaa  of  his  gnat 
by  the  direct  agency  of  a  supeniatunl  and  makvoioBt 
"Bir  Waiter  SeoO.'] 

Paioiip— BsaTaAM. 

Prior.  The  dark  knight  of  the  forest, 
So  from  his  armour  named  and  sable  helm, 
Whose  unbarred  vizor  mortal  never  saw. 
He  dwells  alone  ;  no  earthly  thing  lives  near  hlniy 
Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  o'er  his  toweis. 
And  the  dank  weeds  muffling  his  stagnant  moat. 

Bertram.  I'll  ring  a  summons  on  his  barred  portal 
Shall  make  them  wrough  their  dark  valves  roek  and 
ring. 

Prior.  Thou'rt  mad  to  take  the  quest.    Within  my 
memory 
One  solitaiy  man  did  venture  there — 
Dark  thoughts  dwelt  with  him,  which  he  sought  to 

vent. 
Unto  that  dark  compeer  we  saw  his  steps. 
In  winter's  stormy  twilight,  seek  that  pass-^ 
But  days  and  years  are  gone,  and  he  returns  not. 

Bertram.  What  fate  Well  him  there  t 

Prior.  The  manner  of  his  end  was  never  known. 

Bertram.  That  man  shall  be  my  matew    Ccmtcnd 
not  with  me — 
Horrors  to  me  are  kindred  and  society. 
Or  man,  or  fiend,  he  hath  won  the  soul  of  Bertram. 
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I    I  felt  thote  nnieen  ejes  were  fixed  on  mine, 

If  ejes  indeed  were  there  -^— 
'  I  Forgotten  thoughts  of  eril,  still-born  mischiefs. 

Foul  fertile  seeds  of  passion  and  of  crime, 
'  ^  That  withered  in  my  heart's  abortive  core, 
I '  Roused  their  dark  battle  at  his  tmmpet-peal : 

So  sweeps  the  tempest  o'er  the  slumbering  desert, 
I    Waking  its  myriad  hosts  of  burning  death : 
I    So  calls  the  last  dread  peal  the  wandering  atoms 
Of  blood,  and  bone,  and  flesh,  anddust-wom  fragments, 
In  dire  array  of  ghastly  unity, 
I  To  bide  the  eternal  summons — 
,    I  am  not  what  I  was  since  I  beheld  him — 
I  was  the  slave  of  passion's  ebbing  sway — 
All  is  condensed,  collected,  callous,  now — 
The  groan,  the  burst,  the  fiery  flash  is  o'er, 
Down  pours  the  dense  and  darkening  lava-tide, 
;  Arresting  life,  and  stilling  all  beneath  it. 

I  Enter  two  of  his  band  obaenring  him. 

Pint  Robber.  Seest  thou  with  what  a  step  of  pride 
he  stalks  I 
Thou  hast  the  dark  knight  of  the  forest  seen  ; 
For  never  man,  fiwm  living  converse  come. 
Trod  with  such  step  or  flashed  with  eye  like  thine. 
Second  Bobber,  And  hast  thou  of  a  truth  seen  the 

dark  kni^t  I 
Bertram,  [Tundng  on  him  middenly.l    Thy  hand  is 
chilled  with  fear.    Well,  shivering  craven. 
Say  I  have  seen  him — wherefore  dost  thou  gaze  t 
LoDg'st  thou  for  tale  of  goblin -guarded  portal ! 
Of  giant  champion,  whose  spell-foiged  mail 
Crumbled  to  dust  at  sound  of  ma^c  horn- 
Banner  of  sheeted  flame,  whose  foldings  shrunk 
To  withering  weeds,  that  o'er  the  battlements 
Wave  to  the  broken  spell — or  demon-blast 
Of  winded  clarion,  whose  fell  summons  sinks 
To  lonely  whisper  of  the  shuddering  breeze 
O'er  the  charmed  towers— 
Firtt  Robber,  Mock  me  not  thus.    Hast  met  him  of 

a  truth! 
Bertram.  Well,  fool— 

Firtt  Robber,  Why,  then,  Heaven's  benison  be  with 
you. 
Upon  this  hour  we  part — ^farewell  for  ever. 
For  mortal  cause  I  bear  a  mortal  weapon — 
But  man  that  leagues  with  demons  lacks  not  man. 


RICHARD  L.  8HEIL — J.  H.  PATKE — B.  W 

JAMES  HAYNES. 

Another  Irish  poet,  and  man  of  warm  imagina- 
tion, is  Richard  Lai.or  Sueil.  His  plays,  Evadne 
and  The  Apostate^  were  performed  with  much  suc- 
cess, partly  owing  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Miss 
0*NeiL  The  interest  of  Mr  Shell's  dramas  is  con- 
centrated too  exclusively  on  the  heroine  of  each, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  action  and  animated  dialogue ; 
but  they  abound  in  impressive  and  well-managed 
scenes.  The  plot  of  *  Evadne '  is  taken  from  Shir- 
ley's Traitor,  as  are  also  some  of  the  sentiments. 
The  following  description  of  female  beauty  is  rery 
finely  expressed : — 

But  yon  do  not  look  altered — ^would  you  did  I 
Let  me  peruse  the  face  where  loveliness 
Stays,  like  the  light  after  the  sun  is  set. 
Sphered  in  the  stillness  of  those  heaven-blue  eyes. 
The  soul  sits  beautiful ;  the  high  white  front. 
Smooth  as  the  brow  of  Pallas,  seems  a  temple 
Sacred  to  holy  thinking — and  those  lips 
Wear  the  small  smile  of  sleeping  infancy, 
They  are  so  innocent.    Ah,  thou  art  still 
The  same  soft  creature,  in  whose  lovely  form 
Virtue  and  beauty  seemed  as  if  they  tried 
Which  should  exceed  the  other.    Thou  hast  got 


That  brightness  all  around  thee,  that  appeared 

An  emanation  of  the  soul,  that  loved 

To  adorn  its  habitation  with  itself. 

And  in  thy  body  was  like  light,  that  looks 

More  beautiful  in  the  reflecting  cloud 

It  lives  in,  in  the  evening.    Oh,  Evadne, 

Thou  art  not  altered — would  thou  wert ! 

In  the  same  year  with  Mr  Shell's  *  Eradne'  (1820) 
appeared  BrutuM,  or  the  FaU  of  Tarquin,  a  historical 
tragedy,  by  John  Howard  Patne.  There  is  no 
originality  or  genius  displayed  in  this  drama ;  bat» 
when  well  acted,  it  is  highly  effective  on  the  stage. 

In  1821  Mr  Procter's  tragedy  of  Mutmdola 
was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  and  had  a  short 
but  enthusiastic  run  of  success.  The  plot  is  painfhl 
(including  the  death,  through  unjust  suspicions,  of 
a  prince  sentenced  by  lus  &ther),  and  there  is  a 
want  of  dramatic  movement  in  the  play ;  but  some 
of  the  passages  are  imbued  with  poetical  feeling  and 
vigorous  expression.  The  doting  affection  of  Miran- 
dola,  the  duke,  has  something  of  the  warmth  and  the 
rich  diction  of  the  old  dnunatists. 

Duke.  My  own  sweet  level    Oh  I  my  dear  peerless 
wife! 
By  the  blue  sky  and  all  its  crowding  stars, 
I  love  you  better — oh  1  far  better  than 
Woman  was  ever  loved.    There's  not  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee : 
There's  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name. 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon 
But  in  its  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee,  my  love,  to  tny  Mirandola. 
Speak,  dearest  Isidora,  can  you  love 
As  I  do  1    Can — ^but  no,  no  ;  I  shall  grow 
Foolish  if  thus  I  talk.    You  must  be  gone ; 
Tou  most  be  gone,  fair  Isidoia,  else 
The  business  of  the  dukedom  soon  will  cease. 
I  speak  the  truth,  by  Dian.    Even  now 
Gheraldi  waits  without  (or  should)  to  see  me. 
In  faith,  you  must  go :  one  kiss ;  and  so,  away. 

Itid.  Farewell,  my  lord. 

Dvke.  We'll  ride  together,  dearest, 
Some  few  hours  hence. 

Itid.  Just  as  you  please ;  fkrewelL  {^Exii. 

Ihdee.  Farewell ;  with  what  a  waving  air  she  goes 
Along  the  corridor.    How  like  a  fawn ; 
Yet  statelier.-^Hark  !  no  sound,  however  soft 
(Nor  gentltet  edio),  telleth  when  she  treads ; 
But  every  motion  of  her  shape  doth  seem 
Hallowed  by  silence.    Thus  did  Hebe  grow 
Amidst  the  gods,  a  paragon ;  and  thus— 
Away !    I'm  grown  the  very  fool  of  love. 

About  the  same  time  CorueUnce,  or  the  Bridal 
Night,  by  Mr  James  Hatnes,  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  published.  The  hero  is  a  mined  Vene- 
tian, and  his  bride  the  daughter  of  his  deadliest 
enemy,  and  the  niece  of  one  to  whose  death  he  had 
been  a  party.  The  stings  of  conscience,  and  the 
fean  accompanying  the  bridal  night,  are  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

[Itoaaiiso  and  his  fHend  Julio.] 

I  had  thoughts 
Of  dying ;  but  pity  bids  me  live  I 

Jul,  Yes,  live,  and  still  be  h^py. 

Lor,  Never,  Julio ; 
Never  again :  even  at  my  bridal  hour 
Thou  sawest  detection,  like  a  witch,  look  on 
And  smile,  and  mock  at  the  solemnity. 
Conjuring  the  stars.    Hark!  was  not  that  a  noise t 

Jul.  No ;  all  is  still. 

Lor.  Have  none  approaohed  nsl 
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Jtd.  NoDC. 

Lor.  Then  'twM  mj  finer.     ETB17  poniag  hour 
la  crowded  with  ■  thouuud  whitperen  ; 
The  nieht  hu  lot  its  nl«i«,  tud  the  stan 
Shoot  fire  upon  mj  loul.     DukseHB  it*elf 
Hm  object«  for  mine  eyei  to  gua  upon. 
And  aendd  me  terror  when  I  pT%y  for  sleep 
Id  Tun  upon  my  kneea.     Nor  endi  it  here ; 
Mj  greatsl  dr(«d  of  all — detection — cuts 
Her  sh&don  on  1117  walk,  mi  startles  me 
At  erery  turn ;  sometime  will  reuon  dr«g 
Her  frightful  ch&in  of  probable  alarms 
Acnes  my  mind  ;  or,  if  fatigued,  she  drDOp*, 
Her  pangs  surrire  the  while ;  as  jou  bare  secD 
~     Dceao  loaaing  vheD  the  wind  is  down, 

,  the  huge  storm  is  dying  on  the  wal«n. 
Onee,  too,  I  nad  a  dream 

Jtd,  The  shadows  of  our  sleep  should  fly  with  sleep ; 
Nor  hAng  their  sickness  on  the  memoiy. 

Lot.  Melhought  the  dead  man,  rising  (iom  his  tomb. 
Frowned  orer  me.     Elmira  at  my  side. 
Stretched  her  fond  anus  to  shield  me  lirom  his  wnth. 
At  which  he  frowned  the  more.     I  turned  away, 
IMsgosted,  from  the  spectre,  and  assayed 
To  clasp  my  wife  ;  bnt  she  was  pale,  and  cold. 
And  In  hei  breast  the  heart  was  motionless. 
And  on  her  limba  the  clothing  of  the  gnre. 
With  here  and  there  a  worm,  hung  heaTily. 
a  did  the  spectre  laagb,  till  from  its  mouth 
>d  dropped  upon  us  while  it  cried — '  Behold  t 
Such  is  the  bridal  bed  chat  waits  thy  lore!' 
I  would  hare  struck  it  (for  my  rage  wes  up) ; 
I  tried  the  blow ;  but,  all  my  senses  shaken 
By  the  conTutiion,  broke  the  tranced  spell, 
And  darkneu  told  me — sleep  wes  my  tormentor. 


/^/^UiTt^'^k^ 


oa  that  Btrikiug  incident  In  Roman  itoiT.  the  dealb 
af  a  maidea  by  the  hand  of  her  &ther.  Vlr^innia,  to 
saTe  her  fctjai  the  lujt  and  tyraoay  of  Appiin.  Hr 
Knowles's  VirgiiiaiM  hod  an  extraonilinary  nm  of 
iDCceea.  He  has  lince  published  The  Wife,  a  Tak  tf 
Manbta,  The  HtoMaek,  Caiu  Gracdiiu.  The  fiSW 
Btggar  (^  Btihyial  Grten,  WaUam  Tell,  Tie  Late 
Chate,  &c  Witb  considerable  knowledge  of  >t^ 
eOect,  Mr  Knowles  unites  ■  lirely  inreDtiTe  imagi- 
natian  and  a  poetical  colouring,  which,  if  at  tinea 
too  florid  and  gaudy,  sets  off  his  familiar  imagea  and 
illuatratioiis.  Uii  style  is  formed  00  that  of  Maa- 
singer  and  the  other  elder  dnunatiaU,  carried  oftai 
to  a  ridiculous  excess.  He  also  fluently  rklata 
Boman  biitory  and  classical  proprie^,  and  mna  iotn 
conceits  and  affected  metapbora.  Theae  Gtnlla  arc 
counterbalanced  by  a  happy  ait  of  coDatmctiDg 
icenes  and  plota,  romantic,  yet  not  too  improbable, 
by  ikilfu!  detineatian  of  character,  especially  in  do- 
mestic life,  and  by  a  current  of  poetry  which  sparkka 
through  his  plays,  '  not  with  a  daziUnK  lustre — ^not 
with  a  gorgeoosnesa  that  engrosses  our  attention, 
but  mildly  and  agreeably  1  seldom  impeding  with 
useless  glitter  the  progress  and  derelopment  of  inci- 
dent and  character,  but  mingling  itself  with  them, 
and  railing  them  pleasantly  above  the  pnaaic  lenl 


Apph 


At  hi 


{Scene  from '  ViT^niat,'1 
I.  Well,  Claadios,  are  the  fones 


Claudtta.  They  tn,  and  timely,  too;  thi  people 

App.  There's  something  awes  me  at 
The  thought  of  looking  on  her  father  I 

Clatid.  Look 
Upon  her,  my  Appiua  I     Fix  your  gaze  upon 
The  treaaurea  of  her  beauty,  nor  arert  it 
Till  they  an  thine.    Haatel  Your  tribnnall 
Haste  t  Ujppiu  asmufa  llu  tribamwl. 

VfryiHiui,  Does  no  one  speak  t   I  am  defendant  hen. 
fs  silence  my  opponent  t  Fit  opponent 
To  plead  a  cause  too  foul  for  speech  1     What  how 
Shameteas  pree  front  to  this  most  Taliant  caose. 
That  trie*  its  prowess  'gainst  the  honour  of 
A  girl,  yet  lacks  the  wit  to  know,  that  he 
Who  casta  <^  shame,  should  likewise  cast  off  fear — 
And  on  the  lerge  o'  the  combat  wants  the  nerre 
To  stammer  forth  the  signal  t 

Afip.  You  had  better, 
Virginias,  wear  another  kind  of  carriage; 
This  la  not  of  tbe  fashion  that  will  seire  you. 

Vi'r.  Thefishlon.AppiusI   A ppios Claudius tadl nw 
The  fashion  it  becomes  a  man  to  speak  in, 
\\'boee  property  in  his  own  child — the  offspring 
Of  his  own  body,  near  to  him  as  is 
His  hand,  his  aim — yea,  neanr — closer  far, 
Knit  to  his  heart — 1  say,  who  has  his  property 
In  such  a  thing,  the  Terr  self  of  himself^ 
Disputed — and  I'll  speak  so,  Appiua  Clandioi ; 
11)  epeak  eo — Pray  you  tutor  me  I 

App.  Stand  forth 
Claudius!    If  you  lay  clum  to  any  interot 
In  the  question  now  before  us,  speu  ;  if  OOt, 


Bring  on 


some  other 

Moat  noble  Appius — 
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ClautL  She  is  mine,  then : 
Do  I  not  look  at  you  1 

Vir,  Yoor  eye  does,  truly, 
But  not  your  soul.    I  see  it  through  your  eye 
Shifting  snd  shrinking — turning  erery  way 
To  shun  me.    You  surprise  me,  that  your  eye, 
So  long  the  bully  of  its  master,  knows  not 
To  pat  a  proper  hce  upon  a  lie. 
But  gives  the  port  of  impudence  to  falsehood 
When  it  would  pass  it  off  for  truth.    Your  soul 
Dares  as  soon  show  its  face  to  me.    Go  on, 
I  had  foxgot ;  the  fashion  of  my  speech 
M^  not  please  Appius  Claudius. 

Claud,  I  demand 
Protection  of  the  Deoemrir ! 
App*  You  shall  hare  it. 
Vir,  Doubtless! 

App.  Keep  back  the  people,  Lictors  1    What's 
Your  plea!    You  say  the  girl's  your  slaTo.    Produce 
Your  jffoofik 

ClawL  }Aj  proof  is  here,  which,  if  they  can. 
Let  them  confront.    The  mother  of  the  girl — 

[  VirffifUm^  ttepping  Jorwardf  it  withheld  by 
NumUoritu, 
NumUcriuB.   Hold,  brother  I     Hear  them  out,  or 
suffer  me 
To  speak. 

Vir.  Man,  I  must  speak,  or  else  go  mad! 
And  if  I  do  go  mad,  what  then  will  hold  me 
From  speaking  1    She  was  thy  sister,  too ! 
Well,  well,  sj^ak  thou.    I'll  tzy,  and  if  I  can, 
Be  silent.  [iZeftm. 

iVtcm.  Will  she  swear  she  is  her  child  f 
Vir,  [^Starting  forward.^  To   be  sure  she  will — a 
most  wise  question  that ! 
Is  she  not  his  slare  t    Will  his  tongue  lie  for  him — 
Or  his  hand  steal— or  the  finger  of  his  hand 
Beckon,  or  point,  or  shut,  or  open  for  him  ? 
To  ssk  him  if  she'll  swear!    Will  she  walk  or  run, 
Sing,  dance,  or  wag  her  head ;  do  anything 
That  is  most  easy  done  1    She'll  as  soon  swear! 
What  mockery  it  is  to  hare  one's  life 
In  jeopardy  by  such  a  bare-faced  trick  I 
Is  it  to  be  endured!    I  do  protest 
Against  her  oath  I 

App.  No  law  in  Rome,  Virginlns, 
Seconds  you.    If  she  swear  the  girl's  her  child, 
The  eridence  is  good,  unless  confronted 
By  better  evidence.    Look  you  to  that, 
Virginius.    I  shall  take  the  woman's  oath. 
Virgima.  IciliusI 

Iciliut,  Fear  not,  lore ;  a  thousand  oaths 
Will  answer  her. 

App.  You  swear  the  girl's  your  child. 
And  that  you  sold  her  to  Virginius*  wife. 
Who  passed  her  for  her  own.    Is  that  your  oath ! 
Slave.  It  is  my  oath. 
App.  Your  answer  now,  Virginius. 
Vir.  Here  it  is!  [Brin^  Virginia fonoard. 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  alaTe !    I  know 
Tis  not  with  men  as  shrubs  and  trees,  that  by 
The  shoot  you  know  the  rank  and  order  of 
The  stem.     Yet  who  from  such  a  stem  would  look 
For  such  a  shoot.    My  witnesses  are  these — 
The  relatires  and  friends  of  Numitoria, 
Who  saw  her,  ere  Virginia's  birth,  sustain 
The  burden  which  a  mother  bears,  nor  feels 
The  weight,  with  longing  for  the  sight  of  it. 
Here  are  the  ears  that  listened  to  her  sighs 
In  nature's  hour  of  labour,  which  subsides 
In  the  embrace  of  joy — the  hands,  that  when 
The  day  first  looked  upon  the  infant's  face. 
And  never  looked  so  pleased,  helped  them  up  to  it. 
And  blewed  her  for  a  blessing.    Here,  the  eyes 
That  saw  her  lying  at  the  generous 
And  sympathetic  fount,  tl^t  at  her  cry 


Sent  forth  a  stream  of  liquid  living  pearl 

To  cherish  her  enamelled  veins.    The  lie 

Is  most  unfruitful  then,  that  takes  the  flower — 

The  very  flower  our  bed  connubial  grew — 

To  prove  its  barrenness!    Speak  for  me,  friends  ; 

Have  I  not  spoke  the  truth  i 

Women  and  OHxent.  You  have,  Virginius. 

App.  Silence!   Keep  silence  there!     No  more  of 
that! 
You're  very  ready  for  a  tumult,  citizens. 

[jTVoops  appear  behind. 
Lictors,  make  way  to  let  these  troops  advance ! 
We  have  had  a  taste  of  your  forbouanoe,  masters, 
And  wish  not  for  another. 

Vir.  Troops  in  the  Forum  I 

App,  Virginius,  have  you  spoken  t 

Vir.  If  vou  have  heard  me, 
I  have ;  ii  not,  I'll  speak  again. 

App.  You  need  not, 
Virj^ius ;  I  had  evidence  to  give. 
Which,  should  you  speak  a  hundred  times  agun, 
Would  make  your  pleading  vain. 

Vir.  Your  hand,  Virginia! 
Stand  close  to  me.  {Aiide. 

App.  My  conscience  will  not  let  me 
Be  silent.    'Tis  notorious  to  you  all. 
That  Claudius'  father,  at  his  death,  declared  me 
The  guardian  of  his  son.    This  cheat  has  long 
Been  known  to  me.    I  know  the  girl  is  not 
Virginius'  daughter. 

Vir.  Join  your  friends,  Icilius, 
And  leave  Virginia  to  my  care.  [Ande, 

App.  Thejiutice 
I  should  have  done  my  client  unrequired. 
Now  cited  by  him,  how  shall  I  refuse  1 

Vir.  Don't  tremble,  girl !  don't  tremble.       [Ande, 

App.  Virginius, 
I  feel  for  you ;  but  though  you  were  mr  father, 
The  majesty  of  justice  should  be  sacred — 
Claudius  must  take  Virginia  home  with  him! 

Vir.  And  if  he  must,  I  should  advise  him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  before  his  guardian 
Complete  the  violation  which  his  eyes 
Already  have  begun. — Friends!  fellow  citizens! 
Look  not  on  Claudius — look  on  your  Decemvir ! 
He  is  the  master  claims  Virginia! 
The  tongues  that  told  him  she  was  not  my  child 
Are  these — the  costly  charms  he  cannot  purchase, 
Except  by  making  her  the  slave  of  Claudius, 
His  client,  his  purveyor,  that  caters  for 
His  pleasures — ^markets  for  him — picks,  and  scents. 
And  tastes,  that  he  may  banquet---serves  him  up 
His  sensual  feast,  and  is  not  now  ashamed. 
In  the  open,  common  street,  before  your  eyes — 
Frighting  your  daughters'  and  your  matrons'  cheeks 
With  blushes  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet — ^to  help 

him 
To  the  honour  of  a  Roman  maid!  my  child  I 
Who  now  clings  to  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 
This  second  Tarquin  had  already  coiled 
His  arms  around  her.    Look  upon  her,  Romans ! 
Befriend  her !  succour  her  I  see  her  not  polluted 
Before  her  father's  eyes! — He  is  but  one. 
Tear  her  from  Appius  and  his  Lictors  while 
She  is  unstained. — Your  hands!  your  hands!  your  i 
hands !  < 

CitizenM.  They  are  yours,  Virginius. 

App.  Keep  the  people  back — 
Support  my  Lictors,  soldiers!  Seize  the  girl, 
And  drive  the  people  bock. 

Icilive,  Down  with  the  slaves  I 
[The  people  make  a  diow  of  redsCanoe;  bat,  upon  the  sd- 

ranoe  of  the  soldien,  retreat,  and  leare  IciLitrs,   Vta- 

eiiciui,  and  his  daughter,  Ac  iathe  hands  of  Apriosaod 

hi*  party.} 

Deserted  !--Cowards !  traitors!  Let  me  free 
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Bat  for  a  moment  I  I  relied  on  you ; 

Had  I  relied  upon  mjMlf  alone, 

I  had  kept  them  still  at  bay !  I  kneel  to  you— 

Let  me  but  looee  a  moment,  if  'tis  only 

To  rush  upon  your  swords. 

Vir.  Icilius,  peace! 
You  see  how  'tis,  we  are  deserted,  left 
Alone  by  our  friends,  surrounded  by  our  enemies, 
Nerveless  and  helpless. 
App.  Separate  them,  Lictors! 
Vir.  Let  them  forbear  awhile,  I  pray  you,  Appius : 
It  is  not  Tery  easy.    Though  her  arms 
Are  tender,  yet  the  hold  is  strong  by  which 
She  grasps  me,  Appius — ^forcing  them  will  hurt  them ; 
They'll  soon  unclasp  themselves.    Wait  but  a  little — 
You  know  you're  sure  of  her ! 

App,  I  have  not  time 
To  idle  with  thee ;  give  her  to  my  Licton. 

Vir,  Appius,  I  pray  you  wait!  If  she  is  not 
My  child,  she  hath  been  like  a  child  to  me 
For  fifteen  years.    If  I  am  not  her  father, 
I  have  been  like  a  father  to  her,  Appius, 
For  even  such  a  time.    They  that  have  lived 
So  long  a  time  together,  in  so  near 
And  dear  society,  may  be  allowed 
A  little  time  for  pattmg.    Let  me  take 
The  maid  aside,  I  pray  you,  and  confer 
A  moment  with  her  nurse ;  perhaps  she'll  give  me 
Some  token  will  unloose  a  tie  so  twined 
And  knotted  round  my  heart,  that,  if  you  break  it, 
My  heart  breaks  with  it. 

App,  Have  your  wish.    Be  brief ! 
Licton,  look  to  them. 

Virginia,  Do  you  go  from  me! 
Do  you  leave!  Father!  Father  1 

Vir,  No,  my  child — 
No,  my  Virginia — come  along  with  me. 

Virginia,  Will  you  not  leave  me !    Will  you  take 
me  with  you ! 
Will  you  take  me  home  again!    0,  bless  you!  bless 

you! 
My  Mther!  my  deaf  father!  Art  thou  not 
My  father! 

[YrRoiiTTUs,  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  looks  anxJoiuly 
around  the  Forom ;  at  length  his  eye  f*Us  on  a  batcher's 
■tan,  with  a  knife  upon  it] 

Vir.  This  way,  my  child — No,  no ;  I  am  not  going 
To  leave  thee,  my  Virginia!  I'll  not  leave  thee. 

App,  Keep  back  the  people,  soldiers!  Let  them  not 
Approach  Virginius!    Keep  the  people  back! 

I  Virginiut  aecturea  tht  knife. 
Well,  have  you  done  I 

Vir,  Short  time  for  convene,  Appius, 
But  I  have. 
App,  I  hope  you  ase  satisfied. 
Vir,  I  am — 
I  am — that  she  is  my  daughter! 
App.  Take  her,  Licton ! 

[  Virginia  thriekt,  and  fall*  half -dead  upon 
her  father^  a  tkoulder, 
Vir.  Another  moment,  pray  you.    Bear  with  me 
A  little — Tis  my  last  embrace.    'Twont  try 
Your  patience  beyond  bearing,  if  you're  a  man! 
Lengthen  it  as  I  mav,  I  cannot  make  it 
Long.    My  dear  child  I  My  dear  Virginia! 

[Kissing  her. 
There  is  one  only  way  to  save  thine  honour — 
'Tis  this. 

IStabi  Act,  and  draws  out  the  knife.    Icilius 
breaks  from  the  soldiers  that  hdd  Atm, 
and  catdies  her. 
Lo,  Appius,  with  this  innocent  blood 
I  do  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  I 
Make  way  there! 
App,  Stop  him  I  Seize  him ! 


1^ 


Vir.  If  they  dare 
To  tempt  the  desperate  weapon  that  is  maddened 
With  oriuking  my  daughter's  blood,  why,  let  them: 

thus 
It  rushee  in  amongst  them.    Way  there !  Way ! 

[ExUihromg^tkeaQldigrs. 

[From  *  The  Wife,  a  Tah  of  Mamiva.^ 
LoRsirio,  an  Advocate  of  Rome,  and  Mabiawa. 

Loremo,  That's  right — ^you  are  collected  and  diitd 
In  your  replies.    I  dare  oe  sworn  your  passion 
Was  such  a  thing,  as,  by  its  neighbouzhood. 
Made  piety  and  virtue  twice  as  rich 
As  e'er  they  were  before.    How  grew  it !    Come, 
Thou  know'st  thy  heart — ^look  calmly  into  it, 
And  see  how  innocent  a  thing  it  is 
Which  thou  dost  fear  to  show — ^I  wait  your  answer. 
How  grew  your  passion ! 

Mariana,  As  my  stature  grew, 
Which  rose  without  my  noting  it,  until 
They  said  I  was  a  woman.    I  kept  watch 
Beside  what  seemed  his  deathbed.    From  beneath 
An  avalanche  my  father  rescued  him. 
The  sole  survivor  of  a  company 
Who  wandered  through  our  mountains.    A  long  lima 
His  life  was  doubtful,  signor,  and  he  called 
For  help,  whence  help  alone  could  come,  whidi  I, 
Morning  and  night,  invoked  along  with  him  ; 
So  fint  our  souls  did  mingle ! 

Lorento,  I  perceive:  you  mingled  souls  until  yon 
mingled  hearts ! 
You  loved  at  last.    Was't  not  the  sequel,  maid  t 

Mariana,  I  loved,  indeed !  If  I  but  nuned  a  flower 
Which  to  the  ground  the  rain  and  wind  had  beaten. 
That  flower  of  all  our  garden  was  my  pride : 
What  then  was  he  to  me,  for  whom  I  thought 
To  make  a  shroud,  when,  tending  on  him  still 
With  hope,  that,  baffled  still,  did  still  keep  up ; 
I  saw,  at  last,  the  ruddy  dawn  of  health 
Begin  to  mantle  o'er  his  pallid  form. 
And  glow — ^and  glow — till  forth  at  last  it  burst 
Into  confirmed,  broad,  and  glorious  day  1 

Lorenzo,  You  loved,  and  he  did  love ! 

Mariana.  To  say  ke  did. 
Were  to  affirm  what  oft  his  eyes  avouched. 
What  many  an  action  testified — and  yet — 
What  wanted  confirmation  of  his  tongue. 
But  if  he  loved,  it  brought  him  not  content ! 
Twas  now  abstraction — ^now  a  start — anon 
A  pacinff  to  and  fro — anon  a  stillness. 
As  nought  remained  of  life,  save  life  itself^ 
And  feeling,  thought,  and  motion,  were  extinct. 
Then  all  again  was  action !    Disinclined 
To  converse,  save  he  held  it  with  himself; 
Which  oft  he  did,  in  moody  vein  discouning. 
And  ever  and  anon  invoking  honour. 
As  some  hieh  contest  there  were  pending  'twizt 
Himself  ana  him,  wherein  her  aid  he  needed. 

Lortnao.  This  spoke  impediment ;  or  he  was  bound 
By  promise  to  another ;  or  had  friends 
Whom  it  behoved  him  to  consult,  and  doubted ; 
Or  'twizt  you  lay  disparity  too  wide 
;For  love  itself  to  leap. 

Mariana,  I  saw  a  struggle. 
But  knew  not  what  it  was.    I  wondered  still. 
That  what  to  me  was  all  content,  to  him 
Was  all  disturbance ;  but  my  turn  did  come. 
At  length  he  talked  of  leaving  us ;  at  length 
He  fixed  the  parting  day — but  kept  it  not — 
0  how  my  heart  did  bound!    Then  fint  I  knew 
It  had  been  sinking.    Deeper  still  it  sank 
When  next  he  fix^  to  go ;  and  sank  it  then 
To  bound  no  more!    He  went. 

Loremo,  To  follow  him 
You  came  to  Mantua! 
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Mariana,  What  could  I  do  1 
Cot,  garden,  Tineyard,  rirulet,  and  wood. 
Lake,  sky,  and  mountain,  went  along  with  him ! 
Could  I  remain  behind  1    My  father  found 
My  heart  waa  not  at  home ;  he  lored  his  child. 
And  asked  me,  one  day,  whither  we  should  go  f 
I  said, '  To  Mantua.'    I  foUowed  him 
To  Mantua  I  to  breathe  the  air  he  breathed. 
To  walk  upon  the  ground  he  walked  upon. 
To  look  upon  the  things  he  looked  up<m. 
To  look,  perchance,  on  him !  perchance  to  hear  him, 
To  touch  him  I  never  to  be  known  to  him. 
Till  he  was  told  I  lived  and  died  his  love. 


THOMAS  LOTELL  BEDIMES. 

Tke  Bride* »  Tragedy ^  by  Thomas  Lotell  Beddoes, 
published  in  1822,  is  intended  for  the  closet  rather 
than  the  theatre.  It  possesses  many  passages  of 
pure  and  sparkling  verse.  *  The  following,'  says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  *  will  sliow  the  way 
in  which  Mr  Beddoes  manages  a  subject  that  poets 
have  slmost  reduced  to  commonplace.  We  thought 
all  similes  for  the  violet  had  been  used  up ;  but  he 
gives  us  a  new  one,  and  one  that  is  very  delightfUl.* 
Hesperus  and  Floribel  (the  young  wedded  lovers) 
are  in  a  garden ;  and  the  husband  speaks : — 

Bapenu.  See,  here's  a  bower 
<K  eglantine  with  honeysuckles  woven. 
Where  not  a  spark  of  prying  light  creeps  in, 
So  closely  do  the  sweets  enfold  each  other. 
'TIS  twilight's  home ;  oome  in,  my  gentle  love. 
And  talk  to  me.    So !  I've  a  rival  here ; 
What's  this  that  sleeps  so  sweetly  on  your  neck ! 

FhribeL  Jealous  so  soon,  my  Hesperus  t    Look 
then. 
It  is  a  bunch  of  flowen  I  pulled  for  you  : 
Kerens  the  blue  violet,  like  Pandora's  eve. 
When  first  it  darkened  with  immortal  life. 

Hapenu,  Sweet  as  thy  lips.    Fie  on  those  taper 
lingers. 
Have  they  been  brushing  the  long  grass  aside. 
To  drsg  the  daisy  from  its  hiding-place, 
Where  it  shuns  light,  the  Danae  of  flowers. 
With  gold  up-hoarded  on  its  virgin  lap  f 

FlanbeL  And  here's  a  treasure  that  I  found  by 
chance, 
A  lily  of  the  valley ;  low  it  lay 
Over  a  mossy  mound,  withered  and  weeping. 
As  on  a  fairy's  grave. 

Ifespenu.  Of  all  the  posy 
Give  me  the  rose,  thougn  there's  a  tale  of  blood 
Soiling  its  name.    In  elfin  annals  old 
'TIS  writ,  how  Zephyr,  envious  of  his  love 
(The  love  he  bare  to  Summer,  who  since  then 
Has,  weeping,  visited  the  world),  once  found 
The  baby  P^ume  cradled  in  a  violet ; 
CTwM  said  the  beauteous  bantling  was  the  child 
Of  a  gay  bee,  that  in  his  wantonness 
Toyed  with  a  pea*  bud  in  a  lady*8  garland)  ; 
The  felon  winds,  confederate  with  him. 
Bound  the  sweet  slumberer  with  golden  chains. 
Pulled  from  the  wreathed  laburnum,  and  together 
Beep  cast  him  in  the  bosom  of  a  rose. 
And  fed  the  fettered  wretch  with  dew  and  $ir. 

And  there  is  an  expression  in  the  same  scene  (where 
the  author  is  speaking  of  sleepers*  fancies,  &c.) 

While  that  winged  song,  the  restless  nightingale 
Turns  her  sad  heart  to  music — 

which  is  perfectly  beautifUL 

The  reader  may  now  take  a  passage  from  the 
scene  where  Hesperus  murders  the  girl  F^ribeL  She 


is  waiting  for  him  in  the  Divinity  path,  alone,  and 
is  terrifledL    At  last  he  comes ;  and  she  sighs  oat — 

Speak  !  let  me  hear  thy  voice, 
Tell  me  the  joyful  news ! 

and  thus  he  answers — 

Ay,  I  am  come 
In  all  my  solemn  pomp.  Darkness  and  Fear, 
And  the  great  Tempest  in  his  midnight  car. 
The  sword  of  lightning  girt  across  his  thigh. 
And  the  whole  demon  brood  of  night,  blind  Fo;; 
And  withering  Blight,  all  these  are  my  retainers  ; 
Howl  not  one  smile  for  all  this  braveiy  f 
What  think  you  of  my  minstrels,  the  hoarse  winds. 
Thunder,  and  tuneful  Discord !    Hark,  they  plav. 
Well  piped,  methinks ;  somewhat  too  rough,  perhaps. 

FloribeL  I  know  you  practise  on  my  silliness. 
Else  I  might  well  be  scared.    But  leave  this  mirth, 
Or  I  must  weep. 

Heaperv*.  'Twill  serve  to  fill  the  goblets 
For  our  carousal ;  but  we  loiter  here. 
The  bride-maids  are  without;  well-picked,  thoult  say, 
Wan  ghosts  of  wo-begone,  self-slaughtered  damsels 
In  their  best  winding-sheets ;  start  not ;  I  bid  them 

wipe 
Their  gory  bosoms ;  they'll  look  wondrous  comely ; 
Our  link-boy,  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  is  waiting  too 
To  light  us  to  our  grave. 

After  some  fiuther  speech,  she  asks  him  what  he 
means,  and  he  replies— 

What  mean  1 1    Death  and  murder. 
Darkness  and  misery.    To  thy  prayers  and  shrift. 
Earth  gives  thee  back.  Thy  God  hath  sent  me  for  thee ; 
Bepent  and  die. 

She  returns  gentle  answers  to  him ;  but  in  the  end 
he  kills  her,  and  afterwards  mourns  thus  over  her 
body: — 

Dead  art  thou,  Floribel ;  fair,  painted  earth* 
And  no  warm  breath  shall  ever  more  disport 
Between  those  ruby  lips :  no ;  they  have  auafied 
Life  to  the  dregs,  and  found  death  at  the  bottom, 
The  sugar  of  the  draught.    All  cold  and  still ; 
Her  very  tresses  stiffen  in  the  air. 
Look,  what  a  face  I  had  our  first  mother  worn 
But  half  such  beauty  when  the  serpent  came. 
His  heart,  all  malice,  would  have  turned  to  love ; 
No  hand  but  this,  whiqh  I  do  think  was  once 
Cain,  the  arch  murderer's,  could  have  acted  it. 
And  I  must  hide  these  sweets,  not  in  my  bosom ; 
In  the  foul  earth.    She  shudders  at  my  grasp : 
Just  so  she  laid  her  head  across  my  bosom 
When  first — oh  villain  1  which  way  lies  the  grave  t 

MUS  MTTFORD — SIB  EDWARD  LYTTON  BULWER — 
THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD. 

Miss  Mitford,  so  well  known  for  her  fine  prose 
tales  and  sketches,  has  written  three  tragedies — 
JWtaa,  Rienzi^  and  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,  They 
were  aU  brought  on  the  stage,  but '  Bienzi'  only  met 
with  decided  success.  An  equal  number  of  dramas 
has  been  produced  by  another  novelist.  Sir  Edward 
Lttton  Bulwer:  these  are  entitled.  The  Ladyqf 
LyonSf  1a  VaUiere,  and  Richelieu,  The  first  of 
these  pieces  is  the  best,  and  it  seldom  fails  of  draw- 
ing tears  when  well  represented.  It  is  a  picturesque 
and  romantic  play,  with  passages  of  fine  poetry 
and  genuine  feieling.  *La  Valliere'  is  founded  on 
the  court  and  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  it  wants  pro- 
minence of  character  and  dramatic  art  *  Richelieu' 
is  a  drama  of  greater  energy  and  power,  but  is  also 
loosely  constructed.  Thomas  Noon  Talpourd,  ser- 
geant-at-law,  an  eloquent  English  barrister,  has 
written  two  classic  plays,  /on,  and  The  Athenian 
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Captive,  remarkable  for  a  gentle  beauty,  refinement, 
and  pathofl.  He  has  also  produced  a  domestic 
drama,  The  Maseaere  of  Guncoe^  but  it  is  much 
inferior  to  his  other  prcdnctions.  *  Ion'  was  acted 
with  great  success,  and  published  in  1835.  It  seems 
an  embodiment  of  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
the  Greek  drama,  and  its  plot  is  founded  on  the  old 
Grecian  notion  of  destiny,  apart  from  all  moral 
agencies.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  announced  that 
the  vengeance  which  the  misrule  of  the  race  of 
Argos  had  brought  on  the  people,  in  the  form  of  a 
pestilence,  could  only  be  disarmed  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  guilty  race,  and  Ion,  the  hero  of  the  play,  at 
length  ofi^rs  himself  a  sacrifice.  The  character  of 
Ion — the  discoTcry  of  his  birth,  as  son  of  the  king — 
his  love  and  patriotism,  are  drawn  with  great  power 
and  effect  The  style  of  Mr  Talfourd  is  chaste  and 
clear,  yet  fhll  of  imagery.  Take,  for  example,  the 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Ion : — 

Ion,  our  sometime  darling,  whom  we  prized 
As  a  stray  gift,  by  bounteous  Heaven  dismissed 
From  some  bright  sphere  which  sorrow  may  not  cloud 
To  make  the  happy  happier!    Is  he  sent 
To  grapple  with  the  miseries  of  this  time, 
Whose  nature  such  ethereal  aspect  wears 
As  it  would  perish  at  the  touch  of  wrong! 
By  no  internal  contest  is  he  trained 
For  such  hard  duty ;  no  emotions  rode 
Hath  his  clear  spirit  vanquished — Loye,  the  germ 
Of  his  mild  nature,  hath  spread  mces  forth, 
Expanding  with  its  progress,  as  uke  store 
Of  rainbow  colour  which  the  seed  conceals 
Sheds  out  its  tints  from  its  dim  treasuiy. 
To  flush  and  circle  in  the  flower.    No  tear 
Hath  filled  his  eye  save  that  of  thoughtful  joy 
When,  in  the  evening  stillness,  lovely  things 
Pressed  on  his  soul  too  busily ;  his  voice. 
If,  in  the  earnestness  of  childish  sports, 
Raised  to  the  tone  of  anger,  checked  its  force. 
As  if  it  feared  to  break  its  being's  law, 
And  faltered  into  music ;  when  the  forms 
Of  guilty  passion  have  been  made  to  live 
In  pictured  speech,  and  others  have  waxed  loud 
In  righteous  indignation,  he  hath  heard 
With  sceptic  smile,  or  from  some  slender  vein 
Of  goodness,  which  surrounding  eloom  concealed. 
Struck  sunli^t  o'er  it :  so  his  life  hath  flowed 
From  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream. 
In  whose  csim  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirror»i ;  which,  though  shapes  of  ill 
May  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  light. 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them. 

[Extractt  from  *  Ion,*} 

[Ion  being  decUred  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne,  ia  waited 
upon  by  Clenumthe,  daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  the  temple, 
wherein  Ion  had  been  reared  In  obscurity.] 

Ion.  What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  lady  t 

Cletnanthe,  Is  it  so  1 
Nothing,  my  lord,  save  to  implore  thy  pardon. 
That  the  departing  gleams  of  a  bright  dream. 
From  which  I  scarce  had  wakened,  made  me  bold 
To  crave  a  word  with  thee  ;  but  all  are  fled — 

lou,  'Twas  indeed  a  goodly  dream ; 
But  thou  art  right  to  tUnk  it  was  no  more ; 
And  study  to  forget  it. 

Clem,  To  forget  it ! 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  will  not  wish  to  lose 
What,  being  past,  is  all  my  future  hath. 
All  I  shall  live  for  ;  do  not  grudge  me  this. 
The  brief  space  I  shall  need  it. 

Ion,  Speak  not,  fair  one. 
In  tone  so  mournful,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
Too  sensibly  the  hapless  wretch  I  am,  I 


That  troubled  the  deep  quiet  of  thy  soul 

In  that  pure  fountain  which  reflected  heaven. 

For  a  bnef  taste  of  rapture. 

Clem,  Dost  thou  yet 
Esteem  it  rapture,  then  f    My  foolish  heart, 
Be  still !    Yet  wherefore  should  a  crown  divide  ns  1 
0,  my  dear  Ion  I  let  me  call  thee  so 
This  once  at  least — it  could  not  in  my  thoughts 
Increase  the  distance  that  there  was  between  as 
When,  rich  in  spirit,  thou  to  strangers'  eyes 
Seemed  a  poor  foundling. 

Ion,  It  must  squtrate  us  ! 
Think  it  no  harmless  bauble ;  but  a  cuss 
Will  freeze  the  current  in  the  veins  of  youth. 
And  from  familiar  touch  of  genial  hand. 
From  household  pleasures,  from  sweet  daily  taafa^ 
From  airy  thought,  free  wanderer  of  the  heaTcns, 
For  ever  Danish  me  I 

Clem.  Thou  dost  accuse 
Thy  state  too  harshly  ;  it  may  give  some  room. 
Some  little  room,  amidst  its  radiant  cares, 
For  love  and  joy  to  breathe  in. 

Ion.  Not  for  me  ; 
My  pomp  must  be  most  lonesome,  far  remoTed 
From  that  sweet  fellowship  of  humankind 
The  slave  rejoices  in  :  my  solemn  robes 
Shall  wrap  me  as  a  panoply  of  ice. 
And  the  attendants  who  may  throng  aroond  dc 
Shall  want  the  flatteries  which  may  basely  wann 
The  sceptral  thing  they  circle.    Dirk  and  cold 
Stretches  the  path  which,  when  I  wear  the  crown, 
I  needs  must  enter  :  the  great  gods  forbid 
That  thou  shouldst  follow  in  it  I 

dem,  0  unkind  1 
And  shall  we  never  see  each  other  1 

Ion,  [^After  a  jpattse.]  Yes ! 
I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever  ;  of  the  stars, 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory  :  all  were  dumb ;  but  now. 
While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  fkoe, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish :  we  sAom  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe  I 

Clem,  Bless  thee  for  that  name  ; 
Pray,  call  me  so  again ;  thy  words  sound  strangely. 
Yet  they  breathe  kindness,  and  111  drink  them  in. 
Though  thev  destroy  me.    Shall  we  meet  indeed! 
Think  not  I  would  intrude  upon  thy  cares. 
Thy  councils,  or  thy  pomps  ;  to  sit  at  distance. 
To  weave,  with  the  nice  labour  which  preserves 
The  rebel  pulses  even,  from  gay  threads 
Faint  records  of  thy  deeds,  and  sometimes  catdk 
The  falling  music  of  a  gracious  word. 
Or  the  stray  sunshine  of  a  smile,  will  be 
Comfort  enough  :  do  not  deny  me  this ; 
Or  if  stem  fate  compel  thee  to  deny. 
Kill  me  at  once  1 

Ion.  No  ;  thou  must  live,  my  fair  one : 
There  are  a  thousand  joyous  things  in  life. 
Which  pass  unheeded  in  a  life  of  joy 
As  thine  hath  been,  till  breezy  sorrow  comes 
To  ruffle  it ;  and  daily  duties  paid 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 
To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  poform  them. 
Thou  dost  not  mark  me. 

Clem,  0, 1  do  I  I  do ! 

Ion,  If  for  thy  brother's  and  thy  Other's  sake 
Thou  art  content  to  live,  the  healer  Time 
Will  reconcile  thee  to  the  lovely  things 
Of  this  delightful  world — and  a  another, 
A  happier — ^no,  I  cannot  bid  thee  love 
Another  1 — I  did  think  I  could  have  said  it. 
But  'tis  in  vain. 

Clem,  Thou  art  my  own,  then,  still  I 
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TH0MA8  NOON  TALFOURO. 


Im,  I  am  thine  own  1  thus  let  me  clasp  thee;  neaier; 
0  jq7  too  thrilling  and  too  short  t 

Enter  Aobhob. 

Agmor,  My  lord. 
The  sacrificial  rites  await  thy  presence. 

/on.  I  come.   One  more  embrace — the  last,  the  last 
In  this  world !    Now,  farewell  I  \^ExU. 

Clem,  l*he  last  embrace  I 
Then  he  has  cast  me  off!  no — 'tis  not  so  ; 
Some  mournful  secret  of  his  fate  dirides  us  ; 
rU  stru^le  to  bear  that,  and  snatch  a  comfort 
From  8eein|;  him  uplifted.    I  will  look 
Upon  him  m  his  throne  ;  Minerra's  shrine 
Will  shelter  me  from  vulgar  gaie  ;  V\\  hasten 
And  feast  my  sad  eyes  with  his  greatness  there.  [ExiL 

[Ian  to  infltsDed  in  Us  royal  dignitj,  attonded  bj  the  high 
priest,  the  nnators,  &a    The  people  reoeive  him  with  diouta.] 

Jom^  I  thank  yon  for  your  greetings — shout  no  more, 
But  in  deep  silence  raise  your  hearts  to  hearen. 
That  it  may  strengthen  one  so  young  and  frail 
As  I  am  for  the  business  of  this  hour. 
Mu9t  I  sit  here  f 

Medtm,  My  son  I  my  son ! 
What  ails  thee  f    When  thou  shouldst  reflect  the  joy 
Of  Argoe,  the  strange  paleness  of  the  grare 
Marbles  thy  face. 

Ion.  Am  I  indeed  so  pale  t 
It  is  a  solemn  office  I  assume, 
Which  well  may  make  me  falter ;  yet  sustained 
By  thee^  and  by  the  gods  I  serre,  1  take  it. 

[Siu  on  ike  throne. 
Stand  forth,  Agenor. 
Affenor.  I  await  thy  will. 
Ion,  To  thee  I  look  as  to  the  wisest  friend 
Of  this  afllicted  people  ;  thou  must  leave 
Awhile  the  quiet  which  thy  life  has  earned 
To  rule  our  councils ;  fill  the  seats  of  justice 
With  ffood  men,  not  so  absolute  in  goodness 
As  to  forget  what  human  frailty  is ; 
And  order  my  sad  country. 
Agenor,  Pardon  me — 

/on.  Nay,  I  will  promise  'tis  my  last  request ; 
Grant  me  thv  help  till  this  distracted  state 
Rise  tranquil  from  her  grief»^'twill  not  be  long. 
If  the  great  gods  smile  on  us  now.    Remember, 
Meanwhile,  thou  hast  all  power  my  word  can  give. 
Whether  I  live  or  die. 

Agawr,  Die  I    Ere  that  hour. 
May  even  the  old  man's  epitaph  be  moss-grown ! 

loti.  Death  is  not  jealous  of  the  mild  decay 
That  gentW  wins  thee  his  ;  exulting  youth 
Provokes  the  fhastly  monarch's  sudden  stride. 
And  makes  his  horrid  fingers  quick  to  clasp 
His  prey  benumbed  at  noontide.    Let  me  see 
The  cantain  of  the  guard. 

CrifOuM,  I  kneel  to  crave 
Humbly  the  &vour  which  thy  sire  bestowed 
On  one  who  loved  him  well, 
/on.  I  cannot  mark  thee. 
That  wakest  the  memory  of  my  father's  weakness, 
But  I  will  not  forget  that  thou  hast  shared 
The  light  enjovments  of  a  noble  spirit, 
And  learned  the  need  of  luxury.     I  grant 
For  thee  and  thy  brave  comrades  ample  share 
Of  such  rich  treasure  as  my  stores  contain, 
To  grace  thy  passage  to  some  distant  land. 
Where,  if  an  honest  cause  engage  thy  sword, 
May  glorious  issues  wait  it.    In  our  realm 
We  shall  not  need  it  longer. 

Crythet,  Dost  intend 
To  banish  the  firm  troops  before  whose  valour 
Barbarian  millions  shrink  appalled,  and  leave 
Our  city  naked  to  the  first  assault 
Of  reckless  foes  I 
/on.  No,  Cxythef ;  in  ourselves, 


In  our  own  honest  hearts  and  chainless  hands 
Will  be  our  safeguard ;  while  we  do  not  use 
Our  power  towards  others,  so  that  we  should  blush 
To  teach  our  children  ;  while  the  simple  love 
Of  justice  and  their  country  shall  be  bom 
With  dawninff  reason ;  while  their  sinews  grow 
Hard  'midst  &e  gladness  of  heroic  sports, 
We  shall  not  need,  to  guard  our  w^ls  in  peace, 
One  selfish  passion,  or  one  venal  sword. 
I  would  not  grieve  thee ;  but  thy  valiant  troop — 
For  I  esteem  them  valiant — ^must  no  more 
With  luxury  which  suits  a  desperate  camp 
Infect  us.    See  that  they  embark,  Agenor, 
Ere  night. 
CrpSuM,  My  Lord — 
Ion,  No  more — ^my  word  hath  passed. 
Medon,  there  is  no  office  I  can  add 
To  those  thou  hast  grown  old  in ;  thou  wilt  guard 
The  shrine  of  Phoebus,  and  within  thy  home — 
Thy  too  delightful  home — befriend  the  stranger 
As  thou  didst  me ;  there  sometimes  waste  a  thought 
On  thy  spoiled  inmate. 

Medon.  Think  of  thee,  my  lord  t 
Long  shall  we  triumph  in  thy  glorious  reign. 

Ion.  Prithee  no  more.    Argives  1  I  have  a  boon 
To  crave  of  you.    Whene'er  I  shall  rejoin 
In  death  the  father  from  whose  heart  in  life 
Stem  fate  divided  me,  think  gently  of  him  ! 
Think  that  beneath  his  panoply  of  pride 
Were  fair  affections  crashed  by  bitter  wrongs 
Which  fretted  him  to  madness ;  what  he  did, 
Alas  I  ye  know ;  could  you  know  what  he  suffered. 
Ye  would  not  curse  his  name.    Yet  never  more 
Let  the  great  interests  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  the  thousand  chances  that  may  sway 
A  piece  of  human  frailty ;  swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  seek  hereafter  in  yourselves 
The  means  of  sovereignty :  our  country's  space. 
So  happy  in  its  smallness,  so  compact. 
Needs  not  the  magic  of  a  single  name 
Which  wider  regions  mav  require  to  draw 
Their  interest  into  one ;  but,  circled  thus. 
Like  a  blest  family,  by  simple  laws 
May  tenderly  be  goremed-lall  degrees. 
Not  placed  in  dexterous  balance,  not  combined 
By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  clasps. 
But  blended  into  one — a  single  form 
Of  nymph-like  loveliness,  which  finest  chords 
Of  svmpathv  pervading,  shall  endow 
With  Tital  bttuty ;  tint  with  roseate  bloom 
In  times  of  happj  peace,  and  bid  to  flash 
With  one  brave  impulse,  if  ambitious  bands 
Of  foreign  power  should  threaten.    Swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  do  this  1 

Medon,  Wherefore  ask  this  now  ! 
Thou  shalt  live  long ;  the  paleness  of  thy  face, 
Which  late  seemed  death^like,  is  grown  radiant  now, 
And  thine  eyes  kindle  with  the  prophecy 
Of  glorious  yean. 

Lm,  The  gods  approve  me  then ! 
Yet  I  will  use  the  function  of  a  kin(^, 
And  claim  obedience.    Swear,  that  if  I  die. 
And  leave  no  issue,  ye  will  seek  the  power 
To  govern  in  the  free-bom  people's  choice, 
And  in  the  pradenoe  of  the  wise. 
Medon  and  oihert.  We  swear  it  I 
Ion,  Hear  and  record  the  oath,  immortal  powers ! 
Now  give  me  leave  a  moment  to  approach 
That  altar  unattended.  {He  goa  to  tU  altar. 

Qracious  gods  I 
In  whose  mild  service  my  clad  ^outh  was  spent. 
Look  on  me  now ;  and  if  there  is  a  power. 


As  at  this  solemn  time  I  feel  there  is, 

Beyond  ye,  that  hath  breathed  through  all  your  shapes 

The  spirit  of  the  beautiful  that  lives 

In  earth  and  heaven  ;  to  ye  I  offer  up 
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being,  full  of  lib  uid  love, 
I  or  mj  mmr  oaoDt^a  «alfu«.     Let  thia  blow 
End  all  her  •omxra  I  ISmbi  Jiimt^. 

CUm.  Holdl 
Let  me  lapport  him — aUnd  a,in,j — indeed 
I  luTe  beet  right,  although  je  know  it  Dot, 
To  cleaTe  to  him  in  death. 


I.  Thi. 


a;oy 


I  did  not  hope  for — thi*  ii  aweet  indeed. 
Bend  thine  ejea  on  mel 

(%>.  And  for  ttiii  it  WM 
Thou  wouldit  hate  weaned  me  from  thee  1 
Conldat  thon  think 
I  would  be  >o  dirorced  t 

Ion.  Thou  art  right,  Clemanthe — 
It  wu  a  tballow  and  an  idle  thought; 
Til  paat ;  no  ehow  of  coldneM  beta  ue  now ; 
No  vain  diiguiie,  mj  girl.    Yet  thou  wilt  tiiink 
On  that  which,  when  I  feigned,  I  truly  apoko — 
Wilt  thou  not,  aweet  one  t 

Clan.  1  will  tieaaure  alL 


I      truM.  I  bring  jou  glorioua  tidinga — 
I  Hal  nojoT 

Can  enter  here. 
/on.  Yea— ia  it  aa  I  hope  1 
Ina.  The  pestilence  abatea. 
'       /ok.  [Spnmgt  (a  hiifeet."]    Do  je  not  hear  t 

Wh;  about  Te  not  I  yt  are  atrong — think  not  of  me ; 
I   Hearken!  the  cune  my  annetij  had  apread 

O'er  Argoa  ii  dispelled  I     Hy  own  Clemanthe  1 

Let  thia  coniole  thee — Argoa  lirea  again — 
,  The  oflering  ia  accepted— all  ii  well  I  [Dia. 


_        t  popular, 
etince  high  geoiua  and  carefiil  preparation.    The 
I  flrst^  F}atip  m»  ArlaitUt,  waa  publiahed  in  1834, 
*  and  the  acene  ia  laid  in  Flanden,  at  the  cloae  of  the 
fourteenth  century.     The  second,  Edarin  (Ae  Fair 
,  (1843),  relatea  to  early  Engliih  hiatory.    Though 
I  aomewhat  too  meaaured  and  reflectJre  for  the  »l«ge, 
'  the  plavi  of  Mr  Taylor  contain  excellent  acenei 
I  and  dialogue!.     '  The  blended  dignity  of  thought, 
I   and  a  aedate  moral  habit,  inTeata  Mr  Taylor"*  poetry 
with  a  atatelineaa  in  which  the  drama  ia  generally 
deScient,  and  makes  hia  writbga  illuatrate,  in  aome 
I   degree,  a  new  form  of  the  art— auch  a  form,  indeed, 
aa  we  might  expect  the  wrinen  drama  natorally  to 
aaaume  it  it  were  to  revive  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  mainUin  itaelf  aa  a  branch  of  liEeratore 
!   apart  from  the  alage:.'  *    Strafford,  a  tragedy  by  J. 
'  BBOwmHO,  waa  broDght  out  in  1B37,  and  actedwith 
Buccea*.    It  ii  the  work  cf  a  yonng  poet,  but  ia  well 
ooncdved  and  arranged  for  fkbrX,  while  ita  relation 
I  to  a  deeptj  intereating  and  itirring  periodof  Britiah 
'  history  givea  it  a  peculiar  atbsction  to  an  Eogliah 
I  audience.    Ma  Leioh  Udnt,  in  1840,  came  before 
I  the  public  aa  a  dramatic  writer.    Hia  work  waa  a 
,  mixture  of  romance  and  comedy,  entitled,  A  Legend 
I   of  FTorence :  it  waa  acted  at  Coveot  Qarden  theatre 
with  aome  niccen,  but  ia  too  aketehy  in  its  mate- 
j  riala,  and  too  extravagant  in  plot,  to  be  a  popular 
I  acting  play.     AlMtBolJ,  a  tragedy  by  Whjjah 
Smith  (IS4SX  ■■  >  drama  alao  for  the  doaeti   it 
wanta  variety  and  acenic  elTbct  fur  the  itage,  and 
in  atyle  and  aentiment  ia  not  unlike  one  ot  Miaa 

*  QlurlOl}  Jioilew- 


Bullie's  playa.    The  following  Chiiatian  aeotimcDl 

ia  flnely  expreaaed : — 

Joy  ia  a  weak  and  giddy  thing  that  laugfaa 

Itself  to  wearineaa  or  sleep,  and  wakes 

To  the  same  bairen  laughter  ;  'tia  a  child 

Perpetually,  and  all  iCa  paat  and  future 

Lie  in  the  compan  of  an  infant's  day. 

Ciuahed  from  our  aonow  all  that'a  gR«t  in  mu 

Has  erei  aprung.     In  the  bold  paon  world 

Men  deiSed  the  beautiful,  the  glad. 

The  atrong,  the  boastful,  and  it  came  to  nooghl ; 

We  have  c^aed  Pain  and  Sorrow  into  heareB, 

And  ia  oar  templee,  on  our  altan,  Orief 

Stands  symbol  of  our  futh,  and  it  ahall  laal 

As  long  as  man  ia  mortal  and  unhappy. 

The  gay  at  heart  may  wander  to  the  Aiia,  I 

And  kaipa  may  theie  be  found  them,  ud  the  brucl    I 

Of  palm  be  put  into  their  hands ;  on  earth 

We  know  them  not ;  no  voUrLst  of  oni  futh, 

Till  he  haa  dropped  hii  tear*  into  the  atream, 

Taslea  of  ita  sweetneaa. 

ofUw  i 


We  aball  i 


I  to  the  o 


produced  aome  worka  of  geoaine  bonwinr  ai 


labomontheSlatof  Octoba  176!.    Ite  ao 


the  author  of  the  Jealom  Wiffe  and  ClaadwU* 
Marriage,  Colman  had  ■  hereditary  altatbineol  W 
the  drama.  He  waa  educated  at  Westmioattf  acbool. 
and  afterwards  entered  of  Chriat'a  Chnreb  colkst. 
Oxford :  bnt  his  jdleneaa  and  dissipation  »t  the  i^' 
veraity  led  hia  father  to  withdraw  him  from  Oiw"- 
and  banish  him  to  Aberdeen.  Here  ho  waa  dun"- 
gqished  for  hia  eccentric  dntaa  and  fol7.,tn>t  hej^ 
appliel  bimi-lf  ti "'' 


0  hia  claaaical  and  other  atndi* 
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At  A^rdeen  be  published  a  poem  on  Charles  James 
Fox,  entitled  The  Man  of  tie  People,  and  wrote  a 
musical  laroe,  The  Female  Dramatieif  which  his  father 
brought  oat  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  but  it  was 
condemned.    A  second  dramatic  attempt,  entitled 
Two  to  One,  brought  out  in  1784,  enjoy^  consider- 
able success.    This  seems  to  have  fixed  his  literary 
taste  and  inclinations;  for  though  his  father  intended 
him  for  Uie  bar,  and  entered  him  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
the  drama  engrossed  his  attention.     In  1784  he 
contracted  a  Sioughtless   marriage   with  a  Miss 
Catherine  Morris,  with  whom  he  eloped  to  Gretna 
Green,  and  next  year  brought  out  a  second  musical 
comedy,  Turh  and  no  Turk    His  father  becoming 
incapacitated  from  attacks  of  paralysis,  the  younger 
Colman  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatre 
in  Haymarket,  and  was  thus  fairly  united  to  the 
stage  and  the  drama.     Various  pieces  proceeded 
from  his  pen :  InJde  and  Yarico,  a  musical  opera, 
brooght  out  with  success  in  1787 ;  Ways  and  Mean*, 
a  comedy,  1788;  The  Battie  of  Hexham,  1789;  The 
Surrender  of  Calait,  1791 ;  The  Mountaineere,  1793; 
The  Iron  Cheet  (founded  on  Godwin's  noyel  of  Caleb 
'   Williams),  1796;  The  Heir  at  Law,  1797;  BlueBeard 
(a  mere  piece  of  scenic  display  and  music),  1796 ; 
The  Review,  or  the  Wage  of  Windmtr,  an  excellent 
farce,  1798 ;  The  Poor  Gentleman,  a  comedy,  1802 ; 
Looe  Laughe  at  Lockemiths,  a  farce,  1803 ;  Gag  De- 
ceivere,  a  fitfoe,  1804 ;  John  Butt,  a  comedy,  1805 ; 
Who  Wants  a  Ouineaf  1805;  We  Fly  by  Night,  a 
farce,  1806 ;  The  Afncane,  a  play,  1808 ;  X.  Y.  Z,, 
a  farce,  1810 ;  The  Law  of  Java,  a  musical  drama, 
1 822,  &c    No  modem  dramatist  has  added  so  many 
stock-pieces  to  the  theatre  as  Colman,  or  imparted 
so  much  genuine  mirth  and  humour  to  all  playgoers. 
His  society  was  also  much  courted ;  he  was  a  fayou- 
rite  with  George  IV.,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Sheridan,  was  wont  to  set  the  royal  table  in  a  roar. 
His  gaiety,  howerer,  was  not  always  allied  to  pru- 
dence, and  theatrical  property  is  a  yery  precarious 
possession.    As  a  manager,  Colman  got  entangled 
in  lawsuits,  and  was  forced  to  reside  in  the  King's 
Bench.     The  king  stept  forward  to  relleye  him,  by 
appointing  Um  to  the  situation  of  licenser  and  exa- 
miner of  pUys,  an  ofBce  worth  from  £300  to  £400 
a-year.     In  thia  situation  Colman   incurred  the 
enmity  of  seyeral  dramatic  authors  by  the  rigour 
with  which  he  scrutinised  their  productions.    His 
own  plays  are  far  from  being  strictly  correct  or 
moral,  but  not  an  oath  or  double  entendre  was  suffered 
to  escape  his  expurgatorial  pen  as  licenser,  and  he 
was  peculiarly  keen-scented  in  detecting  all  political 
allusions.     Besides  his  numerous   plays,   Colman 
wrote  some  poetical  trayesties  and  pieces  of  leyity, 
published  under  the  title  of  My  Nightgown   and 
Slippere  (1797),  which  were  afterwards  republished 
(1802)  with  additions,  and  numed  Broad  Grins;  also 
Poetical  Vagaries,  Vagaries  Vindicated,  and  Eccen- 
tricities for  EdinburgK    In  these,  delicacy  and  de- 
corum   axe   often  sacrificed  to  broad    mirth  and 
hamour.    The  last  work  of  the  liyely  author  was 
memoirs  of  his  own  early  life  and  times,  entitled 
Random  Records,  and  published  in  1830.    He  died 
in  London  on  the  26th  October  1836.    The  comedies 
of  Colman  abound  in  witty  and  ludicrous  delinea- 
tions of  character,  interspersed  with  bursts  of  ten- 
derness and  feeling,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Sterne, 
whom,  indeed,  he  has  closely  copied  in  his  *  Poor 
G  en  tleman.*    Sir  Walter  Scott  has  praised  his  '  John 
Boll'  aa  by  far  the  best  effort  of  our  late  comic  drama. 
*  The  scenes  of  broad  humour  are  executed  in  the 
lN3St  possible  taste ;  and  the  whimsical,  yet  natiye 
characters,  reflect  the  manners  of  real  life.    The 
ficnti  mental  parts,  although  one  of  them  includes  a 
finely  wrought-up  scene  of  paternal  distress,  par- 


take of  the  falsetto  of  German  pathos.  But  the 
piece  is  both  humorous  and  affecting;  and  we  readily 
excuse  its  obyious  imperfections  in  consideration 
of  its  exciting  our  laughter  and  our  tears.'  The 
whimsical  character  of  Ollapod  in  the  *  Poor  Gentle- 
man '  is  one  of  Colman's  most  original  and  laughable 
conceptions ;  Pangloes,  in  the  *  Heir  at  Law,'  is  also 
an  excellent  satirical  portrait  of  a  pedant  (proud  of 
being  an  LL.D.,  and,  moreoyer,  an  A.  double  S.) ; 
and  his  Irishmen,  Torkshiremen,  and  country  rustics 
(all  admiraUy  performed  at  the  time),  are  highly 
entertaining,  though  oyercharged  portraits.  A  ten- 
dency to  farce  is  indeed  the  besetting  sin  of  Colman's 
comeidies ;  and  in  his  more  serious  plays,  thero  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  prose  and  yerse,  high-toned  sen- 
timent and  low  humour.  Their  effect  on  the  stage 
is,  howeyer,  irresistible.  We  haye  quoted  Joanna 
Baillie's  description  of  Jane  de  Montfort  as  a  por- 
trait of  Mrs  Siddons;  and  Colman's  Octayian  in 
'  The  Mountaineers'  is  an  equally  faithlul  iiV«n<>M 
of  John  Kemble : — 

Loyely  as  day  he  was — but  envious  clouds 
Have  dimm«l  his  lustre.    He  is  as  a  rock 
Opposed  to  the  nide  sea  that  beats  against  it ; 
Worn  by  the  wares,  yet  still  o'ertopping  them 
In  sullen  majesty.    Ragged  now  his  look — 
For  out,  alas!  ciJamity  has  bluired 
The  fairest  pile  of  manly  comeliness 
That  eyer  reared  its  lofty  head  to  heaven ! 
Tis  not  of  late  that  I  have  heard  his  voice ; 
But  if  it  be  not  changed — I  think  it  cannot — 
There  is  a  melody  in  every  tone 
Would  charm  the  towering  eagle  in  her  flight, 
And  tame  a  hungry  Uod. 

[Scene  from  the  *Heir  alt  Xaw.'] 

[Daald  Dowlas,  an  old  Goiport  dioplceeper,  from  the  rappOMd 
lOHof  theaoDofLordDDbaiy,  mooeadstothe  immceandaa 
estate  worth  £15,000  per  aBBum.  He  easa«eo  Dr  PangkM»— 
a  poor  pedant  jnat  created  by  the  Sodety  of  Arte,  AriiMiM 
Societatts  Soctue  as  tutor  to  hia  son,  with  a  salary  of  £300 
0 


▲  Room  in  the  Blue  Boar  Inn. 
Enter  Da  PAiroLoaa  and  Waitsb. 

Pang.  Let  the  chariot  turn  about.  Dr  Panglosii  in 
a  lord's  chariot  1  '  Curru  portaiur  eodem.' — Juvenal 
—Hem!    Waiter! 

Waiter.  Sir. 

Pang.  Have  you  any  gentleman  here  who  arrived 
this  morning  t 

Waiter,  "niere's  one  in  the  house  now,  sir. 

Pan^,  Is  he  juvenile ! 

WaUer.  No,  sir ;  he's  Derbyshire. 

Pang.  He!  hel  he!  Of  what  appearance  is  the 
gentleman  t 

Waiter.  Why,  plaguy  poor,  sir. 

Pang.  '  I  hold  him  rich,  al  had  he  not  a  sherte.' 
— Chaucer — Hem!  Denominated  the  Honourable 
Mr  Dowlas  t 

Waiter.  Honourable  1  He  left  his  name  plain  Dow- 
las at  the  bar,  sir. 

Pang.  Plain  Dowlas,  did  he  1  that  will  do.  '  For 
all  the  rest  is  leather ' 

Waiter.  Leather, sir! 

Pang.  '  And  prunello.' — Pope — Hem  I  Tell  Mr 
Dowlas  a  gentleman  requests  the  honour  of  an  inter- 
view. 

Waiter,  This  is  his  room,  sir.  He  is  but  just  stept 
into  our  parcel  warehouse — She'll  be  with  you  directly. 

[RriL 

Pang.  Never  before  did  honour  and  affluence  let   I 
fall  such  a  shower  on  the  head  of  Doctor  Pangloss ! 
Fortune,  I  thank  thee  1    Propitious  goddess,  I   am 
grateful  1    I,  thy  favoured  child,  who  commenced  his 
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career  in  the  loftiest  apartment  of  a  muffin  maker  in 
Milk-alley.  Little  did  I  think — *  good  easj  man' — 
Shakspeare — Hem  I — of  the  riches  and  literaiy  dig- 
nities which  now 

Enter  Dick  Dowlas. 

My  pupil  1 

JOiek,  [Speaking  whUe  entering.']  Well,  where  is  the 
man  that  wants — oh  1  you  are  he  I  suppose 

Pang,  I  am  the  man,  young  gentleman  t  '  Homo 
sum.' — Terence — Hem  I  Sir,  the  person  who  now 
presumes  to  address  you  is  Peter  Pangloss ;  to  whose 
name,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  is  subjoined  LL  J), 
signifying  Doctor  of  Laws;  to  which  has  been  recently 
added  the  distinction  of  A.  double  S. ;  the  Roman  ini- 
tials for  a  FeUow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Didt,  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient,  Richard  Dow- 
las;  to  whose  name,  in  his  tailor's  bUl,  is  subjoined 
D.  R.,  signifying  Debtor ;  to  which  are  added  L.SJ). ; 
the  Roman  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Pang,  Ha !  this  youth  was  doubtless  designed  by 
destiny  to  move  in  the  circles  of  fashion ;  for  he's  dipt 
in  debt,  and  makes  a  merit  of  telling  it.  [Ande. 

Dick.  But  what  are  your  commands  with  me,  doctor ! 

Pana.  I  haye  the  honour,  youne  gentleman,  of 
boine  deputed  an  ambassador  to  you  from  your  father. 

i>idb.  Then  you  have  the  honour  to  be  ambassador 
of  as  ffood-natured  an  old  fellow  as  ever  sold  a 
ha'porth  of  cheese  in  a  chandler^s  shop. 

Pang,  Pardon  me,  if,  on  the  subject  of  your  father's 
cheese,  I  adrise  you  to  be  as  mute  as  a  mouse  in  one 
for  the  future.  'Twere  better  to  keep  that  'altA  mente 
repostum.' — Virgil — Hem  ! 

Didk,  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  Any  misfortune ! 
— ^Broke,  I  fear  I 

Pang.  No,  not  broke ;  but  his  name,  as  'tis  cus- 
tomary in  thes^  cases,  has  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 

Dick,  Not  broke,  but  gazetted  1  Why,  zounds  and 
the  devil  I 

Pang,  Check  your  passions — learn  philosophy. 
When  the  wife  of  the  great  Socrates  threw  a — ^hum  I 
— threw  a  teapot  at  his  erudite  head,  he  was  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber.    When  Plato 

Didg,    Damn  Plato  I    What  of  my  father  f 

Pang,  Don't  damn  Plato.  The  bees  swarmed  round 
his  mellifluous  mouth  as  soon  as  he  was  swaddled. 
'  Cum  in  cunis  apes  in  Ubellis  consedissent.'— <;icero 
—Hem  I 

Dick,  I  wish  you  had  a  swarm  round  yours,  with 
all  my  heart.    Come  to  the  point. 

Pang.  In  due  time.  But  calm  your  choler.  '  Ira 
furor  breyis  est.' — Horace — Hem  !    Read  this. 

[Oives  a  letter. 

Dide.  [Snatches  the  letter,  breake  it  open,  and  reads.'} 
'Dear  Dick — This  comes  to  inform  you  I  am  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  hoping  you  are  the  same' — 
ay,  that's  the  old  beginning — '  It  was  my  lot,  last 
week,  to  be  made' — ay,  a  bankrupt,  I  suppose  %—*  to  be 
made  a' — ^what ! — *  to  be  made  a  P,  E,  A,  R ;' — ^a  pear  I 
— to  be  made  a  pear !  What  the  devil  does  he  mean 
by  that! 

Pang,  A  peer ! — a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  lordship's 
orthography  is  a  little  loose,  but  several  of  his  equals 
countenance  the  custom.  Lord  Loggerhead  always 
spelb  physician  with  an  F. 

Didc,  A  peer! — ^what,  my  father! — I'm  electrified  ! 
Old  Daniel  Dowlas  made  a  peer  I  But  let  me  see ; 
[Meads  on.] — ^'A  pear  of  the  realm.  Lawyer  Ferret 
got  me  my  tittle' — titt — oh,  title! — ^'and  an  estate 
of  fifteen  thousand  per  ann. — ^by  making  me  out  next 
of  kin  to  old  Lord  buberly,  because  he  died  without 
— without  hair' — ^'Tis  an  odd  reason,  by  the  by,  to  be 
next  of  kin  to  a  nobleman  because  he  died  bald. 

Pang.  His  lordship  means  heir — ^heir  to  his  estate. 
We  shall  meliorate  his  style  speedily.  'Reform  it 
altogether.' — Shakspeare — Hem  I  I 


Dick,  *  I  send  my  carrot' — Carrot ! 
Pana,  He!  he  1  he!    Chariot  his  lordship 
Dick,  '  With  Dr  Pangloss  in  it.' 
Pang.  That's  me. 

JHdt,  '  Respect  him,  for  hei's  an  LL  J).,  and,  more- 
over, an  A.  double  S.'  [^Vy  ^^'^' 

Pang.  His  lordship  kindly  condescended  to 
that  at  my  request. 

Dick,  *  And  I  have  made  him  your  tutorer,  to 
your  cakelology. 

Pang,  Cacology;  from  Kakos,  'malus,*  and  Xo^os, 
*  verbum.' — Vide  Lexicon — Hem  1 

Dide.  '  Come  with  the  doctor  to  my  house  in  Hanow 
Square.' — Hanover  Squaie! — ^'I  remain  ^or  affieo- 
tionate  father,  to  command. — Dubb&lt.' 
Pang.  That's  his  lordship's  title. 
Dick.  It  is  I 
Pang,  It  is. 

Didb.  Say  sir  to  a  lord's  son.    Tou  have  no  moiv 
nuumers  than  a  bear! 

Pang.  Bear! — under  &your,  young  gentleman,  I 
am  the  bear-leader ;  being  appointed  your  tutor. 
Dick,  And  what  can  you  t«tch  met 
Ptmg.  Prudence.    Don't  forget  yourself  in  sodden 
success.    '  Tecum  habita.' — Persius-^Hem  I 

Dide.  Prudence  to  a  nobleman's  son  with  fifteen 
thousand  a-year  I 
Pang.  Don't  give  way  to  your  passions. 
Didc.  Give  way!  Zounds! — I'm  wild — ^madl  Tou 
teach  me  It— Pooh  I — I  have  been  in  Loudon  before, 
and  know  it  requires  no  teaching  to  be  a  modem  fine 
gentleman.  Why,  it  all  lies  in  a  nutshell — ipoft  a 
curricle — ^walk  Bond  Street— play  at  Faro — get  dmnk 
— dance  reels — go  to  the  opera — cut  off  your  tail^ 
pull  on  your  pantaloons — and  there's  a  buck  of  the 
first  fashion  m  town  for  yon.  D'ye  think  I  don't 
know  what's  going  I 

Pang.  Mercy  on  me!  I  shall  have  a  very  refrao> 
tory  pupil! 

Dick,  Not  at  all.    Well  be  hand  and  glove  to-  ; 
gether,  my  little  doctor.    I'll  drive  you  down  to  all  | 
the  races,  with  my  little  terrier  between  your  lqp»  in 
a  tandem. 

Pang,  Doctor  Pangloss,  the  philosopher,  with  a 
terrier  between  his  legs,  in  a  tandem ! 

Dick,  I'll  tell  you  what,  doctor.  Ill  makejou  my 
long-stop  at  cricket — ^you  shall  draw  corks  when  I'm 
president — ^laugh  at  my  jokes  before  company — eqoeeH 
lemons  for  punch — cast  up  the  reckoning — and  wo 
betide  you  if  you  don't  keep  sober  enough  to  see  me 
safe  home  after  a  jollification ! 

Pang.  Make  me  a  long-stop,  and  a  squeezer  of 
lemons !  Zounds  I  this  is  more  ntiguing  than  walking 
out  with  the  lap-dogs!  And  are  these  the  quali- 
fications for  a  tutor,  young  gentleman  t 

Dids.  To  be  sure  they  are.  TLs  the  way  thai  half 
the  prig  parsons,  who  educate  us  honourables,  jump 
into  fat  livings. 

Pang.  'TIS  well  they  jump  into  something  &t  «k 

last,  for  they  must  wear  all  the  flesh  oflT  their  bone* 

in  the  process. 

Dick.  Come  now,  tutor,  go  you  and  call  the  waiter. 

Pang,  Go  and  call!    Sir — sir!    I'd  have  you  to 

understand,  Mr  Dowlas 

Dick.  Ay,  let  us  understand  one  another,  doctor. 
My  father,  I  take  it,  comes  down  handsomely  to  yoa 
for  your  management  of  me  I 
Pang,  My  lord  has  been  liberaL 
Dide,  But  'tis  I  must  manage  you,  doctor.  Ac- 
knowledge this,  and,  between  ouitelves.  111  find 
means  to  double  your  pay. 

p€mg.  Double  my 

Dick.  Do  you  hesitate  t     Why,  man,  yoa  have 
set  up  for  a  modem  tutor  without  knowing  your 
trade! 
Pang,  Double  my  pay !    Say  no  more— done.  ^  Ae- 
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torn  ett.*— Terence—Hem.  WaAterllBawlmg.']  Qad, 
I'jt  xeftched  the  right  reading  at  lost  1 

'  I'te  often  wished  that  I  had,  clear. 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-jear.' 

Swift— Hem.    Waiter! 

Diek.  That's  right ;  tell  him  to  pop  my  clothes  and 
linen  into  the  carriage ;  they  are  in  that  bundle. 

Enter  Waitbji. 

Pang,  Waiterl  Here,  pot  all  the  Honourable  Mr 
DowWs  clothes  and  linen  into  his  father's,  Lord 
Duberly's,  chariot. 

Waiter,  Where  are  they  all,  sir ! 

Pang.  All  wrapt  up  in  the  Honourable  Mr  Dow- 
las's pocket  handkerchief.       {Exit  waiter  with  bundle. 

Did:,  See  'em  safe  in,  doctor,  and  I'll  be  with  you 
directly. 

Pang,  I  go,  most  worthy  pupiL  Six  hundred  pounds 
a-year!  Howeyer  deficient  in  the  classics,  his  know- 
ledge  of  arithmetic  is  admirable ! 

'  I'ye  often  wished  that  I  had,  clear. 
For  life ' 

JHdt,  Nay,  nay,  don't  be  so  slow. 

Pang,  Swift — Hem.    I'm  gone.  [Exit, 

Dick,  What  am  I  to  do  with  Zekiel  and  CisI 
When  a  poor  man  has  grown  great,  his  old  acquain- 
tance generally  begin  to  be  troublesome. 

Eater  Zekibl. 

Ztk,  Well,  I  han't  been  long. 
Dick,  No,  you  are  come  time  enough,  in  all  con- 
science. ICooUy. 
Zdc,  Cicely  ha'  gotten  the  place.  I  be  e'en  almost 
stark  wild  wi'  joy.  Such  a  good-natured  young 
madam!  Why,  you  don't  seem  pleased,  man  ;  sure, 
and  sure,  you  be  glad  of  our  good  fortune,  Dick  f 

Dick.  Dick  1  Why,  what  do  you— oh  I  but  he 
doesn't  know  yet  that  I  am  a  lord's  son.  I  rejoice  to 
hear  of  your  success,  friend  Zekiel. 

Zeir.  Why,  now,  that's  hearty.  But,  eh  1  Why, 
you  look  mortal  heavy  and  lumpish,  Dick.  No  bad 
tidings  since  we  ha'  been  out,  I  hope ! 

IHck.  Oh  no. 

Zek.  Eh  t  Let's  ha'  a  squint  at  you.  Od  rabbit  it, 
but  summut  hare  happened.  You  have  seen  your 
father,  and  things  ha'  gone  crossish.  Who  haye  been 
here,  Dickt 

Dick.  Only  a  gentleman,  who  had  the  honour  of 
beinff  depat«i  ambassador  from  my  father. 

Z3s.  What  a  dickens — an  ambassador!  Pish,  now 
you  be  a  queering  a  body.  An  ambassador  sent  from 
an  old  chandler  to  Dick  Dowlas,  Lawyer  Latitat's 
clerk  ?    Come,  that  be  a  good  one,  fegs ! 

JXek,  Dick  Dowlas  I  and  lawyer's  clerk!  Sir,  the 
gentleman  came  to  inform  me  that  my  father,  by 
being  proTed  next  of  kin  to  the  late  lord,  is  now  Lord 
Duberly ;  by  which  means  I  am  now  the  Honourable 
Mr  Dowlas. 

Zdk,  Ods  flesh !  ei'e  us  your  fist,  Dick!  I  ne'er 
shook  the  fist  of  an  honourable  afore  in  all  my  bom 
days.  Old  Daniel  made  a  lord!  I  be  main  slad  to 
hear  it.  This  be  news  indeed.  But,  Dick,  I  hope  he 
ha'  gotten  some  ready  along  wi'  his  title ;  for  a  lord 
without  money  be  but  a  foolish  wishy-washy  kind  of 
a  thinr  a'ter  all. 

iHac,  My  father's  estate  is  fifteen  thousand  a-year. 

Zek.  Mercy  on  us  I — you  ha'  ta'en  away  my  breath ! 

ZHcJk,  Well,  Zekiel,  Cis  and  you  shall  hear  from  me 
loon. 

Zeh»  Why,  you  ben't  a  going,  Dick  ? 

IHck.  I  must  pay  my  duty  to  his  lordship;  his 
*hariot  waits  for  me  below.  We  haye  been  some 
;inie  acquainted,  Zekiel,  and  you  n»y  depend  upon 
n  J  good  offices. 

Zek.  You  do  seem  a  little  flustratcd  with  these 


tidings,  Dick.  I — I  should  be  loath  to  think  our 
kindness  was  a  cooling. 

Dick.  Oh  no.    Rely  on  my  protection. 

Zek.  Why,  lookye,  Dick  Dowlas ;  as  to  protection, 
and  all  that,  we  ha'  been  old  friends ;  and  if  I  should 
need  it  from  you,  it  be  no  more  nor  my  right  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  your  business  to  giye  it  me :  but  Cicely 
ha'  gotten  a  place,  and  I  ha'  £uids  and  health  to  get 
a  liyelihood.  Fortune,  good  or  bad,  tries  the  man, 
they  do  say ;  and  if  I  should  hap  to  be  made  a  lord 
to-moiTow  (as  who  can  say  what  may  betide,  since 
they  ha'  made  one  out  of  an  old  chandlerl 

bide.  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  I 

ZA.  Why,  then,  the  finest  feather  in  my  lordship's 
cap  would  be,  to  idiow  that  there  would  be  as  much 
shame  in  slighting  an  old  friend  because  he  be  poor, 
as  there  be  pleasure  in  owning  him  when  it  be  in  our 
power  to  do  him  seryice. 

Dick.  You  mistake  me,  Zekiel.  I — I — s'death  ! 
I'm  Quite  confounded !  I'm  trying  to  be  as  fashion- 
able here  as  my  neighbours,  but  nature  comes  in,  and 
knocks  it  all  on  the  head,  [iisuie.]  Zekiel,  giye  me 
your  hand. 

Zek,  Then  there  be  a  hearty  Castleton  slap  for  you. 
The  grasp  of  an  honest  man  can't  disgrace  the  hand 
of  a  duke,  Dick. 

Dick,  You're  a  kind  soul,  Zekiel.  I  regard  you 
sincerely;  I  loye  Cicely,  and — hang  it,  I'm  going 
too  far  now  for  a  lord's  son.  Pride  and  old  friendship 
are  now  fighting  in  me  till  I'm  almost  bewildered. 
[Atide],  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  few  hours. 
Good-by,  Zekiel ;  good-by.  [Exit. 

Zek.  I  don't  know  what  ails  me,  but  I  be  almost 
ready  to  ciy.  Dick  be  a  high-mettled  youth,  and  this 
news  ha'  put  him  a  little  beside  himself.  I  should 
make  a  bit  of  allowance.  His  heart,  I  do  think,  be 
in  the  right  road  ;  and  when  that  be  the  case,  he  be  a 
hard  judge  that  wont  pardon  an  old  friend's  spirits 
when  they  do  cany  him  a  little  way  out  on't.    [Exit, 

[From  *  The  Poor  Oentleman.*} 

Sir  Charlks  Croplakd  at  breakfiat ;  his  Yalet  de  Chsmbre 

at^usUng  his  hair. 

Sir  Cha,  Has  old  Warner,  the  steward,  been  told 
that  I  arriyed  last  night ! 

Valet,  Yes,  Sir  Charles ;  with  orders  to  attend  you 
this  mominff. 

Sir  Cha,  [Yawning  and  ttretddna.']  What  can  a  man 
of  fashion  do  with  himself  in  the  country  at  this 
wretchedly  dull  time  of  the  year! 

Valei.  It  is  yeiy  pleasant  to-day  out  in  the  park. 
Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha,  Pleasant,  you  booby!  How  can  the  coun- 
try be  pleasant  in  the  middle  of  spring!  All  the 
world's  m  London. 

VaUt.  I  think,  somehow,  it  looks  so  liyely.  Sir 
Charles,  when  the  com  is  coming  up. 

Sir  Cha.  Blockhead!  Vegetation  makes  the  face 
of  a  country  look  frightful.  It  spoils  hunting.  Yet 
as  my  business  on  my  estate  here  is  to  raise  supplies 
for  my  pleasures  elsewhere,  my  journey  is  a  wise  one. 
What  day  of  the  month  was  it  yesterday,  when  I  left 
town  on  Uiis  wise  ejroedition  I 

VaUL  The  first  of  April,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha,  Umph !  When  Mr  Warner  comes,  show 
him  in. 

Valet.  I  shall.  Sir  Charles.  [Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  This  same  lumbering  timber  upon  my 
ground  has  its  merits.  Trees  are  notes,  issued  from 
the  bank  of  nature,  and  as  current  as  those  payable 
to  Abraham  Newland.  I  must  get  change  for  a  few 
oaks,  for  I  want  cash  oonsumedly.    So,  llr  Warner ! 

BnttfWARNBa. 

Warner,  Your  honour  is  right  welcome  into  Kent. 
I  am  proud  to  see  Sir  Charles  Cropland  on  his  estate 
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again.    I  hope  you  mean  to  stay  on  the  spot  for  some 
time,  Sir  Charles  1 

Sir  Cha,  A  very  tedious  time.  Three  days,  Mr 
Warner. 

Warner,  Ah,  good  sir  I  things  would  prosper  better 
if  you  honoured  us  with  your  presence  a  little  more. 
I  wish  you  lired  entirely  upou  the  estate,  Sir 
Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Thank  you,  Warner ;  but  modem  men  of 
fashion  find  it  difficult  to  live  upon  their  estates. 
Waamtr,  The  country  about  you  so  charming  I 
Sir  Cha.  Look  ye,  Warner — I  must  hunt  in  Leices- 
tershire— ^for  that's  the  thing.  In  the  frosts  and  the 
spring  months,  I  must  be  in  town  at  the  clubs — for 
that's  the  thing.  In  summer  I  must  be  at  the  water- 
ing places — ^for  that's  the  thing.  Now,  Warner,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  reside  upon  my  estate  t    For  my  estate  being  in 

Kent 

Wamer,  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  county. 
Sir  Cha,  Psha,  beauty!   we  don't  mind  that  in 

Leicestershire.     My  estate,  I  say,  being  in  Kent 

Warner.  A  land  of  milk  and  honey  1 
Sir  Cha.  I  hate  milk  and  honey. 
I       Warner.  A  land  of  fat ! 
I      Sir  Cha.  Hang  your  fat! — listen  to  me — mj  estate 

I  being  in  Kent 

Warner.  So  woody ! 

iStr  Cha.  Curse  the  wood !    No— that's  wrong ;  for 
it's  conrenient.    I  am  come  on  purpose  to  cut  it. 
I       Warner,  Aht     I  was  afraid  so !    Dice  on  the  table, 
I  and  then  the  axe  to  the  root!    Money  lost  at  play, 
and  then,  good  lack!  the  forest  groans  for  it. 

Sir  Cha.  But  you  are  not  the  forest,  and  why  do 
you  groan  for  it! 
I       Warner.  I  heartily  wish,  Sir  Charles,  you  may  not 
;  encumber  the  goodly  estate.    Your  worthy  ancestors 
had  Tiews  for  their  posterity. 

Sir  Cha,  And  I  shall  hare  riews  for  my  posterity — 
I  shall  take  special  care  the  trees  shan't  intercept 
their  prospect. 

Enter  Skrtant. 

Servam.  Mr  OUapod,  the  apothecary,  is  in  the  hall, 
Sir  Charles,  to  inquire  after  your  health. 

Sir  Cha.  Show  him  in.  [KcU  aervant.']  The  fellow's 
a  character,  and  treats  time  as  he  does  his  patients. 
He  shall  kill  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  me  this  moniing. 
In  short,  Mr  Warner,  I  must  have  three  thousand 
pounds  in  three  days.  Fell  timber  to  that  amoimt 
immediately.    'TIS  my  peremptory  order,  sir. 

Warner.  1  shall  obey  you.  Sir  Charles;  but  'tis 

with  a  heavy  heart !    Forgive  an  old  servant  of  the 

family  if  he  grieves  to  see  you  forget  some  of  the 

duties  for  which  society  has  a  claim  upon  you. 

Sir  Cfta.  What  do  you  mean  by  duties ! 

Warner.  Duties,  Sir  Charles,  which  the  extravagant 

man  of  property  can  never  fulfil — such  as  to  support 

the  dignity  of  an  English  landholder  for  the  honour 

of  old  England ;  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  honest 

tenants;  and  to  succour  the  industrious  poor,  who 

I  naturally  look  up  to  him  for  assistance.    But  I  shall 

obey  you,  Sir  Charles.  [Bxit. 

Sir  Cha.  A  tiresome  old  blockhead!    But  where  is 

this  Qllapod!    His  jumble  of  physic  and  shooting 

'  may  enliven  me  ;  and,  to  a  man  of  gallantry  in  the 

f  country,  his  intelligence  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 

nor  his  services  inconvenient.    Ha,  Ollapod ! 

Bnier  Ollapod. 

Ollapod.  Sir  Charles,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
slave.  Hope  your  health  is  good.  Been  a  hard 
winter  here.  Sore  throats  were  plenty ;  so  were  wood- 
cocks. Flushed  four  couple  one  morning  in  a  half- 
mile  walk  from  our  town  to  cure  Mrs  Quarles  of  a 
quinsey.    May  cominc  on  soon,  Sir  Charles — season 


of  delight,  love  and  campaigning !  Hope  jou  oome  ; 
to  sojourn.  Sir  Charles.  Shouldn't  be  alwajrs  oa  the  • 
wing — ^that's  being  too  flighty.  He,  he,  he!  Do  yvm  ; 
take,  good  sir — do  you  take  I  i 

Sir  Cha,  Oh  yes,  I  take.  But,  by  the  cockade  in  ' 
your  hat,  Ollapod,  you  have  added  lately,  it  eeeaa%  to  ' 
your  avocations. 

OUa.  He!  he !  yes.  Sir  Charles.     I  have  dow  the  < 
honour  to  be  comet  in   the  Volunteer  AasociAtum 
corps  of  our  town.     It  fell  out  unexpected — pop,  om  a  . ' 
sudden  ;  like  the  going  off  of  a  field-piece,  or  an  Aider- 
man  in  an  apoplexy. 
Sir  Cha.  Explain.  j 

OUa.  Happening  to  be  at  home — rainy  daj — no 
going  out  to  sport,  blister,  shoot,  nor  bleed — ^was  Imsj   | 
behind  the  counter.     You  know  my  shop.  Sir  Ch*rl«»   > 
— Galen's  head  over  the  door — new  gilt  him  last  week, 
by  the  by — ^looks  as  fresh  as  a  pill.  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  no  more  on  that  head  now.  Pro-  i 
ceed.  11 

OUa.  On  that  head !  he,  he,  he!  That's  very  well~ 
very  well,  indeed!  Thank  you,  good  sir;  I  owe  joa 
one.  Churchwarden  Posh,  of  our  town,  being  ill  of  ' 
an  indigestion  from  eating  three  pounds  of  roeaaly  ' ! 
pork  at  a  vestry  dinner,  I  was  making  up  a  cathartic  .  | 
for  the  patient,  when  who  should  stmt  into  the  ahop  | 
but  Lieutenant  Grains,  the  brewer — sleek  as  a  diaj- 
horse — ^in  a  smart  scarlet  jacket,  tastily  turned  op 
with  a  rhubarb-coloured  lapelle.  I  confess  his  figuv 
struck  me.  I  looked  at  him  as  I  was  thumping  the 
mortar,  and  felt  instantly  inoculated  with  a  militaiy 
ardour. 

Sir  Cha.  Inoculated !    I  hope  your  ardour 
favourable  sort  f 

OUa.  Ha !  ha !  That's  yery  well—Teiy  well,  indeed !  '• 
Thank  you,  good  sir ;  I  owe  you  one.  We  first  talked  I 
of  shooting.  He  knew  my  celebrity  that  way.  Sir  ' 
Charles.  I  told  him  the  day  before  I  had  kiUed  aLx  ' 
brace  of  birds.  I  thumpt  on  at  the  mortar.  We  tbca  , 
talked  of  physic.  I  told  him  the  day  before  I  had  , 
killed — ^lost,  I  mean — six  brace  of  patients.  I  tbumpi 
on  at  the  mortar,  eyeing  him  all  the  while ;  for  he  | 
looked  very  flashy,  to  be  sure;  and  I  felt  an  itdi-  j 
ing  to  belong  to  the  corps.  The  medical  and  military  I 
both  deal  in  death,  you  know ;  so  'twas  naturaL  Ue  t  ] 
he !  Doyou  take,  good  sir— do  you  take!  I 

Sir  Cha.  Take  1  Oh,  nobody  can  miss. 
OUa.  He  then  talked  of  the  corps  itself;  said  it  wm    ^ 
sickly ;  and  if  a  professional  person  would  admiaisler    | 
to  the  health  of  the  Association — dose  the  men  and    ! 
drench  the  horse — he  could  perhaps  procure  him  a 
cornet^.  ' 

Sir  Cha,  Well,  you  jumped  at  the  oflRv  f  ; 

OKo.  Jumped!  I  jumped  over  the  cooater,  ki^ed  \ 
down  Churchwarden  Posh's  cathartic  into  the  pocket 
of  Lieutenant  Grains'  small  scarlet  jacket,  tastily  ^ 
turned  up  with  a  rhubarb-coloured  lapelle ;  ambiaeei  t 
him  and  his  oflfer ;  and  I  am  now  Comet  Ollapod,  I 
apothecary  at  the  Galen's  Head,  of  the  AMOciatiea  ; 
CorM  of  Cavalry,  at  your  service. 

Sir  Cha,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  apjMnntment.  You 
may  now  distil  water  for  the  shop  uom  thfe  laurels    i 
you  gather  in  the  field. 

Oua.  Water  for— oh  I  laurel  water — ^he !  he!  Come, 
that's  very  well — ^very  well  indeed!  Thank  yms, 
good  sir ;  I  owe  you  one.  Why,  I  fancy  fame  will 
follow  when  the  poison  of  a  small  mistake  1  made 
has  ceased  to  operate. 
Sir  Cha.  A  mistake! 

OUa,  Having  to  attend  Lady  Kitty  Carboncle  oa 
a  grand  field-day,  I  dapt  a  pint  bottle  of  her  lady- 
ship's diet-driuk  into  one  of  my  holsters,  intending 
to  proceed  to  the  i>atient  after  the  exercise  was  ovw. 
I  reached  the  martial  ground,  and  jalloped  —  fal- 
lopped,  I  mean — wheeled,  and  flourished,  with  great 
edat :  but  when  the  word  *  Fire'  waa  given,  meaning 
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to  pull  out  my  pistol  in  a  terrible  hurxy,  I  presented, 
neck  foremoBt,  the  hanged  diet-drink  of  Lady  Kitty 
Carbuncle;  and  the  medicine  being  unfortunately 
fermented  by  the  jolting  of  my  horse,  it  forced  out 
the  cork  with  a  prodigious  pop  full  in  the  face  of  my 
gallant  commander. 

[Ollapod  TMts  Mm  Lucrbtia  MacTab,  a  <  stiff  maiden 
annt,'  dster  of  one  of  the  ddest  barons  in  SootludO 

Enter  Foss. 

Fou.  There  is  one  Mr  Ollapod  at  the  gate,  an' 
please  your  ladyship's  honour,  come  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  family. 

Lucretia,  Ollapod  1    What  is  the  gentleman  f 

Foss,  He  says  he's  a  comet  in  the  Galen's  Head. 
Tis  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  corps. 

Luc.  Ha!  some  new  raised  regiment.  Show  the 
gentleman  in.  [Exit  Foss,"]  The  countiy,  then,  has 
heard  of  my  arriyal  at  last.  A  woman  of  condition, 
in  a  family,  can  never  long  conceal  her  retreat. 
Ollapod !  that  sounds  like  an  ancient  name.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  he  is  nobly  descended. 


I 
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Enter  Ollapod. 

Olio.  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of  paying  my 
respects.  Sweet  spot,  here,  among  the  cows  ;  good 
for  consumptions  —  charming  woods  hereabouts — 
pheasants  flourish—- so  do  agues — sorry  not  to  see  the 
good  lieutenant — admire  his  room — ^hope  soon  to  have 
nis  company.  Do  you  take,  good  madam — do  you 
takef 

Luc.  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  be  seated. 

OU€L  Oh,  dear  madam !  ^Sitting  dcvm,]  A  charm- 
ing chair  to  bleed  in  I  lAaide, 

Jyuc.  I  am  sony  Mr  Worthington  is  not  at  home  to 
receive  you,  sir. 

OUa,  You  are  a  relation  of  the  lieutenant,  madam ! 

Luc.  I!  only  by  his  marriage,  I  assure  you,  sir. 
Aunt  to  his  deoMsed  wife :  but  I  am  not  surprised 
at  your  question.  My  friends  in  town  would  won- 
der to  see  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab, 
sister  to  the  late  Lord  Lofty,  cooped  up  in  a  farm- 
house. 

OUa.  lAstde.]  The  honourable !  humph !  a  bit  of 
quality  tumbled  into  decay.  The  sister  of  a  dead  peer 
in  a  pig-stye  1 

Luc.  You  are  of  the  military,  I  am  informed,  sir ) 

OUa.  He !  he  !  Yes,  madam.  Comet  Ollapod, 
of  our  volunteers — a  fine  healthy  troop — ready  to 
give  the  enemy  a  doee  whenever  they  dare  to 
attack  us. 

Luc.  I  was  always  prodigiously  partial  to  the 
military. '  My  great  grandfather,  Marmaduke  Baron 
Lofty,  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  that  famous  general  of  his  age. 

OUa*  Marlborough  was  a  hero  of  a  man,  madam  ; 
and  lived  at  Woodstock — a  sweet  sporting  country ; 
where  Rosamond  perished  by  poison — ^arsenic  as  likely 
M  anything. 

Luc.  And  hare  you  served  much,  Mr  Ollapod  t 

OUa,  He,  be  I  Yes,  madam ;  served  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  for  five  miles  round. 

Luc.  Sir! 

OUa.  And  shall  be  happy  to  serve  the  good  lieu- 
tenant and  his  family.  [Bouing. 

Luc.  We  shall  be  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  sir. 
A  gentleman  of  the  army  is  alwavs  an  acquisition 
among  the  Ooths  and  Vandals  of  the  country,  where 
everv  sheepish  squire  has  the  air  of  an  apothecary. 

OUa.  Madam!   An  apothe Zounds!  —  hum! — 

He!  he!  I — You  roust  know,  I — I  deal  a  little  in 
Galenicals  myself  ISheepishly']. 

Luc.  Galenicals  1  Oh,  they  are  for  operations,  I  sup- 
pose, among  the  military ! 

OUa.  Operations !  he !  he !  Come,  that's  very  well — 


very  well  indeed !  Thank  you,  good  madam ;  I  owe  you 
one.    Galenicals,  madam,  are  medicines. 

Luc.  Medicines ! 

OUa.  Yes,  physic :  buckthorn,  senna,  and  so  forth. 

Luc.  [Emng.]  Why,  then,  you  are  an  apothecary ! 

OUa.  i^mng  too,  and  bowing.']  And  man-midwife 
at  your  service,  madam. 

Luc.  At  my  service,  indeed! 

OUa.  Yes,  madam!  Comet  Ollapod  at  the  gilt 
Galen's  Head,  of  the  Volunteer  Association  Corps  of 
Cavalry — as  ready  for  the  foe  as  a  customer ;  always 
willing  to  charge  them  both.  Do  you  take,  good 
madam — do  you  take ! 

Luc.  And  has  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucretia 
MacTab  been  talking  all  this  while  to  a  petty  dealer 
in  drugs! 

OUa.  Dmgs!  Why,  she  turns  up  her  honourable 
nose  as  if  she  was  going  to  swallow  them !  ^Atuie.] 
No  man  more  respected  than  myself,  madam.  Courted 
by  the  corps,  idolised  by  invalids  ;  and  for  a  shot — ask 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Cropland. 

Lue.  Is  Sir  Charles  Cropland  a  friend  of  yours, 
sir! 

OUa.  Intimate.  He  doesn't  make  wry  faces  at 
physic,  whatever  others  may  do,  madam.  This  vil- 
lage flanks  the  intrenchments  of  his  park — ^full  of 
fine  fat  venison ;  which  is  as  light  a  food  for  digestion 
as 

Lue.  But  he  is  never  on  his  estate  here,  I  am  told. 

OUa.  He  quarters  there  at  this  moment. 

Luc  Bless  me !  has  Sir  Charles  then 

OUa.  Told  me  all — ^your  accidental  meeting  in 
the  metropolis,  and  his  visits  when  the  lieutenant 
was  out. 

Luc.  Oh,  shocking!  I  declare  I  shall  faint. 

OUa,  Faint !  never  mind  that,  with  a  medical  man 
in  the  room.   I  can  bring  you  about  in  a  twinkling. 

Luc.  And  what  has  Sir  Charles  Cropland  presumed 
to  advance  about  me  ! 

OUa.  Oh,  nothing  derogatory.  Respectful  as  a  duck- 
legged  drummer  to  a  commander-in-chief. 

Luc.  I  have  only  proceeded  in  this  affair  from  the 
purest  motives,  and  in  a  mode  becoming  a  MacTab. 

OUa.  None  dare  to  doubt  it. 

Luc.  And  if  Sir  Charles  has  dropt  in  to  a  dish  of 
tea  with  myself  and  Emily  in  London,  when  the 
lieutenant  was  out,  I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

OUa.  Nor  I  neither:  except  that  tea  shakes  the 
nervous  system  to  shatters.  But  to  the  point :  the 
baronet's  my  bosom  friend.  Having  heard  you  were 
here,  *  Ollapod,'  says  he,  squeezing  my  hand  in  his 
own,  which  had  strong  symptoms  of  fever — *  Ollapod,' 
sa3rs  he, '  you  are  a  military  man,  and  may  be  trusted.' 
*  I'm  a  comet,'  says  I,  *  and  close  as  a  pill-box.' 
'  Fly,  then,  to  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab,  that  honourable 
picture  of  prudence ' 

Ltic.  He !  he !  Did  Sir  Charles  say  that ! 

OU41.  [Aside.']  How  these  tabbies  love  to  be  toaded! 

Luc.  In  short.  Sir  Charles,  I  perceive,  has  appointed 
YOU  his  emissary,  to  consult  with  me  when  he  may 
have  an  interview. 

(jUa.  Madam,  you  are  the  sharpest  shot  at  the 
troth  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  And  now  we  are  in 
consultation,  what  think  you  of  a  walk  with  Miss 
Emily  by  the  old  elms  at  the  back  of  the  village 
this  evening ! 

Luc.  Why,  I  am  willing  to  take  any  steps  which 
may  promote  Emily's  future  welfare. 

Olicu  Take  steps!  what,  in  a  walk  !  He !  he!  Come, 
that's  very  well — very  well  indeed !  Thank  you,  good 
madam  ;  I  owe  you  one.  I  shall  communicate  to  my 
friend  with  due  despatch.  Command  Comet  Ollapod 
on  all  occasions  ;  and  whatever  the  gilt  Galen's  Head 
can  produce-^— 

Luc.  [Cwisvimg.]  Oh,  sir! 

OUa.   By  the   by,  I  have  some  double-distilled 
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lATeiider  water,  much  admired  in  our  coipt.  Permit 
me  to  send  a  pint  bottle  bj  way  of  present. 

Lwi,  Dear  sir,  I  shall  rob  joa. 

O'/a.  Quite  the  contrary ;  for  I'll  set  it  down  to  Sir 
Charles  as  a  quart.  [AaideJ]  Madam,  your  ilaye. 
You  have  prescribed  for  our  patient  like  an  able 
physician.    Not  a  step. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  insist        ' 

Olta,  Then  I  must  follow  in  the  rear — ^the  physi- 
cian always  before  the  apothecary. 

Lute.  Apothecaiy !  Sir,  in  this  business  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  general  officer. 

OUa,  Do  you!  Thank  you,  good  ma'am;  I  owe 
you  one.  [&oewnt. 

The  humorouB  poetry  of  Colman  has  been  aa 
popular  as  his  plays.  Of  his  'Broad  Qrins,'  the 
eighth  edition  (London,  1839)  is  now  before  ns. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  tinged  with  indelicacy,  but 
others  display  his  liyely  sparkling  powers  of  wit  and 
observation  in  a  yery  agreeable  light  We  fubjoin 
two  of  these  pleasant  levities. 

The  Newcastle  Ajfto^eoary. 

A  man  in  many  a  country  town,  we  know, 
Professes  openly  with  death  to  wrestle ; 

Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe, 
Arm<^  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Yet  some  affirm,  no  enemies  they  are ; 

But  meet  just  like  prize-fighters  in  a  fair, 

Wlio  first  shake  hands  before  they  box, 

Then  giro  each  other  plaguy  knocks. 

With  all  the  lore  and  kindness  of  a  brother : 
So  (many  a  suffisring  patient  saith) 
Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  Death, 

Still  they're  sworn  friends  to  one  another. 

A  member  of  this  .^culapian  line. 
Lived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill. 

Or  make  a  bill ; 
Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister ; 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head ; 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed ; 

Or  giye  a  clyster. 

Of  occupations  these  were  gvamtum  9ujf,: 
Yet  still  he  thought  the  list  not  long  enough ; 

And  therefore  midwifery  he  chose  to  pin  to'tt 
This  balanced  things ;  for  if  he  hurled 
A  few  score  mortals  £rom  the  world. 

He  made  amends  by  bringing  otheis  into't. 

His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  countiy  ran ; 

In  short,  in  reputation  he  was  tolut: 
All  the  old  women  called  him  '  a  fine  man  !* 

His  name  was  Bolus. 

Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade 

(Which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter). 

Read  works  of  fancy,  it  is  said, 
And  cultiyated  the  belles  lettres. 

And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  f 
Can't  men  have  taste  who  cure  a  phthisic  f 

Of  poetry,  though  patron  god, 
Apollo  patronises  physic. 

Bolus  loy^  yeme,  and  took  so  much  delight  in't, 

That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  whto  in't. 

No  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 
Of  writing  the  directions  on  lus  labels 
In  dapper  couplets,  like  Gay's  Fables, 

Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hudibras. 

Apothecary's  yerse I  and  where's  the  treason! 

'Tis  simply  honest  dealing ;  not  a  crime ; 
When  patients  swallow  physic  without  reason, 

It  is  but  fair  to  giro  a  little  rhyme. 


He  had  a  patient  hing  at  death's  door, 

Some  three  miles  from  the  town,  it  might  be  fbor; 

To  whom,  one  evening,  Bolns  sent  an  article 

In  pharmacy  that's  called  cathaitical. 

And  on  the  label  of  the  stuff 

He  wrote  this  verse, 
Which  one  would  think  was  dear  enovg^ 

And  terse: — 

'Whentaken^ 
ToheweUihakmJ 

Next  morning  early,  Bolus  rose, 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he  goes 

Upon  his  pad. 
Who  a  vile  tnck  of  stumbling  had : 
It  was,  indeed,  a  veiy  sony  luck ; 

But  that's  of  course ; 

For  what's  expected  from  a  horse^ 
With  an  apothecary  on  his  back  t 
Bolus  amved,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap, 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Knocks  of  this  kind 
Are  given  by  gentlemen  who  teach  to  danoe; 

By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera^ingers ; 
One  loud,  and  then  a  little  one  behind^ 
As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance 

Out  of  their  fingers. 

The  serrant  lets  him  in  with  dismal  ftosi 

Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  placer- 
Portending  some  disaster; 

John's  countenance  as  rueful  looked  and  grisly 

As  if  the  apothecaiy  had  physieed  him. 
And  not  his  master. 

'  Well,  how's  the  patient!'  Bolus  said ; 

John  snook  his  head. 
'  Indeed  I — ^hum !  ha  1 — ^that's  very  odd ! 
He  took  the  draught  f  John  gave  a  nod. 
'  Well,  how!  what  then!  speak  out,  you  duneef 
*  Why,  then,'  says  John,  *  we  shook  him  once.' 
'  Shook  him  I — ^how!'  Bolus  stammered  oat. 

'  We  jolted  him  about.' 
' Zounds  1  shake  a  patient,  man! — ^a  shake  wonH  do,* 
'  No,  sir,  and  so  we  gave  him  two.' 

'  Two  shakes!  od's  curse ! 

'Twould  make  the  patient  worse.' 
'  It  did  so,  sir,  and  so  a  third  we  tried.' 
'Well,  and  what  then!'    *Then,  sir,  my  master '**'^  * 


Lodgingtfor  Single  OenUemeii. 

Who  has  e'er  been  in  London,  that  oveigrowa  plaoe» 
Has  seen  '  Lodgings  to  Let'  stare  him  fuU  in  the  face  ; 
Some  are  good,  and  let  dearly ;  while  some,  'Us  w^ 

known. 
Are  BO  dear,  and  so  bad,  they  are  best  let  aloneu 

Will  Waddle,  whose  temper  was  studioos  and  looelyy 
Hired  lodgings  that  took  single  sentlemen  only  ; 
But  Will  was  so  fat,  he  appouva  like  a  ton, 
Or  like  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one. 

He  entered  his  rooms,  and  to  bed  he  retreated. 
But  all  the  night  long  ho  felt  fevered  and  heated ; 
And  though  heayy  to  weigh,  as  a  score  of  fibt  abeepi. 
He  was  not  by  any  means  heavy  to  sleep. 

Next  night  'twas  the  same ;  and  the  next,  and  tke 

next; 
He  perspired  like  an  ox ;  he  was  nervous  and  vexed  ; 
Week  passed  after  week,  till,  by  weekly  snooessloDy 
His  weakly  condition  was  past  all  expreasion. 

In  six  months  his  acquaintance  began  mneli  lo  deobi 

him; 
For  his  skin,  *  like  a  lady's  loose  gown,'hnngaboiKt  hia. 
He  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  cried  uke  a  ninny ; 
*  I  haye  lost  many  pounds— make  me  wel£— thers^  a 

guinea.' 
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The  doctor  looked  wise ;  *  A  slow  ferer,'  he  said : 
PreMrihed  audorifics  and  going  to  hed. 
'  Sudorifics  in  bed/  exclaimed  Will, '  are  humbugs ! 
Tto  enough  of  them  there  without  paying  for  drugs  i' 

Will  kicked  out  the  doctor ;  but  when  ill  indeed. 
E'en  dismissing  the  doctor  don't  always  succeed ; 
SO|  calling  his  nost,  he  said, '  Sir,  do  you  know, 
I'm  the  fat  single  gentleman  six  months  ago  1 

Look'e,  landlord,  I  think,'  argued  Will  with  a  gris, 
'  That  with  honest  intentions  you  first  Cook  me  in: 
But  from  the  first  night — and  to  say  it  I'm  bold — 
I'ye  been  so  hanged  hot,  that  I'm  sure  I  caught  cold.' 

Quoth  the  landlord, '  Till  now,  I  ne'er  had  a  dispute ; 
I'to  let  lodgings  ten  years ;  I'm  a  baker  to  boot ; 
In  airing  your  sheets,  sir,  my  wife  is  no  sloven ; 
And  your  bed  is  immediately  orer  my  oven.' 

<The  orenl'  says  WUL    Bays  the  host,  <Why  this 

passion  ! 
In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fashion. 
Why  so  crusty,  good  sir!'    ' Zpunds  i'  cries  Will,  in 

a  taking, 
*  Who  woul&'t  be  crusty  with  half  a  year's  baking  f 

Will  paid  for  his  rooms ;  cried  the  host,  with  a  sneer, 
'  Well,  I  see  you've  been  ^ng  away  half  a  year.' 
'  Friend,  we  can't  well  agree  ;  yet  no  quarrel,'  Will 

said; 
'  But  I'd  rather  Tioi  ^peruh  while  you  make  your  bread,* 

M  B8  ELIZABETH  INCHBALD. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Inchbald,  an  actress,  dramatist, 
and  DOTelist,  produced  a  number  of  popular  plays. 
Her  two  tales.  The  Simple  Story,  and  Nature  and  Art^ 
are  the  principal  sources  of  her  fame ;  but  her  light 
dramatic  pieces  are  marked  by  yarious  talent  Her 
first  production  was  a  farce  entitled  Hu  Mogul  Tale, 
brought  out  in  1784,  and  from  this  time,  down  to 
1805,  she  wrote  nine  other  plays  and  farces.  By 
some  of  these  pieces  (as  appears  from  her  memoirs) 
she  received  considerable  sums  of  money.  Her  first 
production  realised  £100 ;  her  comedy  of  Such  Things 
Are  (her  greatest  dramatic  performance)  brought  her 
in  £410,  12s.;  The  Marned  Man,  £100;  The  Wed- 
ding Day,  £200;  The  Midnight  Hour,  £130;  Every 
One  Has  His  Fault,  £700 ;  Wivee  ae  they  Were,  and 
Maids  as  they  Are,  £427,  lOs. ;  Lovers'  Vows,  £150 ; 
&c  The  personal  history  of  this  lady  is  as  singuhv 
as  any  of  her  dramatic  plots.  She  was  bom  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents  residing  at  Standyfield, 
near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  in  the  year  1753.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  full  of  giddy  romance,  she  ran  off  to 
Ix>ndon,  haying  with  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
I  some  wearing  apparel  in  a  bandbox.  After  various 
adventures,  she  obtained  an  engagement  for  a 
country  theatre,  but  suffering  some  personal  indig- 
nities in  her  unprotected  state,  she  applied  to  Mr 
Inchbald,  an  actor  whom  she  had  previously  known. 
The  gentleman  counselled  marriage.  *  But  who 
would  marry  me?'  cried  the  lady.  'I  would,'  re- 
plied her  friend, '  if  vou  would  have  ma'  *  Tes,  sir, 
and  would  for  ever  be  grateful' — and  married  they 
were  in  a  few  days.  The  union  thus  singularly 
brought  about  seems  to  hare  been  happy  enough; 
but  Mr  Inchbald  died  a  few  yean  afterwards.  Mrs 
Inchbald  performed  the^rst  ports  in  the  Edinbnrgh 
theatre  for  flrar  years,  and  continued  on  the  stage, 
acting  in  London,  Dublin,  Sec.  till  1789,  when  she 
quitted  it  for  ever.  Her  exemplary  prudence,  and 
the  profit!  of  her  works,  enabled  her  not  only  to  live, 
but  to  save  money.  The  applause  and  distinction 
with  which  she  wu  greeted  never  led  her  to  deviate 
from  her  simple  and  somewhat  partlmonions  habits. 
'  Jjut  ThurwUrY,'  she  writes,  *  I  finished  scooring  my 
bed-room,  wh&w  ft  oooch  with  a  ooranet  and  two 


footmen  waited  at  my  door  to  take  me  an  airing.' 
She  allowed  a  sister  who  was  In  HI  health  £100  a- 
year.  '  Many  a  time  this  winter,'  she  records  in  her 
diary,  *  when  I  cried  for  cold,  I  said  to  myself,  "  but, 
thank  God!  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her  room; 
she  has  her  fire  lighted  every  morning ;  all  her  pro- 
visions bought  and  brought  ready  cooked;  she  is 
now  the  less  able  to  beu  what  I  bear;  and  how 
much  more  should  I  suffer  but  for  this  reflection." ' 
This  was  noble  and  generous  self-deniaL  The  in- 
come of  Mrs  Inchbald  was  now  £172  per  annum, 
and,  after  the  death  of  her  sister,  she  went  to  reside 
in  a  boarding  house,  where  she  enjoyed  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  Traces  of  female  w&iUcness  br»ik 
out  in  her  private  memoranda  amidst  the  sterner 
records  of  her  struggle  for  independence.  The  fol- 
lowing entnr  is  amusing:  '  1798.  London.  Re- 
hearsing '* Lovers'  Vows;"  happy,  but  for  a  sus- 
picion, amounting  to  a  certainty,  of  a  rapid  appear- 
ance of  age  in  my  face.'  Her  last  literary  hibour 
was  writing  biographical  and  critical  prefaces  to  a 
collection  of  pUys,  in  twenty-five  rolumes ;  a  col- 
lection of  farces,  in  seren  yolumes ;  and  the  Modem 
Theatre,  in  ten  volumes.  Phillips,  the  publisher, 
offered  her  a  thousand  pounds  for  her  memoirs,  but 
she  declined  the  tempting  offer.  This  autobiography 
was,  by  her  own  orders,  destroyed  after  her  decease; 
but  in  1833,  her  Memoirs  were  published  by  Mr 
Boaden,  compiled  from  an  autograph  journal  which 
she  kept  for  above  fifty  years,  and  from  her  letters 
written  to  her  friends.  Mrs  Inchbald  died  in  a 
boarding-house  at  Kensinffton  on  the  1st  of  August 
1821.  By  her  will,  dated  four  months  before  her 
decease,  she  left  about  £6000,  judiciously  divided 
amongst  her  relatives.  One  of  her  legacies  marks 
the  eccentricity  of  thought  and  conduct  which  was 
mingled  with  the  talents  and  virtues  of  this  original- 
minded  woman:  she  left  £20  each  to  her  late  laun* 
dress  and  hair-dresser,  provided  they  should  inquire 
of  her  executors  conoeming  her  decease. 

THOMAS  HOLCBOrr. 

Thohas  Holcroft,  author  of  the  admired  comedy, 
The  Boad  to  Ruin,  and  the  first  to  introduce  the 
melo-drama  into  England,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  10th  of  December  1745.  '  Till  I  was  six  years 
old,'  says  Holcroft,  '  my  father  kept  a  shoemaker's 
shop  in  Orange  Court;  and  I  have  a  faint  recol- 
lection that  my  mother  dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.' 
Humble  as  this  condition  was,  it  seems  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  greater  poverty,  and  the  future  dramatist 
and  comedian  was  employed  in  the  country  by  his 
parents  to  hawk  goods  as  a  pedlar.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  as  a  stable-boy  at  Newmarket,  and 
was  proud  of  his  new  livery.  A  charitable  person, 
who  kept  a  school  at  Newmarket,  taught  him  to 
read.  He  was  afterwards  a  rider  on  the  turf;  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  worked  for  some  time 
with  his  father  as  a  shoemaker.  A  passion  for 
books  was  at  this  time  predominant,  and  the  con- 
finement of  the  shoemaker's  stall  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  attempted  to  raise  a  school  in  the  country. 
He  afterwards  became  a  provincial  actor,  and  spent 
seven  years  in  strolling  about  England,  in  every 
variety  of  wretchedness,  with  different  companies. 
In  1780  Holcroft  appesjied  as  an  author,  his  first 
work  being  a  novel,  entitled  Alwyn,  or  the  Gentleman 
Comedian,  In  the  following  year  his  comedy  of  \ 
Duplicity  was  acted  with  great  success  at  Covent  , 
Garden.  Another  comedy.  The  Deserted  Daughter, 
experienced  a  very  favourable  reception ;  but  The 
Bood  to  Ruin  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  of  his  dramatic  works.  *This  comedy,'  says 
Mrs  Inchbald, '  ranks  among  the  most  successftil  of 
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modern  plays.  There  is  merit  in  the  writing,  but 
much  more  in  that  dramatic  science  which  disposes 
character,  scenes,  and  dialogue  with  minute  attention 
to  theatric  exhibition.'  Holcroft  wrote  a  great 
number  of  dramatic  pieces — more  than  thirty  be- 
tween the  years  1778  and  1806;  three  other  novels 
{Anna  St  Ives,  Hugh  Trevor ,  and  Bryan  Perdue) ; 
besides  a  Tour  in  Germany  and  France,  and  nume- 
rous translations  from  the  Grerman,  and  French,  and 
Italian.  During  the  period  of  the  French  Beyo- 
lution  he  was  a  zealous  reformer,  and  on  hearing 
that  his  name  was  included  in  the  same  bill  of  in- 
dictment with  Tooke  and  Hardy,  he  surrendered 
himself  in  open  court,  but  no  proof  of  guUt  was  ever 
adduced  against  him.  His  ousy  and  remarkable 
life  was  terminated  on  the  23d  of  March  1809. 


JOHN  TOBIN. 

John  Tobin  was  a  sad  example,  as  Mrs  Inchbald 
has  remarked,  *of  the  fallacious  hopes  by  which 
half  mankind  are  allured  to  vexatious  enterprise. 
He  passed  many  years  in  the  anxious  labour  of 
writing  plays,  which  were  rejected  by  the  managers ; 
and  no  sooner  had  they  accepted  The  Honey-Moon, 
than  be  died,  and  never  enjoyed  the  recompense  of 
seeing  it  performed.'  Tobin  was  bom  at  Salisbuiy 
in  the  year  1770,  and  educated  for  the  law.  In  1785 
he  was  articled  to  an  eminent  solicitor  of  lancoln's 
Inn,  and  afterwards  entered  into  business  himself. 
Sudi,  however,  was  his  devotion  to  the  drama,  that 
before  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  written  several 
plays.  His  attachment  to  literary  composition  did 
not  withdraw  him  fW>m  his  legal  engagements ;  but 
his  time  was  incessantly  occupied,  and  symptoms  of 
consumption  began  to  appear.  A  change  of  dimate 
was  recommended,  and  Tobin  went  first  to  ComwaU, 
and  thence  to  Bristol,  where  he  embarked  for  the 
West  Indies.  The  vessel  arriving  at  Cork,  was 
detained  there  for  some  days;  but  on  the  7th  of 
December  1804,  it  sailed  fix>m  that  port,  on  which 
day — ^without  any  apparent  change  in  his  disorder 
to  indicate  the  approach  of  death— the  invalid  ex- 
pired. Before  quitting  London,  Tobin  had  left  the 
'  Hon^-Moon'  with  his  brother,  the  manager  having 
given  a  promise  that  it  should  be  performed.  Its 
success  was  instant  and  decisive,  and  it  is  still  a 
fkvoorite  acting  play.  Two  other  nieces  by  the  same 
author  (The  Gur/ew,  and  The  School  for  Authors)  were 
subsequently  brought  forward,  but  they  are  of  infe- 
rior merit  The  '  Honey-Moon'  is  a  romantic  drama, 
partly  in  blank  verse,  and  written  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Spain,  and  the  plot  taken  from  Catherine  and 
Petrudiio,  though  the  reform  of  the  haughty  lady  is 
aooomplished  less  roughly.  The  Duke  of  Aranza 
conducts  his  bride  to  a  cottage  in  the  country,  pre- 
tending that  he  is  a  peasant,  and  that  he  has  obtained 
her  hand  by  deception.  The  proud  Juliana,  after  a 
struggle,  submits,  and  the  duke  having  accomplished 
his  purpose  of  rebuking  'the  domineering  spirit  of 
her  sex,'  asserts  his  true  rank,  and  places  Juliana  in 
hlB     ' 


This  truth  to  manifest — A  gentle  wife 
Is  still  the  sterling  comfort  of  man's  life ; 
To  fools  a  tonnen^  bat  a  lasting  boon 
To  those  who — ^wisely  keep  their  honey-moon. 

The  following  passage,  where  the  duke  gives  his 
directions  to  Juliana  respecting  her  attire,  is  pointed 
out  by  Mrs  Inchbald  aa  peculiariy  woi:thy  of  admi- 
ration, from  the  troths  which  it  contains.  The  fair 
critic,  Uke  the  hexoof  the  play,  was  not  ambitioas  ^ 
dress  :^ 


I'll  have  no  glittering  gewgaws  stuck  about  you. 

To  stretch  the  gaping  eyes  of  idiot  wonder. 

And  make  men  stare  upon  a  piece  of  earth 

As  on  the  star-wrought  firmament— oo  feathcn 

To  wave  as  streamers  to  your  vanit3r — 

Nor  cumbrous  silk,  that,  with  its  rustling  sound. 

Makes  proud  the  flesh  that  bean  it.    She's  adoined 

Amply,  that  in  her  husband's  eye  looks  lovely — 

The  truest  mirror  that  an  honest  wife 

Can  see  her  beauty  in! 

Jul,  I  shall  observe,  sir. 

Zhke.  I  should  like  well  to  see  you  in  the  drsss 
I  last  presented  you. 

Jul.  The  blue  one,  sirt 

Ihihe.  No,  love — the  white.  Thus  modestly  attired, 
A  half-blown  rose  stuck  in  thy  braided  hair. 
With  no  more  diamonds  than  those  eyes  are  made  ol^ 
No  deeper  rubies  than  compose  thy  lips. 
Nor  pearls  more  precious  than  inhabit  them ; 
With  the  pure  red  and  white,  which  that  same  hand 
Which  blends  the  rainbow  mingles  in  thy  cheeks; 
This  well-proportioned  fonn  (think  not  I  flatter) 
In  graceful  motion  to  harmonious  sounds, 
And  thy  free  tresses  dancing  in  the  wind  ; 
Thou'lt  fix  as  much  observance,  as  chaste  dames 
Can  meet,  without  a  blush. 

JOHN  o'kEEFE — ^FBEDERICK  REYNOLDS — THO&AS 

MOBTON. 

John  CKebfe,  a  prolific  farce  writer,  was  boni 
in  Dublin  in  1746.  While  studying  the  art  of 
drawing  to  fit  him  for  an  artist,  he  imbibed  a  pas- 
sion for  the  stage,  and  commenced  the  career  of  an 
actor  in  his  native  city.  He  produced  generaDj 
some  dramatic  piece  every  year  for  his  benefit,  and 
one  of  these,  entitled  Tony  Lumpkin,  was  played 
with  success  at  the  Ha3rmarket  theatre,  London,  in 
1778.  He  continued  supplying  tiie  theatrea  with 
new  pieces,  and  up  to  the  year  1809,  had  written,  in 
all,  about  fifty  plays  and  farces.  Most  of  thcae 
were  denominated  comic  operas  or  musical  &roesi, 
and  some  of  them  enjoyed  great  success.  The  Agrees 
able  Sterprise,  Wild  Oats,  Modem  Antiques,  Fommm^ 
bUau,  The  Highland  Heel,  Love  in  a  Canm,  The  Poor 
Soldier,  and  Sprigs  of  Laurel,  are  still  favoaritea, 
especially  the  first,  in  which  the  character  of  lingo, 
the  schoolmaster,  is  a  laughable  piece  of  broad 
humour.  0*Keefe*s  writings,  it  is  said,  were  merely 
intended  to  make  people  laugh,  and  they  have  fully 
answered  that  intent  The  lively  dramatist  was  In 
his  latter  years  afflicted  with  blindness,  and  in  180O 
he  obtained  a  benefit  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  led  forward  by  Mr  Lewis, 
the  actor,  and  delivered  a  poetical  address.  He 
died  at  Southampton  on  the  4th  of  Fehmaiy  18SS, 
having  reached  tiie  advanced  age  of  86. 

Frederick  Betnolds  (1765-1841)  was  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  of  dramatists,  author  of  seven- 
teen popular  comedies,  and,  altogether,  of  about  a 
hundred  dramatic  pieces.  He  served  Covent  Garden 
for  forty  years  in  the  capacity  of  what  he  called 
'  thinker' — that  is,  performer  of  every  kind  of  lite> 
rary  labour  required  in  the  establishment  Amoo^his 
best  productions  are.  The  Dramatist,  Laugh  when  siw 
Can,  The  Ddinyuent,  The  Will,  FoBy  as  it  FHeu,  Life^ 
Management,  Notoriety,  How  io  Grow  JRich,  l%e  Bagt^ 
Speculation,  The  BHnd  Bargain,  Fortune*s  Fool,  &c. 
&C.  Of  these,  the  '  Dramatist'  is  the  best  The 
hero  Vapid,  the  dramatic  author,  who  goes  to  Bath 
'  to  pick  up  characters,*  is  a  langhaUe  caricature, 
in  which  it  is  said  tiie  author  drew  a  likeness  of 
himself;  for,  like  Viqnd,  he  had  *the  ardorseribendi 
upon  him  so  strong,  that  he  would  rather  you'd  ask 
him  to  write  an  epilogue  or  a  scene  than  ofl^  htan 
your  whole  estste— l£e  theatre  was  his  world,  in 
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which  were  included  all  his  hopes  and  wishes.'  Out 
of  the  theatre,  howerer,  as  in  it,  Reynolds  was  mnch 
esteemed. 

Another  Teteran  comic  writer  for  the  stage  is 
Thomas  Morton,  whose  Speed  the  Pbugh,  Way  to 
Get  Married^  Cure  for  the  Heartache,  and  The  School 
of  Reform,  may  be  considered  standard  comedies  on 
the  stage.  Besides  these,  Mr  Morton  produced 
Zon'fuAf,  Secrets  Worth  Knowing,  and  various  other 

I  plays,  most  of  which  were  performed  with  great 
applause.  The  acting  of  Lewis,  Munden,  and  Emery, 
was  greatly  in  favour  of  Mr  Morton's  productions 
on  their  first  appearance;  but  they  contain  the 
elements  of  theatrical  success.  The  characters  are 
strongly  contrasted,  and  the  scenes  and  situations 
well  arranged  for  effect,  with  occasionally  a  mixture 
of  pathos  and  tragic  or  romantic  incident  In  the 
closet,  these  works  &il  to  arrest  attention ;  for  their 
merits  are  more  artistic  than  literary,  and  the  im- 
probability of  many  of  the  incidents  appears  glaring 
when  submitted  to  sober  inspection. 

Various  new  pieces  have  since  been  produced  in 
the  London  theatres  by  Messrs  Poole,  Theodore 
Hook,  Flanche,  Jerrold,  Buckstone,  &c.  The  noveb 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr  Dickens  have  been 

.  dramatised  with  considerable  success;  but  most  of 
these  recent  productions  require  the  aids  of  good 
acting,  music,  and  scenery,  to  render  them  tolerable. 

'  There  is  no  want  of  novelties;  but  the  wit,  the 
sprightly  dialogue,  and  genuine  life  of  the  true 
En^ish  comedy,  may  be  said  to  be  extinct 


N0yELI8T& 

In  prose  fiction,  the  last  forty  years  have  been  rich 
and  prolific.  It  was  natural  tiiat  the  genius  and  the 
success  of  the  great  masters  of  the  modem  English 
novel  should  have  led  to  imitation.  Mediocrity  is 
seldom  deterred  from  attempting  to  rival  excellence, 
especially  in  any  department  that  is  x>opular,  and 
may  be  profitable ;  and  there  is,  besides,  in  romance, 

j  as  in  the  drama,  a  wide  and  legitimate  field  for 

.  native  talent  and  exertion.  The  highly-wrought 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  Richardson,  and  the  models 
of  real  life,  wit,  and  humour  in  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne,  produced  a  few  excellent  imitations. 

■  The  fictions  cf  Mackenzie,  Dr  Moore,  Miss  Bumey, 
and  Cumberland,  are  all  greatly  superior  to  the  ordi- 

,  nary  run  of  novels,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
second  class.  These  writers,  however,  exercised  but 
little  influence  on  the  national  taste :  they  supported 
the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the  novel,  but  did 
not  extend  its  dominion;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  there  was  a  long  dull  period  in  which  this  de- 
lightful species  of  composition  had  sunk  into  general 
contempt  There  was  no  lack  of  novels,  but  they 
were  of  a  very  inferior  and  even  debased  description. 
In  place  of  natural  incident,  character,  and  dialogue, 
we  had  afiected  and  ridiculous  sentimentalism — plots 
utterly  absurd  or  pernicious — and  stories  of  love  and 
honour  so  maudlin  in  conception  and  drivelling  in 
execution,  that  it  is  surprising  they  could  ever  have 
been  tolerated  even  by  the  most  defective  moral 
sense  or  taste.  The  circulating  libraries  in  town  and 
country  swarmed  with  these  worthless  productions 
(known  from  their  place  of  publication  by  the  mis- 
nomer of  the  'Minerva  Press'  novels);  but  their 
perusal  was  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  young 
people  of  both  sexes  of  imperfect  education,  or  to 
half -idle  inquisitive  persons,  whose  avidity  for  ex- 
citement was  not  restrained  by  delicacy  or  judgment 
In  many  cases,  even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life, 
this  love  of  novel-reading  amounted  to  a  passion  as 


and,  fed  upon  such  garbage  as  we  have  described,  it 
was  scarcelv  less  injurious ;  for  it  dwarfed  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  unfitted  its  votaries  equally  for 
the  study  or  relish  of  sound  literature,  and  for  the 
proper  performance  and  eigoyment  of  the  actual 
duties  (^the  world.  The  enthusiastic  novel  reader 
got  bewildered  and  entangled  among  love-plots  and 
high-flown  adventures,  in  which  success  was  often 
awarded  to  profligacy,  and,  among  scenes  of  pre- 
tended existence,  exhibited  in  the  masquerade  attire 
of  a  distempered  fiincy.    Instead,  therefore,  of 

Truth  severe  by  fairy  Fiction  dressed, 

we  had  Falsehood  decked  out  in  frippery  and  non- 
sense, and  courting  applause  from  its  very  extrava- 
gance. 

The  first  successful  inroad  on  tliis  accumulating 
mass  of  absurdity  was  made  bv  Charlotte  Smith, 
whose  works  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  station 
between  the  true  and  the  sentimental  in  fictitious 
composition.  Shortly  afterwards  succeeded  the 
political  tales  of  Holcroft  and  Godwin,  the  latter 
animated  by  the  fire  of  genius,  and  possessing  great 
intellectual  power  and  energy.  The  romantic  fables 
of  Mrs  RadcUffe  were  also,  as  literaxy  productions, 
a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  novels ;  and  in  their 
moral  effects  they  were  less  mischievous,  for  the 
extraordinary  machinery  empbyed  by  the  authoress 
was  so  far  removed  from  the  common  course  of  hu- 
man affairs  and  experience,  that  no  one  could  think 
of  drawing  it  into  a  precedent  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. At  no  distant  interval  Miss  Edgeworth 
came  forward  with  her  moral  lessons  and  satirical 
portraits,  daily  advancing  in  her  powers  as  in  her 
desire  to  increase  the  virtues,  prudence,  and  sub- 
stantial happiness  of  life ;  Mrs  Opie  told  her  pathetic 
and  graceful  domestic  tales ;  and  Miss  Austen  ex- 
hibited her  exquisite  delineations  of  every-day  Eng- 
lish society  and  character.  To  crown  all.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  commenced,  in  1814,  his  brilliant  gallery  of 
portraits  of  all  classes,  living  and  historiad,  which 
completely  exterminated  tl^  monstrosities  of  the 
Minerva  press,  and  inconceivably  extended  the  circle 
of  novel  readers.  Fictitious  composition  was  now 
again  in  the  ascendant,  and  never,  in  its  palmiest 
days  of  chivalrous  romance  or  mod^  fashion,  did  it 
command  more  devoted  admiration,  or  shine  with 
greater  lustre.  The  public  taste  underwent  a  rapid 
and  important  change ;  and  as  curiosity  was  stimu- 
lated and  supplied  in  such  unexampled  profusion 
from  this  master-source,  the  most  exorbitant  de- 
vourers  of  novds  soon  learned  to  look  with  aversion 
and  disgust  on  the  painted  and  unreal  mockeries 
which  had  formerly  deluded  them.  It  appears  to  be 
a  law  of  our  nature,  that  recreation  and  amusement 
are  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  exercise  is  to  the 
body,  and  in  this  light  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his 
species.  He  has  suppli^  a  copious  and  almost  ex- 
haustless  source  of  amusement,  as  innocent  as  it  is 
delightful.  He  revived  the  glories  of  past  ages; 
illustrated  the  landscape  and  the  history  of  his 
native  country ;  painted  the  triumphs  of  patriotism 
and  virtue,  and  the  meanness  and  misery  of  vice ; 
awakened  our  bert  and  kindliest  fSselings  in  favour 
of  suffering  and  erring  humanity— -of  the  low-bom 
and  the  persecuted,  the  peasant,  the  beggar,  and  the 
Jew;  he  has  furnished  an  intellectual  banquet,  as 
rich  as  it  is  various  and  picturesque,  fh>m  his  curi- 
ous learning,  extensive  observation,  forgotten  man- 
ners, and  decaying  superstitions — ihe  whole  embel- 
lished with  the  lights  of  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a 
correct  and  graoefhllv  regulated  taste.  In  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  conceptions  and  characters. 
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masten  of  Action,  British  or  foreign.  Some  have 
excdled  him  in  particular  qualities  of  the  novelist, 
hut  none  in  their  harmonious  and  rich  comhina- 
tion. 

We  had  now  a  new  race  of  imitators,  aiming  at  a 
high  standard  of  excellence,  hoth  as  respects  the 
design  and  the  execution  of  their  works.  The 
peculiarities  of  Scottish  manners  in  humble  life, 
which  Scott  had  illustrated  in  his  early  noveUi,  wer^ 
successfully  developed  by  Gait,  and  in  a  more  tender 
and  imaginative  light  by  Wilson.  Gait,  indeed,  has 
high  merit  as  a  minute  painter:  his  delineations, 
like  those  of  Allan  Ramaay,  bring  home  to  liis  coun- 
trymen *  traits  of  undefinable  expression,  which  had 
escaped  every  eye  but  that  of  familiar  affection.'  His 
pathos  is  the  simple  grief  of  nature.  In  this  paint- 
ing of  national  manners,  Scott's  example  was  all- 
g)tent  From  Scotland  it  spread  to  Ireland.  Miss 
dgeworth,  indeed,  had  previously  portrayed  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  Irish  character,  and  in  this 
respect  was  the  preceptress  of  Scott.  But  with  all 
her  talent  and  penetration,  this  excellent  authoress 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached  the  heart  of  her 
subject,  and  she  stirred  up  no  enthusiasm  among  her 
countrymen.  Miss  Edgeworth  pursued  her  nigh 
vocation  as  a  moral  teacher.  >uss  Owenson,  who 
had,  as  early  as  1807,  published  her  Wild  Irish  Girl, 
continued  (as  Lady  Morgan)  her  striking  and  humo- 
rous pictures  of  Irish  society,  and  they  were  after- 
wards greatly  surpassed  by  Banim,  Griffin,  Lover, 
Carleton,  and  others.  The  whole  soil  of  Ireland,  and 
its  races  of  people,  have  been  laid  open,  like  a  new 
world,  to  the  general  reader.  English  history  was 
in  like  manner  ransacked  for  materials  for  fiction. 
Scott  had  shown  how  much  could  be  done  in  this 
department  by  gathering  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  antiquarian  research,  or  entering  with  the  spirit 
and  skill  of  genius  into  the  manners  and  events  of  a 
bygone  age.  He  had  vivified  and  embodied — not 
described— the  past.  Many  authors  have  followed 
in  his  train— Mr  Horace  Smith,  Mr  James,  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  Ainsworth,  and  other  men 
of  talent  and  genius.  Classic  and  foreign  manners 
were  abo  depicted.  The  Valerius  of  Lockhart  is  an 
exquisite  Boman  story;  Morier  and  Eraser  have 
familiarised  us  with  the  domestic  life  of  Persia ;  Mr 
Hope,  in  his  Anastasius,  has  drawn  the  scenery  and 
manners  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  with  the 
fidelity  and  minuteness  of  a  native  artist,  and  the 
impassioned  beauty  of  a  poet ;  while  the  character 
and  magnificent  natural  features  of  America — ^its 
trackless  forests,  lakes,  wild  Indian  tribes,  and  an- 
tique settlers — ^have  been  depicted  by  its  giifted  sons, 
Irving  and  Cooper.  All  these  may  be  said  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  national  and  historical  ro- 
mances of  Scott  The  current  of  imagination  and 
description  had  been  turned  from  verse  to  prose. 
The  stage  also  caught  tiie  enthusiasm ;  and  the  tales 
which  had  charmed  in  the  closet  were  reproduced, 
with  scenic  effect,  in  our  theatres. 

The  fieishionable  novels  of  Theodore  Hook  formed 
a  new  feature  in  modern  fiction.  His  first  series  of 
Sayings  and  Doings  appeared  in  1824,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  principal  object  of  these 
clever  tales  was  to  describe  manners  in  high-life,  and 
the  ridiculous  and  awkward  assumption  of  them  by 
citizens  and  persons  in  the  middle  ranks.  As  the 
author  advanced  in  his  career,  he  extended  his  can- 
vass, and  sketched  a  greater  variety  of  scenes  and 
figures.  Their  general  cliaracter,  however,  remained 
the  same :  too  much  importance  was,  in  all  of  them, 
attached  to  the  mere  externals  of  social  intercourse, 
as  if  the  use  of  the  '  silver  fork,'  or  the  etiquette  of 
the  drawing-room,  were  *  the  be-all  and  the  end- all' 
of  English  society.    The  life  of  the  accomplished 


author  gives  a  sad  and  moral  interest  to  his  tales. 
He  obtained  the  distinction  he  coveted,  in  the  notice 
and  favour  of  the  great  and  the  fashionable  world ; 
for  this  he  sacrificed  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
the  independence  of  genius ;  he  lived  in  a  round  of 
distraction  and  gaiety,  illuminated  by  his  wit  and 
talents,  and  he  med  a  premature  death,  the  victim 
of  disappointment,  debt,  and  misery.  This  personal 
example  is  the  tnie  'handwriting  on  the  wall,'  to 
warn  genius  and  integrity  in  the  middle  classes 
against  hunting  after  or  copying  the  vices  of  fashion- 
able dissipation  and  splendour!  Mr  Ward,  Lord 
Normanby,  Mrs  TroUope,  Lady  Blessington,  and 
others,  foUowed  up  these  tales  of  high-life  with  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  subject,  wit,  refinement,  and 
sarcasm,  but  certainly  with  less  vigour  and  less  real 
knowledge  of  mankind  than  Theodore  Hook.  Bulwer 
imparted  to  it  the  novelty  and  attraction  of  strong 
contrast,  by  conducting  his  fashionable  characters 
into  the  purlieus  of  vice  and  slang  society,  which 
also  in  its  turn  became  the  rage,  and  provoked  imi- 
tation. 'Dandies'  and  highwa^en  were  painted 
en  beau,  and  the  Newgate  Calendar  was  rifled  for 
heroes  to  figure  in  the  novel  and  on  the  stage.  This 
unnatural  absurdity  soon  palled  upon  the  public 
taste,  and  Bulwer  did  justice  to  his  high  and  un- 
doubted talents  by  his  historical  and  more  legiUmate 
romances.  Among  the  most  original  of  our  living 
novelists  should  be  included  Captain  Manyat,  the 
parent,  in  his  own  person  and  in  that  of  others,  of  a 
long  progeny  of  nautical  tales  and  sketches. 

llie  last  and,  next  to  Scott,  the  greatest  of  modem 
writers  of  fiction,  is  Mr  Charles  Dickens,  who  also 
deals  with  low-life  and  national  peculiarities,  espe- 
cially such  as  spring  up  in  the  streets  and  resorts  of 
crowded  cities.  The  varied  surface  of  English  so- 
ciety, in  the  ordinary  and  middle  ranks,  has  afforded 
this  close  observer  and  humorist  a  ridi  harvest  of 
characters,  scenes,  and  adventures — of  follies,  oddi- 
ties, vices,  and  frailties,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
copious  and  happy  use.  In  comic  humour,  blended 
with  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  united  to  unrivalled 
powers  of  observation  and  description,  Dickens  has 
no  equal  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  as  a  painter 
of  actual  life,  he  seems  to  be  the  most  genuine  Eng- 
lish novelist  we  have  had  since  Fielding.  His  fauUa 
lie  upon  the  surface.  Like  Bulwer,  be  delights  in 
strong  colouring  and  contrasts — ^the  melodrame  of 
fiction — and  is  too  prone  to  caricature.  The  artist, 
delighting  in  the  ei^bition  of  his  skill,  is  apparent 
in  many  of  his  scenes,  where  probability  and  nature 
are  sacrificed  for  effect  But  there  is  '  a  spirit  of 
goodneu'  at  the  heart  of  all  Dickens's  stories,  and 
a  felicitous  humour  and  fancy,  which  are  unknown 
to  Bulwer  and  his  other  rivals.  His  vivid  pictures 
of  those  poor  in-door  sufferers  'in  populous  dty 
pent'  have  directed  sympathy  to  the  obscure  dwellers 
in  lanes  and  alleys,  and  may  prove  the  precursor  of 

Sractical  amelioration.  He  has  made  fiction  the 
andmaid  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  without 
losing  its  companionship  with  wit  and  laughter. 
The  hearty  cordiality  of  his  mirth,  his  warm  and 
kindly  feelings,  alive  to  whatever  interests  or 
amuses  others,  and  the  undisguised  pleasure, '  brim- 
ming o  er,'  with  which  he  enters  upon  every  scene 
of  humble  city-life  and  family  affection,  make  us  in 
love  with  human  nature  in  situations  and  under  dr« 
cumstances  rarely  penetrated  by  the  light  of  imasi- 
nation.  He  is  a  sort  of  discoverer  in  the  moral  wond. 
and  has  found  an  El  Dorado  in  the  outskirts  and 
byways  of  humanity  where  previous  explorers  saw 
little  but  dirt  and  ashes,  and  could  not  gather  a 
single  flower.  This  is  the  triumph  of  genius,  as  bene- 
ficial as  it  is  brilliant  and  irresistible. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
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noreliiti of thU period ■» ladiar  "nMnuatome 
thing!,'  M7I  ft  periodkad  critic, '  whlcti  women  do 
better  than  men,  and  of  OieaB,  perhipe,  iKrrd-WTU- 
ing  li  ODe.  NktaraUy  endowed  with  gtMter  delicMy 
of  tMte  ud  fceling,  with  ■  noral  Mnte  not  blunted 
Mid  debwed  br  tboee  contuninktioni  to  vhich  men 
are  expoeed,  leading  Utb*  rather  of  obaerratlon  than 
of  kUod,  with  leiinre  to  attond  to  the  mianlla  of 
cooidnct  and  more  aobUa  derriopmenta  of  duuacter, 
ibej  are  pecnliarlT  qnaliSed  fiir  the  taak  vi  eihilut- 
ing  hitfaJbUj  and  pleaiinglj  the  Tariooi  ^laaea  of 
domestic  lib,  and  thoie  varietk*  which  cheqner  the 
nufue  of  tode^.  Accordinglr,  their  delineationi, 
thoogb  perhapaleaa  rigoroai  than  those  afiorded  by 
the  other  eex,  are  diatiogoiaMd,  for  the  moat  part. 
hj  greater  fldelitj  and  con^itency,  a  mors  reflned 
and  happy  diacrimlnation,  and,  we  mnat  alao  add,  • 
more  conect  eatimate  of  right  and  wrong.  In  worki 
which  come  tma  «  female  pen,  wo  ate  addom 
ofifendsd  by  thoae  mOTal  monsboiitiea,  thoae  (tataa- 
tic  perreniotii  of  principle,  which  are  too  often  to 
be  met  with  in  the  BcCloai  which  hare  been  written 
by  men.  Women  are  len  iWted  in  their  atyle . 
they  ue  more  content  to  describe  naturally  what 
they  haTe  oboerred,  without  attempting  the  intro- 
duction of  thoM  extraneoos  onumenti  which  are 
tometiaie*  ■oogbt  at  the  expenae  of  buth.  Hiey  ore 
leu  ambitiona,  and  are  thet«Aire  more  joiti  they 
are  ttz  more  exempt  Gram  that  prcTailiog  literary 
vice  of  the  preaent  day,  exaggeration,  and  have  ~  **' 
taken  their  atand  among  the  feTcriah  foUowen 
what  may  be  called  the  inUntt  atjte  of  writing ;  a 
atyle  mndi  praiied  by  those  who  inquire  only  if  a 
work  U  calculated  to  make  a  atroog  impieaaion,  and 
omit  eoUrely  the  more  important  qoeitioo,  whether 
that  imprestion  be  fbondea  on  tmui  or  on  deloaioD. 
Hence  the  agooiea  and  conTolaioni,  and  dreamy 
riiapiodief,  and  heated  exhibidon*  of  ttonny  paa- 
aiooa,  in  which  aeieiaJ  of  out  writer*  luve  lately 
.  indulged.  ImagiDaUon  haa  been  flattered  into  a  lelf- 
,  aufflcient  abandonment  of  ita  alliance  with  judgment, 
to  which  disuoion  it  ii  ever  leait  prooe  where  it  faaa 
'  real  power ;  and  "  fine  creations"  (well  w  colled. 


ruMcu  bubkbt  (kabahb  d'abblat). 
Fbahceb  Bobket.  anthoreaa  of  Ecc^iiuiaiid  CtcSia, 
waa  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  generatioii  of 
nofet  readera  succeediog  that  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  and  ahe  haa  maintained  her  popularity 
better  than  moat  aecondary  writera  of  Qction.  Her 
name  bai  been  lately  revived  by  the  publication  of 
ber  Diary  and  Zctteri,  containing  aome  dcTer 
aketchea  of  aociety  and  mannera,  ooticea  of  the 
court  of  George  UL,  and  anecdotei  of  Johnaon, 
Burke,  Rejnalda,  &c  Miai  Bumey  waa  the  Mcond 
daugbter  of  Dr  Bumey,  author  of  the  Hiitory  of 
Uuiic.  She  wu  bom  at  Lynn-Regii,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  on  the  13tb  of  June  17S3.  Her  father 
wai  orgaoiat  in  Lyou,  bat  in  1760  he  removed  to 
LoodoD  (where  be  bad  preriouily  resided),  and 
numbered  among  hi*  fanuiiar  frieod*  and  riaitors 
David  Garrick,  Bir  Bobert  Strange  the  engnver, 
the  poets  MaaoD  and  Annittong,  Barry  Ibe  painter, 
and  other  persona  diatinguiaheil  in  art  andliteiBturE. 
Such  society  mnit  have  had  a  higlily  benefldal  rflect 
on  his  family,  and  acoordin^y  wa  And  they  all  made 
themMlves  (Uatingoiabed :  one  ion  rose  to  be  an 

nrttsinb 


■dnlnlt  the  Ncond  son,  Charles  Bumey,  became  *, 
'  «led  Greek  acbolar;  both  the  daoghtera  were 
_.  _.i*ta.*  Fanny  waa  long  held  to  be  a  sort  of 
prodigy.  At  eight  yeara  of  age  ahe  did  not  even 
know  her  letters,  bnt  ahe  waa  shrewd  sod  obeer- 
T«nt  At  Bfteen  ahe  had  written  aeveral  talea,  waa 
a  great  reader,  and  even  a  critic  Her  ■uthonhip 
WM  conttnoed  ia  secret,  her  slater  only  being  aware 


of  the  drcnmctance.  In  this  way,  it  ia  aud,  the 
had  compoaed  '  Erelioa'  when  ahe  waa  only  seven- 
teen.  The  novel,  however,  waa  not  publisbed  till 
January  1778,  when  "little  Fanny'  was  ia  her 
twenty-sixth  year  j  and  the  woodertul  precocity  of 
'  Miat  in  ber  teens'  may  be  diamissed  a*  at  least 
doabtfoL  The  work  wa*  oflered  to  Dodaley  the 
publisher,  bnt  rejected,  as  the  worthy  bibliopoU 
■declined  looldng  at  anytliing  anonymoua.'  An- 
other bookaelter,  named  Lowndes,  agreed  to  publish 
it,  and  gave  £30  for  the  manuscript  Esdina,  or  a 
YoKng  hid^t  Entnaei  hUo  Ou  World,  »ooq  became 
the  talk  of  the  town.  Dr  Bumey,  in  the  Iblneas  of 
his  heart, t(dd  Ura  Thrale  that '  oar  Fanny'  was  the 
author,  and  Dr  Johnson  protested  to  lira  Thrale 
that  there  were  pasaagea  in  it  which  mi^ht  do 
Bicharoson  1  Hiaa  Burner  waa  mriled 
■m,  the  country  residence  of  the  Thrale*, 


and  there  she  met  Johnson  and  his  illustrious  band 
of  friends,  of  whom  we  hare  ample  notice*  in  the 
Diary.  Wherever  she  went,  to  London,  Bath,  or 
Tonbridge,  'Evelina'  was  the  theme  of  praise,  and 
Miss  Biiroey  the  happiest  of  author*.  In  1783  ap- 
peared her  aecond  work,  'Cecilia.'  which  is  more 
highly  flnuhed  than  '  Evelina,'  but  less  rich  m  comic 
characters  and  dialogue.  Miss  Barney  having  gone 
to  reside  for  a  short  time  with  Mrs  Dclany,  a  vener- 
able lady,  the  friend  of  Swift,  once  connected  with 

•  B*ar-Almtral  luntt  Bmner  bmobiiuM  Oii«iia  Ont 
hi  tin)  o(  bta  mywfc  •»*  "■  ™*'™  °"  •""'^  "' J"'7~ 
if  Dlnnrr.S  ToUqiiano,  »Bil  u  AhouI  o(  Iks  Bw^ 
bsUtsTorMei.  HedWInlBSD.  Bt Chaitos Bihbit wioM 
MTml  otltdoal  wsrki  on  Uw  OtMk  pImIih,  *u  ■  JiSlnBilSfr 
gdJnama.aadDBaiif  tbaUaTsiituplaiB*.  Alio  Us  ilHtli, 
In  1817,  lb*  valmlUt  lilnfT  «'  ">>•  !•***  k1hi>u  «aa  pui- 
AiiBd  br  fof  •nuaSBt  for  Um  Britlsta  Huwun. 
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the  court,  and  who  now  lived  on  a  pension  from 
their  migesties  at  Windsor,  was  introduced  to  the 
king  and  queen,  and  speedily  became  a  fsrourite. 
The  result  was,  tliat  in  1786  our  authoress  was  ap- 
pointed  second   keeper   of  the   robes   to   Queen 
Charlotte,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a-year,  a  footman, 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  a  coach  between  her 
and  her  colleague.     The  situation  was  only  a  sort 
of  splendid  slavery.    *  I  was  averse  to  the  union,' 
said  Miss  Bumey,  *  and  I  endeaToured  to  escape  it; 
but  my  friends  interfered — they  prevailed — and  the 
knot  is  tied.*     The  queen  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  and  considerate  mistress;  but  the  stiff  etiquette 
and  formality  of  the  court,  and  the  unremitting  atten- 
tion which  its  irksome  duties  required,  rendered  the 
situation  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  one  who  had  been 
so  long  flattered  and  courted  by  the  brilliant  society 
of  her  day.    Her  colleague,  Mrs  Schwellenberg,  a 
coarse-minded,  jealous,  disa^^eable  German  favour- 
ite, was  also  a  perpetual  source  of  annoyance  to 
her ;  and  poor  Fanny  at  court  was  worse  off  than 
her  heroine  Cecilia  was  in  choosing  among  her 
guardians.     Her    first  official    duty  was   to  mix 
the  queen's  snuff,  and  keep  her  box  always  re- 
plenished, after  which  she  was  promoted  to  the 
great  business  of  the  toilet,  helping  her  majesty  off 
and  on  with  her  dresses,  and  being  in  strict  attend- 
ance from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at 
night  I    From  this  grinding  and  intolerable  destiny 
Miss  Burney  was  emancipated  by  her  marriage,  in 
1793,  with  a  French   reiugee  officer,  the   Count 
D'Arblay.    She  then  resumed  her  pen,  and  in  1795 
produced  a  tragedy,  entitled  Edwin  and  Elgitha, 
which  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  and  pos- 
sessed at  least  one  novelty — tliere  were  three  bishops 
among  the  dramatis  peraona,      Mrs  Siddons   per- 
sonated the  heroine,  but  in  the  dying  scene,  where 
the  lady  is  brought  from  behind  a  hedge  to  expire 
before  the  audience,  and  is  afterwards  carried  once 
more  to  the  back  of  the  hedge,  the  house  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter !  Her  next  effort  was  her  novel 
of  Camilla,  which  she  published  by  subscription, 
and  realised  by  it  no  less  than  three  thousand 
guineas.    In  1802  Madame  D'Arblay  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Paris.    The  count  joined  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  and  his  wife  was  forced  to  remiun  in 
France  till  1812,  when  she  returned  and  purchased, 
from  the  proceeds  of  her  novel,  a  small  but  handsome 
villa,   named    Camilla   Cottaige.     Her  success   in 
prose  fiction  urged  her  to  another  trial,  and  in  1814 
she  produced  The  Wanderer,  a  tedious  tale  in  five 
volumes,  which  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
bringing  the  authoress  the  large  sum  of  £1500. 
The  only  other  literary  labour  of  Madame  D'Arblay 
was  a  memoir  of  her  father,  Dr  Burney,  publidied 
in  1832.    Her  husband  and  her  son  (the  Bev.  A 
D'Arblay  of  Camden  Town  chapel,  near  London) 
both  predeceased  her — ^the  former  in  1818,  and  the 
latter  in  1837.    Three  years  after  this  last  melan- 
choly bereavement,  Msdame  D'Arblay  herself  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  dying  at  Bath  in  January  1840, 
at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight    Her  Diary  and 
Letters,  edited  by  her  niece,  were  published  in  1842 
in  five  Tolumes.   If  judiciously  condensed,  this  work 
would  have  been  both  entertaining  and  valuable; 
but  at  least  one  half  of  it  is  filled  with  small  unim- 
portant details  and  private  gossip,  and  the  self-ad- 
miring weakness  of  the  authoress  shines  out  in 
almost  every  page.     The   early  novels   of  Miss 
Burney  form  the  most  pleasing  memorials  of  her 
name  and  history.    In  them  we  see  her  quick  in 
discernment,  lively  in  invention,  and  inimitaUey  in 
her  own  way,  in  portraying  the  humours  and  oddities 
of  English  society.     Her  good  sense  and  correct 
feeling  are  more  remarkable  than  her  passion.    Her 


love  scenes  are  prosaic  enough,  bat  in  ^Aammg  , 
up*  a  party  of  *  vulgarly  genteel'  persoDs,  paiiitiiig 
the  characters  in  a  drawing-room,  or  catching  the 
follies  and  absurdities  that  float  on  the  aarface  of 
fashionable  society,  she  has  rarely  been  eqnaOed.  , 
She  deals  with  the  palpable  and  familiar;  and  though 
society  has  changed  since  the  time  of  'EveUna,'  and 
the  glory  of  Rartelagfa  and  Mary-le-boae  Gardens 
has  departed,  there  is  enough  A  real  life  in  her 
personages,  and  real  morality  in  her  leaaona*  to  in- 
terest, amuse,  and  instruct  Her  sarcasm,  drollery, 
and  broad  humour,  must  always  be  rdiahed. 

lA  Oamt  iff  Bigkway  RMtry.^ 

CFram  ^ETeUsa.*] 

When  we  had  been  out  near  two  hours,  and  expeeted 
every  moment  to  stop  at  the  place  of  our  destinatiaa, 
I  observed  that  Lady  Howard's  servant,  who  attended 
us  on  horseback,  rode  on  forward  till  he  was  out  of 
sight,  and  soon  after  returning,  came  up  to  the  ciiariuc 
window,  and  delivering  a  note  to  Madame  Duval, 
said  he  had  met  a  boy  who  was  just  coming  with  it  to 
Howard  Grove,  from  the  clerk  cf  Mr  TjrelL 

While  she  was  reading  it,  he  rode  round  to  the 
other  window,  and,  making  a  sign  for  secrecy,  put  into 
my  hand  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written,  *  What- 
ever happens,  be  not  alarmed,  for  you  are  safe,  thoi^ 
you  endanger  all  mankind !' 

I  readily  imagined  that  8lr  Clement  must  be  the 
author  of  this  note,  which  prepared  me  to  expect  some 
disagreeable  adventure :  but  I  had  no  time  to  ponder 
upon  it,  for  Madame  Duval  had  no  sooner  read  her 
own  letter,  than,  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  she  ex- 
claimed, '  Why,  now,  what  a  thing  is  this ;  here  we're 
come  all  this  way  for  nothing!' 

She  then  gave  me  the  note,  which  infoimed  her  that 
she  need  not  trouble  herself  to  go  to  Mr  Tyrell's,  as 
the  prisoner  had  had  the  address  to  esc^»e.  I  con- 
gratulafced  her  upon  this  fortunate  incident ;  but  At 
was  so  much  concerned  at  having  rode  so  flw  in  vain, 
that  she  seemed  less  pleased  than  provoked.  Howerer, 
she  ordered  the  man  to  make  what  haste  he  could 
home,  as  she  hoped  at  least  to  return  before  the  cap- 
tain should  suspect  what  had  passed. 

The  carriage  turned  about,  and  we  jouneyed  m 
quietly  for  near  an  hour  that  I  becan  to  flatter  my- 
self we  should  be  sufiisred  to  proceed  u>  Howard  Grvre 
without  further  molestation,  when,  suddenly,  the 
footman  called  out,  '  John,  are  we  going  right  f 

'  Why,  I  ain't  sure,*  said  the  coachman ;  ^biit  Vm 
afraid  we  turned  wrong.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sirrah  t'  said  Madame 
Duval ;  *  why,  if  you  lose  your  way,  we  shall  be  ail  in 
the  dark.' 

<  I  think  we  should  turn  to  the  left,'  said  the  foot- 
man. 

'To  the  leftl'  answered  the  other;  *NO|  no;  Pm 
pretty  sure  we  should  turn  to  the  right' 

*  You  had  better  make  some  inquiry,'  said  I. 

*Mafoi,*  cried  Madame  Duval,  *  we're  in  a  fine 
hole  here ;  they  neither  of  them  ^ow  no  mote  than 
the  post.  However,  111  ttH  my  lady  as  sure  as  yofn'rv 
bom,  so  you'd  better  find  the  way.' 

'  Let's  try  thli  road,'  said  the  footman. 

'  No,'  sud  the  coachman,  '  that's  the  road  to  Oan- 
terburr  ;  we  had  best  go  straight  on.' 

« Why,  that's  the  £rect  London  read,'  returned 
the  footman,  '  and  will  lead  us  twenty  miles  ahottt' 

'  Pardie*  cried  Madame  Duvid  ;  *  why,  they  veot  , 
go  one  way  nor  t'other ;  and,  now  weYe  come  all  < 
this  jaunt  for  nothing,  I  suppose  we  sha&t  get  home 
to  night' 

'  Let's  go  back  to  the  public-house,'  Mid  the  fool- 
man,  *  and  ask  for  a  guide^* 
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'  No,  no/  laid  the  other ;  '  if  we  stay  here  a  few- 
minutes,  somebody  or  other  will  pass  by;  and  the 
horses  are  almost  Knocked  up  already.' 

*  Well,  I  protest,'  cried  Madame  DuTal, '  I'd  give  a 
guinea  to  see  them  sots  horse-whipped.  As  sure  as 
I'm  alive  they're  drunk.  Ten  to  one  but  they'll 
overturn  us  next.' 

After  much  debating  they  at  length  agreed  to  go 
on  till  we  came  to  some  inn,  or  met  with  a  passenger 
who  could  direct  us.  We  soon  arrived  at  a  small 
farm-house,  and  the  footman  alighted  and  went 
into  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  told  us  we  might 
proceed,  for  that  he  had  procured  a  direction.  *  But,' 
abided  he, '  it  seems  there  are  some  thieves  hereabouts, 
and  so  the  best  way  will  be  for  you  to  leave  your 
watches  and  purses  with  the  fanner,  whom  I  know  very 
well,  and  who  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  tenant  of  my 
lady's.' 

*  Thieves  I'  cried  Madame  Duval,  looking  aghast ; 
'  the  Lord  help  us!  I've  no  doubt  but  we  shall  be  all 
murdered !' 

The  farmer  came  to  us,  and  we  gave  him  all  we 
were  worth,  and  the  servants  followed  our  example. 
We  then  proceeded,  and  Madame  Duval's  anger  so 
entirely  subsided,  that,  in  the  mildest  manner  ima^in- 
able,  she  intreated  them  to  make  haste,  and  promised 
to  tell  their  lady  how  diligent  and  obliging  thev  had 
been.  She  perpetually  stopped  them  to  ask  if  they 
apprehended  any  danger,  and  was  at  length  so  much 
overpowered  by  her  fears,  that  she  made  the  footman 
fasten  his  horse  to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  then 
come  and  seat  himself  within  it.  My  endeavours  to 
encourage  her  were  fruitless  ;  she  sat  in  the  middle, 
held  the  man  by  the  arm,  and  protested  that  if  he  did 
but  save  her  life,  she  would  make  his  fortune.  Her 
uneasiness  gave  me  much  concern,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  I  forbore  to  acquaint  her  that 
she  was  impoeed  upon ;  but  the  mutual  fear  of  the 
captain's  resentment  to  me,  and  of  her  own  to  him, 
neither  of  which  would  have  any  moderation,  deteired 
me.  As  to  the  footman,  he  was  evidently  in  torture 
from  restraining  his  laughter,  and  I  observed  that  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  maXe  most  horrid  grimaces 
from  pretended  fear,  in  order  to  conceal  his  risibi- 
lity. 

Very  soon  after, '  The  robbers  are  coming  1'  cried  the 
coachman. 

The  footman  opened  the  door,  and  jumped  out  of 
the  chariot. 

Madame  Duval  gave  a  loud  scream. 
I  could  no  longer  preserve  my  silence.  *  For  heaven's 
sake,  my  dear  madam,'  said  I,  '  don't  be  alarmed  ; 
I  you  are  in  no  danger ;  you  are  quite  safe ;  there  is 
nothing  but—' 

Here  the  chariot  was  stopped  by  two  men  in  masks, 
who  at  each  side  put  in  their  hands,  as  if  for  our 
purses.  Madame  Duval  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chariot,  and  implored  their  mercy.  I  shrieked  in- 
voluntarily, although  prepared  for  the  attack  :  one  of 
them  held  me  fast,  while  the  other  tore  poor  Madame 
Duval  out  of  the  carriage,  in  spite  of  her  cries,  threats, 
and  resistance. 

I  was  really  frightened,  and  trembled  exceedingly. 
'  My  angel  I'  criea  the  man  who  held  me, '  you  cannot 
surely  be  alarmed.  Do  you  not  know  me !  I  shall 
hold  myself  in  eternal  abhorrence  if  I  have  really 
terrified  you.' 

*  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  have,'  cried  I ;  *  but,  for 
heaven's  sake,  where  is  Madame  Duval  I — ^why  is  she 
forced  away  V 

'She  is  perfectly  safe;  the  captain  has  her  in 
charce ;  but  suffer  me  now,  my  adored  Miss  Anville, 
to  take  the  only  opportunity  that  is  allowed  me  to 
speak  upon  another,  a  much  dearer,  much  sweeter 
subject.*^ 


i 


And  then  he  hastily  came  into  the  chariot,  and 
seated  himself  next  to  me.  I  would  fain  have  disen- 
gaged myself  from  him,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
*  Deny  me  not,  most  charming  of  women,'  cried  he — 
'deny  me  not  this  only  moment  lent  me  to  pour 
forth  my  soul  into  your  gentle  ears,  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  suffer  from  your  absence,  how  much  I  dread 
your  displeasure,  and  how  cruelly  I  am  affected  by 
your  coldness !' 

'  Oh,  sir,  this  is  no  time  for  such  language ;  pray, 
leave  me ;  pray,  go  to  the  relief  of  Madame  Duval ;  I 
cannot  bear  that  she  should  be  treated  with  such  in- 
dignity.' 

'And  will  you — can  you  command  my  absence! 
When  may  I  speak  to  you,  if  not  now! — does  the 
captain  suffer  me  to  breathe  a  moment  out  of  his  sight  1 
— and  are  not  a  thousand  impertinent  people  for  ever 
at  your  elbow  t' 

*  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  must  change  your  style, 
or  I  will  not  hear  you.  The  impertinent  people  you 
mean  are  among  my  best  friends,  and  you  would  not, 
if  you  really  wishea  me  well,  speak  of  them  so  disre- 
spectfully.' 

'  Wish  you  well  I  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  point  but  out 
to  me  how  in  what  manner  I  may  convince  you  of 
the  fervour  of  my  passion — tell  me  but  what  services 
you  will  accept  from  me,  and  you  shall  find  my  life, 
my  fortune,  my  whole  soul  at  your  devotion.' 

'  I  want  nothing,  sir,  that  you  can  offer.  I  beg  you 
not  to  talk  to  me  so— so  strangely.  Pray,  leave  me ; 
and  pray,  assure  yourself  you  cannot  take  any  method 
so  successless  to  show  any  r^ard  for  me  as  entering 
into  schemes  so  frightful  to  Madame  Duval,  and  so 
disagreeable  to  myself.' 

'  The  scheme  was  the  captain's ;  I  even  opposed  it ; 
though  I  own  I  could  not  refuse  myself  tne  so  long 
wished-for  happiness  of  speaking  to  you  once  more 
without  so  many  of— -your  friends  to  watch  me.  And 
I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  note  I  charged  the 
footman  to  give  you  would  have  prevented  the  alarm 
you  have  received.' 

'  Well,  sir,  you  have  now,  I  hope,  said  enough  ;  and 
if  you  will  not  go  yourself  to  seek  for  Madame  Duval, 
at  least  suffer  me  to  inquire  what  is  become  of  her.' 

'  And  when  may  I  speak  to  you  again  f ' 

*  No  matter  when ;  1  don't  know ;  perhaps        ' 
'  Perhaps  what,  my  angel  t' 

'  Perhaps  never,  sir,  if  you  torment  me  thus.' 

'  Never  I  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  how  cruel,  how  piercing 
to  my  soul  is  that  icy  word!  Indeed  I  cannot  endure 
such  displeasure.' 

'  Then,  sir,  you  must  not  provoke  it.  Pray,  leave 
me  directly.' 

'  I  will,  madam  ;  but  let  me  at  least  make  a  merit 
of  my  obedience — allow  me  to  hope  that  you  will  in 
future  be  less  averse  to  trusting  yourself  for  a  few 
moments  alone  with  me.' 

I  was  surprised  at  the  freedom  of  this  request ;  but 
while  I  hesitated  how  to  answer  it,  the  other  mask 
came  up  to  the  chariot  door,  and  in  a  voice  almost 
stifled  with  lauffhter,  said,  *  I've  done  for  her !  The  old 
buck  is  safe ;  but  we  must  sheer  off  directly,  or  we 
shall  be  all  a-ground.' 

Sir  Clement  instantly  left  me,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  off.  The  captain  having  given  some  direc- 
tions to  his  servants,  followed  him. 

I  was  both  uneasy  and  impatient  to  know  the  fate 
of  Madame  Duval,  and  immediately  got  out  of  the 
chariot  to  seek  her.  I  desired  the  footman  to  show 
me  which  way  she  was  gone  ;  he  pointed  with  his 
finger,  by  way  of  answer,  and  I  saw  that  he  dared  not 
trust  his  voice  to  make  any  other.  I  walked  on  at  a 
vety  quick  pace,  and  soon,  to  my  great  consternation, 
perceived  the  poor  lady  seated  upright  in  a  ditck  I 
flew  to  her,  with  unfeigned  concern  at  her  situation. 
She  waa  sobbing,  nay,  almost  roaring,  and  in  the  ut- 
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most  agony  of  rage  and  tenor.  Ai  Boon  af  she  saw 
me,  she  redoubled  her  cries,  but  her  Toice  was  so 
broken,  I  could  not  understand  a  word  she  said.  I 
was  80  much  shocked,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
forbore  exclaiming  against  the  cruelty  of  the  captain 
for  thus  wantonly  ill-treating  her,  and  I  could  not 
forgive  myself  for  having  passively  sufiiered  the  de- 
ception. I  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  comfort 
her,  assuring  her  of  our  present  safety,  and  begging 
her  to  rise  and  return  to  the  chariot. 

Almost  burstinff  with  passion,  she  pointed  to  her 
feet,  and  wiUi  frifhtful  violence  she  actually  beat  the 
ground  with  her  hands. 

I  then  saw  that  her  feet  were  tied  together  with  a 
strong  rope,  which  was  fastened  to  the  upper  branch 
of  a  tree,  even  with  a  hedge  i^ich  ran  along  the 
ditch  where  she  sat.  I  endeavoured  to  untie  the 
knot,  but  soon  found  it  was  infinitely  beyond  my 
strength.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
footman  ;  but  being  very  unwilling  to  add  to  his 
mirth  by  the  sight  of  Madame  Duval's  situation,  I 
desired  him  to  lend  me  a  knife.  I  returned  with  it, 
and  cut  the  rope.  Her  feet  were  soon  disentangled, 
and  then,  though  with  great  difficulty,  I  assisted  her 
to  rise.  But  what  was  mr  astonishment  when,  the 
moment  she  was  up,  she  hit  me  a  violent  slap  on  the 
face!  I  retreated  from  her  with  precipitation  and 
dread,  and  she  then  loaded  me  with  reproaches  which, 
thoueh  almost  unintelligible,  convinced  me  that  she 
imagined  I  had  voluntarily  deserted  her;  but  she 
seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she 
had  not  been  attacked  hy  real  robbers. 

I  was  so  much  surprised  and  confounded  at  the 
blow,  that  for  some  time  I  suffered  her  to  rave  without 
making  any  answer ;  but  her  extreme  agitation  and 
real  suffering  soon  dispelled  my  anger,  which  all  turned 
into  compassion.  I  then  told  her  that  I  had  been 
forcibly  detained  from  following  her,  and  assured  her 
of  my  real  sorrow  at  her  ill-usage. 

She  began  to  be  somewhat  appeased,  and  I  again 
intreated  her  to  return  to  the  carriage,  or  give  me 
leave  to  order  that  it  should  draw  up  to  the  place 
where  we  stood.  She  made  no  answer,  till  I  told  her 
that  the  longer  we  remained  still,  the  greater  would 
be  the  danger  of  our  ride  home.  Struck  with  this 
hint,  she  suddenly,  and  with  hasty  steps,  moved 
forward. 

Her  dress  was  in  such  disorder  that  I  was  quite 
sorry  to  have  her  figure  exposed  to  the  servants,  who 
all  of  them,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  hold  her  in 
derision  ;  however,  the  disgrace  was  unavoidable. 

The  ditch,  happily,  was  almost  dry,  or  she  .must 
have  suffered  still  more  seriously;  yet  so  forlorn, 
so  miserable  a  figure,  I  never  before  saw.  Her  head- 
dress had  fallen  off;  her  linen  was  torn  ;  her  negligee 
had  not  a  pin  left  in  it ;  her  petticoats  she  was  obliged 
to  hold  on ;  and  her  shoes  were  perpetually  slipping 
off.  She  was  covered  with  dirt,  weeas,  and  filth,  and 
her  face  was  really  horrible,  for  the  pomatum  and 
powder  from  her  head,  and  the  dust  from  the  road, 
were  quite  pasted  on  her  skin  by  her  tears,  which, 
I  with  her  rouffe,  made  so  frightful  a  mixture  that  she 
hardly  looked  human. 

The  sonants  were  ready  to  die  with  laughter  the 
moment  they  saw  her ;  but  not  all  my  remonstrances 
could  prevail  on  her  to  gpt  into  the  carriage  till 
she  had  roost  vehemently  reproached  them  both  for 
not  rescuing  her.  The  footman,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  as  if  fearful  of  again  trusting  himself  to  look 
at  her.  protested  that  the  robbers  avowed  they  would 
shoot  him  if  he  moved  an  inch,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  stayed  to  watdi  the  chariot,  while  the  other 
carried  her  off ;  adding,  that  the  reason  of  their  be- 
having so  barbarously,  was  to  revenge  our  having 
secured  our  parses.  Notwithstanding  her  anger,  she 
gave  immi*di>t^  credit  to  what  he  said,  and  really  | 


imagined  that  her  want  of  money  had  irritatod  the 
pretended  robbers  to  treat  her  with  such  croeUy.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  <m  mj  gnaid, 
not  to  betray  the  imposition,  which  could  now  answer 
no  other  purpose  than  occasioning  an  inepaable 
breach  between  her  and  the  captain. 

Just  as  we  were  seated  in  the  chariot,  she  discofwd 
the  loss  which  her  head  had  sustained,  and  called  out, 
'  My  God !  what  lis  become  of  my  hair  I  .  Why,  th* 
villain  has  stole  all  my  curls !' 

She  then  ordered  the  man  to  run  and  see  if  he  oonld 
find  any  of  them  in  the  ditch.  He  went,  and  pre- 
sently returning,  produced  a  great  quantity  of  hair  in 
such  a  nasty  conaition,  that  I  was  amaied  aha  would 
take  it ;  and  the  man,  as  he  delivered  it  to  her,  foimd 
it  impossible  to  keep  his  countenance ;  which  die  ne 
sooner  observed,  than  all  her  stormy  passions  were 
again  raised.  &3ie  flung  the  battered  curls  in  his  fiuc, 
saying, '  Sirrah,  what  do  you  grin  for!  I  wish  you'd 
been  served  so  yourself^  and  you  wouldn't  have  fomd 
it  no  such  joke  ;  you  are  the  impudentest  fellow  ever 
I  see,  and  if  I  find  you  dare  grin  at  me  any  more,  1 
shall  make  no  ceremony  of  boxing  your  ears.' 

Satisfied  with  the  threat,  the  man  hastily  retired, 
and  we  drove  on. 


IMiss  Bumey  explawu  to  King  Qeorge  IIL  the 
stancet  attending  the  com^oaition  of  *  EveUna,*"} 

The  king  went  up  to  the  table^  and  looked  at  a  book 
of  prints,  from  Claude  Lorrame,  which  had  bees 
brought  down  for  Miss  Dewes;  but  Mn  Delany,  by 
mistake,  told  him  they  were  for  me.  He  tuned  over 
a  leaf  or  two,  and  then  said — 

*  Pray,  does  Miss  Bumey  draw  too  f 
The  too  was  pronounced  very  civilly. 

'  I  believe  not,  sir,'  answered  Mrs  Belaay ;  *  at  least 
she  does  not  tell.' 

'Oh,'  cried  he,  laughing,  'that^s  nothing;  she  is 
not  apt  to  tell ;  she  never  does  tell,  you  know.  Her 
father  told  me  that  himself,  He  told  me  the  whole 
history  of  her  "  Evelina."  And  I  shall  never  forget 
his  face  when  he  spoke  of  his  ieelings  at  first  takug 
up  the  book ;  he  looked  quite  frightened,  just  as  if  he 
was  doing  it  that  moment.  I  never  can  foiget  his 
face  while  I  live.' 

Then  coming  up  dose  to  me,  he  laid,  *  Bat  what! 
what!  how  was  itt' 

'  Sir,'  cried  I,  not  well  nnderstaadlng  htm. 

'  How  came  you — ^how  happened  it — ^what — ^what  f 

*  I — I  only  wrote,  sir,  for  my  own  amusement — only 
in  some  odd  idle  hours.' 

*Bat  your  pubUshing^-yoor  printing-^iow  wae 
thatr 

*  That  was  only,  sir — only  becanse— * 

I  hesitated  most  abominably,  not  knowhig  how  to 
tell  him  a  long  story,  and  growing  terribly  oonfiiied 
at  these  questions ;  besides,  to  say  the  truth,  his  own 
<  what  I  what  I*  so  reminded  me  of  those  yile  Proba- 
tionary Odes,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  flatter,  I 
was  rcAlly  hardly  able  to  keep  my  oountenanoe. 

The  what/  was  then  repeated,  with  so  earnest  a  look, 
that,  forced  to  say  something,  I  stammeringly  an- 
swered, '  I  thought,  sir,  it  would  look  yeij  well  in 
print.' 

I  do  really  flatter  myself  this  is  the  eillieflt  speech 
I  ever  made.  I  am  quite  provoked  with  myself  for 
it ;  but  a  fear  of  laughing  made  me  eager  to  utter 
anything,  and  by  no  means  oonsdous,  till  I  had 
spoken,  of  what  I  was  saying. 

He  laughed  very  heartily  himself— well  he  might — 
and  walked  away  to  enjoy  it,  crying  oat,  '  Very  &ir 
indeed ;  that's  being  very  fair  and  honest.' 

Then  returning  to  me  again,  he  said,  *Bat  year 
father— how  came  you  not  to  show  him  what  joa 
wrote  r 
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'  I  was  too  much  Mhamed  of  it,  iix,  seriouBlj.' 
Literal  truth  that,  I  am  sure. 
'  And  how  did  he  find  it  out  1' 

*  I  don't  know  mjaelf,  sir.  He  nerer  would  tell 
me.' 

Literal  truth  a^^in,  my  dear  fiUher,  ai  you  can 
testify. 

*  But  how  did  you  get  it  printed !' 

*  I  sent  it,  sir,  to  a  booksieller  my  father  nerer  em- 
ployed, and  that  I  never  had  seen  myself,  Mr  Lowndes, 
in  full  hope  that  by  that  means  he  never  would  hear 
of  it.' 

'  But  how  could  you  manage  that  f 

'  By  means  of  a  brother,  sir.' 

'  O,  you  confided  in  a  brother  then  1' 

'  Yes,  sir — that  is,  for  the  publication.' 

'  >Vliat  entertainment  you  must  have  had  from 
hearing  people's  conjectures  before  you  were  known  I 
Do  you  remember  any  of  themf 

*  Yes,  sir,  many.' 
<  And  what  r 

'  I  heard  that  Mr  Baretti  laid  a  wager  it  was  written 
by  a  man ;  for  no  woman,  he  said,  could  have  kept 
her  own  counsel.' 

This  diverted  him  extremely. 

'  But  how  was  it,'  he  continued, '  you  thought  most 
likely  for  your  father  to  discover  you !' 

*  Sometimes,  sir,  I  have  supposed  I  must  have  dropt 
some  of  the  manuscript ;  sometimes,  that  one  of  my 
sifters  betrayed  me,' 

'  O,  your  sister!  what!  not  your  brother!' 

*  No,  sir,  he  could  not,  for * 

I  was  going  on,  but  he  lauehed  so  mudi  I  could  not 
be  heard,  exclaiming, '  Vastly  well !  I  see  you  are  of 
Mr  Baretti's  mind,  and  think  your  brother  could  keep 
your  secret  and  not  your  sister.  Well,  but,'  cried  he, 
presently,  '  how  was  it  first  known  to  you  you  were 
betrayed !' 

'  By  a  letter,  sir,  £rom  another  sister.  I  was  reiy 
ill,  and  in  the  country ;  and  she  wrote  me  word  that 
my  father  had  taken  up  a  review,  in  which  the  book 
was  mentioned,  and  had  put  his  finger  upon  its  name, 
and  said,  **  Contrive  to  get  that  book  for  me.'" 

*  And  when  he  got  it,'  cried  the  king,  '  he  told  me 
he  was  afraid  of  looking  at  it,  and  never  can  I  forget 
hit  face  when  he  mentioned  his  first  opening  it.  But 
you  have  not  kept  your  pen  unemployed  all  this 
time  V 

*  Indeed  I  have,  sir.' 

*  But  why!' 

'  I — I  believe  I  have  exhausted  myself,  sir.' 
He  laughed  aloud  at  this,  and  went  and  told  it  to 

Mrs  DeUtfiy,  civilly  treating  a  plain  fitct  as  a  mere 
bon  mot. 

Then  returning  to  me  again,  he  said -more  seriously, 
'But  YOU  have  not  determined  against  writbg  any 
more!' 

*  fi-o,  sir.' 

*  You  have  made  no  vow—no  real  iMolntion  of  that 
sort?' 

*  No,  sir.' 

*  You  only  wait  for  inclination  I' 
How  admirably  Mr  Cambridge's  fpeach  might  have 

come  in  here. 

*  No,  sir.' 
A  very  civil  little  bow  spoke  him  pleased  with  this 

answer,  and  he  went  agun  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  he  chiefly  stood,  and,  addressing  us  in  general, 
talked  upon  the  different  motives  of  writing,  conclud- 
ing with,  '  I  believe  there  is  no  constraint  to  be  put 
upon  real  cenius;  nothing  but  inclination  can  set  it 
to  work.  Miss  Bumey,  however,  knows  best.'  And 
then  hastily  returning  to  me,  he  cried,  '  What ! 
what!' 

'  No,  sir,  I — ^I — bdievt  not,  certainly,'  quoth  I  vny 
awkwardly,  for  I  seemed  taking  %  yiolent  oompliment 


only  as  mv  due ;  but  I  knew  not  how  to  put  him  off 
as  I  would  another  person. 

Sarah  Harbibt  BurnvBT,  faalf-sitter  to  Madame 
D'ArbUy,  is  authoress  of  several  noyels,  Cferaldine, 
Faucanberg,  Onmtru  NeigkbomrM,  &&  This  lady  has 
copied  the  style  of  her  relative,  but  has  not  her  raci- 
ness  of  humour,  or  power  of  painting  the  Tarieties 
of  tho  human  species. 

WILLIAM  BECKFOKD. 

In  1784  there  appeared,  oriainalfy  in  French^  the 
rich  oriental  story  entitled  Va&ek :  an  Arabian  Tale, 
An  English  edition  (somewhat  chastened  in  its 
colouring)  was  afterwards  issued  by  the  author,  and 
has  passed  tlm>ugh  many  editions.  Byron  praises 
the  work  for  its  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of  de- 
scription, and  power  of  imagination.  '  As  an  Eastern 
tale,'  he  says,  'even  Hasselas  must  bow' before 
it:  his  Happy  Valley  vrill  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  Hall  of  Eblis.'  It  would  be  difficult  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  scenes  so  very  dis- 
similar— almost  as  different  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
from  Pandemonium;  but  'Vathek'  seems  to  have 
powerfully  impressed  the  youthfVil  fancy  of  Byron, 
it  contains  some  minute  Eastern  painting  and  cha- 
racters (a  Giaour  being  of  the  number),  uniting 
energy  and  fire  with  yoluptuousness,  such  as  Byron 
lored  to  draw.  The  Caliph  Vathek,  who  had  *  sul- 
lied himself  with  a  thousand  crimes,'  like  the  Cor- 
sair, is  a  magnificent  Childe  Harold,  and  may  have 
suggested  the  character. 

WiLLiAif  Beckfobd,  the  author  of  this  remark- 
able work,  still  lives.    He  has  had  as  great  a  passion 
fi>r  building  towers  as  the  caliph  himself,  and  both 
his  fortune  and  his  genius  hare  something  of  oriental 
splendour  about  them.    His  father.  Alderman  Beck- 
fbrd  of  Fonthill,  was  leader  of  the  city  of  London 
opposition  in  the  stormy  times  of  Wilkes,  Chatham, 
and  the  American  discontents.    He  is  celebrated  for 
having  bearded  King  George  IIL  on  his  throne  on 
the  occasion  of  presenting  a  petition  and  remon- 
strance to  his  majesty  while  holding  the  office  of 
lord-mayor  of  the  city.    Shortly  after  this  memor- 
able exploit  Mr  Beckford  died  (June  21st,  1770V 
and  the  dty  Toted  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  Guild- 
hall, and  ordered  that  the  speech  he  had  delivered 
to  the  king  should  be  engraved  on  the  pedestal! 
Hia  only  son  and  heir,  the  author  of  '  Vathek,'  was 
then  a  boy,  distinguished  by  the  fiivonr  and  affection 
of  the  Eari  of  Chatham.    He  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Fonthill,  to  a  valuable  West  Indian  property,  and 
a  fortune,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  £100,000  mr  an- 
num.   At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  published  Btogra" 
pkical  Menum  of  Extraordinarp  Painttra,  a  work 
satirising  some  En^ish  artists  under  feigned  names. 
In  1780  he  made  a  tour  to  the  continent,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  letters,  picturesque 
and  poetical,  since  published  under  the  title  of  Italy, 
with  SketeheM  qf  Spain  and  PortufaL    The  high-bred  , 
ease,  yoluptuousness,  and  classic  taste  of  some  of  i 
these  descriptions  and  personal  adventures,  have  a 
striking  and  unique  effect    On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Bir  Beckford  sat  for  the  borough  of  Hindon  in 
several  parliaments.    He  afterwards  went  to  Por- 
tugal, and  purchasing  an  estate  at  Cintra— that 
*  glorious  Eden'  of  Uie  south— he  built  himself  a 
pilaoe  for  a  residence. 

There  thou,  too,  Vathek  1  England's  wealthiest  son, 
Once  formed  thy  paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mistiest  deeds  hath 
done, 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun. 
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Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan 
Beneath  jon  mountain's  eTer^beauteous  brow : 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  man, 
Thj  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  asjthou  ! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide ; 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied ; 
Swept  into  wrecu  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide. 

ChUde  Harold,  Canto  L 

Mr  Beckford  has  left  a  literary  memorial  of  his 
residence  in  Portugal  in  his  RecdUcticna  of  an  Ex- 
cursion to  the  Monasteriet  of  Alcoba^a  and  Batalha, 
published  in  1835.  The  excursion  was  made  in 
June  1794,  at  the  desire  of  the  prince  regent  of  Por- 
tugal. The  monastery  of  Alcoba^a  was  the  grandest 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  that  country,  with  paintings, 
antique  tombs,  and  fountains ;  the  noblest  architec- 
ture, in  the  finest  situation,  and  inhabited  by  monks 
who  lived  like  princes.  The  whole  of  these  sketches 
are  interesting,  and  present  a  gorgeous  picture  of 
ecclesiastical  pomp  and  wealth.  Mr  Beckford  and 
his  friends  were  conducted  to  the  kitchen  by  the 
abbot,  in  his  costume  of  High  Almoner  of  Portugal, 
that  they  might  see  what  preparations  had  heen 
made  to  regale  them.  The  kitchen  was  worthy  of 
a  Vathek !  *  Through  the  centre  of  the  immense 
and  nobly-groined  hall,  not  less  than  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  ran  a  brisk  rivulet  of  the  clearest  water, 
containing  every  sort  and  size  of  the  finest  river  fish. 
On  one  side  loads  of  game  and'  venison  were  heaped 
up;  on  the  other  vegetables  and  fhiits  in  endless 
variety.  Beyond  a  long  line  of  stores,  extended  a 
row  of  ovens,  and  close  to  them  hillocks  of  wheaten 
flour  whiter  than  snow,  rocks  of  sugar,  jars  of  the 
purest  oil,  and  pastry  in  vast  abundance,  which  a 
numerous  tribe  of  lay  brothers  and  their  attendants 
were  rolling  out,  and  puffing  up  into  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent shapes,  singing  all  the  while  as  blithely  as 
Urka  in  a  corn-field.'  Alas  I  this  regal  splendour  is 
all  gone.  The  magnificent  monastery  of  Alcoba^ 
was  plundered  and  given  to  tlie  fiames  by  the  French 
troops  under  Massena  in  1811.  After  leaving  Cin- 
tra,  Mr  Beckford  took  up  his  abode  on  his  paternal 
estate  in  England,  and  for  twenty  years  employed 
himself  in  rearing  the  magnificent  but  unsubstantial 
Grothic  structure  known  as  Ponthill  Abbey,  and  in 
embellishing  the  surrounding  grounds.  The  latter 
were  laid  out  in  the  most  exquisite  style  of  landscape- 
gardening,  aided  by  the  natural  inequality  and 
beauty  of  the  ground,  and  enriched  by  a  lake  and 
fine  sylvan  scenery.  One  grand  tower  of  the  abbey 
(of  disproportioned  height,  for  it  afterwards  tumbled 
down  a  mighty  ruin)  occupied  the  owner's  care  aud 
anxiety  for  years.  The  structure  was  like  a  romance. 
'  On  one  occasion,  when  this  lofty  tower  was  pushing 
its  crest  towards  heaven,  an  elevated  part  of  it 
caught  fire,  and  was  destroyed.  The  sight  was 
subUme ;  and  we  have  heard  that  it  was  a  spectacle 
which  the  owner  of  the  mansion  enjoyed  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  the  flames  had  not  been  de- 
vouring what  it  would  cost  a  fortune  to  repair. 
The  bidlding  was  carried  on  by  him  with  an  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  which  duUer  minds  can  hardly 
form  a  conception.  At  one  period  every  cart  and 
wagon  in  the  district  were  pressed  into  the  service, 
though  all  the  agricultui^  labour  of  the  country 
stood  stiU.  At  another,  even  the  royal  works  of 
St  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  were  abandoned,  that 
460  men  might  be  employed  night  and  day  on 
Fonthill  Abbey.  These  men  were  made  to  rdieve 
each  other  by  regular  watches;  and  during  the 
longest  and  darkest  nights  of  winter,  the  astonished 
traveUer  might  see  the  tower  rising  under  tJieir 


hands,  the  trowel  and  torch  being  associated  for  that 
purpose.  This  must  have  had  a  very  extraordinaiy 
appearance ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  another  of 
those  exhibitions  which  Mr  Beckford  was  fcmd  c£ 
contemplating.  He  is  represented  as  surveying  the 
work  thus  expedited,  the  busy  levy  of  masoos,  the 
high  and  giddy  dancing  of  the  lights,  and  the  strsuige 
eflects  pi^uced  upon  the  architecture  and  woods 
below,  from  one  of  the  eminences  in  the  walks,  and 
wasting  the  coldest  hours  of  December  darkni»s  in 
feasting  his  sense  with  this  display  of  almost  supers 
human  power.'*  These  details  are  characteristic  of 
the  author  of  *  Vathek,'  and  form  an  interesting  il- 
lustration of  his  peculiar  taste  and  genius.  In  1822 
— ^satiated  with  the  treasures  around  him,  smd  de- 
siring fresh  excitement — ^Mr  Beckford  sold  his 
mansion  and  grounds  at  Fonthill,  and  removed  to 
Bath.  '  To  realise  the  dreams  and  fictions  of  his 
fancy,'  it  has  been  truly  said,  *  seems  to  have  been 
the  main  purport  of  Mr  Beckford's  life ;  for  this  he 
commanded  his  fairy  palace  to  glitter  amid  the 
orange  groves,  and  palms,  and  aloes  of  Cintra — for 
this  he  crowned  the  Wiltshire  hills  with  his  rich 
monastic  turrets — for  this,  in  later  days,  be  has 
placed  his  airy  coronet  on  the  turreted  brow  of  the 
city  of  Bladud — ^for  this  he  collected  in  his  romance 
of  Vathek  every  gorgeous  accumulation  of  luxury 
and  pleasure ;  and  lived  in  idea  among  them,  sinoo 
a  too  cruel  fate  had  forbidden  him,  even  with  the 
boundless  prodigality  of  his  wealth,  to  equal  the  son 
of  Motassem.' 

The  outline  or  plot  of  '  Vathek'  possesses  all  the 
wildness  of  Arabian  fiction.  The  hero  is  the  grand- 
son of  Haroun  al  Baschid  {Aaron  the  Just\  whose 
dominions  stretched  from  Africa  to  India,  fie  is 
fearless,  proud,  inquisitive,  a  gourmand^  food  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  cruel  and  magnificent  in  his 
power  as  a  caliph ;  in  short,  an  Eastern  Hemy  YVl. 
He  dabbles,  moreover,  in  the  occult  sciences;,  and 
interprets  the  stars  and  planetary  influences  from 
the  top  of  his  high  tower.  In  these  mysterious  arts 
the  caliph  is  assisted  by  his  mother,  Carathis,  a 
Greek,  a  woman  of  superior  genius.  Thcdr  ambi- 
tion and  guilt  render  ibem  a  prey  to  a  GiaoiiF — a 
supernatural  personage,  who  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  drama,  and  hurries  tiie  caliph  to  destnie^ 
tion.  But  the  character  of  Vathek,  and  the  aplen- 
dour  of  his  palaces,  is  described  with  such  ptctuiesqne 
distinctness,  that  we  shall  extract  some  of  the  open- 
ing sentences. 

*  Literarj  GssBtte,  ]89S.~Hailttt,  who  Tiaited  tiM  ^ot  at 
the  aame  time,  says,  *  FonthlU  Abbej,  sftw  being 
in  unpenetrable  mytUry  for  n  length  of  yesre,  has  been 
ezpectedly  thrown  open  to  the  Tulgar  gase,  and  has  loet 
of  its  reputation  for  magnifioeoce— though  perhapc  its 
glory,  its  classlo  renown,  have  vanished  from  the  pnbtio  mind 
for  ever.  It  ia,  in  a  word,  a  desert  of  magniflcenoe,  a  Ottering 
waste  of  laborious  idleooas,  a  cathedral  turned  into  a  ioj^^bap, 
an  immense  muacom  of  all  that  is  most  onrious  and  costly, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  worthless.  In  the  prodoctiooi  <rf 
art  and  nature.  Ships  of  pearl  and  seas  of  amber  are  aoam*  a 
fable  here— a  nautilus's  shell,  surmounted  with  a  gfit  trlomph 
of  Neptune— tables  of  agate,  cabinets  of  ebony,  and  pt^^ofim 
stones,  painted  windows  shedding  a  gaudy  crimaon  tight, 
aatin  borderB,  marble  floors,  and  lamps  of  solid  gold— CUbom 
pagodas  and  Persian  tapestry— all  the  qdendoor  of  Soloaica^ 
temple  is  displayed  to  the  view  in  miniature— whatever  Is 
far-fetohed  and  dear-bought,  li^  in  the  materials,  or  xmre  sad 
dilBoult  in  the  workmanship— but  scarce  one  gentUne  wvrk  tt 
art,  one  solid  proof  of  taste,  one  lofty  relie  of  sentiment  m 
imagination.*  The  ooUeetion  of  b^otUerie  and  artides  of  wtHm 
was  allowed  to  be  almost  nnpieoedented  In  eztsot  and  vnlub 
Mr  Becldbrd  diqweed  of  Fonthill,  in  18tt,  to  Mr  Parquhar.  a 
gentleman  who  had  amassrd  a  fortune  In  India,  for  £SaD,fm 
or  £380,000,  the  late  proprietor  retaining  only  his  family  fbf 
tnreaand  afew  hooka.— ^mUnaan'f  Mtpaatm,  Oet  IBBBL 
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[^Dcwription  of  the  Caliph  Vaihd:  and  hit  Magnijleent 

Pakuxs.} 

Vathek,  niBth  calipli  of  the  race  of  the  Abassides, 
was  the  son  of  Motauem,  and  the  grandson  of  llaroun 
al  Raschid.  From  an  early  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  the  talents  he  possessed  to  adorn  it,  his  subjects 
were  induced  to  expect  that  his  reign  would  be  long 
and  happj.  His  figure  was  pleasing  and  majestic ; 
but  when  he  was  angry,  one  of  his  eyes  became  so 
terrible  that  no  person  could  bear  to  behold  it ;  and 
the  wretdi  upon  whom  it  was  fixed  instantly  fell  back- 
ward, and  sometimes  expired.  For  fear,  howeyer,  of 
depopulating  his  dominions,  and  making  his  palace 
deflate,  he  but  rarely  gaye  way  to  his  anger. 

Being  much  addicted  to  women,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  he  sought  by  his  affability  to  procure 
agreeable  companions;  ana  he  succeeded  the  better 
as  his  generosity  was  unbounded  and  his  indulgences 
unrestrained ;  for  he  did  not  think,  with  the  calinh 
Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  hell  of  this  world  to  enjoy  paradise  in  the  next. 

He  surpassed  in  magnificence  all  his  predecessors. 
The  palace  of  Alkoremi,  which  his  father,  Motassem, 
had  erected  on  the  hill  of  Pied  Horses,  and  which 
commanded  the  whole  city  of  Samarah,  was  in  his 
idea  far  too  scanty ;  he  added,  therefore,  fiye  wings, 
or  rather  other  palaces,  which  he  destined  for  the  par- 
ticular gratification  of  each  of  the  senses.  In  the 
fint  of  these  were  tables  continually  coyered  with 
the  most  exquisite  dainties,  which  were  supplied  both 
by  night  and  by  day,  according  to  their  constant 
consumption ;  whilst  the  most  delicious  wines,  and 
the  choicest  cordials,  flowed  forth  from  a  hundred 
fountains  that  were  neyer  exhausted.  This  palace 
was  called  He  Eternal,  or  Unsatiating  Banquet. 
The  second  was  styled  The  Temple  of  Melody,  or 
The  Nectar  of  the  Soul.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  most 
skilful  mnsicians  and  admired  poets  of  the  time,  who 
not  only  displayed  their  talents  within,  but,  dispers- 
ing in  bands  without,  caused  eyery  surrounding  scene 
to  reverberate  their  songs,  which  were  continually 
yaried  in  the  most  delightful  succession. 

The  palace  named  The  Delight  of  the  Eyes,  or  The 
Support  of  Memory,  was  one  entire  enchantment. 
Rarities,  collected  from  eyeir  corner  of  the  earth, 
were  there  found  in  such  profusion  as  to  dazzle  and 
confound,  but  for  the  order  in  which  they  were  ar- 
ranced.  One  galleir  exhibited  the  pictures  of  the 
celebrated  Mam,  and  statues  that  seemed  to  be  alire. 
Here  a  well  managed  perspective  attracted  the  sifht ; 
there  the  magic  of  optics  agreeably  deceived  it ;  whilst 
the  naturalist,  on  his  part,  exhibited  in  their  several 
classes  the  various  gifts  that  Heaven  had  bestowed  on 
our  globe.  In  a  word,  Vathek  omitted  nothing  in  this 
palace  that  might  giatiff  the  curiosity  of  those  who 
resorted  to  it,  although  he  was  not  able  to  satisfy  his 
own,  for  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  curious. 

The  Palace  of  Perfumes,  which  was  termed  likewise 
The  Incentive  to  Pleasure,  consisted  of  various  halls, 
where  the  different  perfumes  which  the  earth  produces 
were  kept  perpetually  burning  in  censers  of  gold. 
Flambeaux  and  aromatic  lamps  were  here  light^  in 
open  day.  But  the  too  powerful  effects  of  this  agree- 
able delirium  miffht  be  alleviated  by  descending  into 
an  immense  ^^rden,  where  an  assemblage  of  every 
fragrant  flower  difiiosed  through  the  air  the  purest 
odours. 

The  fifth  palace,  denominated  The  Retreat  of  Mirth, 
or  The  Dangerous,  was  freouented  by  troops  of  young 
females,  beautiful  as  the  Houris,  and  not  less  seduc- 
ing, who  never  failed  to  receive  with  caresses  all  whom 
the  caliph  allowed  to  approach  them,  and  enjoy  a  few 
hours  or  their  company. 

Notwithstanding  the  sensuality  in  which  Vathek 
indulged,  he  experienced  no  abatement  in  the  love  of 
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his  people,  who  thought  that  a  sovereign  giving  him- 
self up  to  pleasure  was  as  able  to  govern  as  one  who 
declai^  himself  an  enemy  to  it.  But  the  unquiet 
and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  oiliph  would  not 
allow  him  to  rest  there.  He  had  studied  so  much  for 
his  amusement  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  as  to  ac- 
quire a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  though  not  a  suffi- 
ciency to  satisfy  himself;  for  he  wished  to  know  every- 
thing, even  sciences  that  did  not  exist.  He  was  fond 
of  engaging  in  disputes  with  the  learned,  but  did  not 
allow  them  to  push  their  opposition  with  warmth.  He 
stopped  with  presents  the  mouths  of  those  whose 
mouths  could  be  stopped;  whilst  others,  whom  his 
liberality  was  unable  to  subdue,  he  sent  to  prison  to 
cool  their  blood — ^a  remedy  that  often  succeeaed. 

Vathek  discovered  also  a  predilection  for  theologi- 
cal controversy ;  but  it  was  not  with  the  orthodox  that 
he  usually  held.  By  this  means  he  induced  the  zea- 
lots to  oppose  him,  and  then  persecuted  them  in  re- 
turn ;  for  ne  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  have  reason  on 
his  side. 

The  great  prophet,  Mahomet,  whose  vicars  the 
caliphs  are,  beheld  with  indignation  from  his  abode  in 
the  seventh  heaven  the  irreligious  conduct  of  such  a 
vicegerent.  '  Let  us  leave  him  to  himself,*  said  he  to 
the  genii,  who  are  always  ready  to  receive  his  com- 
mands ;  '  let  us  see  to  what  lengths  his  folly  and  im- 
piety will  cany  him ;  if  he  run  into  excess,  we  shall 
know  how  to  chastise  him.  Assist  him,  therefore,  to 
complete  the  tower,  which,  in  imitation  of  Nimrod, 
he  hath  begun ;  not,  like  that  great  warrior,  to  escape 
being  drowned,  but  from  the  insolent  curiosity  of 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  Heaven :  he  will  not  divine 
the  fate  that  awaits  him.' 

The  genii  obeyed ;  and,  when  the  workmen  had 
raised  their  structure  a  cubit  in  the  day  time,  two 
cubits  more  were  added  in  the  night.  The  expedition 
with  which  the  fabric  arose  was  not  a  little  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  Vathek :  he  fancied  that  even  insen- 
sible matter  showed  a  forwardness  to  subserve  his  de- 
signs, not  considering  that  the  successes  of  the  foolish 
and  wicked  form  the  first  rod  of  their  chastisement. 

His  pride  arrived  at  its  height  when,  having  as- 
cended for  the  fixvt  time  the  fifteen  hundred  stairs  of 
his  tower,  he  cast  his  eyes  below,  and  beheld  men  not 
laiger  than  pismires,  mountains  than  shells,  and  cities 
than  bee-hives.  The  idea  which  such  an  elevation 
inspired  of  his  own  grandeur  completely  bewildered 
him ;  he  was  almost  ready  to  adore  himself,  till,  lift- 
ing his  eyes  upward,  he  saw  the  stars  as  high  above  him 
as  they  appeared  when  he  stood  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  He  consoled  himself,  however,  for  this  intrud- 
ing and  unwelcome  perception  of  his  littleness,  with 
the  thought  of  being  great  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and 
flattered  himself  that  the  light  of  his  mind  would  ex- 
tend beyond  the  reach  of  his  sight,  and  extort  from 
the  stars  the  decrees  of  his  destiny. 

After  fome  horrible  sacrifloes,  related  with  great 
power,  Carathis  reads  from  a  roll  of  parchment  an 
injunction  that  Vathek  should  depart  from  his 
psdace  surrounded  by  all  the  pageanta  of  majesty, 
and  set  fom'ard  oo  his  way  to  Istakar.  *  There,' 
added  the  writing  of  the  mysterious  Giaour,  *I 
await  thy  coming :  that  is  tlie  region  of  wonders :  . 
there  shalt  thou  receive  the  diadem  of  Gian  Ben  ■ 
Gian,  the  talismans  of  Sollman,  and  the  treasures  | 
of  the  pre-adamite  sultans:  there  shalt  thou  be 
solaced  with  all  kinds  of  delight  But  beware  how 
thou  enterest  any  dwelling  on  thy  route,  or  thou 
shalt  feel  the  effects  of  my  anger.'  The  degenerate 
commander  of  the  true  believers  sets  off  on  his 
journey  with  much  pomp.  Carathis  remains,  but 
gives  the  caliph  a  series  of  tablets,  fraught  with 
supematural  Qualities,  which  he  is  to  consult  on  all 
emergencies.  Vathek,  toconciliate  the  spirits  of  the 
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Bubterranean  palace,  resolyed  that  his  expedition 
should  be  uncommonly  splendid.  '  The  great  stan- 
dard of  the  caliphat  was  displayed ;  twenty  thousand 
lances  shone  round  it ;  and  the  caliph,  treading  on 
the  cloth  of  gold  which  had  been  spread  for  his  feet, 
ascended  his  litter  amidst  the  general  acclamations 
of  his  subjects.*  The  impious  enterprise  is  inter- 
rupted by  yarious  portentous  omens — ^by  darkness, 
fire,  and  tempest — and  at  length  the  party  get  be- 
wildered among  the  mountains.  The  good  Emir 
Fakreddin,  hearing  of  their  perplexity,  sends  two 
dwarfs  laden  with  firuit  to  regale  the  commander  of 
the  faithful,  and  invites  the  expedition  to  repose  in 
his  *  happy  valley.'  Vathek  consults  his  tablets, 
which  forbid  such  a  visit ;  but  rather  than  perish  in 
the  deserts  with  thirst,  he  resolves  to  go  and  refresh 
himself  in  the  delicious  valley  of  melons  and  cucum- 
bers. Here  the  caliph  becomes  enamoured  of  the 
emir's  daughter,  the  lovely  Nouronibar,  who  is  be- 
trothed to  her  young  cousin,  Gulchenrouz.  His  pas- 
sion is  returned,  and,  while  luxuriating  in  the  valley, 
screened  from  the  eyes  of  intruders,  listening  to  the 
voice  and  lute  of  Nouronihar,  drinking  the  fragrant 
and  delicious  wine  of  Schiraz,  'which  had  been 
hoarded  up  in  bottles  prior  to  the  birth  of  Mahomet,' 
or  eating  manchets  prepared  by  the  hands  of  Nou- 
ronihar, Yathek  entirely  forgot  the  object  of  his 
expedition,  and  his  desire  to  visit  the  palace  of  fire. 
Carathis  being  informed  of  the  fascination  which 
detained  him,  ordered  her  camel  and  attendants, 
and  set  ofi*  for  Fakreddin.  There  she  encountered 
her  sensual  son,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  continue 
his  journey,  and  complete  his  adventure.  Nouroni- 
har accompanies  the  caliph  in  his  litter.  In  four 
days  they  reached  the  spacious  valley  of  Rocknabad, 
and,  having  devoted  two  days  to  its  pleasures,  pro- 
ceeded towards  a  large  plain,  from  whence  were 
discernible,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  the  dark 
summits  of  the  mountains  of  Istakar.  One  of  the 
beneficent  genii,  in  the  guise  of  a  sheph^^  endea- 
vours to  arrest  Yathek  hi  his  mad  career,  and  warns 
him,  that  beyond  the  mountains  Eblis  and  his  ac- 
cursed dives  hold  their  infernal  empire.  That 
moment,  he  said,  was  the  last  of  grace  allowed  him, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun,  then  obscured  by  clouds, 
recovered  his  splendour,  if  his  heart  was  not  changed 
the  time  of  mercy  assigned  to  him  would  be  past 
for  ever.  Yathek  audaciously  spumed  from  him 
the  warning  and  the  counsel  *  Let  the  sun  appear,' 
he  said ;  Met  him  illume  my  career  I  it  matters  not 
where  it  may  end.'  At  the  approach  df  night  most 
of  his  attendants  escaped ;  but  Nouronihar,  whose 
impatience,  if  possible,  exceeded  his  own,  importuned 
him  to  hasten  his  march,  and  lavished  on  him  a 
thousand  caresses  to  beguile  all  reflection. 

[The  ffaU  qf  El>lit,1 

In  this  manner  they  adTanced  by  moonlight  till 
tbey  came  within  view  of  the  two  towering  rocks  that 
form  a  kind  of  .portal  to  the  valley,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  rose  the  vast  ruins  of  Istakar.  ^loft,  on  the 
mountain,  glimmered  the  fronts  of  various  toyal  mau- 
soleums, the  honor  of  which  was  deepened  by  the 
shadows  of  night.  They  passed  through  two  villages, 
almost  deserted ;  the  only  inhabituits  remaining 
being  a  few  feeble  old  men,  who,  at  the  sight  of 
horees  and  litters,  fell  upon  their  knees  and  cried  out, 
'  0  heaven !  is  it  then  by  these  phantoms  that  we  have 
been  for  six  months  tormented !  Alas !  it  was  from 
the  tenor  of  these  spectres,  and  the  noise  beneath  the 
mountains,  that  our  people  have  fled  and  left  us  at 
the  mercy  of  the  maleficent  spirits!'  The  caliph,  to 
whom  these  complaints  were  but  unpromising  au- 
guries, drove  over  the  bodies  of  these  wretched  old 


men,  and  at  length  arrived  «t  the  foot  of  the  tfensbce 
of  black  marble.  There  he  descended  from  his  litter^ 
handing  down  Nouronihar;  both,  with  beating  heart*, 
stared  wildly  around  them,  and  expected,  with  an 
apprehensire  shudder,  the  approach  of  the  Oiaoor. 
But  nothing  as  yet  annoimced  his  appearance. 

A  deatmike  stillness  reigned  over  ike  moantsun 
and  through  the  air.  The  moon  dilated  on  a  vaot 
platform  Qie  shades  of  the  lofty  columns  whic& 
reached  from  the  terrace  almost  to  the  clouds.  The 
gloomy  watch-towers,  whose  numbo'  could  not  be 
counted,  were  covered  by  no  roof;  and  their  capitals, 
of  an  architecture  unknown  in  the  records  of  the 
earth,  served  as  an  asylum  for  the  birds  of  oight, 
which,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such  visitants,  fled 
awav  croaking. 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  trembling  with  ftar, 
besought  Vathek  tliat  a  fire  might  be  kindled.  *  No,' 
replied  he,  '  there  is  no  time  left  to  think  of  sach 
trifles ;  abide  where  thou  art,  and  expect  my  com- 
mands.' Having  thus  spoken,  he  presented  his  hand 
to  Nouronihar,  and,  ascending  the  stepe  of  a  Twi 
staircase,  reached  the  terrace,  which  was  flagged  with 
squares  of  marble,  and  resembled  a  smooth  expanse  of 
water,  upon  whose  surface  not  a  blade  of  grass  ever 
dared  to  vegetate.  On  the  rieht  rose  the  watch- 
towers,  ranged  before  the  ruins  of  an  immense  palace, 
whose  walls  were  embossed  with  various  figures.  In 
frx>nt  stood  forth  the  colossal  forms  of  four  creatures, 
composed  of  the  leopard  and  the  griffin,  and  though 
but  of  stone,  inspirea  emotions  of  terror.  Near  then 
were  distinguished,  by  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 
which  streamed  full  on  the  place,  charactets  like  thoee 
on  the  sabres  of  the  Giaour,  and  which  possessed  the 
same  virtue  of  changing  evexr  moment.  These,  after 
vacillating  for  some  time,  fixed  at  last  in  Arabic 
letters,  and  prescribed  to  the  caliph  the  following 
words  : — '  Vathek !  thou  hast  violated  the  conditions 
of  my  parchment,  and  deserveth  to  be  sent  back  ;  but 
in  favour  to  thy  companion,  and,  as  the  meed  for 
what  thou  hast  done  to  obtain  it,  Eblis  permittKb 
that  the  portal  of  his  palace  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
subterranean  fire  will  receive  thee  into  the  number  of 
its  adorers.' 

He  scarcely  had  read  these  words  before  the  moun- 
tain against  which  the  terrace  was  reared  trembled, 
and  the  watch-towers  were  ready  to  topple  headlong 
upon  them.  The  rock  yawned,  and  disclosed  within  it  a 
staircase  of  polished  marble  that  seemed  to  approach 
the  abyss.  Upon  each  stair  were  planted  two  large 
torches,  like  those  Nouronihar  had  seen  in  her  vision ; 
the  camphorated  Tapour  of  which  ascended  and 
gathered  itself  into  a  cloud  under  the  hollow  of  the 
vault. 

This  appearance,  instead  of  terriiVing,  gav«  new 
coura^  to  the  daughter  of  Fakreddin.  Scarcely 
deignmg  to  bid  adieu  to  the  moon  and  the  firmament, 
she  abandoned,  without  hesitation,  the  pure  atmo- 
sphere, to  plunge  into  these  infernal  exhalations. 
The  gait  of  those  impious  personages  was  haughty  and 
determined.  As  they  descended  by  the  effiiilgence  of 
the  torches,  they  gazed  on  each  other  with  mutual 
admiration ;  and  both  appeared  so  resplendent,  thai 
they  already  esteemed  themselves  spiritual  intelli- 
gences. ^  The  only  circumstance  that  perplexed  them 
was  their  not  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Oa 
hastening  their  descent  with  an  ardent  impetuomty^ 
they  felt  their  steps  accelerated  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  seemed  not  walking  but  falling  from  a  precipice. 
Their  progress,  however,  was  at  lenffth  impeded  by  a 
vast  portal  of  ebony,  which  the  caliph  without  dtifi- 
culty  recognised.  Here  the  Giaour  awaited  them 
with  the  key  in  his  hand.  '  Te  are  welcome  !'  said 
he  to  them  with  a  ghastly  smile,  '  in  spite  of  Maho- 
met and  all  his  dependents,  I  will  now  usher  yoQ 
into  that  palace  where  you  have  so  highly  merited  a 
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place.*  WhUsi  he  wm  utterinff  these  words,  he 
touched  the  enamelled  lock  with  his  key,  and  the 
doors  at  once  flew  open  with  a  noise  still  loader  than 
the  thunder  of  the  dog  dajs,  and  as  suddenly  recoiled 
the  moment  they  had  entered. 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  beheld  each  other  with 
amazement  at  finding  themselyes  in  a  place  which, 
thouffh  roofed  with  a  yaolted  ceiling,  was  so  spacious 
and  lofty  that  at  first  they  took  it  for  an  immeasur- 
able plain.  But  their  eyes  at  length  growing  familiar 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  surroundmg  objects,  they  ex- 
tended their  view  to  those  at  a  distance,  and  disco- 
vered rows  of  columns  and  arcades  which  gradually 
diminished  till  they  terminated  in  a  point  radiant  as 
the  sun  when  he  darts  his  last  beams  athwart  the 
ocean.  The  pavement,  strewed  over  with  gold  dust 
and  safi^n,  exhaled  so  subtle  an  odour  as  almost 
overpowered  them.  They,  however,  went  on,  and 
observed  an  infinity  of  censers,  in  which  amberjRis 
and  the  wood  of  aloes  were  continually  burning.  Be- 
tween the  several  columns  were  placed  tables,  eadh 
spread  with  a  profusion  of  viands,  and  wines  of  every 
species  sparklmg  in  vases  of  crystal.  A  throng  of 
genii  ana  other  nntastic  spirits  of  either  sex  danced 
lasciviously  at  the  sound  of  music  which  issued  from 
beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  this  immense  hall  a  vast  multitude 
was  incessantly  passing,  who  severally  kept  their  right 
hands  on  their  hearts,  without  once  regarding  any- 
thing around  them.  They  had  all  the  livid  paleness 
of  death.  Their  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets,  re- 
sembled those  phosphoric  meteors  that  slimmer  by 
night  in  places  of  interment.  Some  stalked  slowlv 
on,  absorbed  in  profound  reverie ;  some,  shrieking  with 
agony,  ran  furiously  about  like  tiffers  wounded  with 
poisoned  arrows;  whilst  others,  gnnding  their  teeth 
in  rage,  foamed  along  more  frantic  than  the  wildest 
maniac.  They  all  avoided  each  other;  and  though 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  number, 
each  wandered  at  random,  unheedful  of  the  rest,  as  if 
alone  on  a  desert  where  no  foot  had  trodden. 

Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  frosen  with  terror  at  a 
sight  so  baleful,  demanded  of  the  Giaour  what  these 
appearances  might  mean,  and  why  these  ambulating 
spectres  never  withdrew  their  hands  from  their  hearts ! 
'  Perplex  not  yourselves  with  so  much  at  once,'  replied 
he  bluntly,  *you  will  soon  be  acouainted  with  all; 
let  us  haste  and  present  you  to  Eblis.'  They  con- 
tinued their  way  through  the  multitude,  but  not- 
withstanding their  confidence  at  first,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  composed  to  examine  with  attention  the 
various  perspective  of  halls  and  of  galleries  that  opened 
on  the  right  hand  and  left,  which  were  all  illuminated 
by  torches  and  bracers,  whose  flames  rose  in  pyra- 
mids to  the  centre  of  the  vault.  At  length  ihey 
came  to  a  place  where  long  curtains,  brocaded  with 
crimson  and  gold,  fell  from  all  parts  in  solemn  confu- 
sion. Here  the  choirs  and  dances  were  heard  no 
longer.    The  light  which  glimmered  came  from  a&r. 

After  some  time  Vathek  and  Nouronihar  perceived 
a  gleam  brightening  through  the  drapery,  and  entered 
a  vast  tabernacle  hung  round  with  the  skins  of  leo- 
pards. An  infinity  of  elders,  with  streaming  beards, 
and  afrits  in  complete  armour,  had  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  eminence,  on  the  top 
of  which,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the  formidable  Eblis. 
His  person  was  that  of  a  young  man,  whose  noble  and 
regular  features  seemed  to  have  been  tarnished  bv 
malignant  vapours.  In  his  large  eyes  appeared  both 
pride  and  despair ;  his  flowing  hair  retained  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  an  angel  of  light.  In  his  hand, 
which  thunder  had  blasted,  he  swayed  the  iron  sceptre 
that  cauies  the  monster  Ouranbad,  the  afrits,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  abyss,  to  tremble.  At  his  presence 
the  heart  of  the  caliph  sunk  within  him,  and  he  fell 
prostrate  on  his  face.    Nouronihar,  however,  though 


greatly  dismayed,  could  not  help  admiring  the  person 
of  Eblis,  for  she  expected  to  have  seen  some  stu- 
pendous giant.    Eblis,  with  a  voice  more  mild  than 


are  numbered  amount  my  adorers ;  enjoy  whatever 
this  palace  aflbrds ;  the  treasures  of  the  pre-adamite 
sultans;  their  fulminating  sabres;  and  those  talis- 
mans that  compel  the  dives  to  open  the  subterranean 
expanses  of  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  which  conmiunicate 
with  these.  There,  insatiable  as  your  curiosity  may 
be,  shall  you  find  sufficient  objects  to  gratify  it.  Tou 
shall  possess  the  exclusive  privilege  of  entering  the 
fortresses  of  Aherman,  and  the  halls  of  Argenk,  where 
are  portrayed  all  creatures  endowed  with  intelligence, 
and  the  various  animals  that  inhabited  the  earth  prior 
to  the  creation  of  that  contemptible  being  whom  ye 
denominate  the  father  of  mankmd.' 

Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  feeling  themselves  reviTcd 
and  enooura^  by  this  harangue,  eagerly  said  to  the 
Giaour,  '  Brmg  us  instantly  to  the  place  which  con- 
tains these  precious  talismans.'  '  Come,'  answered  this 
wicked  dive,  with  his  malignant  grin,  *  come  and  pos- 
sess all  that  my  sovereign  hath  promised,  and  more.' 
He  then  conducted  them  into  a  long  aisle  adjoining  the 
tabernacle,  preceding  them  with  hasty  steps,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  disciples  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  They 
reached  at  leneth  a  hall  of  great  extent,  and  covered 
with  a  lofty  oome,  around  whidi  appeared  fifty  por- 
tals of  bronze,  secured  with  as  many  fastenings  of  iron. 
A  funereal  gloom  prevailed  over  the  whole  scene.  Here, 
upon  two  beds  of  incorruptible  cedar,  lay  recumbent 
the  fleshless  forms  of  the  pre-adamite  kings,  who  had 
been  monarchs  of  the  whole  earth.  They  still  possessed 
enough  of  life  to  be  conscious  of  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. Their  eyes  retained  a  melancholv  motion  ; 
they  regarded  one  another  with  looks  of  the  deepest 
dejection,  each  holding  his  right  hand  motionless  on 
his  heart.  At  their  feet  were  inscribed  the  events  of 
their  several  reigns,  their  power,  their  pride,  and  their 
crimes ;  Soliman  Daki,  and  Soliman,  called  Gian  Ben 
Gian,  who,  after  having  chained  up  the  dives  in  the 
dark  caverns  of  Kaf^  became  so  presumptuous  as  to 
doubt  of  the  Supreme  Power.  All  these  maintained 
great  state,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  emi- 
nence of  Soliman  Ben  Daoud. 

This  king,  so  jenowned  for  his  wisdom,  was  on  the 
loftiest  elevation,  and  placed  immediately  under  the 
dome.  He  appeared  to  possess  more  animation  than 
the  rest.  Though,  fh)m  time  to  time,  he  laboured 
with  profound  sighs,  and,  like  his  companions,  kept 
his  right  hand  on  his  hei^,  yet  his  countenance  was 
more  composed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the 
sullen  roar  of  a  cataract,  visible  in  part  through  one 
of  the  grated  portals.  This  was  the  only  sound  that 
intruded  on  the  silence  of  these  doleful  mansions.  A 
range  of  brazen  vases  surrounded  the  elevation.  '  Re- 
move the  covers  from  these  cabalistic  depositories,' 
said  the  Giaour  to  Vathek, '  and  avail  thyself  of  the 
talismans  which  will  break  asunder  all  these  £ates  of 
bronze,  and  not  only  render  thee  master  of  the  trea- 
sures contained  within  them,  but  also  of  the  spirits  by 
which  thev  are  guarded.' 

The  caliph,  whom  this  ominous  preliminary  had 
entirely  disconcerted,  approached  the  vases  with  fal- 
tering footsteps,  and  was  ready  to  sink  with  terror 
when  he  heaz4  the  groans  of  Soliman.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, a  voice  from  the  livid  lips  of  the  prophet  arti- 
culated these  words: — *  In  my  lifetime  I  filled  a 
magnificent  throne,  having,  on  my  right  hand,  twelve 
thousand  seats  of  gold,  where  the  patriarchs  and  the 
prophets  heard  my  doctrines;  on  my  left,  the  sages 
and  doctors,  upon  as  many  thrones  of  silver,  were  pre- 
sent at  all  my  decisions.  Whilst  I  thus  administered 
justice  to  innumerable  multitudes,  the  birds  of  the 
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air,  holering  OTer  me,  served  m  &  cauopj  ag&iiiit  the 
rajs  of  the  san.  Hy  people  flourished,  and  my  palace 
rose  to  the  clouds.  I  erected  a  temple  to  the  Moflt 
High,  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  uxuTerse ;  but  I 
basely  suffered  mjaelf  to  be  seduced  by  the  lore  of 
women,  and  a  curiosity  that  could  not  be  restrained 
by  sublunary  things.  I  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
Aherman,.  and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh ;  and  adored 
fire,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven.  I  forsook  i^e  holy  city, 
and  commanded  the  ^enil  to  rear  the  stupendous 
palace  of  Istakar,  and  Uie  terrace  of  the  watch-towers, 
each  of  which  was  consecrated  to  a  star.  There  for  a 
while  I  enjoyed  myself  in  the  zenith  of  glory  and  plea- 
sure. Not  only  men,  but  supernatural  beings,  were 
subject  also  to  my  will.  I  began  to  think,  as  these 
unhappy  monarchs  around  had  already  thought,  that 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  asleep,  when  at  once 
the  thunder  burst  my  structures  asunder,  and  preci- 
pitated me  hither,  where,  however,  I  do  not  remain, 
like. the  other  inhabitants,  totally  destitute  of  hope ; 
for  an  angel  of  light  hath  revealed  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  piety  of  my  early  youth,  my  woes  shall 
come  to  an  end  when  this  cataract  shall  for  ever  ceam 
to  flow.  Till  then,  I  am  in  torments — inefl^ble  tor- 
ments !  an  unrelenting  fire  preys  on  my  heart»' 

Having  uttered  this  ezclamation,  Soliman  raised 
his  hands  towards  Heaven  in  token  of  supplication ; 
and  the  caliph  discerned  through  his  bosom,  which  was 
transparent  as  crystal,  his  heart  enveloped  in  flames. 
At  a  sight  so  full  of  hoiror,  Nonronihaf  fell  back,  like 
one  petrified,  into  the  arms  of  Vathek,  who  crictd  out 
with  a  convulsive  sob — '  0  Giaourt  whither  hast  thou 
brought  us !  Allow  us  to  depart,  and  I  will  relinquish 
all  tnou  hast  promised.  0  Mahomet !  remains  there 
no  more  mercy!'  '  None,  none !'  replied  the  malicious 
dive.  '  Know,  miserable  prinoe  J  ttiou  art  now  in  the 
abode  of  vengeance  and  despair.  Thy  heart,  also,  will 
be  kindled  like  those  of  the  other  votaries  of  Eblis. 
A  few  days  are  allotted  thee  previous  tt  tills  fatal 
period ;  employ  them  as  thou  wilt ;  recline  on  these 
heaps  of  gold ;  command  the  infernal  potentates ; 
range  at  thy  pleasure  through  these  immense  subt^r- 
ranean  domains,  no  barrier  shall  be  shut  against  th^. 
As  for  me,  I  have  fulfilled  my  mission  ;  I  now  leave 
thee  to  thyself.'    At  these  words  he  vanished. 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  remained '  in  the  most 
abject  afliiction.  Their  tears  were  unable  to  flow,  and 
Bcaroely  could  they  support  themselves.  At  length, 
taking  each  other  despondingly  by  the  hand,  uiey 
went  Sdteringly  from  this  fi&taf  hall,  indifibrent  which 
way  they  turned  their  steps.  Every  portal  opened  at 
their  approach.  The  dives  fell  proetrate  before  them. 
Every  reservoir  of  riches  was  disclosed  to  their  view, 
but  they  no  longer  felt  the  incentives  of  curionty,  of 
pride,  or  avarice.  With  like  apathy  they  heard  the 
chorus  of  genii,  and  saw  the  stately  banquete  pre- 
pared to  regale  them.  They  went  wandering  on,  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  hall  to  hall,  and  gallery  to 
gallery,  all  without  bounds  or  limit ;  all  distinguish- 
able by  the  same  lowering  gloom,  all  adorned  with 
the  same  awful  grandeur,  Si  traversed  br  persons 
in  search  of  repose  and  consolation,  but  wno  sought 
them  in  vain ;  for  every  one  carried  within  him  a 
heart  tormented  in  flames.  Shunned  by  these  various 
sufferers,  who  seemed  by  their  looks  to  be  upbraiding 
the  partners  of  their  guilt,  they  withdrew  from  them 
to  wait,  in  direful  suspense,  the  moment  which  should 
render  them  to  each  other  the  like  objects  of  terror. 

'What I'  exclaimed  Nouronihar,  'will  the  time 
come  when  I  nhall  snatch  my  hand  from  thine  I* 
'  Ah  !*  said  Vathek,  '  and  shall  my  eyes  ever  cease  to 
drink  from  thine  long  draughts  of  enjoyment!  Shall 
the  moments  of  our  reciprocal  ecstacies  be  reflected  on 
with  horror!  It  was  not  thou  that  broughtst  me 
hither;  the  principles  by  which  Carathis  perverted 
my  youth  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  perdition! 


It  is.  but  right  she  should  have  ber  share  of  it.'  Har- 
ing  given  vent  to  these  painful  expresaioni,  he  emlled 
to  an  afrit,  who  was  stirring  np  one  of  the  btactcrsy 
and  bade  him  fetch  the  PrinccBS  Ganlhia  fioa  llie 
palace  of  Samaxah. 

After  issning  these  orders,  the  caliph  and  Noiawn- 
bar  continued  walking  amidst  the  silent  crowd,  till 
they  heard  voices  at  the  end  of  the  n^eiy.  Pieaiim- 
ing  them  to  proceed  <rom  some  unhappy  beings  vHm, 
like  themselves,  were  awaiting  their  final  doom,  they 
followed  the  sound,  and  found  it  tooomefitom  a  amall 
square  chamber,  where  they  diacovered,  sitting  on 
sofas,  four  young  men  of  goodly  figure,  and  a  loively 
female,  who  were  holding  a  mdancholj  oonversatiott 
by  the  glammering  of  a  lonely  lamp.  Eadi  had  a 
gloomy  and  forlorn  air,  and  two  of  them  were  em- 
bracing each  other  with  great  tenderness.  On  aseiBg 
the  caUph  and  the  daughter  of  Fakreddin  enter,  they 
arose,  saluted,  and  oii^e  room  for  them.  Then  be 
who  appeared  the  most  considerable  of  the  group 
addressed  himself  thus  to  VathdL>— '  Strangen,  wka 
doubtless  are  in  the  same  state  of  suspense  with  ovr- 
selves,  as  you  do  not  yet  bear  your  hand  on  yoor  iiaarC, 
if  you  are  come  hither  to  pass  the  interval  allotted, 
previous  to  the  infliction  of  our  common  pnnisiuMRt, 
condescend  to  relate  the  adventures  that  have  bron^ 
you  to  this  fatal  place ;  and  we,  in  return,  will  ac- 
quaint you  with  ours,  which  deserve  but  too  well  fee 
be  heard.  To  trace  back  our  crisMS  to  their  aonroe, 
though  we  are  not  permitted  to  repent,  is  the  only 
employment  suited  to  wretches  like  us.' 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  assented  to  the  propoMl, 
and  Vathek  began,  not  without  tean  and  lanMBtn^ 
tions»  a  sincere  recital  of  evexy  circumstance  that  had 
passed.  When  the  afflicting  narrative  was  closed,  «Le 
young  man  entered  on  his  own.  Each  pepoci  pro- 
ceeded in  order,  and  when  the  third  prinoe  had 
reached  the  midst  of  his  adventures,  a  sudden  noist 
interrupted  him,  which  caused  the  vault  to  tronble 
and  to  <;^n. 

Immediately  a  cloud  descended,  which,  gradnaUy 
dissipating,  discovered  Carathis  on  the  b^k  of  an 
afrit,  who  grievously  complained  of  his  burden.  She, 
instantly  springing  to  the  ground,  advsnoed  tewards 
her  son,  and  said»  '  What  dost  thou  here  in  this  little 
square  chamber!  As  the  dives  are  become  subject  to 
thy  beck,  I  expected  to  have  found  thee  on  the  throne 
of  the  pre-adamite  kings** 

'Execrable  woman!'  answered  the  caliph,  'cvned 
be  the  day  thou  gayest  me  birth !  Go,  follow  this  afrii ; 
let  him  conduct  thee  to  the  hall  of  the  Prophet  Soli- 
man  :  there  thou  wilt  learn  to  what  these  palaces  are 
destined,  and  how  much  I  ought  to  abhor  the  im- 
pious knowledge  thou  hast  tau^t  me.' 

'  Has  the  height  of  power  to  which  thou  art  anived 
turned  thy  brain  V  answered  Carathis :  '  but  I  ask  no 
more  than  permission  to  show  my  respect  for  SoUmaa 
the  prophet.  It  is,  however,  proper  thou  shooldsi 
know  that  (as  the  afrit  has  informed  me  neither  of  as 
shall  return  to  Samarah)  I  requested  his  pennisuon 
to  arrange  my  affairs,  and  he  politely  ooosented. 
Availing  myself,  therefore,  of  the  few  moments  allowed 
me,  I  set  fire  to  the  tower,  and  consumed  in  it  the 
mutes,  negresses,  and  serpents,  which  have  rendcsed 
me  so  much  good  service :  nor  should  I  have  been 
less  kind  to  Morakanabad,  had  he  not  prevented  me 
by  deserting  at  last  to  thy  brother.  As  for  Bababa^ 
louk,  who  had  the  folly  to  return  to  Samarah  to  pro- 
vide husbands  for  thy  wives,  I  undoubtedly  would 
have  put  him  to  the  torture,  but,  being  in  »  huny,  I 
only  hung  him,  aflcr  having  decoyed  him  in  a  snare 
with  thy  wives,  whom  I  buried  alive  by  the  hd^p  of 
my  negresses,  who  thus  spent  their  last  moments 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction..  With  respect  to  Dilaa^ 
who  ever  stood  high  in  my  favour,  she  hath  erincea 
the  greatness  of  her  mind  by  fixing  herself  neat  in 
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the  Bexrioe  of  one  of  the  magi,  and,  I  think,  will  soon 
be  one  of  our  society.' 

Vatheh,  too  much  cast  dotm  to  express  the  indig- 
nation excited  by  such  a  discoune,  ordered  the  afrit 
to  remore  Carathis  from  his  presence,  and  continued 
immersed  in  thoughts  which  his  companions  durst 
not  disturb. 

Carathis,  however,  eagerly  entered  the  dome  of 
Soliman,  and  without  regaJcding  in  the  least  the 
groans  of  the  prophet,  undauntedly  remoTed  the 
covers  of  the  vases,  and  violently  seized  on  the  talis- 
mans. Then,  with  *a  voice  more  loud  than  had 
hitherto  been  heard  within  these  mansions,  she  com- 
pelled the  dives  to  disclose  to  her  the  most  secret 
treasures,  the  most  profound  stores,  which  the  a£:it 
himself  had  not  seen.  She  passed,  by  rapid  descents, 
known  only  to  Eblis  and  his  most  favoured  poten- 
tates ;  and  thus  penetrated  the  veiy  entrails  of  the 
earth,  where  breathes  the  sansar,  or  the  icy  wind  of 
death.  Nothing  appalled  her  dauntless  soul.  She 
perceived,  however,  in  all  the  inmates  who  bore  their 
hands  on  their  heart,  a  little  singularity,  not  much 
to  her  taste. 

As  she  was  emerging  from  one  of  the  abysses,  Eblis 
stood  forth  .to  her  view ;  but  notwithstanding  ho  dis- 
played the  fall  effulgence  of  his  infernal  majesty,  she 
preserved  her  countenance  unaltered,  and  even  paid 
her  compliments  with  considerable  firmness. 

This  superb  monarch  thus  answered:  'Princess, 
whose  knowledge  and  whose  crimes  have  merited  a 
conspicuous  rank  in  my  empire,  thou  dost  well  to 
avail  thyself  of  the  leisure  that  remains ;  for  the 
flames  and  torments  which  are  ready  to  seize  on  thy 
heart  will  not  fail  to  provide  thee  soon  with  full  em- 
ployment' He  said,  and  was  lost  in  the  curtains  of 
bis  tabernacle. 

Carathis  paused  for  a  moment  with  surprise ;  but 
resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  Eblis,  she  assembled 
all  the  choirs  of  genii,  and  all  the  dives  to  pay  her 
homage.  Thus  marched  she  in  triumph,  through  a 
vapour  of  perfumes,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all 
the  malignant  spirits,  with  most  of  whom  she  had 
formed  a  previous  acquaintance.  She  even  attempted 
to  dethrone  one  of  the  Solimans,  for  the  purpose  of 
usurping  his  place ;  when  a  voice,  proceeding  ftom  the 
abyss  of  death,  proclaimed  :  '  All  is  accomplished  !' 
Instantaneously  the  haughty  forehead  of  the  intrepid 
princess  became  corrugated  with  agony :  she  uttered 
a  tremendous  yell ;  and  fixed,  no  more  to  be  with- 
drawn, her  right  hand  upon  her  heart,  which  was  be- 
come a  receptacle  of  eternal  fire. 

In  this  delirium,  forgetting  all  ambitious  projects, 
and  her  thirst  for  that  knowledge  which  should  ever 
be  hidden  from  mortals,  she  overturned  the  offerings 
of  the  genii ;  and  having  execrated  the  hour  she  was 
begotten,  and  the  womb  that  had  borne  her,  glanced 
off  in  a  rapid  whirl  that  rendered  her  invisible,  and 
continued  to  revolve  without  intermission. 

Almo<<t  at  the  same  instant  the  same  voice  an- 
nounced to  the  caliph,  Nouronihar,  the  four  princes, 
and  the  princess,  the  awful  and  irrevocable  decree. 
Their  hearts  immediately  took  fire,  and  they  at  once 
lost  the  most  precious  gUft  of  Heaven — Hope.  These 
unhappy  beings  recoiled  with  looks  of  the  most  furi- 
ous duitraction.  Vathek  beheld  in  the  eyes  of  Nouro- 
nihar nothing  but  rage  and  vengeance ;  nor  could  she 
discern  aught  in  his  but  aversion  and  despair.  The 
two  princes,  who  were  friends,  and,  till  that  moment, 
had  preserved  their  attachment,  shrunk  back,  gnash- 
ing tneir  teeth  with  mutual  and  unchangeable  hatred. 
Kalilah  and  his  sister  made  reciprocal  ^^stures  of  im- 
precation :  all  testified  their  horror  for  each  other  by 
the  most  ghastly  convulsions  and  screams  that  could 
not  be  smothered.  All  severally  plunged  theinselves 
into  the  accursed  multitude,  there  to  wander  in  an 
eternity  of  unabating  anguish. 


Such  was,  and  such  should  be,  the  punishment  of 
unrestrained  passions  and  atrocious  deeds !  Such  shall 
bo  the  chastisement  of  that  blind  curiosity  which 
would  transgress  those  bounds  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  has  prescribed  to  human  knowledge ;  and  such  ' 
the  dreadful  disappointment  of  that  restless  ambition  - 
which,  aiming  at  discoveries  reserved  for  beings  of  a 
supernatural  order,  perceives  not,  through  its  infa- 
tuated pride,  that  the  condition  of  man  upon  earth  is 
to  be — liumble  and  ignorant. 

Thus  the  Caliph  Vathek,  who,  for  the  sake  of  empty 
pomp  and  forbidden  power,  had  sullied  himself  with  ' 
a  thousand  crimes,  became  a  prey  to  grief  without  j 
end,  and  remorse  without   mitigation;  whilst  the 
humble,  the  despised  Oulchenrouz,  passed  whole  ages 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  and  in  the  pure  happiness  j 
of  childhood.  ' 

Tliere  is  astonishing  force  and  grandeur  in  some 
of  these  conceptions.  The  catastrophe  possesses  a 
sort  of  epic  sublimity,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  vast 
multitude  incessantly  pacing  those  ludls,fh>m  which 
all  hope  has  fled,  is  worthy  the  genius  of  Milton. 
The  numberless  graces  of  description,  the  piquant 
allusions,  the  humour  and  satire,  and  the  wild  yet 
witty  spirit  of  mockery  and  derision  (like  the  genius 
of  Voltaire)  which  is  spread  over  the  work,  we  must 
leave  to  the  reader.  The  romance  altogether  places 
Mr  Beckford  among  the  first  of  our  imaginative 
writers,  independenUy  of  the  surprise  which  it  is 
calculated  to  excite  as  the  work  of  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  who  had  never  been  in  the  countries 
he  describes  with  so  much  animation  and  accuracy. 


RICHABD  CVKBEBLAKDb 

Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  was  antlior 
of  three  novels,  Arundel,  Henry,  and  John  de  Lan- 
casUr.  The  learning,  knowledge  of  society  (in- 
cluding foreign  manners),  and  the  dramatic  talents 
of  this  author,  would  seem  to  have  qualified  him  in 
an  eminent  degree  for  novel  writing ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  His  fame  must  rest  on  his 
comedies  of  The  West  Indian,  The  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
and  The  Jew,  Mr  Cumberland  was  son  of  Mr 
Denison  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Clonfort,  and  after- 
wards of  ELilmore.  He  was  bom  in  1782,  in  the 
Master's  Lodge  of  Trinity  college,  CTambridge,  then 
occupied  by  his  celebrated  matenml  grandfather, 
Dr  Bentley.  He  was  designed  for  the  church ;  but 
in  return  for  some  serrices  rendered  by  his  father, 
the  young  student  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  Blarquis  of  Halifax,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Ireland.  Through  the  influence  of  his  patron,  he 
was  made  crown  agent  for  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia;  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed,  by  Lord 
George  Germain,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  dramatic  performances  of  Cumberland  written 
about  this  time  were  highly  successful,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  all  the  Uterary  and  distingmshed 
society  of  his  day.  The  character  of  him  by  Gold- 
smith in  his  Retaliation,  where  he  is  praised  as 

The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts, 

is  one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  by  one 
author  to  another.  Li  the  year  1780  Cumberland  was 
employed  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  detach  that  country  fVom  the  hostile 
confederacy  against  England.  He  seems  to  have  been 
misled  by  the  Abbe  Hnssey,  chapUin  to*  the  king  of 
Spain ;  and  after  residing  a  twelvemonth  at  Madrid, 
he  was  recalled  and  payinent  of  his  drafts  refused.  A 
sum  of  £5000  was  due  him ;  but  as  Cumberland  had 
failed  in  the  negotiation,  and  had  exceeded  his  com- 
mission through  excess  of  zeal,  the  minister  harshly 
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refused  to  remunerate  him.  Thus  situated,  the  un- 
fortunate dramatist  was  compelled  to  sell  his  pater- 
nsd  estate  and  retire  into  private  life.  He  took  up 
his  abode  at  Tunbridge,  and  there  poured  forth  a 
variety  of  dramas,  essays,  and  other  vorks,  among 
irhich  were  two  epic  poems,  Calvary  and  The  Exo- 
diad,  the  latter  written  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess.  None  of  these  efforts  can 
be  said  to  have  overstepped  the  line  of  mediocrity ; 
for  though  Cumberland  had  erudition,  taste,  and 
accomplishments,  he  wanted,  in  all  but  two  or  three 
of  his  pUiys,  the  vivifying  power  of  genius.  His 
Memoirs  of  his  Own  Life  (for  which  he  obtained 
£500)  are  graphic  and  entertaining,  but  too  many  of 
his  anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries  will  not  bear  a 
rigid  scrutiny.  Mr  Cumberland  died  on  the  7th  of 
May  1811.  His  first  novel,  •Arundel'  (1789),  was 
hurriedly  composed ;  but  the  soene  being  partly  in 
college  and  at  court,  and  treating  of  scenes  and 
characters  in  high-life,  the  author  drew  upon  his 
recollections,  and  painted  vigorously  what  he  had 
felt  and  witnessed.  His  second  work,  *  Henry* 
(1795),  which  he  polished  with  great  care,  to  imi- 
tate the  elaborate  style  of  Fielding,  was  lest  happy  { 
for  in  low -life  Cumberland  was  not  so  much  at 
home,  and  his  portraits  are  grossly  overcharged. 
The  character  of  Ezekiel  Dow,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
is  praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  aa  not  only  an  ex- 
quisite but  a  just  portrait  The  resembUnoe  to 
Fielding's  Parson  Adams  is,  however,  too  marked, 
while  the  Methodistic  traits  introduced  are,  how- 
ever faithful,  less  pleasing  than  the  learned  sim- 
plicity and  bonhomie  of  the  worthy  parson.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  the  author  is  thus  touched  upon 
by  Scott :  *  He  had  a  peculiar  taste  in  love  affairs, 
which  uiduced  him  to  reverse  the  natural  and  usual 
practice  of  courtship,  and  to  throw  upon  the  softer 
sex  the  task  of  wooing,  which  is  more  gracefully,  as 
well  as  naturally,  the  province  of  the  man.'  In 
these  wooing  scenes,  too,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
delicacy  and  propriety:  Oimberland  was  not  here 
a  *  mender  of  hearts.'  The  third  novel  of  our  author 
was  the  work  of  his  advanced  years,  and  is  of  a  veiy 
inferior  description.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add, 
that  the  prose  style  of  Cumberland  in  his  memoirs 
and  ordinary  narratives,  where  humour  is  not  at- 
tempted, is  easy  and  flowing— the  style  of  a  scholar 
and  gentleman. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFT. 

Thomas  Holcropt,  whose  singular  history  and 
dramatic  performances  we  have  already  noticed,  was 
author  of  several  once  popular  novels.  The  first 
was  published  in  1780,  under  the  title  of  Aheyn,  or 
the  Gentleman  Comedian,  This  had,  and  deserved  to 
have,  but  little  success.  His  second,  Anna  St  Ives, 
in  seven  volumes  (1792),  was  well  received,  and 
attracted  attention  from  its  political  bearings  no 
less  than  the  force  of  its  style  and  characters.  The 
principal  characters  are,  as  Hazlitt  remarks,  merely 
the  vehicles  of  certain  general  sentiments,  or  ma- 
chmes,  put  into  action,  as  an  experiment  to  show  how 
these  general  principles  would  operate  in  particular 
situations.  The  same  intention  is  manifested  in  his 
third  novel,  Hugh  Trevor,  the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1794,  and  the  remainder  in  1797.  In 
*Hugh  Trevor/  Holcroil;,  like  Godwin,  depicted  the 
vices  and  distresses  which  he  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  the  existing  institutions  of  society. 
There  are  some  good  sketches,  and  many  eloquent 
and  just  observations  in  the  work,  and  those  who 
have  read  it  in  youth  wUl  rememt«r  the  vivid  im- 
pression that  some  parts  are  calculated  to  convey. 
TbiQ  political  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  author  aie 
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captivating  to  young  minds,  and  were  enforced  bj 
Holcroft  in  the  form  of  well-contrasted  characten, 
lively  dialogue,  and  pointed  satire.  He  was  himnlf 
a  true  believer  in  the  practicability  of  such  a 
Utopian  or  ideal  state  of  society.  The  soog  of 
Graffer  Gray  in  *  Hugh  Trevor,*  which  glances  ironi- 
cally at  the  inhumanity  of  the  rich,  has  a  forcible 
simplicity  and  truth  in  particular  casea,  which  made 
it  a  fkvourite  with  the  public. 

ChJtrQray. 

Ho !  why  dost  thou  shiver  and  shaken 

Oanb>Qray; 
And  wh^  does  thy  nose  look  so  bluef 

*  Tis  the  weather  that's  cold, 

Tis  I'm  grown  veiy  old, 
And  my  doublet  is  not  vety  new, 

WeU-a-day !' 

Then  line  thy  woni  doublet  with  alt. 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
And  warm  thy  old  heart  with  a  glass. 

'  Nay,  but  credit  I've  none. 

And  my  money's  all  gone ; 
Then  say  how  may  that  come  to  umb  t 

WeU-apday  V 

Hie  away  to  the  houae  en  the  hrowp 

GaArOray; 
And  knock  at  the  joUy  priest's  deor« 

'  The  priest  often  preach« 

Against  worldly  nches. 
But  nrer  gives  a  mite  to  the  poor, 

Well-a-dayl' 

The  lawyer  lives  under  the  hill. 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
Warmlv  fenced  both  in  back  and  in  fronl 

'  He  will  fasten  his  locks, 

And  will  threaten  the  stocks 
Should  he  ever  more  find  me  in  wani, 

Well-a-day  I' 

The  squire  has  fat  beeves  and  brown  ala^ 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
And  the  season  will  welcome  you  then. 

'  His  fat  beeves  and  Ms  beer. 

And  his  meny  new  year. 
Are  all  for  the  flush  and  the  fair, 

WeU-a^ay!' 

My  keg  is  but  low,  I  confess. 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
What  then  t  While  it  lasts,  man,  we^  Ihv. 

'  The  poor  man  alone, 

When  he  hears  the  poor  moan. 
Of  his  morsel  a  morsel  will  glve^ 

WcU-aniay  ? 

Holcroft  wrote  another  novel,  Brian  Perim^  hot  H 
is  greatiy  inferior  to  his  former  productions.    Hia 
whole  works,  indeed,  were  eclipsed  by  those   of   < 
Godwin,  and  have  now  fallen  out  of  notioei  I 

i 

BOBEBT  BAOE. 

Another  novelist  of  a  similar  stamp  was  TTnawi 
Baob,  a  Quaker,  who,  like  Holcraft,  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution,  and  infiiwd 
them  into  various  works  of  flctkni.  Bage  waa  bot« 
at  Darley,  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  S9th  df  Febraaiy 
1728.  His  father  was  a  paper»maker,  and  hia  mm 
continued  in  the  same  occupation  through  UfcL  HiB  ' 
manufactory  was  at  Elford,  near  Tamworth,  whcve 
he  realised  a  decent  oompetenoa  Dorinf  thelaa*  ' 
eight  years  of  his  life,  Bam  resided  at  'Aniwetth. 
where  be  died  on  the  1ft  dT  September  1801.  Tlia 
works  of  thia  author  are,  MmaU  Kmmelk,  1791 1 
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Barham  Dmons,  1784;  The  Fair  Syrian,  1787; 
James  Wallace,  1788  ;  Man  as  He  Is,  1792 ;  Herms- 
prmg,  or  Man  as  Be  Is  Not,  1796.  Bage*8  novels 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Holcroft,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  should  have  ad- 
mitted them  into  his  noyellsts'  library,  and  at  the 
same  time  excluded  so  many  superior  works.  *  Bar- 
ham  Downs'  and  'Hermsprong'  are  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  series,  and  contain  some  good  satirical 
portraits,  though  the  plots  of  both  are  crude  and 
defectiye. 

■OFHIA  JkXD  BABBZBT  LEE. 

These  ladies,  authoresses  of  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
a  series  of  striking  and  romantic  fictions,  were  the 
daughters  of  Mr  Lee,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
articled  to  a  solicitor,  but  who  adopted  the  stage  as 
a  profession.    Sophia  was  bom  in  London  in  1750. 
She  was  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  and  the  early  death 
of  her  mother  deyolved  upon  her  the  cares  of  the 
household.     She   secretly  cultivated,  however,   a 
strong  attachment  to  literature.    Her  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author  was  not  made  till  her  thirtieth 
year,  when  she  produced  her  comedy,  The  Chapter 
of  Accidents^  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Hay- 
market  theatre  by  the  elder  Colman,  and  received 
with  great  applause.    The  profits  of  this  piece  were 
devoted  by  Miss  Lee  towuds  establishing  a  semi- 
nary for  young  ladies  at  Bath,  which  was  rendered 
the  more  necessary  by  the  death  of  her  father  in 
1781.     Thither,  accordingly,  the  sisters  repaired, 
and  their  talents  and  prudence  were  rewarded  by 
rapid  and  permanent  success.   In  1784  she  published 
the  first  volume  of  The  Receu,  or  a  Tale  of  Other 
Times;  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  tale,  the  work  having  instantly  become  popu- 
lar.   The  time  selected  by  Miss  Lee  as  the  subject 
of  her  stoxy  was  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her 
production  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  of 
our  historical  romances.    It  is  tinged  with  a  melan- 
choly and  contemplative  spirit;  and  the  same  feeling 
is  displayed  in  her  next  production,  a  tragedy  entitled 
Almeyda,  Queen  of  Grenada,  produced  in  1796.    In 
the  succeeding  year,  Harriet  Lee  published  the  first 
volume  of  *  The  Canterbury  Tales,'  which  ultimately 
extended  to  five  volumes.    Two  only  of  the  stories 
were  the  production  of  Sophia  Lee,  namely.  The 
Young  Lafys  Tale,  or  the  Two  Emifys,  and  The  Clergy- 
mcaCs  Tale.    They  are  characterised  by  great  ten- 
derness and  feeling;  but  the  more  striking  features 
of  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  and  the  great  merit  of 
the  collection,  belong  to  Harriet  Lee.    Kruitzner,  or 
the  German's  Tale,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Byron  when 
he  was  about  fourteen.    '  It  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me,'  be  says,  *  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  con- 
tain the  germ  of  much  that  I  have  since  written.' 
While  residing  at  Pisa  in  1821,  Byron  dramatised 
Miss  Lee's  romantic  story,  and  published  his  version 
of  it  under  the  titie  of  *  Werner,  or  the  Inheritance.' 
The  incidents,  and  much  of  the  language  of  the  pUy, 
are  directir  copied  from  the  novd,  and  the  public 
were  unanimous  in  considering  Harriet  Lee  as  more 
interesting,  passionate,  and  even  more  poetical,  than 
her  illustrious  imitator.    *  The  story ,^  says  one  of 
the  critia  whom  Byron's  play  recalled  to  the  merits 
of  Hanriet  Lee,  *  is  one  of  the  most  powerfhlly  con"" 
oeived,  one  of  ihe  most  picturesque,  and  at  the  same 
time  inslmetive  stories,  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Indeed,  thus  led  as  we  are  to  name  Harriet  Lee, 
we  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
Baying  that  we  have  always  considerra  her  works 
as  st^dtng  upon  tiie  verge  of  the  very  first  rank  of 
exoelleoce ;  that  is  to  say,  as  inferior  to  no  English 
novels  whatever,  excepting  those  of  Fielding,  Sterne, 


Smollett,  Richardson,  Defoe,  Raddiffe,  Godwin, 
Edgeworth,  and  the  author  of  Waverley.  It  would 
not^  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  "  Can- 
terbury Tales"  exhibit  more  of  that  species  of  inven- 
tion which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  never 
common  in  English  literature,  than  any  of  the  works 
even  of  those  first-rate  novelists  we  have  named, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Fielding.  **  Kruitzner, 
or  the  German's  Tale,"  possesses  mystery,  and  yet 
clearness,  as  to  its  structure,  strength  of  characters, 
and,  above  all,  the  most  lively  interest,  blended  with, 
and  subservient  to,  the  most  affecting  of  moral  les- 
sons. The  main  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  it  is 
the  horror  of  an  erring  father,  who,  having  been 
detected  in  vice  by  his  son,  has  dared  to  defend  his 
own  sin,  and  so  to  perplex  the  son's  notions  of  moral 
rectitude,  on  finding  that  the  son,  in  his  turn,  has 
pushed  the  false  principles  thus  instilled  to  the  last 
and  worst  extreme — on  hearing  his  own  sophistries 
flung  in  his  face  by  a  murderer.'*  The  short  and 
spirited  style  of  these  tal^  and  the  frequent  dia- 
logues thev  contain,  impart  to  them  something  of  a 
dramatic  force  aqd  interest,  and  prevent  their  tiring 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  like  too  many  of  the  tiiree- 
volume  novels.  In  1803  Miss  Sophia  Lee  retired 
from  the  duties  of  her  scholastic  establishment) 
having  earned  an  independent  provision  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  Sbortiy  afterwards  she  pub- 
lished The  Life  rf  a  Lover,  a  tale  which  she  had 
written  early  in  l^e,  and  which  is  marked  by  juve* 
nility  of  thought  and  expression,  though  with  her 
usufd  warmth  and  richness  of  description.  In  1807, 
a  comedy  from  her  pen,  called  The  Assignation,  was 
performed  at  Drury  Lane;  but  played  only  once, 
the  audience  conceiving  that  some  of  the  satirical 
portraits  were  aimed  at  popular  individuals.  Miss 
Lee  finally  settied  at  Clifton,  where  she  resided 
twelve  years,  and  died  on  the  1 3th  of  March  1824, 
in  the  arms  of  her  affectionate  and  accomplished 
sister. 

Miss  Harriet  Lee,  besides  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,' 
wrote  two  dramas,  The  New  Peerage,  and  The  Three 
Strangers.  The  plot  of  the  latter  is  chiefiy  taken 
from  ner  German  tale.  The  play  was  brought  out 
at  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  December  1835,  but 
was  barely  tolerated  for  one  night 

[Introduetion  to  the  Canterbury  Tales.'] 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who  think  their  lives 
well  employed  in  collecting  shells ;  there  are  others 
not  less  satisfied  to  spend  theirs  in  classing  butterflies. 
For  my  own  part,  I  always  preferred  animate  to  inant« 
mate  nature ;  and  would  rather  post  to  the  antipodes 
to  mark  a  new  character,  or  develop  a  singular  inci- 
dent, than  become  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  by  en- 
riching museums  with  nondescripts.  From  this  account 
you,  my  gentle  reader,  may,  without  any  extraordi- 
naiy  penetration,  have  discovered  that  1  am  among 
the  eccentric  part  of  mankind,  by  the  courtesy  of  each 
other,  and  themselves,  ycleped  poets— a  title  whicb^ 
howerer  mean  or  contemptible  it  may  sound  to  those 
not  honoured  with  it,  never  yet  was  rejected  by  a 
single  mortal  on  whom  the  suffrage  of  mankind  con- 
ferred it ;  no,  though  the  laurel  l^of  Apollo,  barren 
in  its  nature,  was  twined  by  the  frozen  fingers  of 
Poverty,  and  shed  upon  the  brow  it  crowned  her  chill- 
ing influence.  But  when  did  it  so!  Too  often  des- 
tined to  deprive  its  eraced  owner  of  every  real  good 
by  an  enchantment  which  we  know  not  how  to  define, 
it  comprehends  in  itself  such  a  variety  of  pleasurea 
and  possessions,  that  well  may  one  of  us  ciy — 

Thy  lavish  charter,  taste,  appropriates  all  we  see ! 


•  BIsdnrood'8  Magarine,  vdL  xjj. 
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refused  to  remunerate  him.    Thus  <\- 

fortunate  dramatist  was  compeUed  to 

nal  estate  and  retire  into  private  lit -. 

his  abode  at  Tunbridge,  and  there  i 

yariety  of  dramas,  essays,  and  othor 

which  were  two  epic  poems,  Coli 

diadj  the  latter  written  in  conj\i 

James  Bland  Burgess.    None  oi^  i 

be  said  to  have  overstepped  the  1' 

for  though  Cumberland  had  cpi 

accomplishments,  he  wanted,  in  ii' 

of  his  plays,  the  vivifying  i '  > 

Memoirs  of  his  Own  Life  (! 

£500)  are  graphic  and  entert 

his  anecdotes  of  his  contcnij 

rigid  scrutiny.    Mr  CwuIk  ' ' 

May  1811.    His  first  iiov. ', 

hurriedly  composed ;  but  t  i 
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characters  in  higli-lif»\  . 

recollections,  and  puintr  ' 

felt  and  witnessed,      li 
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other  peculiar!' 
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my  reverie,  I  foond  myself  en  the 

_  beams  of  a  powerless  nm  gilt  the  flae- 

0  and  the  distant  spires  of  CaUna»  which 

^  sureyed.    What  a  new  train  of  images 

«p  in  my  mind,  borne  away  by  micceed- 

BUS  with  no  less  rapidity  t  FVomtbeaMiik 

I  travelled  up  in  five  minutes  te  the  inilez- 

III.  sentencing  the  noble  baifhen  ;  and 

_  _.    them  saved  by  the  eloquence  of  Philippai, 

-w^d  BO  better  seasoning  for  my  mttttott-ehop, 

j.«  ^c<d  the  empty>headed  peer  who  was  stamping 

^  vf  hitle  parlour  in  fhiy  at  the  cook  for  having 

^     -•vnasted  his  pheasant. 

'V  coachman  now  riiowed  his  ruby  face  at  the  dook-, 

8< :  *«mped  into  tiie  stage,  where  were  already  seated 

•»  -yvseengers  of  my  own  eex,  and  one  of'— wouM 

«u!d  say  the  fhirer!    But,  though  troth  may  not 

« ^^ken  at  all  times,  even  upon  paper,  one  now  and 

rxm  may  do  her  Justice.    Half  a  ^anee  discovered 

r»5  the  good  lady  opposite  to  me  had  never  been 

Bcdsome,  and  now  added  the  injnriei  of  time  to  tlie 

^rtrxy  of  nature.    Civil  but  «61d  compliroenta  hav- 

n^  passed,  I  closed  my  eyes  to  expand  my  soul ;  and, 

<rtile  fabricating  a  brief  poetical  history  Of  En^and, 

r*  belp  short  memories,  was  something  astonished  to 

rad  myself  tugged  violently  by  the  sleere ;  and  not 

Vw  so  to  see  the  coach  emp^,  and  hear  an  obstinate 

««iter  insist  upon  it  that  we  were  at  Canterbury,  and 

t^  supper  ready  to  be  put  on  the  table.     It  had 

nowed,  I  found,  for  some  time ;  in  consideration  of 

vhich  mine  host  had  |>rudently  suffered  the  fire  nearly 

to  go  out.    A  dim  candle  was  on  the  table,  without 

muffers,  and  a  bell-string  hanging  over  it,  at  whidi 

tre  pulled,  but  it  had  long  ceased  to  operate  on  that 

■  noisy  convenience.    Alas,  poor  Shenstone!  how  ofUm, 

;  during  these  excursions,  do  I  think  of  thee.  ^  Co!d, 

indeed,  must  have  been  thy  acceptation  la  sodety,  if 

thou  couldst  seriously  say. 

Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  toand. 
Where'er  his  varioas  coarse  has  been. 

Must  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

Had  the  gentle  bard  told  us  that,  in  this  sad  sab- 
stitute  for  home,  despite  of  all  our  impatience  to  be 
gone,  we  must  stay  not  only  till  wind  and  weather, 
but  landlords,  postilions,  and  ostlen  choose  to  permit, 
I  should  have  thought  he  knew  more  of  travelling ; 
and,  stirring  the  fire,  snuffing  the  candles,  reconnoit- 
ring the  company,  and  modifying  mv  own  humour, 
should  at  once  have  tried  to  mi^e  the  best  of  my  situ- 
ation. After  1^1,  he  is  a  wise  man  who  does  at  first 
what  he  must  do  at  Ust ;  and  I  was  just  breakii^  the 
ice  on  finding  that  I  had  nuraed  the  fire  to  the  meral 
8atis£sction,  when  the  coach  from  London  added  thxae 
to  our  party ;  and  common  civility  obliged  thoae  who 
came  first  to  make  way  for  the  yet  more  frosen  tra- 
vellers. We  supped  together:  and  I  waa aoroethi^ 
iorprised  to  find  our  two  ooacnmen  allowed  as  saca 
ample  time  to  ei^'oy  our  little  bowl  of  pundi;  when 
lot  with  dolorous  countenances  thciy  came  to  give  as 
notice  that  the  snow  was  so  heaTjr»  and  already  «o  daep, 
as  to  make  our  proceedins  hy  eiuMir  xotd  dMgSRMi>» 
if  not  utterly  impracticablo. 
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*  If  th»t  te  reallj  ibe  cam,'  cried  I  mentally,  '  let 
us  tee  what  we  muy  hope  from  the  oonftruetion  of  the 
seven  heads  that  conMitute  our  oompany.'  Obeerve, 
gtntlo  reader,  that  1  do  apt  mean  the  oatmud  and 
Tisihle  fonn  of  theee  headf ;  ibr  I  am  not  amon^ 
the  new  race  of  phyaiognomisti  who  exhaust  in- 
Tv&tion  only  to  ally  their  own  apeeiee  to  the  animal 
creation,  and  would  rather  proTe  the  akoll  of  a  man 
rescmUed  aa  an,  than,  'lookinir  within,  find  in  the 
intelibet  a  glorioao  aimilitade  of  the  Deity.  An  ele- 
gant aatbw^  move  justly  conTeyi  my  idea  of  phy- 
siognomy, when  he  says,  that  '  different  sensibilities 
gaUier  into  the  comtenance  and  become  beauty  there, 
as  colours  mount  in  a  tuUp  and  enrich  it.^  It  was 
my  interest  to  be  as  happy  as  I  could,  and  that  can 
Qoly  be  when  wa  look  around  with  a  wish  to  be  pleased : 
nor  oould  I  ever  find  a  way  of  unlocking  the  human 
hearty  bat  by  frankly  iuTitiag  others  to  peep  into  my 
o«n.    And  now  for  my  surrey. 

In  the  chimney-oocner  sat  my  old  gentlewoman,  a 
little  alaimed  at  a  coffin  that  had  popped  irom  the  fire, 
instead  of  a  purse  ergo^  superstition  was  her  weak 
side,  la  sad  oonfonuitv  to  declining  years,  she  had 
put  oci  her  spectacles*  taken  out  her  Imitting,  and  thus 
humbly  retired  from  attention,  which  she  had  long, 
perhaps,  been  hopeless  of  attracting.  Close  by  her 
was  placed  a  young  ladr  £rom  London,  in  the  bloom 
cf  nineteen :  a  cross  on  her  bosom  showed  her  to  be 
a  Cs4holifl^  and  a  peculiar  accent  an  Irishwoman :  her 
iaoe»  eqiecially  her  eyes,  might  be  termed  handsome ; 
0^  those  archness  would  hare  been  the  expression,  h^d 
not  the  absence  of  her  ^  proved  that  their  sense  wss 
turned  inward,  to  contemplate  in  her  heart  some 
chosen  cherish^  image.  Love  and  romance  reigned 
in  every  lineament. 

A  French  abbe  had,  as  is  usual  with  gentlemen  of 
that  country,  edged  himself  into  the  seat  by  the  belle, 
to  whom  he  continually  addressed  himself  with  all 
sorts  of  peHtt  spans,  though  fatigue  was  obvious  in  his 
air ;  and  the  impression  of  aome  ds'ifier  escaped  gave 
a  wild  sharpness  to  every  feature.  *  Thou  nast  com- 
prised,' thought  I,  *  the  knowledge  of  a  whole  life  in 
peihaps  the  last  month :  and, then,  perhaps,  didst  thou 
first  study  the  art  of  thinking,  or  learn  the  misery  of 
feeling  1'  Neither  of  these  seemed,  however,  to  have 
troubled  his  neighbour,  a  portly  Englishman,  who, 
though  with  a  sort  of  surly  good  nature  he  had  given 
up  his  place  at  the  fire,  yet  contrived  to  engross  both 
candles,  by  holding  before  them  a  newspaper,  where 
he  dwelt  upon  the  article  of  stocks,  till  a  bloody  duel 
in  Ireland  induced  communication,  and  enabled  me 
to  discover  that,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  his  air, 
credulity  might  be  rtdtoned  amongst  his  charac- 
teristics. 

The  opposite  comer  of  the  fire  had  been,  by  general 
consent,  given  up  to  one  of  the  London  iravellexs, 
whose  age  and  infirmities  challenged  regard,  while 
his  aspect  awakened  the  most  melting  benevolence. 
Suppose  an  anchorite,  sublimed  by  devotion  and  tem- 
perance from  all  human  frailty,  and  you  will  see  this 
mterrsting  sged  clergyman :  so  pale,  so  pure  was  his 
complexion,  so  slight  his  figure,  though  tall,  that  it 
seemed  as  If  his  soul  was  graidually  divesting  itself  of 
the  covering  of  mortality,  that  when  the  hour  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  body  came,  hardly  should  the  greedy 
Kve  claim  aught  of  a  being  so  ethereal!  'Oh,  what 
ions  of  patience  and  sanctity  oouldst  thou  give,' 
tbou^t  I,  *■  were  it  my  fortune  to  find  the  key  ct  thy 
heart  r 

An  officer  in  the  middle  of  life  occupied  the  next 
•emt.  Martial  and  athletic  in  fais  person,  of  a  coun- 
tenance open  and  sensible,  tanned,  as  it  seemed,  by 
serrese  servios,  his  forehead  only  retained  its  whiteness ; 
T«i  that,  with  assimilating  graceful  manners,  rendered 
hhn  ftry  prepossessing. 

Hut  seven  sensible  people,  for  I  include  myself  In 


that  description,  should  tumble  out  of  two  stage- 
coaches, and  be  thrown  together  so  oddly,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  an  incident;  and  why  not  inake  it  really 
one  t  I  hastily  advanced,  and,  turning  my  bade  to 
the  fire;  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company^^not  on 
my  person,  for  that  was  noway  singular— not,  I  would 
fain  hope,  upon  my  coat,  which  I  had  forgotten  till 
that  moment  was  threadbare:  I  had  rather  of  the 
three  imagine  my  assurance  the  object  of  general  at* 
tention.  However,  no  one  spoke,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  second  my  own  motion. 

'  Sir,'  cried  I  to  the  Englishman,  who,  by  the  time 
he  had  kept  the  paper,  had  certainly  spelt  its  con- 
tents, 'do  you  find  anything  entertaining  in  that 
newspaper !' 

'  No,  sir,'  retuaied  he  most  laconically. 

'  Then  you  might  perhaps  find  something  entertun*' 
ing  out  of  H,'  added  I. 

'Perhaps  I  might,'  retorted  he  in  a  provoking 
accent,  aad  surveying  me  from  top  to  toe.  The  French- 
man laughed--io  did  I — it  is  the  only  way  when  one 
has  bsen  more  witty  than  wise.  I  returned  presentlyt 
however,  to  the  attack. 

'  How  channittgly  might  we  fill  a  long  evening,'  re< 
pumed  I,  with,  as  1  .thought,  a  most  ingratiating  smile, 
*  if  each  of  the  company  would  relate  the  most  re- 
markable, story  he  or  she  ever  knew  or  heard  of  1' 

*  Truly  we  might  make  a  long  evening  that  way,' 
again  retorted  my  torment,  the  Englishman.  *  However, 
if  yon  please,  we  wiU  waive  your  plan,  sir,  till  to-mor- 
row ;  and  then  we  shall  have  the  additional  resort  of 
our  dreams,  if  our  memories  fail  us.'  He  now,  with  a 
n^igisnt  yawn,  rang,  and  ordered  the  chambermaid. 
The  two  mmales  rose  of  course,  and  in  one  moment 
an  overbearing  clown  cut  short  '  the  feast  of  resson 
and  the  flow  of  soul.'  I  forgot  it  snowed,  and  went 
to  bed  in  a  fever  of  rage.  A  charming  tale  ready  for 
the  preu  in  my  travelling  desk — the  harvest  I  might 
make  could  I  prevail  on  each  of  the  company  to  tell 
me  another  I  Beader,  if  you  ever  had  an  empty  purse, 
and  an  unread  performance  of  your  own  burning  in 
your  pocket  and  your  heart*  I  need  not  ask  you  to  pity 
me. 

Fortune,  however,  more  kindly  than  usual,  took  my 
case  into  consideration ;  for  the  morning  showed  me 
a  snow  so  deep,  that  had  Thomas  a  &cket  conde- 
scended to  attend  at  his  own  shrine  to  greet  those  who 
inquired  for  it,  not  a  soul  could  have  got  at  the 
cathedral  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the  complaisant 
archbishop. 

On  entering  the  'breakfast-room,  I  found  mine 
host  had,  at  the  deure  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
company,  already  produced  his  very  small  stock  of 
books,  consisting  of  the  Army  List,  the  Whole  Art  of 
Farriery,  and  a  volume  of  imperiect  magazines;  a 
small  supply  of  mental  food  for  seven  hungry  people. 
Vanity  never  deserts  itself:  I  thought  I  was  greeted 
with  more  than  common  civility ;  and  having  satis- 
fied my  grosser  appetite  with  tea  and  toast,  resumed 
the  idea  of  the  night  before — assuring  the  young  lady 
that  '  I  was  certain,  from  her  fine  eyes,  she  could 
melt  us  with  a  tender  story ;  while  the  sober  matron 
could  improve  us  by  a  wise  one:'  a  circular  bow 
showed  similar  hopes  from  the  gentlemen.  .The  plan 
was  adopted,  and  the  exultation  of  conscious  supe- 
riority flushed  my  cheek. 

SB  JOHN  MOOEB. 

I>R  JoRH  MooRB,  author  of  Zducc,  and  other 
works,  was  bom  at  Stirling  in  the  year  17S9.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  dergymen  of  that  town,  but 
died  in  1737,  leaving  seven  chQdren  to  the  care  of 
his  excellent  widow.  Mrs  Moore  removed  to  Qlas* 
gow,  where  her  relations  resided,  possessed  of  consi- 
derable propertv.    Alter  the  usual  education  at  the 
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I  unirersity  of  Glasgow,  John  was  put  apprentice  to 

.  Mr  Gordon,  a  surgeon  of  extensive  practice,  with 
whom  Smollett  h^  heen  apprenticed  a  few  years 
before.    In  his  nineteenth  year,  Moore  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Argyle's  regiment  abroad,  and  at- 
tended the  military  hospitals  at  Maestriciit  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon's  mate.    From  thence  he  went 
to  Flushing  and  Breda ;  and  on  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  he  accompanied  General  Braddock  to 
England.    Soon  afterwards  he  became  household 
surgeon  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  British  am* 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles.    His  old  master, 
Mr  Gordon,  now  invited  him  to  become  a  partner  in 
his  business  in  Glasgow,  and,  after  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  Moore  accepted  the  invitation.    He 
practised  for  many  years  in  Glasgow  with  great 
success.    In  1772  he  was  induced  to  acoompany  the 
young  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  continent,  where 
they  resided  five  years,  in  France,  Switserland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.    Beturning  in  1778,  Moore  re- 
moved his  family  to  London,  and  commenced  phy- 
sician in  the  metropolis.    In  1779  he  published  A 
View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Gemuxny,  in  two  volumes,  which  was  received 
with  genend  approbation.    In  1781  appeared  his 
View  of  Society  and  Manners    in  Italy;  in   1785 
MedicM  Sketches  {  and  in  1786  his  Zeluco:  Various 
Views  ^  Human  Nature,  taken  from  Life  and  Man- 
ners,  Foreign  and  Domestic,     The  object  of  this 
novel  was  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  gayest  and 
most  prosperous  appearances,  inward   misery  al- 
ways accompanies  vice.  The  hero  of  the  tale  was  the 
only  son  of  a  noble  family  in  Sicily,  spoiled  by 
maternal  indulgence,  and  at  length  rioting  in  every 
prodigality  and  vice.    The  idea  of  such  a  character 
was  probably  suggested  by  Smollett's  Count  Fathom, 
but  Moore  took  a  wider  range  of  character  and  inci- 
dent   He  made  his  hero  accomplished  and  fas- 
cinating, thus  avoiding  the  feeling  of  contempt  with 
which  the  abject  villany  of  Fathom  is  unavoidably 
regarded;  and  he  traced,  step  by  step,  through  a 
succession  of  scenes  and  adventures,  the  progress  of 
depravity,  and  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  passion. 
The  incident  of  the  favourite  sparrow,  which  Zeluco 
squeezed  to  death  when  a  boy,  because  it  did  not 
perform  certain  tricks  which  he  had  taught  it,  lets 
us  at  once  into  the  pampered  selfishness  and  pas- 
sionate cruelty  of  his  disposition.    The  scene  of  the 
novel  is  laid  chiefly  in  Italy  ;  and  the  author's  fami- 
liarity with  foreign  manners  enabled  him  to  impart 
to  his  narrative  numerous  new  and  graphic  sketches. 
Zeluco  also  serves  in  the  Spanish  army;  and  at 
another  time  is  a  slave-owner  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  latter  circumstance  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  condemning  the  system  of  slavery  with 
eloquence  and  humanity,  and  presenting  some  affect- 
ing pictures  of  suffering  and  attachment  in  the 
negro  race.    The  death  of  Hanno,  the  humane  and 
generous  slave,  is  one  of  Moore's  most  masterly 
delineations.  The  various  scenes  and  episodes  in  the 
novel  relieve  the  disagreeable  shades  of  a  character 
constantly  deepening  in  vice ;  for  Zeluco  has  no  re- 
deeming trait  to  link  him  to  our  sympathy  or  for- 
giveness.   Moore  visited  Scotland  in  the  summer  of 
1786,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  genius  and  fortunes 
of  Bums.    It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  precious 
autobiography  of  the  poet,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  powerful  sketches  that  ever  was  written. 
In  their  correspondence  we  see  the  colossal  strength 
and  lofty  mind  of  the  peasant-bard,  even  when 

I  placed  by  the  side  of  the  accomplished  and  learned 
traveller  and  man  of  taste.    In  August  1792,  Dr 

I  Moore  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Paris, 
and  witDcmed  lome  of  the  early  exceiees  of  the 


French  revolution.    Of  this  tour  he  pubUahed 
account,  entitled  A  Journal  During  a  Besidenee  t» 
France,  from  the  beginning  qf  August  to  the  middle  of 
December  1792,  &c.    The  first  Tolnme  of  this  work 
was  published  in  1793,  and  a  second  in  1794«    Ia 
1795  Dr  Moore,  wishing  to  give  a  retroapectiTe 
detail  of  the  drcumstances  which  tended  to  hastett 
the  revolution,  drew  up  a  carefully  digested  narra- 
tive, entitled  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progveaa  of 
the  French  Revchition,  in  two  vcilniDafL    This  ia  » 
valuable  work,  and  it  has  been  pretty  doaely  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  his  animated  and  pic- 
turesque survey  of  the  events  pieoeding  the  careo* 
of  Napoleon.    In  1796  Dr  Moore  produced  a  aeoond 
novel,  Edward:  Various  Views  ^  Human  Natmre, 
taken  from  Life  and  Manners,  chi^y  in  England.    Aa 
Zeluco  was  a  model  of  villany,  Edward  is  a  model  ot 
virtue.    The  work,  altogetbor,  displays  great  know^ 
ledge  of  the  world,  a  lively  rather  than  a  correct 
style,  and  some  amusing  portraits  of  English  cha- 
racter;  among  these,  that  of  Bamet  the  epicnre 
(who  faUs  in  love,  and  marries  a  lady  for  her  akill 
in  dressing  a  dish  of  stewed  caip,  and  who  Is  made 
a  good  husband  chiefly  by  his  wife's  cookeiy  and 
attention  to  his  comforts)  is  undoubtedly  the  beat. 
In  the  following  year  Moore  flimisbed  a  life  of  hia 
friend  Smollett  for  a  collective  edition  of  hia  worka. 
In  1800  appeared  his  last  production,  Mordatmi : 
Sketches  of  Life,  (^racter,  and  Manners,  in   VariomM 
Countries,  including  the  Memoirs  of  a  French  Lad^  of 
Quality.    In  this  novel  our  author,  following  the 
example  of  Richardson  and  Smollett* s  Hmnpluy 
Clinker,  threw  his  narrative  into  the  form  of  letters, 
part  being  dated  from  the  continent,  and  part  from 
England.   A  tone  of  languor  and  insipidity  pervades 
the  story,  and  there  is  little  of  plot  or  incident  to 
keep  alive  attention.    Dr  Moore  died  at  Bichmood 
on  the  2l8t  of  January  1802.    A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  published  in  seven  volumes,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Dr  Robert  An- 
derson.   Of  all  the  writings  of  Dr  Moore,  his  novel 
of  *  Zeluco'  is  the  most  popular.    Mr  Donlop  has 
given  the  preference  to  *  Edward.*    The  latter  may 
boast  of  more  variety  of  character,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  judicious  observation  and  witty  remark, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  the  strong  interest  and  forcible 
painting  of  the  flrst  novel    Unco's  murder  of  hia 
child  in  a  flt  of  frantic  jealousy,  and  the  diacovery 
of  the  circumstance  by  means  of  the  picture,  u  ooo- 
ceived  with  great  originality,  and  baa  a  ttrikiof 
effect    It  is  the  poetry  of  romance.    The  attach-  , 
ment  between  Laura  and  Carlostein  Ss  also  de- 
scribed with  tenderness  and  delicacy,  without  de*  ' 
generating   into   German   sentimentallam  or   im-  , 
morahty..     Of  the  lighter   sketches,    the    aenias 
between  the  two  Scotchmen,  Targe  and  Bochaoan,  i 
are  perhaps  the  best ;  and  their  duel  about  Queea  | 
Mary  is  an  inimitable  piece  of  national  caricatara.  i 
On  English  ground,  I>r  Moore  is  a  carefhl   ol^    ' 
server  of  men  and  manners.     The  oonventtonal 
forms  of  society,  the  smartness  of  dialogue,  the 
oddities  and  humours  of  particular  individuals,  the 
charUtanry  of  quacks  and  pretenders,  are  well  por- 
trayed.   He  faUs  chiefly  in  depth  of  passion  and    > 
situations  of  strong  interest  In  constructing  a  plot,    ' 
he  is  greatly  inferior  to  Smollett  or  Fielding.    Ed- 
ward, like  Tom  Jones,  is  a  foundling;  but  *  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  story  by  the  trite  contrivance  of  recog- 
nising a  lost  child  mm  a  mark  on  the  shoulder,  a 
locket,  and  a  miniature  picture,'  forms  a  humbling 
contrast  to  the  series  of  incidents  and  events,  so 
natural,  dramatic,  and  interesting,  by  which  the 
birth  of  Fielding's  hero  is  established,    lliere  la  no 
great  aiming  at  moral  effect  in  Moore's  novds,  un- 
less it  be  in  depicting  the  wretchedness  of  ^ioe,  and 
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its  tragic  tenniiiAtum  in  the  character  of  Zelaca 
He  waa  an  obserrer  rather  than  an  inventor;  he 
noted  more  than  he  felt     The  aame  powen  of 
obserration  displayed  in  hit  noTels,  and  hii  exteniive 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  rendered  him  an  ad- 
mirable chrooider  of  the  alriking  scenes  of  the 
French  revoltttion.     Nnmerous  as  are  the  works 
since  publidied  on  this  great  erent,  the  journals 
and  remarka  of  Dr  Moore  may  atill  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  instruction.  It  may  here  be  mentioned, 
i  that  the  distinguished  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  at 
I  Corunna,  waa  the  eldest  ton  of  the  novelitt 
j 

IJHapuUandDud  bOwun  the  Two  Scokh  ServanU  in 

Italy.'] 

[Prcm  *  Zeloeo.*] 

[DmuMtti  Taige,  a  hot  Highlander,  who  had  been  out  In  the 
Forty-Five,  and  Gerage  Buchanan,  bom  and  educated  among 
the  Whigs  of  the  weet  of  Scotland,  both  eerving-men  In  Italy, 
meet  and  dine  together  during  the  absence  of  their  maiterB. 
After  dinner,  and  the  bottle  having  circulated  fkeely,  they  die- 
agree  as  to  politica.  Targe  being  a  keen  Jacobite,  and  tlM  othar 
a  stanch  Whig.] 

Buchanan  filled  a  bumper,  and  gave,  for  the  toast, 
'  The  Land  of  Cakes  1' 

This  immediately  dispersed  the  cloud  which  began 
to  gather  on  the  other's  brow. 

Tarse  drank  the  toast  with  enthusiasm,  saying, '  May 
the  Almighty  pour  his  blessings  on  every  hill  and 
Talley  in  it  I  that  is  the  worst  wish,  Mr  Buchanan, 
that  I  shall  ever  wish  to  th^t  land.' 

'  It  would  delight  your  heart  to  behold  the  flourish- 
ing condition  it  is  now  in/  replied  Buchanan ;  '  it 
was  fast  improTins  when  I  left  it,  and  I  hAve  been 
credibly  informed  smce  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  garden.' 

'  I  am  Teiy  happy  to  hear  it,'  said  Targe. 

'  Indeed,'  added  Buchanan, '  it  has  b^n  in  a  state 
of  rapid  improvement  ever  since  the  Union.' 

'  Confound  the  Union  I'  cried  Targe ; '  it  would  have 
improved  much  faster  vrithout  it.' 

'  I  am  not  quite  elear  on  that  point,  Mr  Targe,' 
said  Buchanan. 

*  Depend  upon  it,'  replied  Targe,  '  the  Union  was 
the  wont  treaty  that  Scotland  ever  made.' 

'  I  shall  admit,'  said  Buchanan,  '  that  she  might 
hAve  made  •  better ;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  our  eountiy 
reaps  some  advantage  from  it.' 

*  All  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  England.' 

*  What  do  you  think,  Mr  Targe,'  said  Budianan, 
*of  the  increase  of  trade  since  Uie  Union,  and  the 
riches  which  have  flowed  into  the  Lowlands  of  Scot* 
land  from  that  quarter  t' 

'  Think,'  cried  Tar^;  *whT,  I  think  they  hare  done 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.' 

'  How  so,  my  good  friend  f  said  Buchanan. 

'  By  spreading  luxury  among  the  inhabitants,  the 
never-failing  £Drerunner  of  effeminacy  of  manners. 
Why,  I  was  assured,'  continued  Taige,  '  by  Sergeant 
Lewis  Macneil,  a  Highland  gentleman  in  the  Prussian 
service,  that  the  Lowlanders,  in  some  parte  of  Scot- 
land, are  now  venr  little  better  than  so  many  English.' 

'  0  fie  I'  cried  Buchanan ;  '  things  are  not  come  to 
that  pass  as  yet,  Mr  Taige :  your  friend,  the  sergeant, 
assuredly  exaggerates.' 

'I  hope  he  d^es,'  replied  Targe ;  'but  you  must  ac- 
knowledge,' continued  he,  *  that  b^  the  Union  Scot- 
land has  lost  her  existence  as  an  mdependent  state ; 
her  name  is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  En^^land  I  Onlv 
read  the  English  newspapers ;  they  mention  England, 
as  if  it  were  the  name  of  the  whole  island.  They  talk 
of  the  English  anny,  the  English  fleet,  the  English 
everything.  They  never  mention  Scotland,  except 
when  one  of  our  coimtiymen  happens  to  get  an  office 
under  government;  we  are  then  told,  with  some  stale 


gibe,  that  the  person  is  a  Scotchman :  or,  which  hap- 
pens still  more  rarely,  when  any  of  them  are  con- 
demned to  die  at  Tyburn,  particular  care  is  taken  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  criminal  is  originally  from 
Scotland  I  But  if  fifty  Englishmen  get  places,  or  are 
hanged,  in  one  year,  no  remarks  are  made.' 

*  No,'  said  Buchanan ;  '  in  that  case  it  is  passed  over 
as  a  thing  of  course.' 

The  conversation  then  taking  another  turn,  Targe, 
who  was  a  great  genealogist,  descanted  on  the  anti- 
quity of  certain  gentlemen's  families  in  the  Highlands ; 
which,  he  asserted,  were  far  more  honourable  than 
most  of  the  noble  families  either  in  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land. '  Is  it  not  shameful,'  added  he,  *  that  a  parcel 
of  mushroom  lords,  mere  sprouts  from  the  dunghills 
of  law  or  commerce,  the  grandsons  of  grocers  and 
attorneys,  should  take  the  pass  of  gentlemen  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Europe  f* 

'  Why,  as  for  that  matter,'  replied  Buchanan, '  pro- 
vided the  grandsons  of  grocers  or  attorneys  are  de- 
serving citizens,  I  do  not  perceive  why  they  should  be 
excluded  from  the  king's  favour  more  than  other 
men.' 

*But  some  of  them  never  drew  a  sword  in  defence 
of  either  their  king  or  country,'  rejoined  Targe. 

*  Assuredly,'  said  Buchanan,  *  men  may  deserve 
honour  and  pre-eminence  by  other  means  than  by 
drawing  their  swords.  I  could  name  a  man  who  was 
no  soldier,  and  yet  did  more  honour  to  his  country 
than  all  the  soldiers,  or  lords,  or  lairds  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.' 

'  Who  was  her  said  Ta^. 
'  The  man  whose  name  f  have  the  honour  to  bear,' 
replied  the  other ;  *  the  great  Oeom  Buchanan.' 

*  Who  I  Buchanan  the  historian  i'  cried  Targe. 

'  Ay,  the  very  same  1'  replied  Buchanan  in  a  loud 
voice,  being  now  a  little  heated  with  wine  and  ele* 
vated  with  vanity  on  account  of  his  name.  *  Whv, 
sir,'  continued  he,  *Oeoige  Buchanan  was  not  only 
the  most  learned  man,  but  also  the  best  poet  of  his 
time.' 

'  Perhaps  he  might,'  said  Targe  coldly. 

'  Perhaps  I'  repeated  Buchanan  ;  'there  is  no  dubi- 
tation  in  the  case.  Do  you  remember  his  description 
of  his  own  countrv  and  countrymen  I' 

'  I  cannot  say  I  do,'  replied  Targe. 

'  Then  I  will  give  you  a  sample  of  his  versification,' 
said  Buchanan,  who  immediately  repeated,  with  an 
enthusiastic  emphasis,  the  following  lines  from  Bucha- 
nan's Epithalamium  on  the  Mamage  of  Francis  the 
Dauphin  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  :-^ 

nia  phazvtratis  eit  propria  gloria  Scotls, 

Cingere  venatu  aaltus,  superare  natando 

Flumina,  ferre  famem,  oontemnere  frigora  at  cstos, 

Keo  foasa  et  murla  patriam,  aed  marte  tuerl, 

Et  spreta  incolumcm  vita  defendeie  famam; 

PolUoiti  aervare  fldem,  nBOtnmque  vererl 

If  amen  amidtije,  moree,  nan  mnnos  amara 

Artibus  hie,  totum  ftneuierunt  com  bella  par  orbcm, 

MoUaqne  non  legae  teUns  mutant  avitas 

Bxtemo  ■nbjeotaiugo,  gens  nna  vetostis 

Sedibiia  antiqna  tub  Ubertate  reeedit. 

Subetltit  hie  Oothl  f  oror,  hie  gravis  Impeiaa  haslt 

fiaxonis,  hie  Cimber  miperato  Saxoiia,  et  sort 

Ferdomito,  Neuster  Cimbro. 

*  I  cannot  recollect  any  more.' 

'  You  have  recollected  too  much  for  me,'  nid  Targe; 
*  for  although  I  was  several  years  at  an  academy  in 
the  Highlands,  yet  I  must  confess  I  am  no  great 
Latin  scholar.' 

'  But  the  great  Buchanan,'  said  the  other,  *  was  the 
best  Latin  scholar  in  Europe ;  he  wrote  that  language 
as  well  as  Livy  or  Horace.' 

'  I  shall  not  dispute  it,'  said  Targe. 

'  And  was,  over  and  above,  a  man  of  the  first-rate 
genius  I'  continued  Buchanan  with  exultation. 
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'  WeU»  well ;  «11  thai  may  be/  replied  Targe  a 
little  peeviahly  ;<  but  let  me  tell  fou  one  thing,  Mr 
Buchanan,  if  he  could  have  swoplt*  one-half  of  hia 
geniua  for  a  little  more  honesty,  he  would  hare  made 
an  advantageous  exchange,  although  he  had  thrown 
all  his  Latin  into  the  ba^in.' 

*  In  what  did  he  ever  show  any  want  of  honesty!' 
said  Buchanan. 

*  In  calumniating  and  endeavourii^  to  bla^i^en  the 
reputation  of  his  rightful  sovereign,  Maiy  Queen  of 
Scots,'  replied  Targe,  *  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
pli^ed  princess  tl^t  ever  sat  on  a  throne.' 

'  I  hare  nothing  to  say  either  against  her  beauty 
or  her  accompli^jnents,'  resumed  Buchanan;  'but 
surely,  Mr  Targe,  you  must  acknowledge  that  she  was 
a V 

*  Have  a  care  what  you  say,  sir !'  interrupted  Taige ; 
*  I'll  permit  no  man  that  ever  wore  breeches  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  that  unfortunate  queen !' 

'  No  man  that  ever  wore  either  breeches  or  a  phi- 
labeff,'  replied  Buchanan,  *  shall  prevent  me  urom 
speaking  Uie  truth  when  I  see  occasion !' 

*  SpeiUE  as  much  truth  as  you  please,'  sir,*  rejoined 
Targe ;  '  but  I  declare  that  no  man  shall  oJumniate 
the  memory  of  that  beautiful  and  unfortunate  prin- 
cess in  my  presenoe  while  I  can  wield  a  claymore.'' 

'  If  you  should  wield  fifty  clajrmores,  you  cannot 
deny  that  she  was  a  Papist  f  said  Buchanan. 

*  Well,  sir,'  cried  Targe,  'what  then!  She  was, 
like  other  people,  of  the  religion  in  which  she  was 
bred.' 

'  I  do  not  know  where  you  may  hare  been  bred,  Mr 
Targe,'  said  Buchanan ;  '  for  aught  I  knaw,  you  may 
be  an  adherent  to  the  worship  of  the  scarlet  lady 
yourself.  Unlets  that  is  the  case,  you  ought  not  to 
interest  yourself  in  the  reputation  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.' 

'  I  fear  you  are  too  nearly  related  to  the  false  slan- 
derer whose pame  you  bear!'  said  Tajge. 

*  I  glory  m  the  name ;  and  shoula  think  myself 
greatly  obliged  to  any  man  who  could  prove  my  rela- 
tion to  the  great  Oeorge  Buchanan  )^  cried  the  other. 

'  He  was  nothing  but  a  disloyal  calumniator,'  cried 
Targe ;  *  who  attempted  to  support  falsehoods  by  for- 
geries, which,  I  thank  Heaven,  are  now  fully  de- 
tected !' 

*  You  ave  thankful  for  a  very  small  mercy/  resumed 
BnobaQan ;  *  but  since  you  provoke  me  to  it,  I  will 
tell  you,  in  |^ain  English,  that  your  bonny  Queen 
Mary  wbs  thoatnunpet  ef  BothweU  and  the  murderer 
of  her  husband  t' 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  last  sentence,  than 
Targe  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger,  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated with  difficulty  by  Mr  N — '^'s  groom,  who  was 
in  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  had  heard  the  alter- 
cation. 

*  I  insist  on  your  giving  me  satidhction,  or  retracting 
what  you  have  said  against  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Scotland!'  cried  Taige. 

*Aa  for  retraotinir  what  I  have  said,*  replied  Bucha- 
nan, *  that  is  no  habit  of  mine  $  but,  with  regard  to 
fiving  you  satisfution,  I  am  ready  for  that  to  the 
eat  of  my  ability ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  though  I 
am  net  a  Highlaadman,  I  am  a  Scotchman  as  well 
as  yourself,  and  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
claymore;  so  name  your  hoar,  and  I  will  meet  you  to- 
morrow morning.' 

'  Why  not  directly!'  cried  Taign ; '  thera  is  nobody 
in  the  garden  to  intermpt  us.' 

*  I  should  have  chosen  to  hare  settled  some  things 
first ;  but  since  you  are  in  such  a  hnny,  I  will  not 
baulk  you*  I  will  step  home  for  my  sword  and  be 
with  you  directly,'  said  Buchanan. 

*  To  swop  ii  an  old  BngUsb  word  still  used  in  Beotland, 
iCgnSfjlof  to  eaolMasa 


The  g^noont  inteifMod,  and  endasrottivd  toj 
the  two  ennged  Scots,  but  without  sooeefls.  ^ 
soon  arrived  with  his  sword,  oad  tli«y  nstirad  &■  » 
pritate  spot  in  the  garden.  The  |9ooi»  aezt  tried ', 
penuade  them  to  decide  their  diflKocnee  bgrfisir  ben; 
This  was  rejected  by  both  the  ehaapMoa  as  a  iMds 
of  fighting  unbecoming  gesitlenMii.  The  gnam  av 
sorted  that  the  bert  genthnnen  in  England  ■oaaecii&ei 
fought  in  that  manner,  and  gare,  as  na  inwtiarf. » 
boxing  matdi,  of  wiiich  he  himoelf  hmd  bem  a  ▼::• 
ness,  between  Lord  G.'s  gendemaa  and  m  g^utkma^ 
fanner  at  York  caces  about  the  price  of  n  msR. 

'  But  our  quarrel,'  said  Taxge,  *u  stbouft  the  Ro- 
tation of  a  queen.' 

'  That,  for  certain,'  replied  the  groom,  *  maks  % 
diflerenoe.' 

Buchanan  unsheathed  hie  swonL 

.'  Are  you  ready,  sir  f  cried  Twt^ 

*  That  I  am.  Come  on,  sir,'  said  Buduuma ;  'asA 
the  Lord  be  with  the  righteous.' 

'  Amen  1'  cried  Targe ;  and  the  conflict  b^aa. 

Both  the  eombataats  understood  the  weapon  thev 
fought  with ;  and  each  parried  hia  adTenaity't  blom 
with  such  dexterity,  that  no  blood  was  abed  for  mmm 
time*  At  length  Targe,  making  a  feint  at  Btteknasa't 
head,  gave  him  suddenly  a  severe  wound  in  tliethi|i. 

'  I  hope  you  are  now  sensible  of  your  error  !*  s&s4 
Targe,  dropping  hii  point. 

'  I  am  01  the  same  opinion  I  was  t'  cried  Badaaaaa : 
*  so  keep  your  guard.'  So  shying,  he  advanced  rat^f 
briskly  than  ever  upon  Targe,  who,  after  warding  cf 
several  strokes,  wounded  his  aotagoaist  a  aecond  time. 
Buchanan,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  rriia- 
qiilsh  the  cesnbat.  But  this  eeeond  wound  being  in 
^e  Ibi^head,  and  the  blood  flowing  with  pvoAeiea 
into  hii  eyes,  he  conld  no  longer  see  diatiiictly,  bat 
wns  obliged  to  flourish  his  sword  at  random,  without 
being  able  to  perceive  the  movements  of  Ms  ad  vemrr, 
who,  closing  with  him,  became  master  of  hia  sword, 
and  with  me  same  eflbrt  threw  him  to  tlie  grmmd ; 
and,  standing  over  him,  he  said,  '  This  may  conTiucc 
you,  Mr  Budianan,  that  youn  is  not  the  righteoa* 
cause!  You  are  in  my  power ;  but  I  will  act  as  the 
queen  whose  character  I  defend  would  order  were  lihe 
alive.  I  hope  you  will  live  to  repent  of  Uie  injustice 
you  have  done  to  that  amiable  and  unfortunate  prxn* 
cesB.'  He  then  assisted  Buchanan  to  rise.  Buchanan 
made  no  immediate  answer :  but  when  he  saw  Taz«v 
assisting  the  groom  to  stop  the  blood  iriuch  flown! 
from  his  wounds,  he  said,  '  I  must  acknowledge,  3ir 
Taige,  that  you  behave  like  a  gentleman.' 

After  the  bleeding  was  in  some  degree  diminished 
by  the  dry  lint  which  the  gioom,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent farrier,  applied  to  the  wounds,  they  assisted  him 
to  his  chamber,  and  then  the  groom  rode  away  to 

infMrm  Mr  N of  what  had  happened.     But'  the 

wound  becoming  more  painful,  Targe  proposed  sendiiv: 
for  a  surgeon.  Buchanan  then  said  that  the  8urgoon*s 
mate  belonging  to  one  of  the  ships  of  the  fo-itiih 
squadron  then  in  the  bay  was,  he  believed,  on  shore, 
and  as  he  was  a  Scotchman,  he  would  like  to  eroplot 
him  rather  than  a  foreigner.     Having  mentioned 

where  he  lodged,  one  of  Mr  N ^'s  footmen  went 

immediately  ror  him.  He  returned  soon  after,  saying 
that  the  surgeon's  mate  was  not  at  his  lodging/  nor 
expected  for  some  hours.  '  But  I  will  go  and  brii^ 
the  Frendi  surgeon,'  continued  the  footman. 

*  I  thank  you,  Mr  Thomas,'  said  Buchanan ;  *  but  I 
will  have  patience  till  my  own  countryman  returns.* 

'  He  may  not  return  for  a  long  time,*  said  Thonui^ 
'  You  had  best  let  me  run  for  the  French  sui^gcon, 
who,  they  say,  has  a  great  deal  of  skill.' 

'  I  am  obliged  to  vou,  Mr  Thomas,'  added  Buchanan ; 
'  but  neither  Frenchman  nor  Spanishman  shall  dress 
my  wounds  when  a  Scottishman  is  to  be  found  ibr 
love  or  money.' 
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'  Th«7  MC  to  1m  ftmnd,  Cn  di*  ons  or  tbe  other,  w 
I  un  cndibt]'  iDftnmed,  in  mmt  partt  of  ths  world,' 
■sid  ThotiMi. 

'  Ai  mj  oountiTmai,'  replied  Buehuun,  '  ue  dii- 
tiugauhed  for  lettiog  ilip  no  nnoni  of  impnTnaent, 
it  would  he  nry  itoKngv  if  ntmaj  of  tlieni  did  not  lus 
that  of  ti»™Uing,  Mr  ThomM.' 

'  It  mtald  be  TSry  itnnge  indeed,  I  own  it,'  nid 
the  footmui. 

'  But  >ic  joa  ccitun  of  thii  joang  niui'i  ikill  in 
'  his  butinoi  vban  he  doea  cornel'  add  Taige. 

'  !  confew  I  haTe  had  no  opportuoit^.to  Know  taj- 
thing  of  hia  ikiU,'  >an>a«d  BuohuiBn ;  '  hnt  I  know, 
for  certain,  tlimt  he  ii  iprung  from  rei;  napectaUc 
'  people.  Hii  fiUber  ii  ft  miouter  of  the  geapel,  and 
I  it  ii  not  likely  th&t  hii  fsther'a  eon  will  be  deficient 
in  the  profeuion  to  which  he  «u  bied.' 

'  It  would  be  atill  len  like!;  bkd  the  ion  been  bred 
to  prekcluDg  I '  uid  Tvge. 

*Thmt  ii  true,'  replied  Buchuikn  ;  *  but  I  hare  at 
doubt  of  the  ^eung  mui'a  (kill :  he  leenu  to  be  *  mj 
douce*  Ud.  It  will  be  ui  rneauncemeBt  to  him  to 
see  th&C  I  pnfet  him  to  uioCher,  and  kbo  a  oomfoit  to 
me  to  be  atModed  bj  la;  countrTraao.' 

*  Couutr^mvi  or  not  cDuntrrQun/  said  Thomai, 
'  he  will  e^iecC  to  be  pkid  for  hi*  trouble  aa  well  M 
another.' 

'  Aaeuredl},'  aud  Buchanan ;  '  but  it  waa  alwaya  a 
maiim  with  me,  and  ahali  be  to  mj  djiag  iity,  (hat 
we  ahould  gi*eaai  own  6eb-giita  to  oorown  *ea-iDVw«.' 

'  Since  you  aie  so  fond  of  jaai  own  «oa  mewa,'  laid 
Tbomaa, '  I  am  nupriaed  jou  wen  ao  eager  to  deetnj 
Mr  Targe  then.' 

'  That  proceeded  from  a  difference  in  politioa,  Mr 
Thomai,'  replied  Buchanan,  '  in  which  the  beet  of 
fiiend)  an  apt  to  hare  a  tnirandenttiiding ;  b«t 
'  thouf  h  I  am  a  Wlii^  and  he  t>  a  Tor;,  I  hc^  ws  an 
both  honest  men ;  and  a*  he  befaared  geoenujl;  wIwd 
m;  life  was  in  bia  power,  I  hare  no  acruple  in  laving 
that  1  am  lorr;  for  baring  spoken  dioeapecUuliy  M 
ujpenOD,  dead  or  aliie,  for  whom  hehaa  aneMeem.' 

'Marj  (JuseD  of  Scota  acquired  the  eataem  of  her 
terj  eoemiea,'  reeumed  Targe.  '  The  eleeani 
engaging  sweetnea*  of  her  manners  were  urei 
to  erezj  heart  that  WM  not  steeled  b;  prejudice  or 
jealouaj.' 

'  She  ii  now  in  the  handa  of  a  Jud^,'  laid  Dudianan, 
'  who  can  neither  be  aeduced  by  fur  appcaaacc^  nor 
imposed  on  bj  forgeriea  and  (nud.' 

'  She  ia  ao,  Mr  Buchanan,'  replied  Targe ;  '  and  her 
,  rival  andaccuseraare  inthe  hudiof  the  same  Jodfo.' 

'We  had  boM  leave  them  all  to  Uia  joitice  and 
mercj  then,  and  aa;  no  more  on  the  aubject,'  added 
Buchanan ;' for  if  Queen  Mar;'!  condoct  on  earth  wm 
what  JOU  believe  it  Wfi,  the  will  receive  her  reward 
in  heaven,  when  her  actioni  and  lufferings  an  re- 

'  One  thing  more  I  will  aay,'  rejoined  Taige,  '  and 
that  ia  ool;  to  ask  of  joa  whether  it  is  ^b^le  thM 
a  woman,  whose  conscience  was  loaded  with  the  orinm 
imputed  to  her,  could  hate  closed  tiia  varied  acene  of 
Ler  life,  and  have  met  death  with  luch  aereoe  and 
di^ified  courage  as  Mar;  did  I' 

'  I  alvraji  admired  that  laat  awful  scene,'  replied 
Buchanan,  who  wai  melted  by  the  recollection  of 
tiaij'i  behaviour  on  the  aeaffbld ;  *  and  I  will  &eel; 
acknowledge  that  tbe  moat  innooent  person  that  ever 
.  lived,  or  the  greatest  hero  recorded  in  hiatonr,  could 
i  not  face  death  with  gieatercompoeure  than  tbequeen 
I  of  Scotland :  i\e  aupported  the  d^nit;  of  a  queen 
I   while  she  displaced  (be  meekness  of  a  Christian.' 

'  I  am  eiceedmglv  aonj,  mj  dear  &ieiid,  for  tbe 
.  miniudenitandiiig  that  happeiied  between  oil'  aaid 
I  Targe  afiectionately,  and  holding  forth  bis  band  in 

Scottidi  eipnadOB,  maulBifeBUeaiid  wsO^dlvossiL 
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token  of  recoBciliation :  *  and  I  am  now  willing  to 
believe  that  your  fKend,  Mr  George  Buchanan,  waa  a 
verr  great  poet,  and  undsratood  Latin  aa  well  as  anv 
man  alive  I '  Here  the  two  frieods  shook  handa  witb 
the  utmost  cordiality. 


Hub  Ihcbbuji,  the  dramatist,  sttiined  deserved 
celebrity  by  her  novds,  A  SimpU  Slory,  in  four 
vohimes,  published  in  1T9I ;  and  Ifature  and  Art,  \ 
two  volumes,  1796.  Aa  thia  lad;  aflbcted  piainneM  | 
and  precision  in  i^le,  and  aimed  at  drawing  akctches  j 
ftom  nature,  she  probabl;  designated  her  first  novd  j 
impU,  without  dulj  conddering  that  the  plot  ia  in-  I 
Iricate  and  involved,  and  that  some  of  her  character* 


(as  Lord  ind  Ladj  Elmwood)  belong  to  the  tanks 
of  the  aristocracjr.  There  are  man;  striking  and 
passionate  scenes  in  tbe  novel,  and  notwitbstanding 
the  disadvantage  attending  a  double  plot,  tbe  in- 
terest is  well  sustained.  Tbe  authoreu  s  knowledge 
of  dramatic  rnles  andeflMma;lie  seen  in  the  skilful 
grouping  of  her  personages,  and  in  the  liveliness  of 
the  diskigue.  Her  second  work  is  much  simpler 
and  coarser  in  texture.  Us  object  ma;  he  gathered 
from  the  concluding  maxim — '  Let  the  poor  no  more 
be  their  own  persecntors — no  looger  par  homage  to 
weilth — inatantmsously  tbe  wh^  idolalnus  wor- 
ship i|ill  cease — the  idol  will  be  broken.'  Mn  Inch- 
bald  illasbated  this  b;  her  own  prtctioeijretbirof 
faer  readers  can  fe«l  anght  but  mortiflcatian  and  dis- 
appointment at  tbe  dawwaiKiif  of  the  tale,  wherein 
the  pure  and  noble-minded  Henr;,  after  tbe  rich 
promise  of  his  youth  and  his  inteUectoal  culture, 
flnally  settles  down  with  his  fattier  to  '  cheerflU 
labour  in  fishing,  or  the  tending  of  a  garden,  the 
produce  of  which  the;  carry  to  the  next  market- 
towo  ?'  The  following  brief  allusion  to  the  miseries 
of  low  Iiondon  aervico  leminda  ns  of  tbe  vividness 
sod  stem  patho*  of  Dickens : — 'In  romances,  and 
in  some  plays,  there  are  scenes  of  dark  and  nu- 
wholesome  mines,  wherein  tbe  labourer  works 
during  the  brightest  da;  by  tbe  aid  of  artid- 
cial  light  Then  are,  in  London,  klCclieni  equally 
dismal,  though  not  quite  so  much  expiised  to  damp 
and  noxious  vapours.  In  one  of  thew  nnder  ground, 
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hidden  from  the  cheerful  light  of  the  son,  poor 
Agnes  waa  doomed  to  toil  from  morning  till  night, 
subjected  to  the  command  of  a  dissatisfl^  mistress, 
who,  not  estimating  as  she  ought  the  misery 
incurred  by  serving  her,  constantly  threatened  her 
servants  with  a  dismission,  at  which  the  unthink- 
ing wretches  would  tremble  merely  from  the  sound 
of  the  words ;  for  to  have  reflected — to  have  con- 
sidered what  their  purport  was — ^to  be  released 
from  a  dungeon,  relieved  from  continual  upbrald- 
ings  and  vile  drudgery,  must  have  been  a  subject 
of  rejoicing;  and  yet,  because  these  good  tidings 
were  delivered  as  a  menace,  custom  had  made  the 
hearer  fearful  of  the  consequence.  So,  death  being 
described  to  children  as  a  disaster,  even  poverty 
and  shame  wiU  start  from  it  with  affright ;  whereas, 
had  it  been  pictured  with  its  benign  aspect,  It  would 
have  been  feared  but  by  few,  and  many,  many 
would  welcome  it  with  gladness.' 

CHABLOTTE  SMITH. 

The  novels  of  Mbs  Charlottb  Smith  were  of  a 
more  romantic  cast  than  those  of  Miss  Bumey :  th^ 
aimed  more  at  delineating  affections  than  manners, 
and  ttiey  all  evinced  superior  merit  The  first, 
EmmeUne^  published  in  1786,  had  an  extensive  sale. 
EiJulmde  (1789),  and  CeleHina  (1791),  were  also  re- 
ceived with  favour  and  approbation.  Her  best  is 
the  Old  English  Manor-Houu,  in  which  her  descrip- 
tive powers  are  found  united  to  an  interesting  plot 
and  well-sustained  dramatis  persona.  The  haste 
with  which  this  lady  produced  her  works,  and  her 
unfortunate  domestic  circumstances,  led  her  often 
to  be  defective  in  arrangement  and  exaggerated  in 
style  and  colouring.  She  took  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  caricaturing  lawyers,  having  herself  suffered 
deeply  from  the  'law's  debiy ;'  and  as  her  husband 
had  ruined  himself  and  family  by  foolish  schemes 
and  projects,  she  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  him  in 
the  projector  who  hoped  to  make  a  fortune  by 
manuring  his  estate  with  old  wigs!  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  *  in  acknowledgment  of  many  pleasant  hours 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  Mrs  SmiUi's  works,'  in- 
cluded her  in  his  British  Kovelists,  and  prefixed  an 
interesting  criticism  and  memoir.  He  alludes  to 
her  defective  narratives  or  plots,  but  considers  her 
characters  to  be  conceived  with  truth  and  force, 
though  none  bear  the  stamp  of  actual  novelty.  He 
adds,  *she  is  uniformly  happy  in  supplying  them 
with  language  fitted  to  their  station  in  life;  nor 
are  there  many  dialogues  to  be  found  which  are  at 
once  so  entertaining,  and  approach  so  nearly  to  truth 
and  reality.' 

▲HNEADCUVIB. 

Mbs  Ann  Radcliffe  (who  may  be  denominated 
the  Salvator  Bosa  of  British  novdists)  was  born  in 
London,  of  respectable  parents,  on  the  9th  of  July 
1764.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ward.  In  her  twenty- 
third  year  she  married  Mr  William  Radcliffe,  a 
student  of  law,  but  who  afterwards  became  the  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  of  a  weekly  paper,  tlie  English 
Chronicle.  Two  years  after  her  marriage,  in  1789, 
Mrs  Radcliffe  published  her  first  novel,  T/ie  Castles 
o/Athlin  and  hunbayne,  the  scene  of  which  she  laid 
in  Scotland  during  the  remote  and  warlike  times  of 
the  feudal  barons.  This  work  gave  but  little  in- 
dication of  the  power  and  fascination  which  the 
authoress  afterwards  evinced.  She  had  made  no 
attempt  to  portray  national  manners  or  historiciU 
evenU  (in  which,  indeed,  she  never  excelled),  and 
the  plot  was  wild  and  unnatural  Her  next  effort, 
made  in  the  following  year,  was  more  successful. 


The  Sicilian  Momance  attracted   attentioii   by  its 
romantic  and  numerous  adventures,  and  tlie  copious 
descriptions  of  scenery  it  contained.    These  were 
depicted  with  the  glow  and  richness  of  a  poetical 
fancy.    'Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett^  and  even 
Walpole,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  though  writing 
upon  an  imaginative  subject  are  decidedly  prase 
authors.    Mrs  Radcliffe  has  a  title  to  be  ooosidered 
as  the  first  poetess  of  romantic  fiction ;  that  ia,  if 
actual  rhytlun  shall  not  be  deemed  "M*»"t'»'  to 
poetry.'  *    Actual  rhythm  was  also  at  the  coDDmaod 
of  the  accomplished  authoress.  She  haa  interspersed 
various  copies  of  verses  throughout  her  woru,  bat 
they  are  less  truly  poetical  than  her  proee.    They 
have  great  sameness  of  style  and  diction,  and  are 
often  tedious,  because  introduced  in  scenes  already 
too  protracted  with  description  or  sentiment.    In 
1791  appeared  The  Momance  of  the  FortaL,  exhibttiog 
the  powers  of  the  novelist  in  full  maturi^.    To  her 
wonderful  talent  in  producing  scenes  ^  mystery 
and  surprise,  aided  by  extenial  phenomena  and 
striking  description,  she  now  added  the  poweriol 
delineation  of  passion.    Her  painting  of  the  cfaarac* 
ter  of  La  Motte,  hurried  on  by  an  evil  ooonaellar, 
amidst  broken  resolutions  and  efforto  at  recall,  to 
the  most  dark  and  deUboute  guilt  and  cruelty,  w^ 
preaches  in  some  respects  to  the  genius  of  Godwin. 
Variety  of  character,  however,  was  not  the  forte  of 
Mrs  Radcliffe.    Her  strength  lay  in  the  invention 
and  interest  of  her  narrative.  Like  the  great  painter 
with  whom  she  has  been  compared,  she  loved  to 
sport  with  the  romantic  and  the  terrible — ^wiih  the 
striking  imagery  of  the  mountain-forest  and  the 
lake — the  obscure  solitude— the  dond  and  the  stonn 
— wild  tMmditti— ruined   castles— and  with    those 
half-discovered  glimpses  or  visionary  shadova  of 
the  invisible  world  which  seem  at  times  to  crose  our 
path,  and  which  still  haunt  and  thrill  the  imagina- 
tion. This  peculiar  faculty  was  more  strongly  evinced 
hi  Bfrs  Raddiffe's  next  romance.   The  My&Uries  of 
Udoipho,  nubUshed  in  1794,  which  was  tiie  most 
poptdar  of  her  performances,  and  is  justly  considered 
her  best    Mrs  Barbauld  seems  to  prefer  the  '  Ko- 
mance  of  the  Forest,'  as  mcwe  complete  in  I'haractttr 
and  story ;  but  in  this  opinion  few  will  eoncor :  it 
wants  the  sublimity  and  boldness  of  the  later  work. 
The  interest,  as  Scott  remarks,  *is  of  a  more  agitat- 
ing and  tremendous  nature,  the  scenery  of  a  wilder 
and  more  terrific  description,  the  characters  distin* 
guished   by  fiercer   and   more   gigantic  fieatnrea 
Montoni,  a  lofty-souled  desperado  and  captain  of 
condottierl,  stands  beside  La  Motte  and  his  marqois, 
like  one  of  Milton's  fiends  beside  a  witch's  familiar. 
Adeline  is  confined  within  a  ruined  manor-hoose, 
but  her  sister  heroine,  Emily,  is  imprisoned  In  a 
huge  castle  like  those  of  feudal  times ;  the  one  is 
attacked  and  defended  by  bands  of  armed  banditti, 
the  other  only  threatened  by  constables  and  thief- 
takers.    The  scale  of  the  landscape  is  equally  difl^ 
rent ;  the  quiet  and  limited  woodland  scenery  of  the 
one  work  forming  a  contrast  with  the  splendid  and 
high- wrought  descriptions  of  Italian  mountain  gran- 
deur which  occur  in  the  other.'  This  parallel  appties 
very  strikingly  to  the  critic's  own  poems,  the  Lay 
and   Marmion.     The  latter,   like  Mrs  BaddiHb^ 
second  novel,  has  blemishes  of  construction  and  style 
&om  which  the  first  is  free ;  but  it  has  the  hreadtii 

*  This  lumoiir  won  properly  belonss  to  fSkr  PhDIp  8lte«y ; 
and  does  not  eren  John  Buayia  demand  m  riimn  of  It  ?  Ia 
Bmollett'f  DOTcIs  there  ere  many  poetf eel  coDoepUim  and  dt- 
sorlptione.  Indeed  on  this  point  Sir  Walter  part^  eoaltatUcte 
himself,  for  he  eleewhere  etotee  that  Bmolktt  axpended  In  kite 
noTcle  many  of  the  Ingredients  both  of  gmve  nnd  humonMS 
poetry.  Mrs  RaddUTe  gave  a  greater  prominence  to  poeticsl 
description  than  any  of  her  predeccssora 
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and  magnificence,  and  the  careless  fjreedom  of  a 
master's  hand,  in  a  greater  degree  than  can  be  found 
in  the  first  production.  About  this  time  Mrs  Rad- 
clifie  made  a  journey  through  Holland  and  the 
western  frontier  of  Germany,  returning  down  the 
Bhine,  of  which  she  published  an  account  in  1795, 
adding  to  it  some  observations  during  a  tour  to  the 
lakes  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumber- 
land. The  picturesque  fancy  of  the  novelist  is  seen 
in  these  sketches  with  her  usual  luxuriance  and 
copiousness  of  style.  In  1797  Mrs  Baddiffe  made 
her  last  appearance  in  fiction.  The  '  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho'  had  been  purchased  by  her  publisher  for 
what  was  then  considered  an  enormous  sum,  £500 ; 
but  her  new  work  brought  her  £800.  It  was  en- 
titled THb  Italian,  and  displaced  her  powers  in  un- 
diminished strength  and  brilliancy.  Having  ex- 
hausted the  characteristics  of  feudal  pomp  and 
tyranny  in  her  former  productions,  she  adopted  a 
new  machinery  in  '  The  Italian,'  having  selected  a 
period  when  the  church  of  Borne  was  triumphant 
and  unchecked.  The  grand  Inquisition,  the  confes- 
sional, the  cowled  monk,  the  dungeon,  and  Uie  rack, 
were  agents  as  terrible  and  impressive  as  ever  shone 
in  romance.  Mrs  Badclifie  took  up  the  popular 
notions  on  this  subject  without  adhering  to  historical 
accuracy,  and  produced  a  work  which,  though  very 
unequal  in  its  execution,  contains  the  most  vivid 
and  appslling  of  aU  her  scenes  and  paintings.  The 
opening  of  tilie  story  has  been  praised  by  sll  critics 
for  the  exquisite  art  with  which  the  authoress  con- 
trives to  excite  and  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
It  is  as  follows  :— 


[En^iih  Travdlen  Vint  a  Neapolitan  ChurcJi,^ 

Within  the  shade  of  the  portico,  a  penon  with 
folded  arms,  and  eyes  directed  towards  the  ground, 
was  pacing  behind  the  pillars  the  whole  extent  of  the 
parementi  and  was  apparently  so  engaged  by  his  own 
tiioughts  as  not  to  observe  that  stranffers  were  ap- 
proaching. He  turned,  however,  suddenly,  as  if 
startled  by  the  sound  of  steps,  and  then,  without 
farther  pausing,  glided  to  a  door  that  opened  into  the 
ehoreh,  and  disappeared. 

There  was  something  too  extraordinaiy  in  the  figure 
of  this  man,  and  too  singular  in  his  conduct,  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  visitors.  He  was  of  a  tall  thin 
figure,  bending  forward  from  the  shoulders ;  of  a  sal- 
low complexion  and  harsh  features,  and  had  an  eye 
which,  as  it  looked  up  from  the  cloak  that  muffled 
the  lower  part  of  his  countenance,  was  expressive  of 
uncommon  ferocity. 

The  travellers,  on  entering  the  church,  looked  round 
for  the  stranger  who  had  passed  thither  before  them, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and  through  all  the 
shade  of  the  long  aisles  only  one  other  person  ap- 
peared. This  was  a  friar  of  the  adjoining  convent, 
who  sometimes  pointed  out  to  strangers  the  objects  in 
the  church  which  were  most  worthy  of  attention,  and 
who  now,  with  this  design,  approached  the  party  that 
had  just  entered. 

When  the  narty  had  viewed  the  dilTeient  shrines, 
and  whatever  had  been  judged  worthy  of  observation, 
and  were  returning  through  an  obscure  aisle  towards 
the  portico^  they  perceived  the  person  who  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  steps  passing  towards  a  confessional 
on  the  left,  and  as  he  entered  it,  one  of  the  party 
pointed  him  out  to  the  friar,  and  inquired  who  he 
was.  The  friar,  taming  to  look  after  him,  did  not 
immediately  reply;  but  on  the  question  being  re- 
peated, he  inclined  his  head  as  in  a  kind  of  obeisance, 
and  calmly  replied,  *  He  is  an  assassin.' 

*  An  assassin!'  exclaimed  one  of  the  Englishmen ; 


An  Italian  gentleman  who  was  of  the  party  smiled 
at  the  astonishment  of  his  friend. 

*  He  has  sought  sanctuaiy  here,'  replied  the  fiiar; 

*  within  these  walls  he  may  not  be  hurt.' 

*  Do  your  altars,  then,  protect  a  murderer  t'  said  the 
Englislunan. 

'  He  could  find  shelter  nowhere  else,'  answered  the 
friar  meekly. 

'  But  observe  yonder  confessional,'  added  the  Ita- 
lian, '  that  beyond  the  pillars  on  the  left  of  the  aisle, 
below  a  painted  window.  Have  you  discovered  it! 
The  colours  of  the  glass  throw,  instead  of  a  light,  a 
shade  over  that  part  of  the  church,  which  perhaps 
prevents  your  distinguishing  what  I  mean.' 

The  Englishman  looked  whither  his  friend  pointed, 
and  observed  a  confessional  of  oak,  or  some  very  dark 
wood,  adjoining  the  wall,  and  remarked  also  that  it 
was  the  same  which  the  assassin  had  just  entered. 
It  consisted  of  three  compartments,  covered  with  a 
black  canopy.  In  the  central  division  was  the  chair 
of  the  con&ssor,  elevated  by  several  steps  above  the 
pavement  of  the  church ;  and  on  either  hand  was  a 
small  closet  or  box,  with  steps  leading  up  to  a  grated 
partition,  at  which  the  penitent  might  kneel,  and, 
concealed  from  observation,  pour  into  the  ear  of  the 
confessor  the  consciousness  of  crimes  that  lay  heavy 
at  his  heart. 

'  You  observe  it !'  said  the  Italian. 

'I  do,'  replied  the  Englishman;  'it  is  the  same 
which  the  assassin  had  passed  into,  and  I  think  it 
one  of  the  most  gloomy  spots  I  ever  beheld ;  the  view 
of  it  is  enough  to  rtrike  a  criminal  with  despair.' 

'  We  in  Italy  are  not  so  i^t  to  despair,'  replied  the 
Italian  smilingly. 

*  Well,  but  what  of  this  confessional  f  inquired  the 
Englishman.    '  The  assassin  entered  it.' 

'  He  has  no  relation  with  what  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion,' said  the  Italian  ;  '  but  I  wish  jou  to  mark  the 
place,  because  some  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
pelone  to  it.' 

'  What  are  they  1'  said  the  Englishman. 

'  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  confession  which 
is  connected  with  them  was  made  at  that  very  con- 
fessional,' added  the  Italian ; '  the  view  of  it,  and  the 
sif  ht  of  the  assassin,  with  your  surprise  at  the  liberty 
which  is  allowed  him,  led  me  to  a  recollection  of  the 
stoiy.  When  you  return  to  the  hotel  I  will  com- 
municate it  to  you,  if  you  have  no  pleasanter  mode  of 
engaging  your  time.' 

'  ASUt  I  have  taken  another  view  of  this  solemn 
edifice,'  replied  the  Englishman, '  and  particularly  of 
the  confessional  you  have  pointed  to  my  notice.' 

While  the  Englishman  glanced  his  eye  over  the 
high  roofs  and  along  the  solemn  perspectives  of  the 
Suita  del  Pianto,  he  perceived  the  figure  of  the  as- 
sassin stealing  from  the  confessional  aeross  the  choir, 
and,  shocked  on  again  beholding  him,  he  turned  his 
eyes  and  hastUy  quitted  the  church. 

The  friends  then  separated,  and  the  Englishman 
soon  after  returning  to  his  hotel,  received  the  volume. 
He  read  as  follows. 

After  inch  an  introduction,  who  could  fkil  to  ooa- 
tinue  the  perusal  of  the  story  ?  Boott  has  said  that 
one  of  the  fine  scenes  in  *  The  Italian,'  where  Bche* 
doni  the  monk  (an  admirably-drawn  character)  it 

*  in  the  act  of  raising  his  arm  to  murder  his  sleep- 
ing victim,  and  discovers  her  to  be  hie  own  child,  is 
of  a  new,  grand,  and  powoful  character ;  and  the 
horrorB  dt  the  wretch  who,  on  the  brink  of  murder, 
has  just  escaped  flrom  committing  a  crime  of  yet 
more  exaggerated  horror,  constitute  the  strongest 
painting  which  has  been  produced  by  Mrs  RaddUTe'e 
pencil,  and  form  a  crisis  well  fitted  to  be  actually 
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of  fliis  lady's  novels  abound  In  pictures  and  situa- 
tions as  striking  and  as  well  grouped  as  those  of  the 
artist  and  melo-dramatist  The  latter  years  of  Mrs 
Radcliffe  Were  spent  in  retirement,  piurtly  induced 
by  in  health.  She  had  for  a  long  period  been  afflicted 
with  spasmodic  asthma,  and  an  attack  proved  fatal 
to  her  on  the  7th  of  February  1823.  She  died  in 
London,  and  was  interred  in  a  vault  of  the  chapel- 
of-ease  at  Bayswater,  belonging  to  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square. 

The  success  which  crowned  Mrs  BadcHffe*s  ro- 
mances led  several  writers  to  copy  her  peculiar 
manner,  but  none  approached  to  the  original  either 
In  art  or  genius.  She  eclipsed  all  her  imitators  and 
contemporaries  in'  exciting  emotions  of  surprise, 
awe,  and  terror,  and  in  constructing  a  story  which 
should  carry  the  reader  forward  with  imdiminished 
anxiety  to  its  close.  She  dwelt  always  in  the  regions 
of  romance.  She  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  at- 
tempted humour  or  familiar  narrative,  and  there  is 
little  of  real  character  or  natural  incident  in  her 
works.  The  style  of  which  she  may  be  considered 
Uie  founder  is  powerfHiUy  attractive,  and  few  are 
able  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  her  narrative,  but 
that  style  is  obviously  a  secondary  one.  To  de- 
lineate character  in  the  many-coloured  changes  of 
life,  to  invent  natural,  lively*  and  witty  dialogues 
and  situations,  and  to  combine  the  whole»  as  in 
Tom  Jones,  in  a  regular  progressive  story,  complete 
in  all  its  po^ts,  is  a  greater  intellectual  effort  than 
to  construct  a  romantic  plot  where  the  author  is  not 
confined  to  probability  or  to  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  a^y  particular  time  or  country.  When 
Scott  tnumporta  us  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry 
and  the  crusades,  we  &el  that  he  is  embodying  his- 
tory, animating  its  reoords  with  his  powerful  ima- 
gination, and  introducing  us  to  actual  scenes  and 
persons  suob  as  onoe  exited.  His  portraits  are  not 
of  one,  but  of  various  classes.  There  ia  none  of  this 
reidity  about  Mrs  Raddiffe's  creaticms.  Her  scenes 
of  mystery  and  gloom  will  not  beajr  tiie  light  of 
sober  investigation.  X)e^4y  aa  they  affect  the  ima- 
gination  at  the  time,  after  they  have  been  once  un- 
folded befiure  tiiie  reader,  tbey  break  up  like  dreams 
in  his  reooUeetioiL  The  seflOAmbmnce  of  thenai  is 
oonfoaedf  though  pletuiant^  and  we  faaire  no  desire  to 
return  to  what  enchanted  us,  uniiMt  it  be  for  aome 
passages  of  pure  description.  The  want  of  moral 
interest  and  of  eharaoter  and  dialoguet  natural  and 
tmthf  d,  is  the  cmase  of  tbia  evanescence  of  fading. 
When  tiie  story  is  unraviiUed,  the  great  charm  is 
over^the  taitiaman  oeases  to  operate  when  we  know 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed* 

Mrs  Radclifie  restricted  her  genius  by  an  arbi- 
trary rule  of  oompoaitioB.  She  made  the  whole  of 
her  roysteriooa  ciieamstaneea  lesohre  into  natmml 
causes.  The  seemingly  aupematund  ageodea  are 
explaiaed  to  be  palpable  and  real:  every  mystery 
it  deaicd  up,  and  often  by  means  very  trifling  or 
diaproportioned  to  the  end.  *In  order  to  raise 
strong  emotions  of  fear  and  horror  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  the  author  is  tempted  to  go  lengths,  to 
aooount  for  which  the  subsequent  exphmations  seem 
utterly  inadequate.  Thus,  for  example,  after  all  the 
wonder  and  ^smay,  and  terror  and  expectation  ex- 
cited by  the  mysterious  chamber  in  the  oastleof 
Udolpho,  how  much  are  we  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted to  fhid  that  aU  this  pother  has  been  raised 
by*  waxen  statue P*  In  one  sense  this Testriction 
incmases  our  admhration  of  the  writer,  as  evincing, 
in  general,  the  marvellous  ingentnty  with  whidi  she 
prepares,'  invents,  and  anunges  the  incidents  for 
immediate  eflfect  as  well  as  subsequoit  explanation. 

♦  Dnflflop^  Hlffoiy  tt  Plotiott. 


Every  feature  in  the  suntranding  landscape  or  ol^ecta 
described — every  subordinate  circumstanoe  in  the 
scene,  however  minute,  is  so  disposed  as  to  deepen 
the  impression  and  keep  alive  curiosity.    This  pre- 
lude, as  Mrs  Barbauld  has  remarked,  'like  tfie 
tuning  of  an  instrument  by  a  sldlfiil  hand,  haa  the 
effect  of  producing  at  once  in  the  mind  a  tone  -of 
feeling  correspondent  to  the  future    story.*      No 
writer  has  exceed,  and  few  have  apprxMcned,  Mrs 
Badcliffe  in   this   peculiar   province.      A   higher 
genius,  however,  would  have  boldly  seized  upon 
supernatural  agency  as  a  proper  element  of  romance. 
There  arc  feelings  and  superstitions  lurking  in  every 
breast  which  would  have  responded  to  such  an 
appeal;    and  while  we  have  the  weird  aisten  of 
Macbeth,  and  the  unburied  mi^es^  of  Denmark, 
all  must  acknowledge  the  adaptation  of  anch  ma- 
chinery to  produce  the  greatest  efiects  of  which 
human  genius  is  capable.    The  ultimate  explana- 
tions of  Mrs  Radcline  certain^  give  a  littleness  to 
the  preliminary  incidents  whi(£   ai&cted    ua   so 
powerfully  while  they  were  dim  and  obscure  and 
full  of  mystery.    It  is  as  if  some  theatrical  artist 
were  to  display  to  his  audience  the  coarae  and  mean 
materials  by  which  his  brilliant  stage  effects  were 
produced,  instead  of  leaving  undisturbed  tlic  strong 
impressions  they  have  produiaed  on  the  imaginatiua. 
Apart,  however,  from  this  defect — which  applies 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  plot  or  narrativt* — the 
situations  and  descriptions  of  Mrs  BaddifK?  are  in 
the  highest  degree  striking  and  perfect    She  had 
never  been  in  Italy  when  she  wrote  the  *  Myalerios 
of  Uddpho,'  yet  her  paintings  of  Italian  aoenety, 
and  of  the  mountains  at  Switzerland,  are  oonoeiv«d 
with  equal  truth  and  richness  of  oolourini^     And 
what  poet  or  painter  has  ever  surpassed  (Byron  has 
imitated)  h^  account  of  Uie  ffrst  view  of  Venice,  as 
seen  by  her  heroine  Emily,  *  with  ite  islets,  palsoaa, 
and  terraces  rising  out  of  the  sea;   and  aa  they 
glided  on,  the  grander  features  of  the  city  appear^ 
ing  more  distinctly — ite  tcrraoes  oowued  with  airy 
yet  m^estio  fabrics,  touched  with  the  spleodovr  of 
the  setting  sun,  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  ealled 
up  from  the  ocean  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter 
rather  than  reared  by  human  hands.*    Her  pictuics 
are  innumerable,  and  ihey  are  alwva  intfodooed 
with  striking  effect     *Set  off,*  saya  •  judkaoas 
critic, '  against  the  calm  beauty  of  a  snmreer  even- 
ing, or  the  magnificent  |^m  at  a  thnnder-slof. 
her  pastoral  or  banditti  groupa   stand  ont  with 
double  effect ;  while  to  the  charge  of  vagnencia  of 
description,  it  may  be  answered  that  Mrs  R^^*^ 
is  by  no  means  vagne  where  diiHni  fnrss  nf  I  magi  i/ 
is  or  ought  to  be  her  object  m  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  who  recalls  to  hia  reooUeetion  hv 
description  of  the  londy  house  by  the  Mediftecre- 
nean,  with  the  scudding  douda,  the  screaming  ae»- 
birds,  and  the  stonny  sea,  the  ecene  adeeted  te  the 
murder  of  Ellena ;  or  anoiher  picture,  in  the  bast 
manner  of  Salvator,  of  the  first  glimpee  of  Ibe  caatle 
of  Uddpho,  rising  over  a  mountain  paaa,  with  tte 
slant  sunbeama  lighting  up  ite  ancient  wn^her- 
beaten  towera.     Indeed  the  whole  deacriptien  ot 
that  Apennine  ftatnesa,  both  without  and  within,  is 
in  the  best  atyle,  not  of  literal,  indeed,  hot  of  »•• 
ginative  painting-***  fate  site  on  those  darik  battle- 
mento  and  frowns :"  the  very  intrieaey  of  its  intenoMl 
architectnre  and  ite  endless  paaaagce  ■•  mighf^ 
maae,  and,  we  Ibar,  without  a  pl«n-M>oly  sore  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  imprisonment  and  be- 
wilderment, and  gkiom.'     The  roiliantic  edkmring 
which  Mrs  Baddiffe  could  throw  over  actual  objects, 
at  the  same  time  preserving  their  symmetry  and 
appearance  entire,  is  fhidy  disiOayed  lO  her  En^ltth 
de&criptions,  particnlariy  in  timt  of  Windsor. 
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UkKr^titm  of  Oe  OaOe  tf  UdolpkiK} 

Towards  the  close  of  iKe  dapj,  the  road  wound  into 
a  deep  valley.  Mountains,  whose  ahagey  steeps  ap- 
peared to  be  inaccessible,  almost  surrounded  it.  To  the 
ca^it  a  Tista  opened,  and  exhibited  the  Apennines  in 
their  darkest  horrors ;  and  the  long  perspective  of  retir- 
ing summits  rihinj^  orer  each  other^  their  ridges  clothed 
with  pines,  exhibited  a  stronger  image  of  grandeur 
than  any  that  Emilj  had  jet  seen.  The  sun  nad  just 
sunk  below  the  top  of  the  mountains  she  was  descend- 
ing, whose  long  shadow  stretched  athwart  the  valley ; 
but  his  sloping  rays,  shooting  through  an  opening  of 
the  cliffs,  touched  with  a  yellow  gleam  the  summits 
of  the  forest  that  hung  upon  the  opposite  steeps,  and 
streamed  in  full  splendour  upon  the  towers  and  battle- 
ments of  a  castle  that  spread  its  extensive  ramparts 
along  the  brow  of  a  precipice  above.  The  splendour 
of  these  illumined  objects  was  heightened  by  the  con- 
trasted shade  which  involved  the  valley  below. 

*  There,'  sud  Montoni,  si>eaking  for  the  first  time 
in  several  hours, '  is  Udolpho.' 

Emily  gazed  with  melancholy  awe  upon  the  castle, 
which  she  Understood  to  be  Montoni 'd ;  for,  though  it 
was  now  lighted  up  by  the  setting  nun,  the  Gothic 
greatness  of  its  features,  and  its  mouldering  walls  of 
dark  gray  stone,  rendered  it  a  gloomy  ana  sublime 
object.  As  she  gazed  the  light  died  away  on  its  walls, 
leaving  a  melancholy  purple  tint,  which  spread  deeper 
and  decj>er  as  the  thin  Tapour  crept  np  the  mountain, 
while  the  battlements  abore  were  still  tipped  with 
splendour.  From  these,  too,  the  rays  soon  faded,  and 
tne  whole  edifice  was  invested  with  the  solemn  duski- 
ness of  evening.  Silent,  lonely,  and  sublime,  it  seemed 
to  stand  the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  to  frown  de- 
fiance on  all  who  dated  to  invade  its  solitary  reign. 
As  the  twilight  deepened,  its  features  became  more 
awAil  in  obscurity,  and  Emily  continued  to  gaze  till 
its  clustering  towers  were  alone  seen  rising  over  the 
tops  of  the  woods,  beneath  whose  thiek  shade  the  cfO*- 
riages  soon  after  began  to  ascend. 

The  extent  and  daritness  of  these  tall  woods  awak- 
ened terrific  images  in  her  mind,  and  she  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  banditti  start  up  fivm  under  the  trees. 
At  length  the  carriages  emerged  upon  a  heathy  rock, 
and  soon  aAer  readied  the  eastle  gates,  where  the  deep 
tone  of  the  p«ftal  bell,  which  wm  struck  vpon  to  give 
notice  of  ^eir  arrival,  increased  the  fearful  emotions 
that  had  aMaUed  Emily.  While  they  waited  till  the 
servant  within  ahoold  oome  to  open  the  gates,  she 
aaxioiniy  eurVeyed  the  edifice;  but  the  eloom  that 
oDi'iipiwI  it  allowed  her  to  distinguish  little  more 
than  a  part  of  its  outline,  with  the  massy  waUfl  of  the 
nunpttts,  and  to  knew  that  it  was  vast,  ancient,  and 
dxeuy.  From  the  parts  she  nw,  she  judoed  cf  the 
heavy  ttiowth  and  extent  of  the  whole.  The  gsfeeway 
bofom  her,  leading  into  the  courts,  was  of  gigantic  tiie, 
and  was  defended  by  two  round  towen,  crowned  by 
overhanging  turrets,  embattled,  where,  instead  of  ban- 
ners, now  waved  long  grass  and  wild  plants  that  had 
taken  root  among  the  mouldering  stones,  and  which 
seemed  to  sigh,  as  the  bieeze  rolled  past,  over  the 
desolation  around  them.  The  towen  woe  united  by 
acartMn«  pierced  and  embattled  alsck,  below  which 
appeared  the  pointed  arch  of  a  huge  portcullis  sor- 
moudiii^  the  gates ;  from  these  the  walls  of  the  ram- 
parte  extended  to  other  towen,  overlooking  the  preci- 
pice, whose  shattered  outline,  appearing  on  a  deam 
that  lingered  in  the  west,  told  <^  the  ravages  of  war. 
Beyond  theM  all  was  loet  in  the  obscurity  Sf  evening. 

Iffardwiekf  in  DeriyMi^'] 

Northward,  beyond  London,  we  may  make  one  stop, 
afler  a  country  not  otherwise  necessaiy  to  be  noticed, 
to  mention  Hardwick,  in  Derbyshire,  a  seat  of  the 


puke  of  Devonshire,  onoe  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Elizabeth  deputed  the  custody 
of  the  unfortunate  Maiy.  It  stands  on  an  easy  heisht, 
a  few  miles  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Mansfield  to 
Chesterfield,  and  Is  approached  through  ^ady  lanes, 
which  conceal  the  view  of  it  till  you  are  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  park.  Three  towers  of  hoary  grav  then 
rise  with  great  majesty  among  old  woods,  and  their 
pummite  appear  to  be  covered  vnth  the  lightly- 
shivered  fragments  of  battlements,  which,  however, 
are  soon  discovered  to  be  perfectly  carved  open  work, 
in  which  the  letters  £.  S.  frequently  occur  under  a 
coronet,  the  initials  and  the  memorials  of  the  vanity 
of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbuiy,  who  built  the 
present  edifice.  Its  tall  features^  of  a  most  pictu- 
resque tint,  were  finely  disclosed  between  the  luxu- 
riant woods  and  over  the  lavms  of  the  park,  which 
every  now  and  then  let  in  a  glimpse  of  the  Derbyshire 
hills. 

In  front  of  the  preat  gates  of  the  castle  court,  the 
ground,  adorned  by  old  oaks,  suddenly  sinks  to  a 
darkly-shadowed  glade,  and  the  riew  opens  over  the 
vale  of  Scarsdale,  bounded  by  the  wild  mountains  of 
the  Peak.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  present 
residence,  some  ruined  features  of  the'  ancient  one,  I 
enwreathed  with  the  rich  drapery  of  ivy,  give  an  in-  | 
terest  to  the  scene,  which  the  later  but  more  histori- 
cal structure  heightens  and  prolones.  We  followed, 
not  without  emotion,  the  walk  wfaidi  Mary  had  so 
oflen  trodden,  to  the  folding-doors  of  the  great  hall, 
whose  lofty  grandeur,  aided  by  siletfce,  and  eeen  under 
the  influeuce  of  a  lowering  sky,  suited  the  temper  of 
the  whole  scene.  The  tall  windows,  which  half  sub- 
due the  light  they  admit,  just  allowed  us  to  distin- 
guish the  lai^  figures  in  the  tapestiy  above  the  oak 
wainecoting,  and  fdiowed  a  colonnade  of  oak  tupport- 
ing  a  gallery  alonr  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  with  a  pair 
of  gigantic  elk*s  horns  flourishing  betn^sen  the  win- 
dows opposite  to  the  entrance.  ^Hie  scene  of  Maiy's 
arrival,  and  her  fiselings  upon  entering  this  solemn 
shade,  came  involuntainly  to  the  mind  ;  the  noise  of 
horses'  feet,  and  many  voices  fVom  the  court;  her 
proud,  yet  gentle  and  melancholy  look,  as,  led  by 
my  lord  keeper,  she  passed  slowly  up  the  hall ;  his 
somewhat  obsequSous,  yet  jealous  and  vigilant  air, 
while,  awed  by  her  dignity  and  beauty,  he  lemembeis 
tiie  terron  of  his  emu  queen ;  tiie  silence  and  anxiety 
of  her  maids,  and  the  bustle  of  the  sazrounding  at- 
tendants. 

From  the  hall,  a  staisease  aseends  to  the  gallery  of 
a  small  chapel,  in  which  the  chain  and  cushions  used 
by  Maty  fttul  remain,  and  proeeeds  to  the  fint  storey, 
where  only  one  cpartment  bean  memorials  of  her  im- 
prisonment— the  bed,  tapestry,  and  chain,  having 
been  worked  by  herself.  This  tapestry  is  richly  em- 
bossed with  emblematic  fignrss,  eaoh  with  its  title 
worked  above  it,  and  having  been  serupulously  pse- 
served,  is  still  entire  and  fresh. 

Over  the  chimney  of  an  adjoining  dining-room,  to 
which,  as  well  se  to  other  apartments  on  this  floor, 
some  modem  furniture  has  been  added,  is  this  motto 
carved  in  oak : — 

'There  is  only  this:  To  fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments/  So  much  less  valuable  was  tim- 
ber than  workmanship  when  this  mansion  was  con- 
structed, that  where  the  staircases  are  not  of  stone, 
they  are  formed  of  solid  oaken  steps,  instead  of 
planks ;  such  is  that  from  the  second,  or  state  storev, 
to  the  roof,  whence,  on  clear  days,  York  and  liaooln 
cathedrals  are  said  to  be  included  in  the  extensive 
prospect.  This  second  floor  is  that  which  gives  its 
chief  interest  to  the  edifioe.  Nearly  all  the  apart- 
ments of  it  were  allotted  to  Afaiy  ;  some  of  them  for 
state  purposes ;  and  the  furniture  is  known,  by  other 
proof  than  its  appearance,  to  remain  as  she  left  it. 
The  chief  room,  or  that  of  audience,  is  of  uncommon 
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crime  to  crime.  tdL  ^  is  stained  with  tfa« 
atrodona  deed^  bis  erfT  fenhia,  Matildia,  behig^  i 
his  prompter  and  ain'l.ile.  and  aiding  him  by 
powers  of  coDJnratiaB  asd  aoroery.  He  ia  at 
caught  in  the  toib.  deftected  in  a  deed  of 
and  is  tried,  tortured,  and  eooricted  by  the 
tion.  While  trembling  at  the  approachinir 
de  fCf  at  which  he  is  seotenoed  to  perish,  Ambsoas 
is  again  visited  by  Matilda^  vho  gives  him  a  <*wf— 
mysterious  book,  by  reading  which  he  is  able  ts 
summon  Lucifer  to  his  presence.  Ambroaio  ven- 
tures on  this  desperate  expedient  The  Evil  Oae 
appears  (appropriatelj  preceded  by  thmidcr  ani 
earthquake),  and  the  wretched  monk,  having  aJd 
his  hope  of  salvation  to  recover  his  liberty,  is  borne 
aloft  far  ttom  his  dungeon,  but  only  to  be  dmataed 
to  pieces  on  a  rock.  Such  is  the  outline  cf  ti» 
monk's  story,  in  which  there  is  certainly  no  shrinking 
from  the  supernatural  machinery  that  Mrs  Rnddifle 
adopted  only  in  semblance,  without  attempting  ta 
make  it  real  Lewis  relieved  his  narrative  by 
episodes  and  love-scenes,  one  of  which  (the  bleeding 
nun)  is  tdd  with  great  animation.  He  introduces 
us  also  to  a  robber's  but  in  a  forest,  in  which  a 
striking  scene  occurs,  evidently  suggested^  by  a 
similar  one  in  SmoUetf  s  Count  Fathom. 


his  excessive  use  of  conjurations  and  spirits  to  cany 
on  his  story,  Lewis  resorted  to  another  clnas  ctf 
horrors,  whidi  is  simply  disgusting ;  namely,  loath- 
some images  of  mortal  corruption  and  decay,  the 
festering  relics  of  death  and  the  grave.  The  ac^ 
count  of  the  confinement  of  Agnes  in  the  dnngeoo 
below  the  shrine  of  St  Clare,  and  of  her  dead  cUld, 
which  she  persisted  in  keeping  constantly  in  her 
arms,  is  a  repulsive  description  of  this  kin<^  pDerile 
and  ofi*en8ive,  though  preceded  by  the  maaterty  nar- 
rative of  the  ruin  and  conflagration  of  the  oonvent 
by  the  exasperated  populace. 

The  only  other  tale  by  Lewis  which  has  been 
reprinted  is  the  Bravo  of  Venice^  a  short  prodoction, 
in  which  there  is  enough  of  banditti,  diagvises. 
plots,  and  mysterious  adventures — the  dagger  and 
the  bowl— but  nothing  equal  to  the  best  parts  of 
*  The  Monk.'  The  style  is  more  chaste  and  uniform^ 
and  some  Venetian  scenes  are  picturesquely  de-  ' 
scribed.  The  hero,  Abellino,  is  at  one  tame  a 
beggar,  at  another  a  bandit,  and  ends  by  manying 
the  lovely  niece  of  the  Doge  of  Venice — a  gemine 
character  for  the  mock-heroio  of  romance.  In  ' 
none  of  his  irorka  does  Lewis  evinoe  a  takot  tar 
humour. 

iSctne  of  Conjuration  hy  tJ^e  Wandering  Jew,} 

[Baymond,  fa  *  The  Monk,'  k  pnrmiad  by  a  wfeet»  rein*> 
BMttiiig  a  bleediiig  nun,  which  appean  at  eeo  oTOoA  ta  th« 
moinlDf ,  lepeatiBf  a  owtaia  chant,  and  ptm^tng  her  Ufa  to 
his.  Bwerj  saeoeedlag  rbAt  iaaplras  him  wllh  grealar  hcnar, 
and  he  become! maianoholy  aad  deranged  hi  health.  W»mt» 
▼ant,  TbeodoM.  mccto  with  a  strangar,  who  tcUa  him  lo  hU 
his  maater  wish  for  him  when  the  clook  atrikw  one,  aad  the 
tale,  as  related  by  Raymond,  prooeeda.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  Lewis  araile  himself  of  the  aadoit  legend  of  tho  Wan- 
dering Jew,  and  the  fine  deeoription  of  the  cotOmatioB,  am 
worthy  of  remark.] 
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zne  with  a  secret  awe,  not  to  tay  honor.  He  was 
dressed  plainly,  his  hair  was  unpowdered,  and  a 
band  of  olack  reWet,  which  encircled  his  forehcAd, 
spread  over  his  features  an  additional  gloom.  His 
countenance  wore  the  marks  of  profound  melancholy, 
his  step  was  slow,  and  his  manner  grare,  stately,  and 
solemn.  He  saluted  me  with  politeness,  and  having 
replied  to  the  usual  compliments  of  introduction,  he 
motioned  to  Theodore  to  quit  the  chamber.  The 
page  instantly  withdrew.  '1  know  your  business,' 
said  he,  without  giring  me  time  to  speak.  '  I  hare 
the  power  of  releasing  you  from  your  nightly  visitor  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done  before  Sunday.  On  the  hour 
when  the  Sabbath  morning  breaks,  spirits  of  darkness 
have  least  influence  over  mortals.  After  Saturday, 
I  the  nun  shall  visit  you  no  more.'  '  May  I  not  in- 
I  quire,'  said  I,  '  by  what  means  you  are  in  possession 
•  of  a  secret  which  I  have  earefully  concealed  from  the 
I  knowledge  of  every  one  f  '  How  can  I  be  ignorant  of 
I  your  distresses,  when  their  cause  at  this  moment 
stands  before  youf  I  started.  The  stranger  con- 
tinued :  '  though  to  yoti  only  visible  for  one  hour  in 
the  twenty-four,  neither  day  nor  night  does  she  ever 
quit  you ;  nor  will  sh*  sver  quit  you  till  you  have 
granted  her  request.'  'And  what  is  that  request!' 
*That  she  must  herself  explain;  it  lies  not  m  my 
knowledge.  Wait  with  patience  for  the  night  of 
Saturday ;  all  shall  be  then  cleared  up.'  I  dared  not 
press  him  further.  He  soon  after  changed  the  con- 
versation, and  talked  of  various  matters.  He  named 
people  who  had  ceased  to  exist  for  many  centuries, 
and  yet  with  whom  he  appeared  to  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted.  I  could  not  mention  a  countiy, 
however  distant,  which  he  had  not  visited ;  nor  could 
I  sufficiently  admire  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
information.  I  remarked  to  him,  that  having  tra- 
velled, seen,  and  known  so  much,  must  have  siven 
him  infinite  pleasure.  He  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
*  No  one,'  he  replied,  '  is  adequate  to  comprehending 
the  miseiy  of  my  lot  t  Fate  obliges  me  to  be  con- 
stantly in  movement;  I  am  not  permitted  to  pass 
more  than  a  fortnight  in  the  same  place.  I  have  no 
friend  in  the  world,  and,  frtnn  the  restlessness  of  my 
destiny,  I  never  can  acquire  one.  Fain  would  I  lay 
down  my  miserable  life,  for  I  envy  those  who  enjoy 
the  Quiet  of  the  grave;  but  death  eludes  me,  and 
flies  from  my  embrace.  In  vain  do  I  throw  myseLf  in 
the  way  of  danger.  I  plunge  into  the  ocean,  the 
waves  throw  me  back  with  abhorrence  upon  the 
shore ;  I  rush  into  fire,  the  flames  recoil  at  my  ap- 
proach; I  oppose  myself  to  the  funr  of  banditti, 
their  swords  become  blunted,  and  break  against 
my  breast.  The  hungry  tiger  shudders  at  my  ap- 
proach, and  the  alligator  flies  from  a  monster  more 
norrible  than  itself.  God  has  set  his  seal  upon  me, 
and  all  his  creatures  respect  this  fatal  mark.'  He 
put  his  hand  to  the  velvet  which  was  bound  round  his 
forehead.  There  was  in  his  eyes  an  expression  of 
fuiy,  despair,  and  malevolence,  that  strucx  horror  to 
my  very  soul.  An  involuntanr  convulsion  made  me 
shudder.  The  stranger  perceived  it.  'Such  is  the 
curse  imposed  on  me,'  he  continued ;  '  I  am  doomed 
to  inspire  all  who  look  on  me  with  terror  and  detesta- 
tion. You  already  feel  the  influence  of  the  charm, 
and  with  every  succeeding  moment  will  feel  it  more. 
I  will  not  add  to  your  suflTerings  by  my  presence. 
Farewell  till  Saturday.  As  soon  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  expect  me  at  your  chamber.' 

Having  said  this  he  departed,  leaving  me  in  asto- 
nishment at  the  mysterious  turn  of  his  manner  and 
coHTeraation.  His  assurances  that  I  should  soon  be 
relieved  from  the  apparition's  visits  produced  a  good 
effect  upon  my  constitution.  Theodore,  whom  I 
rather  treated  as  an  adopted  child  than  a  domestic, 
was  surprised,  at  his  return,  to  observe  the  amend- 
ment in  my  looks.    He  congratulated  me  on  this 


symptom  of  returning  health,  and  declared  himself 
delighted  at  my  having  received  so  much  benefit  from 
my  conference  with  the  Great  Mogul.  Upon  inquiry 
I  found  that  the  stranger  had  slready  passed  eight 
days  in  Ratisbon.  According  to  his  own  account, 
therefore,  he  was  only  to  remain  there  six  days  longer. 
Saturday  was  still  at  a  distance  of  three.  Oh !  with 
what  impatience  did  I  expect  its  arrival!  In  the 
interim,  the  bleeding  nun  continued  her  nocturnal 
visits;  but  hoping  soon  to  be  released  from  them 
altogether,  the  effects  which  they  produced  on  me 
became  less  violent  than  before. 

The  wished-for  night  arrived.  To  avoid  creating 
suspicion,  I  retired  to  bed  at  my  usual  hour ;  but  as 
soon  as  my  attendants  had  left  me,  I  dressed  myself 
again,  and  prepared  for  the  stranger*s  reception.  He 
entered  my  room  upon  the  turn  of  midnight.  A 
small  chest  was  in  his  hand,  which  he  placed  near  the 
stove.  He  saluted  me  without  speaking ;  I  returned 
the  compliment,  observing  an  equal  silence.  He  then 
opened  the  chest.  The  first  thing  which  he  produced 
was  a  small  wooden  crucifix ;  he  sunk  upon  his  knees, 
gazed  upon  it  mournfully,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards 
heaven.  He  seemed  to  be  prayinff  devoutly.  At 
length  he  bowed  his  head  respectfully,  kissed  the 
crucifix  thrice,  and  quitted  his  kneeling  posture.  He 
next  drew  from  the  chest  a  covered  goolet ;  with  the 
liquor  which  it  contained,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
blood,  he  sprinkled  the  floor ;  and  then  dipping  in  it 
one  end  of  the  crucifix,  he  described  a  circle  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Round  about  this  he  placed 
various  reliques,  skulls,  thigh-bonn,  &c.  I  observed 
that  he  disposed  Uiem  all  in  the  forms  of  crosses. 
Lastly,  he  took  out  a  large  Bible,  and  beckoned  me 
to  follow  him  into  the  circle.    I  obeyed. 

'Be  cautious  not  to  utter  a  syllable!'  whispered 
the  stranger :  '  step  not  out  of  the  circle,  and  as  you 
love  yourself,  dare  not  to  look  upon  my  face.'  Holding 
the  crucifix  in  one  hand,  the  Bible  in  the  other,  he 
seemed  to  read  with  profound  attention.  The  clock 
struck  one ;  as  usual  I  heard  the  spectre's  steps  upon 
the  staircase,  but  I  was  not  seized  with  the  aocus« 
tomed  shivering.  I  waited  her  approach  with  confi- 
dence. She  entered  the  room,  drew  near  the  circle, 
and  stopped.  The  stranger  muttered  some  words,  to 
me  unintelligible.  Then  raising  his  head  from  the 
book,  and  extending  the  crucifiix  towards  theffhost, 
he  pronounced,  in  a  voice  distinct  and  solemn, 
'  Beatrice  I  Beatrice  I  Beatrice!'  '  What  wouldst  thou  f* 
relied  the  apparition  in  a  hollow  faltering  tone. 
'What  disturbs  thy  sleep?  Why  dost  thou  afflict 
and  torture  this  youth  t  How  can  rest  be  restored  to 
thy  unquiet  spirit  V  *  I  dare  not  tell,  I  must  not  tell. 
Fain  would  I  repose  in  my  grave,  but  stem  eommands 
force  me  to  prolong  my  punishment  T  'KnowesI 
thou  this  blood!  Knowest  thou  in  whoee  veins  it 
flowed  I  Beatrice  I  Beatrice!  in  his  name  I  charge 
thee  to  answer  me.'  '  I  dare  not  disobey  my  taskers.* 
'  Darest  thou  disobey  mef  He  spoke  in  a  command* 
ing  tone,  and  drew  the  sable  band  from  his  forehead. 
In  spite  of  his  injunction  to  the  contrary,  cariosity 
would  not  BUifcr  me  to  keep  my  eyes  off  nis  face :  I 
raised  them,  and  beheld  a  buming  cross  impressed 
upon  his  brow.  For  the  horror  with  which  this  object 
inspired  me  I  cannot  account,  but  I  never  felt  its 
equaL  My  senses  l«ft  m«  for  ^o"^  moments;  a 
mysterious  dread  overcame  my  oonrage ;  and  had  mot 
the  exerciser  caught  my  hand,  I  should  have  Idlen 
out  &[  the  circle.  When  I  recovsied  myself^  I  per- 
ceived that  the  buming  cross  had  produced  an  etnet 
no  less  violent  upon  the  spectre.  Her  conntenaaoe 
expressed  reverence  and  horror,  and  her  visionary 
limbs  were  shaken  by  fear.  '  Yes,'  she  said  at  length, 
'  I  tremble  at  that  mark !  I  respect  it !  I  obey  you! 
Know,  then,  that  my  bones  lie  still  unbnried^they 
rot  in  the  obseurity  of  Undenberg-hola.    None  bat 
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loftineM,  and  strikes  by  its  grandeur,  before  tbe  rene- 
ration  and  tenderness  arise  which  its  antiquities  and 
the  plainly-told  tale  of  the  Bufferings  thej  witnessed 
exdte. 

{An  Italian  Landtcape,"] 

These  excursions  sometimes  led  to  Punnoli,  Baia, 
or  the  woody  cliffs  of  Pausilippo ;  and  as,  on  their  re- 
turn, they  glided  along  the  moonlight  bar,  the  melo- 
dies of  Italian  strains  seemed  to  giro  enciumtment  to 
the  scenery  of  its  shore.  At  this  cool  hour  the  Toices 
of  the  Tine-dieseers  were  frequently  heard  in  trio,  as 
they  reposed  after  the  labour  of  the  day  on  some 
pleasant  promontory  under  the  shade  of  poplars ;  or 
the  brisk  music  of  the  dance  from  fishermen  on  the 
margin  of  the  waves  below.  The  boatmen  rested  on 
their  oars,  while  their  company  listened  to  yoices  mo- 
dulated by  sensibility  to  nner  eloquence  than  it  is  in 
the  power  of  art  alone  to  display ;  and  at  others,  while 
they  observed  the  airy  natural  grace  which  distin- 
ffuishes  the  dance  of  the  fishermen  and  peasant  girls  of 
Naples.  Frequently,  as  they  glided  round  a  promon- 
tory, whose  shaggy  masses  impended  far  over  the  sea, 
such  magic  scenes  of  beauty  unfolded,  adorned  by  these 
dancing  groups  on  the  bay  beyond,  as  no  pencil  could 
do  justice  to.  The  deep  clear  waters  reflected  every 
image  of  the  landscape ;  the  cliffs,  branching  into  wild 
forms,  crowned  with  groves  whose  rough  foliage  often 
spread  down  their  steeps  in  picturesque  luxuriance  ; 
the  ruined  villa  on  some  bold  point  peeping  through  the 
trees ;  peuants'  cabins  hanging  on  the  precipices,  and 
the  dancing  figures  on  the  strand — all  touched  with 
the  silverv  tint  and  soft  shadows  of  moonlight.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sea,  trembling  with  a  long  line  of 
radiance,  and  showing  in  the  clear  distance  Uie  sails 
of  vessels  stealing  in  every  direction  along  its  surface, 
presented  a  prospect  as  grand  as  the  landscape  was 
beaatifol. 


MATTHEW  GBEGOBT  LVWI8. 

Among  the  most  sucoeeeftd  imitators  of  Mrs  Rad- 
*^^^*'  pocttliar  manner  and  dass  of  subjects,  was 
Mattrbw  Orboort  I«kwi8,  whose  wild  romance, 
Ths  Monk,  published   in   1796,  was  received  with 
mingled  astonishment,  oensurci  and  applause.    Tbe 
first  edition  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  in  preparing 
a  second,  Lewis  threw  out  some  indelicate  passages 
which  had  given  much  offence.    He  might  have  ear- 
ned his  retrenchmenta  farther,  with  benefit  both  to 
the  story  and  its  readers.     *  The  Monk'  was  a  youth- 
lul  production,  written,  as  the  author  states  in  his 
rhyming  preface,  when  he  '  scarce  had  seen  his  twen- 
tieth year.'    It  has  all  the  marks  of  youth,  except 
modesty.  Lewis  was  the  boldest  of  hobgMin  writers, 
and  dashed  away  fearlessly  among  scenes  of  monks 
and  nuDs^  church   processions,  Spanish  caraliers, 
maidens  and  doennas,  sorcerers  and  enchantments, 
the  Inquisition,  the  wandering  Jew,  and  even  Satan 
himself,  whom  he  brings  in  to  execute  justice  visibly 
and  without  compunction.    The  hero,  Amhrosio,  is 
abbot  of  the  Capuchins  at  Madrid,  and  from  his 
"^Poted  sanctity   and  humility,  and  his  eloquent 
preaching,   he  is   sumamed  the  Man  of  Holiness. 
Ambrosio  canaeVreB  himself  to  be  exempted  from 
the  failings  c/f  humsuiity,  and  is  severe  in  his  saint!  v 
Judgments.      Jfe  is  Ihll  of  religious  enthusiasm  am^ 
pride,  and  thinkn  himself  proof  against  all  tempta 
tion.    The  hint  of  this  character  was  taken  fh>m 
paper  hi  the  Ousvdian,  and  Lewis  filled  up  the  on 
line  with  oonsiderBhle  energy  and  skilfhl  dd[in( 
tion.    The  imposingpresence,  strong  pasdons,  a 
^notched  dcrwn^Ul  of  Ambrosio,  axe  not  easily  *, 
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;.  Uiat  ho  was  oomuig  to  brookfasi 

:  hubjoct  of  tho  highest  importance. 

ill,  but  received  hie  viMt,  and  learned 

'  .1,  in  expectation  of  a  now  order  of 

I-  "bins  deaigncd  to  place  him,  ConninK, 

■  >l  II t ion.    He  was  mnch  struck ,  and  asked 

•  <  •urse  he  should  take ;  and  havinf  thought 
■'   went  to  Mr  Pitt,  and  made  the  Anti* 

•  >f  faltk.  In  wUfdk  he  poraevetcd  until  ^— . 
'  ■  .ynttoned  tMa  to  Sit  W.  Knighton  upon  oeo>' 

'  >  u;o  inihe  CharisHionao,  of  aame  ten  pounds 

jn'«  broUur.    He  couid  eooroe  do  km  Cor  on* 

<1  iiim  thfi  dictator's  ouruJo  chair.'^LotJihairt's 

III  is  occurrcnoc  must  have  taken  plaoo  bcfose 

tt  year  Canning;  was  introduced  by  Pitt  into  pur 


after  this  mental  poUution,  to  meet  Godwin  again 
as  a  floTclist — 

^fe  bears  no  token  of  the  sabler  stieaos, 

•ounta  far  off  among  the  awana  of  Thames. 

^  Tilg  St  Leon^  a  story  of  the  *  mira- 

himself  states,  and  designed  to 

g^  and  passions  with  incredible 

lero  attains  tlic  possession  of  the 

ne,  and  secures  exhaixsfless  wealth 

.ansmnting  metals  into  gold,  and  at 

he  learns  the  secret  of  the  elixir  viifp, 

lias  the  power  of  renewing  his  yontlL 

ndced,  *  incredible  situations;*  but  the 

s  many  attractions — splendid  descrip- 

rue  pathos.      Its  chief  defect  is  an  ex- 

•a  terrible  and  marveUoos.    In  1800  Mr 

produced  his  unlucky  tragedy  of  Antonio ; 

l^oug^ts  on  Vr  Parr^s  SpiUtl  Sermmiy  being 

to  some  attacks  made  upon  him,  or  rather 

>  code  of  morality,  by  Parr,  Mackintosh,  and 

s.    In  1803  he  brought  out  a  voluminous  Life 

haucer^  in  two  quarto  volumes.    With  Mr  God- 

i  the  great  business  of  this  world  was  to  write 

oks,  and  whatever  sulyect  he  sdected,  lie  treated 

with  a  due  sense  of  its  importance,  and  pursued 

.1  into  an  its  ramiJQcations  with  intense  ardour  and 

application.     The  *Life  of  Chaucer'  was  ridiculed 

by  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  the  .Edinburgh  Reviqw,  in 

consequence  of  its  enormous  bulk  and  its  extraneous 

dissertations,  but  it  is  creditable  to  the  author's  taste 

an4  rescarelj.     Tlie  student  of  our  early  literature 

wlU^fiiid  in  It  many  Interesting  facts  connected  with 

a  phlvalrous.  and  romantic  period  of  our  history — 

much  sound  criticism,  and  a  fine  relish  for  trnc 

poetry.    In  1804  Mr  Godwin  produced  his  novel  of 

Fleetwood^  or  the  I^cw  Man  of  Feeling.     The  title 

was  unfortunate,  as  reminding  the  reader  of  the  old 

Man  of  Feeling,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 

amiable  of  the  twa    Mr  Godwin's  hero  is  self-willed 

and  capricious,  a  morbid  egotist,  whose  irritability 

and  frantic  outbursts  of  passion  move  contempt 

rather  tba^  sympatliy.,   Byron  has  said — 


BonoBoei  fidnt  at  fuU  length  people*^  wooings, 
Snt  mikf  give  a  bnst  of  otairiages* 

This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr  Godwin.  Great  part  of 
Hcetwood  Is  occupied  with  the  hero's  matrimonial 
troubles  and  afflictions ;  but  they  only  exemplify 
the  noble  poet's  farther  observation — *  no  one  cares 
for  matrimonial  cooings.'  The  better  parts  of  the 
novel  consist  of  the  episode  of  tlie  Macneills,  a  tale 
of  family  pathos,  and  some  detaclied  descriptions  of 
Welsh  scenery.  For  some  years  Mr  Godwin  was 
little  heard  of.  lie  had  married  again,  and,  as  a 
more  certain  means  of  maintenance,  had  opened  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  London,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  '  Edward  Baldwin.'  In  this  situation  ho 
ushered  forth  a  number  of  children's  books,  small 
histories  and  other  compilations,  some  of  them  by 
himself.  Charles  Lamb  mentions  an  English  Gram- 
mar, in  which  Ilazlitt  assisted.  He  tried  another 
tragedy,  Faidkner,  in  1807,  but  it  was  unsuccessful 
Next  year  he  published  an  Essay  on  Sepulchres^ 
written  in  a  fine  meditative  spirit,  with  great  beauty 
of  expression;  and  in  1815  Litres  of  Edward  and 
John  Pkillipg,  the  nephews  of  Milton,  The  latter  is 
also  creditable  to  tlie  taste  and  research  of  the 
author,  and  illustrates  our  poetical  history  about 
the  time  of  the  Restoration.  In  1817  Mr  Godwin 
again  entered  the  arena  of  fiction.  He  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  and  concluded  with  Constable  for 
another  novel,  Mandeville,  a  tale  of  the  times  of 
Cromwell  The  style  of  this  work  is  measured  and 
stately,  and  it  abounds  in  that  moral  anatomy  In 
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thia  jDuth  ha*  the  risht  of  roDsigDing  them  t 
grarc.  IHn  aim  lipe  hftvg  m&de  orer  to  me  hig  body 
uidl  hii  lout ;  ncier  irill  I  gite  back  hia  pro:  ' 
neier  shalt"  h*  know  a  night  deroid  of  teriur  i 
be  engagn  to  collect  mj  moulderiag  bone%  atid  de- 
posit them  in  the  family  Tault  of  hia  Andatatian 
caatle.  Then  let  thirty  raauei  ba  sud  for  the  tepoM 
of  mj  apiril,  and  I  trouble  this  world  no  mote.  Now 
Jet  me  depart ;  thoae  flamea  are  scotcbing.' 

He  let  the  hand  drop  ilowly  which  held  (ha  crucifix, 
and  which  till  then  he  had  painted  towards  her. 
The  apparition  bowed  her  head,  aod  her  form  melted 


Mrb  Ahklii  OptK  (Miii  Alderion  of  Norwich), 
the  widow  of  John  Opie,  the  celehrated  artirt,  com- 
Tneoced  her  literal;  carrer  in  IBOI,  when  ibe  pab- 
lished  her  domeatic  and  pathetic  t^  of  Tht  FaAer 
I  apd  Vaughtrr,  Without  Tcnturing  out  of  ordinuy 
life,  Mr*  Opie  iuTested  her  namtire  with  deep  ' 
tcreat,  by  her  genuine  painting  of  natnre  and  p 
■ion,  her  animated  dialogue,  and  feminine  delicacy  of 
feeling.  Her  flrat  dqtgI  haa  gone  throogh  eight  edi- 
tions, and  is  still  popular.  A  long  series  irf  works 
of  fiction  lias  since  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  this 
ladj.  Her  Siniple  Tata,  in  four  Tolumca,  1806 
Ifem  Taks,  four  volumes,  IBIB  ;  Trmper,  or  Hornet- 
lie  ScencJi.  a  talc,  in  three  Tolamea ;  Tab  of  Rtal 
Zi/e,  three  volnmea ;  Tolu  o^  (Ac  Heart,  four  Yolumeii 
are  aS  marked  by  the  same  characteriatica — the 
portruture  of  domestic  life,  drawn  with  a  new  to 
regulate  the  heart  and  aSbctions.  In  IBlB  Urs 
Opie  published  a  moral  treatjse,  entitled  Dtlraeliom 
Ituplajied,  in  order  to  expose  that  '  moat  comiiKKi  of 
■n  Ticea,'  which  ahe  aays  justly  ia  found  'in  erery 
claaa  or  nmlc  in  society,  from  the  peer  to  the  pea- 
sant, from  the  niaiter  to  the  Talet,  from  the  nuatresa 
to  the  maid,  from  the  most  learned  to  the  oiort  igno- 
rant, from  Uie  man  of  genius  to  tbe  meanert  oqw- 
city.'  The  tales  of  this  lady  ha»e  been  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  brilliant  flctiana^t^  Scott,  the 


boldness  of  bis  speculations  aod  opiniaiM, 
apparent  depth  and  ardour  of  feeling,  were 
contrasted  with  his  plodding  baUta,  hia  in 
able  temper,  and  the  quiet  obscure  «implic 
life  and  manners.     Tbe  most  startling  sod 

ing  theories  were  propoonded  by  him  with  i 

ing  confidence ;  and  leotimenta  th«l,  if  ndootd 


^ 


.  would  hsTC  orertnnied  tbe  wImJc  firuneWDrl 
of  society,  were  com^acently  dealt  ont  by  their 
author  as  if  the;  had  merely  formed  an  ordinarr 

—^  »..»»   ^j   „^^   ^.^^-^.  —,.,,.,.0  ,„   uv^^H  "T    portion  of  a  busy  literary  life.    Godwin  wu  bom  at 

stronger  moral  delineations  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and    Wisbeach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  an  the  3d  of  Match 

the  generally  masculine  character  of  our  more  mo-    ""    °" '-"- ■"■ *= =-'— -     - 

dem  literature.    She  is,  like  Mackenzie,  too  nni- 

fonnly  pathetic  and  tender.    *  She  can  do  nothing 

well,'  says  Jeffrey,  '  that  requires  to  be  done  with 

formality,  and  tberefiir«  has  D(rti  succeeded  in  copy- 
ing eitlier  the  concentrated  fbrce  of  weighty  and 

delibente  reason,  or  the  serere  and  solemn  dignity 

of  ra^estic  virtue.    To  make  amends,  bowerer,  she 

lepreeeots  admirably  everything  that  is  amiatde, 

nerous,  and  gentle.'    Perhaps  we  should  add  to  t 

the  power  of  exciting  and  harrowing  lui  the  fbeli 

in  DO  ordinary  degree.    Some  of  hw  abort  talea 

full  of  gloomy  and  terrific  painting,  alternately 

tembling  those  of  Godwin  and  Mrs  Kadcliffe. 
In  Miss  Sedgwick's  Letters  frtxn  Abroad  (1S41), 

we  find  the  fi^owing  notice  of  the  venerable  no- 
velist : — '  1  owed   Mn   Opie  a  grudge  for  having 

made  me  in  my  youth  cry  my  eyes  ont  over  her 

stories  ;  but  her  fair  clieeri\il  face  farced  me  to  for- 
get it     She  long  ago  forswore  the  world  and  its 

vanities,  and  adopted  the  Quaker  faith  and  costume ; 

but  I  fancied  that  her  elaborate  simplicity,  and  the 

fufaionable  little  train  to  her  pret^  satin  gown, 

indicated  how  much  easier  it  is  to  adopt  a  theory 

than  to  change  one's  haUta.' 


'SS.   His  father  was  a  dissenting  m  _    __„ 

I  nonconformist — and  thus  the  future  Doveliit  may  be 
said  to  have  been  nurtured  in  a  love  of  rriigioiu 
and  civil  liberty.  wiUiout  perhaps  mncb  revoeoce 
for  existing  author!^.    He  soon,  however,  far  over- 
stepped the  pale  of  dissent      After  receiving  the 
neceamuy  education  at  the  dissenting  college  at  Hoi- 
ton,  Mr  Godwin  became  minister  of  a  congregabon    | 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.    He  also  otBciated  Icr 
some  time  at  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk.     About  the 
year  1762,  having  been  five  years  a  nmicaafiviniit    [ 
preacher,  he  settled  in  London,  and  applied  hJnKlf   < 
wholly  to  literature.    His  first  work  was  entitled 
Skelcha  of  Huloiy,  in  fix  Btrmoiu  ;  and  he  shortly    j 
oftcrwardi  became  principal  writer  in  the  Am  Aa-    \ 
nual  Htgirte:    He  was  a  realoos  politioil  refocTDer : 
and  hia  talents  were  so  welt  known  or  reoommended, 
that  he  obtained  the  large  anm  of  £700  for  hia  tieit 
publication.     This  was  his  famed  Em/uirfetimanim 
Poliiirai  Juitiet,  and  iu  Ittfli/nett  on  Gtttnl  flrUt 
amt  llappineit,  published  in    1733.      Mr  Godwio'i 
work  was  a  sincere  advocacy  of  an  ioteUectual  re- 
public— a  splendid  argument  for  nniveraal  philan-    i 
thropy  and  benevolence,  and  for  the  omnipotence  of 
mind  over  matter.    Ilii  views  of  the  p^i^tdliQ- 
of  man  and  the  regeneration  of  socie^  (all  private    j 
affections  and  interests  being  merged  in  the  psNic 
good)  were  clouded  by  no  misgivings,  and  he  wrote  !{ 
with  the  force  of  conviction,  and  with  no  ccdinaiy 
powers  of  persuasion  and  eloquence,    the  EoqoiiT'    | 
~"  'ighly  snccessfol,  aod  went  tbroo^  ■rveral  - 
3«0  ! 
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editionB,  In  a  twdveiiMiiih  afterwafdA  aippeftred  hfs 
novel  of  Tkmg9  at  Iha^ArB^  or  thM  Adventurer  of  (Mb 
WUliama.  Ifis  dbjwt  here  was  lUfto  to  inculcate  hifi 
peculiar  dodzinei,  aod  to  comprehend  ^  a  general 
review  of  the  modee  of  domestio  and  fmrecorded 
despotiem,  bgr  which  mm  beooraea  the  destroyer  of 
maa'  His  bcfOi  WiUianu^  telU  hk  own  tale  it  ttef- 
fcring  and  of  wrong— of  innocence  persecuted  and 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  destb  and  infamy  by  aristo- 
cratic power,  and  by  tyrannical  or  partially-admi- 
nistered  laws ;  but  his  story  Is  qo  firaught  with 
interest  and  energy,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  politi- 
cal object  or  satire,  and  think  ozUy  of  the  chaxucters 
and  incidents  that  pass  in  rericw-  before  us.  The 
imagination  of  the  author  overpowered  liis  philo- 
sophy ;  he  was  a  greater  inventor  than  logician.  His 
character  of  Falkland  te  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
whole  range  of  Eng^h  fictitious  composition.  Tlie 
opinions  of  Oodwin  were  sodti  brought  still  more 
prominently  forward.  His  friends,  Uolcroft,  Thel- 
wall.  Home  Tookc,  and  others,  wcro  thrown  into 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  novelist 
had  joined  none  of  their  societies,  and  however  ob- 
noxious to  those  in  power,  had  not  rendered  Iiimself 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country.*  Godwin, 
however,  was  ready  with  his  pea  Judge  Eyre,  in 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  had  laid  down  prin- 
ciples  very  different  from  those  of  our  author,  and 
the  latter  instantly  published  Cursory  Strictures  on 
tlie  judge's  charge,  so  ably  written  that  tlie  pamph- 
let is  sjud  to  have  mainly  led  to  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused  parties.  In  1796  Mr  Godwin  issued  a  series 
of  essays  on  education,  manners,  and  literature, 
entitled  T/te  Enquirer.  In  the  followtea  year  he 
married  MaryWoUstonecraft,  auUiorof  jK  Vindica- 
tion of  ih  Biffhls  of  Womatif  &c  U  uitdy  in  j^y  re- 
spects as  remarkable  as  her  husband,  and  wno  died 
after  having  given  birth  to  a  daughter  (Mrs  Shelley) 
still  more  justly  distinguished.  Godwin's  contempt 
of  the  ordinary  modes  of  thinking  and  aotifig  ia  tlua 
country  was  displayed  by  this  marriage.  His  wife 
brought  with  her  a  natural  daughter,  the  fruit  oC  a 
former  connexion.  She  had  lived  with  Godwin  for 
some  time  before  tlieir  marriage;  and  *  the  prinripat 
motive,'  he  says,  *  for  complying  with  the  cemmoDy, 
was  the  circumstaooe  of  Mary's  being  in  a  state  of 
pregnane^.'  Such  an  open  disregard  of  the  ties  aod 
principles  that  sweeten  life  and  adorn  society  asto* 
nishcd  even  Godwin's  philosoplnc  and  reforming 
friends.  But  whether  acting  in  good  or  in  Wi  taste« 
he  seems  always  to  have  t^en  fearless  and  sincere. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  Mary  IVolUbjnecraft  Godwin 
(who  died  in  about  half  a  year  after  her  marriage), 
and  in  this  curious  work  all  the  details  of  her  life 
an<I  conduct  are  minutely  related.    We  are  glad, 

*  if  ««  nwy  oredft  a  cnrknw  entry  in  Sir  Waltor  fkyttt's 
diuy,  Godwin  mint  havo  been  oarty  mixed  up  with  tho  Rng- 
Ikh  JaaMoM.  *  Ganninff'B  ooovendun  from  pof^Aat  optaloiia,' 
myB  Scott,  *  was •tmngnly  bcoii^t  nraiuL  WliUe ho  wasstody- 
fiiff  in  the  Temple,  and  tather  eotcrtainiiig  rcvolufciMiaxy  0|^ 
nloiLH,  Godwin  sent  to  my  that  ho  wua  coming  to  broakfoiit 
Mith  bim,  to  speak  on  a  autOcct  of  the  highest  importance. 
Canning  Icneir  little  of  hini,  but  roc^'ivod  his  vibit,  and  learned 
to  his  a^tonlahmcnt  that,  in  cx^joctation  of  a  now  order  of 
thfns^,  the  Rnglidi  Jacobins  doslgncd  to  plaoo  him,  Canning, 
at  the  head  of  the  revolution.  He  was  much  stnidr,  and  asked 
timo  to  thfak  what  course  he  should  take :  and  having  tboogbt 
the  maMer  wmr,  he  went  to  Mr  Pltl,  and  made  the  Antl- 

Jaootafai  I'lwilwiliai  of  faith,  in  whlob  he  pemvevod  natO . 

Canning  htauatf  mentioned  tMs  to  Sir  W.  Knifhtm  apen  oaea> 
•ion  of  glvbag  a  plaoe  in  the  Gbarter-booae,  of  ■ono  ton  ponads 
s-year^  to  Godwin'a  brother.  He  coi4d  floaMe  do  leas  for  ona 
who  hod  offered  him  the  dicUtor*a  ourule  ohoir.'— X^KiAartV 
^'Z'  of  ScoU.  Thia  occurrence  mudt  have  taltca  placo  bcfwe 
17m,  !u  tn  that  year  Canning  was  introduced  by  Pitt  into  par- 
tiammt. 


after  this  mental  pollution,  to  meet  Godwin  again 
asanorelist — 

He  bears  no  token  of  the  sabler  streams. 

And  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames. 

In  1799  appeared  h(a  St  Leon,  a  story  of  the  *  mira* 
eulotis  dass,'  as  he  himself  states,  and  designed  to 
mix  human  feelings  and  passions  with  incredible 
situations.  His  hero  attains  the  possession  of  tlic 
^ilosopher's  stone,  and  secures  exhaustless  wealth 
by  the  art  of  transmuting  metals  into  gold,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  learns  the  secret  of  the  eUxir  viitp, 
by  which  he  has  the  power  of  renewing  his  youtli. 
These  are,  indeed,  'incredible  situations;*  but  the 
romance  has  many  attractions—splendid  descrip- 
tion and  true  pathos.  Its  chief  defect  is  an  ex- 
cess of  the  terrible  and  maryellous.  In  1800  Mr 
Oodwin  produced  his  unlucky  tragedy  of  Antonio  ; 
in  IBOl  TTiauylUs  on  Dr  Fairs  SpiiaL  Sermon,  being 
a  rcpj^  to  some  attacks  made  upon  him,  or  rather 
90  uifi.code  of  morality,  by  Parr,  Mackintosh,  and 
others.  Li  IB03  he  brought  out  a  Tolumioous  Life 
ofCfmucer,  in  two  quarto  volumes.  With  Mr  God- 
ffin  the  great  business  of  tliis  world  was  to  write 
books,  and  whatever  subject  he  selected,  lie  treated 
it  with  a  due  sense  of  its  importance,  and  pursued 
it  into  all  its  ramiHcations  with  intense  ardour  and 
application.  The  'Life  of  Chaucer*  was  ridiculed 
by  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  the  .Edinburgh  Review,  in 
consequence  of  its  enormous  bulk  and  Its  extraneous 
dissertations,  but  it  is  creditable  to  the  author's  taste 
aijiJ  research. .  Tlie  student  of  our  car\y  literature 
wjll  find  Id  it  many  interesting  Cicts  connected  with 
a  chivalrous  and  romantic  period  of  our  history — 
much  sound  criticism,  and  a  fine  relish  for  time 
poetry.  In  1S04  Mr  Godwin  produced  his  novel  of 
Pleetwoody  or  Qui  New  Man  of  Feeling.  The  title 
was  unfortunate,  as  reminding  the  reader  of  the  old 
Man  of  Feeling,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
amiable  of  the  twa  Mr  Godwin's  hero  is  self-willed 
and  capricious,  a  morbid  egotist,  whose  Irritability 
and  frantic  outbursts  of  passion  move  contempt 
rather  thai)  sympathy.    Byron  has  said — 


BomSBOsa  friilAt-at  full  length  people's  wooings, 
Alt  eiily  give  a  bast  of  marriages* 

This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr  Godwin.  Great  part  of 
Fleetwood  Is  ocriupied  with  the  hero's  matrimonial 
troubles  and  afflictions ;  but  they  only  exemplify 
the  noble  poet's  farther  observation — *  no  one  cares 
for  matrimonial  cooinps.'  Tlie  better  parts  of  the 
novel  consist  of  the  episode  of  the  Macneills,  a  tale 
of  family  pathos,  and  some  detaclied  descriptions  of 
Welsh  scenery.  For  some  years  Mr  Godwin  was 
little  heard  of.  Tie  hod  married  again,  and,  as  a 
more  certain  means  of  maintenance,  had  opened  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  Iiondon,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  '  Edward  Baldwin.'  In  this  situation  he 
ushered  forth  a  number  of  children's  books,  small 
histories  and  other  compilations,  some  of  them  by 
himself.  Charles  Lamb  mentions  an  English  Gram- 
mar, in  which  llazlitt  assisted.  He  tried  another 
tragedy,  Faulkner,  in  1807,  but  it  was  unsuccessftiL 
Next  year  he  published  an  Essay  on  Scpidrhres, 
written  in  a  line  meditative  spirit,  with  great  beauty 
of  expression;  and  in  1815  Lives  of  Edward  and 
John  Phillips,  the  nephews  of  Milton,  The  hitter  is 
also  creditable  to  the  taste  and  research  of  the 
author,  and  illustrates  our  poetical  history  about 
the  time  of  the  Kestoration.  In  1817  Mr  Godwin 
again  entered  the  arena  of  fiction.  He  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  and  concluded  with  Constable  for 
another  novel,  MamleviUe.  a  tale  of  tlie  times  of 
Cromwell  The  style  of  this  work  is  measured  and 
stately,  and  it  abounds  in  that  moral  anatomy  m 
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which  the  author  delighted,  hut  often  carried  he- 
yond  truth  and  nature.  The  yindictive  feelings 
dehneated  in  *  Mandeyille'  are  pushed  to  a  revolt- 
ing extreme.  Fassages  of  energetic  and  beautiful 
composition — reflectiye  and  descriptive — ^are  to  he 
found  in  the  novel ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  as 
the  author  advanced  in  years,  he  seems  to  have  cul- 
tivated more  sedulously  the  graces  of  language  and 
diction.  The  staple  of  his  novels,  however,  was 
taken  from  the  depths  of  his  own  mind — not  from 
extensive  surveys  of  mankind  or  the  imivcrse ;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  oft-drawn-upon  fountain  be- 
gan to  dry  up,  notwithstanding  the  luxuriance  of 
the  foliage  that  shaded  it.  We  next  find  Mr  God- 
win combating  the  opinions  of  Malthus  upon  popu- 
lation (1820),  and  then  setting  about  an  elaborate 
History  of  the  Commonwealth,  The  great  men  of 
that  era  were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste.  Their  re- 
solute energy  of  character,  their  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  their  republican  enthusiasm  and  strange 
notions  of  faith  and  the  saints,  were  well  adapted  to 
fire  his  imagination  and  stimulate  his  research.  The 
history  extended  to  four  large  volumes,  which  were 
published  at  intervals  between  1824  and  1828.  It 
is  evident  that  Mr  Godwin  tasked  himself  to  pro- 
duce authorities  for  all  he  advanced.  He  took  up, 
as  might  be  cxx)ected,  strong  opinions ;  but  in  striv- 
ing to  be  accurate  and  minute,  he  became  too  spe- 
cific and  chronological  for  tlie  interest  of  his  narra- 
tive. It  was  truly  said  that  the  style  of  his  history 
*  creeps  and  hitches  in  dates  and  authorities.'  .  In 
1830  Mr  Godwin  published  Cloudealey,  a  tale,  in 
three  volumes.  Reverting  to  his  first  brilliant  per- 
formance as  a  novelist,  he  made  his  new  hero,  like 
Caleb  Williams,  a  person  of  humble  origin,  and  he 
arrays  him  against  his  patron;  but  there  the  pa- 
rallel ends.  The  elastic  vigour,  the  verisimilitude, 
the  crowding  incidents,  the  absorbing  interest,  and 
the  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  the  first  novel, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  *  Cloudesley.'  There  is  even 
little  delineation  of  character.  Instead  of  these  we 
have  fine  English,  *  clouds  of  reflections  without  any 
new  occasion  to  call  them  forth ;  an  expanded  flow 
of  words  without  a  single  pointed  remark.'  The 
next  production  of  this  veteran  author  was  a  meta- 
physical treatise,  Thowjhts  on  Man^  &c;  and  his 
last  work  (1834)  a  compilation,  entitled  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers,  In  his  later  years  Mr  Godwin  en- 
joyed a  small  government  office,  yeoman  usher 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  coiiferred  upon  him 
by  Earl  Grey's  ministry.  In  the  residence  attached 
to  this  appointment,  in  New  Palace  Yard,  he  ter- 
minated his  long  and  laborious  scholastic  life  on  the 
7th  of  April  1836.  No  man  ever  panted  more 
ardently,  or  toiled  more  heroically,  for  literary  fame; 
and  we  think  that,  before  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  must 
have  been  conscious  that  he  had  *  left  something  so 
written  to  after-times,  as  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  die.' 

*  Caleb  Williams'  is  unquestionably  the  most  in- 
teresting and  original  of  Mr  Godwin's  novels,  and 
is  altogether  a  work  of  extraordinary  art  and  power. 
It  has  the  plainness  of  narrative  and  the  apparent 
reality  of  the  fictions  of  Defoe  or  Swifts  but  is 
far  more  pregnant  with  thought  and  feeling,  and 
touches  far  higher  sympathies  and  associations. 
The  incidents  and  characters  are  finely  developed 
and  contrasted,  an  intense  earnestness  pervades 
the  whole,  and  the  story  never  flags  for  a  moment 
The  lowness  of  some  of  the  scenes  never  inspires 
such  disgust  as  to  repel  the  reader,  and  the  awf  ol 
crime  of  which  Falkland  is  guilty  is  allied  to  so 
much  worth  and  nobleness  of  nature,  that  we  are 
involuntarily  led  to  regard  him  with  feelings  of  ex- 
alted pity  and  oommiseration.     A  brief  glance  at 


the  story  will  show  the  materials  with  which  God- 
win 'framed  his  spell.'    Caleb  Williams,  an  iotd- 
ligent  young  peasant,  is  taken  into  the  house  of 
Mr  Falkland,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  the  capacity 
of  amanuensis,  or  private  secretary.     His  matater 
is  kind  and  compassionate,  but  stately  and  Mdemn 
in  manner.    An  air  of  mystery  hangs  about  Idm ; 
his  address  is  cold,  and  his  sentiments  impeoeCnble; 
and  he  breaks  out  occasionally  into  fits  of  canaeJeas 
jealousy  and  tyrannical  violence.  Chie  day  wuiiams 
surprises  him  in  a  closet,  where  he  beard  a  deep 
groan  expressive  of  intolerable  anguish,  then  the  hd 
of  a  trunk  hastily  shut,  and  the  noise  of  faatoihig 
a  lock.     Finding  he  was  discovered,  Falkland  flict 
into  a  transport  of  rage,  and  threatens  the  intrader 
witli  instant  death  if  he  does  not  withdraw.     The 
astonished  youth  retires,  musing  on  tiiia   strange 
scene.     His  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  he  learns 
part  of  Falkland's  history  from  an  old  oonfidential 
steward — ^how  that  his  master  was  onoe  the  gaje^ 
of  the  gay,  and  had  achieved  honour  and  Duddc 
abroad,  till  on  his  return  he  was  persecuted  with  a 
malignant  destiny.    His  nearest  neighbour,  Tfnei 
a  man  of  estate  equal  to  his  own,  but  of  coarae  and 
violent  mind  and  temper,  became  jealous  of  FaDs- 
land's  superior  talents  and  accomplishments,  and 
conceived  a  deadly  enmity  at  him.     The  series  of 
events  detailing  the  progress  of  this  mutual  hatnid 
(particularly  the  episode  of  Miss  Melville)  is  deve- 
loped with  great  skill,  but  all  is  creditable  to  the 
high-minded   and  chivalrous  Falkland.     The  oon- 
duct  of  Tyrrel  becomes  at  length  so  atrocious,  that 
the  country  gentieroen  shun  his  society.     He  in- 
trudes himself  however,  into  a  rural  assembly,  an 
altercation  ensues,  and  Falkland  indignantly  up- 
braids him,  and  bids  him  begone.   Amidst  the  hoot- 
ings  and  reproaches  of  the  assembly,  Tyrrel  zetiies, 
but  soon  returns  inflamed  with  liquor,  and  witii  one 
blow  of  his  muscular  arm  levels  Falkland  to  the 
ground.     His  violence  is  repeated,  till  he  is  again 
forced  to  retreat    This  complication  of  ignonuoy, 
base,  humiliating,  and  public,  stung  the  proud  and 
sensitive  Falkland  to  Uie  soul ;  he  left  the  room ; 
but  one  other  event  closed  the  transactions  criT  tfiat 
memorable  evening — Tyrrel  was  found  dead  in  the 
street,  having  been  muidered  (stabbed  wiUi  a  knife) 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  aasemhiy 
house.     From   this   crisis  in    Falkland's   histoiy 
commenced  his  gloomy  and  unsociable  melancholy — 
life  became  a  burden  to  him.    A  private  investiga- 
tion was  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  murder; 
but  Falkland,  after  a  lofty  and  eloquent  denial  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  crime,  was  discharged  with 
every  circumstance  of  honour,  and  amidst  the  plau- 
dits of  the  people.    A  few  weeks  afterwards,  a 
peasant,  named  Hawkins^and  his  son  were  taken 
up  on  some  slight  suspicion,  tried,  condemnedt  and 
executed  for  the  murder.    Justice  was  satiified,  but 
a  deepening  gloom  had  settled  on  the  aoUtaiy  Falk- 
land.   Williams  heard  all  this,  and  joined  in  pitying 
the  noble  sufierer ;  but  the  question  occurred  to  him 
— was  it  possible,  after  all,  that  his  maater  should  be 
tlie  murderer  ?    The  idea  took  entire  pooeaskm  of 
his  mind.     He  determined  to  place  himself  as  a 
watch  upon  Falkland— a  perpetual  stimulus  urged 
him  on.     Circumstances,  also,  were  constant^  oc^ 
curring  to  feed   his  morbid  inquisitiveness.     At 
length  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  dming  Falk^ 
land's  absence,  and  Williams  was  led  to  the  nxm 
containing  the  mysterious  trunk.    Witli  the  etmrf^ 
of  uncontrollable  passion  he  forced  it  open,    and 
was  in  the  act  of  lifting  up  the  lid,  when  Falkland 
entered,  wild,  breathless,  and  distractioD  in  his  kxikx. 
The  first  act  of  the  inf\iriate  master  was  to  pmmt 
a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  youth*  but  he  insiantly 
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changed  his  resolution,  and  ordered  bun  to  with- 
draw. Next  day  Falkland  disclosed  the  secret  *  I 
am  the  blackest  of  viUains ;  I  am  the  murderer  of 
Tyrrel ;  I  am  the  assassin  cif  the  Hawkinses  t*  He 
made  Williams  swear  nerer  to  disclose  the  secret, 
on  pain  of  death  or  worse.  '  I  am,'  said  Falkland, 
'  as  much  the  fool  of  fame  as  ever ;  I  cling  to  it  as 
my  lost  breath :  though  I  be  the  blackest  of  Tillauis, 
I  will  leave  behind  me  a  spotless  and  illustrious 
name :  there  is  no  crime  so  malignant,  no  scene  of 
'  blood  so  horrible,  in  which  that  object  cannot  engaf^e 
I  me.'  Williams  took  the  oath  and  submitted.  His 
spirit,  however,  revolted  at  the  servile  submission 
that  was  required  of  him,  and  in  time  he  escaped 
I  from  the  house.  He  was  speedily  taken,  and  accused 
at  the  instance  of  Falkland  of  abstracting  viduable 
property  from  the  trunk  he  had  forced  open  on  the 
day  of  the  fire.  He  was  cast  into  prison.  The  in- 
terior of  the  prison,  and  its  wretched  inmates,  are 
then  described  with  great  minuteness.  Williams,  to 
whom  the  confinement  became  intolerable,  escaped. 
He  is  first  robbed  and  then  sheltered  by  a  band  of 
robbers — ^he  is  forced  to  fiee  for  his  life — assumes 
diflerent  disguises — ^is  again  in  prison,  and  again 
escapes;  but  misery  and  injustice  meet  him  at  every 
step.  He  had  innocently  fastened  on  himself  a 
second  enemy,  a  villain  named  Gines,  who  from  a 
highwajonan  had  become  a  thief-taker ;  and  the  in- 
cessant exertions  of  this  fellow,  tracking  him  from 
place  to  place  like  a  blood-hound,  are  related  with 
uncommon  spirit  and  efiect  The  whole  of  these  ad- 
ventures possess  an  enchaining  interest,  and  cannot 
be  perused  without  breathless  anxiety.  The  inno- 
cence of  WUliams,  and  the  manifestations  of  his  cha- 
racter— artless,  buoyant,  and  fast  maturing  underthis 
stem  discipline — irresistibly  attract  and  carry  for- 
ward the  reader.  The  connection  of  Falkland  and 
Williams  is  at  last  wound  up  in  one  scene  of  over- 
powering interest,  in  which  the  latter  comes  forward 
publicly  as  tiie  accuser  of  his  former  master.  The 
place  is  the  hall  of  a  magistrate  of  the  metropolitan 
town  of  Falkland's  county. 


[ComdudAKng  Scene  of  CcHA  W^Jtliamii.'\ 

I  can  conceive  of  no  shock  greater  than  that  I  re- 
I  ceived  fjrom  the  sight  of  Mr  Falkland.  His  appear- 
'  ance  on  the  last  occairion  on  which  we  met  had  been 
ba;rgard,  ghost-like,  and  wild,  energy  in  his  gestures, 
and  phrensy  in  his  aspect.  It  was  now  the  appear- 
ance of  a  corpse.  He  was  brought  in  in  a  chair, 
unable  to  stand,  fatigued  and  almost  destroyed  by 
the  joamey  he  had  just  taken.  His  visage  was  colour- 
Iciis ;  his  limbs  destitute  of  motion,  almost  of  life. 
His  head  reclined  upon  his  bosom,  except  that  now 
and  then  he  lifted  it  up,  and  opened  his  eyes  with  a 
languid  glanee,  immediately  after  which  he  sank  back 
into  his  former  apparent  insensibility.  Ho  seemed  not 
to  have  three  houra  to  live.  He  had  kept  his  chamber 
for  several  weeks,  but  the  summons  of  the  magistrate 
had  been  delirered  to  him  at  his  bedside,  his  orders 
respecting  letters  and  written  papers  being  so  peremp- 
tory that  no  one  dared  to  disobey  them.  L  pon  reading 
the  paper,  he  was  seized  with  a  very  dangerous  fit ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  insisted  upon  being 
conveyed,  with  all  practicable  expedition,  to  the  place 
of  api>ointment.  Falkland,  in  the  most  helpless  state, 
was  still  Falkland,  firm  in  command,  and  capable  to 
ext<irt  obedience  from  every  one  that  approached  him. 
What  a  sight  was  this  to  me  I  Till  the  moment 
that  Falkland  was  presented  to  my  view,  my  breast 
waA  steeled  to  pity.  I  thought  that  I  had  coolly 
entered  into  the  reamn  of  the  case  (passion,  in  a  state 
of  solemn  and  omnipotent  vehemence,  always  appears 
to  be  coolness  to  him  in  whom  it  domineers;,  and 


that  I  had  determined  impartially  and  justly.  I 
believed  that,  if  Mr  Falkland  were  permitted  to 
persist  in  his  schemes,  we  must  both  of  us  be  com- 
pletely wretdied.  I  believed  that  it  was  in  my  power, 
by  the  resolution  I  had  formed,  to  throw  my  share  of 
this  wretchedness  from  me,  and  that  his  could  scarcely 
be  increased.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  my  mind  to 
be  a  mere  piece  of  equity  and  justice,  such  as  an 
impartial  spectator  would  desire,  that  one  person 
should  be  miserable  in  preference  to  two,  that  one 
person,  rather  than  two,  snould  be  incapacitated  from 
acting  his  part,  and  contributing  his  share  to  the 
genenu  welfare.  I  thought  that  in  this  business  I 
had  risen  superior  to  personal  considerations,  and 
judged  with  a  total  neglect  of  the  suggestions  of  self- 
regiu^.  It  is  true  Mr  Falkland  was  mortal :  but  not- 
withstanding his  apparent  decay,  he  might  live  long. 
Ought  I  to  submit  to  waste  the  best  years  of  my  li& 
in  mv  present  wretched  situation  1  He  had  declared 
that  his  reputation  should  be  for  ever  inriolate ;  this 
was  his  ruling  passion,  the  thought  that  work^l  his 
soul  to  madness.  He  would  probably,  therefore,  leave 
a  legacy  of  persecution  to  be  received  by  me,  from  the 
hands  of  Gines,  or  some  other  villain  equally  atro- 
cious, when  he  should  himself  be  no  more.  Now  or 
never  was  the  time  for  me  to  redeem  my  future  life 
from  endless  wo. 

But  all  these  fine-spun  reasonings  vanished  before 
the  object  that  was  now  presented  to  me.  Shall  I 
trample  upon  a  man  thus  dreadfully  reduced  t  Shall 
I  point  my  animosity  agunst  one  whom  the  system  of 
nature  has  brought  down  to  the  gravel  Shall  I 
poison,  with  sounds  the  most  intolerable  to  his  ears, 
the  last  moments  of  a  man  like  Falkland  t  It  is  im- 
possible. There  must  have  been  some  dreadful  mistake 
in  the  trun  of  argument  that  persuaded  me  to  be  the 
author  of  this  hateful  scene.  There  must  haye  been 
a  better  and  more  magnanimous  remedy  to  the  evils 
under  which  I  groaned. 

It  was  too  late.  The  mistake  I  had  committed  was 
now  gone,  past  all  power  of  recall.  Here  was  Falkland, 
solemnly  brought  oefore  a  magistrate  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  murder.  Here  I  stood,  baring  already  de- 
clared myself  the  author  of  the  charge,  gravely  and 
sacredly  pledged  to  support  it.  This  was  my  situation; 
and  thus  situated  I  was  called  upon  immediately  to 
act.  My  whole  frame  shook.  I  would  eagerly  have 
consented  that  that  moment  should  have  been  the 
last  of  my  existence.  I,  however,  believed  that  the 
conduct  now  most  indispensably  ihcumbent  on  me 
was  to  lay  the  emotions  of  my  soul  naked  before  my 
hearers.  I  looked  first  at  Mr  Falkland,  and  then  at 
the  magistrate  and  attendants,  and  then  at  Mr  Falk- 
land again.  My  voice  was  suffocated  with  agony.  I 
began: — ^^  Would  to  God  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
retire  from  this  scene  without  uttering  another  word  f 
I  would  brave  the  consequences — I  would  submit  to 
any  imputation  of  cowardice,  falsehood,  and  profli- 
gacy, rather  thui  add  to  the  weight  of  misfortune 
with  which  Mr  Falkland  is  overwhelmed.  But  the 
situation,  and  the  demands  of  Mr  Falkland  himself, 
forbid  me.  He,  in  compassion  for  whose  fallen  state 
I  would  willlugly  forget  every  interest  of  my  own, 
would  compel  me  to  accuse,  that  he  might  enter  upon 
hb  justification.  I  will  confess  eTsry  sentiment  of  mj 
heart.  Mr  Falkland  well  knows— I  affirm  it  in  his 
presence — ^how  unwillingly  I  hare  proceeded  to  this 
extremity.  I  have  reverenced  him ;  he  was  worthy 
of  reverence.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  I  con- 
ceived the  most  ardent  admiration.  He  condencended 
to  encourage  me ;  I  attached  myself  to  him  with  the 
fulness  of  affection.  He  was  unhappy;  I  exerted 
myself  with  youthful  curiosity  to  discover  the  secret 
of  his  wo.  This  was  the  beginning  of  misfortune. 
What  shall  I  say  f  Ho  was  indeed  the  murderer  of 
Tyrrel !  He  suffered  the  Hawkinses  to  be  executed, 
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knowing  that  thoy  were  innocent,  and  that  he  alone 
WB0  guilty !    After  successiye  surmises,  after  various 
indiscretions  on  my  part,  and  indications  on  his,  he 
at  length  confided  to  me  at  full  the  fatal  tale !    Mr 
Falkland!  I  most  solemnly  conjure  you  to  recollect 
yourself  I    Did  I  ercr  prove  myself  unworthy  of  your 
confidence  1    The  secret  was  a  most  painful  burthen 
to  me :  it  was  the  eztremest  folly  that  led  me  un- 
thinkingly to  gain  possession  of  it ;  but  I  would  have 
died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  betray  it.    It  was 
the  jealousy  of  your  own  thoughts,  and  the  weight 
that  hung  upon  your  mind,  that  led  you  to  watch  my 
motions,  and  conceive  alarm  from  every  particle  of 
my  conduct.    You  began  in  confidence — ^why  did  you 
not  continue  in  confidence!    The  evil  that  resulted 
from  my  oririnal  imprudence  would  then  have  been 
comparatively  little.    You  threatened  me  :  did  I  then 
betray  you  t  A  word  from  my  lips  at  that  time  would 
have  freed  me  from  your  threats  for  ever.  I  bore  them 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  at  last  quitted  your 
service,  and  threw  myself  a  fugitive  upon  the  world, 
in  silence.    Why  did  you  not  sufiTer  me  to  depart ! 
You  brought  me  back  by  stratagem  and  violence,  and 
wantonly  accused  me  of  an  enormous  felony !    Did  I 
then  mention  a  syllable  of  the  murder,  the  secret  of 
which  was  in  my  possession  I    Where  is  the  man  that 
has  sufifered  more  from  the  injustice  of  society  than  I 
have  done !    I  was  accused  of  a  villany  that  my  heart 
abhorred.    I  was  sent  to  jail.    I  will  not  enumerate 
the  horrors  of  my  prison,  the  lightest  of  which  would 
make  the  heart  of  humanity  shudder.    I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  gallows !    Young,  ambitious,  fond  of  life,' 
innocent  as  Uie  child  unborn,  I  looked  forward  to  the 
gallows.    I  believed  that  one  word  of  resolute  accu- 
sation against  my  patron  would  deliver  me :  yet  I 
was  silent ;  I  armed  myself  with  patience,  uncertain 
whether  it  were  better  to  accuse  or  to  die.    Did  this 
show  me  a  man  unworthy  to  be  trusted !  I  determined 
to  break  out  of  prison.    With  infinite  difiiculty,  and 
repeated  miscarriages,  I  at  length  effected  my  purpose. 
Instantly  a  proclamation,  with  a  hundred  guineas' 
reward,  was  issued  for  apprehending  me.  I  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  among  tne  refuse  of  mankind,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gang  of  thieves.    I  encountered  the  most 
imminent  peril  of  my  life  when  I  entered  this  retreat, 
and  when  I  quitted  it.  Immediately  after,  I  travelled 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  kingdom,  in  poverty 
and  distress,  in  hourly  danger  of  being  retaken  and 
manacled  like  a  felon.  I  would  have  fled  my  country ; 
I  was  prevented.   I  had  recourse  to  various  disguises ; 
I  was  innocent,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  as  many 
arts  and  subterfuges  as  could  have  been  entailed 
on  the  worst  of  villains.    In  London  I  was  as  much 
harassed,  and  as  repeatedly  alarmed,  as  I  had  been  in 
my  flight  through  the  country.    Did  all  these  per- 
secutions persui^e  me  to  put  an  end  to  my  silence  I 
No :  I  suffered  them  with  patience  and  submission ; 
I  did  not  make  one  attempt  to  retort  them  upon  their 
author.  I  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  miscreants. 
In  this  terrible  situation  I,  for  the  first  time,  at- 
tempted, by  turning  informer,  to  throw  the  weight 
from  myself.    Happily  for  me  the  London  magistrate 
listened  to  my  tale  with  insolent  contempt.    I  soon, 
and  long,  repented  of  my  rashness,  and  rejoiced  in 
my  miscarriage.    I  acknowledge  that  in  various  ways 
Mr  FaUcland  showed  humanity  towards  me  during 
this  period.    He  would  have  prevented  my  going  to 
prison  at  first ;  he  contributed  to  my  subsistence 
during  my  detention  ;  he  had  no  share  in  the  pursuit 
that  nioA  been  set  on  foot  against  me :  he  at  length 
procured  my   discharge  when  brought  forward  for 
trial.  But  a  great  part  of  his  forbearance  was  unknown 
to  me  ;  I  supposed  him  to  be  my  unrelenting  pursuer. 
I  could  not  foiget  that,  whoever  heaped  calamities  on 
me  in  the  sequel,  they  all  originated  in  his  forged 
accusation.    The  prosecution  against  me  for  felony 


was  now  at  an  end.    Why  were  not  my  mfiering*  ptr- 
mitted  to  terminate  then,  and  I  iJlowed  to  hide  my 
weary  head  in  some  obscure  yet  tranquil  retrestf  Had 
I  not  sufficiently  proved  my  constancy  and  fiddity! 
Would  not  a  compromise  in  this  sitoation  liave  been 
most  wise  and  most  secure!    But  the  z«9tl«ss  and 
jealous  anxiety  of  Mr  Falkland  would  not  pennit  him 
to  repose  the  least  atom  of  confidence.  The  only  eocn- 
promise  that  he  proposed  was,  that,  with  mj  own 
hand,  I  should  sign  myself  a  villain.     I  refujied  Chi» 
proposal,  and  have  ever  since  been  driven  from  place 
to  place,  deprived  of  peace,  of  honest  fiune,  even  ol 
bread.    For  a  long  time  I  persisted  in  the  resolntimi 
that  no  emergency  should  convert  me  into  the  imwit 
ant.    In  an  evil  hour  I  at  last  listened  to  my  resent- 
ment and  impatience,  and  the  hatefiil  mii^ake  intd 
which  I  fell  has  produced  the  present  scene.     I  now 
see  that  mistake  in  all  its  enormity.     I  am  sure  thai 
if  I  had  opened  my  heart  to  Mr  Falkland,  if  I  had 
told  to  him  privately  the  tale  that  I  have  now  beca 
telling,  he  could  not  have  resisted  my  xeaBooahle 
demand.    After  all  his  precautions,  he  most  ulti- 
mately have  depended  upon  my  forbearance.     Coold 
he  be  sure,  that  if  I  were  at  last  worked  up  to  disdiMe 
everything  I  knew,  and  to  enforce  it  with  all  the 
energy  I  could  exert,  I  should  obtain  no  credit  t    U 
he  must  in  every  case  be  at  my  mercy,  in  which  mode 
ought  he  to  have  sought  his  safeW — in  conciliation, 
or  in  inexorable  cruelty!    Mr  Falkland  is  of  a  noble 
nature.    Yes !  in  spite  of  the  catastrophe  of  TVrrel, 
of  the  miserable  end  of  the  Hawkinses,  and  of  all  that 
I  have  myself  suffered,  I  afiSrm  that  he  has  qualities 
of  the  most  admirable  kind.  It  is  therefore  impoosible 
that  he  could  have  resisted  a  frank  and  ferveoi  ex> 
postulation,  the  frankness  and  the  fervour  in  which 
the  whole  soul  was  poured  out.    I  despidred  while  it 
was  yet  time  to  have  made  the  just  experiment ;  bat 
my  despair  was  criminal,  was  treason  agaijut  the 
sovereigntv  of  truth.  I  have  told  a  plain  and  imadnl- 
terated  tale.    I  came  hither  to  curse,  but  I  remain  to 
bless.  I  came  to  accuse,  but  am  compelled  to  applaud. 
I  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  Mr  Falkland  is  a  roan 
worthy  of  affection  and  kindness,  and  that  I  am 
myself  the  basest  and  most  odious  of  mankind !  Nevv 
will  I  forgire  myself  the  iniquity  of  this  day.    The 
memory  will  always  haunt  me,  and  embitter  evay 
hour  of  my  existenoe.    In  thus  acting,  I  have  been 
a  murderer — a  cool,  deliberate,  unfeeline  murdcitT. 
I  have  said  what  my  accursed  precipitatiaii    has 
obliged  me  to  say.    Do  with  me  as  you  pleaae.    I  a«k 
no  favour.    Death  would  be  a  kindness  compared  to 
what  I  feel !' 

Such  were  the  accents  dictated  by  my  remorae.  I 
poured  them  out  with  uncontrollable  impetuosity,  for 
my  heart  was  pierced,  ^d  I  was  compielled  to'  gire 


vent  to  its  anguish.  Every  one  that  heard  me 
petrified  with  astonishment.  Every  one  that  heard 
me  was  melted  into  tears.  They  could  not  resist  the 
ardour  with  which  I  praised  the  great  qualities  of 
Falkland;  they  manifested  their  sympatoy  in  the 
tokens  of  my  penitence. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  feelings  of  this  unfortunate 
man !  ^  Before  I  began,  he  seemed  sunk  and  debili- 
tated, incapable  of  any  strenuous  impression.  When 
I  mentioned  the  murder,  I  could  perceive  in  him  an 
involuntary  shuddering,  though  it  was  counteracted, 
partly  by  the  feebleness  of  his  frame,  and  partly  by 
the  energy  of  his  mind.  This  was  an  aUegati<m  he 
expected,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  himself 
for  it.  But  there  was  much  of  what  1  said  of  which 
he  had  had  no  previous  conception.  When  I  ex* 
pressed  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  he  seemed  at  first 
startled  and  alarmed,  lest  this  should  bo  a  new  expe» 
dient  to  gain  credit  to  my  tale.  His  indignation 
against  me  was  great  for  having  retained  all  ray 
resentment  towards  him,  thus,  as  it  might  be,  is  the 
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last  hour  of  hia  exLitence.  It  was  increased  when  he 
discorered  me,  as  he  supposed,  using  a  pretence  of 
liberality  and  sentiment  to  give  new  edge  to  my 
hostility.  But  as  I  went  on,  he  could  no  longer  resist. 
He  saw  my  sincerity;  he  was  penetrated  with  my 
grief  and  compunction.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  sup- 
ported by  the  attendants,  and — to  my  infinite  asto- 
niRhment — threw  himself  into  my  arms! 

*  Williams,'  said  he,  'you  have  conquered!  I  see 
too  late  the  greatness  and  elevation  of  your  mind.  I 
confess  that  it  is  to  my  fault,  and  not  yours,  that  it  is 
to  the  excess  of  jealousy  that  was  ever  burning  in  my 
bosom  that  I  owe  my  ruin.  I  could  have  resisted  any 
plan  of  malicious  accusation  you  might  have  brought 
against  me.  But  I  see  that  the  artless  and  manly  story 
you  have  told,  has  carried  conviction  to  every  hearer. 
All  my  prospects  are  concluded.  All  that  I  most  ar- 
dently desired  is  for  ever  frustrated.  I  hftve  spent  a 
life  of  the  basest  cruelty  to  cover  one  act  of  momentary 
vice,  and  to  protect  myself  against  the  prejudices  of 
my  species.  I  stand  now  completely  detected.  My 
name  will  beconsecrated  to  infamy,  while  your  heroism, 
your  patience,  and  your  virtues,  will  be  for  ever  ad- 
mired. You  have  inflicted  on  me  the  most  fatal  of 
all  mischiefs,  but  I  bless  the  hand  that  wounds  me. 
And  now' — turning  to  the  magbtrate — *and  now,  do 
with  me  as  you  please.  I  am  prepared  to  suffer  all 
the  vengeance  of  the  law.  You  cannot  inflict  on  me 
more  than  I  deserve.  You  cannot  hate  me  more  than 
I  hate  myself.  I  am  the  most  execrable  of  all  vil- 
lains. I  have  for  many  years  (1  know  not  how  lone) 
dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  in  insupportable 
pain.  I  am  at  last,  in  recompense  for  all  my  labours 
and  my  crimes,  dismissed  from  it  with  the  disappoint- 
ment of  my  only  remaining  hope,  the  destruction  of 
that  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  I  consented  to  exist. 
It  was  worthy  of  such  a  life  that  it  should  continue 
just  long  enough  to  witness  this  final  overthrow.  If, 
however,  you  wish  to  punish  mc,  you  must  be  speedy 
in  your  justice  ;  for  as  reputation  was  the  blood  that 
warmed  my  heart,  so  I  feel  that  death  and  infamy 
must  seize  me  together!' 

I  record  the  praises  bestowed  on  me  by  Falkland, 
not  because  I  deserve  them,  but  because  they  serve  to 
agj^vate  the  baseness  of  my  cruelty.  He  survived 
but  three  days  this  dreadful  scene.  I  have  been  his 
murderer.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  praise  my  patience, 
who  has  fallen  a  victim,  life  and  fame,  to  my  pre- 
cipitation! It  would  have  been  merciful,  in  com- 
parison, if  I  had  planted  a  dagger  in  his  heart.  Ho 
would  have  thapked  me  for  my  kindness.  But  atro- 
cious, execrable  wretch  that  I  have  been,  I  wantonly 
inflicted  on  him  an  anguish  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  death.  Meanwhile  I  endure  the  penalty  of  my 
crime.  His  figure  is  ever  in  imagination  before  me. 
Waking  or  sleeping,  I  still  behold  him.  He  seems 
mildly  to  expostiuate  with  me  for  my  unfeeling 
behaviour.  I  live  the  devoted  rictim  of  conscious 
reproach.  Alas !  I  am  the  same  Caleb  Williams  that 
so  short  a  time  ago  boasted  that,  however  great  were 
the  calamities  I  endured,  I  was  still  innocent. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  a  project  I  formed  for 
delivering  myself  from  the  evils  that  had  so  long  at- 
tended me.  I  thought  that  if  Falkland  were  dead,  I 
should  return  onoe  again  to  all  that  makes  life  worth 
possessing.  I  thought  that  if  the  guilt  of  Falkland 
were  estMtlished,  fortune  and  the  world  would  smile 
upon  my  efforts.  Both  these  events  are  accomplished, 
and  it  is  now  only  that  I  am  truly  miserable. 

Wliy  should  my  reflections  perpetually  centre  upon 
myself  t — self,  an  overweening  regard  to  which  has 
b€»en  the  source  of  my  errors !  Falkland,  I  will  think 
only  of  thee,  and  from  that  thought  will  draw  ever- 
fresh  nourishment  for  my  sorrows  1  One  generous,  one 
disinterested  tear,  I  will  consecrate  to  thy  ashes!  A 
nobler  spirit  lived  not  among  the  sons  of  men.    Thy 


intellectual  powers  were  truly  sublime,  and  thy 
bosom  burned  with  a  go<llike  ambition.  But  of  what 
use  are  talents  and  sentiments  in  the  corrupt  wilder- 
ness of  human  society !  It  is  a  rank  and  rotten  soil, 
from  which  every  finer  shrub  draws  poison  as  it  grows. 
All  that,  in  a  hiappier  field  and  a  purei^  air,  would 
expand  into  virtue  and  germinate  into  usefulness,  is 
thus  converted  into  hen^me  and  deadly  nightshade. 

Falkland !  thou  enteredst  upon  thy  career  irith  the 
purest  and  most  laudable  intentions.  But  thou  im* 
bibedst  the  poison  of  chivalry  with  thy  earliest  youth  ; 
and  the  base  and  low-minded  envy  that  met  thee  on 
thy  return  to  thy  native  seats,  operated  with  this 

Eoison  to  hurry  thee  into  madness.  Soon,  too  soon, 
y  this  fatal  coincidence,  were  the  blooming  hopes  of 
thy  youth  blasted  for  ever!  From  that  moment  thou 
only  continuedst  to  live  to  the  phantom  of  departed 
honour.  From  that  moment  thy  benevolence  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  turned  into  rankling  jealousy  and 
inexorable  precaution.  Year  after  year  didst  thou 
spend  in  this  miserable  project  of  imposture;  and 
only  at  last  continuedst  to  Uve  long  enough  to  see, 
by  my  misjudging  and  abhorred  intervention,  thy 
closing  hope  disappointed,  and  thy  death  accompanied 
with  me  foulest  disgrace ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  objected  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  master  incident  in  Caleb  Williams,  and 
calls  it  an  instance  of  the  author's  coarseness  and 
bad  taste;  namely,  that  a  gentleman  passionately 
addicted  to  the  maimers  cf  ancient  chiyahry  should 
become  a  midnight  assassin  when  an  honourable 
reyenge  was  in  his  power.  Mr  Godwin  might  have 
defended  himself  by  citing  tiie  illustrious  critic's 
own  exiunple :  the  Kirgcry  by  Marmion  is  less  con- 
sistent with  the  manners  of  chiyalry  than  the  as- 
sassination by  Falkland.  Without  the  latter,  the 
noyel  could  haye  had  little  interest — it  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch.  Nor  does  it  appear  so  unsuited 
to  the  character  of  the  hero,  who,  though  emit 
with  a  romantic  loye  of  fame  and  honour,  is 
supposed  to  haye  lived  in  modem  times,  and  has 
been  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  phrensy  by  the  public 
brutality  of  TyrreL  The  deed  was  instantaneous — 
the  knife,  he  says,  fell  in  his  way.  There  was  no 
time  for  reflection,  nor  was  Tyrrel  a  person  whom 
he  could  think  of  meeting  on  equal  terms  in  open 
combat.  He  was  a  noisome  pest  and  nuisance, 
despatched  in  a  moment  of  fury  by  one  whom  he 
had  injured,  insulted,  and  trampled  upon,  solely 
because  of  his  worth  and  his  intellectual  superiority. 

We  have  incidentally  alluded  to  the  other  novels 
of  Godwin.  *St  Leon'  will  probably  descend  to 
posterity  in  company  with  *  Caleb  Williams,'  but  we 
cannot  conceive  that  a  torso  of  any  of  the  others  will 
be  preserved.  They  haye  all  a  strong  fiimily  like- 
ness. What  Dugald  Stewart  supposed  of  human 
invention  generally,  that  it  was  limited,  like  a 
barrel-organ,  to  a  spedflc  number  of  tunes,  is  strictly 
true  of  Mr  Godwin's  fictions.  In  *  St  Leon,'  how- 
eyer,  we  haye  a  romantic  story  with  much  fine 
writing.  Setting  aside  the  '  incredible'  conception 
on  which  it  proceeds,  we  find  the  subordinate  in- 
cidents natural  and  justly  proportioned.  ^  The  pos- 
sessor of  the  philosopher's  stone  is  an  interesting 
visionary— a  French  Falkland  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  as  unfortunate,  for  his  miraculous  gifU 
entail  but  misery  on  himself,  and  bring  ruin  to  his 
family.  Eyen  exhausUess  wealth  is  in  itself  no 
blessing ;  and  this  is  the  moral  of  the  story.  Tlie 
adyenturcs  of  the  hero,  both  warlike  and  domestic, 
are  related  with  mucli  gorgeousncss  and  amplitude. 
The  character  of  the  heroic  Marguerite,  the  wife  of 
Leon,  is  one  of  the  author's  finest  delineations. 
Bcthlem  Gabor  is  also  a  yigorous  and  striking 
sketch,  though  introduced  too  late  in  the  novel  to 
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relieve  the  flaggmg  interest  after  the  death  of  Mar- 
gaerite.     The  thunder-storm  which  destroys  the 
property  of  Leon  is  described  with  great  power  and 
vividness ;  and  his  early  distresses  and  losses  at  the 
gaming  table  are  also  in  the  author*8  best  manner. 
The  scene  may  be  said  to  shift  too  often,  and  the 
want  of  fortitude  and  energy  in  the  character  of  the 
hero  lessens  our  sympathy  for  his  reverses.    At  the 
same  time  his  tenderness  and  affection  as  a  husband 
and  father  are  inexpressibly  touching,  when  we  see 
them,  in  consequence  of  his  strange  destiny,  lead  to 
the  ruin  of  tiiose  for  whom  alone  he  wishes  to  live. 
*  How  minute,'  says  one  of  Godwin's  critics,  *  how 
pathetic,  how  tragical  is  the  detail  of  the  gradual 
ruin  which  falls  on  this  weak  devoted  man,  up  to 
its  heart-breaking  consummation  in  the  death  of 
the  noble  Marguerite  de  Damville  I  how  tremendous 
and  perfect  is  his  desolation  after  voluntarily  leaving 
his  daughters,  and  cutting  the  last  thread  which 
binds  him  to  his  kind  I    **  I  saw  my  dear  children 
set  forward  on  their  journey,  and  I  knew  not  tliat 
I  should  ever  behold  them  more.    I  was  determined 
never  to  see  them  again  to  their  injury,  and  I  could 
not  take  to  myself  the  consolation,  on  such  a  day, 
in  such  a  month,  or  even  after  such  a  lapse  of  years, 
I  will  again  have  the  joy  to  embrace  them.    In  a 
little  while  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  I  was  alone." 
How  complete  is  the  description  of  his  escape  from 
tlie  procession  to  the  auto  defe;  of  his  entrance  into 
the  Jew's  house;  his  fears;  his  decaying  strength 
just  serving  to  make  up  the  lifo>restoring  elixir; 
the  dying  taper ;  the  insensibility ;  the  resurrection 
to  new  life,  and  the  day-spring  of  his  young  man- 
hood!   How  shall  we  speak  of  the  old  man,  the 
bequeather  of  the  fatal  legacy  to  St  Leon,  and  his 
few  fearful  words,  "Friendless,  friendless — ^alone, 
alone  I"    Alas  !  how  terrible  to  imagine  a  being  in 
possession  of  such  endowments,  who  could  bring 
himself  to  think  of  death  !  able  to  turn  back  upon 
his  path,  and  meet  immortal  youth,  to  see  again  the 
morning  of  his  day,  and  find  in  fresh  renewed  life 
and  beauty  a  disguise  impenetrable  to  his  former 
enemies,  yet,  in  the  sadness  of  his  experience,  so 
dreading  the  mistakes  and  persecution  of  his  fellow- 
men,  as  to  choose  rather  to  lie  down  with  the  worm, 
and  seek  oblivion  in  the  seats  of  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption.'* 

[_St  Leon*8  Escape  from  the  Auto  de  Fe.'] 

[St  Loon  is  imprisoned  by  the  Inquiidtion  on  suspicion  of 
exercising  the  powers  of  nocromancy,  and  is  carried  with 
other  prisoners  to  feed  the  flames  at  an  auto  de  fe  at  Valla- 
doUd.] 

Our  progress  to  Valladolid  was  slow  and  solemn, 
and  oocupied  a  space  of  no  less  than  four  days.  On 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  we  approached  that 
city.  The  king  and  his  court  came  out  to  meet  us ; 
he  saluted  the  inquisitor-general  with  all  the  demon- 
strations of  the  deepest  submission  and  humility ;  and 
then  having  yield«l  him  the  place  of  honour,  turned 
round  his  horse,  and  accompanied  us  back  to  Valla- 
dolid. The  cavalcade  that  attended  the  king  broke  into 
two  files,  and  received  us  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
whole  city  seemed  to  empty  itself  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  the  multitudes  that  crowded  along  the 
road,  and  were  scattered  in  the  neighbouring  fields, 
were  innumerable.  The  day  was  now  closed,  and  the 
procession  went  forward  amidst  the  light  of  a  thou- 
sand torches.  We,  the  condemned  of  the  Inquisition, 
had  been  conducted  from  the  metropolis  upon  tum- 
brils ;  but  as  we  arrived  at  the  gat«s  of  Valladolid, 
we  were  commanded,  for  the  greater  humiliation,  to 

*  Criticism  prefixed  to  Bentley'S  Standard  NoTel»--*  Caleb 
WiUiams." 


alight  and  proceed  on  foot  to  the  place  of  omr  coa* 
finement,  as  many  as  could  not  walk  without  aasist- 
ance  being  supported  by  the  attendants.  We  wtrt 
neither  chained  nor  bound ;  the  practice  of  the  In- 
quisition being  to  deliver  the  condemned  upon  such 
occasions  into  the  hands  of  two  sureties  eac^  who 
placed  their  charge  in  the  middle  between  Ifaem; 
and  men  of  the  most  respectable  cliaracteiB  wo« 
accustomed,  from  religious  motives,  to  me  for  this 
melancholy  office. 

Dejected  and  despairing  I  entered  the  streets  of 
the  city,  no  object  present  to  the  eyes  of  my  mind 
but  that  of  my  approaching  execution.  The  atnrd 
was  vast,  the  confusion  inexpressible.  Aa  we  psMnri 
by  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  the  horse  of  one  of  the 
guards,  who  rode  exactly  in  a  line  with  me,  plunged 
and  reared  in  a  violent  manner,  and  at  length  thiew 
his  rider  upon  the  pavement.  Others  of  &e  hoote- 
guards  attempted  to  catoh  the  bridle  of  the  enraged 
animal;  they  rushed  against  each  other;  several  of 
the  crowd  were  thrown  down,  and  trampled  under  the 
horses'  feet.  The  shrieks  of  these,  and  the  load 
cries  and  exclamations  of  the  bystanders  mingled  in 
confused  and  discordant  chorus ;  no  sound,  no  object 
could  be  distinguished.  From  the  excess  of  the 
tumult,  a  sudden  thought  darted  into  my  mind, 
where  all,  an  instant  before,  had  been  relaxation  and 
despair.  Two  or  three  of  Uie  horses  pushed  fonrard 
in  a  particular  direction ;  a  moment  afier,  they  re-filed 
with  equal  violence,  and  left  a  wide  but  timnaitorf 
gap.  My  project  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  exe- 
cuted. Weak  as  I  had  just  now  felt  myself,  a  supei^ 
natural  tide  of  strength  seemed  to  come  over  me ;  I 
sprung  away  with  all  imaginable  impetuosity,  and 
rushed  down  the  lane  I  have  just  mentioned.  Eveiy 
one  amidst  the  confusion  was  attentive  to  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  I 
was  missed. 

In  the  lane  eveiything  was  silent,  and  the  darkness 
was  extreme.    Man,  woman,  and  child,  were  gone  oat 
to  riew  the  procession.  For  some  time  I  could  scazvely 
distinguish  a  sincle  object;  the  doors  and  windows 
were  all  closed.    1  now  chanced  to  come  to  an  open 
door ;  within  I  saw  no  one  but  an  old  man,  who  was 
busy  over  some  metallic  work  at  a  chafing  dish  of  fiie. 
I  had  no  room  for  choice ;  I  expected  every  moment 
to  hear  the  myrmidons  of  the  Inouisition  at  my  heds. 
I  rushed  in ;  I  impetuously  closed  the  door,  and  bolted 
it ;  I  then  seized  the  old  man  by  the  collar  of  his  shirt 
with  a  determined  grasp,  and  swore  vehemently  that 
I  would  annihilate  him  that  instant  if  he  did  not 
consent  to  afford  me  assistance.  Though  for  aome  time 
I  had  perhaps  been  feebler  than  he,  the  terror  that  now 
drove  me  on  rendered  me  comparatively  a  giant.     He 
intreated  me  to  permit  him  to  breathe,  and  promised 
to  do  whatever  I  should  dosire.    I  looked  round  the 
apartment,  and  saw  a  rapier  hanging  against  the  wall, 
of  which  I  instantly  proceeded  to  m&o  myself  master. 
While  I  was  doing  this,  my  involuntary  host,  who  was 
extremely  terrified  at  my  procedure,  nimbly  attempted 
to  slip  by  me  and  rush  into  the  street.    WiUi  diffi- 
culty I  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and  pulling  him  back, 
put  the  point  of  my  rapier  to  his  br^hst,  solemnly  as- 
suring him  that  no  consideration  on  eartii  should  aave 
him  uom  my  fuiy  if  he  attempted  to  escMe  a  aeeond 
time.    He  immediately  dropped  on  his  anees,  and 
with  the  most  piteous  accents  intreated  me  to  spare 
his  life.    I  told  him  that  I  was  no  robber,  that  I  did 
not  intend  him  the  slightest  harm ;  and  that,  if  he 
would  implicitly  yield  to  my  direction,  he  might  as- 
sure himself  he  never  should  have  reason  to  rmnt 
his  compliance.    By  this  declaration  the  terrors  of  the 
old  man  were  somewhat  appoasod.    I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  this  calm  to  go  to  the  street  door,  whicn  1 
instantly  locked,  and  put  the  key  in  my  bosom.    *    * 
We  were  still  engi^ged  in  discussing  the  topios  I 
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hare  mentioned,  when  I  was  suddenly  alanned  bj  the 
noise  of  some  one  stirring  in  the  inner  apartment.  I 
had  looked  into  this  room,  and  had  percei?ed  nothinff 
but  the  bed  upon  which  the  old  man  nightlj  reposed 
himself.  I  sprung  up,  however,  at  the  sound,  and 
perceiring  that  the  door  had  a  bolt  on  the  outside,  I 
eagerly  fastened  it.  I  then  turned  to  Mordecai — ^that 
was  the  name  of  my  host :  Wretch,  said  I,  did  not 
you  assure  me  that  there  was  no  one  but  yourself  in 
the  house  t  Oh,  cried  Mordecai,  it  is  my  child !  it  is 
my  child!  she  went  into  the  inner  apartment,  and  has 
fallen  asleep  on  the  bed.  Beware,  I  answered;  the 
slightest  falsehood  more  shall  instantly  be  expiated 
in  your  blood.  I  call  Abraham  to  witness,  rejoined 
the  once  more  terrified  Jew,  it  is  my  child  i  only  my 
child !  Tell  me,  cried  I  with  severity  of  accent,  how 
old  is  this  child  I  Only  fiye  years,  said  Mordecai :  my 
dear  Leah  died  when  ihe  was  a  year  old,  and  though 
we  had  sereral  children,  this  single  one  has  survired 
her.  Speak  to  your  child ;  let  me  hear  her  Toice  I 
lie  spoke  to  her,  and  she  answered.  Father,  I  want  to 
come  out.  I  was  satisfied  it  was  the  voice  of  a  little 
girl.  I  turned  to  the  Jew :  Take  care,  said  I,  how 
you  deceive  me  now ;  is  there  no  other  person  in  that 
room!  He  imprecated  a  curse  on  himself  if  there 
were.  I  opened  the  door  with  caution,  and  the  little 
girl  came  fonrard.  As  soon  as  I  saw  her,  I  seized  her 
with  a  rapid  motion,  and  returned  to  my  chair.  Man, 
said  I,  you  have  trifled  with  me  too  rashly  ;  you  have 
not  considered  what  I  am  escaped  from,  and  what  I 
hare  to  fear ;  from  this  moment  this  child  shall  be  the 
pledge  of  my  safety ;  I  will  not  part  with  her  an  in- 
stant as  long  as  I  remain  in  your  house ;  and  with 
this  rapier  in  my  hand  I  will  pierce  her  to  the  heart 
the  moment  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  I  am  no  longer 
in  safety.  The  Jew  trembled  at  my  resolution ;  the 
emotions  of  a  father  worked  in  his  features  and  glis- 
tened in  his  eye.  At  least  let  me  kiss  her,  said  he. 
Be  it  so,  replied  I :  one  embrace,  and  then,  till  the 
dawn  of  the  coming  day,  she  remains  with  me.  I  re- 
leased my  hold ;  the  child  rushed  to  her  father,  and 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms.  My  dear  Leah,  cried  Mor- 
decai, now  a  sainted  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  our  father 
Abraham !  I  call  Ood  to  witness  between  us,  that,  if 
all  my  caution  and  vigilance  can  prevent  it,  not  a  hair 
of  this  child  shall  be  injured !  Stranger,  you  little 
know  by  how  strong  a  motive  you  have  now  engaged 
me  to  your  cause.  We  poor  Jews,  hunted  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  abhorrence  and  execration  of  man- 
kind, have  nothing  but  family  afiections  to  support 
us  under  our  multiplied  disgraces ;  and  family  affec- 
tions are  entwined  with  our  existence,  the  fondest  and 
beflt  loved  part  of  ourselves.  The  God  of  Abraham 
bless  you,  my  child!  Now,  sir,  speak !  what  is  it  you 
require  of  me  t 

I  told  the  Jew  that  I  must  have  a  suit  of  clothes 
conformable  to  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
and  certain  medical  ingredients  that  1  named  to  him, 
together  with  his  chafing-dish  of  coals  to  prepare  them ; 
and  that  done,  I  would  then  impose  on  him  no  further 
trouble.  Having  received  his  instructions,  he  imme- 
diately set  out  to  procure  what  I  demanded.  He  took 
with  him  the  key  of  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  I  retired  with  the  child  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment, and  fastened  the  door.  At  first  I  applied  my- 
self to  tranquillise  the  child,  who  had  been  somewhat 
alarmed  at  what  she  had  heard  and  seen  :  this  was  no 
very  difficult  task.  She  presently  left  me,  to  amuse 
herself  with  some  playthmgs  that  lay  scattered  in  a 
crmer  of  the  apartment.  My  heart  was  now  compa- 
ratively at  ease;  I  saw  the  powerful  hold  I  had  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Jew,  and  firmly  persuaded  myself  that 
I  had  no  treachery  to  fear  on  his  part.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  exertion  and  activity  with  which  I  had 
lately  been  imbued  left  me,  and  I  insensibly  sunk 
into  a  sort  of  slumber.    *    * 


Now  for  the  first  time  I  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  state  of  my  stren^h  and  my  health.  My  con- 
finement in  the  Inquisition,  and  the  treatment  I  had 
experienced,  had  before  rendered  me  feeble  and  almost 
helpless ;  but  these  appeared  to  be  circumstances 
scarcely  worthy  of  attention  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  was  then  placed.  The  impulse  I  felt  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  in  tiie  grand  street  of  Valladolid,  pro- 
duced in  me  an  energy  and  power  of  exertion  which 
nothing  but  the  actual  experience  of  the  fact  could 
have  persuaded  me  was  possible.  This  energy,  once 
begun,  appeared  to  have  the  faculty  of  prolonging 
itself,  and  I  did  not  relapse  into  imbecility  till  the 
occasion  seemed  to  be  exhausted  which  called  for  my 
exertion.  I  examined  myself  by  a  mirror  with  which 
Mordecai  furnished  me ;  I  found  my  hair  as  white  as 
snow,  and  my  face  ploughed  with  a  thousand  furrows. 
I  was  now  fifty-four,  an  age  which,  with  moderate  ex- 
ercise and  a  vigorous  constitution,  often  appears  like 
the  prime  of  human  existence ;  but  whoever  had  looked 
upon  me  in  my  present  condition  would  not  have 
doubted  to  affirm  that  I  had  reached  the  eightieth 
year  of  my  age.  I  examined  with  dispassionate  re- 
mark the  state  of  my  intellect :  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  had  subsided  into  childishness.  My  mind  had 
been  as  much  cribbed  and  immured  as  my  body.  I 
was  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man,  of  no  more  power  and 
worth  than  that  which  a  magic  lantern  produces 
upon  a  wall.  These  are  thy  works,  superstition  1  this 
the  genuine  and  proper  operation  of  what  is  called 
Christianity !  Let  the  reader  judge  of  what  I  had 
passed  through  and  known  within  those  cursed  walls 
by  the  effects ;  I  have  already  refused,  I  continue  to 
refuse,  to  tell  how  those  effects  were  produced.  Enough 
of  compassion ;  enough  of  complaint ;  I  will  confine 

myself,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  simple  history. 

•  •  • 

I  was  now  onoo  again  alone.  The  little  girl,  who 
had  been  unusually  disturbed  and  roused  at  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep.  I  heard 
the  noise  which  Mordecai  made  in  undressing  himself, 
and  composing  his  limbs  upon  a  mattress  which  he  had 
dragged  for  the  present  occasion  into  the  front  room, 
and  spread  before  the  hearth.  I  soon  found  by  the 
hardness  of  his  breathing  that  he  also  was  asleep.  I 
unfolded  the  papers  he  hi^  brought  me ;  they  consisted 
of  various  medical  ingredients  I  had  directed  him  to 
procure ;  there  were  also  two  or  three  vials  containing 
sirups  and  essences.  1  had  near  me  a  pair  of  scales 
with  which  to  weigh  my  ingredients,  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  chafing-dish  of  my  host  in  which  the  fire  was  nearly 
extinguished,  and  a  small  taper,  with  some  charcoal 
to  relight  the  fire  in  case  of  necessity.  While  I  was 
occupied  in  surveying  these  articles  and  axranging  my 
materials,  a  sort  of  torpor  came  suddenly  over  me,  so 
as  to  allow  me  no  time  for  resistance.  I  sunk  upon 
the  bed.  I  remained  thus  for  about  half  an  hour, 
seemingly  without  the  power  of  collecting  my  thoughts. 
At  length  I  started,  felt  alarmed,  and  applied  my  ut- 
most force  of  mind  to  rouse  my  exertions.  While  I 
drove,  or  attempted  to  drive,  my  animal  spirits  from 
Umb  to  limb,  and  from  part  to  part,  as  if  to  inquire 
into  the  general  condition  of  my  frame,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  was  dying.  Let  not  the  reader  be  sur- 
prised at  this ;  twelve  years'  imprisonment  in  a  nar- 
row and  unwholesome  cell  may  well  account  for  so 
sudden  a  catastrophe.  Stranee  and  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ment, that  the  calm  and  security  which  succeed  to 
great  internal  injuries  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
pangs  and  hardships  that  went  before.  I  was  now 
thoroughly  alarmed ;  I  applied  myself  with  all  vigi- 
lance and  expedition  to  the  compounding  my  materials. 
The  fire  was  gone  out ;  the  taper  was  glimmering  in 
the  socket :  to  swallow  the  julep,  when  I  had  prepared 
it,  seemed  to  be  the  last  effort  of  which  my  organs  and 
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muscles  were  capable.    It  was  the  elixir  of  immoi^ 

',  talitj,  exactly  made  up  aocordiiig  to  the  prescription 

I  of  the  stranger. 

Whether  from  the  potency  of  the  medicine  or  the 
effect  of  imagination,  I  felt  reviTed  the  moment  I  had 

'  swallowed  it.  I  placed  myself  delibeimtely  in  Mor- 
decai's  bed,  and  drew  oTer  me  the  bedclothes.    I  fell 

,  asleep  almost  instantly.    *    * 

My  sleep  was  not  long :  in  a  few  hoars  I  awaked. 
With  difficulty  I  recc|:ni9ed  the  objects  about  me, 
and  recollected  where  1  had  been.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  heart  had  nerer  beat  so  vigorously,  nor  my 
spirits  flowed  so  gay.  I  was  all  elasticity  and  life ;  I 
could  scarcely  hold  myself  quiet ;  I  felt  impelled  to 
bound  and  leap  like  a  kid  upon  the  mountiuns.  I 
perceired  that  my  little  Jewess  was  still  asleep ;  she 
had  been  unusually  fatigued  the  night  before.  I  know 

'  not  whether  Mordecai's  hour  of  rising  were  come ;  if 
it  were,  he  was  careful  not  to  disturb  his  guest.  I  put 
on  Uie  garments  he  had  prepared ;  I  gaxed  upon  the 
mirror  he  had  left  in  my  apartment.  I  can  recollect 
no  sensation  in  the  course  of  my  life  so  unexpected 
and  surprising  as  what  I  felt  at  that  moment.  The 
cTening  before  I  had  seen  my  hair  white,  and  my  face 
ploughed  with  furrows ;  I  looked  founcore.  What  I 
beheld  now  was  totally  different,  yet  altogether  &mi- 
liar ;  it  was  myself— myself  as  I  had  appeared  on  the 
day  of  my  marriage  with  Maiguerite  de  Damrille ; 
the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  hair,  the  complexion,  erery 
circumstance,  point  by  point,  the  same.  I  leaped  a 
gulf  of  thirty^two  years.  I  waked  from  a  dream, 
troublesome  and  distrnaful  beyond  all  description; 
but  it  Tanished  like  the  shades  of  night  upon  the 
burst  of  a  glorious  morning  in  July,  and  left  not  a 
trace  Ix^ind.  I  knew  not  how  to  take  away  my  eyes 
from  the  mirror  before  me. 

I  «oon  began  to  consider  that,  if  it  were  astonish- 
ing to  me  that,  through  all  the  regions  of  my  counte- 
nance, I  could  discover  no  trace  of  what  I  had  been  the 
night  before,  it  would  bo  still  more  astonishing  to  my 
host.  This  sort  of  sensation  I  had  not  the  smallest 
ambition  to  produce :  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
mctaiuorphoHis  I  had  sustained,  consisted  in  Its  ten- 
dency, in  the  eyes  of  all  that  saw  me,  to  cut  off  every 
species  of  connexion  between  my  present  and  my  for- 
mer self.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  room  in 
which  I  slept,  being  constructed  upon  the  model  of 
many  others  in  Sitain,  had  a  stair  at  the  further  end, 
with  a  trap-door  m  the  ceiling,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  inhabitant  to  ascend  on  the  roof  in  the  cool 
of  the  day.  The  roofs  were  flat,  and  so  constructed 
that  there  was  little  difficulty  in  passing  along  them 
from  house  to  houso^  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other.  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  took 
leave  of  the  residonce  of  my  kind  host  in  a  way  per- 
fectly unceroroonious,  determined,  however,  speedily 
to  transmit  to  him  the  reward  I  had  promisefl.  It 
may  cosily  be  believed  that  Mordecai  was  not  less 
rejoiced  at  the  absence  of  a  guest  whom  the  vigilance 
of  the  Inquisition  rendered  an  uncommonly  dangerous 
one,  than  I  was  to  quit  his  habitation.  I  closed  the 
trap  after  me,  and  clambered  from  roof  to  roof  to 
a  considerable  distance.  At  length  I  encountered  the 
occasion  of  an  open  window,  and  fortunately  de- 
scended, unseen  by  any  human  being,  into  the  street. 

ANNA  MARIA  FOBTEB. 

This  lady  wbs  a  daughter  of  an  Irish  officer,  who 
died  shortly  after  her  birth,  leaving  a  widow  and 
several  children,  with  but  a  small  patrimony  for 
their  support  Mrs  Porter  took  her  family  into  Scot- 
land, while  Anna  Maria  was  still  in  her  nurse- 
maid's arms,  and  there,  with  her  only  and  elder 
sister  Jane,  and  their  brother,  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter,  she  reoeived  the  rudiments  of  her  education. 


Sir  Walter  Soott,  when  a  atndent  at  coBege; «» 
intimate  with  the  family,  and,  ve  azv  told.  '•» 
very  fond  of  eitiier  teaaing  the  little  ftmale  itadat 
when  very  grarely  engaged  with  her  book,  er  wa. 
often  fondMng  her  on  his  knees,  and  trite  hi 
stories  of  witches  and  warlocks,  till  bolfa  foc^  tt«; 
former  playfhl  merriment  in  the  manreUoos  tntaer 
of  the  talc*  Mrs  Porter  removed  to  Irdsni  tu 
subsequently  to  liondon,  chiefly  with  a  Tiev  toftc 
education  of  her  children.  Anna  Maria  heeiBe  c 
authoress  at  the  age  of  twelre.  Her  fini  wok  W. 
the  appropriate  tiUe  of  Artieu  Taia^  the  fint  vote;* 
being  published  in  1793,  and  a  second  m  ITdl  h 
1797  she  came  forward  again  with  a  tale  tsitiiU 
Wahh  CoivUle ;  and  m  the  following  year  a  nofd  ^ 
three  Tolumes,  Ocietria,  was  prodnoed.  Avmaenm 
series  of  works  of  fiction  now  proceeded  from  Its 
Porter— 2'Ae  Lake  of  KUIamey^  1804;  A  Sa^. 
FriauUhw  and  a  SokU&'s  Looe^  1805  ;  Tkt  Hvas^ 
rian  Brotaers^  1807  ;  Dan  Sebattiam^  or  the  Hatot  ••/ 
Bra^anza,  1809 ;  BaUad  liomameea^  and  dAtr  Pnam, 
1811;  The  Recluse  of  NonccM^  1814;  Tkt  Fi&v 
of  Mariendorpt;  The  Fast  of  Si  Magdaiem;  Tdn  **' 
Pity  for  Yoiah;  TheKnighiof  St  J6hns  Roche  Bhuii; 
and  Honor  (XHara.  Altogether,  the  workicf  tu 
lady  amount  to  about  fiffy  rolumes.  In  pcivite  \Ae 
Miss  Porter  was  much  befoyed  for  her  nnoatentitusi 
piety  and  active  benoyolence.  She  died  at  Bristi 
while  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  Dr  Porter  of  tbii 
city,  on  the  21st  of  June  1832,  aged  fifty-twa  IV 
most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  b^t  of  Miss  Pocttri 
novelB,  is  her  '  Don  Sebastian.'  In  all  of  them  &he 
portrays  the  domestic  affections  and  the  charsuc. 
benevolence  and  virtue  with  warmth  and  eainest' 
ness,  but  in  ' Don  Sebastian'  we  have  an  interestzar 
though  melancholy  plot,  and  characters  flady  <la- 
criminated  and  drawn. 

Miss  Jane  Porter,  who  still  sarrivea,  is  sa- 
thoress  of  two  romances,  Thaddem  of  Warsam^  1803> 
and  The  ScoUiah  Chiefs,  1810;  both  were  highlT 
popular.  The  first  is  the  best,  and  contains  a  good 
plot  and  some  impassioned  scenes.  The  second  fsh 
entirely  as  a  picture  of  national  manners  (the  Scot- 
tish patriot  Wallace,  for  example,  being  repreaeotcd  , 
as  a  sort  of  drawing-room  hero),  but  is  written  with 
great  animation  and  picturesque  effect  In  appeals 
to  the  tender  and  heroic  passions,  and  in  vivid  scene 
painting,  both  these  ladies  have  evinced  genina.  but 
their  works  want  the  permanent  interest  tk  real  life, 
variety  of  character,  and  dialogue.  A  third  woit  | 
bv  Miss  Porter  has  been  puhUshcd,  entitied  The 
Pastar*s  Fireside, 

MI88  EDGEWORTH. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  one  of  our  best  painters  of 
national  manners,  whose  works  stimulated  the  genins 
of  Scott,  and  have  delighted  and  instructed  gencra- 
tions  of  readers,  commenced  her  career  as  an  aotho-    ' 
ress  about  the  year  1800.    She  was  of  a  respcctalA' 
Irish  fiimily,  long  settled  at  Bdgeworthtown,  county 
of  Longford,  and  it  was  on  their  property  that  Gold- 
smith  was  bom.    Her  father,  Bichard  Lovell  Edge-   ■ 
worth  (1744-1817),  was  himself  a  man  attached  to   ' 
literary  pursuits,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  exciting 
and  directing  the  talents  of  his  daughter.*    When-   i 

*  Mr  Edgeworth  wrote  a  work  on  Pmfniiinnl  BdocwMa. 

oneTolunie,qiuuto,  1S06:  AlsOKnaepapentatbeFliilaeafUnl  ' 

Tnumotlons,  inclvdlng  an  mmj  on  Spring  and  WImkI  Car*  ' 
riages,  and  an  acooant  of  a  telegraph  whMx  he  taivtatcd.  Thk 
gentleman  waa  educated  at  Trinity  ooUoge,  DnhUn,  and  waa 

afterwards  sent  to  Oxford.    Before  he  waa  twenty,  be  nua  of  ' 

with  MI»  Elen,  a  yoitng  lady  of  Oxford,  to  whom  be  «a»  , 

married  at  Gretna  Oreoo.    He  then  embarked  oo  a  Hfi  <tf  . 

faahtonable  gaiety  and  dlwdpatlon,  and  in  1770  eaeotedod,  by  j 
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ever  the  latter  thought  of  writing  any  essay  or  story, 
she  always  submitted  to  him  the  fint  rough  plans ; 
and  his  ready  invention  and  infinite  resource,  when 
she  bad  run  into  difficulties  or  absurdities,  ncrer 
failed  to  extricate  her  at  her  utmost  need.  *  It  was 
the  happy  experience  of  this,'  says  Miss  Edgeworth, 
*  and  my  consequent  reliance  on  his  ability,  decision, 
and  perfect  truth,  that  relieved  me  from  the  yacilla- 
tion  and  anxiety  to  which  I  was  so  much  subject, 
that  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  written  or  finished 
anything  without  his  support  He  inspired  in  my 
mind  a  degree  of  hope  and  confidence,  essential,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  full  exertion  of  the  mental 
powers,  and  necessary  to  insure  perseverance  in  any 
occupation.'  An  able  work,  the  joint  production  of 
Mr  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  appesred  in  1801  under 


I  the  death  of  his  father,  to  his  Irish  property.  During  a  visit  to 
Lichfield,  he  hecamo  enamoured  of  Bfiss  Honora  Bneyd,  a 

I  cousin  of  Anna  Seward's,  and  married  her  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.  In  six  years  this  lady  died  of  oonsunptlon, 
and  ho  married  her  sister,  a  oircumstanoe  which  exposed  him 
to  a  good  deal  of  observation  and  oensore.  After  a  matrimo- 
nial union  of  seventeen  yean,  his  third  wife  died  of  the  same 
malady  as  her  dster;  and,  although  past  fifty,  Mr  Edgeworth 
acaroe  lost  a  year  tUl  ho  was  united  to  an  Irish  lady.  Miss 
Beaufort  His  latter  years  wore  spent  in  active  exertions  to 
benefit  Indand,  by  reclidmlng  bog  land,  introducing  agricultural 
and  mechanical  Improvements,  and  promoting  education.  lie 
was  fond  of  mechuiical  pursuits  and  now  prqjects  of  all  IdndSb 
Among  his  numerous  schemes,  was  an  attempt  to  educate  his 

I  eldest  son  on  the  plan  delineated  in  Rousseau's  Emila  Ho 
drcved  him  in  Jacket  and  trousers,  with  arms  and  I(^  bare, 
and  allowed  him  to  run  about  wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  do 
nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to  himself.  In  a  few  years  he 
found  that  the  scheme  had  soeoeeded  completely,  so  far  as  x«- 

'    lated  to  the  body;  the  youth's  health,  strength,  and  agOlty 

■  were  ooospicuous ;  but  the  staieof  his  mind  induced  some  per- 
plexity. He  had  all  the  virtues  ibsA  are  found  in  the  hut  of 
the  savage ;  he  was  quick,  fearless,  generous ;  but  he  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  obcp.  It  was  impossible  to  induce  him  to  do 
anything  that  he  did  not  please,  or  prevent  him  from  doing 
anjrthing  that  he  did  please.  Under  tlio  former  head,  learning, 
even  of  the  lowest  description,  was  never  included.  In  fine, 
this  child  of  nature  grew  up  perfectly  ungovernable,  and  never 
could  or  would  apply  to  anything ;  so  that  there  remained  no 
alternative  but  to  allow  him  to  follow  his  own  inclination  of 
going  to  sea  I  Maria  Edgeworth  was  by  her  father's  first  mar- 
riage :  she  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  twelve  years  old 

I  before  she  was  taken  to  Ireland.  The  famQy  were  Involved  in 
the  troubles  of  the  Irish  rebellion  (179B)»  and  were  obliged  to 
make  a  pnKslpitate  retreat  from  their  house,  and  leave  it  in  the 
hand*  of  the  rebels;  but  it  was  spared  from  being  pillaged  by 
one  of  the  invaders,  to  whom  Mr  Edgeworth  had  previously 

!  done  some  Idndnosa  Their  return  home,  wlien  the  trouUea 
were  over,  is  thus  described  by  Miss  Edgeworth  in  her  father's 
mcinoira.  It  serves  to  show  the  afTectlon  which  subaiated 
between  the  landlord  and  his  dependents. 

*  When  we  came  near  Edgeworthtown,  we  saw  many  well- 
known  faces  at  the  cabin  doors  looking  out  to  welcome  usi 
One  man,  who  was  dijcglng  in  his  field  by  the  road-side,  when 
hv  looke-l  up  as  our  horses  passed,  and  saw  my  father,  let  fall 
his  spado  and  clasped  his  hands ;  his  fooe,  as  the  morning  sun 
fchone  upon  it,  was  the  strongest  plotuie  of  joy  I  ever  saw.  Hie 
village  was  a  melancholy  spectacle ;  windows  shattered  and 
doors  broken.  But  though  the  mischief  done  was  great,  there 
hod  been  little  piDage.  Within  our  gates  wo  found  oU  property 
safe ;  literally  "  not  a  twig  touched,  nor  a  leaf  harmed." 
Within  the  honae  everything  was  as  we  had  left  It  A  map  that 
wo  hod  been  consulting  was  still  open  on  tho  library  table,  with 
pencils,  and  slips  of  paper  containing  the  first  lessons  in  oriih- 
mctio,  in  iriiich  some  of  the  young  people  (Mr  Edgeworth's 
children  by  his  second  and  third  wife)  had  been  engaged  the 
morning  we  hod  been  driven  from  home ;  a  pansy,  in  a  glass 
of  water,  which  one  of  the  children  had  been  copying,  was 
fttill  on  the  ehlmney-pieoeb  These  trivial  ciroumstanooe,  mark- 
ing repose  and  tranquillity,  struck  us  at  this  moment  with  an 
unreAoonahle  aort  of  snrpriae,  and  all  that  had  pooed  soomed 
like  an  incoherent  dream.' 


the  title  of  an  Esaaif  on  Irish  BvUs,  Besides  some 
critical  and  humorous  illustration,  the  authors  did 
justice  to  the  better  traits  of  Uic  Irish  character,  and 
illustrated  them  by  some  interesting  and  pathetic 
stories.  The  same  object  was  pursued  in  the  tale, 
CoMde  HackraU^  and  in  Bdinda^  a  novel  of  real  life 
and  ordinary  characters.  In  1804  Miss  Edgeworth 
came  forward  with  three  Tolumes  of  Popular  Talea, 
characterised  by  the  features  of  her  genius — *a 
genuine  display  of  nature,  and  a  certain  tone  of 
rationality  and  good  sense,  which  was  the  more 
pleasing,  because  in  a  novel  it  was  then  new.'  The 
practical  cast  of  her  father's  mind  probably  assisted 
in  directing  Miss  £dgeworth*s  talents  into  this  use- 
All  and  unromantic  Channel.  It  appeared  strange  at 
first,  and  the  best  of  the  authoress's  critics,  Mr 
JefiRrcy,  said  at  the  time  'that  it  requbtid  almost 
the  same  courage  to  get  rid  of  the  jargon  c^  fashion- 
able life,  and  tiie  swarms  of  peers,  foundlings,  and 
seducers,  as  it  did  to  sweep  away  tiie  mythological 
persons  of  antiquity,  and  to  introduce  characters 
who  spoke  and  acted  like  those  who  were  to  peruse 
their  adventures.'  In  1806  appeared  Leonora,  a 
novel,  in  two  volumes.  A  moral  purpose  is  here 
aimed  at,  and  the  same  skill  is  displayed  in  working 
up  ordinary  incidents  into  the  materials  of  powerfid 
fiction;  but  the  plot  is  painfhl  and  disagreeaUe. 
The  seduction  of  an  exemplary  husband  by  an  aban- 
doned female,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  his  in- 
jured but  forgiving  wife,  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
stoiy.  Irish  characters  figure  off  in  '  Leonora'  as  in 
the  'Popular  Talcs.'  In  1809  Miss  Edgeworth  issued 
tliree  volumes  of  Tales  of  Fashionable  Lift,  more 
powerful  and  various  than  any  of  her  previous  pro- 
ductions. The  history  of  Lord  Glenthom  affoids  a 
striking  picture  of  atnat,  and  contains  some  excel- 
lent delineation  of  character;  while  the  story  of 
Almeria  represents  the  misery  and  heartlcssness  of 
a  life  of  mere  fashion.  Three  other  volumes  of 
Fashionable  Tales  were  issued  in  1812,  and  fully 
supported  the  authoress's  reputation.  The  number 
of  tales  in  this  series  was  three — 'Vivian,'  illus- 
trating the  evils  and  perplexities  arising  from 
vacillation  and  infirmity  of  purpose;  'Emilie  de 
(^ulanges,'  depicting  the  life  and  manners  of  a 
fiishionable  French  lady :  and  '  The  Absentee '  (by 
far  tho  best  of  the  three  stories),  written  to  expose 
the  evils  and  mortifications  of  the  system  which  the 
authoress  saw  too  many  instances  of  in  Ireland,  of 
persons  of  fortune  forsaking  their  country  seats  and 
native  vales  for  the  frivolity,  soom,  and  expense 
of  fashionable  London  society.  In  1814  Miss  Edge- 
worth  entered  still  more  extensively  and  sarcastically 
into  the  manners  and  characters  in  high-life,  by  her 
novel  dT  Patronaae,  in  four  volumes.  The  miseries 
resulting  firom  a  dependence  on  the  patronage  of  the 
great — a  system  which  she  says  is '  twice  accursed 
—once  in  giving,  and  once  in  receiving' — are  drawn 
in  vivid  cokmrs,  and  contrasted  with  tlie  cheerful- 
ness, the  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  the  manly  virtues 
arising  from  honest  and  independent  exertion.  In 
1817  our  authoress  supplied  tho  public  with  two  other 
tales,  Harrington  and  Omwnd.  The  first  was  written 
to  coontemct  the  illiberal  prejudice  entertained  by 
many  agunst  the  Jews ;  the  second  Is  an  Irish  tale, 
equal  to  any  of  the  former.  Tho  death  of  Mr  Edge- 
worth  in  1817  made  a  break  in  the  literary  exertion 
of  his  accomplished  daughter,  but  she  completed  a 
memoir  which  that  gentleman  had  begun  of  himself, 
and  which  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1820. 
In  1822  she  returned  to  her  course  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, and  published  in  that  year  Eotamond,  a  Seqmei 
to  Early  Lessons,  a  work  for  juvenile  readers,  of 
which  an  earlier  specimen  had  been  published.  A 
fiirther  continuation  appeared  in  1825,  under  the 
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title  of  Harriet  and  Lucy,  four  volumea.  These 
tales  had  been  begun  fifty  years  before  by  Mr  Edge- 
worth,  at  a  time  *  when  no  one  of  any  literary  cha- 
racter, excepting  Dr  Watts  and  Mrs  Barbauld,  conde- 
scended to  write  for  children.' 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that»  in  the  autumn  of 
1823,  Miss  Edgeworth,  accompanied  by  two  of  her 
sisters,  made  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford.  She  not  only,  he  said,  completely  answered, 
but  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  formed, 
and  he  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  naXveU  and 
good-humoured  ardour  of  mind  which  she  united 
with  such  formidable  powers  of  acute  observation. 
*  Never,'  says  Mr  Lockhart,  *did  I  see  a  brighter 
day  at  Abboteford  than  that  on  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  first  arrived  there;  never  can  I  forget  her 
look  and  accent  when  she  was  received  by  him  at 
his  archway,  and  exclaimed,  **  everything  sAxmt  you 
is  exactly  what  one  ought  to  have  had  wit  enough  to 
dream."  The  weather  was  beautifiil,  and  the  edifloe 
and  its  appurtenances  were  all  but  complete;  and 
day  after  day,  so  long  as  she  could  remain,  her  host 
had  always  some  new  plan  of  gaiety.'  Miss  Edge- 
worth  remained  a  fortnight  at  Abbotsford.  Two 
years  afterwards  she  had  an  opportunity  of  repay- 
ing the  hospitalities  of  her  entertainer,  by  receiving 
him  at  Edgeworthtown,  where  Sir  Walter  met  with 
as  cordial  a  welcome,  and  where  he  found  *  neither 
mud  hovels  nor  naked  peasantry,  but  snug  cottages 
and  smiling  faces  all  about'  Literary  fame  had 
spoiled  neither  of  these  eminent  persons,  nor  unfitted 
them  for  the  common  business  and  enjojrment  of 
life.  '  We  shall  never,'  said  Scott, '  learn  to  feel  and 
respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we  have 
taught  ourselves  to  consider  everything  as  moon- 
shine compared  with  the  education  of  the  heart' 
'Maria  did  not  listen  to  this  without  some  water 
in  her  eyes;  her  tears  are  always  ready  when  any 
generous  string  is  touched — (for,  as  Pope  says,  "  tibe 
finest  minds,  like  the  finest  metals,  dissolve  the 
easiest");  but  she  brushed  them  gsiily  aside,  and 
said,  "  You  see  how  it  is ;  Dean  Sinft  said  he  had 
written  his  books  in  order  that  people  might  learn 
to  treat  him  like  a  great  lord.  Sir  Walter  writes 
his  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  treat  his  people 
us  a  great  lord  ought  to  da"  '* 

In  1834  Miss  Edgeworth  reappeared  as  a  novelist : 
her  Helen,  in  three  volumes,  is  fully  equal  to  her 
*■  Fashionable  Tales,'  and  possesses  more  of  ardour 
and  pathos.  The  gradations  of  vice  and  folly,  and 
tlie  unhappiness  attending  falsehood  and  artifice,  are 
strikingly  depicted  in  this  novel,  in  connexion  with 
characters  (that  of  Lady  Davenant,  for  example) 
drawn  with  great  force,  truth,  and  nature.  This  is 
the  latest  work  of  fiction  we  have  had  from  the  pen 
of  the  gifted  authoress ;  nor  is  it  likely,  from  her 
advanced  age,  that  she  will  make  further  incursions 
into  that  domain  of  fancy  and  observation  she  has 
enriched  with  so  many  admirable  performances. 
Long,  however,  may  she  be  able  to  '  dispense  com* 
mon  sense  to  her  leaden,  and  to  bring  them  within 
the  precincts  of  real  life  and  natural  feeling !'  The 
good  and  evil  of  this  world  have  supplied  }£bs  Edge- 
worth  with  materials  sufficient  for  her  purposes  as 
a  novelist  Of  poetical  or  romantic  feeling  she  has 
exhibited  scarcely  a  single  instance.  She  is  a  strict 
utilitariazL  Her  knowledge  of  the  world  is  exten- 
sive and  correct,  though  in  some  of  her  representa- 
tions of  fashionable  folly  and  dissipation  she  borders 
upon  caricature.  The  plan  of  confining  a  tale  to 
the  exposure  and  correction  of  one  particular  vice, 
or  one  erroneous  line  of  conduct,  as  Joanna  Baillie 
cooflned  her  dramas  each  to  the  elucidation  of  one 
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particular  passion,  would  have  been  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment in  common  hands.  Miss  Edgeworth  otct- 
came  it  by  the  ease,  spirit  and  variety  of  her  de- 
lineations, and  the  truly  masculine  freedom  vith 
which  she  exposes  the  crimes  and  follies  of  numkiDil  , 
Her  sentiments  are  so  just  and  true,  and  her  style  m 
clear  and  forcible,  that  they  compel  an  instant  SMeo) 
to  her  moral  views  and  deductions,  though  loae- 
times,  in  winding  up  her  tale,  and  distributing  ju- 
tice  among  her  characters,  she  is  not  always  nrj 
consistent  or  probable.  Her  delineations  of  ha  ' 
countrymen  have  obtained  just  pnuse.  The  higfaett  ^ 
compliment  paid  to  them  is  the  statement  of  Scott, 
that  *  the  rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  aod  ad- 
mirable tact'  of  these  Irish  portraits  led  him  fint  to 
think  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  his 
own  country  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which 
Miss  Edgeworth  so  fortunately  achieved  for  IreluKl 
He  exceed  his  model,  because,  with  equal  koov- 
ledge  and  practical  sagacity,  he  possessed  thst 
higher  order  of  imagination,  and  more  extenove 
sympathy  with  man  and  nature,  which  is  more 
powerful,  even  for  moral  uses  and  efiects,  thsn  the 
most  dear  and  irresistible  reasoning.  The  diject  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  to  inculcate  instmctioD,  sod  the 
style  of  the  preceptress,  occasionally  intorfae  with  I 
the  cordial  sympathies  of  the  reader,  e?en  in  ber 
Irish  descriptions ;  whereas  in  Scott  this  is  nerer 
apparent  He  deals  more  with  passions  and  fedingi 
than  with  mere  manners  and  peculiarities,  sndhf 
the  aid  of  his  poetical  imagination,  and  careie»  yet 
happy  eloquence  of  expression,  imparts  the  air  of 
romance  to  ordinary  incidents  and  cliaracters.  li 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  originality  and 
in  fertility  of  invention  Miss  Edgeworth  is  iofenor 
to  none  of  her  contemporary  novelists.  She  Dercr 
repeats  her  incidents,  her  characters,  dialogues,  or 
plots,  and  few  novelists  have  written  more.  Her 
brief  and  rapid  tales  fill  above  twenty  closely-printed 
volumes,  and  may  be  read  one  after  the  oUier  with- 
out any  feeling  of  satiety  or  sense  of  repetitioD. 

In  a  work  lately  published,  *  Irehmd,'  by  Mr  and 
Mrs  Hall,  there  is  a  Very  interesting  account  of  the 
residence  and  present  situation  of  Miss  Edgeworth .— 
*The  library  at  Edgeworthtown,'  say  the  writen, 
*is  by  no  means  the  reserved  and  soUtary  room  that 
libraries  are  in  general  It  is  large,  and  'P^^^^ 
and  lofty ;  well  stored  with  books,  and  embellished 
with  those  most  valuable  of  all  classes  of  printf— 
the  suggestive ;  it  is  also  picturesque,  haying  been 
added  to  so  as  to  increase  its  breadth ;  tiie  addition 
is  supported  by  square  pillars,  and  the  besTitinu 
lawn  seen  through  the  windows,  emhellisfaed  and 
varied  by  clumps  of  trees  judiciously  planted,  im- 
parts much  cheerfulness  to  the  exterior.  An  oblong 
table  in  the  centre  is  a  sort  of  rallying-point  for  the 
family,  who  group  around  it — reading,  wnting.  '^ 
working ;  while  Miss  Edgeworth,  only  anxious  npiw 
one  point — ^that  all  in  the  house  should  do  exa<^J^ 
they  like  without  reference  to  her^— sits  quietly  wd 
abstractedly  in  her  own  peculiar  comer  on  the  aoia; 
her  desk,  upon  which  lies  Sir  Walter  Scotf  i  pen. 
given  to  her  by  him  when  in  Ireland,  placed  before 
her  upon  a  little  quaint  table,  as  unassuming  sapo]^ 
sible.  Miss  Edgeworth's  abstractedness  would  pitf0« 
the  philosophers ;  in  that  same  comer,  and  upon  tti» 
table,  she  has  written  nearly  all  that  has  enlighteoM 
and  delighted  the  world.  There  she  writes  aa  elo- 
quently as  ever,  wrapt  up  to  all  appearance  in  hcf 
subject  yet  knowing,  by  a  sort  of^  instinct,  *««n 
she  is  really  wanted  in  dialogue ;  and,  without  Uj* 
ing  down  her  ^n,  hardly  looking  up  from  l»er  pspc. 
she  will,  by  a  judicious  sentence,  wisely  and  kinol/ 
spoken,  expkin  and  elucidate  in  a  few  words  waa  to 
clear  up  any  difficulty,  or  turn  the  conversstiooifl» 
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_  _:<>  and  more  jdeannK  current.  She  hw  the  rncnt 
I  hanDOniom  wny  of  throving  in  eipUnations — in- 
'  forming  without  cmbamuiing.  AieijInig^famHy- 
I  party  Mwmble  daily  in  thii  chumiag  room,  joung 

and  old  boond  alike  to  tlie  ipot  b;  Uie  itroog  cordi 


of  memory  and  lore.  Mr  Frandi  Edgewortli,  the 
yomigMt  aoa  of  the  present  Mn  Edgeirorth,  and 
of  coune  MiM  Edgevorth's  youngeat  brother,  has 
a  family  of  little  one*,  who  n^m  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  tlie  library  u  much  a*  their  ciders :  to  let 
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these  little  people  right  if  they  src  wrong ;  to  rise 
from  her  t^e  to  fetch  them  a  toy,  or  even  to  aare 
It  a  journey;  to  mount  the  atepa  and  And  a 
vtdnme  that  escape*  all  cyea  but  her  own,  and  haTing 
;  done  to,  to  find  exactly  the  pauage  wanted,  ore 
I  hourly  employment*  of  thii  moat  mupoUed  and  ad- 
mirable woman.  She  will  then  rciiune  her  pen,  and, 
what  ii  more  estraonlinary,  hardly  aeem  to  hare 
u  ftayed  the  tliread  of  her  idea* ;  her  mind  i*  ao 
tightly  balanced,  ererything  i*  lo  honeitly  weighed. 
that  ihe  mfleri  no  inconreoience  fhnn  what  would 
disturb  and  distract  an  ordinary  writer.' 


Jane  Acsten,  a  truly  English  novelist,  wa*  bom 
on  the  16th  December  1775,  at  StCTentoo,  in  Hamp- 
shire, of  which  pariah  her  father  wa*  rector.  Mr 
Austen  is  represented  aa  a  man  of  refined  taste  and 
acquirements,  who  guided,  though  he  did  not  live 
to  witDcsa  the  finiits  of  hi*  daughter's  talents.  AfUr 
the  death  of  the  rector,  his  widow  and  two  daughters 
retired  to  Southampton,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Tillage  of  Chawton.  in  the  same  county,  where  the 
nDTcls  of  Jane  Austen  were  written.  Of  these,  four 
were  pqblished  anonymously  in  her  lifetime,  namely. 
Seme  atid  SemHidily,  Pride  and  Pr^udiee.,  ifaxifidd 
I'ark,  and  Emnui.  In  May  IS17  the  health  of  the 
authoress  rendered  it  necessary  that  she  should  rc- 
ntOTe  to  some  place  where  constant  medical  aid  could 
be  procured.  She  went  to  Winchester,  and  in  that 
city  she  expired  on  the  31tbof  July  I3IT,  aged  forty- 
•two.  Her  personal  worth,  beauty,  and  genius,  made 
her  early  death  deeply  UraenleU ;  while  the  public 
had  to  '  regret  the  Culure  not  only  of  a  source  of 
innocent  amusement,  but  also  of  that  supply  of 
prsctical  good  senae  and  iastructi*e  example  wtiich 
she  would  probably  have  continued  to  fumiah  bet- 
ter than  any  of  her  contemporarie*.'  *    The  inaidioua 
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decay  or  conmmption  which  carried  off  Miss  Ana- 
ten  seemed  only  to  increase  the  powers  of  her  mind- 
She  wrote  while  she  could  hold  a  pea  or  pencil, 
and  the  day  preceding  ber  death  cuoiposcd  some 
stanaai  replete  with  bacy  and  rigour.  Sliortly  after 
her  death,  her  ftienda  gare  to  the  world  two  noTela, 
entitled  Norlhanger  Abbey  and  Fertuiaim,  the  first 
being  ber  earliest  compoaition,  and  the  least  valu- 
able of  her  prodoctiont,  while  the  latter  is  a  highly 
Snished  work,  especially  in  the  tender  and  patlicCic 
passages.  The  great  charm  of  Alias  Austen's  fictions 
lies  in  their  truth  and  simplicity.  She  gives  us 
plain  representations  of  English  society  in  the  middle 
and  higher  classes — sets  us  down,  a*  it  were,  in  the 
country-house,  the  villa,  and  cottage,  and  intro- 
duces us  to  various  classes  of  persons,  whooe  charac- 
ters are  displayed  in  ordinary  intetconne  and  most 
life-like  dialogues  and  conversation.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  express  Jint  Mug;  nor  any  sceaei  of  sur- 
prising dariog  or  distress,  to  make  ua  forget"  -■  — 


Such  materials  would  seem  to  promise  little  fie.  the 
novel  reader,  yet  Hiss  Austen's  minute  drcum- 
stance*  and  common  details  are  far  from  tiresome. 
They  all  aid  in  developing  and  discriminating  her 
character*,  in  which  her  chief  strength  lies,  and  we 
become  so  intimately  acquainted  with  each,  that 
they  appear  as  old  l^endi  or  neighbours.  She  is 
quite  at  home  in  describing  the  mistakes  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies — in  delicate  ridicule  of  female 
foibles  and  vanity — in  family  diflerences,  obaticscy, 
and  pride — in  the  distinctions  between  the  diOercnt 
classes  of  society,  and  the  nicer  shades  of  feeling  and 
conduct  as  they  ripen  into  love  or  friendship,  or 
Bubaide  into  intUfference  or  dislike.    Her  love  is  not 
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a  blind  passion,  the  ofTspring  of  romance ;  nor  has 
she  any  of  that  morbid  colouring  of  the  darker  pas- 
sions in  which  other  novelists  excel.  The  clear  day- 
light of  nature,  as  reflected  in  domestic  life,  in  scenes 
of  variety  and  sorrowful  truth,  as  well  as  of  vivacity 
and  humour,  is  her  genial  and  inexhaustible  element 
Instruction  is  always  blended  with  amusement  A 
finer  moral  lesson  cannot  anywhere  be  found  than 
the  distress  of  the  Bertram  fiEunily  in  *  Mansfield 
Park,'  arising  from  the  vanity  and  callousness  of  the 
two  daughters,  who  had  been  taught  nothing  but 
*  accomplishments,'  without  any  regard  to  their  dis- 
positions and  temper.  These  instructive  examples 
arc  brought  before  us  in  action,  not  by  lecture  or 
preachment,  and  they  tell  with  double  force,  because 
they  are  not  inculcated  in  a  didactic  style.  The 
genuine  but  unobtrusive  merits  of  Miss  Austen  have 
been  but  poorly  rewarded  by  the  public  as  respects 
fame  and  popularity,  though  her  works  are  now 
rising  in  public  esteem.  *She  has  never  been  so 
popular,'  says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, '  as 
she  deserved  to  be.  Intent  on  fidelity  of  delineation, 
and  averse  to  the  commonplace  tricks  oF  her  art,  she 
has  not,  in  this  age  of  literary  quackery,  received 
her  reward.  Ordinary  readers  have  been  apt  to 
judge  of  her  as  Partridge,  in  Fielding's  novel,  judged 
of  Garrick's  acting.  Ue  could  not  see  the  merit  of 
a  man  who  merely  behaved  on  the  stage  as  anybody 
might  be  expected  to  behave  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  real  life.  He  infinitely  preferred  the 
"robustious  periwig- pated  fellow,"  who  flourished 
his  arms  like  a  windxnill,  and  ranted  with  the  voice 
of  three.  It  was  even  so  with  many  of  the  readers 
of  Miss  Austen.  She  was  too  natural  for  them.  It 
seemed  to  them  as  if  there  could  be  very  little  merit 
in  making  characters  act  and  talk  so  exactly  like 
the  people  whom  they  saw  around  them  every  day. 
They  did  not  consider  that  the  highest  triumph  of 
art  consists  in  its  concealment;  and  here  the  art 
was  so  little  perceptible,  that  they  believed  there  was 
none.  Her  works,  like  well-proportioned  rooms,  are 
rendered  less  apparently  grand  and  imposing  by  the 
very  exoellenoe  of  their  adjustment'  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  after  reading  *  Pride  and  Prejudice'  for  the 
third  time,  thus  mentions  the  merits  of  Miss  Austen 
in  his  private  diary: — 'That  young  lady  had  a 
talent  for  describing  the  involvements,  and  feelings, 
and  characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  bom-wow 
strain  I  can  do  myself^  like  any  now  going ;  but  the 
exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary  common- 
plaee  things  and  characters  interesting  from  the 
truth  of  the  description  and  the  sentiment,  is  denied 
to  me.  What  a  pity  such  a  gifted  creature  died  so 
early!' 

MB8  BBUNTOK. 

Mrs  Maat  Brunton,  authoress  of  Self-Control 
and  DitdpHne,  two  novels  of  superior  merit  and 
moral  tendency,  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  November 
1778.  She  was  a  native  of  Burrey,  in  Orkney,  a 
small  island  of  about  500  inhabitants,  no  part  of 
which  is  more  tiian  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  which  is  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub.  In  this 
remote  and  sea-surrounded  region  the  parents  of 
Mary  Brunton  occupied  a  leading  station.  Her 
father  was  Colonel  Balfour  of  Elwick,  and  her 
mother,  an  accomplished  woman,  niece  of  field- 
marshal  Lord  Ligonier,  in  whose  house  she  had 
resided  previous  to  her  marriage.  Mary  was  care- 
fully educated,  and  instructed  by  her  mother  in  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.  She  was  also  sent 
some  time  to  Edinburgh ;  but  while  she  was  only 
sixteen,  her  mother  died,  and  tiie  whole  cares  and 


duties  of  the  household  devolved  on  her.  With 
these  she  was  incessantly  occupied  for  ioar 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  was 
to  the  Bev.  Mr  Brunton,  minister  of  Bolton,  in 
Haddingtonshire.  In  1803  Mr  BrmitoQ  was  caHol 
to  one  of  the  churches  in  Edinburgh,  and  faia  ladhr 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  meetiog  with  penooi 
of  literary  talent,  and  of  cultivating  her  own  miod. 
'  Till  I  began  Self-Ckmtrol,'  the  says  in  one  of  her 
letters,  *  I  luid  never  in  my  life  written  anything  hfot 
a  letter  or  a  recipe,  excepting  a  few  hundreds  of  vife 
rhymes,  from  which  I  desisted  by  tiie  time  I  had 
gained  the  wisdom  of  fifteen  years ;  therefore  I  was 
so  ignorant  of  the  art  on  which  I  was  entering,  that 
I  formed  scarcely  any  plan  for  my  taie.  I  moiiy 
intended  to  show  the  power  of  the  religions  principle 
in  bestowing  self  command,  and  to  bear  tpstfnwmy 
against  a  maxim  as  immoral  as  indelicstis,  thai  a 
reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband.'  '8clf- 
Control'  was  published  without  the  anthor^s  name 
in  1811.  The  first  edition  was  sold  in  a  month,  and 
a  second  and  third  were  called  for.  In  1814  ber 
second  work,  '  Discipline,'  was  given  to  the  worid. 
and  was  also  well  received.  She  began  a  third, 
Emmdme^  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  She  died  oa 
tlie  7th  of  December  1618.  The  unfiniabed  tak, 
and  a  memoir  of  its  lamented  authoress,  were  pab- 
lished  in  one  volume  by  her  husband,  Dr  Bmntoo. 

*  Sdf-Control'  bids  fair  to  retain  a  xiermsDent 
phice  among  British  novels,  as  a  sort  of  Scottish 
CoBlcbs,  recommended  bv  its  moral  and  rdigioos 
tendency,  no  less  than  by  the  talent  it  displays. 
The  acute  observation  of  the  authoress  is  seen'in 
the  devdopment  of  little  tnuts  of  character  and  oon- 
duct,  which  give  individuality  to  her  porti^ts,  and 
a  semblance  of  truth  to  the  stoiy.  Thus  the  gndoal 
decay,  mental  and  bodily,  of  Montrerille,  the  ac- 
count of  the  De  Coureys,  and  the  courtship  of 
Montague,  are  true  to  nature,  and  completely  re- 
moved out  of  the  beaten  track  of  novels.  The  plot 
is  very  unskilfhlly  managed.  The  heroine,  Laura, 
is  involved  in  a  perpetual  cloud  of  difilcolties  and 
dangers,  some  of  which  (as  the  futile  abdoction  by 
Warren,  and  the  arrest  at  Lady  Fclham's)  are  un- 
necessary and  improbable.  The  character  of  Hsr- 
grave  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Love- 
lace, and  Laura  is  the  Clarissa  of  the  talc.  Her 
high  principle  and  purity,  her  devotion  to  her  fiUher, 
and  the  force  and  energy  of  her  mind  (without  over- 
stepping feminine  softness),  impart  a  strong  interest 
to  the  narrative  of  her  trials  and  adventuresL  She 
surrounds  the  whole,  as  it  were,  with  an  atmospho? 
of  moral  light  and  beauty,  and  melts  into  something 
like  consistency  and  unity  the  discordant  materials 
of  the  tale.  The  style  of  the  work  is  also  cslcidated 
to  impress  the  reader :  it  is  always  appropriate,  and 
rises  frequently  into  passages  of  striking  sentimefit 
and  eloquence. 

[Final  Escape  of  Laura,'] 

[The  hcroino  la  carried  off  by  the  stratagenm  of  Ilsrpaiv, 
put  on  board  a  voaBcI,  and  taken  to  the  sborM  of  Caasdib 
There,  in  a  remote  secluded  cabin,  prepared  for  her  reception, 
6ho  is  confined  till  Hargrave  can  arrtro.  Even  her  wootod 
firmness  and  reUgioas  faith  seem  to  fonoko  her  in  this  laat  and 
greatest  of  her  calamities,  and  hw  health  ainha  under  the  eon* 
tinned  influence  of  grief  and  fear.] 

The  whole  of  the  night  preceding  Ilaigrave's  anival 
was  passed  by  Laura  in  acts  of  devotion.  In  her  lifrt 
blameless  as  it  had  appeared  to  others,  sho  saw  to 
much  ground  for  oondcmnation,  that,  had  her  bopo 
rested  upon  her  own  merit,  they  would  have  vamabed 
like  the  sunshine  of  a  winter  storm.  Their  MpP^ 
was  more  mighty,  and  they  remained  unshaken,  xho 
raptures  of  faith  beamed  on  her  souL  By  degrees  they 
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triumphed  over  eveiy  fear ;  and  the  fint  sonnd  that 
awoke  the  morning,  was  her  voice  raised  in  a  trembling 
hymn  of  praise. 

Her  countenance  elevated  as  in  hope,  her  eyee  cast 
upwards,  her  hands  clasped,  her  lips  half  open  in  the 
unfinished  adoration,  her  face  brightened  with  a  smile 
the  dawn  of  eternal  day,  she  was  found  by  her  atten- 
dant.   Awe-struck,  the  woman  paused,  and  at  a  reve- 
rent distance  gazed  upon  the  seraph ;  but  her  entrance 
had  called  back  the  unwilling  spirit  from  its  flight ; 
and  Laura,  once  more  a  feeble  child  of  earth,  faintly 
inquired  whether  her  enemy  were  at  hand.     Mary 
answered,  that  her  master  was  not  expected  to  arrive 
before  the  evening,  and  intreated  that  Laura  would 
try  to  recruit  her  spirits,  and  accept  of  some  refresh- 
ment.   Laura  made  no  opposition.    She  unconsciously 
swallowed  what  was  placed  before  her;  unwittingly 
suffered  her  attendant  to  lead  her  abroad ;  nor  once 
heeded  auj;ht  that  was  done  to  her,  nor  aught  that 
paiued    before   her   eyes,  till  her  exhaust^  limbs 
found  rest  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  lay  moul- 
dering near  the  spot  where  its  root  was  sending  forth  a 
luxuriant  thicket. 

The  breath  of  morning  blew  chill  on  the  wasted 
form  of  Laura,  while  it  somewhat  revived  her  to 
strength  and  recollection.    Her  attendant  seeing  her 
shiver  in  the  breeze,  compassionately  wrapt  her  more 
I  closely  in  her  cloak,  and  ran  to  seek  a  warmer  oover- 
!  iiiET.    'She  feels  for  my  bodily  wants,*  said  Laura. 
I  *  Will  siae  have  no  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  t 
'  Yet  what  relief  can  she  afford  ?    What  help  is  there 
for  me  in  man  t    Oh,  be  Thou  my  help,  who  art  the 
guard  of  the  defenceless  I  thou  who  canst  shield  in 
every  danger  I  thou  who  canst  guide  in  every  diffi- 
culty r 

Her  eye  rented  as  it  fell  upon  a  track  as  of  recent 
footsteps.  They  had  brushed  away  the  dew,  and  the 
rank  grass  had  not  yet  risen  from  their  pressure.  The 
unwonted  trace  of  man's  presence  arrested  her  atten- 
tion ;  and  her  mind,  exhausted  by  suffering,  and 
sharing  the  weakness  of  its  frail  aboide,  admitted  the 
superstitious  thought  that  these  marks  afforded  a 
,  providential  indication  for  her  guidance.  Transient 
;  animation  kindling  in  her  frame,  she  followed  the 
track  as  it  wound  round  a  thicket  of  poplar ;  then, 
suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  became  conscious  of 
the  delusion,  and  shed  a  tear  over  her  mental  decay. 

She  was  about  to  return,  when  she  perceived  tliat 

she  was  near  the  bank  of  the  river.    Its  dark  flood 

,  was  stealing  noiselessly  by,  and  Laura,  looking  on  it, 

breathed  the  oft-repeated  wish  that  she  could  seek 

rest  beneath  its  waves.    Again  she  moved  feebly  for- 

.  ward.    She  reached  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  stood 

■  unconsciously  following  its  course  with  her  eye,  when, 

.  a  light  wind  stirring  the  canes  that  grew  down  to  the 

water's  edge,  she  bdeld  close  by  her  an  Indian  canoe. 

With  suddenness  that  mocks  the  speed  of  light,  hope 

flashed  on  the  darkened  soul ;  and   stretching  her 

arms  in  wild  ecstacy,  '  Help,  help  1'  cried  Laura,  and 

sprang  towards  the  boat.     A  feeble  echo  from  the 

farther  shore  alone  returned  the  cry.     Again  she 

;  nailed.     No  human  voice  replied.      But  delirious 

.  transport  lent  vigour  to  her  frame.    She  sprang  into 

the  bark ;  she  pressed'  the  slender  oar  against  the 

l>ank.    The  light  vessel  yielded  to  her  touch.    It 

;  floated.     The   stream    bore  it  along.     The   woods 

clos(xl  around  her  prison.    *Thou  hast  delivered  mel' 

she  cried ;  and  sank  senseless. 

A  meridian  sun  beat  on  her  uncovered  head  ere 
Laura  began  to  revive.  Recollection  stole  upon  her 
like  the  remembrance  of  a  feverish  dream.  As  one 
who,  waking  from  a  fearful  vision,  still  trembles  in 
his  joy,  she  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  the  dread 
hour  was  past,  till  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  dark 
woods  bend  over  her,  and  steal  slowly  away  as  the 
canoe  glided  on  with  the  tide.    The  raptures  of  fallen 


man  own  their  alliance  with  pain,  by  seeking  the 
same  expression.  Joy  and  gratitude,  too  big  for 
utterance,  lon^  poured  themselves  forth  in  tears.  At 
length,  retummg  composure  permitting  the  language 
of  ecstacy,  it  was  breathed  in  the  accents  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  lone  wild  echoed  to  a  song  of  deliver- 
ance. 

The  saintly  strain  arose  unmixed  with  other  sound. 
No  breeze  moaned  through  the  impervious  woods ;  no  . 
ripple  broke  the  stream.  The  dark  shadows  trembled 
for  a  moment  in  its  bosom  as  the  little  bark  stole  by, 
and  then  reposed  again.  No  trace  appeared  of  human 
presence.  The  fox  peeping  from  the  brushwood,  the 
wild  duck  sailing  stately  in  the  stream,  saw  the  un- 
wonted stranger  without  alarm,  untaught  as  yet  to 
flee  from  the  destroyer.  , 

The  day  declined,  and  Laura,  with  the  joy  of  her 
escape,  b^gan  to  mingle  a  wish,  that,  ere  the  darkness  | 
closed  around  her,  she  might  find  shelter  near  her  ' 
fellow-beings.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
of  her  voyage.  She  knew  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  was  interrupted  by  rapids,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely described  in  her  hearing.  She  examined  her 
firail  vessel,  and  trembled ;  for  life  was  again  become 
precious,  and  feeble  seemed  her  defence  against  the 
torrent.  The  canoe,  which  could  not  have  contidncd 
more  than  two  persons,  was  constructed  of  a  slender 
frame  of  wood,  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  birch. 
It  jrielded  to  the  slightest  motion,  and  caution  was 
necessary  to  poise  in  it  even  the  light  form  of  Laura. 
Slowly  it  floated  down  the  lingering  tide;  and  when 
a  pine  of  larecr  size  or  form  more  fantastic  than  his 
fellows  enabled  her  to  measure  her  progress,  she 
thought  that  through  wilds  less  impassable  her  own 
limbs  would  have  borne  her  more  swiftly.  In  vain, 
behind  each  tangled  point,  did  her  fancy  picture  the 
haunt  of  man.  Vainly  amid  the  mists  of  eve  did  she 
trace  the  smoke  of  sheltered  cottages.  In  vain  at 
every  winding  of  the  stream  she  sent  forward  a  long- 
ing eye  in  search  of  human  dwelling.  The  narrow 
view  was  bounded  by  the  dark  wildemen,  repeating 
ever  the  same  picture  of  dreary  repose. 

The  sun  went  down.  The  shadows  of  evening  fell ; 
not  such  as  in  her  happy  native  land  blend  softly  with 
the  last  radiance  of  day,  but  black  and  heavy,  harshly 
contrasting  with  the  light  of  a  naked  sky  reflected 
from  the  waters,  where  they  spread  beyond  the  gloom 
of  impending  woods.  Dark  and  more  dark  the  night 
came  on.  Solemn  even  amid  the  peopled  land,  in 
this  vast  solitude  it  became  more  awful. 

Ignorant  how  near  the  place  of  danger  might  be, 
fearing  to  pursue  darkling  her  perilous  way,  Laura 
tried  to  steer  her  light  bark  to  the  shore,  intending  to 
moor  it,  to  find  in  it  a  rude  resting-place,  and  in  the 
morning  to  pursue  her  way.  Laboriously  she  toiled, 
and  at  length  reached  the  bank  in  safety ;  but  in  vain 
she  tried  to  draw  her  little  vessel  to  land.  Its  weight 
resisted  her  strength.  Dreading  that  it  should  slip 
from  her  grasp,  and  leave  her  without  means  of  escape, 
she  re-entered  it,  and  acain  glided  on  in  her  dismal 
voyage.  She  had  found  in  uie  canoe  a  little  coarse 
bread  made  of  Indian  com ;  and  this,  with  the  water 
of  the  river,  formed  her  whole  sustenance.  Her  frame 
worn  out  with  previous  suffering,  awe  and  fear  at  last 
yielded  to  fiUigue,  and  the  weary  wanderer  sank  to 
sleep. 

It  was  late  on  the  morning  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  a 
low  murmuring  sound,  steafing  on  the  silence,  awoke 
Laura  from  the  rest  of  innocence.  She  listened.  The 
murmur  seemed  to  swell  on  her  ear.  She  looked  up. 
The  dark  woods  still  bent  over  her;  but  they  no 
longer  touched  the  margin  of  the  stream.  They 
stretched  their  giant  arms  from  the  summit  of  a 

Srecipioe.     Their  imace  was  no  more  reflected  nn- 
roken.    The  gray  rocks  which  supported  them,  but 
half  lent  their  colours  to  the  rippling  water.  The  wild 
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duck  no  longer  tempting  the  stream,  flew  scieaminff 
over  its  bed.  Each  object  hastened  on  with  fearfol 
rapidity,  and  the  murmuring  sound  was  now  a  deafen- 
ing roar. 

Fear  supplying  superhuman  strength,  Laura  strove 
to  turn  the  course  of  her  yessel.  She  strained  every 
nerre;  she  used  the  force  of  desperation.  Half  hoping 
that  the  struggle  might  save  her,  half  fearing  to  note 
her  dreadful  progress,  she  toiled  on  till  the  oar  was 
torn  from  her  powerless  grasp,  and  hurried  along  with 
the  tide. 

The  fear  of  death  alone  had  not  the  power  to  orer- 
whelm  the  soul  of  Laura.  Somewhat  might  yet  be 
done  perhaps  to  avert  her  fate,  at  least  to  prepare  for 
it.  Feeble  as  was  the  chance  of  life,  it  was  not  to  be 
rejected.  Fixing  her  cloak  more  firmly  round  her, 
Laura  bound  it  to  the  slender  frame  of  the  canoe. 
Then  commending  herself  to  Heaven  with  the  fervour 
of  a  last  prayer,  she  in  dread  stillness  awaited  her  doom. 

With  terrible  speed  the  vessel  hurried  on.  It  was 
whirled  round  by  the  torrent,  tossed  fearfully,  and 
hurried  on  again.  It  shot  over  a  smoothness  more 
dreadful  than  the  eddying  whirl.  It  rose  upon  its 
prow.  Laura  clung  to  it  in  the  convulsion  of  terror. 
A  moment  she  trembled  on  the  giddy  verge.  The 
next,  all  was  darkness  1 

When  Laura  was  restored  to  recollection,  she  found 
herself  in  a  plain  decent  apartment.  Several  persons 
of  her  own  sex  were  humanely  busied  in  attending 
her.  Her  mind  retaining  a  confused  impression  of 
the  past,  she  inquired  where  she  was,  and  how  she 
had  been  brought  thither.  An  elderly  woman,  of  a 
prepossessing  appearance,  answered,  with  almost  ma- 
ternal kindness,  'that  she  was  among  friends  all 
anxious  for  her  safety ;  be^d  that  she  would  try  to 
sleep,  and  promised  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  when  she 
should  be  more  able  to  converse.'  This  benevolent 
person,  whose  name  was  Falkland,  then  administered 
a  restorative  to  her  patient,  and  Laura,  uttering 
almost  incoherent  expressions  of  gratitude,  composed 
herself  to  rest. 

Awaking  refreshed  and  collected,  sh6  found  Mrs 
Falkland  and  one  of  her  daughters  still  watching  by 
her  bedside.  Laura  again  repeated  her  questions, 
and  Mrs  Falkland  fulfilled  her  promise,  by  relating 
that  her  husband,  who  was  a  raxmer,  having  been 
employed  with  his  two  sons  in  a  field  which  ovcr- 
lootced  the  river,  had  observed  the  canoe  enter  the 
rapid :  that  seeing  it  too  late  to  prevent  the  accident, 
they  had  hurried  down  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  below 
the  fall,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  boat  at  its  reap- 
pearance :  that  being  accustomed  to  float  wood  down 
the  torrent,  they  knew  precisely  the  spot  where  their 
assistance  was  most  lik Jv  to  prove  efiectual :  that  the 
canoe,  though  covered  with  foam  for  a  moment,  had 
instantly  risen  again ;  and  that  Mr  FfJkland  and  his 
sons  had,  not  without  danger,  succeeded  in  drawing 
it  to  land. 

She  then,  in  her  turn,  inquired  by  what  accident 
Laura  had  been  exposed  to  such  a  perilous  adventure ; 
expressing  wonder  at  the  direction  of  her  voyage, 
since  Falkland  farm  was  the  last  inhabited  spot  in 
that  district.  Laura,  mingling  her  natural  reserve 
with  a  desire  to  satisfy  her  kind  hostess,  answered 
that  she  had  been  torn  from  her  friends  by  an  in- 
human enemy,  and  that  her  perilous  voya«^  was  the 
least  effect  of  his  barbarity.  'Do  you  know,'  said 
Mrs  Falkland,  somewhat  mistaking  her  meaning, 
'that  to  his  cruelty  you  partly  owe  your  life;  for 
had  he  not  bound  you  to  Uie  canoe,  you  must  have 
sunk  while  the  boat  floated  on!'  Laura  heard  with 
a  faint  smile  the  efiect  of  her  self-possession;  but 
considering  it  as  a  call  to  pious  gratitude  rather 
than  a  theme  of  self-applause,  she  forbore  to  offer  any 
claim  to  praise,  and  the  subject  was  suffered  to  drop 
without  further  explanation. 


Having  remained  for  two  days  with  this  hotpitabls 
family,  Laura  expressed  a  wish  to  depart.  She  com- 
municated to  Mr  Falkland  her  desire  of  retaraiag 
immediately  to  Europe,  and  begged  that  he  would 
introduce  her  to  some  asylum  where  she  might  wait 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  for  Britain.  She  eipiMtd 
her  willingness  to  content  herself  with  the  pooRst 
accommodation,  confessing  that  she  had  not  the  meaitf 
of  purchasing  any  of  a  higher  class.  All  the  wvalth, 
indeed,  whi<£  she  could  command,  consisted  in  a  fern 
guineas  which  she  had  acddentskUy  had  aboat  ha 
when  she  was  taken  from  her  home,  and  a  ring  whid) 
Mrs  De  Ck)urcj  had  given  her  at  i»rtinff.  Hot  Ikoat 
kindly  urged  her  to  remain  with  them  tiU  ibey  dMmld 
ascertain  that  a  vessel  was  immediately  to  sail,  in 
which  she  might  secure  her  passage ;  aasozing  her  a 
week  scarcely  ever  elapsed  without  some  dcmrtafe 
for  her  native  country.  Finding,  however,  that  i^ 
was  anxious  to  be  gone,  Mr  Falldand  himself  accom- 
panied her  to  Quebec. 

They  travelled  by  land.  The  country  at  first  bore 
the  characters  of  a  half-redeemed  wilderness.  The 
road  wound  at  times  through  dreary  woods,  at  othen 
through  fields  where  noxious  variety  of  hue  bespoke 
imperfect  cultivation.  At  last  it  approached  the  great 
river ;  and  Laura  gazed  with  delight  on  the  ever- 
changing,  rich,  and  beautiful  scenes  which  were  pre- 
sent^ to  her  view ;  scenes  which  she  had  paescd 
unheeded  when  grief  and  fear  veiled  ereiy  proepect 
in  gloom. 

One  of  the  nuns  in  the  Hotel  Diea  was  the  sister  of 
Mrs  Falkland,  and  to  her  care  Mr  Falkland  intended 
to  commit  his  chai^.  But  before  he  had  been  an  boar 
in  the  town,  he  received  information  that  »  diip  was 
weighing  anchor  for  the  Clyde,  and  Laura  eagerij  cm- 
braced  the  opportunity.  The  captain  being  informed 
by  Mr  Ffdkland  that  she  could  not  advance  the  |irioe 
of  her  passage,  at  first  hesitated  to  receive  ber ;  but 
when,  with  the  irresistible  candour  and  majesty  tbat 
shone  in  all  her  looks  and  words,  she  aasored  him  of 
his  reward,  when  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  aooenta  of 
his  native  land,  the  Scotsman's  heart  melted ;  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  she  was  a  Hi^ilaoder, 
he  clcMed  the  bargain  by  swearing  that  he  was  sure  be 
might  trust  her. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  Laura  took  leave  of  ber 
benevolent  host ;  yet  her  heart  bounded  with  joj  as 
she  saw  the  vessel  cleaving  the  tide,  and  each  obfcci 
in  the  dreaded  land  of  exUe  swifUy  retiring  firom  b«r 
view.  In  a  few  days  that  dreaded  land  disappeaicd. 
In  a  few  more  the  mountains  of  Cape  Bretoo  sank 
behind  the  wave.  The  brisk  gales  of  antomn  mft'd 
the  vessel  cheerfully  on  her  way ;  and  often  did  Lann 
compute  her  progress. 

In  a  dear  frosty  morning  towards  the  end  of  Sc|>- 
tember  she  heard  once  more  the  crj  of  '  l^nd  !*  bow 
music  to  her  ear.  Now  with  a  beating  breast  she  ran 
to  gaze  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains  indenting  the  di^k 
of  the  rismg  sun  ;  but  the  teats  of  raptare  dimmed 
her  eves  when  evexy  voice  at  once  shouted  '  SootlaDd!' 

All  day  Laura  remained  on  deck,  oft  mesunizing 
with  the  light  splinter  the  vessel's  course  througb  tbt 
deep.  The  winds  favoured  not  her  impatience.  To- 
wards evening  they  died  away,  and  scaicely  did  the 
vessel  steal  along  the  liquid  mirror.  Another  and 
another  morning  came,  and  Lama's  ear  was  blessed 
with  the  first  sounds  of  her  native  land.  The  tolling 
of  a  bell  was  borne  along  the  water,  now  swelling 
loud,  and  now  falling  softly  away.  The  bumble  vil- 
lage church  was  seen  on  the  shore ;  and  Laura  eovM 
distinguish  the  gay  colouring  of  her  cotmtiywmiiai'i 
Sunday  attire;  the  scarlet  plaid,  transmitted  ttam 
generation  to  generation,  pinned  decently  over  tbe 
plain  clean  coif;  the  bright  blue  gown,  the  trophy  cf 
more  recent  housewifely.  To  her  every  form  in  the 
weU-^own  garb  seemed  the  fbnn  of  a  friend.   .The 
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blue  mountaiiM  in  the  distance,  the  scattered  woods, 
the  fields  yellow  with  the  haxrest,  the  river  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  seemed,  to  the  wanderer  returning  from 
the  land  of  strangers,  fairer  than  the  gardens  of  Para- 
dise. 

Land  of  my  affections  1 — ^when  '  I  forget  thee,  may 
my  right  hand  foi^  her  canning ! '  Blessed  be  thou 
among  nations !  Long  maj  thy  wanderers  return  to 
thee  rejoicing,  and  their  hearts  throb  with  honest 
pride  when  they  own  themselres  thy  children  1 

MRS  HAMILTON. 

Eltzabeth  Hamilton,  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished miscellaneous  writer,  was  authoress  of  one 
excellent  little  noyel,  or  moral  tale.  The  CoUagen  of 
Olenbumie^  which  has  probably  been  as  effectire  in 
promoting  domestic  improvement  among  the  rural 
population  of  Scotland  as  Johnson's  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides  was  in  encouraging  the  pluiting  of  trees 
•by  the  landed  proprietors.     In  both  cases  there 
was  some  exaggeration  of  colouring,  but  the  pictures 
were  too  provokingly  true  and  sarcastic  to  be  laughed 
away  or  denied.    They  constituted  a  national  re- 
proach, and  the  only  way  to  wipe  it  off  was  by  timely 
reformation.    There  is  still  much  lb  accomplish,  but 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  dwellings  and  internal 
economy  of  Scottish  farm-houses  and  villages  may 
be  dated  from  the  publication  of  the  '  Cottagers  of 
Glenbumic.'    Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Bel- 
fast in  the  year  1758.    Her  father  was  a  merchant, 
of  a  Scottish  family,  and  died  early,  leaving  a  widow 
and  three  children.    The  latter  were  educated  and 
brought  up  by  relatives  in  better  circumstances, 
I  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  being  sent  to  Mr  Marshall, 
a  farmer  in  Stirlingshire,  married  to  her  father's 
sister.     Her  brother  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  an  elder  sister 
was  retained  in  Ireland.   A  feeling  of  strong  affec- 
tion seems  to  have  existed  among  these  scattered 
members  of  the   unfortunate  family.     Elizabeth 
found  in  Mr  and  Mrs  Marshall  all  that  could  have 
been  desired.    She  was  adopted  and  educated  with 
a  care  and  tenderness  that  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
'  No  child,'  she  says,  *  ever  spent  so  happy  a  life,  nor 
have  I  ever  met  with  anything  at  all  resembling  our 
way  of  living,  except  the  description  given  by  Rous- 
seau of  Weimar's  farm  and  vintage.'    A  taste  for 
iiteratoie  soon  appeared  in  Elizabeth  Hamilton. 
Wallace  was  the  first  hero  of  her  studies ;  but  meet- 
ing with  Ogilvie's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  she 
I  idolized  AchHles,  and  dreamed  of  Hector.    She  had 
'  opportunities  of  visiting  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
J  iJter  which  she  carried  on  a  learned  correspondence 
I  with  Dr  Moyse,   a  philosophical  lecturer.     She 
'  wrote  also  many  copies  of  verses — that  ordinary 
outlet  for  the  warm  feelings  and  romantic  sensi- 
bilities of  youth.     Her  first  appearance  in  print 
I  was  SGcidentaL     Having  accompanied  a  pleasure 
.  party  to  the  Highland^  she  kept  a  journal  for 
•  the  gratification  df  her  aunt,  and  the  good  woman 
showing  it  to  one  of  her  neighbours,  it  was  sent  to 
'  a  provincial  magazine:    Her  retirement  in  Stirling- 
shire was,  in  1773,  gladdened  by  a  visit  from  her 
I  brother,  then  about  to  sail  for  India.    Mr  Hamil- 
I  ton  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  able  young 
I  man,  and  his  subsequent  letters  and  conversations 
on  Indian  affairs  stored  the  mind  of  his  sister 
;  with  the  materials  for  her  Hindoo  Rajah,  a  work 
I  equally  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  sprightliness. 
In  1778  Miss  Hamilton  lost  her  aunt,  whose  death 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  happy  family.    For  the 
ensuing  six  years  ahe  devoted  herself  to  the  cares 
and  duties  of  the  household,    her   only  literary 
employments  being   her  correspondence  with  her  | 


brother,  and  the  composition  of  two  short  papers 
which  she  sent  to  the  Lounger.  Mr.  Hamilton  re- 
turned firom  India  in  1786,  in  order  that  he  might 
better  fulfil  an  important  duty  intrusted  to  him,  the 
translation  of  the  Mussulman  Code  of  Laws.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  paint  the  joy  and  affection  with  which 
he  was  received  by  his  sister.  They  spent  the 
winter  together  in  Stirlingshire,  and  in  1789,  when 
her  kind  friend  and  protector,  Mr  Marshall,  died, 
she  quitted  Scotland,  and  rejoined  her  brother  in 
London.  Mr  Hamilton  was  cut  off  by  a  premature 
death  in  1792.  Shortly  after  this  period  commencaed 
the  literary  life  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  and  her  first 
work  was  that  to  which  we  have  alluded,  connected 
with  the  memory  of  her  lamented  brother.  The 
Letters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah,  in  two  volumes,  published 
in  1796.  The  success  of  the  work  stimulated  her 
exertions.  In  1800  she  published  Tlte  Modem 
Phihaophers,  in  three  volumes;  and  between  that 
period  and  1806  she  gave  to  the  world  Letters  on 
Education^  Memoirs  of  Agrippina,  and  Letters  to  the 
Daughters  of  a  NotHenuiiu  In  1808  appeared  her 
most  popular,  original,  and  useful  work,  '  The  Cot- 
tagers of  Glenbumie;'  and  she  subsequently  pub- 
lished Popular  Essays  on  the  Human  Mind,  and 
Hints  to  the  Directors  of  Pubiie  Schools.  For  many 
years  Mrs  Hamilton  had  fixed  her  residence  in 
Edinburgh.  She  was  enfeebled  by  ill  health,  but 
her  cheerfulness  and  activity  of  mind  continued  un- 
abated, and  her  society  was  courted  by  the  most 
intellectual  and  influential  of  her  fellow-citizens. 
The  benevcdence  and  correct  judgment  which  ani- 
mated her  writings  pervaded  her  conduct  Having 
gone  to  Harrowgate  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
Mrs  Hamilton  died  at  that  place  on  the  23d  of  July 
1816,  aged  sixty-eight 

The  *  Cottagers  at  Glenbumie'  is  in  reality  a  tale 
of  cottage  life,  and  derives  none  of  its  interest  from 
those  strange  and  splendid  vicissitudes,  contrasts, 
and  sentimental  dangers  which  embellish  the  ideal 
world  of  so  many  fictitious  narratives.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  a  peer  scattered  Scottish  hamlet,  and  the 
heroine  is  a  retired  English  governess,  middle-aged 
and  lame,  with  £30  a-ycarl  This  person,  Mrs 
Mason,  after  being  long  in  a  noble  family,  is  reduced 
firom  a  state  of  ease  and  luxury  into  one  of  compa- 
rative indigence,  and  having  learned  that  her  cousin, 
her  only  surviving  relative,  was  married  to  one  of  the 
small  farmers  in  Glenbumie,  she  agreed  to  fix  her 
residence  in  her  house  as  a  lodger.  On  her  way  she 
called  at  Gowan-brae,  the  house  of  the  factor  or 
land -steward  on  the  estate,  to  whom  she  had  pre- 
viously been  known,  and  we  have  a  graphic  account 
of  the  family  of  this  gentleman,  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters figures  conspicuously  in  the  after-part  of  the 
tale.  Mr  Stewart,  the  factor,  his  youngest  daughter, 
and  boys,  accompany  Mrs  Mason  to  Glenbumie. 


[^Picture  of  Olenbumiet  and  View  of  a  Scotch  Cottage 
in  the  Last  Century.} 

They  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  until  they 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  uncommon  wild- 
ness  of  the  scene  which  now  opened  to  their  view.  The 
rocks  which  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  glen 
were  abrupt  and  savage,  and  approached  so  near  each 
other,  that  one  could  suppose  them  to  have  been  riven 
asunder  to  give  a  passage  to  the  clear  stream  which 
flowed  between  them.  As  they  advanced,  the  hills 
receded  on  either  side,  making  room  for  mMdows  and 
corn-fields,  through  which  the  rapid  bum  pursued  its 
way  in  many  a  fantastic  maze. 

If  the  reader  is  a  traveller,  he  must  know,  and  if 
he  is  a  speculator  in  canals,  he  must  regret,  that  rivers 
have  in  general  a  trick  of  running  out  of  the  straight 
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■Und  apon  theii  l«gi,  witboot  His  aioitaiice  of  (iMit 
hand)  i  whenu,  in  out  oonntij,  rautom  hM  i«iida«d 

'  Id  rtuding  At  ft  door,  or  in  going  up  or  down 
»  Im  jMoemrj  ttiks  tha  bet,  w  niaj  be 

Eluul;  uen  in  the  finger-nuk*  which  meet  odc'i  eye 
1  all  dinotioni. 

Son*  leuned  uthon  h^Te  indeed  adduced  this 
propeniitT  in  mppoct  of  the  theoi;  which  teMhee 
Ihtt  mankind  origuiallj  walked  upon  all  font*,  and 
'  at  standing  eiect  it  an  outnge  on  the  Iftwi  of  na- 
._re;  while  othcn,  willing  to  tnoe  it  to  amorehonoui^ 
able  •ouice,  contend  that,  a«  the  propeniitj  eridentlj 
prevails  chieSy  among  thoM  who  are  coDKioiu  of 
being  able  to  timnimitibe  coloor  of  their  handi  to  the 
object*  on  whi^  thej  place  them,  it  a  decidedly  an 
impulse  of  geoiua,  and,  in  all  piobabilit;,  denred 
fhmi  oar  Pictiih  aoc(«t<»a,  whoee  pawiou  for  painting 
ii  well  known  to  hare  been  great  and  uuTenaL 

The  fnlerlar  arnuiBementB  and  accommodation  of 
thii  unprondsing  cottage  are  neglected  and  uncom- 
fortable. The  &rmer  it  a  good  etj  man,  but  hii 
wife  it  obtUnate  and  prqumced,  and  the  children 
self-willed  and  rebelUoot.  Ura  Mbmni  flndlt  the 
ftraily  quite  incorrigible,  but  she  efftctt  a  wonder- 
ful (jiange  among  their  neighboun.  She  gett  a 
Bchool  egtablished  on  her  own  plan,  and  boj^  and 
girls  eiert  themielvet  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the 
cottaget  of  their  parentt.  The  mott  iturdj  itick- 
lert  Kir  the  gude  okLI  gaitt  are  at  length  convinced 


nagement  of  thete  humble  tcenet,  and  the  gradual 
display  of  character  among  tbe  people,  Mn  Hamil- 
ton evinces  her  knowledge  of  human  nature^  and 
her  fine  tact  a"il  discrimination  as  a  noTclist. 


Mm  Hijraur  Moax  adopted  fiction  merely  at  a 
meant  of  conTcying  religiotu  inatractaon.  She  can 
tcarcelf  be  add  to  hare  been  ever  '  bee  of  the  oor- 


JUMt^ntiA.  Jioc«_^ 


withdraw  ftom  ti 


Jtmea  and  Peie^ine  Kckle  woold  hare  lieat  aa  bd-    . 
worthy  in  her  eyet.    This  excellent  wooan  vm  mr 
of  fiva  dtngbten,  children  of  Jacob  Hmc^  who  ; 
taught  a  tchool  in  Oie  Tillage  c€  Stapletoo.  In  Gleit- 
ceatraahire,  where  Hannah  vat  born  in  tbe  year  , 
174!L    The  fkmily  afterwardt  remored  to  BrMoL  ! 
and  there  Hannah  attracted  the  attmtion  and  pa-  , 
tronage  of  Sir  Jamta  Stoodionse,  who  bad  beoi 
many  yean  a  phytkian  of  Mninence,  bat  afterwaids 
took  orden  and  settled  at  Bristol  biheraerenteastb 
year  she  poblitbed  a  pattwal  drama,  Tim  StmA 
(ffttr  Bamwtt,  wbicb  in  a  abort  time  went  thnaah   ' 
three  editiont.   Nextyear  ttiebronghtoatatoage^.  j 
The  rvtsxiAIe  Captivt.    In  I7T3  or  17T4  tbe  m^  \ 
her  entrance  into  the  society  of  liondoo,  and  wm  |i 
domestioated  with  Oanick,  wbo  proved  oattlha'A 
kindest  and  tteadiett  Menda     She  waa  ncetred  n 
Willi  lh*onr  17  Johntim,  B«7noldtk  Barker  ftc.    Ha ' 
titter  hat  thnt  described  her  first  interview  with  tbe  ' 
great  English  m<«aUtt  of  the  dghteenth  oantnrf : 

■WehaTopaid  aaotherTliit  to  Mi«  Rcvnoldi;  she  .\ 
had  Bent  to  eueage  Dr  Percy  fPercy'i  CoilacUm.  now  I' 
Tou  know  him),  quite  a  sprioitly  modern,  i 
. , '-^ihewasnoK 


a  rusty  antique,  as  I  expected :  he  was  no  sooner  gme  |  [ 
than  Uie  moat  amiable  and  obliging  of  women,  Mia  ' 
Reynolds,  ordered  the  coach  to  tsJce  Oi  to  Dr  John-  ; 
sou's  Ten  own  house :  jea,  Abrssinisn  Johnson]  Ke-  'i 
tionary  Johnson  I  Rambten,  Idler^  and  Irene  John-  ' 
son  I  Can  you  picture  to  yooiselTSt  the  palj^tadoa  ' 
of  our  heart!  as  we  ^iprwcbed  bis  mansion  I    IV   1 


friend  Richardson.    Mn  Williams,  the  blind  poet, 
who  liTCB  with  him,  was  introdoced  to  us.    She  is 
engaging  in  her  mannecs,  her  oonTenation  lirelj  and 
entertaining.     Miaa  Reynoldi  told  the  doctor  of  all 
our  rapturous  eiclamationi  on  the  road.    He  slM»ak 
his  scientific  head  at  Hannah,  sod  said  '  she  was  a 
■illy  thingl"    When  aai  Ttsit  was  ended,  h*  ailed  ; 
for  his  hat,  as  it  rained,  to  attend  as  down  a  ttrj  ' 
long  entiT  Co  our  coach,  and  noc  Bisnnlsn  coald  have 
acquitted  himself  more  sn  cavaLer.    We  are  eu^ed 
with  him  at  Sir  Joahaa'i  On  Wednesday  eraung —  .  | 
what  do  you  think  of  us!    I  foigot  (o  mention,  that   ' 
not  finding  Jolmson  in  his  littls  parlour  whm  we 
came  in,  Hannah  seated  herself  in  his  great  nbsJi.    | 
hoping  bi  catch  a  little  ray  of  his  genius :  whos  hs   1 
heard  it,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  told  her  it  was  a 
chair  on  which  ne  never  saJL    He  sud  it  reminded 
him  of  Boswell  and  himself  when  they  stopt  a  night, 
as  they  iouuined,  where  the  weird  asters  appeMadta   , 
Hacbeth.    The  idea  so  worked  on  their  antbusiaani, 
that  it  quite  dsprired  them  of  rest.    However,  tbey   , 
learned  tbe  neat  morning,  to  their  mortificatiflSk,  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  were  qntte  in  aaothsi  '  i 
part  of  the  coontty.'  '  | 

In  a  snbeequeot  letter  (ITTB),  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Hannah's  poem,  '  Sir  Gtdred  of  the  Bower,' 
the  same  lively  writer  says — *  If  a  weddina  should 
take  place  befon  our  return,  don't  be  t 
between  the  mother  of  Sir  Eldred  and  the  fi 
my  much-loved  Irene;  nay,  Mn  Hontan  «ys  il 
'  ■  atrial  enoge- 
it*  nouuM 

but  "  child,"  "  little  fool,"  "  love,"  and  "  deaivsl.  ' 
After  mueli  critical  discouTve,  lie  turns  round  lo  ow, 
and  with  one  of  his  moat  amiable  looks,  which  moA 
be  seen  to  form  the  least  idea  of  it,  be  aayi,  **  I  have 
heard  that  yoa  are  engaged  in  the  useful  and  banam^  ! 
able  empl<^ent  of  teaching  voung  tadiee."  Upoo  , 
which,  with  all  the  same  ease,  umlliarity,  and  «afi-   I 
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••in 


'•I 


•  dono  had  only  oar  own  dear  Dr 

Mnt,  we  enterad  upon  (he  his- 

rentoge,  and  education ;  showing 

iriih  mora  deniee  than  eoineae, 

incieaaed  our  iq>petitefl,  toe  cup- 

an  to  grow  too  small  to  gzatify 

th  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed,  and  ft 

to  seek  our  fortunes ;  and  how  we 

J  with  nothing  in  it;  and  how  it 

40,  till,  looking  into  our  knowledge- 

d  to  find  A  little  laming,  a  good 

s  gone,  or  rather  none ;  and  so  at 

ttle  of  this  little  2amtsy  to  those 

;ot  a  good  ston  of  gold  in  return ; 

e  wanted  the  wit  to  keep  it.    "I 

led  the  inamorato — **  I  lore  you  all 

at  Bristol — I  will  come  on  purpose 

tl  fiye  women  lire  happily  togetoer  I 

1  see  you — I  hftre  spent  a  happy 

ad  I  came — God  for  erer  bless  you ! 

hame  duchesses."   He  took  his  leare 

rmth  and  tenderness,  we  were  quite 

nanner.     If  Hannah's  head  stands 

the  adulation  and  kindness  of  the 

why,  then,  I  will  renture  to  say  no- 

1  will  hurt  her  hereafter.    A  liteiaiy 

>(ed»lle  (Sterne's  daufhter)  sent  to 

dents  of  ner  deceased  father,  begging 

>h  he  had  written  to  them;  among 

ent  to  Wilkes  with  the  same  request. 

4wer,  that  as  there  h«>pened  to  be 

linaxy  in  those  he  had  reoeiTed,  he 

08t  them.     On  which  the  faithful 

her's  works  sent  back  to  say,  that  if 

Id  be  so  good  as  to  write  a  few  letters 

ner  father's  style,  it  would  do  just  as 

•uld  insert  them.' 

.ck  brought  oat  Mjm  Morels  tragedy 
7  Lane,  where  it  waa  acted  serenteen 
ely.  Her  theatrical  profits  amounted 
che  copjrright  of  the  play  she  got  £  1 50 
idai^  poemf,  Bir  Euted  of  the  Bower, 
7  Boeli  formed  her  next  publication, 
d  and  last  tragedy  of  Hannah  More 
U  waa  entitled  Tkt  Fatal  Fal$ekood, 
nly  three  nigfata.  At  tiiia  time  she 
me  to  lose  her  fliend  Mr  Qarrick  by 
of  wliich  she  has  giren  some  inteh- 
iri  in  her  lettext. 


•%. 


^gan*s  I  intended  to  hsTe  gone  to  the 

and  that  Mrs  Oarrick  was  at  that 

j  her  house,  while  preparations  were 

last  sad  ceremony:  she  rery  wisely 

friend's  house  for  this  purpose, 

at  her  ease.    I  got  there  just  be- 

prepared  for  meeting  me ;  she  ran 

td  we  both  remained  silent  for  some 

^  -.  ik^2^     ^^  whispered,  **  1  hare  this  moment 

^•^^^     in,  and  you  come  next."    She  soon 

'-     ^KJ%    T,  and  said  with  great  composure, 

f  Ood  to  me  is  inexpressible ;  I  de- 

tt  is  his  will  that  I  snould  lire,  and 

i  me  he  will  not  let  my  life  be 

for  he  gires  astonishing  strength 

1  grace  to  my  heart;  neither  do  I 

1  thankful  for  both."    She  thanked 

mes  for  such  a  real  act  of  friendship, 

■  )mforted,  for  it  was  God's  will.    She 

H^  i  just  returned  from  Althorp,  Lord 

^^<  -le  had  been  reluctantly  dragged,  for 


.•;-;n: 


^    ^1    {Ji  for  some  time;  but  daring  liis  Tisit 
%|  -ich  fine  spirits,  that  they  could  not 

I  On  his  return  home,  he  appointed 
f  him,  who  oidersd  him  an  emetic, 
^d  the  ttsoal  remedies,  but  with  Tety 


little  effect  On  the  Sunday  he  was  in  good  spirits 
and  free  from  pain ;  but  as  the  suppression  still  con- 
tinued, Dr  Cadogan  became  extremelv  alarmed,  and 
sent  for  Pott,  Heberden,  and  Schomberg,  who  gave 
him  up  the  moment  they  saw  him.  Poor  Garrick 
stared  to  see  his  room  full  of  doctors,  not  beinf  con- 
scious of  his  real  state.  No  change  hMpmed  tQl  the 
Tuesday  oTeuing,  when  the  surgeon  who  was  sent  for 
to  blisfsr  and  bleed  him  made  light  of  lus  illness, 
assuring  Mrs  Garrick  that  he  would  be  well  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  insisted  on  her  going  to  lie  down.  To- 
wards morning  she  desired  to  be  called  if  there  was 
the  least  change.  ETeiy  time  that  she  administered 
the  dnMuhts  to  him  in  the  night,  he  always  squeeied 
her  hand  in  a  particolar  manner,  and  spoke  to  her 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  affection.  Imme- 
diately after  he  had  taken  his  last  medicine,  he  softly 
said,  **  Oh  dear  1"  and  yielded  up  his  spirit  with  a 
groan,  and  in  his  perfect  senses.  His  behanonr 
during  the  night  was  all  gentleness  and  patience,  and 
he  fiequentlT  made  apologies  to  those  aoout  him  for 
the  trouble  he  gave  them.  On  opening  him,  a  stone 
was  found  that  measured  ^tb  indies  and  a-half  round 
one  way,  and  four  and  a-half  the  other ;  yet  this  was 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death ;  his  kidneys 
wen  quite  gone.  I  paid  a  melancholr  Tisit  to  the 
coffin  yesterday,  where  I  found  room  ror  meditation 
till  the  mind  **  borst  with  thinking."  His  new  house 
is  not  so  pleasant  as  Hampton,  nor  so  splendid  as  the 
Adelphi,  but  it  is  commodious  enough  for  all  the 
wants  d  its  iidiabitant ;  and  besides,  it  is  so  quiet 
that  he  noTer  will  be  disturbed  till  the  eternal  morn- 
ing, and  never  till  then  will  a  sweeter  voice  than  his 
own  be  heard.  May  he  then  find  mercv !  They  are 
preparing  to  hang  the  house  with  black,  for  he  is  to 
lie  in  state  till  Monday.  I  dislike  this  pageantry, 
and  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  disembodiMi  spirit 
must  look  with  contempt  upon  the  farce  that  is  played 
over  its  miserable  relics.  But  a  splendid  funeral 
could  not  be  avoided,  as  he  is  to  be  laid  in  the  abbey 
with  such  illustrious  dust,  and  so  many  are  desiroas 
of  testifying  their  respect  by  attending.  I  can  never 
cease  to  remember  with  affection  and  gratitude  so 
warm,  steady,  and  disinterested  a  friend ;  and  I  can 
most  truly  bear  this  testimony  to  his  memory,  that  I 
never  witnessed  in  any  family  more  decorum,  pro- 
priety, and  r^^nlarity,  than  m  his;  where  I  never 
saw  a  card,  nor  even  met  (except  in  one  instance)  a 
person  of  his  own  profession  at  his  table,  of  which 
Mrs  Garrick,  by  her  elegance  of  taete,  her  correctness 
of  manners,  and  very  original  turn  of  humour,  was 
the  brightest  ornament.  All  his  pursuits  and  tastes 
were  so  decidedly  intellectual,  that  it  made  the 
society,  and  the  conversation  which  was  always  to  be 
found  in  his  circle,  interesting  and  delightful.^ 

In  1782  Mise  More  presented  to  the  world  a 
volume  of  Sacred  Dramas^  with  a  poem  annexed,  en- 
titled SeiuibiHty,  All  her  works  were  successful, 
and  Johnson  said  he  thought  her  the  best  of  the 
female  veniflert.  The  poetry  of  Hannah  More  is 
now  forgotten,  bnt  *  Percy'  is  a  good  play,  and  it 
is  dear  that  the  anthoress  might  have  excelled  as 
a  dramatic  writer,  had  she  devoted  herself  to  that 
difficalt  spedes  of  coropoeition.  In  1766  she  pub- 
lished another  volume  of  verse,  JTonlo,  a  Tale  for 
Fine  Gentiemen  and  Fine  Ladies:  and  The  Bag  Bleu, 
or  Convereatian,  The  latter  (which  Johnson  com- 
plimented as  *a  great  performance'^  was  an  elaborate 
eulogy  on  the  Bas  Bleu  Club,  a  uterary  assemMy 
that  met  at  Mn  Montagu's.*  The  following  coopleti 

*  These  meetlnfi  were  csEed  the  Blue  BtoeklDg  Clah,  In  oon- 
isqiMBM  of  one  of  the  laoel  admlted  of  theflBomben,  Mr  BsD- 
Jaato Btnili^fleet, elwye wearing bJiie etoektega  ThmwpftA* 
latloa  eooD  beoene  gvienl  ae  a  aame  for  pedantio  or  ridlea- 
lone  literary  ladiaa    Baaaali  Mores  poesa  proceeds  oa  the 
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haye  been  quoted  and  remembered  as  tene  and 
pointed: — 

'  In  men  ibis  blunder  still  you  find. 
All  tbink  tbeir  little  set  mankind.' 

'  Small  babits  well  pursued  betimes, 
Maj  reacb  tbe  dignity  of  crimes.' 

Such  lines  mark  the  good  sense  and  keen  obsenra- 
tion  of  the  writer,  and  these  qualitieB  Hannah  now 
resolved  to  devote  exduBively  to  high  objects.  The 
gay  life  of  the  fiwhionable  world  had  lost  its  charms, 
and,  having  publiahed  her  *  Baa  Bleu,'  she  retired  to 
a  small  cottage  and  garden  near  Bristol,  where  her 
sisters  kept  a  flourisMng  boarding-schooL  Her  first 
prose  publication  was  ITumghts  on  the  Importance  of 
the  Mcmnera  of  the  Great  to  General  Society,  produced 
in  1788.  Tills  was  followed  in  1791  W  an  EstimaU 
of  the  JReligUm  qf  the  Fashumahie  World.  As  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  political  tracts  and  exer- 
tions of  the  Jacobins  and  levellers,  Hannah  More, 
in  1794,  wrote  a  number  of  tales,  published  monthly 
under  the  title  of  The  Cheap  Bepoeitory,  which  at- 
tained to  a  sale  of  about  a  million  each  number. 
Some  of  the  littie  stories  (as  the  'Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain')  are  well  told,  and  contain  striking 
moral  and  religious  lessons.  With  the  same  object, 
our  authoress  published  a  volume  called  Village 
Politice,  Her  other  principal  works  are — Strictures 
on  the  Modem  Syttem  of  Femaie  Edtication,  1799 ; 
Hinta  towards  Formmg  the  Character  of  a  Young  Prin- 
cess,  1805 ;  Codebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  conmrehend' 
ing  Observations  on  Domestic  Habits  and  ifanners. 
Religion  and  Morals,  two  volumes,  1809 ;  Practical 
Piety,  or  the  Influence  of  the  Beligion  of  the  Heart  on  the 
Conduct  of  Life,  two  volumes,  1811;  Christian  Morals, 
two  volumes,  1812 ;  Essay  on  tJte  Character  and 
Writings  of  St  Paul,  two  volumes,  1615  ;  and  Moral 
Sketches  qf  Prevailing  Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign 
ondDomesHc,  with  n^ectvms  on  Prayer,  1819.  The 
collection  of  her  works  is  comprised  in  eleven 
volumes  octavo.  The  work  entitled  *  Hints  towards 
Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess,'  was 
written  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  on  which  subject  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  Hannah  More  had  been  requested  by  Queen 
Charlotte.  Of  *  Coelebs,'  we  are  told  that  ten  edi- 
tions were  sold  in  one  year — a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  the  work.  The  tale  is  admirably 
written,  with  a  fine  vein  of  delicate  ironv  and  sar- 
casm, and  some  of  the  characters  are  well  depicted, 
bu^  from  the  nature  of  the  story,  it  presents  few 
incidents  or  embellishments  to  attract  ordinary 
novel  readers.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  styled  *a 
dramatic  sermon.'  Of  the  other  publications  of  the 
authoress,  we  may  say,  with  one  of  her  critics,  *  it 
would  be  idle  in  us  to  dwell  on  works  so  well  known 
as  the  *'  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great," 
the  "Essay  on  the  Religion  of  tbe  Fashionable 
World,"  and  so  on,  which  finally  established  Miss 
More's  name  as  a  great  moral  writer,  possessing  a 
masterly  command  over  the  resources  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  devoting  a  keen  wit  and  a  lively  fancy 
to  the  best  and  noblest  of  purposes.'  In  her  latter 
days  there  was  perhaps  a  tincture  of  unnecessary 
gloom  or  severity  in  her  religious  views ;  yet,  when 
we  recollect  her  unfeigned  sincerity  and  practical 
benevolence — her  exertions  to  instruct  the  poor 
miners  and  cottagers — and  the  untiring  zeal  with 
which  she  laboured,  even  amidst  severe  bodily  in- 
firmities, to  inculcate  sound  principles  and  intellec- 

mbltko  of  a  tonSgoer,  who,  hearing  of  the  Blue  Btockliif 
Club,  trandated  it  literally  *  Baa  Bleu.'  Byron  wrote  a  light 
eatirical  sketch  of  the  Bhies  of  hia  day— the  frequenters  of  tbe 
London  saloone— but  it  ia  unworthy  of  hie  geniui. 


tual  cultivation,  from  the  palace  to  the  <»ttage,  H 
is  impossible  not  to  rank  her  among  the  beat  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 

The  great  success  of  the  different  worica  of  our 
authoress  enabled  her  to  live  in  ease,  and  to  dis- 
pense charities  around  her.  Her  sisters  alao  accmiid 
a  competency*  and  they  all  lived  together  at  Barley 
Grove,  a  property  of  some  extent  which  they  pur- 
chased and  improved.  'From  the  day  that  the 
school  was  given  up,  the  existence  of  the  whole  sis- 
terhood appears  to  have  flowed  on  in  one  uniibnD 
current  of  peace  and  contentment^  diversified  only  by 
new  appearances  of  Hannah  as  an  authoresa,  and  tfae 
ups  and  downs  which  she  and  the  others  met  with 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  most  brave  and  hamane  ex- 
periment— ^namely,  their  zealous  effort  to  extoid 
the  blessings  of  education  and  religion  among  tbe 
inhabitants  of  certain  villages  situated  in  a  wild 
country  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  their  abode, 
who,  from  a  concurrence  of  unhappy  local  and  tem- 
porary circumstances,  had  been  idt  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  hardly  conceivable  at  the  present  day.** 
These  exertions  were  ultimately  so  suooessfol,  that 
the  sisterhood  had  ^e  gratification  of  witnessing  a 
yearly  festival  celebrated  on  the  hilla  of  Cheddar, 
where  above  a  thousand  children,  with  the  members 
of  female  clubs  of  industry  (also  established  bj 
them),  after  attending  church  service,  were  regaled 
at  the  expense  of  their  benefactors.  Hannah  More 
died  on  the  7  th  of  September  183S,  aged  eighty- 
eight  She  had  made  about  £30,000  by  her  writ- 
ings, and  she  left,  by  her  will,  legacies  to  charitable 
and  religious  institutions  amounting  to  £10,000. 

In  1834,  Memoirs  qf  the  Life  and  Corre^fomdence 
of  Mrs  Hannah  More,  by  William  Boberts,  E«i^ 
were  published  in  four  volumes.  In  these  we  have 
a  Aill  account  by  Hannah  herself  of  her  Londoa  life, 
and  many  interesting  anecdotes. 

LADT  UOBOAN. 

Ladt  Mobgan  (Sidney  Owenson)  has,  dining  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  written  in  vaiicMis  dqpart^ 
ments  of  literature — ^in  poetry,  the  drama,  novds, 
biography,  ethics,  politics,  and  books  of  traveb. 
Whether  she  has  written  any  one  book  that  will 
become  a  standard  portion  of  our  literature,  is  donbt- 
fiil,  but  we  are  indebted  to  her  pen  for  a  number  of 
clever  lively  national  sketches  and  anecdotes.  She 
has  fought  her  way  to  distinction,  self-educated,  in 
the  midst  of  raillery,  sarcasm,  and  vituperation,  pto- 
voked  on  the  one  hand  by  her  careless  and  bold 
avowal  of  liberal  opinions  on  questions  of  politioi 
and  the  '  minor  morals*  of  life,  and  on  the  other  by 
her  ill-concealed  worship  of  the  fashions  and  follies 
of  the  great,  which  has  led  her  democratic  friends 
to  pronounce  the  pretty  severe  opinion,  that '  there  ]  > 
is  not  a  pernicious  vanitv  or  affectation  belonging  i 
to  tuft-hunting  or  modishness,  which  she  does  not  > 
labour  to  confirm  and  strengthen  by  precept,  senti-  | 
ment,  and  her  own  goodly  example.*!  If  Lady  Mor-  | 
gan  has  not  always  taste,  she  has  talent ;  if  she  has 
not  always  delicacy,  she  speaks  boldly  and  frcdy ; 
if  she  has  got  into  Uie  society  of  the  great  (the  repa- 
tation  of  her  writings,  like  those  of  Swift,  *  doing 
the  office  of  a  blue  ribbon  or  of  a  coach-and-six'X 
she  has  told  us  all  she  knows  about  them.  She  has 
been  as  liberal  of  satire  and  sarcasm  as  of  adulation. 
She  has  a  masculine  disregard  of  common  opinion 
or  censure,  and  a  temperament,  as  she  herself  states, 
'  as  cheery  and  genial  as  ever  went  to  that  strange 
medley  of  pathos  and  humour — ^the  Irish  cbancter.' 
Mr  Owenson,  the  father  uf  our  authareMk  was  a 
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respectable  actor,  a  f^Tonrite  in  the  locietj  of  Dub- 
lin, and  author  of  some  popular  Irish  songs.  His 
daughter  inherited  his  predilection  for  national 
music  and  song.  Very  eariy  in  life  she  published 
a  small  volume  of  poetical  effusions,  and  afterwards 
The  Lay  of  the  Irish  ffarp,  and  a  selection  of  twelre 
Irish  melodies,  with  music.  One  of  these  is  the 
iwpular  song  of  KcUe  Keamejft  and  we  question 
whether  this  lyric  will  not  outlive  all  Lady  Morgan's 
other  lucubrations.  While  still  in  her  teens.  Miss 
Owenson  became  a  novelist  She  published  succes- 
sively St  ClatTf  The  Novice  of  St  Domimck^  and 
The  Wild  Irish  Girl  These  works  evinced  a  fer- 
vid imagination,  though  little  acquaintance  with 
either  art  or  nature.  The  'Wild  Irish  Girl'  was 
exceedingly  popular,  and  went  through  seven  editions 
in  two  years. 

Miss  Owenson  continued  her  labonn  as  a  novel- 
iiit.  Patriotic  Shetchee,  Ida^  and  The  Mieeionary, 
were  her  next  works.  (/Dolmd  soon  followed,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Florence  Macarthy^  an  Irish  Tale 
(1818),  9JidThe  (yBriensand  the  aFlahertyt (\%27), 
In  theK  works  our  authoress  departed  from  the 
beaten  track  of  sentimental  novels,  and  ventured, 
like  Miss  Edgeworth.  to  portray  national  manners. 
We  have  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for 
the  opinion,  that '  0*I>onnd,'  though  deficient  as  a 
story,  has  *  some  striking  and  beautiAil  passages  of 
situation  and  description,  and  in  the  comic  part  is 
very  rich  and  entertaining.'  Lady  Morgan's  sketches 
of  Irish  manners  are  not  always  pleasing.  Her 
high-toned  society  is  disfigured  with  grossness  and 
profligacy,  and  her  subordinate  characters  are  often 
caricatured.  The  vivacity  and  variety  of  these 
delineations  constitute  one  of  their  attractions:  if 
not  always  true,  they  are  lively;  for  it  was  justly 
said,  that  '  whether  it  is  a  review  of  volunteers  in 
the  Fhcenix  Park,  or  a  party  at  the  Castle,  or  a 
masquerade,  a  meeting  of  United  Irishmen,  a  riot 
in  Dublin,  or  a  jug-day  at  Bog-Moy — ^in  everv 
change  of  scene  and  situation  our  authoress  wields 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.'  One  complaint  against 
these  Irish  sketches  was  their  personality,  the  autho- 
,  ress  indicating  that  some  of  her  portraits  at  the 
vice-regal  court,  and  those  moving  in  the  'best 
!  society'  of  Dublin,  were  intended  for  well-known 
characters.  Their  conversation  is  often  a  sad  jargon 
of  prurient  allusion,  comments  on  dress,  and  quota- 
;  tions  in  French  and  Italian,  with  which  almost 
[  every  page  is  patched  and  disfigured.  The  un- 
fashionable characters  and  descriptions-— even  the 
'  rapparees,  and  the  lowest  of  the  dd  Irish  natives, 
I  are  infinitely  more  entertaining  than  these  offshoots 
of  the  aristocracy,  as  painted  by  Lady  Morgan. 
Her  strength  evide»tly  lies  in  describing  the  broad 
characteristics  of  her  nation,  their  boundless  mirth, 
their  old  customs,  their  love  of  firolic,  and  their  wild 
grief  at  scenes  of  death  and  calamity.  The  other 
works  of  our  authoress  are  FVance  and  Itafy,  con- 
taining dissertations  on  the  state  of  sodety,  man- 
ners, literature,  govemment»  &c  of  those  nations : 
these  are  written  in  a  bold  sketchv  style,  and  with 
many  gross  faults,  they  are  spirited,  acute,  and  en- 
tertaining. Lord  Byron  has  home  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  and  excdience  of  *  Italy ;'  and  if  the  autho- 
ress had  been  *  less  ambitious  of  being  always  fine 
snd  striking,'  and  less  solicitous  to  display  her 
reading  and  high  company,  she  might  have  been 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  tourists  and  observers. 
Besides  these  works.  Lady  Morgan  has  given  to  the 
world  The  Princess  (a  tale  founded  on  the  revolution 
in  Belgium) ;  Dramatie  Scenes  from  Real  lAfe  (very 
poor  in  matter,  and  a£focted  in  style) ;  The  lAfe  and 
Times  </  Sahfotor  Rosa,  two  volumes ;  The  Booh  of 
dut  Boudoir  ^MitnhioffraDhical  sketches  and  remi- 


niscences); Woman  and  her  Master  (a  philosophical 
history  of  woman  down  to  the  fidl  of  the  Roman 
empire);  and  various  other  shorter  publications.  In 
1841  Lady  Morgan  published,  in  conjunction  with 
her  husband.  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  M.D.  (author  of 
Sketches  of  the  Fhilosophv  of  Life  and  Morals,  &c), 
two  volumes,  collected  from  the  portfolios  of  the 
writers,  and  stray  sketches  which  had  previouriy 
appeared  in  periodicals,  entitling  the  collection  The 
Booh  Without  a  Name,  In  reviewing  the  literary 
progress  of  Lady  Morgan,  one  of  her  friendly  admi- 
rers (Mr  Henry  F.  Chorley)  has  the  following  obser- 
vations:— 

*  The  strong  national  enthusiasm  of  childhood,  at 
oooe  somewlut  indiscriminate  %i  its  warmth  and 
limited  in  its  scope,  will  be  seen  to  have  ended  in 
fearless  and  decided  pditical  partisanship,  in  the 
espousing  of  ultra-liberal  doctrmes,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  But  let  us  quote  Lady  Morgan's  own 
words  from  the  prefiMe  to  the  last  edition  of 
O'DonneL  "After  dl,  however,"  says  she,  '*if  I 
became  that  reviled  but  now  very  fashionable  per- 
sonage, a  female  politician,  it  was  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Bourgeois  GentiOumme  spoke  prose  with- 
out knowing  it,  a  circumstance  perhaps  not  un- 
common with  Irish  writers.  *  *  For  myself  at 
least,  bom  and  dwelling  in  Ireland  amidst  my  coun- 
trymen and  their  sufferings,  I  saw  and  I  described, 
I  felt  and  I  pleaded:  and  if  a  political  bias  was 
ultimately  taken,  it  originated  in  the  natural  con- 
dition of  things,  and  not  in  '  malice  aforethought'  of 
the  writer."  In  each  successive  novel,  too,  the  cha^ 
racters  will  be  found  more  and  more  boldly  con- 
trasted, the  scenes  prepared  and  arranged  with  finer 
artifice.  If  we  cannot  but  note  the  strong  famil  v 
likeness  which  exists  between  all  their  plots,  through 
every  one  of  which  a  brilliant  and  devoted  woman 
flits  in  masquerade,  now  to  win  a  lover,  now  to  save 
a  friend,  now  to  make  a  proselyte,  we  must  also 
insist  upon  the  living  nature  of  many  of  their  dra* 
matis  persona,  especially  the  broadly  comic  ones,  in- 
stancmg  the  Crawlejrs  (**  Florence  Macarthy"),  and 
lieutenant  O'Mealy  (**  The  O'Briens"),  and  Law- 
rence Fegan  and  Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty  {**  The  Prin- 
cess"), and  upon  the  thousand  indications  scattered 
here  and  there  with  apparent  artlessness,  but  real 
design,  which  prove  that  though  their  writer  loves 
to  float  upon  the  surface  of  life  and  society,  she  can 
at  will  dive  into  their  depths,  and  Ining  up  truths 
new  and  valuable.' 


In  the  summer  of  1816,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr  and 
Mrs  Shelley  were  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  They  were  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse, 
and  when  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  their  boating 
excursions  on  the  lake,  the  Shelleys  often  passed 
their  evenings  with  Byron  at  his  house  at  DiodatL 
*  During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,'  says  Mr  Moore, 
'having  amused  themselves  with  reading  German 
ghost-stories,  they  agreed  at  last  to  write  something 
in  imitation  of  them.  **  You  and  I,"  said  Lord  Byron 
to  Mrs  Shelley, "  will  publish  ours  together."  He  then 
began  his  tale  of  the  vampire ;  and  having  the  whole 
arranged  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a  sketdi  of  the 
story  one  evening,  but  from  the  narrative  being  in 
prose,  made  but  little  progress  in  filling  up  his  out- 
line. The  most  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their 
story-telling  compact,  was  Mrs  Shelley's  wild  and 
powerful  romance  of  JFVoiiAciuietfi— one  of  those  ori- 
ginal conceptions  that  take  hold  of  the  public  mind 
at  once  and  for  ever.'  *  Frankenstein'  was  published 
in  1817,  and  was  instantiy  recognised  as  worthy  of 
Oodwin'fl  Aanahter  snd  RhtlSieiv'm  wifcL  and  ns.  in  net. 
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posseuing  tome  of  the  genius  and  peculiarities  of 
both.  It  is  formed  on  the  model  of  St  Leon,  but  the 
supernatural  power  of  that  romantic  visionaiy  pro- 
duces nothing  so  striking  or  awful  as  the  grand  con- 
oeptiun  of  'Frankenstein'-* the  discovery  that  he 
can,  by  his  study  of  natural  philosophy,  create  a 
Uring  and  sentient  being.  The  hero,  like  Cideb 
Williams,  tells  his  own  stoiy,  and  the  curiosity  it 
excites  is  equally  concentrated  and  intense.  A 
natire  of  Genera,  Frankenstein,  is  sent  to  the  uni- 
▼enity  of  Ingolstadt  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  had 
preTiously  dabbled  in  the  occult  sciences*  and  the 
university  afforded  vastly  extended  facilitiea  for  pro- 
secuting his  abstruse  researches.  He  pores  over 
books  on  phjrsiologjr,  makes  chemical  experiments, 
visits  even  the  receptacles  of  the  dead  and  the  dis- 
secting-room c^  the  anatomist,  and  after  days  and 
nights  of  incredible  labour  wad  fktigue,  he  succeeds 
in  discovering  the  cause  of  generation  and  life ;  nay 
more,  he  berame  capable  of  bestowing  animation 
upon  lifeless  matter  I  Fidl  of  his  extraordinaiy  dis- 
covery, he  proceeds  to  create  a  man,  and  at  length, 
after  innumerable  trials  and  revolting  experiments 
to  seize  and  inftase  the  principle  of  life  into  his  image 
of  day,  he  constructs  and  animates  a  gigantic  figure, 
eight  fiset  in  height  His  feelings  on  completing 
the  creation  of  this  monster  are  powerftmy  de- 
scribed:— 

'  It  was  <m  a  dreaiy  night  of  November  that  I  be- 
held the  aooomplismnent  of  my  toils.  With  an 
anxiety  that  almost  amounted  to  agony,  I  collected 
the  instruments  of  life  around  me,  tiut  I  mifht  infuse 
a  spark  of  beinc  into  the  lifeless  thing  that  lay  at  my 
feet.  It  was  luready  one  in  the  morning;  the  rain 
patterod  dismally  against  the  panes,  and  my  candle 
was  nearly  burnt  out,  when,  by  the  glimmer  of  the 
half-extinguished  light,  I  iaw  the  dnil  yellow  eye  of 
the  creature  open ;  it  breathed  hard,  and  a  convulsive 
motion  agitated  its  limbs. 

How  can  I  describe  my  emotions  at  this  catastrophe, 
or  how  delineate  the  wretch  whom  with  such  infinite 
pains  and  care  I  had  endeavoured  to  form!  His 
limbs  were  in  proportion,  and  I  had  selected  his 
features  as  beautiful.  Beautiful  1  Qieat  Oodl  His 
yellow  skin  scarcely  covered  the  work  of  musdes  and 
arteries  beneath ;  his  hair  was  of  a  lustrous  black,  and 
flowing ;  his  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness ;  but  these 
luxuriances  only  formed  a  more  horrid  contrast  with 
his  watery  eyes,  that  seemed  almost  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  dun  white  sockets  in  which  they  were  set,  lus 
shrivelled  complexion,  and  straight  black  lips. 

The  difierent  accidents  of  life  are  not  so  chanseable 
as  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  I  had  workeu  hard 
for  nearly  two  yean,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infusing 
life  into  an  inanimate  body.  For  this  I  had  deprived 
myself  of  rest  and  health.  I  had  desired  it  nith  an 
ardour  that  far  exceeded  moderation,  but  now  that  I 
had  finished,  the  beauty  of  the  dream  vanished,  and 
breathless  horror  and  disgust  filled  my  heart.  Un- 
able to  endure  the  aspect  of  the  being  I  had  created, 
I  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  continued  a  long  time 
traversing  my  bed-chamber,  unable  to  compose  my 
mind  to  sleep.  At  length  lassitude  succeeded  to  the 
tumult  I  had  before  endured,  and  I  threw  myself  on 
Ae  bed  in  my  clothes,  endeavouring  to  seek  a  few 
moments  of  forgetfiilness.  But  it  was  in  vain ;  I  slept 
indeed,  but  I  was  disturi>ed  by  the  wildest  dreams. 
I  thought  I  saw  Elizabeth,  in  the  bloom  of  health, 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Ingolstadt.  Delighted  and 
surprised,  I  embraced  her;  but  as  I  imprinted  the 
first  kiss  on  her  lips,  they  became  livid  with  the  hue 
of  death;  her  features  appeared  to  change,  and  I 
thought  that  I  held  the  corpse  of  my  dead  mother  in 
my  arms;  a  shroud  enveloped  her  form,  and  I  saw 
the  grave-worms  crawling  in  the  folds  of  the  flannel. 


I  started  £rom  my  sleep  with  horror,  a  cold 
covered  my  forehead,  my  teeth  chattered,  and  evesy 
limb  became  convulsed  when,  by  the  dim  and  yellow 
li^ht  of  the  moon,  as  it  forced  its  way  through  Che 
window  shutters,  I  beheld  the  wretch--4he  miserable 
monster  whom  I  had  created.  He  held  up  the  curtAin 
of  the  bed,  and  his  eyes,  if  eyes  they  mi^  be  called, 
were  fixed  on  me.  His  jaws  opened,  and  he  mntterad 
some  inarticulate  sounds,  while  a  grin  wrinkled  hb 
cheeks.  He  might  have  spoken,  but  I  did  not  kear ; 
one  hand  was  stretdied  out,  seemingly  to  detain  bm^ 
but  I  escaped,  and  rushed  down  stain.  I  took  reftige 
in  the  court-yard  belonging  to  the  house  whkii  I  in- 
habited, where  I  remamM  during  the  rsst  of  the 
night,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  neatest  agitalioii, 
listening  attentively,  catching  andnaring  ea»  soond 
as  if  it  were  to  announce  the  approach  m  Qkb  dcno- 
niacal  oorpse  to  which  I  had  so  misetmUy  given  life. 

Oh!  no  mortal  could  support  the  hetrcr  of  thai 
countenance.  A  mummv  agson  endued  with  aniiBft- 
tion  could  not  be  so  hideous  as  that  wieteh*  I  kad 
cased  on  him  while  unfinished ;  he  was  ugly  tbea, 
hut  when  those  musdes  and  joints  wcvs  tandend 
capable  of  motion,  it  became  a  thing  such  as  evoa 
Dante  could  not  have  conoeivedi 

I  passed  the  niriit  wretehedlv.  Somettmai  iny 
pulse  beat  so  quickly  and  hardly  that  I  lelt  this 
palpitation  of  every  artery ;  at  othcn  I  neaily  SMik 
to  the  ground  throu^i  languor  and  extreme  waakneasL 
Mingled  with  this  honor  I  fdt  the  bittenesa  of  die- 
appomtment;  dreams  that  had  been  my  food  and 
pleasant  rest  for  so  long  a  spaoe^  wwe  now  heeone  a 
hell  to  me,  and  the  dange  waa  so  xapid,  tibe  over- 
throw so  complete. 

Morning,  dismal  and  wet,  at  length  dawned,  a&d 
discovered  to  my  sleepless  and  aching  eyes  the  dmidi 
of  Ingolstadt,  its  white  steeple  and  clock,  which  in- 
dicated the  sixth  hour.  The  porter  opened  the  galee 
of  the  court  which  had  that  night  been  my  wmynm^ 
and  I  issued  into  the  streetSi  pacing  them  with  quick 
steps,  as  if  I  sought  to  avoid  the  wretch  whom  I  feawid 
every  turning  of  the  street  would  pressnt  to  mr  view. 
I  did  not  due  return  to  the  ^Mitaient  whieh  I  in* 
habited,  but  felt  impelled  to  huiry  on«  althoin^ 
wetted  by  the  rain  which  poursd  ftoas  a  black  and 
comfortless  sky. 

I  continued  walking  in  this  manner  for  soma  time^ 
endeavouring,  by  bouly  exerciser  to  ease  the  load 
that  weighed  upon  my  mind.  I  twversed  the  streets 
without  any  dear  conception  of  where  I  was,  or  whmi 
I  was  doing.  My  heart  palpitated  in  the  nckness  of 
fear,  and  I  hurried  on  with  inegular  steps^  not  daring 
to  look  about  ni^- 

LOmoiiawhoonalaneiyrosd  j2f'\'^~ 

Doth  walk  in  iBsr  and  disad,  fSi  f  -  « 

And  hnvliv  snee  tamid  itMiil,  walks  fli,^(  LS  4.; 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 

BeoansB  he  knows  a  fri||itMl  ftsnd 
Doth  ck»e  bsUnd  him  traad.e 

Continuing  thus,  I  came  at  length  opposite  to  the 
inn  at  which  the  various  diligences  and  eaniafss 
usually  stopped.  Here  I  paused,  I  knew  not  way, 
but  I  remained  some  minutes  wiUi  my  eyes  fixed  on 
a  ooaeh  that  was  coming  towards  me  from  the  othsr 
end  of  the  street.  As  it  drew  neaief,  I  observed  that 
it  was  the  Swiss  diligence ;  it  st<^p(Bd  just  where  I 
was  standing,  and  on  the  door  being  opened,  I  per- 
ceived Henry  Clerval,  who,  on  sedng  me,  instantly 
sprung  out.  **  My  dear  Frankenstdn,''  exclaimed  hs^ 
**  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  1  how  fortunate  thai  yen 
should  be  here  at  the  very  moment  of  my  ali^ting  r* 

Nothing  could  equal  my  delight  on  seeing  Clerval ; 
his  presence  brooAht  back  to  my  thoughts  my  Csther, 
EUttbethy  and  aU  those  scenes  of  home  so  deai  to  a^ 
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recollection.  I  grasped  his  luuid«  and  in  a  moment 
forgot  my  hoiTor  and  misfortune;  I  felt  saddenly, 
and  for  the  first  time  daring  many  months,  calm  and 
serene  joj.  I  welcomed  mj  friend,  therefore,  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  and  we  waJked  towards  my 
college.  Clerral  continued  talking  for  some  time 
aboQt  our  mutual  Mends,  and  his  own  good  fortune 
in  being  permitted  to  come  to  Ingolstadt.  **  You  may 
easily  beUere,**  said  he, "  how  grMt  was  the  difficulty 
to  persuade  my  father  that  it  was  not  abeolutely  ne- 
ceMaiy  for  a  merchant  not  to  understand  anything 
except  book-keeping;  and,  indeed,  I  beUeTe  I  Idft 
him  incredulous  to  the  last,  for  his  constant  answer 
to  my  unwearied  intreaties  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Dutch  schoolmaster  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^ 
'  I  haTe  ten  thousand  florins  a-year  without  Greek ;  I 
eat  heartily  without  Greek.'  But  his  afiection  for  me 
at  length  orereame  his  dislike  of  leaminff,  and  he  has 
permitted  me  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  disooreiy  to 
the  land  of  knowledge." 

"  It  gires  me  the  greatest  deliriit  to  see  you ;  hat 
tell  me  how  you  left  my  fiither,  teothfiis,  and  EUia- 
beth." 
"  Very  wall,  and  reiy  happy,  only  m  little  uneasy 
I  that  they  hear  from  you  so  seldom.    By  the  by,  I 
mean  to  lecture  you  a  little  upon  thmr  account  my- 
I  sell  But,  my  dear  Frankenstein,"  continued  he,  stop- 
ping short,  and  gasang  full  in  my  Cmb,  **l  did  not 
I  before  remark  how  tery  ill  you  appear ;  so  thin  and 
pale ;  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  watching  for  eerso 
ral  ni^ts." 

"  You  haTe  gneased  right;  I  havv  lately  been  so 
deeply  engaged  in  one  occupation,  that  I  ha?e  not 
allowed  myself  sufficient  rest,  as  you  see ;  but  I  hope, 
I  sincerely  hope,  that  all  these  employments  aie  now 
at  an  end,  and  that  I  am  at  lensth  five." 

I  trembled  exoessiyely ;  I  oould  not  endure  to  think 
of;  and  far  less  to  allude  to,  the  oocufiences  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.    I  walked  with  a  quick  paoe,  and  we 
soon  arriTod  at  my  college.    I  then  reflected,  and  the 
thought  made  me  shirer,  that  the  creature  whom  I 
had  left  in  my  apartment  might  still  be  there,  alire, 
and  walking  about.    I  dreaded  to  behold  this  mon- 
ster; but  I  £Bared  still  more  that  Henry  should  see 
him.    Intreating  him,  therefore,  to  remain  a  few  mi- 
nutes at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  I  darted  up  towards 
my  own  roonu    My  hand  was  already  on  the  lock  of 
the  door  before  I  recollected  myself.    I  then  paused, 
and  a  cold  shiTering  came  oyer  me.    I  threw  the  door 
forcibly  open,  as  children  are  accustomed  to  do  when 
they  expMt  a  spectre  to  stand  in  waiting  for  them  on 
the  other  side;   but  nothing  i^peaied.     I  stepped 
fearfully  in ;  the  UMbrtment  was  empty,  and  my  bed- 
room was  also  freed  from  its  hideous  guest.    I  could 
hardly  beliere  that  so  great  a  good  fortune  could  hare 
befallen  me;  but  when  I  b^ame  assured  that  my 
enemy  had  indeed  fled,  I  clapped  my  hands  for  joy, 
and  ran  down  to  Clenral. 

We  ascended  into  my  room^  and  the  serrant  pre- 
sently broiuht  breakfast ;  but  I  was  unable  to  con- 
tain myself;  It  was  not  joy  only  that  possessed  me : 
I  felt  my  flesh  tingle  with  excess  of  sensitireness,  and 
xny  pulse  beat  rapidly.  I  was  unable  to  remain  for  a 
Ringle  instant  in  the  same  place ;  I  jumped  over  the 
chairs,  cl^pNed  my  hands,  and  laughed  aloud.  Clerral 
at  first  attributed  my  unusual  spirits  to  joy  on  his 
arriTal ;  but  when  he  obserred  me  more  attentively, 
he  saw  a  wildness  in  my  eyes  for  which  he  could  not 
account ;  and  my  loud  unrestrmned  heartless  lau^tcr 
frightened  and  astonished  him. 

*«  My  dear  Victor,"  cried  he,  *  what,  for  God*s  sake, 
is  the  matter  t  Do  not  laugh  in  that  manner.  How 
ill  you  are!    What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  f 

**  Do  not  ask  me,"  cried  I,  putting  my  hands  befbre 
my  eyes,  for  I  thought  I  saw  the  dreaded  spectre  glide 
into  the  room ;  **he  can  tell.   Oh,  saTe  me!  eameme  I" 


I  Imagined  that  the  monster  seised  me ;  I  strug^ed 
furiously,  and  fell  down  in  a  fit. 

Pow  Clerral!  what  must  hare  been  his  feelings! 
A  meeting  which  he  anticipated  with  such  joy  so 
strangely  tuned  to  bitterness.  But  I  was  not  the 
witness  of  his  grief ;  for  I  was  lifeless,  and  did  not  re- 
cover my  senses  for  a  long,  long  time.' 

The  moDfter  ultimately  beoomea  a  terror  to  hi< 
creator,  and  haunts  him  1^  a  ipelL  For  two  yean 
he  disappears,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  if 
presented  aa  the  murderer  of  Frankenstein's  in&nt 
brother,  and  as  waging  war  with  all  mankind,  in 
consequence  of  the  disguat  and  Tiolence  with  which 
his  appearance  is  regarded.  The  demon  meets  and 
oonfitmts  his  maker,  demanding  that  he  should 
create  him  a  helpmate,  as  a  sohioe  in  his  forced  ex- 
patriation from  society.  Frankenstein  retires  and 
begins  the  hideous  task,  and  while  engaged  in  it 
during  the  secrecy  of  midnight,  in  one  of  &e  lonely 
islands  of  the  Orcadea,  the  monster  appears  befiore 


'  A  gfaaatly  grin  wrinkled  his  lipa  aa  he  gaaed  on 
me,  where  I  sat  frilfiUing  the  task  which  he  allotted 
to  me.  Yes,  he  had  followed  in  my  trarek ;  be  had 
loitered  in  fi)reats^  hid  himself  in  cares,  or  taken 
refbge  in  wide  and  desert  heaths ;  and  he  now  came 
to  mark  my  progress,  and  claim  the  fulfilment  of 
my  promise.  As  I  looked  on  him,  his  countenance 
ezmased  the  utmoat  extent  of  malice  and  treachery. 
I  tnought  with  a  sensation  of  madness  on  my  pro- 
mise of  creating  another  like  to  him,  and,  trembling 
with  passion,  tore  to  pieces  the  thing  on  which  I 
was  engaged.  The  wretch  saw  me  deftroy  the 
creature  on  whoae  Aitnre  existence  be  depended  for 
happiness,  and  with  a  howl  of  deriliah  despair  and 
rerenge,  withdrew.' 

A  series  of  horrid  and  malignant  events  now  mark 
the  career  of  the  demon.  He  murders  the  friend  of 
Frankenstein,  stranglea  his  bride  on  her  wedding- 
nifi^t,  and  causes  the  death  of  his  father  firom  gridl 
He  eludes  detection,  but  Frankenstein,  in  agony  and 
despair,  resolres  to  seek  him  out,  and  saciiflce  him 
to  nis  justice  and  revenge.  The  pursuit  is  pro- 
tracted for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  at  length  conducts  us  to  the  ice-bound 
shores  and  islands  of  the  northern  ocean.  Franken- 
stein recognises  the  demon,  bat  ere  he  can  reach 
him,  Uie  ice  gives  way,  and  he  is  afterwards  with 
difllculty  rescued  fWmi  the  floating  wreck  by  the 
crew  of  a  ressel  that  had  been  embayed  in  that  polar 
region.  Thus  saved  from  perishing,  Frankenstein 
rdatei  to  tiie  captain  of  the  ship  hia  'wild  and  won- 
drous tale,'  but  the  eoflfering  and  exfaanstion  had 
proved  too  much  for  his  frame,  and  he  expires  be- 
fore the  vessel  had  sailed  for  BrHaiiL  The  monster 
visits  the  ship,  and  after  mourning  over  the  dead 
body  of  his  victim,  quits  the  vessel,  resolved  to  aedc 
the  most  nortiieni  extremity  of  the  globe,  and  there 
to  put  a  period  to  his  wretdied  and  unhallowed 
existence.  The  power  of  genius  in  ckthing  ind- 
dents  the  most  improbable  with  strong  interot  and 
human  jmnpathies  is  evinced  in  this  lemaikahle 
tltarj.  The  creation  of  the  demon  ia  admirably  told. 
The  snocessive  steps  by  which  the  aolitaiy  student 
arrives  at  his  great  secret,  after  two  years  of  labour, 
and  the  first  glimpse  which  be  obtains  of  the  hide- 
ous monster,  form  a  narrative  that  cannot  be  per^ 
need  without  sensations  of  awe  and  terror,  while 
the  demon  is  thus  partially  known  and  revealed,  or 
seen  only  in  the  distance,  gliding  among  dift  and 
gladers,  appearing  by  moonlight  to  demand  justioe 
from  his  maker,  or  seated  in  his  car  among  the 
tremendous  solitudes  of  the  northern  ocean,  the 
effect  is  striking  and  magnifloent     The  interest 
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ceases  when  we  aine  told  of  the  self-eduoatioii  of  the 
monster,  which  is  disgustingly  minute  in  detail,  and 
absurd  in  conception;  and  when  we  consider  the 
improbability  of  his  being  able  to  commit  so  many 
crimes  in  different  countries,  conspicuous  as  he  is  in 
form,  with  impunity,  and  without  detection.  His 
malignity  of  disposition,  and  particularly  his  resent- 
ment towards  Frankenstein,  do  not  appear  unna- 
tural when  we  recollect  how  he  has  been  repelled 
from  society,  and  refused  a  companion  by  him  who 
could  alone  create  such  another.  In  his  wildest 
outbursts  we  partly  sympathise  with  him,  and  his 
situation  seems  to  justify  his  crimes.  In  depicting 
the  internal  workings  of  the  mind  and  the  various 
phases  of  the  passions,  Mrs  Shelley  evinces  skill  and 
acuteness.  Like  her  father,  she  excels  in  mental 
analysis  and  in  conceptions  of  the  grand  and  the 
powerful,  but  fails  in  the  management  of  her  fable 
where  probable  incidents  and  familiar  life  are  re- 
quired or  attempted. 

In  1823  Mrs  Shellev  published  another  work  of 
fiction,  Valperga;  or  Ae  Life  and  Adventures  of  Cas- 
truccio,  Prince  of  Lucca,  three  volumes.  The  time 
of  the  story  is  that  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibbelines.  She  is  also  tiie  au- 
thor of  a  novel  upon  the  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 

[ikwc] 

It  is  said  that  in  love  we  idolize  the  object^  and 
placing  him  apart,  and  selecting  him  from  his  fel- 
lows, look  on  him  as  superior  in  nature  to  all  othen. 
We  do  so ;  but  even  as  we  idolize  the  object  of  our 
affections,  do  we  idolize  ourselves :  if  we  separate  him 
from  his  fellow  mortals,  so  do  we  separate  ourselveo, 
and  glorving  in  belonging  to  him  alone,  feel  lifted 
above  all  other  sensations,  all  other  joys  and  griefs, 
to  one  hallowed  circle  from  which  all  but  his  ides  is 
banished :  we  walk  as  if  a  mist,  or  some  more  potent 
charm,  divided  us  from  all  but  him ;  a  sanctified 
victim,  which  none  but  the  priest  set  apart  for  that 
ofiice  could  touch  and  not  pollute,  enshrined  in  a 
cloud  of  glory,  made  glorious  throng  beauties  not  our 
own. 

BEV.  C.  R.  MATTTRIN. 

The  Bey.  C.  R.  Matubxn,  the  poetical  and  eooen- 
trie  curate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin,  came  forward  in 
1807  as  an  imitator  of  the  terrific  and  gloomy  style 
of  novel  writing,  of  which  Monk  Lewis  was  tlie 
modern  master.  Its  higher  mysteries  were  known 
only  to  Mrs  Raddiffe.  The  date  of  that  style,  as 
Maturin  afterwards  confessed,  was  out  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  he  had  not  powers  to  revive  it  His 
youthful  production  was  entitled  Fatal  Revenge^  or 
the  Family  of  Montorio,  The  first  part  of  this  title 
was  the  invention  of  the  puWsher,  and  it  proved  a 
good  bookselling  appeUation,  for  the  novel  was  in 
high  favour  in  the  circulating  libraries.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  work  of  genius — full  of  imagination 
and  energetic  language,  though  both  are  sometimes 
carried  to  extravagance  or  bombast  There  was, 
however,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  *  originality 
in  the  conception,  hideous  as  it  was,  of  the  hero 
employing  against  the  brother  who  had  deceived 
him  the  agency  of  that  brother's  own  sons,  whom 
he  persuades  to  parricide, '  by  working  on  tiieir 
visionary  fears,  and  by  the  doctrines  of  fatalism; 
and  then,  when  the  deed  is  done,  discovering  that 
the  victims  whom  he  had  reasoned  and  persecuted 
into  crime  were  liis  own  children!'  Ijie  author 
made  abundant  use  of  supernatural  machinery*',  or 
at  least  what  appears  to  be  such,  until  the  unra- 
velling of  the  plot  discloses  that  the  whole  has  been 
effected,  like  the  mysteries  of  the  Castle  of  Udolpho, 


by  natural  causes    Circumstance  has  been  styled 
*  an  unspiritual  god,'  and  he  seldom  appears  to  less 
advantage  than  in  the  plots  of  Mr  Alatiiria.     Be- 
tween 1807  and  1820  our  author  published  &  num- 
ber of  works  of  romantic  fiction — The  MUesioM 
Chief;  The    Wild  Iridi   Boy;   Women,  or  Pimr  tt 
Centre;  and  Mdmoth  the  Wanderer — all  works  in 
three  or  four  volumes  each.     'Women'  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  but  none  of  its  predecessors. 
as  the  author  himself  states,  ever  reached  a  second 
edition.    In  'Women'  he  aimed  at  depicting  real 
life  and  manners,  and  we  have  some  pictax«s  of 
Calviniatic  Methodists,  an  Irish  Meg  Memlees,  aod 
an  Irish  hero,  De  Courcy,  whose  character  is  made 
up  of  contradictions  and  improbabilitiea.  Two  female 
characters,  Eva  Wentworth  and  Zaira,  s  brOlisnt 
Italian  (who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  the  mother 
of  Eva),  are  drawn  with  delicacy  and  fine  eflfect 
The  former  is  educated  in  strict  seclusion,  and  is 
purity  itself.    De  Courcy  is  in  love  with  both,  sod 
both  are  blighted  by  Ma  inconstancy.     £vm  dies 
calmly  and  tranquilly,  elevated  by  religkma  hope. 
Zaira  meditates  suicide,  but  desists  from  &  attempt, 
and  lives  on,  as  if  spell-bound  to  the  death-plsce  of 
her  daughter  and  lover.     De  Courcy  peruhes  of 
remorse.    These  scenes  of  deep  passion  and  pathos 
are  coloured  with  the  lights  of  poetry  and  genius. 
Indeed  the  gradual  decay  of  Eva  is  the  happiest  of 
all  Mr  Maturin's  delineations,  and  has  rarely  been 
surpassed.    The  simple  tmthfidnen  of  the  descrip- 
tion may  be  seen  in  passages  like  the  following : — 

'  The  weatiier  was  unusually  flne^  though  it  was 
September,  and  the  evenings  mild  and  bcmirtifaL 
Eva  passed  them  almost  entuely  in  the  garden.  She 
had  always  loved  the  fading  light  and  ddicioas  tints 
of  an  evening  sky,  and  now  they  were  endesred  by 
that  which  endears  even  indififerent  things — an  in- 
ternal consdousnesa  that  we  have  not  long  to  bdiald 
them.    Mrs  Wentworth  remonstrated  against  this 
indulgence,  and  mentioned  it  to  the  physician ;  but 
he  "  answered  neglectingly ;"  said  anything  that 
amused  her  mind  could  do  her  no  harm,  &c.    Then 
Mrs  Wentworth  began  to  feel  there  was  no  hope ; 
and  Eva  was  suffered  to  muse  life  away  unmdtested. 
To  the  garden  every  evening  she  went,  and  brought 
her  library  with  her ;  it  consisted  of  but  three  books    \ 
--^he  Bible,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  Blair's 
Grave.    One  evening  the  unusual  heauty  of  the  aky 
made  her  involuntarily  drop  her  book.    She  gased 
upward,  and  felt  as  if  a  book  was  open  in  hnven, 
where  all  the  lovely  and  varying  phenomena  pre- 
sented in  living  characters  to  her  view  the  name  of 
the  Divinity.    There  was  a  solemn  congeniality  be- 
tween her  feelings  of  her  own  state  and  the  view  of 
the  declining  day — ^the  parting  light  and  the  ap> 
proaching  darkness.     The  glow   of  tiie   western 
heaven  was  still  resplendent  and  glorious ;  a  little 
above,  the  blending  hues  of  orange  and  azure  were 
softening  into  a  mellow  and  indefinite  light ;  and  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  air,  a  delicious  blue  dartness 
invit^  the  eye  to  repose  in  luxurious  dimness :  ooe 
star  alone  showed  its  trembling  head — another  and 
another,  like  infant  births  of  light ;  and  in  the  dark 
east  the  half*  moon,  like  a  bark  of  pearl,  came  on 
through  the  deep  still  ocean  of  heaven.    Eva  gased   • 
on ;  some  tears  came  to  her  eyes ;  tliey  were  a  luxury,    i 
Suddenly  she  felt  as  if  she  were  quite  well ;  a  glow   \ 
like  that  of  health  pervaded  her  whole  frame — one 
of  those  indescribable  sensations  that  seem  to  assure   ' 
us  of  safety,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  announcing  dis- 
solution.   She  imagined  herself  suddenly  restored  to 
health  and  to  happiness.    She  saw  De  Courcy  once 
more,  as  in  their  early  hours  of  love,  when  his  face  I 
was  to  her  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angd ;  ' 
thought  after  thought  came  back  on  her  heart  like 
584  ! 
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gleams  of  paradiae.  She  trembled  at  the  felicity 
that  filled  her  whole  tool ;  it  wa»  one  of  thoie  fatal 
illusioni,  that  diaease,  when  it  ia  oomiected  with 
strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  often  flatten  its  victim 
with — that  mirage,  when  the  heart  is  a  desert,  which 
rises  before  the  wanderer,  to  dazzle,  to  delode,  and 
to  destroy.* 

*  Melmoth,'  another  of  Mr  Matorin's  works,  is  the 
wildest  of  his  romances.  The  hero  *  gleams  with  demon 
light,*  and  owing  to  a  compact  with  Satan,  lives  a 
century  and  a-half,  performing  all  manner  of  adven- 
tures, the  most  defensible  of  which  is  frightening  an 
Irish  miser  to  death.  Some  of  the  details  in  *  Mel- 
moth  '  are  absolutely  sickening  and  loathsome.  They 
Reem  the  last  convulsive  efforts  and  distortions  of  the 
Monk  Lewis  school  of  romance.  In  1824  (the  year 
of  his  premature  death)  Mr  Maturin  published  Tlu 
A&igauei,  a  romance  in  four  volumes.  This  work 
was  intended  by  the  author  as  one  of  a  series  of  ro- 
mances iUnstrative  of  European  feelings  and  manners 
in  ancient,  in  middle,  and  in  modem  times.  Laying 
the  scene  of  his  story  in  France,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  author  connected  it  with  the  wars  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Albigenses,  the  latter  being 
the  earliest  of  the  reformers  of  the  faith.  Such  a 
time  was  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  romance ; 
and  Mr  Blaturin  m  this  work  presented  some  good 
pictures  of  the  crusaders,  and  of  the  Albigenses  in 
their  lonely  worship  among  rocks  and  mountains, 
lie  had  not,  however,  the  power  of  delineating  va- 
rieties of  character,  and  his  attempts  at  humour  are 
wretched  fulures.  In  constructing  a  plot,  he  was 
also  deficient ;  and  hence  *  The  Albigenses,'  wanting 
t)ie  genuine  features  of  a  historical  romance,  and 
destitute  of  the  supernatural  machinery  which  had 
imparted  a  certain  degree  of  wild  interest  to  the 
author's  former  works,  was  universally  pronounced 
to  be  tedious  and  uninteresting.  Passages,  as  we 
Iiave  said,  are  carefully  finished  and  well  drawn,  and 
we  subjoin  a  brief  specimen. 

[A  Lod^t  Chamber  m  ihe  ThirteaUh  Century.'] 

'  I  am  ^euy^*  said  the  lady ;  '  disarray  me  for  rest. 
Bat  thou,  Claudine,  be  near  when  I  sleep ;  I  love  thee 
well,  wench,  though  I  have  not  shown  it  hitiierto.  Wear 
this  carkanet  for  my  sake ;  but  wear  it  not,  I  charge 
thee,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Paladour.  Now  read  me 
mj  riddle  once  more,  my  maidens.'  As  her  head 
sunk  on  the  silken  pillow — '  How  may  ladies  sink  most 
sweetly  into  their  first  slumber  1' 

'  I  ever  sleep  best,'  said  Blanche,  '  when  some 
withered  crone  is  seated  by  the  hearth  fire  to  tell  me 
tales  of  wizardry  or  goblins,  till  they  are  mingled  with 
my  dreams,  and  I  start  up,  tell  my  beads,  and  pray 
her  to  go  on,  till  I  see  that  I  am  talking  only  to  the 
dying  embers  or  the  fantastic  forms  shwped  by  their 
flashes  on  the  dark  tapestry  or  darker  ceiline.' 

*  And  I  love,'  said  uermonda,  '  to  be  lulled  to  rest 
by  tales  of  knights  met  in  forests  by  fiuiy  damsels, 
and  conducted  to  enchanted  h^U,  where  they  are  as- 
Bailed  by  foul  fiends,  and  do  battle  with  strong  giants ; 
and  axe,  in  fine,  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the  fair 
dame,  for  whom  they  have  periled  all  that  knight  or 
Cbriitian  may  hold  precious  for  the  safety  of  body 
and  of  soul.' 

'Peace  and  good  rest  to  you  all,  my  dame  and 
maidens,'  said  Uie  lady  in  whispering  tones  from  her 
silken  couch.  '  None  of  you  hare  read  my  riddle. 
She  sleeps  sweetest  and  deepest  who  sleeps  to  dream 
of  her  first  love — her  fint — her  last — ^her  onl  v.  A  fair 
good  night  to  all.  Stay  thou  with  me,  Claudine,  and 
touch  thy  lute,  wench,  to  the  strain  of  some  old  ditty 
— old  and  melancholy — such  as  may  so  softly  usher 
sleep  that  I  feel  not  his  downy  fingeis  dosing  mine 


eyelids,  or  the  stilly  rush  of  his  pinions  as  they  sweep 
my  brow.' 

Claudine  prepared  to  obey  as  the  lady  sunk  to  rest 
amid  softened  lights,  subdued  odoun,  and  dying  me- 
lodies. A  silver  lamp,  richly  fretted,  suspended  from 
the  raftered  roof,  gleamed  faintly  on  the  splendid  bed. 
The  curtains  were  of  silk,  and  the  coverlet  of  velvet, 
faced  with  miniver ;  gilded  coronals  and  tufts  of  plu- 
mace  shed  alternate  gleam  and  shadow  over  evezy 
angle  of  the  canopy ;  and  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver 
covered  everv  compartment  of  the  walls,  save  where 
the  unoouthly-constructed  doors  and  windows  broke 
them  into  angles,  irreconcilable  alike  to  every  rule 
of  symmetry  or  purpose  of  aocommodation.  Near  the 
ample  hearth,  stored  with  blazinc  wood,  were  placed 
a  sculptured  desk,  furnished  with  a  jnissal  and  bre- 
viary gorgeously  illuminated,  and  a  black  marble 
tripod  supporting  a  vase  of  holy  water :  certain  amu- 
lets, too,  lay  on  the  hearth,  placed  there  by  the  care 
of  Dame  Marguerite,  some  in  the  shape  of  relics,  and 
others  in  less  consecrated  forms,  on  which  the  lady 
was  often  observed  by  her  attendants  to  look  some- 
what disregardfuUy.  The  great  door  of  the  chamber 
was  closed  by  the  departing  damsels  caiefolly ;  and 
the  rich  sheet  of  tapestry  dropt  over  it,  whose  nushfol 
sweeping  on  the  floor  seemed  like  the  wish  for  a  deep 
repose  breathed  from  a  thing  inanimate.  The  castle 
was  still,  the  silver  lamp  twinkled  silently  and  dimly ; 
the  perfumes,  burning  in  small  silver  vases  round  the 
chamber,  hegan  to  abate  their  gleams  and  odours ;  the 
scented  watMS,  scattered  on  the  rushes  with  which  the 
floor  was  strewn,  flagged  and  failed  in  their  delicious 
tribute  to  the  sense;  the  bright  moon,  pouring  its 
glories  through  the  uncurtained  but  ricnly  tinted 
casement,  shmi  its  borrowed  hues  of  crimson,  amber, 
and  purple  on  curtain  and  canopy,  as  in  defiuice  of 
the  artificial  light  that  gleamed  so  feebly  within  the 
chamber. 

Claudine  tuned  her  lute,  and  murmured  the  rude 
song  of  a  troubadour,  such  as  follows : — 

Song. 

Sleep,  noble  lady  I  They  sleep  well  who  sleep  in 
warded  castles.  If  the  Count  de  Monfort,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  church,  and  the  strongest  lance  in  the 
chivalry  of  France,  were  your  foe  as  he  is  your  friend, 
one  hundred  of  the  arrows  of  his  boldest  archers  at  ' 
their  best  flight  would  fail  to  reach  a  loophole  of  your  I 
towers.  I 

Sleep,  noble  lady !  They  sleep  well  who  are  guarded  I 
by  the  valiant,  ^ve  hundred  belted  knights  feast  in 
your  halls ;  they  would  not  see  your  towers  won,  thoush 
to  defend  them  they  took  the  place  of  your  vassals, 
who  are  tenfold  that  number ;  and,  ladj,  I  wish  they 
were  more  for  your  sake.  Valiant  knights,  faithful 
vassals,  watch  well  your  lady's  slumbers;  see  that 
they  be  never  broken  but  by  the  matin  bell,  or  the 
signs  of  lovers  whispered  between  its  tolls. 

Sleep,  noble  ladv !  Your  castle  is  strong,  and  the 
brave  and  the  loyal  are  your  guard. 

Then  the  noble  lady  whiimered  to  me  through  her 
silken  curtain,  'A  foe  hath  found  his  way  to  me, 
though  my  towers  are  strong,  and  the  valiant  are  my 
guard,  and  the  brave  and  the  beautiful  woo  me  in 
song,  and  with  many  kissings  of  their  hands.'  And  I 
asked,  what  foe  is  that!  The  lady  dropt  her  silken 
curtain,  and  slept ;  but  methought  in  her  dreams  she 
murmured—'  That  foe  is  Love  I' 

6I&  WALTER  SCOIT. 

We  have  already  touched  on  the  more  lemarkable 
and  distinguishing  features  of  the  Waverley  novels, 
and  the  influence  which  they  exercised  not  only  on 
this  country,  but  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 
That  long  array  of  immortal  fictions  can  only  be 
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compared  with  the  dramas  of  Shakapeaxe,  aa  pre* 
sentiDg  an  endless  variety  of  original  char8cten» 
aoenea,  hiitoiical  aitoations,  and  adTeDtores.    lEhej 

are  marked  by  the  aame  imireraal  and  genial  sym- 
pathies, aUied  to  every  form  of  humanity,  and  free 
from  all  selfish  egotism  or  moral  obUquity.  In 
painting  historical  peraonagea  or  events,  these  two 
great  masters  evinced  a  Idndred  taste,  and  not  dis- 
similar powers.  The  highest  intellectual  traits  and 
imagination  of.  Shalnpeare  were,  it  is  tme^  not  ap- 
proached by  Soott:  the  draoiatiflt  looked  inwardly 
upon  man  and  nature  with  a  more  profound  and 
searching  philosophy.  He  could  effect  more  with 
his  five  acts  tiian  Scott  with  his  three  volumes. 
The  novelist  only  pictured  to  the  eye  what  his  great 
prototype  stamped  on  the  heart  and  ftelings.  Yet 
both  were  great  moral  teachers,  without  seeming  to 
teach.  They  were  brothera  in  diaracter  and  in  ge- 
nius, and  they  poured  out  their  imaginative  treaaurea 
with  a  calm  eaay  strength  and  oonscioua  maatery, 
of  which  the  worid  has  aeen  no  other  examplea. 

So  early  aa  1805,  before  hia  great  poema  were 
produced,  Scott  had  entered  on  the  composition  of 
Waxfoiof^  the  first  of  hia  tQustrious  progenvof  talea. 
He  wrote  about  seven  chi^tera,  evideotiy  taking 
Fielding,  in  his  grave  descriptive  and  ironical  vein, 
for  his  model;  but,  getting  dissatisfied  with  his 
attempt,  he  threw  it  aside.  Eight  years  afterwards 
he  met  accidentally  with  the  fragment,  and  deter- 
mined to  finish  the  story.*  In  the  interval  between 
the  commencement  of  the  novel  in  1805  and  its 
resumption  in  1813,  Scott  had  acquired  greater 
freedom  and  self-reliance  as  an  author.  In  Mqt' 
mion  and  The  Latfy  of  tike  Lake  he  had  struck 
out  a  path  for  himself  and  the  latter  portion  of 
'  Waverley*  partook  of  the  new  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
A  large  part  of  its  materials  resembles  those  em- 
ployed in  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake'— Highland  feudal- 
ism, military  bravery  and  devotion,  and  the  most 
easy  and  exquisite  description  of  natural  scenery. 
He  added  also  a  fine  vein  of  humour,  chaste  yet 
ripened,  and  peculiariy  his  own,  and  a  power  of 
uniting  history  with  fiction,  that  subsequentiy  be- 
came one  of  the  great  sources  of  his  strength.  His 
portrait  of  Charles  Edward,  the  noble  old  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  the  simple  fiuthM  clansman  Evan 
Dhu,  and  the  poor  fool  Davie  Gellatiey,  with  his 
fragments  of  song  and  scattered  gleams  of  fhncyand 
sensibility,  were  new  triumphs  of  the  author.  The 
poetrv  had  projected  shadows  and  outiines  of  the 
Highland  duef^  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  the 
ooiurt,  and  the  agitation  of  tiie  camp  and  battie-field; 
but  tlie  humorous  contrasts,  homely  observation, 
and  pathoB,  displayed  in  *  Waverley,'  disclosed  far 
deeper  observation  and  more  original  powers.  The 
work  was  published  in  July  1814.  Soott  did  not 
prefix  his  name  to  it,  afraid  that  he  might  compro- 
mise his  poetical  reputation  by  a  doubtfhl  experi- 
ment in  a  new  style  (particularly  by  his  copious  use 
of  Scottish  terms  and  expressions);  but  the  un- 
mingled  applause  with  which  the  tale  was  received 
was,  he  says,  hke  having  the  property  of  a  hidden 
treasure, '  not  less  gratifying  than  if  all  the  world 
knew  it  was  his  own.'  Hencdorward  Scott  resolved, 

*  H«  hji4  put  the  chAptcn  ailde,  at  ha  talis  oft,  In  a  writing- 
deak  wherein  he  need  to  keep  flahlnf -taokto.  The  desk— « 
substantial  old  mahogany  caMnet'  and  part  of  the  flahinf- 
tackle  are  now  in  the  poew—ion  of  BooCt'a  fHcnd,  Mr  WflUan 
Laldlaw,  at  Gontfai,  in  Rose-ahire. 


as  a  novdist,  to  preserve  hia  mask,  deairooa  to  ob- 
viate all  personal  discuariooa  respecting  hia  own 
productions,  and  aware  also  of  the  intereat  and  evi- 
osity  which  his  secrecy  would  impart  to  hia  anbae- 
quent  productions. 

In  February  1815— ^even  months  after '  Wiavcciey' 
— Scott  published  his  second  novel,  G^  Mmtmarmf, 
It  was  the  work  of  six  weeks  about  Chiiataias, 
and  *w^yi"  of  haate  are  viaible  in  tiie  coDatnaetioii 
of  the  plot  and  development  of  incidents.  Tet  what 
length  of  time  or  patience  In  reviakm  ooold  hftve 
added  to  the  charm  or  hilarity  of  audi  pottnito  aa 
that  of  I^ik&dv  Dinmont,  or  the  ahrewd  and  witty 
Oounsellor  Ffeydell— the  finished,  deapeiate^  aea- 
beaten  viUany  of  Hatteralek— 4lie  aimple  unooiith 
devotion  of  that  gentleat  of  pedanta,  poor  Dominie 
Sampson— or  the  wild  savage  virtuea  aad  cnaad 
superstition  of  the  gipey-dwdler  In  Demdettghr 
The  astrological  agency  and  predictions  ao  maifU- 
loualy  fhlfilled  are  undoubtedly  eacresoencea  on  the 
story,  though  suited  to  a  winter'a  tsle  in  fiootland. 
The  love  scenes  and  female  charactera,  and  even 
Mannering  himself,  seem  also  allied  to  the  Ifinerra 
Press  fiunily,  but  tiie  Scotch  characters  an  all  ad- 
mirably filled  up.  There  is  also  a  captivating 
youtiifrd  feeUng  and  apirit  in  the  deacription  of  tiie 
wanderings  and  dangera  of  Bertram,  and  tiie  evcots, 
improbable  as  they  appear,  which  leatore  him  to 
his  patrimony;  while  tiie  gradual  decav  smd  death 
of  the  old  Land  of  Ellangowan-— carried  out  to  the 
green  as  his  castle  and  eflkcta  are  in  the  banda  of 
the  auctioneer— are  inexpressibly  tcmdiing  and  na- 
tural The  interest  of  the  tale  is  sustained  tfaroo^ 
out  with  dramatic  skill  and  effect 

In  May  1616  came  fiyrtii  TV  AxAjmary^  leaa  r^ 
mantic  and  bustling  in  inddenta  than  either  of  Ha 
predecessors,  but  iiSnitdy  ridier  in  character,  dia- 
logue, and  humour.    In  this  work  Scott  dia{dayed 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  Scottish   life.     He  confined  hia   stoiy 
chiefly  to  a  small  fislung  town  and  one  or  two 
counti7  mansions.    His  hero  is  a  testy  old  Whig 
laird  and  bachelor,  and  his  dramatiM  perttmm  are 
little  better  tlian  thia  retired  humorist-^the  fiuni^ 
of  a  poor  fisherman— a  Une-gown  mendicant — an 
old  barber— and  a  fbw  otiier  humble  *  landward  and 
burrows  town'  characters.    The  aentimeatal  Lonl 
Glenattas,  and  the  pompooa  Sir  Arthur  Wardaw« 
with  Lovd  the  unknown,  and  the  fiery  Hector 
M*Intyre  (the  latter  a  genuhie  Celtic  portrait),  are 
necessary  to  the  plot  and  action  of  lae  piece,  bat 
they  constitute  only  a  small  degree  of  the  reader's 
pleasure  or  the  author'a  fiune.    Theae  rest  on  the 
inimitable  delineation  of  Oktbocdc,  that  model  of 
black-letter  and  Roman-camp  antiquaries,  whose  \ 
oddities  and  conversation  are  rich  and  racy  aa  any 
of  the  old  crusted  port  that  Jo^  of  the  Gitnel 
might  have  held  in  his  monastic  oellara^on  the 
restiess,  gairulous,  kind-hearted  giUferiwnsie,  Edie 
Ochiltree,  who  ddighted  to  dmmder  down  the  bun- 
sides  and  green  shaws—<m  the  cottage  of  ^Mnekle- 
backets,  and  the  death  and  burial  of  Steenle    and  | 
on  that  scene  of  storm  and  tempest  by  the  aea-alde^  ; 
which  is  described  with  such  vivid  reality  and  an- 
palling  magnificence.    The  amount  of  curiooa  lead- 
ing, knowledge  of  local  history  and  antiquities, 
power  of  description,  and  breadth  of  humour  In  the 
'  Antiquary,*  render  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
author's  novels.    If  Cervantes  and  Fielding  real^  , 
exodled  Soott  in  the  novel  (he  is  unapproached  In 
romance),  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  *Anti- 
quaiy*  ranks  only  second  to  Don  Quixote  and  Tom  | 
Jones.    In  none  of  his  works  has  Scott  shown  i 
greater  power  in  developing  the  nicer  ahadea  of  I 
feeling  and  character,  or  greater  fblici^  of  phrase  i 
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and  illofltratioii.  A  healthy  monl  tone  alto  per- 
Tades  the  whole—a  clear  and  bracing  atmoephere 
of  rad  life ;  and  what  more  atriking  letion  in  prac- 
tical beneTolenoe  was  eter  incolcated  than  thoae 
words  of  the  rough  old  flaherman,  ejacolated  while 
he  waa  mending  hia  boat  after  returning  from  hia 
son'i  funeral-^'  What  would  you  haye  me  do^  unleaa 
I  wanted  to  lee  four  children  atanre  because  one  ia 
drowned  ?  It*a  wed  wi'  tou  gentiea,  that  can  ait  in 
the  honae  wi'  handkerchen  at  your  een,  when  ye 
lose  a  freend,  but  the  like  of  ua  maun  to  our  wark 
again,  if  our  hearta  were  beating  aa  hard  aa  my 
hammer.' 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Scott  was  readr 
with  two  other  norela,  The  Black  Dwarf,  and  (M 
Mortality.  Theae  formed  the  first  aeries  of  Talea  of 
My  Landlord,  and  were  repreaented,  by  a  aomewhat 
forced  and  dumay  prdogue,  aa  the  composition  of 
a  certain  Mr  Peter  Pattieaon,  aaaiatant-teacher  at 
Oanderdeuch,  and  pnbliahed  after  his  death  by  his 
pedagogue  superior,  Jedediah  Gldahbotham.  The 
new  diaguiae  (to  heighten  which  a  diifoent  pub- 
lisher had  been  selected  for  the  talea)  waa  aa  un- 
aTailing  aa  It  waa  superfluoua  The  unirersd  voice 
assigned  the  works  to  the  author  of '  WaTerley,'  and 
the  second  of  the  collection,  *01d  Mortality,'  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  of  his  perfonnancea. 
It  was  another  foray  into  the  regions  of  history 
which  waa  rewarded  with  the  most  brilliant  spoiL 
Happy  as  he  had  been  In  depictnig  the  ere  of  the 
For^-fire,  he  shone  still  more  in  the  gloomy  and 
troublous  times  of  the  Corenanters.  *  To  repro- 
duce a  departed  age,*  says  Mr  Lockhart,  *  with  such 
minute  and  life-like  accuracy  as  this  tale  exhibits, 
demanded  a  fiur  more  energetic  sympathy  of  imagi- 
nation than  had  been  called  for  in  any  effort  of  his 
serious  Terse.  It  is  indeed  most  curkmdy  instruc* 
tiTe  for  any  student  of  art  to  compare  the  Round- 
heads of  Rokelrf  with  the  Blue-bonneta  of  Old  Mor- 
tality. For  the  rest,  the  stoiy  is  fhmied  with  a 
deeper  skill  than  any  of  the  preceding  nords ;  the 
canrass  Is  a  broader  one ;  the  characten  are  con- 
traated  and  projected  with  a  power  and  felidty 
which  ndther  he  nor  any  other  maater  ever  aur- 
paased;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  haa  been  urged 
against  him  as  a  disparager  of  the  Corenanters,  it 
is  to  me  rery  doubtnil  whether  the  inspiration  of 
chrrahy  erer  prampted  him  to  noUer  emotions 
than  be  haa  IsTiabed  on  the  reanimation  of  their 
atem  and  solemn  enthusiasm.  This  work  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  the  Bfarroion  of  his  nords.' 
He  nerer  surpassed  it  dther  for  foroe  or  rarlety  of 
character,  or  in  the  Interest  snd  magnificence  of  the 
train  of  erents  described.  The  contrasts  are  also 
managed  with  oansummats  art  In  the  eariy  scenes 
Morton  (the  best  of  aU  his  young  heroes)  serres  as 
a  foil  to  the  fknaticd  and  gloomy  Burley,  and  the 
change  eflbcted  in  the  diaracter  and  fedinga  of  the 
youth  by  the  diang^g  current  of  erents,  Is  traced 
with  pemct  skill  ioA  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  two  classes  of  actors— the  brere  and  dissolute 
caraliefs,  and  the  resohtte  oppressed  Corenanters — 
are  not  onlT  drawn  in  thdr  strong  distinguishing 
features  In  tidd  relief^  but  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  indiyidual  traits  and  peculiarities,  the  re- 
sult of  natire  or  acquired  habits.  The  intermingling 
of  domestic  scenes  and  low  rustic  humour  with  the 
stormy  events  of  the  warlike  struggle,  gires  vast 
additional  effict  to  the  sterner  passages  of  the  tale, 
and  to  the  prominence  of  its  prindpal  actors.  How 
admirably,  for  example,  is  the  reader  prepared,  by 
contrast,  to  appreciate  that  terrible  encounter  with 
Burl^  in  his  rockv  fastness,  by  the  prerious  de- 
scription of  the  bund  and  aged  widow,  intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  his  retreat,  and  who  dwdt  alone. 


'like  the  widow  of  Zarephath,'  in  her  poor  and 
solitary  cottage  I  The  dejection  and  anxiety  of 
Morton  on  hb  return  from  Holland  are  no  less 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  scene  of  rural  peace 
and  comfort  which  he  witnesses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  where  Cuddie  Headrigg's  cottage  sends  up 
ita  thin  blue  amoke  among  the  trees,  *  showing  that 
the  erening  med  was  in  the  act  of  being  made 
ready,'  and  hia  little  daughter  fetches  water  in  a 
pitcher  from  the  fountain  at  the  root  of  an  dd  oak- 
tree  !  The  humanity  of  Scott  is  exquisitely  illus- 
trated by  the  circumstance  of  the  pathetic  rersea, 
wrapping  a  lock  of  hair,  which  are  found  on  the  alain 
body  of  Bothwdl — aa  to  ahow  that  in  the  darkest 
and  most  dissolute  characters  some  portion  of  our 
higher  nature  still  lingen  to  attest  its  dirine  origin. 
In  the  same  qrmpatbetic  and  relenting  spirit,  Dirk 
Hatterdck,  in  *  Quy  Mannering,'  is  r^eemed  from 
utter  sordidness  and  liUany  by  his  one  yirtue  of 
integrity  to  his  emplo3rers.  *  I  was  dways  fdthful 
to  my  ship-ownera--dways  accounted  for  cargo  to 
the  last  stiTer.'  The  Image  of  God  is  nerer  wholly 
blotted  out  of  the  human  mind. 

The  year  1818  witnessed  two  other  coinages  from 
the  Warerley  mint,  Bob  Boy  and  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
LothittHj  the  latter  forming  a  second  series  of  the 
Tales  €ii  My  Landlord.  The  first  of  these  works 
reyired  the  public  enthusiasm,  exdted  by  the  *Lady 
of  the  Lake'  and  'Warerley,'  with  respect  to  High- 
land scenery  and  manners.  The  sketches  in  the 
noTd  are  bold  and  striking^— hit  oflf  with  the  careless 
freedom  of  a  master,  and  possessing  periiaps  more 
witchery  of  romantic  int^est  than  elaborate  and 
finished  pictures.  The  character  of  Bailie  Nicd 
Janrie  was  one  of  the  author's  happiest  conceptions, 
and  the  idea  of  carrying  him  to  the  wild  rugged 
mountains,  among  outlaws  and  desperadoes — at  the 
same  time  that  he  retained  a  keen  relish  of  the 
comforts  of  the  Sdtmarket  of  Glasgow,  and  a  due 
sense  of  his  dignity  as  a  magistrate— completed  the 
ludicrous  effect  of  the  picture.  None  of  Scotf  s 
nords  was  more  popular  than  *  Rob  Roy,'  yet,  as  a 
story,  it  is  the  most  ill-concocted  and  defectire  of 
the  whole  series.  Its  success  waa  owing  to  ita 
characten  done.  Among  these,  howerer,  cannot 
be  reckoned  its  nomind  hero,  Osbaldiston,  who,  like 
Warerley,  is  merely  a  walking  gentleman.  Scott's 
heroes,  as  agents  in  the  piece,  are  generally  inferior 
to  his  heroines.  The  *Heart  of  Mid-Lothian'  is  as 
essentially  nationd  in  spirit,  language,  and  actors, 
as  *  Rob  Roy,'  but  it  is  tne  nationalitr  of  the  Low- 
lands. No  other  author  but  Scott  (Qdt,  his  best 
imitator  hi  thia  department,  would  hare  failed) 
could  hare  dwdt  ao  long  and  with  such  drcum- 
stantid  ndnuteness  on  the  daily  life  and  occur- 
rences of  a  family  like  that  of  Darie  Deans,  the 
cowfeeder,  without  disgusting  his  high-bred  readers 
with  what  must  hare  seemed  rulgar  and  uninterest- 
ing.   Like  Bums,  he  made  'rustic  life  and  porerty' 

Grow  beautiful  beneath  his  touch. 

Duchesses,  in  their  halls  snd  sdoona,  traced  with 
interest  and  delight  the  pages  that  recorded  the 
pious  firmness  and  humble  heroiam  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
and  the  aufferings  and  disgrace  of  her  unfortunate 
sister ;  and  who  shall  sar  that  in  thus  uniting  difi*e- 
rent  ranks  in  one  bond  of  feHow-feding,  and  exhibit- 
ing to  the  high  and  wedthy  the  rirtuea  that  often 
dwell  with  the  lowly  and  obacure,  Scott  waa  not 
fhlfilUng  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred  missions 
upon  earth? 

A  story  of  still  more  snstdned  and  orerwhefanlng 
pathos  is  The  Bride  ef  Lammermoor,  publiahed  In 
1619  in  conjunction  irith  The  Legend  of  Montroeey 
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and  both  forming  a  third  serieg  of  Talea  of  My 
Landlord.  The  Bride  is  one  of  the  most  finished 
of  Scott's  tales,  presenting  a  unity  and  entireness 
of  plot  and  action,  as  if  the  whole  were  bound  to- 
gether by  that  dreadful  destiny  which  hangs  over 
the  principal  actors,  and  impels  them  irresistibly 
to  destruction.  *In  this  tale,*  says  Macaulay, '  above 
other  modern  productions,  we  see  embodied  the  dark 
spirit  of  fatalism — that  spirit  which  breathes  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  tragedians  when  they  traced 
the  persecuting  vengeance  of  Destiny  against  the 
houses  of  Laius  and  of  Atreus.  Their  mantle  was 
for  a  while  worn  unconsciously  by  him  who  showed 
to  us  Macbeth :  and  here  again,  in  the  deepening 
gloom  of  this  tragic  tale,  we  feel  the  oppressive 
influence  of  this  invisible  power.  From  the  time 
we  hear  the  prophetic  rhymes,  the  spell  has  begun 
its  work,  and  the  clouds  of  misfortune  blacken  round 
us ;  and  the  fated  course  moves  •  solemnly  onward, 
irresistible  and  unerring  as  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  soon  to  end  in  a  night  of  horror.  We  remember 
no  other  tale  in  which  not  doubt,  but  certainty,  forms 
the  groundwork  of  our  interest.'  If  Shakspeare 
was  imconscious  of  the  classic  fatalism  he  depicted 
with  such  unrivalled  power,  Scott  was  probably  as 
ignorant  of  any  such  premeditation  and  design. 
Both  followed  the  received  traditions  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  novdist,  we  know,  composed  his  work 
in  intervals  of  such  acute  suffering,  allayed  only  by 
the  most  violent  remedies,  that  on  bis  recovery, 
after  the  novel  had  been  printed,  he  recollected 
nothing  but  the  mere  outline  of  his  story,  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  youth.  He 
had  entirely  forgot  what  he  dictated  from  his  sick- 
bed. The  main  incident,  however,  was  of  a  nature 
likely  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  to  this  we  must  impute  the  grand  simplicity 
and  seeming  completeness  of  art  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fable.  The  character  of  the  old  butler, 
Caleb  Balderston,  has  been  condemned  as  a  ridicu- 
lous and  incongruous  exaggeration.  We  are  not 
sure  that  it  does  not  materially  heighten  the  efiect 
of  the  tragic  portion  of  the  tale,  by  that  force  of 
contrast  which  we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  Scott's 
highest  attributes  as  a  novelist.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  of  the  butler,  and  some  of  his  inventions 
are  mere  tricks  of  farce.  Ab  Shakspeare  descended 
to  quibbles  and  conceits,  Scott  loved  to  harp  upon 
certain  phrases — as  in  Bominie  Sampson,  Bulie 
Niool  Jarvie,  and  the  dowager  lady  of  Tullietudlem 
— and  to  make  his  lower  characters  indulge  in  prac- 
tical jokes,  like  those  of  old  Caleb  and  £die  Ochil- 
tree. The  proverbs  of  Sancho,  in  Don  Quixote, 
may  be  thought  to  come  under  the  same  class  of 
inferior  resources,  to  be  shunned  rather  than  oopied 
by  the  novelist  who  aims  at  truth  and  originality ; 
but  Sancho's  sayings  are  too  rich  and  apposite  to  be 
felt  as  mere  surplusage.  The  *  Legend  of  Montrose ' 
is  a  brief  imperfect  historical  novel,  yet  contains 
one  of  the  author's  most  lively  and  amusing  cha- 
racters, worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Bailie  Jarvie ; 
namely,  the  redoubted  Bitt-master,  Dugald  Dalgetty. 
The  union  of  the  soldado  with  the  pedantic  student 
of  Mareschal  college  is  a  conception  as  original  as 
the  Uncle  Toby  of  Sterne. 

The  historical  romance  of  Ivanhoe  appeared  in 
1820.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his  pure 
romances,  indeed  the  most  splendid  in  any  litera- 
ture. The  scene  being  laid  in  England,  and  in  the 
England  of  Richiurd  L,  the  author  had  to  draw 
largely  on  his  fancy  and  invention,  and  was  debarred 
those  attractive  auxiliaries  of  every-day  life,  speech, 
and  manners,  which  had  lent  such  a  charm  to  his 
Scottish  novels.  Here  we  had  the  remoteness  of 
antiquity,  the  old  Saxon  halls  and  feasts,  the  resusci- 


tation of  chivalry  in  all  its  pomp  and  picturesqpg' 
ness,  the  realisation  of  our  boyish  dreamm  about 
Coeur-de-lion,  Robin  Hood,  and  Sherwood  Forest* 
with  its  grassy  glades,  and  sylvan  sports,  and  im- 
penetrable foliage.  We  were  presented  with  a  utria 
of  the  most  splendid  pictures,  the  canrass  crowded 
with  life  and  action — ^with  the  dark  shades  of 
cruelty,  vice,  and  treason,  and  the  brightoess  of 
heroic  courage,  dauntless  fortitude,  and  nncormpled 
faith  and  purity.  The  thrilling  interest  of  tfae  stovy 
is  another  of  the  merits  of  *  Ivanhoe* — ^the  inodeBts 
all  help  on  the  narrative,  as  well  as  iUustiate  awriffit 
manners.  In  the  hall  of  Cedric,  at  the  toanuuoeiit 
or  siege,  we  never  cease  to  watch  over  the  fate  of 
Rowena  and  the  Disinherited  Elnight ;  and  the  steps 
of  the  gentle  Rebecca— the  meek  yet  hlgh-sonkd 
Jewess — are  traoed  with  still  deeper  and  holier  fed- 
ing.*  The  whole  is  a  grand  picturesque  pagesn^ 
yet  full  of  a  gentie  nobleness  and  proud  simplicsty. 

The  next  works  of  Scott  were  of  a  tamfi 
though  his  foot  was  on  Scottish  ground.    Tke  Me 
toy  and  Abbot,  both  published  in  1820,  are  defective 
in  plot,  and  the  first  disfigured  by  absurd  super- 
natursl  machinery.    The  character  of  Queen  Mary 
in  the  *  Abbot'  is,  however,  a  correct  and  beantifid 
historical  portrait,  and  the  scenery  in  the  neigfaboor- 
hood  of  the  Tweed — ^haunted  glens  and  woods— is 
described  with  the  author's  accustomed  felicity.    A 
counterpart  to   Queen  Mary,   still  more    hi^ily 
finished,  was  soon  afforded  in  the  delineation  of  her 
great  rival,  Elizabeth,  in  the  romance  of  KemUMfartk, 
This  work   appeared  in  Januaiy  1821,   and  was 
ranked  next  to  *  Ivanhoe.*    There  was  a  prafosion 
of  rich  picturesque  scenes  and  objects,  dramatic 
situations,  and  a  well-arranged,  involved,  yet  inte- 
resting plot    None  of  the  plots  in  the  Waveriey 
novels  are  without  blemish.  '  None,'  as  Mr  Macaulay 
remarks,  *  have  that  completeness  which  oonstitates 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones ; 
there  is  always  either  an  improbabUity,  or  a  forced 
expedient,  or  an  incongruous  incident,  or  an  un- 
pleasant break,  or  too  much  intricacy,  or  a  hurried 
conclusion ;  they  are  usually  languid  in  the  com- 
mencement, and  abrupt  in  the  close;  too  slowly 
opened,  and  too  hastily  sunmied  up.'  The  spirit  and 
fidelity  of  the  delineations,  the  variety  of  soenesi,  and 
the  inteoest  of  particular  passages  bearing  npon  tlie 
principal  characters,  blind  the  reader  to  these  de- 
fects, at  least  on  a  first  perusal     This  was  emi- 
nentiy  the  case  with  *  Kenilworth ;'  nor  did  this 
romance,  amidst  all  its  courtiy  gaieties,  ambitioD, 
and  splendour,  fail  to  touch  the  heart :  the  fate  ct 
Amy  Robsart  has  perhaps  drawn  as  many  tears  aa 
the  story  of  Rebecca.    The  dose  of  the  same  year 
witness^  another  romantic,  though  less  powerful 
tale— 7^  PimU.    In  this  work  Scott  painted  the 
wild  sea  scenery  of  Shetland,  and  gave  a  beaatifol 
copy  of  primitive  manners  in  the  person  and  house- 
hold of  the  old  UdaUer,  Magnus  Troil,  and  his  Cmt 
daughters  Minna   and   Brenda.      The  latter   are 
flowers  too  delicate  for  such  a  cold  and  stormy 
clime,  but  they  are  creations  of  great  loveliness,  and 
are  exquisitely  discriminated  in  their   individual 
characters.    The  novel  altogether  opened  a  new 

*  Rebecca  was  ooosiderBd  by  Boott  hfanialf  ,  as  wtU  aa  by  the 
pabllo,  to  be  hto  finest  female  eharaoter.  Mrlaidlaw,  tewhoBK 
pert  of  the  novel  wu  dictated,  speaks  of  the  stroDg  intaest 
which  Sir  Walter  evinced  in  illHng  up  his  outline.  *  I  shaU 
make  something  of  my  Jewess,*  said  he  one  day  in  a  tone  of 
unusual  exultation.  '  Tou  wiU  indeed,*  replied  his  frimd ; 
'  and  I  cannot  hdp  spying  that  you  are  doing  an  imowiMe 
good.  Sir  Wslter,  by  such  sweet  and  noble  talee,  for  the  young 
people  now  will  never  bear  to  look  at  the  vile  treeh  of  norA 
thatneedtobelatbealroalating  libraries^'  Sir  Willa^fyw 
filled  with  tesrs. 
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world  to  the  general  reader,  and  was  wdoomed  with 
all  the  zett  of  noTelty. 

Another  genuine  English  historical  romance  made 
its  appearance  in  May  1822.  The  Forttmes  qf  Nigel 
affoi^ed  a  complete  panorama  of  the  times  of  James 
L«  executed  with  wonderful  vigour  and  truth.  The 
fulness  and  rariety  of  the  detsils  show  how  closely 
Scott  had  studied  the  annals  of  this  period,  particu- 
larly all  reUting  to  the  city  and  the  court  of  London. 
His  account  of  Alsatia  surpasses  eren  the  scenes  of 
Ben  Jonson,  and  the  dramatic  contemporaries  of 
Ben,  descriptiye  of  similar  ohjects ;  and  none  of  his 
historical  likenesses  are  more  faithftil,  more  justly 
drawn,  or  more  richly  coloured,  than  his  portrait  oif 
the  poor,  and  proud,  and  pedantic  King  James. 
Scott's  political  predilections  certainly  did  not  in  this 
case  betray  him  into  any  undue  rererence  for  sore- 
reignty. 

In  1823  no  lesfl  than  three  separate  works  of  fic- 
tion were  issued — Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Dur* 
ward,  and  8t  BonaiCa  WdL  The  first  was  a  Tolume 
longer  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  was  more 
tlian  proportionally  heavy  in  style,  though  evincing 
in  parts  undiminished  strength  and  talents  *  Quen* 
tin  Durward'  was  a  bold  and  suocessftd  inroad  on 
French  history.  The  delineations  of  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  the  Bold  may  stand  comparison  with  any  in 
the  whole  range  of  fiction  or  history  for  force  and 
diMTimination.  They  seemed  litendly  called  up  to 
a  new  existence,  to  play  their  part  in  another  drama 
of  life,  as  natural  and  spirit-stirring  as  any  in  which 
they  had  been  actors.  The  French  nation  exulted 
in  this  new  proof  of  the  genius  of  Scott,  and  led  the 
way  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  work.  '  St 
Itonan's  Well'  is  altogether  a  secondary  performance 
of  the  author,  though  it  fVimishes  one  of  his  best 
low  comic  characters,  Meg  Dods  of  the  Cleikum 
Inn.  HedgauniUt  (1824)  must  be  held  to  belong  to 
the  same  dass  as  '  St  Ronan's  Well,'  in  spite  of  much 
vigorous  writing,  humorous  as  well  as  pathetic  (for 
the  career  of  Peter  Peebles  supplies  both),  and  not- 
withstanding that  it  embodies  a  great  deal  of  Scott's 
own  personal  history  and  experiences.  The  TaUt  of 
the  Crueadert,  published  in  1825,  comprised  two  short 
stories.  The  Betrothed  and  The  Talisman,  the  se- 
cond a  highly  aninuted  and  splendid  Eastern  ro- 
mance. Shortly  after  this  period  came  the  calamitous 
wreck  of  Scotf  s  fortunes — the  shivering  of  his  house- 
hold gods— amidst  declining  health  and  the  rapid 
advances  of  age.  His  novel  of  Woodetock  (1826)  was 
hastily  completed,  but  is  not  unworthy  of  his  fame. 
The  secret  of  the  paternity  of  the  novels  was  now 
divulged— how  could  it  ever  have  been  doubted  ? — 
and  there  was  some  satisfaction  in  having  the  ac- 
knowledgment firom  his  own  lips,  and  under  his  own 
hand,  ere  death  had  broken  the  wand  of  the  magi- 
cian. The  Life  of  Napolam,  in  nine  volumes,  was 
the  great  work  of  1827 ;  but  at  the  commencement 
of  the  following  year  Scott  published  The  Chnmickt 
of  the  Ccuumgatet  first  series,  containing  the  Two 
Drovers,  the  Highland  Widow,  and  the  Surgeon's 
Daughter.  The  second  of  these  short  tales  is  the 
most  valuable,  and  is  pregnant  with  strong  pathetic 
interest  and  Geltic  imagination.  The  preUminaiy 
introductions  to  the  stories  are  all  finely  executed, 
and  constitute  some  of  the  most  pleasing  of  Uie 
author's  minor  contributions  to  the  elucidation  of 
past  manners  and  society.  A  number  of  literary 
tasks  now  engaged  the  attention  of  Scott,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  his  Take  of  a  Graitdfather, 
a  History  of  Scotland  for  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  Let' 
tere  on  Demmohm,  and  new  introductions  and  notes 
to  the  collected  edition  of  the  novels.  A  second 
tcries  of  the  *  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate'  ^ipeared 
in  1828.  with  only  one  tale,  but  that  conceived  and 


executed  with  great  spirit,  and  in  his  best  artistical 
style — ^The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  Another  romance 
was  ready  by  May  1829,  and  was  entitled  Anne  of 
Geierttein.  It  was  less  energetic  than  the  former — 
more  like  an  attempt  to  revive  old  forms  and  images 
than  as  evincing  the  power  to  create  new  ones ;  yet 
there  are  in  its  pages,  as  Mr  Lockhart  justly  ob- 
serves, *  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  old  poetic  spirit, 
more  than  sufficient  to  remove  the  work  to  an  im« 
measurable  distance  from  any  of  its  order  produced 
in  this  country  in  our  own  age.  Indeed,  the  various 
play  of  fancy  in  the  combination  of  persons  and 
events,  and  Uie  air^  liveliness  of  both  imagery  and 
diction,  may  well  justify  us  in  applying  to  the 
author  what  he  beautifully  says  of  his  King  Rene — 

A  mirthful  man  he  was ;  the  snows  of  age 
Fell,  but  they  did  not  chill  him.    Gaiety, 
Even  in  life's  closing,  touched  his  teeming  brain 
With  such  wild  risions  as  the  setting  sun 
Raises  in  front  of  some  hoar  glacier. 
Painting  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousand  hues.' 

The  gaiety  of  Scott  was  the  natural  concomitant 
of  kindly  and  gentle  affections,  a  sound  judgment, 
and  uninterrupted  industry.  The  minds  of  poets,  it 
is  said,  never  grow  old,  and  Scott  was  hopeful  to 
the  last  Disease,  however,  was  fast  undermining 
his  strength.  His  last  work  of  fiction,  published  in 
1831,  was  a  fourth  series  of '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,' 
containing  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dan- 
gerous. They  were  written  after  repeated  shocks 
of  paralysis  and  apoplexy,  and  are  mere  shadows  of 
his  former  greatness.  And  with  this  effort  closed 
the  noble  mind  that  had  so  long  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  romance.  The  public  received  the  imperfect 
volumes  with  tenderness  and  indulgence,  as  the  fare- 
well oflbring  of  the  greatest  of  their  oontemporariea— > 
the  last  fSeeble  gleams  of  a  light  1000  to  be  e^in- 
guished — 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell ; 
And  now  'tis  silent  all  I  Enchanter,  fare  thee  well ! 


JOHN  OALT. 

John  Galt,  author  of  The  Annale  of  the  Parieh, 
and  other  novels  which  are  valuable  as  reflecting 
back  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  life  and  mannen 

*  sixty  years  since,'  was  a  native  of  Irvine,  in  Ayr- 
shire. He  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  May  1779.  His 
father  commanded  a  West  India  vessd,  and  when 
the  embryo  novelist  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  the 
fiunily  went  to  live  permanently  at  Greenock.  Here 
Gait  resided  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  displaying 
no  marked  proficiency  at  school,  but  evincing  a 
predilection  for  poetry,  music,  and  mechanics.  He 
was  placed  in  tlie  custom-house  at  Greenock,  and 
continued  at  the  desk  till  about  the  year  1804,  when, 
without  any  fixed  pursuit,  he  went  to  London  to 

*  push  his  fortune.'  He  had  written  a  sort  of  epic 
poem  on  the  battle  of  Largs,  and  this  he  committed 
to  tbe  press ;  but,  conscious  of  its  imperfections,  he 
did  not  prefix  his  name  to  the  work,  and  he  almost 
immediately  suppressed  its  sale.  He  then  formed  an 
unfortunate  commercial  connexion,  which  lasted 
three  years,  on  the  termination  of  which  he  entered 
himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the  view  of  being  in 
due  time  called  to  the  bar.  Happening  to  visit 
Oidbrd  in  company  with  some  friends,  he  conceived, 
while  standing  with  them  in  the  quadrangle  of 
Christ-chureh,  the  design  of  writing  a  life  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  He  set  about  the  task  with  ardour; 
but  his  health  failing,  he  went  abroad.  At  Gibral- 
tar he  met  with  Lord  Byron  and  Mr  Hobhouse,  then 
embarked  on  their  tour  for  Greece,  and  the  three 
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■ailed  in  the  nme  packet    €kdt  raiided  some  time 
in  Sicily,  then  repaired  to  Malta,  and  afterwardi 
proceeded  to  Greece,  where  he  again  met  with 
Byron,  and  also  had  an  intenriew  with  All  Pacha. 
After  rambling  for  some  time  among  the  classic 
scenes  of  Greece,  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
thence  to  Nicomedia,  and  northwards  to  Kirpe,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.    Some  commercial 
speculations,  as  to  the  praoticahility  of  landing  Bri« 
tish  goods  in  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, prompted  these  nnusnal  wanderings.    At  one 
time,  when  detained  by  quarantine.  Gait  wrote  or 
sketched  out  six  dramas,  which  were  afterwards 
published  in  a  Yolume,  oonstituting,  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  *the  worst  tragedies  ever  seen.' 
On  his  return  he  published  his  Voyaqa  and  Travels, 
and  Letterafrom  the  Levant,  which  were  well  leceiTed. 
He  next  repaired  to  Gibraltar,  to  conduct  a  commer- 
cial business  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
there,  but  the  design  was  defeated  by  the  success  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellmgton  in  the  Peninsula.    He  ex- 
plored France  to  see  if  an  opening  could  be  found 
there,  bat  no  prospect  app^ired,  and  returning  to 
England,  he  contributed  some  dramatic  pieces  to 
the  New  British  Theatre.  One  of  these,  Tke  Appeal, 
was  brought  out  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre  in  1818, 
and  performed  four  nights.  Sir  Walter  Scott  having 
written  an  epilogue  for  the  play.    He  now  devoted 
himself  for  some  time  to  literary  pursuits,  writmg 
in  the  periodical  works,  and  residing  in  Scotland. 
Among  his  more  elaborate  compositions  may  be 
mentioned  a  Life  ef  Benjamin  Weat^  the  artist.  Hi*" 
toricai  Pictures,  The  Wandering  Jem,  and  The  Earth- 
quake, a  novel  in  three  volumes.    He  wrote  for 
Blackwood*s  Magaaine,  in  1820,  The  Affrshirt  Le- 
gatees,  a  series  of  letters  containing  an  amusing 
Scottish  narrative.    His  next  work  was  *  The  An- 
nals of  the  Parish'  (1881),  which  instantly  became 
popular.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Annals 
had  been  written  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
the  date  of  its  publication,  and  anterior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Waverley  and  Guy  Mannering,  and  that 
it  was  rejected  by  the  publishers  of  those  works, 
with  the  assurance,  that  a  novel  or  work  of  fiction 
entirely  Scottish  would  not  take  with  the  public  I 
Mr  Gait  went  on  with  hii  usual  ardour  iii  the  com- 
position of  Scotch  novels.  He  had  now  found  where 
his  strength  hiy,  and  Sir  Astdrew  WgHe,  The  Entail, 
The  Steam-Boat,  and   The  Provost,   were   succes- 
sively published— the  two  first  with  decided  success. 
These  were  followed  at  no  long  intervals  by  IHmpa» 
Gilhaize,  a  story  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  i  by 
The  Spaewife,  a  tale  of  the  times  of  James  L  of  Soot- 
land  ;  and  Eoihelan,  a  novel  partly  historical,  founded 
on  the  work  by  Barnes  on  the  life  and  reign  of 
Edward  L    Mr  Gait  also  published  anonymously,  in 
1824,  an  interesting  imaginative  Httle  tale,  The  Omsn, 
which  was  reviewed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine.    In  fertility.  Gait  was  only  sur^ 
passed  by  Scott ;  and  perhaps  no  other  author  ooold 
have  written  an  equal  number  of  works  of  fiction, 
varied  in  style  and  manner,  within  the  same  limited 
period.    His  genius  was  unequal,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  the  bad ;  but  the  vigour  and  copioosness 
of  his  mind  were  certainly  remarkable.  His  friendly 
biographer,  Dr  Moir  of  Musselburgh,  says  justly, 
that  the  *  great  drawback  to  Mr  Gait's  prosperif^ 
and  happiness  was  the  multitude  of  his  resources, 
and  from  his  being  equally  fitted  for  a  student  and 
man  of  the  workl.    As  the  old  proverb  hath  it,  **  the 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  fog;"  so  in  the  transition 
from  one  occupation  and  employment  to  another,  he 
expended  those  powers  which,  if  long  concentrated 
on  any  particular  object,  must  have  produced  great 


results.'*    We  next  find  Mr  Gait  engBged  in  tl» 
formation  and  establishment  of  the  Ceaade  Odd- 
pany,  which  involved  him  in  a  long  labyrinth  of 
troublea,  vexation,  and  embarrassment    While  the 
preliminary  oontroverqr  was  pending  Ijctweett  ^ 
commissioners  of  this  company,  the  Canade  dargj, 
and  the  colonial  office,  previous  to  his  depaitne  fcr 
the  scene  of  his  new  operations  Gait  oompoaed  his 
novel,  The  Last  qf  the  Lairds,  also  deacnpCive  «f 
Scottish  life.    He  set  out  for  America  in  18S6,  his 
mission  being  limited  to  inquiry,  for  acoooiptiahiBg 
which  eight  months  were  allowed.     Hia   dntiea 
however,  were  incraesed,  and  his  stay  proknted,  by 
the  numerous  ofiers  to  purchase  lots  otiaad.  and  fiir 
determining  on  the  system  of  management  to  be 
pursued  by  the  company.    A  milliaa  of  caiatsi  had 
been  intrusted  to  his  manaoement    Oa  tte  S3d  ii 
April,  St  George's  day,  1827,  Mr  Gait  proceeded  to 
found  the  town  of  Giielph,  in  the  upper  psovince  of 
Canada,  which  he  did  with  due  cereuMmy.    The  site 
selected  for  the  town  having  bean  pointed  out,  *  a 
large  maple  tree,'  he  says,  ^waa  dioaen  i  on  which, 
takmg  an  axe  from  one  of  the  woodmen,  I  etiuck 
the  first  stroke.    To  me,  at  leaat»  the  mosnent  was 
impressive  t  and  the  silence  of  the  woods  tiiat  edioed 
to  the  sound  was  as  the  sigh  of  the  solenm  gcsiius 
of  the  wilderness  departing  for  ever.*  llie  dlj  aoon 
prospered :  in  three  months  upwaida  of  160  *m»M"»y 
lots  were  engaged,  and  houses  rising  aa  foal  aa  bafld- 
ing  materiab  could  be  prepared.    Befiore  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  the  founder  of  the  ct^  waa  em- 
broiled in  difficulties.     Some  secret  '*«f'*itfff  had 
misrepresented  him-— he  waa  aocuaed  of  h>«eting  the 
company's  stock— hia  expenditure  waa  oomplaiiied 
of;  and  the  company  sent  out  an  aoeoontant  to  act 
not  only  hi  that  canadty,  but  aa  cashier.    Ifatfeefs 
came  to  a  crisis,  and  Mr  Gait  detennined  to  vetam 
to  En^^d.    Ample  testimonT  has  been  borne  to 
the  skUl  and  eneigy  with  which  he  conducted  the 
operations  of  this  company ;  but  hia  fortoae  and  his 
prospects  had  fied.  Thwarted  and  depreaaed,  he  was 
resdved  to  battle  with  hia  fate,  and  he  set  htesdf 
down  in  England  to  build  a  new  schone  of  fife,  *ia 
which  the  secondary  condition  of 
made  primary.'    In  six  montha  be  had  six 
ready.    Hia  first  work  was  another  novel  in  three 
volumes,  Xaiorie  Todd,  which  is  equal  to  '  The  An* 
naU  of  the  Pariah'  or  *The  SntaiL'    It  waa  wcU 
received}  and  he  soon  after  prodooed  anodier,  de- 
scriptive of  the  customs  and  manners  of  fi'^'^^iri  ia 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  entitled  SamAammuL 
The  sufcrject  was  a  fovonrite  with  him,  but  hia  mode 
of  treating  it  was  by  no  means  hs^pyt  while  the 
public  taste,  accustomed  to  the  hiatocieal  novda  of 
Scott,  waa  impatient  of  any  secondary  work  in  this 
department     For  a  short  time  in  the  saaae  year 
(1830)  Mr  Gait  conducted  the  Comner  newspaper; 
but  this  new  employment  did  not  suit  him.    It  rfr* 
quired  more  time,  and  incurred  more  lesponsOiiitiea 
of  opinion  than  he  waa  prepared  for,  and  he  gladly 
left  the  daily  drudgeiy  to  oomiMe  a  Lift  o/^ftm. 
on  which  he  waa  engaged  for  CoUmm  the  jpnhlisher. 
The  comparative  brevity  of  thia  oienoir  (one  anatt 
volume),  the  name  of  Gait  aa  ita  author,  and  the  in- 
teresting nature  of  the  subject,  aoon  sold  thias  or 
four  editions  of  the  work ;  but  it  waa  sharply  asssBsd 
by  the  critics.    Some  of  tiie  positions  taken  up  by 
the  author  (as  that,  *  had  Byron  not  been  posseaMd 
of  genius,  he  might  have  been  a  better  man*),  aad 
some  quaintnees  and  aflbotatlon  of  exnrcaaion,  ex- 
posed him  to  well-merited  ridlculsL    Mr  (UH 
executed  a  series  of  ZsMfq^  cftsP%v%an 


*  Blogiaphiosl  MflBoir  inOasd  Is  OtiXk 
wood's  BtaadM^  Kovsto. 
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oompilAtion,  and  Bo^  Corbet^  taaxi^bei  novel,  the 
object  of  which,  he  said,  was  to  giye  a  yiew  of  aociety 
geoerallj,  as  *  The  Pnrrost*  was  of  hnrg^  inddente 
aimply,  and  of  the  sort  of  geiUtd  persons  who  are 
sometimes  found  among  the  emigrants  to  the  United 
States.  Disease  now  invaded  die  robust  frame  of 
the  Dovdist;  but  he  wrote  on,  and  in  a  short  time 
four  other  works  of  Action  issued  from  his  pen — 
SiaRky  Bvxtxm^  The  Member,  The  Badieak  and  Eben 
Erskine.  In  1838  an  aflfoction  of  the  spine,  and  an 
attack  resembling  paralysis,  greatly  reduced  Mr 
Gait,  and  subjected  him  to  acute  pain.  Next  year, 
howeyer,  he  was  again  at  the  press.  His  work  was 
a  tale  entitled  The  Loat  ChihL  He  also  composed  a 
memoir  of  his  own  life,  in  two  yolnmes— •  curious 
ill-digested  melange,  bat  worthy  of  perusal  In  1834 
he  published  Literary  MiaceBaniee,  in  three  yolumes, 
dedicated  to  King  William  IV.,  who  generously  sent 
a  sum  of  £200  to  the  author.  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  a  perfect  wreck,  the  yicUm  of  re- 
peated attacks  of  paralysis ;  yet  he  wrote  seyeral 
pieces  for  periodical  works,  and  edited  the  produc- 
tions of  others.  After  seyere  and  protracted  suffer- 
ings, borne  with  great  firmness  and  patience,  Mr 
Gait  died  at  Greenock  on  the  11th  of  April  1839. 

Of  a  long  list  of  our  author's  works,  seyeral  are 
already  forgotten.  Not  a  few  of  his  noyels,  howeyer, 
bid  fidr  to  be  permanent,  and  the  '  Annals  of  llie 
Parish'  will  probably  be  read  as  long  as  Wayerley  or 
Guy  Mannering.    This  mimitable  little  tale  is  the 
simple  record  of  a  country  minister  during  the  fifty 
years  of  his  incumbency.     Besides  many  amusing 
and  touching  inddents,  the  work  presents  us  with  a 
picture  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  Scottish  rural 
yiUage,  and  its  transition  to  a  manufacturing  town, 
as  witnessed  by  the  minister,  a  man  as  simple  as 
Abraham  Adams,  imbued  with  all  old-fashioned 
national  feelings  and  prejudices,  but  thoroughly  sin- 
cere, kind-hetfted,  and  pious.     This  Presbyterian 
worthy,  the  Bey.  Micah  Balwhidder,  is  a  fine  repre- 
sentatiye  of  the  primitiye  Scottish  pastor;  diligent, 
blameless,  loyal,  and  exemplary  m  his  life,  but 
without  the  fiery  zeal  and  *kirk-filling  eloquence' 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Coyenani    SiQcah  is  easy, 
garrulous,  fond  of  a  quiet  joke,  and  perfectly  ig- 
norant of  the  world.    Little  things  are  great  to 
him  in  his  retirement  and  his  simplicity  \  and  thus 
we  find  him  chronicling,  among  his  memorable 
eyents,  the  axriyal  of  a  dancing-master,  t)ie  planting 
of  a  pear-tree,  the  getting  a  new  bell  for  the  kirl^ 
the  first  appearance  of  Punch's  O^era  in  the  coun- 
try-side, and  other  incidents  of  a  like  nature,  which 
he  mixes  up  indiscriminately  with  the  breaking  out 
of  the  American  war,  the  establishment  of  maimfao- 
turea,  or  the  spread  of  French  reyolutionaiy  prin- 
ciples.    Amidst  the  quaint  humour  and  shrewd 
obseryation  of  honest  Micah  are  some  striking  and 
pathetic  incidents.    Mrs  Malcolm,  the  widow  of  a 
Clyde  shipmaster,  comes  to  settle  in  his  yillage;  and 
being  'a  genty  body,  calm  and  methodical,'  she 
brought  up  her  diildron  in  a  superior  manner,  and 
they  all  get  on  in  the  world.    One  of  them  becomes 
a  sailor ;  and  there  are  few  more  touching  narratayes 
in  the  language  than  the  account  of  this  cheerfid 
gallant-hearted  lad,  from  his  first  setting  off  to  sea 
to  his  death  as  a  midshipman,  in  an  engagemoit 
with  the  French.    Tak^  altogether,  this  work  of 
Mr  Gait's  is  inyaluable  for  its  truth  and  nature^  its 
quiet  unforced  humour  and  pathos,  its  genuine  na- 
tionality as  a  faithful  record  of  Scottish  feeling  and 
manners,  and  its  rich  felicity  of  homely  antique 
Scottish  phrase  and  expression,  which  to  his  coun- 
trymen is  perhaps  the  crowning  excellence  of  the 
author. 

In  the  following  passage  the  placing  of  Mr  Bal- 


whidder as  minister  of  Dalmailing  is  admirably  de- 
scribed:— 

It  was  a  great  afikir ;  for  I  was  put  in  by  the  patron, 
and  the  people  knew  nothing  whatsoeyer  of  me,  and 
tiieir  heuts  were  stirred  into  strife  en  the  oceaslon, 
and  they  did  all  that  lajr  within  the  compass  of  their 
power  to  keep  me  out,  insomuch  that  there  was  ob- 
liged to  be  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  protect  the  presby- 
tery ;  and  it  was  a  thing  that  made  my  heart  grieve 
when  I  heard  the  drum  beating  and  the  fife  playing 
as  we  were  going  to  the  kirk.  The  people  were  really 
mad  and  yidous,  and  flung  dirt  upon  us  as  we  passed, 
and  reviled  us  all,  and  held  out  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
me;  but  I  endund  it  with  a  resigned  spirit,  com- 
pasrionating  their  wilf^ilness  and  blindness.  Poor 
old  Mr  Kil&ddy  of  the  BraehUl  got  snoh  a  clash  of 
glaur  on  ^e  side  of  his  face,  that  his  eye  was  almost 
extinguished. 

When  we  got  to  the  kirk  door,  it  was  found  to  be 
nailed  up,  so  as  by  no  possibility  to  be  opened.  The 
sergeant  of  the  soldiers  wanted  to  break  it,  but  I  was 
afraid  that  the  heritors  would  grudge  and  complain 
of  the  expense  of  a  new  door,  and  I  supplicated  him 
to  let  it  be  as  it  was ;  we  were  therefore  obligated  to  go 
in  by  a  window,  and  the  crowd  followed  us  in  the  most 
unreyerent  manner,  making  the  Lord's  house  like  an 
inn  on  a  fair  day  with  thrir  grievous  yelly-hooing. 
Daring  the  time  <n  the  psalm  and  the  sermon  they  be- 
haved themselves  better,  but  when  the  induction  came 
on,  their  clamour  was  dreadful ;  and  Thomas  Thorl, 
the  weaver,  a  pious  zealot  in  that  time,  got  up  and 
protested  and  said,  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
ne  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold, 
but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber.*  And  I  thought  I  would  have  a  hard 
and  sore  time  of  it  with  such  an  outstrapolous  people. 
Mr  Given,  that  was  then  the  minister  of  Lugton,  was 
a  jocose  man,  and  would  have  his  joke  even  at  a 
solemnity.  When  the  laying  of  the  hands  upon  me 
was  a-domg,  he  could  not  get  near  enoush  to  put  on 
his,  but  he  stretched  out  his  staff  and  touched  my 
head,  and  said,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  rest, 
'  This  will  do  well  enough — timber  to  timber ;'  but  it 
was  an  unfriendly  saying  of  Mr  Given,  considering 
Uie  time  and  the  plaoe,  and  the  temper  of  my  ^ple. 
After  the  ceremony  we- then  got  out  at  the  window, 
and  it  was  a  heavy  day  to  me ;  but  we  went  to  the 
manse,  and  there  we  had  an  excellent  dinner,  which 
Mrs  Watts  of  the  new  inn  of  Irville  prepared  at  my 
request,  and  sent  her  chaise-driver  to  serve,  for  he 
was  likewise  her  waiter,  she  having  then  but  one 
chaise,  and  that  not  often  called  for. 

But  although  my  people  received  me  in  this  un- 
ruly manner,  I  was  resolved  to  cultivate  civility 
among  them ;  and  therefore  the  very  next  morning 
I  began  a  round  of  visitations ;  but  oh !  it  was  a 
steep  brae  that  I  had  to  climb,  and  it  needed  a  stout 
heart,  for  I  found  the  doors  in  some  places  barred 
against  me ;  in  others,  the  bairns,  when  they  saw  me 
coming,  ran  crying  to  their  mothers, '  Here's  the  feck- 
less Mess^ohn  ;*  and  then,  when  I  went  in  into  the 
houses,  their  parents  would  not  ask  me  to  sit  down, 
but  with  a  scornful  way  said,  '  Honest  man,  what's 
your  pleasure  herel*  Nevertheless,  I  walked  about 
from  door  to  door,  like  a  dejected  beggar,  till  I  got 
the  almous  deed  of  a  civil  reception,  and,  who  would 
have  thou^t  it,  from  no  less  a  person  than  the  same 
Thomas  Thorl  that  was  so  bitter  against  me  in  the 
)aA  on  the  fbregoing  day. 

Thomas  was  standing  at  the  door  with  his  green 
duffle  apron  and  his  red  Kilmarnock  ni^tcap— I 
mind  him  as  well  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday — and  he 
had  seen  me  going  from  house  to  house,  and  in  what 
manner  I  was  rejected,  and  his  bowels  were  moved, 
and  he  said  to  me  in  a  kind  manner,  '  Come  in,  sir, 
and  ease  youzsel ;  this  will  never  do ;  the  clergy  are 
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God's  gorbies,  and  for  their  master's  sake  it  behoyes 
us  to  respect  them.  There  was  no  ane  in  the  whole 
parish  mair  aj^inst  you  than  mysel,  but  this  earlj 
Tisitation  is  a  symptom  of  grace  that  I  oouldna  hare 
expectit  from  a  bird  out  of  the  nest  of  patronage.' 
I  thanked  Thomas,  and  went  in  with  him,  and  we 
had  some  solid  conyersation  together,  and  I  told  him 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  pastor's  duty  to  feed  the 
flock,  as  to  herd  them  well ;  and  that  although  there 
might  be  some  abler  with  the  head  than  me,  there 
wasna  a  he  within  the  bounds  of  Scotland  more 
willing  to  watch  the  fold  by  night  and  by  day.  And 
Thomas  said  he  had  not  heard  a  mair  sound  observe 
for  some  time,  and  that  if  I  held  to  that  doctrine  in 
the  poopit,  it  wouldna  be  lang  till  I  would  work  a 
change.  '  I  was  mind  it,'  quoth  he,  '  nerer  to  set  my 
foot  within  the  kirk  door  while  you  were  there ;  but 
to  testify,  and  no  to  condemn  without  a  trial,  I'll  be 
there  next  Lord's  day,  and  egg  my  neighbours  to  be 
likewise,  so  ye'U  no  hare  to  preadi  just  to  the  bare 
walls  and  the  laird's  family.' 

The  *  Ayrshire  Legatees'  is  a  story  of  the  same 
cast  as  the  Annals,  and  describes  (chiefly  by  means 
of  correspondence)  the  adyentures  of  another  coun- 
try minister  and  his  family  on  a  journey  to  London 
to  obtain  a  rich  legacy  left  him  by  a  cousin  in  India. 
*  The  Proyost'  is  another  portraiture  of  Scottish 
life,  illnatratiye  of  the  jealousies,  contentions,  local 
iroproyementa,  and  jobbery  of  a  small  burgh  in  the 
olden  time.  Some  of  the  descriptions  in  this  work 
are  yery  powerf\iUy  written.  *Sir  Andrew  Wy lie' 
and  *  The  Entail'  are  more  regular  and  ambi^ous 
performances,  treble  the  length  of  the  others,  but 
not  so  carefiilly  flnished.  The  pawkie  Ayrshire 
baronet  is  humorous,  but  not  yery  natural  The 
character  of  Leddy  Grippy  in  '  The  Entail'  was  a 
prodigious  fayourite  with  Byron.  Both  Soott  and 
Byron,  it  is  said,  read  this  novel  three  times  over — 
no  slight  testimony  to  its  merits.  We  should  be 
disposed,  however,  to  give  the  preference  to  another 
of  Mr  Gait's  three-volume  fictions,  '  Lawrie  Todd, 
or  the  Settlers,'  a  work  which  seems  to  have  no 
parallel,  since  Defoe,  for  apparent  reality,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  fertility  of  invention.  The 
liistory  of  a  real  individual,  a  man  named  Grant 
Thorbum,  supplied  the  author  with  part  of  his 
incidents,  as  the  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk  did 
Defoe ;  but  the  mind  and  the  experience  of  Gait  are 
stamped  on  almost  every  page.  In  his  former  pro- 
ductions our  author  wrought  with  his  recollections 
of  the  Scotland  of  his  youth ;  the  mingled  worth, 
simplicity,  pawkiness,  and  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of  as  he  k)itered  about  Irvine  or 
Greenock,  or  conversed  with  the  country  sires  and 
matrons ;  but  in  *  Lawrie  Todd '  we  have  the  trmt  of 
his  observations  in  the  New  World,  presenting  an 
entirely  difi'erent  and  original  phase  of  the  Scottish 
character.  Lawrie  is  by  trade  a  nailmaker,  who 
emigrates  with  his  brother  to  America,  and  their 
stock  of  worldly  goods  and  riches,  on  arriving  at 
New  York,  consisted  of  about  five  shillings  in  money, 
and  an  old  chest  containing  some  articles  of  dress 
and  other  necessaries.  Ijawrie  works  hard  at  the 
nailmaking,  marries  a  pious  and  industrious  maiden 
(who  soon  dies),  and  in  time  becomes  master  of  a 
grocer's  shop,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  business 
of  a  seedsman.  The  latter  is  a  bad  affaur,  and  Lawrie 
is  compelled  to  sell  all  ofl^  and  begin  the  world  again. 
He  removes  with  his  family  to  the  backwoods,  and 
once  more  is  prosperous.  He  dears,  builds,'purchaaes 
land,  and  speculates  to  great  advantage,  11U  he  is  at 
length  enabled  to  return  to  Scotland  in  some  style, 
and  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity.  This  Scottish 
jaunt  is  a  blemish  in  the  work,  for  the  incidents 
and  descriptions  are  ridiculously  exaggerated ;  but 


nothing  can  be  better  than  the  account  of  the  early 
struggles  of  this  humble  hero— the  American  sketchtt 
of  character  with  which  the  work  abounds— the  view 
it  gives  of  life  in  the  backwooda— or  tiie  peculiar 
/reshnesa  and  vigour  that  seem  to  accompany  every 
scene  and  eyery  movement  of  the  story.  In  percep- 
tion of  character  and  motive,  witiiin  a  certain  sphere, 
Mr  Gait  stands  unriyalled ;  and  he  has  energy  as 
well  as  quickness.  His  taste,  however,  was  yery  de- 
fective ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  hurry  and  un- 
certainty of  his  latter  days,  led  him  to  waste  his 
original  powers  on  subjects  unfitted  for  his  pen,  and 
injurious  to  his  reputation.  The  stciy  of  his  tife  is 
a  melancholy  one ;  but  his  genius  was  an  honour  to 
his  country,  and  merited  a  better  reward. 

THOMAS  HOPE. 

Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of  Jjuuiasiut,  wi»  one 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  England  whom  com- 
merce had  led  to  opulence,  and  who  repaid  the  com- 
pliment by  ennobling  his  origin  and  pursuits  with 
taste,  munificence,  and  genius.  He  was  one  of  three 
brotiiers,  wealthy  merchants  in  Amsterdam.  When 
a  young  man,  he  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel, 
visiting  the  prindpal  places  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  London,  pur- 
chased a  large  house,  and  a  country  mansion  (Deep- 
dene,  near  Dorking),  and  embeUished  both  with 
drawings,  picture  gidleries,  sculpture,  amphitheatres 
for  antiques,  and  fdl  other  rare  and  costly  appliances. 
His  appearances  as  an  author  arose  out  of  these 
fayourite  occupations  and  studies.  In  1805  he  pub- 
lished a  folio  yolume  of  drawings  and  descriptions, 
entitled  Household  Furniture  and  DecoratkmM,  The 
ambitious  style  of  this  work,  and  the  author's  devo- 
tion to  the  forms  of  chairs,  sofas,  couches,  and  tables^ 
provoked  a  witty  piece  of  ridicule  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review ;  but  the  man  of  taste  and  yirtu  triumph«L 
A  more  classical  and  appropriate  style  of  furniture  and 
domestic  utensils  gained  ground ;  and  with  Mr  Hope 
rests  the  honour  of  having  achieved  the  improve- 
ment Two  other  splendid  publications  proceeded 
from  Mr  Hope,  The  Costume  of  the  AncienU  (1809), 
and  Design*  of  Modem  Costumes  (1812),  both  works 
evincing  extensive  knowledge  and  curious  research. 
In  1819  Mr  Hope  burst  forth  as  a  novelist  of  the  first 
order.  He  had  studied  human  nature  as  well  as 
architecture  and  costume,  and  his  early  travds  had 
exhibited  to  him  men  of  various  creeds  and  countries. 
The  result  was  Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modem 
Greek,  ufritten  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
in  three  volumes.  The  author's  name  was  not  pre- 
fixed  to  the  work— as  it  was  given  forth  as  a  yerit- 
able  history — but  the  secret  soon  became  known, 
and  Mr  Hope,  from  being  reputed  as  something  like 
a  learned  upholsterer,  or  clever  draughtsman,  was 
at  once  elevated  into  a  rivalry  with  Byron  as  a  glow- 
ing painter  of  foreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  with 
Le  Snge  and  the  o^er  masters  of  the  novel,  in  the 
art  of  conducting  a  fable  and  ddineating  character. 
The  author  turned  from  fiction  to  metaphysics,  and 
composed  a  work  On  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Mom, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  see  through  uie  press,  but 
which  was  published  after  his  decease.  His  cosmo- 
gony is  strange  and  unorthodox;  but  amidst  his 
paradoxes,  conceits,  and  abstruse  speculatiooa,  are 
many  ingenious  views  and  doquent  disquisitions. 
Mr  Hope  died  on  the  3d  of  February  1831,  and  pro- 
bate was  granted  for  £180,000  personal  proporty. 
Mr  Beckford  and  '  Yathek'  are  the  onlv  parallels  to 
Mr  Hope  and  'Anostasius'  in  oriental  wealth  and 
imagination. 

'  Anastasius'  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  dazz- 
ling of  modem  romances.    The  hero  is,  like  Zdocot, 
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a  villain  spoiled  by  early  indulgence ;  he  becomes  a 
renegade  to  his  faith,  a  mercenary,  a  robber,  and 
an  assassin ;  but  the  elements  of  a  better  nature  are 
sown  in  his  composition,  and  break  forth  at  times, 
lie  is  a  native  of  Chios,  the  son  of  Greek  parents. 
To  avoid  the  consequences  of  an  amour  with  Helena, 
the  consol's  daughter,  he  runs  off  to  sea  in  a  Vene- 
tian Tessel,  which  is  boarded  by  pirates  and  cap- 
tured.   The  pirates  are  in  turn  taken  by  a  Turkish 
frigate,  and  carried  before  Hassan  Pasha.    Anast*- 
sius  is  released,  fights  with  the  Turks  in  the  war 
against  the  Araonoots,  and  accompanies  the  Greek 
drogueman  to  Constantinople.    Disgrace  and  beg- 
gary reduce  him  to  yarious  shifts  and  adventures. 
He  follows  a  Jew  quack  doctor  selling  nostrums — ^is 
thrown  into  the  Bagnio,  or  state  prison — afterwards 
embraces  the  Turkish  faith — ^reyisits  Greece — ^pro- 
ceeds to  Egypt — and  subsequently  ranges  over  Ara- 
bia, and  visits  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Italy.    His  in- 
trigues, adventures,  sufierings,  &a  are  innumerable. 
Every  aspect  of  Greek  and  Turkish  society  is  de- 
picted— sarcasm,  piquant  allusion,  pathos  and  pas- 
sion, and  descriptions  of  scenery,  are  strangely  inter- 
mingled in  the  narrative.    Wit,  epigram,  and  the 
glitter  of  rhetorical  amplification,  occupy  too  much 
space ;  but  the  scene  is  constantly  shifting,  and  the 
work  possesses  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  a  book  of 
travels  joined  to  those  of  a  romance.    The  traveller, 
too,  is  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  has  a  keen  in- 
sight into  human  weaknesses  and  foibles,  and  de- 
scribes his  adventures  and  impressions  without  hypo- 
crisy or  reserve.    The  most  powerful  passages  are 
those  in  which  pathos  is  predominant — such  as  the 
scenes  with   Euphrosyne,  whom   Anastasius   has 
basely  violated — his  sensations  on  revisiting  Greece 
and  the  tomb  of  Helena— his  reflections  on  witness- 
ing the  dead  Araonoot  soldier  whom  he  had  slain — 
the  horrors  of  the  plague  and  famine — and,  above 
all,  the  account  of  the  death  of  Alexis,  the  child  (tf 
Anastasius,  and  in  whom   were  centred  the  only 
remains  of  his  human  affbction,  his  love  and  hope. 
The  gnulual  decay  of  this  youth,  and  the  intense 
anxiety  and  watchfulness  of  his  father,  constitute  a 
scene  of  genuine  grief  and  tenderness.    We  forget 
the  craft  and  villany  of  Anastasius,  thus  humbled 
and  prostrate.    His  wild  gaiety  and  heartless  jests, 
his  degeneracy  and  sensualism,  have  passed  away. 
They  had  palled  upon  himself,  but  one  spring  of 
pure  affection  remained  to  redeem  his  nature ;  and 
it  is  not  without  the  strongest  pity  and  kindred 
commiseration  that  we  see  the  desperate  adventurer 
reduced  to  loneliness  and  heartbroken  despair.    The 
scene  is  introduced  by  an  account  of  his  recovering 
his  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  carrying  him  off  to  Eu- 
rope: 

My  cousin's  letter  had  promised  me  a  brilliant  lot, 
and — ^what  was  better — my  own  pockets  insured  me 
a  decent  competence.  The  refinements  of  a  European 
education  should  add  eveiy  external  elegance  to  my 
boy's  innate  excellence,  and,  having  myself  mode- 
ratelv  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this  world,  while 
striving  to  deserve  the  better  promised  in  the  next,  I 
should,  ere  my  friends  became  tired  of  my  dotage, 
resign  mv  last  breath  in  the  arms  of  my  child. 

The  bine  sky  seemed  to  smile  upon  my  cheerful 
thoughts,  and  the  green  wave  to  murmur  approbation 
of  my  plan.  Almighty  Ood  I  what  was  there  in  it 
no  heinous  to  deserve  that  an  inexorable  fate  should 
cast  it  to  the  winds  ! 

In  the  midst  of  my  dream  of  happiness,  mv  eye  fell 
upon  the  darling  object  in  which  centred  all  its 
sweets.  Insensibly  my  child's  prattle  had  dimi- 
nished, and  had  at  last  subsided  in  an  unusual  silence. 
I  thought  he  looked  pale ;  his  eyes  seemed  heavy, 
and  his  lips  felt  parched.    The  rose,  that  every  morn- 


ing, still  so  fresh,  so  erect  on  its  stalk,  at  mid-day 
hung  its  heavy  head,  discoloured,  wan,  and  fading ; 
but  so  frequently  had  the  billows,  during  the  fuiy  of 
the  storm,  drenched  my  boy's  little  crib,  that  I  could 
not  wonder  he  should  have  felt  their  effects  in  a  severe 
cold.  I  put  him  to  bed,  and  tried  to  hush  him  to 
sleep.  Soon,  however,  his  face  grew  flushed,  and  his 
pulM  became  feverish.  I  failed  alike  in  my  endea- 
vours to  procure  him  repose  and  to  afford  hira  amuse- 
ment: but,  though  playthings  were  repulsed,  and 
tales  no  longer  attended  to,  still  he  oould  not  bear 
me  an  instant  out  of  his  sight ;  nor  would  he  take 
anything  except  at  my  hands.  Even  when — as  too 
soon  it  did — his  reason  began  to  wander,  his  filial 
affection  retained  its  pristine  hold  of  his  heart.  It 
had  grown  into  an  adoration  of  his  equally  doting 
father ;  and  the  mere  consciousness  of  my  presence 
seemed  to  relieve  his  uneasiness. 

Had  not  my  feelings,  a  few  moments  only  before, 
been  those  of  such  exceeding  happiness,  I  should  not 
so  soon  perhaps  have  conceived  great  alarm;  but  I 
had  throughout  life  found  every  extraordinary  burst 
of  joy  followed  by  some  unforeseen  calamity ;  and  my 
exultation  had  just  risen  to  so  unusual  a  pitch,  that  a 
deep  dismay  now  at  once  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I 
felt  conrinced  that  I  had  only  been  carried  to  so  high 
a  pinnacle  of  joy,  in  order  to  be  hurled  with  greater 
ruin  into  an  abyss  of  wo.  Such  became  my  anxiety 
to  reach  Trieste,  and  to  obtain  the  best  medical  assist- 
ance, that  even  while  the  ship  continued  to  cleave 
the  waves  like  an  arrow,  I  fancied  it  lay  like  a  log 
upon  the  main.  How,  then,  did  my  pangs  increase 
when,  as  if  in  resentment  of  my  unjust  complaints, 
the  breeze,  dying  away,  really  left  our  keel  motionless 
on  the  waters  !  My  anguish  baffled  all  expression. 

In  truth  I  do  not  know  how  I  preserved  my  senses, 
except  f^m  the  need  I  stood  in  of  their  aid:  for, 
while  we  lay  cursed  with  absolute  immobility,  and 
the  sun  ever  found  us,  on  rising,  in  the  same  place 
where  it  had  left  us  on  setting,  my  child — my  dar- 
ling child— >was  every  instant  growing  worse,  and 
sinking  apses  under  the  pressure  of  illness.    To  the 
deep  and  flushing  glow  of  a  complexion  far  exceeding 
in  its  transient  brilliancy  even  the  brightest  hues  of 
health,  had  soeoeeded  a  settled,  unchanging,  deadly 
paleness.    His  eye,  whose  round  full  orb  was  wont 
to  beam  upon  me  with  mild  but  fervent  radiance, 
now  dim  and  wandering,  for  the  most  part  remained 
half  closed ;  and  when,  roused  by  my  address,  the 
idol  of  mv  heart  strove  to  raise  his  languid  look,  and 
to  meet  the  fearful  inquiries  of  mine,  he  only  showed 
all  the  fbrmer  fire  of  his  countenance  extinct.   In  the 
more  riolent  bursts,  indeed,  of  his  unceasing  delirium, 
his  wasting  features  sometimes  acquired  a  fresh  but 
sad  expression.    He  would  then  start  up,  and  with 
his  feeble  hands  clasped  together,  and  big  tears  rol- 
ling down  hii  faded  cheeks,  beg  in  the  most  moving 
terms  to  be  lestoied  to  his  home:  but  mostly  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  inward  musings,  and,  no  lon^ 
taking  note  of  the  passing  hour,  he  frequently  dunng 
the  course  of  the  day  moved  hb  pallid  lips,  as  if  re- 
peating to  himself  the  little  prayer  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  say  at  bed-time  and  at  rising,  and  the  bless- 
ings I  had  taught  him  to  add,  addressed  to  his 
mother  on  behalf  of  his  father.    If— wretched  to  see 
him  thus,  and  doubly  sgonized  to  think  that  I  alone 
had  been  the  cause^I  burst  out  into  tears  which  I 
strove  to  hide,  his  perception  of  outward  objects 
seemed  all  at  once  for  a  moment  to  return.  He  asked 
me  whether  I  was  hurt,  and  would  lament  that,  young 
and  feeble  as  he  was,  he  oould  not  yet  nurse  me  as  he 
wished  ;  but  promised  me  better  care  when  he  should 
grow  stronger. 

In  this  way  hour  ailer  hour  and  day  after  day 
rolled  on,  witnout  any  progress  in  our  voyage,  while 
all  I  had  left  to  do  was  to  sit  doubled  over  my  child's 
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looka,  trring, 

nMDt.     '  Oh  for  those  da^;  „    . 

calm  &t  na  appeared  ui  lotclentble  vril,  onlj  beoaie 

[t  stopped  loma  tide  of  foUj  or  delved  *ame  scheme 

of  Tie*  1' 

At  last  one  afteinoon,  when,  totallj  aihausl«d  with 
want  of  steep,  I  sat  down  bj  m^  child  in  all  the  com- 
posure of  torpid  despair,  the  sailors  rushed  in  one  and 
all — for  BTen  the;  had  felt  m;  agon;,  and  doted  on 
mj  bo;.  Thev  came  to  cheer  me  wiUi  better  tiding. 
A  breeie  had  lost  spruneup!  The  waves  had  again 
begun  to  ripple,  and  the  lai;  keal  to  stir.  As  minute 
pressed  on  minute,  the  motion  of  the  ship  became 
swifter;  and  pregentlj,  as  if  nothing  had  been  want- 
ing but  a  first  impulse,  we  again  daahed  through  the 
wares  with  all  our  former  speed. 

Ever;  hour  now  brought  us  Tisibl;  neaivr  the  in- 
most tecess  of  the  deep  Adriatic  and  the  end  of  our 
Journey.  Pola  seemed  to  glide  b;  like  a  yision :  pre- 
sently we  passed  Fiume :  we  saw  Capo  d'lstria  but  a 
few  minutes:  at  last  we  deecried  Trieste  itselfJ 
Another  half  hour,  and  eier;  separate  bouse  became 
nsible,  and  not  long  after  we  lan  full  sul  into  the 
harbour.  The  suls  were  taken  in,  the  anchor  was 
dropped,  and  »  boat  insUntlj  came  aloogiide. 

AU  the  necesaar;  preparations  had  been  made  fot 
immediately  coDvejiufm;  patient  on  shore.  Wrapped 
up  in  a  shawl,  he  was  lifted  out  of  his  ciib,  laid  on  a 
pillow,  and  lowered  into  the  boat,  where  I  held  him 
IQ  my  lap,  protected  to  the  best  of  my  power  from  the 
roDghnesB  of  the  blast  and  the  dashing  of  the  spta; 
□ntil  WB  reached  the  qua;. 

In  m;  distress  I  had  totally  forgotten  the  taint 
contracted  at  Helada,  and  had  piuposed,  the  instant 
we  stepped  on  shore,  to  canr  m;  child  stiaight  to  a 
physician.  New  anguish  pierced  my  soul  when  two 
bayonets  crossed  upon  m;  breast  farced  mo,  in  spite 
of  my  alternate  supplication  and  rage,  to  rem^  on 
the  jettee,  there  to  wait  his  coming,  and  his  prcTious 
scrutioy  of  all  our  healthy  crew.  All  I  could  obtain 
as  a  special  faTouc  was  a  messenger  to  hiur;  his 
approach,  while,  panting  foe  his  airiTal,  I  sat  doum 
with  m;  Aleiis  in  my  arras  under  a  low  shed  which 
kept  off  a  pelting  shower.  1  scarce  know  hon  long 
this  situation  lasted.  My  mind  was  so  wrapped  up  in 
the  danger  of  my  boy  as  to  remain  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  bustle  around,  eioept  wlien  the  lemoTal  of 
gome  cask  or  barrel  forced  me  tc  shift  m;  station. 
Yet,  while  wholl;  deaf  to  the  unceasing  din  of  (ha 
place,  I  could  discern  the  faintest  rumour  that  seemed 


his  way  with  gold  to  hare  hastened  his  comingi  and 
yet  a  something  whispered  continually  in  my  ear  that 
the  utmost  speed  of  man  no  longer  could  arail. 

Ah  I  (hat  at  least,  confirmed  m  this  ud  petsuasion, 
I  might  have  (asted  the  beart.rending  pleasure  of 
bestowing  upon  my  departing  ohiJd  the  last  sarthly 
endeaiments  1  but,  tranquil,  oomposed,  and  softly 
slumbering  as  he  looked,  I  feared  (o  disturb  a  repose 
on  which  I  founded  myonl;  remaining  hopes.  All  at 
once,  in  l^e  midst  of  m;  despair,  I  saw  a  sort  of  smile 
light  up  my  darling's  features,  and  hard  as  I  stroie  to 
guard  against  alt  run  illusions,  1  could  not  at  this 
sight  stop  a  ray  of  gladness  Ironi  gliding  unchecked 
into  m;  trembling  basit.  Short,  howerer,  was  the 
jo; :  soon  ranished  the  deceitful  >;mptom  I  On  a 
closer  new  it  only  appesued  to  have  been  a  slight 
convolsion  which  had  huirisd  orar  m;  duM's  now 
tranqnil  countenance,  as  will  sometimes  dart  ovarthe 
imooth  mirror  of  a  dormant  lake  (ha  image  of  a  bird 
It  looked  like  the  response  of  a  departing 


Lest  he  might  feel  ill  at  ease  in  m;  lap,  I  laid  Urn 

down  upon  my  cloak,  and  kneeled  b;  his  aide  to 
watch  the  growing  change  in  his  features.  The  pre«Dt 
now  was  all  to  me :  the  futnre  I  knew  I  no  loagK 
should  reck.  Feeling  my  breath  close  to  his  cheek, 
he  half  opened  his  eyes,  looked  as  if  after  •  long 
absence  again  suddenly  recognising  his  Esther,  and — 
patting  out  his  little  mouui — seemed  to  oare  eoe 
last  token  of  lore.  The  temptation  was  too  peweiful : 
I  gently  pressed  my  lip  upon  that  of  mr  babe,  and 
gathered  from  it  (he  proffwed  kiss.  Lifes  last  (aiat 
spark  was  just  going  forth,  and  I  caught  it  on  the 
threshold.  Scarce  had  1  drawn  hack  my  face,  when 
all  respiration  ceased.  His  e;e4trings  broke,  hi; 
features  fell,  and  his  limbs  stiffened  for  ersr.  ^11  was 


Hb  WiisoHiTOH  IxTiKo,  a  DatiTe  of  Amorici. 
oommenced  a  career  of  literary  czertioa  in  this 
DCHUitry  by  the  pnbUotloii  in  18!0  of  Tht  SieSel- 


Book,  a  series  of  short  tale*  and  eMayi, 
and  humorani,  which  were  originftUy  printed  in  aji 
American  periodical,  but  illnstratire  of  'i'j^Hsh 
manners  and  scenery.  Mr  Irriug  had  prerioady 
published  in  his  native  conDtry  a  hnmonHH  Hirlerg 
of  New  Yort,  by  KnicAerbocktr,  being  an  ■"■Tgimtj 
account  of  the  original  Dutch  inh^bitanta  Ol  that 
state ;  and  he  bad  also  iasned  a  aatirica] 
eatittad  SalmasundL  'The  Sketch-Book' 
ceived  with  great  faronr  in  Britain;  it*  careifally 


and  customs,  though  t«o  aatiqnaled  to  b*  rtri^ly 
accurate,  ircve  pleaainy  and  inteiettin^  U  vm 
obvious  that  the  antiior  had  ftfmed  hit  laite  npOD 
that  cf  Addison  and  Ooldsmith ;  but  hia  own  great 
coimtr;,  its  earl;  atate  of  WKie^,  the  red  i»uii««»^ 
and  nstjre  tiadltiasM,  had  also  lapplied  him  *ith  a 
'     '  afnatnnlandorigiBaldeaciiptiasi.   Hiar 


that  this  uaulury  has  prodnced,  nut  to  th«  wcvfci  I 
of  Scott    In  1833  Ut  Irving  conlinnad  the  saiBe  ' 

Srleof&ndftilEn^ishdelineatiati  inhisAwsM^  I 
aii,  in  which  w«  are  introdnoed  to  the  tntnicr  ij  ! 
'  to  a  noniber  rf  ati^aai  \ 
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cbtncten,  drkwn  with  delicacy  and  dlKriminitioD 
equal  to  thoM  in  bltformet  work.  In  1824  appeared 
another  leriei  of  talei  and  aketche*.  but  gKaUj  ia- 
fcrior.  eotitled  TaltM  qfa  Trandltr.  HaringgOQe  to 
Spaia  in  coanection  with  the  United  State*  embauf, 
Mr  IrriDg  atudied  the  hiitory  and  antiquitiei  of  that 
'-   —itrj,  and  In  182B  publiihed  Tht  Life 


VoyaguBj 


written  m  a  leaa  ornate  itjle  than  hii  former 
work*,  but  Taluable  for  the  new  intbrmation  it  com- 
municate*. Next  Tear  appeared  Tht  Cvnquat  of 
Gnaiada,  and  in  1832  The  Athaiabra,  Irath  connected 
with  the  ancient  Mooriah  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
partly  flctition*.    Several  lighter  work*  bare  nnce 


Wutalsgtoo  IrrlBi^  CollifB. 
imed  from  hii  Itrtile  pen — Ailoria,  a  nairatiTe  of 
American  adTentnre;  A  Touriii  Iht  Prairia;  Abboh- 
ford  atid  NactUad,  &c.    The  principal  works  of  Mr 
'  IE  are  hii  'Sketch-Book'   and   '  Bracebridge 


Kail ;  theie  are  the  comer-itonei  of  hit  fame,  and 
likely  to  be  durable.  In  all  hii  writingi,  howcTer, 
there  are  puaagei  erincing  fine  taite,  gentle  affec- 
tiont.  and  graccfol  deKription.  His  Knlimenti  are 
manly  and  geueroui,  and  his  pathetic  and  humorou* 
iketchM  are  in  general  preTWited  from  degenerating 
into  extravagance  In  practical  good  aenae  and  a  cor- 
rect jodgment.  Modem  authora  have  too  much 
neglected  the  mere  matter  of  iCylei  hut  the  auccoa 
of  Mr  Irving  ihoutd  convince  the  careleti  that  the 
gracea  of  compoaition,  when  employed  even  onpaint- 
Ingi  of  domeatic  life  and  the  quiet  acenei  of  nature, 
can  itiU  chann  ai  in  the  day*  of  Addiaon,  Gold- 
imith,  and  Mackenzie. 

[JTawMn  UiNoBTarkinlkt  Dvtck  Tina.-] 
The  houm  of  the  higher  claai  wen  gmnally  oon- 
stmcted  of  wood,  excepting  tha  gable  end,  which  was 
of  Bmall  black  and  yellow  Dutch  bricki,  and  always 
faced  on  the  street;  aa  our  aiiCMtom,  like  their  de- 
scendants, were  very  much  given  to  outward  ihow,  and 
were  notad  for  putting  the  best  leg  foremost.  The 
houM  waa  alwava  fumiihad  with  abundance  of  laiga 
doon  and  nnall  windowi  on  evaiy  Boor ;  the  dale  of 
it*  erection  waa  curiouily  designated  by  iron  ligum 
on  the  front ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  roof  wa«  perched 
a  fi«ce  littl*  weathercock,  to  let  the  family  into  the 
important  seorvt  which  way  tha  wind  blew.  Theae, 
like  the  weatharcocki  on  the  tops  of  our  iteeples, 
pointed  so  many  diffnent  ways,  that  even  man  could 
have  a  wind  to  hi)  mind  ;  and  you  would  have  thought 
old  lEdltit  had  sat  all  his  bags  of  wind  adrift,  pell- 
mell,  to  gambol  about  this  windy  mitropalii;  (hi 
most  stanch  and  loyal  citiieui,  however,  always  went 
according  to  tha  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  govei- 
nar'i  honaa,  whidi  was  caitainly  tha  moat  correct,  ■ 
he  bail  ■  liuity  Mrvant  employed  sveiy  morning  t 
climb  up  and  point  it  whichavar  way  the  wind  blew. 
In  thasa  good  daya  of  limplidtj  and  mnshina,  a 


d  the  good  houi 


cleanlinesa  waa  the  leading  principle  In 
momy,  and  the  univgrial  t«it  of  an  able 
a  character  which  formed  the  utmoit  am- 
r  unenlightened  grandmolhen.  The  front 
rer  opened  except  on  marriages,  funerals. 
New- Year's  dayi>,  the  festival  of  Bt  NichoUs,  or  some 
such  great  occaiion.  It  was  omamenlwl  with  a  gor- 
geous brass  knacker  curiously  wrought,  Mmaliaies 
into  the  device  of  a  dog,  and  sometimea  of  a  lion's 
head ;  and  was  daily  bumished  with  such  religious 
zeal,  that  it  was  ofttimea  worn  out  bv  the  very  pie- 
csutiona  Ukeu  for  iu  preserration.  The  whole  house 
was  constantly  in  a  itato  of  inundation,  under  tha  dis- 
cipline of  mops,  and  brooms,  and  scrubbing-brushef  ; 

._  .  .1 J  t ■_„  q|-  [1,5^  jjy,  ^gff  B  iiai  of 

idlngly  to  b«  dab- 
itorian  of  the  day 
gravely  tells  us,  that  many  of  hi*  townsworoen  grew 
to  have  webbed  fingers  lite  unto  a  duck  ;  and  aoma 
of  them,  he  had  little  doubt,  could  the  matlei  be  ex- 
amined into,  would  be  found  to  have  tha  tails  of  mer- 
maids ;  but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  a  mere  sooit  of 

The  grand  parlour  ■ 
when!  ^e  passion  for  dsaning  wa*  indulged  — —>— 
control.  In  this  saciad  apartment  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  excepting  tba  mistress  and  her  confi- 
dential maid,  who  visited  it  once  a-weck  for  tha  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  putting 
things  to  rights,  alway*  taking  tha  piecaulion  of  leav- 
ing their  shots  at  tha  door,  and  entering  devoutly  on 
their  stocking  feet.  After  (crubhing  the  floor,  sprink- 
ling it  with  fine  while  sand,  which  was  cunouslv 
stroked  into  angles,  and  curves,  and  rhomboids,  with 
a  hnwm.  after  washing  the  windows,  rubbing  and 
polishing  the  furniture,  and  putting  a  new  bunch  of 
evergreens  in  the  fireplace,  (he  window-shutter*  ware 
again  closed  to  keep  dui  the  fliee,  and  the  room  caia- 
fulty  locked  up  unlit  the  revolution  of  time  brought 
round  the  weekly  cleaning  day. 

As  to  the  family,  (bey  alway*  mtered  in  at  tha 
gate,  and  moat  gtoerallv  lived  in  the  kitebeo.  To 
have  seen  a  numerous  hounehold  assembled  around 
(he  fire,  one  would  have  imagined  that  be  was  tran- 
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sported  back  to  those  happy  days  of  primeval  simpli- 
city which  float  before  our  imaginations  like  golden 
visions.  The  fireplaces  were  of  a  truly  patriarchal 
magnitude,  where  the  whole  family,  old  and  young, 
master  and  servant,  black  and  white,  nay,  even  the 
veiT  cat  and  dog,  enjoyed  a  community  of  privilege, 
and  had  each  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  comer.  Here 
the  old  burgher  would  sit  in  perfect  silence,  puffing 
his  pipe,  looking  in  the  fire  with  half-shut  eyes,  and 
thinking  of  nouiing  for  hours  together;  the  goede 
VTOuw  on  the  opposite  side  would  employ  herself  dili- 
gently in  spinning  her  yam  or  knitting  stockings. 
The  young  folks  would  crowd  around  the  hearUi, 
listening  with  breathless  attention  to  some  old  crone 
of  a  negro  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  family,  and  who, 
perched  like  a  raven  in  a  corner  of  the  chimney, 
would  croak  forth  for  a  long  winter  afternoon  a  string 
of  incredible  stories  about  New  England  witches,  grisly 
ghosts,  horses  without  heads,  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
and  bloody  encounters  among  the  Indians. 

In  those  happy  days  a  well-regulated  family  always 
rose  with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed 
at  sundown.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private  meal, 
and  the  fat  old  burghers  showed  incontestable  symp- 
toms of  disapprobation  and  uneasiness  at  being  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  a  neighbour  on  such  occasions. 
But  though  our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singularly 
averse  to  giving  dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social 
bonds  of  intimacy  by  occasional  banquetings,  called 
tea-parties. 

Am  this  is  the  first  introduction  of  those  delectable 
oigies,  which  have  since  become  so  fashionable  in  this 
city,-  I  am  conscious  my  fair  readers  will  be  very 
curious  to  receive  information  on  the  subject.  Sorry 
am  I  that  there  will  be  but  little  in  my  description 
calculated  to  excite  their  admiration.  I  can  neither 
delight  them  with  accounts  of  suffocating  crowds,  nor 
brilliant  drawing-rooms,  nor  towering,  feathers,  nor 
sparkling  diamonds,  nor  immeasurable  trains.  I  can 
detail  no  choice  anecdotes  of  scandal,  for  in  those 
primitive  times  the  simple  folk  were  eiUier  too  stupid 
or  too  good-natured  to  pull  each  other's  characten  to 
pieces ;  nor  can  I  furnish  any  whimsical  anecdotes  of 
brag ;  how  one  lady  cheated,  or  another  bounced  into 
a  passion ;  for  as  yet  there  was  no  junto  of  dulcet  old 
dowagers  who  met  to  win  each  other's  money  and  lose 
their  own  tempers  at  a  card-table. 

These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  confined 
to  the  hiffher  classes,  or  noblesse — ^tnat  is  to  say,  such 
as  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own  wasons. 
The  company  commonly  assembled  at  three  o'clock, 
and  went  away  about  six,  unless  it  was  in  winter  time, 
when  the  fashionable  hours  were  a  little  earlier,  that 
the  ladies  might  get  home  before  dark.  I  do  not 
find  that  they  ever  treated  their  company  to  iced 
creams,  jellies,  or  syllabubs,  or  regaled  them  with 
musty  ahnonds,  mouldy  raisins,  or  sour  oranges,  as  is 
often  done  in  the  present  age  of  refinement.  Our 
ancestors  were  fond  of  more  sturdy  substantial  fare. 
The  tea-table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  di^ 
well  stored  with  slices  of  fat  pork,  fried  brown,  cut  up 
into  morsels,  and  swimming  in  gravy.  The  company 
being  seated  around  the  genial  board,  and  each  fur- 
nished with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in  launch- 
ing at  the  fattest  pieces  of  this  mighty  diHh,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea, 
or  our  Indians  spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes 
the  table  was  graced  with  immense  apple-pies,  or 
saucers  full  of  preserved  peaches  and  pears ;  but  it 
was  always  sure  to  boast  of  an  enormous  dish  of  balls 
of  sweetened  dough  fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called 
dough-nuts,  or  oly  koeks  ;  a  delicious  kind  of  cake,  at 
present  scarce  known  in  this  city,  excepting  in  genuine 
Dutch  families. 

The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  delft  tea-pot 
ornamented  with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shep- 


herds and  shepherdesses,  tending  pigs — ^vith  hoaJU 
sailing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the  clouda,  and 
sundry  other  ingenious  Dutch  fuitasiea.  The  beaux 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  adroiincsB  in  re- 
plenishing this  pot  from  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle, 
which  would  have  made  the  pigmy  macaronies  of 
these  d^enerate  days  sweat  merely  to  look  at  it.  To 
sweeten  the  beverage,  a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid  beside 
each  cup,  and  the  company  alternately  nibbled  and 
sipped  with  great  decorum,  until  an  improTcmciit 
was  introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old  lady, 
which  was,  to  suspeod  a  large  lump  directly  over  tie 
tea-table  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling,  so  that  it  ooold 
be  swung  from  mouth  to  mouth — an  ingenioas  expe- 
dient, which  is  still  kept  up  by  some  families  in  Al- 
bany, but  which  prevails,  without  exception,  in  Com- 
munipaw,  Bergen,  Flat-Bush,  and  all  our  oncontami- 
nated  Dutch  villages. 

At  these  primitive  tea-parties  the  utmost  propiicty 
and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.  No  flirting  ner 
coquetting — no  gambling  of  old  ladies,  nor  hoyden 
chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones — no  eelf-aasis- 
fied  struttings  of  wealthy  gentlemen  with  their  bnins 
in  their  pockets ;  nor  amusing  conceits  and  monkey 
divertisements  of  smart  young  gentlemen  with,  no 
brains  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  yoong  ladies 
seated  themselves  demurely  in  their  rash-bottonml 
chairs,  and  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings;  nor 
ever  opened  their  lips,  excepting  to  say  yak  Mymh^er 
or  yah  ya  Vrouw  to  any  question  tluat  was  asked 
them;  behaving  in  all  things  like  decent  well-edu- 
cated damsels.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them 
tranquilly  smoked  his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  oon- 
templation  of  the  blue  and  white  tiles  with  which  the 
fireplaces  were  decorated ;  wherein  sundxy  paaaagn 
of  Scripture  were  piously  portrayed :  Tobit  and  his 
dog  figured  to  great  advantage ;  Haman  swung  con- 
spicuously on  his  gibbet ;  and  Jonah  appealed  most 
manfully  bouncing  out  of  the  whale,  like  Harlequin 
through  a  barrel  of  fire. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without 
confusion.  They  were  carried  home  by  their  own 
carriages — ^that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  nature  bad 
provided  them,  excepting  such  of  the  wealthy  as  oonld 
afford  to  keep  a  wagon.  The  gentlemen  gaUaoUy 
attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respective  abodes, 
and  took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  smack  at  the 
door;  which,  as  it  was  an  established  piece  of  etiquette, 
done  in  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty  of  heart, 
occasioned  no  scandal  at  that  time,  nor  should  it  at 
the  present — ^if  our  great-grandfathers  Mpproved  of  the 
custom,  it  would  aigue  a  great  want  of  rerercnce  in 
their  descendants  to  say  a  word  agiunst  it. 

[A  Rainy  Sunday  m  an  Inn,} 
[From  *  Braoebridge  HalL'] 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  in  the  gloomy  month  of 
November.  I  had  been  detained  in  the  coone  of  a 
joumey  by  a  slight  indisposition,  from  which  I  wa» 
recovering ;  but  I  was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  small 
town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  oountiy  inn! 
whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  experience  one,  can  alone 
judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered  against  the 
casements,  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melan- 
choly sound.  I  went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of 
something  to  amuse  the  eye,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had 
been  pla<»d  completebr  out  of  the  reach  of  all  amuse- 
ment. The  windows  of  my  bed-room  looked  out  among 
tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my 
sitting-room  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  stable-yard. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  make  a  man 
sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainr  day. 
The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  be«) 
kicked  about  by  travellers  and  stable-boys.    In  ont 
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corner  waa  a  stagnant  pool  of  water  surrounding  an 
island  of  muck ;  there  were  several  half -drowned  rowls 
crowded  together  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  a 
miserable  crest-fallen  coclc,  drenched  out  of  all  life 
and  spirit,  his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into 
a  Bingle  feather,  along  which  the  water  trickled  from 
his  back ;  near  the  cart  waa  a  half-dozing  cow  chew- 
ing the  cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on, 
with  wreaths  of  vapour  rising  from  her  reeking  hide ; 
I  a  wall-ejed  hone,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the  stable, 
was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of  a  window,  with 
Che  rain  dnpping  on  it  from  the  eaves  ;  an  unbappj 
cur,  chained  to  a  dog-house  hard  by,  uttered  some- 
thing every  now  and  then  between  a  bark  and  a  yelp ; 
a  drab  of  a  kitchen  wench  tramped  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky 
as  the  weather  itself;  everything,  in  short,  was  com- 
fortless and  forlorn,  excepting  a  crew  of  hard-drink- 
ing ducks,  assembled  like  boon  companions  round  a 
puddle,  and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 
I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  at  the 
people  picking  their  way  to  church,  with  petticoats 
hoisted  mid-leg  high,  and  dripping  umbrellas.    The 
bells  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  streets  became  silent.    I 
then  amused  myself  with  watching  the  daughters  of 
a  tradesman  opposite,  who,  being  confined  to  the 
bouse  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday  finery,  played 
off  their  charms  at  the  front  windows,  to  fascinate  the 
chance  tenants  of  the  inn.    They  at  length  were  sum- 
moned awapr  by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced  mother,  and 
I  had  nothing  further  from  without  to  amuse  me. 

The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy;  the 
•dovenly,  ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily  aJong ; 
there  was  no  variety  even  in  the  nun ;  it  was  one 
dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter,  patter,  patter, 
excepting  that  now  and  then  I  was  enlivened  by 
the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  the  rattling  of  the 
dropii  upon  a  passing  umbrella.  It  was  quite  re- 
freshing (if  I  may  b«  allowed  a  hackneyed  phrase 
of  the  day)  when  in  the  course  of  the  morning  a 
horn  blew,  and  a  stage-coach  whirled  through  the 
street,  with  outside  passengers  stuck  all  over  it, 
cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and  seethed  toge- 
ther, and  reeking  with  the  steams  of  wet  box-coats 
and  upper  Benjamins.  The  sound  brought  out 
from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of  vagabond  boys 
and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  cairoty-hei^ed  hostler, 
and  that  nondescript  animal  yclept  Boots,  and  all 
the  other  vagabond  race  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an 
inn ;  but  the  bustle  was  transient ;  the  coach  again 
whirled  on  its  way ;  and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler 
and  Boots,  all  slunk  back  again  to  their  holes ;  the 
street  again  became  silent,  and  the  rain  continued 
to  rain  on. 

The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  The  travellers 
read  the  papers  two  or  tnree  times  over.  Some  drew 
-ound  the  fire,  and  told  long  stories  about  their 
lorses,  about  their  adventures,  their  overturns,  and 
ireakinga-down.  They  discussed  the  credits  of  diffe- 
rent merchants  and  different  inns,  and  the  two  wacs 
;old  several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  chambermaids 
uid  kind  landladies.  All  this  passed  as  they  were 
[uietly  taking  what  they  called  their  nightcaps ;  that 
s  to  say,  strone  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  or 
ugar,  or  some  other  mixture  of  the  kind ;  after  which 
hey  one  after  another  rang  for  Boots  and  the  cham- 
^ermaidf  and  walked  off  to  bed  in  old  shoes  cut  down 
nto  marvellously  uncomfortable  slippers.  There  wa& 
•nly  one  man  left — a  short-legged,  long-bodied,  ple- 
horic  fellow,  with  a  very  large,  sandy  head.  He  sat 
•y  himself  with  a  glass  of  port  wine  n^gus  and  a 
poon,  sipping  and  stirring,  and  meditating  and  sip- 
ing,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  spoon.  He  gra- 
ually  fell  asleep  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  with  the 
"^P^y  glASB  standing  before  him;  and  the  candle 
eemed  to  fall  asleep  too,  for  the  wick  grew  long  and 


black,  and  cabbaged  at  the  end,  and  dimmed  the 
little  light  that  remained  in  the  chamber.  The  gloom 
that  now  prevailed  was  contagious.  Around  hung  the 
shapeless  and  almost  spectral  box-coats  of  departed 
travellers,  long  since  buried  in  deep  sleep.  I  only 
heard  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  with  the  deep-drawn 
breathings  of  the  sleeping  toper,  and  the  drippings  of 
the  rain-— drop,  drop,  drop— from  the  eaves  of  the 
house. 


jrOBV  OIBtON  LOCKBABT. 

John  Gibson  Lockhabt,  the  biograplier  of  his 
illustrious  father-in-law,  Sir  Walter  Sa>ttp  and  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Reyiew,  is  author  of  four  noyels — 
Valerius,  a  Raman  Story,  three  yolumes,  1821 ;  Adam 
Biair,  one  ydume,  1822;  Reginald  Daltan,  three 
Tolnmes,  1823;  and  Matthew  Wald^  one  yolome, 
1824. 

The  first  of  ICr  Lockhart's  productions  is  the 
best  It  is  a  tale  of  the  times  of  Trajan,  when  that 
emperor,  disregarding  the  example  of  his  predecessor 
Nerya,  persecuted  the  small  Christian  community 
which  had  found  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal 
City,  and  were  calmly  pursuing  their  pure  worship 
and  peaceful  lives.  As  the  blood  of  tibe  martyr  is 
the  seed  of  the  church,  the  Christians  were  extend- 
ing their  numbers,  though  condemned  to. meet  in 
caves  and  sepulchres,  and  forced  to  renounce  the 
honours  and  ambition  of  the  world.  The  hero  of  the 
tale  visits  Rome  for  the  first  time  at  this  interesting 
period.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Roman  commander,  who 
had  settled  in  Britain,  and  is  summoned  to  Rome 
after  the  death  of  his  parents  to  take  possession  of 
an  estote  to  which,  as  tiie  heir  of  the  Valerii,  he  had 
become  entitled.  His  kinsman  Licinius,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  receiyes  him  with  affection,  and  introduces 
him  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  We  are  thus 
presented  with  sketches  of  the  domestic  society  of 
the  Romans,  with  pictures  of  the  Forum,  the  baths, 
temples,  and  other  marvels  of  Rome,  which  are 
briefly,  hut  distinctly  and  picturesquely  delineated. 
At  the  yilla  of  Capito,  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
Valerius  meets  with  the  two  fair  nieces  of  his  host, 
Sempronia'and  Athanasia.  The  latter  is  the  heroine 
of  the  tale-— a  pure  intellectual  creation,  in  which  we 
see  united  the  Roman  grace  and  feminine  sweetness 
of  the  patrician  lady,  with  the  high-souled  fortttode 
and  elevation  of  the  Christian.  Athanasia  has  em- 
braced the  new  faith,  and  is  in  dose  communion 
with  its  professors.  Her  charms  oyercome  Valerius, 
who  soon  obtains  possession  of  her  secret ;  and  after 
yarions  adyentures,  in  which  he  snooonrs  the  perse- 
cuted maiden,  and  aids  in  her  wonderful  escape,  he 
is  at  length  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Christians,  and  embarks  with  Athanasia  for 
Britain.  The  materials  of  soch  a  story  are  neces- 
sarily romantic  and  impressive.  The  taste  and 
splendour  of  ancient  Rome  present  a  fertile  field  for 
the  imagination,  and  the  transition  from  these  to 
the  sufferings,  the  deyotion,  and  dangers  of  the 
early  Christians,  calls  np  a  -different  and  not  less 
striking  train  of  feelings  and  associations.  In  his 
serious  and  pathetic  scenes  the  author  is  most  suc- 
c^sfuL  In  the  low  humour  of  his  attendants,  the 
yulgar  display  of  the  rich  widow,  and  the  servile 
pedantry  of  the  stoic  tutor,  there  appear  to  us  many 
sins  against  good  taste.  Some  of  the  satirical  touches 
and  phrases  are  also  at  yarianoe  with  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  the  general  strain  of  the  story,  and  with 
the  consummate  art  with  which  the  author  has 
wrought  up  his  situations  of  a  tragic  and  lofty  na- 
ture, where  we  are  borne  along  by  a  deep  and  steady 
feeling  of  refined  pleasure,  interot,  and  admiration. 
One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  noyel  is  a 
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grand  display  at  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  giren  hy 
the  emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
he  was  adopted  hy  Nerva.  On  this  occasion  a  Chris> 
tian  prisoner  is  brought  forward,  either  to  renounce 
his  faith  in  the  face  of  the  assembly,  or  to  die  in  the 
arena.  Eighty  thousand  persons  were  there  met^ 
*  from  the  loi^ly  senators  on  their  silken  couches, 
along  the  parapet  of  the  arena,  up  to  the  impene- 
trable mass  of  plebeian  heads  which  skirted  the 
horizon,  above  the  topmost  wall  of  the  amphitheatre 
itself.'  The  «cene  oondudei  i^itii  the  execution  of 
the  Christian.  In  another  scene  there  is  great  classic 
grace,  united  with  delicacy  of  feeling.  It  describes 
Athanasia  in  prison,  and  visited  there  by  YaleriuB 
through  the  connivance  of  Silo,  the  jailer,  who  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  party : — 

I  had  hurried  along  the  darkening  streets,  and  up 
the  ascent  of  the  Capitoline,  scarce  listening  to  the 
story  of  the  Cretan.  On  reaching  thib  summit,  we 
found  the  courts  about  the  temple  of  Jupiter  already 
occupied  by  detachments  of  foot.  I  hastened  to  the 
Mamraertine,  and  before  the  postem  opened  to  admit 
us,  the  Preetorian  squadron  had  drawii  up  at  the  great 

fate.  Sabinus  beckoned  me  to  him.  'Caius,'  said 
e,  stooping  on  his  horse, '  would  to  Heaven  I  had  been 
spared  this  duty!  Cotilius  tomes  forth  this  moment, 
and  then  we  go  back  to  the  Palatine ;  and  I  fear — I 
fear  we  are  to  ffuard  thither  your  Athanasia.  If  you 
wish  to  enter  the  prison,  quicken  your  steps.' 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  inner-court  ere  Sabinus 
also,  and  about  a  score  of  his  Pitttorians,  rode  into  it. 
Bilo  and  Boto  were  standing  together,  and  both  had 
already  hastened  towards  me ;  but  the  jailer,  seeing  the 
centunoH)  was  constrained  to  part  from  me  with  one 
hurried  word : — *  Pity  me,  for  I  also  am  most  wretched. 
But  you  know  the  wav ;  here,  take  this  key,  hasten  to 
my  dear  lady,  and  tell  her  what  commands  have  come.' 
Alas !  said  I  to  myself,  of  what  tidings  am  I  doomed 
ever  to  be  the  messenger  1  but  she  was  alone ;  and  how 
could  I  shrink  from  any  nain  that  might  perhaps  alle- 
viate hers !  I  took  the  Key,  glided  along  the  corri- 
dors, and  stood  onoe  more  at  the  door  of  the  chamber 
in  which  I  had  parted  from  Athanasia.  No  voice 
answeitd  to  my  knock ;  I  repeated  it  thred  times,  and 
then,  agitated  with  indistinct  apprehension,  hesitated 
no  longer  to  open  it.  No  lamp  was  burning  within 
the  chamber,  but  fix)m  without  there  entered  a  waver- 
ing glare  of  deep  sa&on-coloured  light,  which  showed 
me  Athanasia  extended  on  her  couch.  Its  ominous 
and  troubled  hue  had  no  power  to  mar  the  image  of 
her  sleeping  tranquillity.  I  hung  over  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  was  about  to  disturb  that  slumber — ^per- 
haps the  last  slumber  of  peace  and  innocence — ^when 
the  chamber  walls  were  visited  with  a  yet  deeper  glare. 
'  Cains,'  she  whispered,  as  I  stepped  from  beside  the 
couch,  *  whv  do  you  leave  me  I  Stay,  Valerius.'  I 
looked  back,  but  her  eyelids  were  still  closed;  the 
same  calm  smile  was  upon  her  dreaming  lips.  The 
light  streamed  redder  and  more  red.  AU  in  an  in- 
stant became  as  quiet  without  as  within.  I  approached 
the  window,  and  saw  Cotilius  standing  in  tne  midst 
of  the  court,  Sabinus  and  Silo  near  him ;  the  horse- 
men drawn  up  on  either  side,  and  a  soldier  close  be- 
hind resting  upon  an  unsheathed  sword.  I  saw  the 
keen  blue  eye  as  fierce  as  eyer.  I  saw  that  the  blood 
was  still  fervid  in  his  cheeks ;  for  the  complexion  of 
this  man  was  of  the  same  bold  and  florid  brightness,  so 
uncommon  in  Italv,  which  you  have  seen  represented  in 
the  pictures  of  Sylla ;  and  even  the  blaze  of  the  torches 
seemed  to  strive  in  vain  to  heighten  its  natural  scarlet. 
The  soldier  had  lifted  his  swoxd,  and  my  eye  was  fixed, 
as  by  fascination,  when  suddenly  a  deep  voice  was 
heard  amidst  the  deadly  silence — *  Cotilius  I— look  un. 
CotUius!'  ^ 

Aurelins,  the  Christian  priest,  standing  at  an  open 


window  not  far  distant  fh>m  that  at  which  1  was 
placed,  stretched  forth  his  fettered  hand  mm  be 
spake : — *  Cotilius !  I  charge  thee,  look  upon  the  hand 
from  which  the  blessed  water  of  bi4>tiBm  Wat  cast 
upon  thy  head.  I  charge  thee,  look  upon  me,  and 
say,  ere  yet  the  blow  be  given,  upon  what  hope  thy 
thoughts  are  fixed  t  Is  this  sword  bared  against  tfcue 
rebel  of  Ciesar,  or  a  martyr  of  Jesus!  I  charge  thsie, 
speak ;  and  for  thy  soul^  sake  speak  truly.' 

A  bitter  motion  of  derision  passed  over  hia  ISpi, 
And  he  nodded,  as  if  impatiently,  to  the  PnttotiuL 
Instinctively  I  turned  me  from  the  spectacle,  and  my 
eye  rested  again  upon  the  couch  of  Atnanasi*— bat  not 
upon  the  vision  of  her  tranquillity.  The  clap  with 
which  the  corpse  fell  upon  the  stones  had  pcriu^ 
reached  the  sleeping  eai*.  and  we  know  wiui  what 
swiftness  thoughts  chase  thoughts  in  the  wildemcM  of 
dreams.  So  it  was  that  she  started  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  blow  was  given ;  and  she  whispered — 
for  it  was  still  but  a  deep  whisper^—'  Spare  tne,  Tnjan, 
Cflesar,  Prince — ^have  pit^  on  my  youth — atrcngthflo, 
strengthen  me,  good  Lord!  Fie  1  lie  1  we mnit  not  lie 
to  save  life.  FeHx — Valerius — come  cloee  to  me  Cains 
— Fie!  let  us  remember  We  are  RcMiana— 7ii  the 
thimpet ' 

The  Pnetorian  trumpet  sounded  the  mattli  in  tiie 
court  below,  and  Athanasia,  starting  finom  her  sleep, 
gazed  wildly  around  the  reddened  chamber.  The 
blast  of  the  trumpet  was  indeed  in  her  ear— and  Va- 
lerius hung  over  her ;  but  after  a  moment  the  clovd 
of  the  broken  dream  passed  away,  and  the  muden 
smiled  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  me  from  the 
couch,  and  began  to  gather  up  the  ringlets  that  floated 
all  down  upon  her  shoulder.  She  blushed  and  smOed 
mournfully,  and  asked  me  hastily  whence  I  oame, 
and  for  what  purpose  I  had  come ;  but  before  I  covid 
answer,  the  glare  that  was  yet  in  the  chamber  seemed 
anew  to  be  perplexing  her,  and  she  gazed  from  me  to 
the  red  walls,  and  fi^tn  them  to  me  again ;  and  then 
once  more  the  trumpet  was  blowta,  and  Athnnana 
sprung  from  her  couch.  I  know  not  in  Irhal  tOEras  I 
was  essaying  to  tell  her  what  was  the  truth ;  bat  I 
know,  that  ere  I  had  said  many  words,  she  disco teied 
my  meaning.  For  a  moment  She  looked  deadly  pale, 
in  spite  of  all  the  glare  of  the  tol«h  beams ;  boi  she 
recovered  herself,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  soanded 
almost  as  if  it  came  fit>m  a  light  heart — *  Bot^  Cains, 
I  must  not  go  to  Cesar  without  baring  at  least  n  gar- 
land on  my  head.  Stay  here,  Valerius,  abd  I  snail 
be  ready  anon — quite  r(»dy.' 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  less  hMty  tluui  dbe 
had  promised ;  yet  many  minutes  elapsed  not  ere  she 
rettuned.  She  plucked  a  blossom  flrom  her  hair  as 
she  drew  near  to  me,  and  said,  *  Take  it :  yoa  most 
not  refuse  one  token  more ;  this  also  Ik  a  saicred  nft. 
Caius,  you  must  learn  never  to  look  upon  it  witfimt 
kissing  these  red  streaks — ^these  bleised  streaks  ef  the 
Christian  flower.' 

I  took  the  flower  fh>m  her  hatid  and  pteftled  it  to 
my  lips,  and  I  remembered  that  the  veiy  firtt  day  I 
saw  Athanasia  she  had  plucked  such  a  one  when 
apart  from  all  the  rest  in  the  gardens  of  Capito.  I 
told  her  what  I  remembered,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
little  circumstance  had  called  up  all  the  ima^  of 
peaceful  days,  for  once  more  sorrowfhlness  catSemd 
upon  her  countenance.  If  the  tear  was  ready,  bow^ 
ever,  it  was  not  permitted  to  drop ;  and  Athankatn  te- 
tumed  again  to  her  flower. 

'  Do  you  think  there  are  any  of  tbem  in  Britain  f 
said  she;  *or  do  you  think  that  they  would  gtvw 
there!  You  must  go  to  my  dear  uncle,  and  he  will 
not  deny  you  when  you  tell  him  that  it  is  for  my 
sake  he  is  to  give  you  some  of  his.  They  call  it  m 
passion-flower — 'tis  an  emblem  of  an  awful  Ihi^. 
Caius,  these  purple  streaks  are  like  trickling  drape ; 
and  here,  look  ye,  they  are  all  roond  the  flower.    Is 
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it  not  veiy  like  a  bloody  crown  apon  a  pale  brow  t  I 
will  take  one  of  them  in  my  hand,  too,  Cains ;  and 
methinks  I  shall  not  disgrace  myself  when  I  look 
upon  it,  eren  thoogh  Tiajan  should  be  frowning  upon 
me.' 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  inteimpt  her ;  but  heard 
silently  all  she  said,  and  I  thought  she  said  the  words 
quickly  and  eagerly,  as  if  she  feared  to  be  interrupted. 

The  old  priest  came  into  the  chamber  while  she  was 
yet  speakinc  so,  and  said  Teiy  compoaedly,  'Come, 
my  dear  diild,  o^  friend  has  sent  again  for  us,  and 
the  soldiers  hate  been  wuting  already  some  space, 
who  are  to  conrey  us  to  the  Palatine.  Come,  children, 
we  must  part  for  a  moment — ^peihape  it  may  be  but 
for  a  moment — and  Valerius  may  remain  here  till  we 
return  to  him.  Here,  at  least,  dear  Caius,  you  shall 
have  the  earliest  tiding  and  the  surest.* 

The  good  man  took  Athanasia  by  the  hand,  and 
she,  smiling  now  at  length  more  serenely  titan  erer, 
said  only, '  Farewell  then,  Caius,  for  a  little  moment !' 
And  so,  drawing  her  veU  orer  her  face,  the  passed 
away  from  before  me,  giring,  I  think,  more  support  to 
the  ancient  Aurelius  than  in  her  turn  she  rceeiyed 
from  him.  I  began  to  follow  them,  but  the  priest 
waved  his  hand  as  if  to  forbid  me.  The  door  closed 
after  them,  and  I  was  alone. 

*  Adam  Blair.*  or,  as  the  title  runs,  Some  Passages 
in  the  Life  of  Mr  Adam  Blair,  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
at  CrotS'Meikle,  is  a  narratiTe  of  the  fall  of  a  Scottish 
minister  from  the  purit;^'  and  dignity  of  the  pastoral 
character,  and  his  restoratioD,  alter  a  season  of  deep 
penitence  and  contritioD,  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
profession,  in  the  same  place  which  had  formeriy 
witnessed  his  worth  and  usefulness.  The  unpleasant 
nature  of  the  story,  and  a  certain  tone  of  exaggera- 
tion and  sentimentalism  in  parts  of  it,  render  the 
perusal  of  the  work  somewhat  painfU  and  disagree- 
able, and  even  of  donbtfiil  morality.  But  *  Adam 
Blair*  is  powerfully  written,  with  an  accurate  con- 
ception of  Scottish  feeling  and  character,  and  pas- 
sages of  description  equal  to  any  in  the  author^s  other 
works.  The  tender-hearted  enthusiastic  minister  of 
Ooss-Heikle  is  hurried  on  to  his  dowiUfoU '  by  fate 
and  metaphysical  ud,'  and  neyer  appears  in  the 
light  of  a  guilty  person ;  while  his  fhithfhl  elder,  John 
MazweD,  and  hU  kind  friends  at  Semplehaug^  are 
just  and  honourable  representatiyes  of  the  good  old 
Scotch  rural  classes. 

^Reginald  Balton'  is  the  most  extended  of  Mr 
Lockhart*s  fictions,  and  gives  us  more  of  the  *  gene- 
ral form  and  pressure*  of  humankind  and  socle^ 
than  his  two  previous  works.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
England,  and  we  have  a  full  account  of  college  life  in 
Oxford,  where  Reginald,  the  hero,  is  ednc^ed,  and 
where  he  learns  to  imbibe  port,  if  not  prgudice.  The 
dissipation  and  extrayaganoe  of  the  son  almost  ruin 
his  father,  an  English  deigyman ;  and  some  scenes 
of  distress  and  suffering  oonsequent  on  this  miscon- 
duct are  related  with  true  and  manly  feeling.  Regi- 
nald joins  in  the  rows  and  quarrels  of  the  gownsmen 
(which  are  described  at  oonsidenble  lengtl^  and  with 
apparently  complete  knowledge  of  similar  scenes^ 
but  he  has  virtue  enough  left  to  £sll  in  love ;  and 
the  scene  where  he  decSues  his  passion  to  the  fair 
Helen  Hesketh  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautifU  in  the  book.  A  duel,  an  elopement,  the 
subtlety  and  craft  of  lawyers,  and  the  final  soooes- 
sion  of  Reginald  to  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors, 
supply  the  usual  excitement  for  novd  readers ;  but 
much  of  this  machinery  is  clumsily  managed,  and 
the  value  of  the  book  consists  in  its  pictures  of  Eng- 
lish modem  manners,  and  in  its  dear  and  manly 
tone  of  thought  and  style.  The  followiag  is  a  dfr- 
scriptian  of  an  ancient  En^ish  mansion : — 

Thev  halted  to  bait  their  horses  at  a  little  rillase 


on  the  mun  coast  of  the  Palatinate,  and  then  pur- 
sued their  course  leisurely  through  a  ridi  and  level 
country,  until  the  groves  of  (£ypherwast  received 
them  amidst  all  the  breathless  splendour  of  a  noble 
sunset.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  emotions 
with  whidk  ^ung  Reginald  regarded,  for  the  first 
time,  the  ancient  demesne  of  his  race.  The  scene  was 
one  which  a  Strang,  of  years  and  experience  veiy 
superior  to  his,  might  have  been  pardoned  for  con- 
templating witii  some  enthusiasm;  but  to  him  the 
first  i^impse  of  the  venerable  front,  embosomed  amidst 
its 

*  Old  ooDtemparsrj  trass,* 

was  the  more  than  realisation  of  cherished  dreams. 
Involuntarily  he  drew  in  his  rein,  and  the  whole  party 
as  involuntarily  following  the  motion,  they  approached 
thegateway  together  at  uie  slowest  pace. 

Tao  gateway  is  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  village^ 
for  the  hall  oi  Givpherwast  had  been  rnred  long 
before  English  gentlemen  conceived  it  to  be  a  point 
of  dignity  to  have  no  humble  roofr  near  their  own. 
A  beautiful  stream  runs  hard  by,  and  the  hsAilet  is 
almost  within  the  arms  of  the  princely  forest,  whose 
ancient  oaks,  and  beeches,  and  ngantic  pine-trees 
darken  and  ennoble  the  aspect  of  the  whole  surround- 
ing region.  The  peasantxy,  who  watch  the  flocks  and 
herds  in  those  deep  and  gnssy  glades,  the  fishennen, 
who  draw  their  subsistence  maa  the  clear  waten  of 
the  river,  and  the  woodmen,  whose  axes  resound  idl 
day  long  among  the  inexhaustible  thickets,  are  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  simple  place*  Over  their  cot- 
tages the  hall  of  Qiypherwast  has  predominated  for 
many  long  centuries,  a  true  old  northen  manor- 
house,  not  devoid  of  a  certain  magnificence  in  its 
general  *  aspect,  though  making  slender  pretensions 
to  anything  like  elegance  in  its  details.  The  central 
tower,  square,  massy,  rude,  and  almost  destitute  of 
windows,  recalls  the  knightly  and  troubled  period  of 
the  old  Border  wars ;  while  the  overshadowing  roofs, 
carved  balconies,  and  multifarious  chimneys  scattered 
over  the  rest  of  tiie  building,  attest  the  sucoesrive  in- 
fluence of  many  more  or  less  tasteful  geneimtions. 
Excepting  in  the  original  baronial  tower,  the  upper 
parts  of  tibe  house  are  all  formed  of  oak,  but  tlus  with 
such  an  air  of  strength  and  solidity  as  might  well 
shame  many  modem  structures  rused  of  better  mate- 
rials. Nothing  could  be  more  peifoetly  in  hannony 
with  the  iHiole  diaracter  of  the  place  than  ibie 
autumnal  brownness  of  the  stately  trees  around. 
The  same  desoending  rays  were  tinging  with  rich 
lustre  the  outlines  of  their  bare  trunks,  and  the  pro- 
jecting edges  of  the  old-fiuhieoed  bay-windows  whi^ 
tiiey  riieltered ;  and  some  rooks  of  veiy  old  family 
were  cawing  overhead  alaeot  in  the  midst  of  the 
.hospitable  smoke  wieatha.  Within  a  couple  of  yards 
from  the  door  of  the  house  an  eminently  respectable- 
lotting  old  maa»  in  a  powdered  wig  and  very  tick 
livery  of  Une  and  scarlet,  was  sitting  on  a  garden 
chair  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  cool  tankard 
within  his  resch  upon  the  ground. 

The  tale  of  MaUhew  TFW  is  relatod  in  the  fint 
person,  and  the  hero  enperienees  a  great  variety  of 
fortune.  He  is  not  of  the  amlalMe  or  romaatie 
school,  and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  (in  the  man- 
ner of  Godwin)  merely  as  a  mediimi  fbrportraying 
strong  pasrions  and  sitoations  in  Hfb.  The  story  A 
Matthew's  first  love,  and  someoftiie  episodical  nar- 
ratives cf  tiie  work,  are  interestfaig  and  ablr  written. 
There  is  also  much  woridly  shrewdness  and  observa- 
tion evinced  in  the  delineation  of  some  of  the  scenes 
and  characters;  but  en  the  whole,  it  is  the  poorest 
of  Mr  Lockhart's  novels.  The  awkward  improbable 
manner  in  whieh  the  events  are  brovght  abont,  and 
tiie  careleBsness  and  Indeganoeof  the  language  in 
many  nlaoes.  are  remarkable  In  a  writer  of  <*riticBl 
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habits  and  high  attainmenta  as  a  scholar.  Mr 
Lockhart,  we  suspect,  like  Sheridan,  requires  time 
and  patient  revision  to  bring  out  fully  his  concep- 
tions, and  nevertheless  is  often  tempt^  or  impelled 
to  hurry  to  a  close. 

Mr  Lockhart  is  a  natire  of  the  city  of  GUisgow, 
son  of  the  late  Eer.  John  Lockhart,  minister  of  the 
College  Church.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  supe- 
riority in  his  classes,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  two 
students  whom  Glasgow  college  sends  annually  to 
Oxford,  in  virtue  of  an  endowment  named  'SneU's 
Foundation.'  Having  taken  his  degree,  Mr  Lock- 
hart repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  He  entered  at  the  bar,  but 
was  quickly  induced  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to 
literature.  Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
Mr  Lockhart  was  a  regular  contributor  to  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  and  imparted  to  that  work  a 
large  portion  of  the  spirit,  originality,  and  deter- 
mined political  character  which  it  has  long  main- 
tained. In  1820  he  was  married  to  Sophia,  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  lady  who  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  conversational  talent,  the  unaf- 
fected good  humour,  and  liveliness  of  her  father. 
Mrs  Lockhart  died  on  the  1 7th  of  May  1837,  in  Lon- 
don, whither  Mr  Lockhart  had  gone  in  1825  to  re- 
side as  successor  to  Mr  Giflbrd  in  the  editorship  of 
the  Quarterly  Review. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

Professor  Wilson  carried  the  peculiar  features 
and  characteristics  of  his  poetry  into  his  prose  com- 
positions. The  same  amiable  gentleness,  tenderness, 
love  of  nature,  pictures  of  solitary  life,  humble  affec- 
tions, and  pious  hopes,  expressed  in  an  elaborate  but 
rich  structure  of  language,  which  flxed  upon  the 
author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms  the  title  of  a  Lake  Poet, 
may  be  seen  in  all  his  tales.  The  first  of  these  ap- 
peared in  1822,  under  the  name  of  Lightg  and  Shadows 
of  Scottish  Life;  a  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the 
tate  Arthur  Austin.  This  volume  consists  of  twenty- 
four  short  tales,  three  of  which  (The  Elder's  Fune- 
ral, The  Snow-Storm,  and  The  Forgers)  had  pre- 
viously been  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Most  of  them  are  tender  and  pathetic,  and  rdate  to 
Scottish  rural  and  pastoral  life.  The  innocence, 
simplicitT,  and  strict  piety  of  ancient  manners  are 
described  as  still  lingering  in  our  vales;  but,  with  a 
fine  spirit  of  homely  truth  and  antique  Scriptural 
phraseology,  the  author's  scenes  and  characters  are 
too  Arcadian  to  be  real.  His  second  work.  The 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  (one  volume,  1823),  is 
more  regular  in  construction  and  varied  in  incident. 
The  heroine  is  a  maiden  in  humble  life,  whose  father 
imbibes  the  opinions  of  Paine,  and  is  imprisoned 
on  a  charge  of  sedition,  but  afterwards  released.  He 
becomes  irreligious  and  profane  as  well  as  dis- 
affected, and  elopes  with  the  mistress  of  a  brother 
reformer.  The  gnidual  ruin  and  deepening  dis- 
tress of  this  man's  innocent  family  are  related  with 
much  pathos.  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter,  endea- 
vours to  maintain  the  famUy  by  keeping  a  school; 
one  of  her  brothers  goes  to  sea,  and  Margaret 
forms  an  attachment  to  a  sailor,  the  shipmate  of  her 
brother,  who  is  afterwards  drowned  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  boat  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Sorrows  and 
disasters  continually  accumulate  on  the  amiable 
heroine.  Her  fortitude  is  put  to  a  series  of  severe 
trials,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
mournful  interest  of  the  story,  we  feel  that  the 
author  has  drawn  too  largely  on  the  sympathies  of 
his  r^ers,  and  represented  the  path  of  virtuous 
duty  in  far  too  melancholy  and  oppressive  a  light 


The  successive  bereavements  and  afflictions  of  Mar- 
garet Lyndsay  are  little  relieved  by  episode  or 
dialogue:  they  proceed  in  unvaried  measure,  with 
no  bright  allurements  of  imagination  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  scenes  of  suffering  that  are  so  forcibly  de- 
picted.   In  many  parts  of  the  tale  we  are  reminded 
of  the  affecting  pictures  of  Crabbe — so  true  to 
human  nature,  so  heart-rending  in  their  reality  and  \ 
their  grief.    Of  this  kind  is  the  description  of  the  ' 
removal  of  the  Lyndsays  from  their  rural  dwelling  ' 
to  one  of  the  close  lanes  of  the  city,  which  is  as  ' 
natural   and  as  truly  pathetic   as  any  scene  in 
modem  fiction : — 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  came  at  laat — 
a  dim,  dull,  dreary,  and  obicure  day,  fit  for  parting 
everlastingly  from  a  place  or  perMn  tenderly  beloved. 
There  was  no  sun,  no  wind,  no  sound,  in  the  misty 
and  unechoing  air.  A  deadness  lay  over  the  wet 
earth,  and  there  was  no  visible  heaven.  Their  goods 
and  chattels  were  few;  but  many  little  delays  oc- 
cuired,  some  accidental,  and  mors  in  the  unwilling- 
ness of  their  hearts  to  take  a  final  farewelL  A  neigh- 
bour had  lent  his  cart  for  the  flitting,  and  it  was  now 
standing  loaded  at  the  door  ready  to  move  away.  The 
fire,  which  had  been  kindled  in  the  morning  with  a  few 
borrowed  peats,  was  now  out,  the  shutters  dosed,  the 
door  was  locked,  and  the  key  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
person  sent  to  receive  it.  And  now  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said  or  done,  and  the  impatient  horse 
started  briskly  away  from  Braehead.  The  blind  girl 
and  poor  Marion  were  sitting  in  the  cart— Margaret 
and  her  mother  were  on  foot.  Esther  had  two  or 
three  small  flower-pots  in  her  lap,  for  in  her  blindness 
she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance  and  the  felt  forms  and 
imagined  beauty  of  flowers ;  and  the  innocent  carried 
away  her  tame  pigeon  in  her  bosom.  Just  as  lilar- 
garet  lingered  on  the  threshold,  the  Robin  Redbreast,  I 
that  haa  been  their  boarder  for  several  winters,  • 
hopped  upon  the  stone  seat  at  the  side  of  the  door, 
and  turned  up  its  merry  eyes  to  her  face.  *  There,' 
said  she,  'is  your  last  crumb  from  us,  sweet  Roby, 
but  there  is  a  God  who  takes  care  o'  us  a'.'  The 
widow  had  by  this  time  shut  down  the  lid  of  her 
memory,  and  left  all  the  hoard  of  her  thoughts  and 
feelings,  joyful  or  despairing,  buried  in  darknea. 
The  assembled  group  of  neighbours,  mostly  mothers, 
with  their  children  in  their  arms,  had  given  the '  Ood 
bless  you,  Alice,  God  bless  you,  Margaret,  and  the 
lave,'  and  began  to  disperse ;  each  turning  to  her  own 
cares  and  anxieties,  in  which,  before  night,  the  Lynd- 
says would  either  be  forgotten,  or  thought  on  with 
that  unpainful  igrmpathy  which  is  all  the  poor  can 
afford  or  expect,  but  which,  as  in  this  case,  often 
yields  the  fairest  fruits  of  charitv  and  love. 

A  cold  sleety  rain  accompanied  the  cart  and  the 
foot  travellers  all  the  way  to  the  citjr.  9iort  as  the 
distance  was,  they  met  with  several  other  flittings, 
some  seemingly  cheerful,  and  from  good  to  better — 
others  with  wo-begone  faces,  going  like  themselves 
down  the  path  of  poverty  on  a  journey  from  which 
they  were  to  rest  at  night  in  a  bare  and  hungry 
house.        ♦  • 

The  cart  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  too  nanx>w 
to  admit  the  wheels,  and  also  too  steep  for  a  laden 
horse.  Two  or  three  of  their  new  neighbours— per- 
sons in  the  veiy  humblest  condition,  coanelv  and 
negligently  dressed,  but  seemingly  kind  and  decent 
people — came  out  from  their  houses  at  the  stopping  «f 
the  cart-wheels,  and  one  of  them  said,  *  Ay,  ay,  here's 
the  flitting,  I'se  warrant,  frae  Braehead.  Is  that  you, 
Mrs  Lyndsay !  Hech,  sers,  but  you*ve  gotten  a  nasty 
cauld  wet  day  for  coming  into  Auld  Reekie,  as  you 
kintra  folks  ca'  Embro.  Hae  ye  had  ony  tidings,  say 
ye,  o'  your  gudeman  since  he  gaed  aff  wi*  that  lim* 
merl    Dool  he  wi' her  and  a' sic  like.'    Alice  ivplied 
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kiodlj  to  such  questioning,  for  she  knew  it  was  not 
meant  unkindly.  The  cturt  was  soon  unladen,  and 
the  furniture  put  into  the  empty  room.  A  cheerful 
fire  was  hlazing,  and  the  animated  and  interested 
faces  of  the  honest  folks  who  crowded  into  it,  on  a 
slight  acquaintance,  unceremoniously  and  curiously, 
i  but  without  rudeness,  gare  a  cheerful  welcome  to  the 
new  dwelling.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  beds  were 
laid  down — ihe  room  decently  arranged — one  and  all 
of  the  neighbours  said,  'Oude  ni^ht,*  and  the  door  was 
closed  upon  the  Lyndsays  in  their  new  dwelling. 

They  blessed  and  ate  their  bread  in  peace.  The 
Bible  was  then  opened,  and  Margaret  read  a  chapter. 
There  was  frequent  and  loud  noise  in  the  lane  of  pass- 
ing merriment  or  an£er,  but  this  little  congregation 
wordiipped  God  in  a  hymn,  Esther's  sweet  Toice  lead- 
ing the  sacred  melody,  and  they  knelt  together  in 
prayer.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  by  one  whose 
works  are  not  unknown  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor — 


TIrad  Nstnra's  swest  resUver,  balmy  ilesp ! 
Be,  like  the  world,  his  ready  yisit  pays 
Where  fortune  emfles;  the  wretched  he  fOTMkes ; 
8wift  on  his  downy  piniQils  Hies  froan  wo. 
And  lights  on  Uds  imiiiiHifd  with  a  tear. 

Not  BO  did  sleep  this  night  forsake  the  wretched. 
He  came  like  moonlight  into  the  house  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  his 
wings,  their  souls  lay  in  oblirion  of  all  trouble,  or 
per£iips  solaced  eyen  with  delightful  dreams. 

In  1824  Mr  Wilson  published  another  but  in- 
ferior story,  TTte  Foresters.     It  certainly  is  a  singu- 
lar and   interesting  feature  in  the  genius  of  an 
author  known  as  an  actiye  man  of  the  world,  who 
,  has  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  higher  social  circles 
of  his  natiye  country  and  in  England,  and  whose 
I  scholastic  and  political  tastes  would  seem  to  point 
i'  to  a  different  result,  that,  instead  of  portraying 
'  the  manners  with  which  he  is  familiar — ^instead  of 
indulging  in  witty  dialogue  or  humorous  illustra- 
i    tion,  he  should  haye  selected  homely  Scottish  sub- 
jects for  his  works  of  fiction,  and  appeared  neyer  so 
happy  or  so  enthusiastic  as  when  expatiating  on  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  his  humble  countrymen  in  the 
!  sequestered  and  unambitious  walks  of  life. 

Yarious  other  noyels  issued  about  this  time  from 
the  Edinburgh  press.  Mrs  Johnstons  published 
anonymously  Cian  Albyn  (1815),  a  tale  written 
before  the  appearance  of  Wayerley,  and  approach- 
ing that  work  in  the  romantic  glow  which  it  casts 
oyer  Highland  character  and  scenery.  Mrs  Grant 
of  Laggan  (a  highly  competent  authority)  has  borne 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  Highland  descrip- 
tions in  *Clan  Albyn.'  A  second  noyel,  Elizabeth 
de  Bruce,  was  published  by  Mrs  Johnstone  in  1827, 
containing  happy  sketches  of  familiar  Scottish  life. 
This  lady  is  also  authoress  of  some  interesting  tales 
for  children,  Tke  Divernons  of  Hotlycot,  The  Nights 
of  the  Rmmd  TaJbie,  &c.  and  is  also  an  extensiye  con- 
tributor to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  Her 
style  is  ea^  and  elegant,  and  her  writings  are  marked 
by  good  sense  and  a  richly  cultiyated  mind. 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Laudeb,  Bart,  has  written 
two  noyels  connected  with  Scottish  life  and  history, 
Loehofulhu,  1825,  and  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch^  1827. 
In  mso  Sir  Thomas  wrote  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Great  Floods  in  Morayshire,  which  happened  in 
the  autumn  of  1829.  He  was  then  a  resident  among 
the  romantic  scenes  of  this  unexampled  inundation, 
and  has  described  its  effects  with  great  picturesque- 
ness  and  beauty,  and  with  many  homely  and  pathetic 
episodes  relatiye  to  the  suffering  people.  Sir  Thomas 
has  also  published  a  series  otHighlamd  Bambles,  much 
inferior  to  his  early  noyels,  though  abounding,  like 
them,  in  striking  descriptions  oif  natural  scenery. 


He  lias  edited  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  and  Sir 
IJyedale  Price's  Essays  on  the  Picturesque,  adding 
much  new  matter  to  each ;  and  he  was  commissioned 
to  write  a  memorial  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria's 
yisit  to  Scotland  in  1842.  A  complete  knowledge 
of  his  natiye  country,  its  scenery,  people,  history, 
and  antiquities — a  talent  for  picturesque  delineation 
— and  a  taste  for  architecture,  landscape-gardening, 
and  its  attendant  rural  and  elegant  pursuits,  distin- 
guish this  author. 

The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton,  1827, 
was  bailed  as  one  of  the  most  rigorous  and  interest- 
ing fictions  of  the  day.  It  contained  sketches  of 
coUege  life,  military  campaigns,  and  other  bustling 
scenes  and  adyentures  strongly  impressed  with  tru£ 
and  reality.  Some  of  the  foreign  scenes  in  this  work 
are  yery  riyidly  drawn.  It  was  the  production  of 
the  late  Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq.,  who  yisited  Ame- 
rica, and  wrote  a  liyely  ingenious  work  on  the 
new  world,  entitled  Men  and  Manners  in  America, 
1833.  Mr  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  many  trayeUers 
who  disliked  the  peculiar  customs,  the  democratic 
goyemment,  and  social  habits  of  the  Americans ;  and 
he  spoke  his  mind  freely,  but  apparently  in  a  spirit 
of  truth  and  candour. 

In  1828  a  good  imitation  of  the  style  of  Gait  was 
published  by  Mr  Moir  of  Musselburgh,  under  the 
title  of  The  Life  ofMansie  Waugh,  Tailor  in  Dalheith. 
Parts  of  this  amusing  autobiography  had  preyiously 
appeared  in  BlackwcMd's  Magazine,  and  it  was  much 
relished  for  its  quaint  simplicity,  shrewdness,  and 
exhibition  of  genuine  Scottish  character. 

Among  the  other  writers  of  fiction  who  at  this 
time  published  anonymously  in  Edinburgh  was  an 
English  diyine,  Dr  James  Hook  (1771-1828),  the 
only  brother  of  Theodore  Hook,  and  who  was  dean 
of  Worcester  and  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  To 
indulge  his  native  wit  and  humour,  and  perhaps  to 
spread  those  loyal  Tory  principles  which,  like  his 
brother,  he  carried  to  their  utmost  extent,  Dr  Hook 
wrote  two  noyels.  Pen  Owen,  1822,  and  Percy  Mai' 
lory,  1823.  They  are  clever  irregular  works,  touch- 
ing on  modem  events  and  living  characters,  and  dis- 
cussing various  political  questions  which  then  engaged 
attention.  *  Pen  Owen'  is  the  superior  novel,  and 
contains  some  good  humour  and  satire  on  Welsh 
genealogy  and  antiquities.  Dr  Hook  wrote  several 
political  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  charges. 

Andrew  Picken  was  bom  at  Paisley  in  the  year 
1 788.  He  was  the  son  of  a  manufacturer,  and  brought 
up  to  a  mercantile  life.  He  was  engaged  in  business 
for  some  time  in  the  West  Indies,  idlerwards  in  a 
bank  in  Irdand,  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Liverpool.  At 
the  latter  place  he  established  himself  as  a  book- 
seller, but  was  unsuccessful,  chiefly  through  some 
speculations  entered  into  at  that  feverish  period, 
which  reached  its  ultimatum  in  the  panic  of  1826. 
Mr  Picken  then  went  to  London  to  pursue  literature 
as  a  profession.  While  resident  in  Glasgow,  he 
published  his  first  work.  Tales  and  Shetehes  of  the 
West  of  Scotland,  which  gaye  offence  by  some  satiri- 
cal portraits,  but  was  generally  esteemed  for  its  local 
fidelity  and  natural  painting.  His  novel  of  The 
Sectarian  ;  or  the  Church  and  3ie  Meeting-House,  three 
volumes,  1829,  displayed  more  rigorous  and  concen- 
trated powers;  but  Uie  subject  was  unhappy,  and 
the  pictures  which  the  author  drew  of  the  dissenters, 
representing  them  as  selfish,  hypocritical,  and  sor- 
did, irritat^  a  great  body  of  the  public.  Next  year 
Mr  Picken  made  a  more  successful  appearance.  The 
Dominies  Legacy,  three  yolnmes,  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  novel  readers,  and  a  second  edition  was 
called  for  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  work  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  Scottish  stories  (like  Mr  Garle- 
ton*8  Irish  Tales),  some  humorous  and  some  pathe- 
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tic.  Miniater  Tarn  and  Mary  OgiWy  approach  near 
to  the  happiest  efforts  of  Gait  The  chiuucters  and 
incidents  are  alike  natural  and  striking.  The  same 
year  our  author  conciliated  the  evangelical  dissenters 
by  an  interesting  religious  compilation — TVavelt  and 
Researches  of  Eminent  Englidi  Missionaries;  includ- 
ing a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  and  Present 
State  of  the  Principal  Protestant  Missions  of  late  Years, 
In  1831  Mr  Picken  issued  The  Club- Book,  a  collec- 
tion of  original  tales  by  different  authors.  MJr  James, 
Tyrone  Power,  Gait,  Mr  Moir,  James  Hogg,  Mr 
Jerdan,  and  AJUan  Cunningham,  contributed  each  a 
story,  and  the  editor  himself  added  two — The  Deer 
BtaUceri,  and  the  Three  Kearneys.  His  next  work 
was  Traditionary  Stories  of  Old  Families^  the  first 
part  of  a  series  which  was  to  embrace  the  legendary 
history  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Such  a 
work  might  be  rendered  highly  interesting  and  po- 
pular, for  almost  every  old  family  has  some  tradi- 
tionary lore — some  tale  of  love,  or  war,  or  supersti- 
tion— that  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. Mr  Picken  now  applied  himself  to  another 
Scottish  novel,  The  Black  natch  (the  original  name 
of  the  gallant  42d  regiment) ;  and  he  had  just  com- 
pleted this  work  when  he  was  struck  with  an  at- 
tack of  apoplexy,  which  in  a  fortnight  proved  fiitaL 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  November  1833.  Mr  Picken, 
according  to  one  of  his  friends,  'was  the  dominie  of 
his  own  tales— simple,  affectionate,  retiring ;  dwell- 
ing apart  from  the  world,  and  blending  in  aU  his 
views  of  it  the  gentle  and  tender  feelings  reflected 
from  his  own  mind.' 

MISS  FERRIEB. 

This  lady  is  authoress  of  Marriage,  published  in 
1818,  The  Inheritance,  1824,  and  Destiny,  or  the 
Chirf's  Daughter,  1831 — all  novels  in  three  volumes 
each.  We  learn  from  Mr  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 
that  Miss  Ferrier  is  daughter  of  James  Ferrier,  Esq., 
'  one  of  Sir  Walter's  brethren  of  the  clerk's  table ;' 
and  the  great  novelist,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Tales 
of  My  I^dlord,  alluded  to  his  *  sister  shadow,'  the 
author  of  *  the  very  lively  work  entitled  Marriage,' 
as  one  of  the  labourers  capable  of  gathering  in  the 
large  harvest  of  Scottish  character  and  fiction.*  In 
his  private  diary  he  has  also  mentioned  Miss  Ferrier 
as  'a  gifted  personage,  having,  besides  her  great 
talents,  conversation  the  least  exigeante  of  any  au- 

*  Th  deecrlbing  the  tneluicholy  dtuatf  on  of  8!r  Walter  the 
year  before  his  death,  Mr  Lockhart  introdnceB  Mte  Ferrier  In 
a  Tery  amiable  light.  *  To  aadot  them  (the  family  of  fioott)  in 
amnidng  him  in  the  boon  which  he  spent  out  of  hia  atndy,  and 
especially  that  he  might  be  tempted  to  make  thoee  houn  more 
fk^nent,  fafs  dMighters  had  invited  hia  fkiend  the  aathol«iB  of 
"  Marriage"  to  come  out  to  Abbotaford ;  and  her  coming  waa 
serviceable :  for  she  knew  and  loYcd  htm  well,  and  she  had 
seen  enough  of  aiBiction  akin  to  hia  to  be  wdl  aldltod  in  deal- 
ing with  it.  She  could  not  be  an  hour  in  his  oompany  without 
obaarving  what  flUed  hia  children  witti  more  sormw  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  case.  He  would  begin  a  stoiy  as  gaily  as  erer, 
and  go  on,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  In  his  speech,  to  t^  it  with 
highly  {doturesque  efliect,  but  before  he  reached  the  point,  it 
would  seem  as  it  some  internal  spring  had  given  way;  he 
paused,  and  gazed  round  him  with  tho  blank  anxi^  of  look 
that  a  blind  man  has  when  he  has  dropped  his  staff.  Vnthlnk- 
tng  friends  sometimes  pained  him  sadly  by  giving  him  the 
catch-word  abruptly.  I  noticed  ^e  ddicaoy  of  Miaa  Ferrfff 
on  such  ooca^ona.  Her  right  waa  bad,  and  she  took  care  not 
to  use  her  gtaases  when  be  was  qMakhig ;  and  she  affected  to 
be  also  trouUed  with  deafness,  and  would  say,  **  Well,  I  am 
getting  as  dull  as  a  post ;  I  have  not  heard  a  word  since  yon 
said  so  and  so,"  being  sure  to  mention  a  dronmatanoe  behind 
that  at  which  he  had  really  halted.  He  then  took  up  the  thread 
with  his  habitual  smile  of  courtesy,  as  if  forgetting  his  oaae 
entirely  in  the  consideration  of  the  lady's  infirmity.* 


thor,  female  at  least,  whom  he  had  ever  seen  among 
the  long  list  he  had  encountered  with ;  simple,  fiiU 
of  humour,  and  exceedingly  ready  at  repartee ;  and 
all  this  without  the  least  aifectatioa  of  the  falnc 
stocking.*    This  is  high  praise ;  but  the  reader*  of 
Miss  Fender's  novels  will  at  once  recogniae  it  as 
characteristic,  and  exactly  what  they  would  have 
anticipated.    This  lady  is  a  Scottish  Miss  Edge- 
worth— of  a  lively,  practical,  penetrating  caal  of 
mind;  skilAil  in  depicting  character  and  leixiiig 
upon  national  peculiarities ;  caustic  in  her  wit  aad 
humour,  with  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicroiis ;  and 
desirous  of  inculcating  sound  morality  and  attentina 
to  the  courtesies  and  charities  of  life.    In  aome  paa- 
sages,  indeed,  she  evinces  a  deep  rdigioua  feeliiig, 
approaching  to  the  evangelical  views  of  Hannah 
More ;  but  the  general  strain  of  her  writing  rdatei 
to  the  foibleft  and  oddities  of  mankind,  and  no  ooe 
has  ^awn  them  with  greater  breadth  of  oomSc  hu- 
mour or  efiect    Her  scenes  often  resemble  the  atyle 
of  our  best  old  comedies,  and  she  may  boaat,  like 
Foote,  of  adding  many  new  and  original  chancten 
to  the  stock  of  our  comic  literature.    Her  first  work 
is  a  complete  gallery  of  this  kind.    The  plot  is  Tety 
Inartificial ;  but  after  the  first  twenty  pages,  wh^ 
Douglas  conducti  his  pampered  and  selfish  Lady 
Juli^a  to  Glenfem  cas^  the  interest  never  fiMgM, 
The  three  maiden  aunts  at  Glenfem— Miss  Jtxiky^ 
who  was  all  over  sense,  the  universal  manager  and 
delected,  Biiss  Grizzy,  the  letter-writer,  and  IGas 
Nicky,   who  was  not   wanting  for  sense   either, 
are  an  inimitable  family  groupu    Mra  Violet  Mae- 
shake,  tiie  last  remaining  bimnch  of  the  n<^de  raee 
of  Gimachgowl,  is  a  representatiTe  of  the  <dd  hard- 
featured,  close -handed,  proud,  yet  kind-hearted 
Scottish  matron,  vigotrms  and  sarcastic  at  Ifae  age 
of  ninety,  and  despising  afl  modem  mannas  and 
innovations.     Then  there  is  the  sentimental  Mn 
Chiflkw,  who  had  weak  nerves  and  headadiee;  was 
above  managing  her  house,  read  novids,  dyed  rib- 
bons, and  altered  her  gowns  aooonling  to  every  pai- 
tem  she  could  see  or  hear  of.    lliere  is  a  ahade  of 
caricatore  in  some  of  these  female  pmUnitB,  not- 
withstanding the  explanation  of  the  aatfaowssa  tint 
they  lived  at  a  time  when  Scotland  waa  very  <Ufl^ 
rent  from  what  it  is  now — ^when  female  edncatkai 
was  little  attended  to  even  in  families  of  the  lugbest 
rank;  and  consequently  the  ladies  of  those  days 
possessed  a  raciness  in  their  manners  and  ideas  tliat 
we  should  vainly  seek  for  in  this  age  of  cultivation 
and  refinement.  It  is  not  only,  however,  in  satiruaag 
the  foibles  of  her  own  sex  that  Miss  Ferrier  displays 
such  wiginal  talent  and  humour.     Br  Bedgfll*  a 
medicsl  hanger-on  and  diner-out,  is  a  goormand  of 
the  first  dass,  who  looks  upon  bad  dinners  to  be  the 
source  of  much  of  the  miseiy  we  hear  of  in  the 
married  life,  and  who  compares  a  woman*K  rqmt^ 
tion  to  a  beefsteak — ^  if  once  breathed  upon,  *lis  good 
fornothing.'  Many  sly  satirical  touches  occur  throog^- 
out  the  work.  In  one  of  Miss  Grizzy*s  letters  we  hear 
of  a  Msjor  MacTavish  of  the  militia,  who^  indepen- 
dent of  his  rank,  which  Grizzy  tiiought  waa  v«ry 
high,  distinguished  himseU;  and  showed  the  greatest 
bravery  once  when  there  was  a  very  serious  riot 
about  the  raising  the  potatoes  a  penny  a  peck,  when 
tiiere  was  no  occasion  for  it,  in  the  town  of  Dunoon. 
We  are  told  also  that  country  visits  should  aeldon 
exceed  three  days — the  rest  dsy,  the  dressed  day,  and 
the  pressed  day.    There  is  a  great  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  manner  in.  which 
the  three  aunts  got  over  their  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  their  father,  the  old  laird.    *They  nghed  and 
mourned  for  a  time,  but  soon  found  oocupation  con- 
genial to  their  nature  in  the  little  department  of 
life :  dressing  crape ;  reviving  black  silk ;  oonveiting 
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narrow  hetns  into  broad  hems ;  and,  in  short,  who 

w  busy,  BO  important,  as  the  ladies  of  Glenfern  ?' 
,  The  most  striking  pictore  in  the  book  is  that  of 

the  Mrs  Violet  MacShake,  who  is  introdaced  as  lir- 
I  ing  in  a  lofty  lodging  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
'  where  she  is  risited  bj  her  grand-nephew  Mr  Doug- 
I  las,  and  his  niece  Marjr.    In  person  she  is  tall  and 

liArd-faToured,  and  dressed  in  an  antiquated  stjle : — 

As  soon  as  she  recognised  Mr  Douglas,  she  waloom- 
'  ed  him  with  much  cordiality,  shook  him  long  and 
I  heartilT  by  the  hand|  patted  him  on  the  back,  looked 
into  hu  uuce  with  much  seeming  satisfaction ;  and, 
in  short,  gare  all  the  demonstrations  of  gladness 
usual  with  gentlewomen  of  a  certain  age.  Her 
pleasure^  hoWerer,  appeared  to  be  rather  an  im- 
prcmptu  than  a  habitual  feeling;  for,  as  the  sur- 
prise  wore  off,  her  Tisage  resumed  its  harsh  and  sar- 
castic expression,  and  she  seemed  eager  to  effi^e  any 
agreeable  impression  her  reception  might  hare  ex- 
cited. 

'  And  wha  thought  0*  seeln'  to  enoo  1'  said  she  in  a 
quick  gabbling  Totoe ;  '  what  s  brought  you  to  the 
toon  1  Are  you  coMe  to  spend  your  honest  mither's  sil- 
ler ere  he's  weel  eattld  in  his  grate,  puir  man !' 

Mr  Douglas  etplained  ilftt  11  Was  upon  account  of 
his  niece's  health. 

' Health  1'  repeated  she  with  a  sardonic  smile,  'it 
wad  mak  an  ool  latigh  to  hear  the  wark  that's  made 
aboot  young  fowk*s  health  nOo4kday8.  I  wonder 
what  ye're  a'  made  oV  grasping  Mary's  arm  in  her 
great  bony  hand — 'a  wheen  pu|r  feckless  windle- 
ritraes — ye  tnaun  «wa  to  Ingland  for  your  healths. 
^)et  ye  upt  t  Wonder  what  cam  o^  the  lasses  i'  my 
time  that  btttel  to  bide  at  hame  f  And  whilk  o'  ye, 
I  sude  lik«  to  ken,  11  e'er  leire  to  see  nihety-sax,  like 
roe.    Health  1  hii^hel' 

Manr,  glad  of  a  pretence  to  indulge  thi  mirth  the 
old  lady's  manner  and  appearance  had  eteited,  joined 
most  heartily  in  the  laugh. 

*  Tak  aff  yere  bannet,  bairn,  an'  let  me  see  your 
face ;  wha  oan  tell  what  like  ye  are  wi'  that  snule  o' 
a  thing  on  your  head  V  Then  siter  taking  an  accurate 
surrey  of  her  face,  she  pushed  aside  her  pelisse — 
'  Weel,  its  ae  mercy  I  see  ye  hae  neither  the  red 
heed  nor  the  muckle  cults  o'  the  Douglases.  I  kenna 
whuther  your  &ither  has  them  or  no.  I  ne'er  set  een 
on  him :  neither  him  nor  his  braw  leddy  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  speer  after  me  \  but  I  was  at  nae 
loss,  by  a^  accounts.' 

*  You  haye  not  asked  after  any  of  your  Glenfern 
friends,'  said  Mr  DeuglaS|  hoping  to  touch  a  moK 
sympathetic  chord. 

'  Time  eneu^i — ^wull  ye  let  me  draw  my  breath, 
man — fowk  canna  say  awthing  at  ance.  An'  ye  bute 
to  hae  an  Inglish  wife  tu,  a  Scotch  lass  wadna  ser^ 
yew  An'  yere  wean,  I'se  wairan'  its  ane  o'  the  warid's 
wonders — ^it's  been  unca  lang  o'  comin' — he,  he  I' 

'  He  haa  b^gun  lifb  under  yery  melancholy  auspices, 
poor  fellow  I'  said  Mr  DouglaS|  in  allusion  to  his 
father's  death. 

*  An'  wha's  faut  was  that!  I  ne'er  heard  tell  o'  the 
like  o't,  to  hae  the  bairn  kiisened  an'  its  grandfaither 
deein'!  But  fowk  are  naither  bom,  nor  kirsened, 
nor  do  they  wad  or  dee  as  they  used  to  du — awthing's 
changed.' 

'  You  must,  indeed,  haye  witnessed  many  changes!' 
obienred  Mr  Douglas,  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  utter 
anything  of  a  conoliatoiy  nature. 

*  Changes  ! — weel  a  wat  I  sometimes  wunder  if  it's 
the  same  warld,  an'  if  it's  my  ain  heed  that's  upon 
rnj  shoothers.' 

*  But  yrith  these  changes  you  must  also  haye  seen 
many  improyements  1'  said  Maiy  in  a  tone  of  diffi- 
denoSa 

*  BeboTsd. 


'  ImnruyementsI*  turning  sharply  round  upon  her; 
'  what  ken  ye  about  impruvements,  bairn  f  A  bonny 
impruyement,  or  ens  no,  to  see  tyleyors  and  sclaters 
leayin'  whar  I  mind  jewks  and  yerls.  An'  that  great 
glowerin'  New  Toon  there,'  pointing  out  of  her  win- 
dows, '  whar  I  used  to  sit  an'  luck  oot  at  bonny  ereen 
parks,  an'  see  the  coos  milket.  and  the  bits  o'  baimies 
rowin'  an'  tumlin',  an'  the  lasses  tnunpin'  i'  their 
tubs — ^what  see  I  noo  but  stane  an'  lime,  an'  stoor 
an'  dirt,  an'  idle  cheels  an'  dinkit  oot  madams  pran- 
cin.'    Impruyements  indeed  1' 

Mary  found  she  was  %ot  likely  to  adyance  her 
uncle's  fortune  by  the  judiciousness  of  her  remarks, 
therefore  prudently  resolyed  to  hazard  no  more.  Mr 
Douglas,  who  was  more  au  fail  to  the  prejudices  of 
old  age,  and  who  was  always  amused  with  her  bitter 
remans,  when  they  did  not  touch  himself,  encouraged 
her  to  continue  the  oonyersation  by  some  obseryation 
on  the  preyailing  manners. 

'Mamerst'  repeated  she  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh;  'what  ca'ye  mainers  noo,  for  I  dinna  ken! 
ilk  ane  gangs  bang  intill  their  neebor's  hoos,  an' 
bang  oot  o't,  as  it  war  a  chynge-hoos ;  an'  as  for  the 
maister  o't,  he's  no  o'  sae  muckle  yaalu  as  the  flunky 
ahint  his  chyrs.  I'  my  grandfaither's  time,  as  I  hae 
heard  him  tell,  ilka  malster  o'  a  family  had  his  ain 
sate  in  his  ain  hoos ;  ay  I  an'  sat  wi'  his  hat  on  his 
heed  afore  the  best  o'  the  land,  an'  had  his  ain  dish, 
an'  was  ay  helpit  first,  an  keepit  up  his  owthority  as 
a  man  suae  du.  Paurents  war  paurents  than — ^bairns 
dardna  set  up  their  gabs  afore  them  than  as  they  du 
noo.  They  neW  presumed  to  say  their  heeds  war 
their  ain  i'  thae  days — wife  an'  seryants,  reteeners 
an'  childer,  a'  trummelt  i'  the  presence  o*  their 
heed.' 

Here  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  caused  a  pause  in  the 
old  lady's  harangue.        *        * 

Mr  Douglas  ayailed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
rise  and  take  leaye. 

'  Oo,  what's  takin'  ye  awa,  Archie,  in  sic  a  hurry  f 
Sit  doon  there,'  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  *  an' 
rest  ye,  an'  tak  a  glass  o'  wine  an  a  bit  breed  ;  or 
maybe,'  turning  to  Maiy,  'ye  wad  rather  hae  a  drap 
broth  to  warm  ye  t  What  gars  ye  look  sae  blae,  bairn  \ 
I'm  sure  it's  no  cauld ;  but  ye're  just  like  the  laye  :  ye 
gang  a'  riciltin'  about  the  streets  half  naked,  an' 
than  ye  maun  sit  an'  birsle  yoursels  afore  the  firs  at 
hame.' 

She  had  now  shuffled  along  to  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  and  opening  a  press,  took  out  wine  and  a 
plateful  of  yarious-shaped  articles  of  bread,  which  she 
handed  to  Mary. 

'Hae,  bairn — tak  a  cookie— tak  it  up — ^what  are 
you  feared  for!  it'll  no  bite  ye.  Here's  t'ye,  Olenfem, 
an'  your  wife  an'  your  wean  ;  puir  tead,  it's  no  had  a 
yery  chancy  ootset,  weel  a  wat/ 

The  wine  being  drank,  and  the  cookies  discussed, 
Mr  Douglas  made  another  attempt  to  withdraw,  but 
in  yain. 

^*  Canna  ye  sit  still  a  wee,  man,  an'  let  me  ipcer 
after  my  anld  freens  at  Olenfem  t  Hoo's  Qrizsy, 
an'  Jacky,  an'  Nicky !— aye  workin'  awa  at  the  peels 
an'  the  drogs — he,  he !  I  ne'er  swallowed  a  peel  nor 
gied  a  doit  for  drogs  a'  my  days,  an'  see  an  ony  o' 
them  11  rin  a  race  wi'  me  whan  they're  naur  fiye 
score.' 

Mr  Douglas  here  pidd  some  compliments  upon  her 
appearance,  which  were  pretty  graciously  receiyed; 
and  added  that  he  was  the  better  of  a  letter  fW>m  his 
aunt  Orizzy,  which  he  would  send  along  with  a  roe- 
buck and  brace  of  moor-game. 

'  Gin  your  roebuck's  nae  better  than  your  last, 
atweel  it's  no  worth  the  sendin';  poor  dry  fissinless 
dirt,  no  worth  the  chewin' ;  weel  a  wat  I  begrudged 
my  teeth  on't.  Your  muirfowl  war  nae  that  ill,  but 
they're  no  worth  the  cairyin' ;  they're  doug  cheap  i' 
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the  market  eooo,  go  it's  noe  gre&t  compli  incut.  Oio 
je  bul  bn)ugbt  me  a  leg  0^  gude  mutton,  or  a  cauler 
sawmont,  there  nould  h&e  been  eome  leaie  in't ;  but 
'  !  sue  o'  the  fowk  that'll  ne'er  bany  joureell  wi' 
'  preneotfl  ;  it'a  but  the  pickle  powther  thej  coat 

raion   than   o'   my   stomick    ohaii   ye'ie   at  the 
■hootm'  o'  them,  puir  beaaM.' 

Mr  Douglas  had  borne  the  Tarioiu  indignitiei 
leTelled  againit  himself  and  hia  familj  with  a  phi- 
'oiopbj  that  had  no  paiallel  in  hi:  life  beTore,  but  to 
.bin  attack  upon  hia  Earns  he  wu  not  proof.  Hia 
Miour  mm,  hm  eyet  flatbed  fire,  and  aomethiog  re- 
sembling an  oath  burst  from  his  lipi  aa  he  atrode 
idignantly  towarda  the  door. 

III.  r,;.„A     >.^,:„..r    so.    iy^ 


ilepped  befon 
laugh  aa    ' 

strums  an 


nimble  for  him.    She 
and,  breaking  into  a  diacordant 

ratted  hiiD  on  the  back,  '  So  I  aee  je're 
man,  Archie — aye  ready  to  tak  the 
dlnna  get  a'  thing  TOUr  ain  itre.  Mony 
to  fleech  yt  oot  0  the  dorti  when  ye  was 
a  callant.  Do  ye  mind  boo  ye  vaa  aflronted  t>ecause 
I  act  ye  doon  to  a  cauld  pigeon-pye  an'  a  tanker 
i'  tippenny  ae  night  to  your  fowerhoon  afore  «ame 
leddiee — be,  be,  be  I  Weel  a  wat  jere  wife  maun  bae 
__B  ye,  foe  je'ra  a  cumataiiy 
chield,  Archie.' 

Mr  Douglaa  still  looked  as  if  be  ms  iiresolnle 
irbetber  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

'  Come,  come,  ait  ye  doon  there  till  I  speak  to  this 
balm,'  said  ahe,  as^e  pulled  Maiy  into  an  adjoining 
bed-chamber,  which  woie  the  same  aspect  of  chilly 
neatneaa  aa  the  one  they  bad  quitted.  Then  pulling 
a  huge  bunch  of  km  from  her  pocket,  she  opened  a 
drawer,  out  of  which  ahe  took  a  pair  of  diamond  ear- 

ga.     '  Hae,   baim,'  aaid  ahe,  aa  she  stuffed  them 

0  Mary's  hand ;  '  thej  belanged  to  your  faitber's 
gr&ndmother.  She  was  a  gude  woman,  an'  had  four- 
an'-Cncnty  sons  an'  dochcen,  an'  1  wiut  je  nae  waur 
fortin  than  just  to  bae  an  mony.     But  mind  ye,'  with 

'  ake  of  her  bony  finger,  'they  maun  a'  be  Scots. 
I  thought  ye  wad  mainr  onj  pock-puddin',  fient 
haed  wad  ye  hae  gotten  frae  me.  Noo  had  your 
tongue,  and  dinna  deire  me  wi'  thanks,'  almost  push- 
inglier  into  the  parlour  again  ;  '  and  ain  ye're  gawn 
iwa'  the  mom,  I'll  see  nae  mair  o'  ye  enoo — to  fare 
re  weel.  But,  Archie,  ye  maun  come  an'  tak  your 
btttakfast  wi'  me.     I  hae  muckte  to  say  to  you  ;  but 


Aware,  perhapi,  of  the  defective  ontUne  or  ttory 
of  her  Snt  novel,  Hies  Ferrler  has  bestowed  much 
;  pains  on  the  construction  of  tbe  '  Inheritance.' 
too  complic«t«d  for  an  snaljaia  in  this  place ; 
but  we  may  mention  that  it  is  connected  witJi  high 
life  and  a  wide  range  of  characters,  the  heroine  being 
a  young  lady  bom  in  France,  and  beireas  to  a  splen- 
did estate  and  peerage  in  Scotland,  la  which,  after 
various  adrentDTe*  and  rereraea,  ahe  Anally  suc- 
ceeds. The  tale  la  weU  amuiged  and  developed. 
Its  chief  attraction,  however,  consista  in  the  deli- 
neation of  characters.  Uncle  Adam  and  Miss  Pratt 
— the  former  a  touchy,  sensitive,  rich  Kast  Indian, 
and  the  latter  another  of  Miaa  Ferrier'a  inimitable 
old  muds — are  among  the  beet  of  the  portraits ;  but 
the  canvass  la  Ml  of  happy  and  atriking  aketches. 
'  Destiny'  is  connected  with  Highland  scenery  and 
Highland  manners,  but  is  far  firom  romantic  Miaa 
F^er  is  as  human  and  as  discerning  in  her  tastes 
and  researches  as  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  chlet 
Qlearoy,  is  proud  and  Irascible,  spoiled  by  the  fawn- 
ing of  his  inferiors,  and  in  bis  family  circle  is  gene- 
roiu  withont  kindneu,  and  profhse  without  bntevo- 
lenoe.  The  Highland  minister,  Hr  Dnncan  HacDow, 


is  an  adminible  character,  though  no  very  prepoa- 
sessing  specimen  of  the  country  pastor,  and,  whether 
in  his  single  or  married  state,  is  sufflciently  amusing. 
Edith,  the  heroine,  is  a  sweet  and  gentle  creatiun, 
and  there  is  strong  feeling  and  passion  in  some  of 
the  scenes.  In  the  case  of  mascoline  intellects,  like 
those  of  the  authoress  of  '  Marriage '  and  the  great 


oourt  of  Persia,  has  embodied  liis  knowledge  of  tbe 


East  in  a  aeriea  of  novels — 7^  AJetnturti  of  Sajji 
Baba   of  Iipoluui,   three  volumes,    1BS4  {with   ■ 
second  part  published   in  two  volumea  in   189B); 
Zokrab,  the  Hcitagt,  thne  votomea,  1831;  Antka, 
At  Maid  of  Kar;  tliree  voiomea,   1S34;  and  TV 
MiTta,  three  volumes,  1611.    The  obgect  of  his  first 
work  was,  he  says,  the  single  idea  of  illoatrmtiiiB 
Eastern  mannera  by  contrsst  with  tboae  of  EDgUnd, 
and  the  author  evinces  a  minute  and  ftmiliar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Per- 
sians.   The  truth  of  his  satirical  deacri^ions  and  ! 
allusions  wm  felt  even  by  the  court  of  nnia ;  tor 
Mr  MoHer  has  published  a  letter  from  a  mtni»tjr  qf 
state  in  that  country,  expressing  the  displeanire    r 
which  the  king  felt  at  the  '  very  foidish  buslQMs'  of  : 
the  book.     It  is  probable,  however,  as  tbe  author 
supposes,  that  this  irritati<n  may  laid  to  reflectioa,  ' , 
and  reflection  to  amendment,  •«  be  conceive*  tbe  | 
Persians  to  be,  in  talent  and  natorvl  capadty,  equal 
to  any  nation  in  the  world,  and  would  be  no  less  on 
a  level  with  them  in  feeling,  honettf,  and  tbe  higher  j  i 
moral  qualities,  were  their  edocation  ftvonraUeL    < 
The  hero  of  Hr  Uorler's  tale  is  an  adventuter  like 
Oil  Bias,  and  as  much  buffeted  about  in  the  worid.  '  i 
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He  IB  the  ton  of  a  barber  of  Ispahan,  and  is  sac* 
cessiyely  one  of  a  band  of  Turcomans,  a  menial  ser- 
vant, a  pupil  of  the  physician-royal  of  Persia,  an 
Attendant  on  the  chief  executioner,  a  religious 
deTotee,  and  a  seller  of  tobacco-pipes  in  Constan- 
tinople. Haying  by  stratagem  espoused  a  rich 
Turkish  widow,  he  becomes  an  official  to  the  Shah ; 
and  on  his  further  distinguishing  himself  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Europeans,  he  is  appointed  secre- 
tary to  tiie  mission  of  Ulirzah  Firouz,  and  accom- 
panies the  Persian  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  course  of  his  multiplied  adventures, 
misfortunes,  and  escapes,  the  volatile  unprincipled 
Hajji  mixes  with  all  classes,  and  is  much  in  Tehran, 
Koordistan,  Georgia,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  &c 
The  work  soon  became  popular.  *  The  novelty  of 
the  style,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, '  which  was  at  once 
perceived  to  be  genuine  oriental  by  such  internal 
evidence  as  establishes  the  value  of  real  old  China — 
the  gay  and  glowing  descriptions  of  Eastern  state 
and  pageantry — the  character  of  the  poetry  occa- 
sionally introduced — secured  a  merited  welcome  for 
the  Persian  picaroon.  As  a  picture  of  oriental 
manners,  the  work  had,  indeed,  a  severe  trial  to 
sustain  by  a  comparison  with  the  then  recent  ro- 
mance of  Anastasius.  But  the  public  found  appe- 
tite for  both ;  and  indeed  they  differ  as  comedy  and 
tragedy,  the  deep  passion  and  gloomy  interest  of  Mr 
Hope's  work  being  of  a  kind  entirely  different  from 
the  light  and  lively  turn  of  our  friend  Hajji's  adven- 
tures. The  latter,  with  his  morals  sitting  easy 
about  him,  a  rogue  indeed,  but  not  a  malicious  one, 
with  as  much  wit  and  cunning  as  enable  him  to 
dope  others,  and  as  much  vanity  as  to  afford  them 
perpetual  means  of  retaliation;  a  sparrow-hawk, 
who,  while  he  floats  through  the  air  in  quest  of 
the  smaller  game,  is  himself  perpetually  exposed 
to  be  pounced  upon  by  some  stronger  biid  of  prey, 
interests  and  amuses  us,  while  neither  deserving  nor 
expecting  serious  regard  or  esteem ;  and  like  Will 
Vizard  of  the  hill,  "the  knave  is  our  very  good 
friend."  Mr  Morier,  however,  in  the  episode  of 
Yusnf,  the  Armenian,  and  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Zeenab,  has  successfully  entered  into  the  arena  of 
pathetic  and  romantic  description.  The  oriental 
scenes  are  the  most  valuable  and  original  portions 
of  **  Hajji  Baba,"  and  possess  the  attraction  of  novelty 
to  ordinary  readers,  yet  the  account  of  the  constant 
embairassment  and  surprise  of  the  Persians  at  Eng- 
lish manners  and  customs  is  highly  amusing.  The 
ceremonial  of  the  dinner-table,  that  seemed  to  them 
**  absolutelv  bristling  with  instruments  of  o^nce," 
blades  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  sufficient  to  have 
ornamented  the  girdles  of  the  Shah's  household, 
could  not  but  puzzle  those  who  had  been  accustomed 
simply  to  take  everything  up  in  their  fingers.  The 
mail-ooach,  the  variety  of  our  furniture  and  aocom- 
modation«  and  other  domestic  observances,  were 
equallv  astonishing;  but,  above  all,  the  want  of  cere- 
monial among  our  statesmen  and  public  officers  sur- 
prised the  embauy.  The  following  burst  of  oriental 
wonder  and  extravagance  succeeds  to  an  account  of 
a  visit  paid  them  by  the  chairman  and  deputy-chair- 
man of  the  East  India  Company,  who  came  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and,  after  Uie  interview,  walked 
away  upon  their  own  legs. 

•*  When  they  were  well  off,  we  all  sat  mute,  only 
oocBsionally  saying,  *  Allah!  Allah  I  there  is  but 
one  Allah  I'  so  wonderfully  astonished  were  we. 
What !  India?  that  great,  that  magnificent  empire  I 
— that  scene  of  Persian  conquest  aiiU  Persian  glory  I 
— ^tbe  land  of  elephants  and  precious  stones,  the 
seat  of  shawls  and  kincobs  I — that  paradise  sung  by 
poets,  celebrated  by  historians  more  ancient  than 
Irin  itself! — at  whose  boundaries  the  sun  is  per- 


mitted to  rise,  and  around  whose  majestic  moun- 
tains, some  dad  in  eternal  snows,  others  in  eternal 
verdure,  the  stars  and  the  moon  are  allowed  to 
gambol  and  carouse!  What!  is  it  so  fallen,  so 
degraded,  as  to  be  swayed  by  two  obscure  mortals, 
living  in  regions  that  know  not  the  warmth  of  the 
sun?  Two  swine-eating  infidels,  shaven,  impure, 
walkers  on  foot,  and  who,  by  way  of  state,  travel 
in  dirty  coaches  filled  with  straw !  This  seemed  to 
us  a  greater  miracle  in  government  than  even  that 
of  Beg  Ian,  the  plaiter  of  whipv,  who  governed  the 
Turcomans  and  the  countries  of  Samarcand  and 
Bokhara,  leading  a  life  more  like  a  beggar  than  a 
potentate."' 

*  Zohrab'  is  a  historical  novel,  of  the  time  of  Aga 
Mohammed  Shah,  a  famous  Persian  prince,  described 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  having  taught  the  Russians 
to  beat  the  French  by  making  a  desert  before  the 
line  of  the  invader's  march,  and  thus  leaving  the 
enemy  master  of  only  so  much  ground  as  his  cannon 
could  command.  This  celebrated  Shah  is  the  resd 
hero  of  the  tale,  though  the  honour  is  nominally 
awarded  to  Zohrab,  an  independent  Mazanderini 
chief,  who  falls  in  love  with  the  gentte  and  beau- 
tiful Amima,  niece  of  the  Shah.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  light,  pleasant,  and  animated,  and  it  is  full 
of  Persian  life.  '  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Ears,'  is  in- 
ferior to  its  predecessors,  though  certain  parts  (as 
the  description  of  the  freebooter,  Corah  Bey,  and 
the  ruins  of  Anni,  the  Spectre  City,  the  attack  on 
the  Russian  posts,  the  voyage  to  Constantinople, 
&C.)  are  in  the  author's  happiest  and  most  grapliic 
manner.  In  this  work  Mr  Morier  introduces  a 
novelty — he  makes  an  English  traveller,  Lord  Os- 
mond, fall  in  love  with  a  Turkish  maiden,  and  while 
the  Englishman  is  bearing  off  the  Maid  of  Kars  to 
Constantinople,  Corah  Bey  intercepts  them,  and  gets 
the  lover  sent  off  to  the  galleys.  He  is  released 
through  the  intercession  of  the  English  ambassador, 
and  carries  his  Eastern  bride  to  England.  Ayesha, 
the  heroine,  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Wortleyl  There  are  improbabilities  in 
this  story  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  the 
mixture  of  European  costume  and  characters  among 
the  scenery  and  society  of  the  East,  destroys  that 
oriental  charm  which  is  so  entire  and  so  fascinating 
in  *  Zohrab.'  '  The  Mirza'  is  a  series  of  Eastern 
stories,  connected  by  an  outline  of  fiction  like 
Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  In  concluding  this  work, 
Mr  Morier  says,  *  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  the 
East,  as  we  have  known  it  in  oriental  tales,  is  now 
fast  on  the  change — **  Ceet  U  commencement  de  la 
fin"  Perhaps  we  have  gleaned  the  last  of  the 
beards,  and  obtained  an  expiring  glimpse  of  the 
heavy  caouk  and  the  ample  shalwar  ere  they  are 
exchanged  for  the  hat  and  the  spruce  pantaloon. 
How  wonderful  is  it — ^how  full  of  serious  contem- 
plation is  the  fact,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Moham- 
medanism should  have  been  assailed,  almost  sud- 
denly as  well  as  simultaneously,  by  events  which 
nothing  human  could  have  foreseen.  Barbary, 
Egypt,  Syria,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  lied  Sea,  Constantinople^  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  Affghanlstan,  all  more  or  less  have  felt 
the  jpfln^'nnft  of  European  or  anti-Mohammedan 
agencies.  Perhaps  the  present  generation  may 
not  see  a  new  structure  erected,  but  true  it  is  they 
have  seen  its  foundations  laid.' 

In  1838  appeared  The  Banished;  a  Swabian  Hie- 
torical  Tale,  edited  by  Mr  Morier.  This  publication 
caused  some  disappointment,  as  the  name  of  tlie 
author  of  *  Hajji  Baba'  excited  expectations  which 
*The  Banished'  did  not  realise.  The  work  is  a 
translation  from  the  German,  a  tale  of  the  Swabian 
league  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Mb  James  Bailie  Fraser  has,  like  Mr  Morier, 
described  the  life  and  maaners  of  the  Persians  by 
fictitious  as  well  as  true  narratiyes.  In  1828  he 
published  The  KuzzUbash,  a  Tak  ofKhorasan^  three 
Yolames,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  continua- 
tion under  the  name  of  The  Pertian  Adventurer,  the 
title  of  his  first  work  not  being  generally  understood : 
it  was  often  taken,  he  savs,  for  a  cookery  book ! 
The  term  KuzzilbaA,  which  is  Turkish,  signifies 
Red-head,  and  was  an  appellation  originally  given 
by  Shah  Ismael  I.  to  seven  tribes  bound  to  defend 
their  king.  These  tribes  wore  a  red  cap  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  which  afterwards  became  the 
military  head-dress  of  the  Persian  troops ;  hence 
the  word  Kuzzilbash  is  used  to  express  a  Persian 
soldier }  and  often,  particularly  among  the  Toorko- 
mans  and  Oozbeks,  is  applied  as  a  national  designa- 
tion to  the  people  in  genera].  Mr  Praser's  hero 
relates  his  own  adrentures,  which  begin  almost  from 
his  birth ;  for  he  is  carried  off  whUe  a  child  by  a 
band  of  Toorkoman  robbers,  who  plunder  his  father's 
lands  and  village,  situated  in  Khorasan,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  desert  which  stretches  from  the 
banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  those  of  the  river  Ozus. 
The  infant  bravery  of  Ismael,  the  Kuzzilbash,  inte- 
rests Omer  Khan,  head  of  a  tribe  or  camp  of  the 
plunderers,  and  he  spares  the  child,  and  keeps  him 
to  attend  on  his  own  son  Sdim.  In  the  camp  of  his 
master  if  a  beautiful  girl,  ^^ghter  of  a  Persian 
captive ;  and  with  this  young  beauty,  '  lovely  as  a 
child  of  the  Peris,*  Ismael  forms  an  attachment  that 
increases  with  their  years.  These  early  scenes  are 
finely  described;  and  the  misfortones  of  the  fair 
Shireen  are  related  with  much  pathos.  The  conse- 
quences of  Ismael's  passion  force  him  to  flea  He 
assumes  the  dreas  or  the  Kuzzilbash,  and  crossing 
the  desert,  joins  the  army  of  the  victorious  Nadir 
Shah,  and  assists  in  recovering  the  holy  aty  of 
Mushed,  the  capital  of  Khorasan,  Hit  bravery  is 
rewarded  with  honoun  and  dignities  {  and  uter 
variona  soenes  <^  love  and  war,  the  Kuzzilbash  is 
united  to  his  Shireen.  *  Scenes  of  active  life  are 
painted  by  the  author  with  the  same  truth,  accu- 
racy, and  picturesque  effect  which  he  displays  in 
landscapes  or  single  figures.  In  war.  especially,  he 
is  at  home ;  and  gives  the  attack,  the  retreat»  the 
rally,  the  bloody  and  desperate  dose  oombat,  the 
flight,  pursuit,  and  massacre,  with  all  the  current  of 
a  heady  fight,  as  one  who  must  have  witnessed 
such  terrors.' 

A  brief  but  cbaracteriftio  scene — a  meeting  of  two 
warriors  in  the  desert-^ is  strikingly  described, 
though  the  reader  ii  probably  haunted  with  an  idea 
that  European  thoughts  and  expressions  mingle  with 
the  author's  narrative : — 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
sun  had  set,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  some  retreat 
where  I  might  pass  the  night  and  ref^vsh  myself  and 
my  horse  without  fear  of  discovery.  Ascending  the 
river  bed,  therefore,  with  this  intention,  I  soon  found 
a  recess  where  I  could  repose  myself,  surrounded  by 
green  pasture,  in  which  my  horse  might  feed  ;  but  as 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  let  him  go  at  large 
all  ni^t,  I  employed  myself  for  a  while  in  cutting 
the  longest  and  thickest  of  the  grass  which  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  for  his  night's  repast,  per- 
mitting him  to  pasture  at  will  until  dark ;  and  secur^ 
ing  him  then  close  to  the  spot  I  meant  to  occupy, 
after  a  moderate  meal,  I  commended  myself  to  Allan, 
and  lay  down  to  rest. 

The  loud  neighing  of  my  horse  awoke  me  with  a 
start,  as  the  first  light  of  dawn  broke  in  Hke  East. 


Quickly  springing  on  my  feet,  and  grasping  my  spemr 
and  scimitar,  which  lay  under  my  head,  I  looked 
around  for  the  cause  of  alarm.  Nor  did  it  lone  re- 
main doubtful ;  for,  at  the  distance  of  scaioe  two  nun- 
dred  yards,  I  saw  a  single  horseman  advancing.  To 
tighten  my  girdle  round  my  loins,  to  string  my  bow, 
and  prepare  two  or  three  arrows  for  use,  was  bat  the 
work  of^a  few  moments;  before  these  preparation^ 
however,  were  completed,  the  stranger  was  cloee  at 
hand.  Fitting  an  arrow  to  my  bow,  I  placed  mysrlf 
upon  guard,  and  examined  lam  narrowly  as  he  ap- 
proached. He  was  a  man  of  goodly  stature  and  povei^ 
fill  frame;  his  countenance,  haid,  strongly  marked, 
and  furnished  with  a  thick  black  b^tfd,  bore  testimoiiy 
of  exposure  to  many  a  blast,  but  it  still  preaerved  a 

{^repossessing  expression  of  ^ood  humour  and  benevo- 
ence.  His  turban,  which  was  formed  of  a  cashmere 
shawl,  sorely  tached  and  torn,  and  twisted  here  and 
there  with  small  steel  chains,  according  to  the  fashioB 
of  the  time,  was  wound  around  a  red  cloth  cap  that 
rose  in  four  peaks  high  above  the  head.  His  oemah,  or 
riding  coat,  of  crimson  cloth  much  stained  and  &ded, 
openuig  at  the  bosom,  showed  the  links  of  a  coat  of 
mail  wnich  he  wore  below ;  a  yellow  shawl  formed  hi* 
girdle ;  his  huge  shulwars,  or  riding  trousers,  of  thick 
fawn-coloured  Kerman  woollen  stuff,  fell  in  folds  over 
the  large  red  leather  boots  in  which  his  lea  were  cased ; 
by  his  side  huns  a  crooked  scimitar  in  a  olack  leather 
scabbard,  and  from  the  holsters  of  his  saddle  peeped 
out  the  butt-ends  of  a  pair  of  pistols — weapons  of 
which  I  then  knew  not  the  use,  any  more  than  of  the 
matchlock  which  was  slung  at  his  back.  He  wa« 
mounted  on  a  powerful  but  jaded  horse,  and  appeared 
to  hare  already  travelled  far. 

When  this  striking  figure  had  approached  within 
thirty  yards,  I  callea  out  in  the  Turkish  language, 
commonly  used  in  the  country,  '  Whoever  thou  art, 
come  no  nearer  on  thy  peril,  or  I  shall  salute  thee 
with  this  arrow  fkom  my  bowl*  •  Why,  boy,'  retomed 
the  stranger  in  a  deep  manly  voice,  and  speaking  in 
the  same  tongue, '  thou  art  a  bold  lad,  trulv !  but  srt 
thy  heart  at  rest,  I  mean  thee  no  harm.'  Nay,*  re- 
joined I.  *  I  am  on  foot,  and  alone.  I  know  thee  not, 
nor  thpr  intentions.  Either  retire  at  once,  or  show  thy 
sincerity  by  setting  thyself  on  equal  terms  with  me : 
dismount  from  thy  steed,  and  tnen  I  fear  thee  not, 
whatever  be  thy  designs.  Beware !'  And  so  saying,  I 
drew  my  arrow  to  the  head,  and  pointed  it  towards 
him.  '  By  the  head  of  my  &ther  v  cried  the  straofcr, 
'  thou  art  an  absolute  vouth !  but  I  like  thee  well ; 
thy  heart  is  stout,  and  thy  demand  is  just ;  the  sheep 
trusts  not  the  wolf  when  it  meets  him  in  the  plain, 
nor  do  we  acknowledge  everr  stranger  in  the  descn 
for  a  friend.  See,'  continued  ne,  dismounting  actively, 
yet  with  a  weight  that  made  the  turf  ring  icain — *  See, 
I  yield  my  advantsge ;  as  for  thy  arrowy  boy,  I  ftt^r 
them  not.'  With  that  he  slung  a  small  shield,  which 
he  bore  at  his  back,  before  him,  as  if  to  cover  his  face, 
in  case  of  treachery  on  my  part,  and  leaving  his  horse 
where  it  stood,  he  advanced  to  me. 

Taught  from  my  youth  to  suspect  and  to  guard 
against  treachery,  I  still  kept  a  waiy  eye  on  the  mo>  ' 
tions  of  the  stranger.  But  there  was  something  in  hit  ' 
open  though  rugged  countenance  and  manly  Msring  ! 
that  claimed  and  won  my  confidence.  Slowly  I  low- 
ered my  hand,  and  relaxed  the  still  drawn  string  of  - 
my  bow,  as  he  strode  up  to  me  with  a  firm  composed 
step. 

'Youth,'  said  he,  *  had  my  intentions  been  hostile, 
it  is  not  thy  arrows  or  thy  bow,  no,  nor  thv  sword  and 
spear,  that  coul4  have  stood  thee  much  in  stead.  1  > 
am  toe  old  a  soldier,  and  too  well  defended  against 
such  weapons,  to  fear  them  from  so  young  an  arm. 
But  I  am  neither  enemy  nor  traitor  to  attack  thte 
unawares.  I  have  travelled  far  during  the  past  night, 
and  mean  to  refresh  myself  awhile  in  this  spot  bsloR  ' 
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I  proceed  on  m;  jouinij ;  thon  mMoeit  not,'  kdded 
he  vitb  t  amile,  ■  to  dan;  me  ths  boon  ubidh  AlUh 
citeoda  to  all  hia  creatunat  Whatl  itill  nupicioait 
Come,  then,  I  irill  incnaM  (h;  ulrmntage,  kod  tij  to 
Hia  Ih;  eonfldeuce.'  With  that  ha  uobackled  hia 
award,  and  threw  it,  with  hia  matchlock,  upon  ths 
tarf  ■  little  w»j  AoiD  him.  *  See  me  now  un&naed  ; 
wilt  tfaoa  jet  tiuat  mer  Who  could  hare  doubted 
longecl  I  threw  down  ni7  bow  and  uTowi :  'Pardon,' 
i^cd  I,  *  tar  Uidj  confidence ;  but  he  that  haa  eeeaped 
with  dilGcultj  from  maoT  peiili,  fean  eTen  their  aha- 
dow:  here,'  continued  I,  'ate  bread  and  nit,  eat 
(hou  of  them ;  thou  ait  thm  mjgueat,  and  that  iiacred 
tie  Kcures  the  faith  of  both.'  Tiib  atiaoger,  with  ao- 
other  imila,  took  the  offend  food. 

TbefoUavinKpaiaage,  dBKribingtheKiuiilbuh'a 
return  to  hit  natiie  Tillage,  afl^cta  n»  both  by  the 
view  which  it  ([ivei  of  the  deaolaCiona  canaed  in 
half  barbarona  CDUDtrie*  by  war  and  rapine,  and  the 
beiQtiful  itrain  of  aentiment  which  the  author  put* 
into  the  mouth  of  hia  hero  :- 

We  continued  for  aome  time  lonnr,  riding  over  a 
truck  once  fertile  and  well-ealtiraleir,  bat  now  returned 
to  iti  original  desolation.  The  wild  pomegranate,  the 
thoin,  and  the  thiatle,  rrew  high  in  tha  flelda,  and 
orarran  the  walla  that  lormarl;  ancloaed  them.  At 
length  wa  reached  an  oTMn  ipaoe,  ooeupied  bj  the 
ruin*  of  a  large  walled  (illaga,  among  which  a  aquara 
I   building,  with  walU  of  greater  height,  and  iowan  at 

c:kch  comer,  loae  particularly  conspicuoui, 
I  At  we  approached  thia  place  I  felt  my  hewtatirred 
I  within  me,  and  my  whole  tiame  agitated  with  a  aecret 
and  indeanibabie  emotion;  liaiona  of  paat  eTenta 
•eemed  hotariag  dimlj  in  m;  loomoiT,  but  my  lanw- 
lioni  were  too  indiitinct  and  too  coutuacd  to  be  intel- 
iTKiblo  to  mjiwlf.  At  lait  a  vague  idea  shot  through 
my  hmin,  and  thrilled  lilu  a  fieiy  arrow  in  my  heart  g 
with  burning  ehaeka  uid  eager  eyes  1  looked  towanU 
my  companion,  and  aaw  bia  own   bant  keetJy  upon 

thiniDot-i 

•if  thy 

thy  heart  tell  thee  what  w«lla  ate  thaae  I'  I  guped 
for  breath,  bat  oeuld  not  apeak.  '  Yea,  limael,'  cso- 
tiriucd  he,  '  tbeae  an  the  ruined  wklla  of  thy  bthw"* 
houae  ;  there  pauad  the  Snt  daja  of  thy  ehildbood  ; 
within  that  broken  tower  tbj  eyci  firat  aaw  the  light  I 
But  it«  cooita  an  now  *tr«wed  with  the  onburiedduat 
of  thy  kindred,  and  the  foiea  and  wolvea  of  tha  deaert 
rear  their  young  among  ill  rooflaaa  chambera.  Thaae 
ure  the  acte  of  that  tribe  to  which  thou  haat  ao  long 
bean  in  bondage — aueh  U  the  debt  of  blood  whiohcriea 
out  for  thy  Tengeanoe  I' 

I  checked  mi  hone  to  piaa  on  the  acene  of  my  in- 
fant yeaia,  and  my  companion  aeemed  willing  to  in- 
dulge me.  la  it  indeed  true,  aa  aome  aagea  hare 
taught,  that  man'i  good  angel  hoiem  oier  the  place 
nf  hia  birth,  and  dwella  with  peculiar  foodnesa  on  tha 
innocent  days  of  his  childhood  I  and  that  in  after 
yc-in  of  aorrow  and  of  crime  ahe  noun  the  lecollec- 
li'in  of  thoae  pure  and  peaceful  luy*  like  balm  Orel 
the  heart,  to  aoften  and  improve  it  by  their  influence! 
flow  could  it  be,  without  aome  agency  like  thia,  that, 
mziag  thuB  unexpectedly  on  the  deaolate  home  of  my 
I.ithera,  the  riolent  paaaiona,  the  buetle,  and  the  mleeiy 
'if  later  yean,  Taniibed  from  my  mind  like  a  dream  ; 
and  the  arcnea  and  feelingi  of  my  childhood  came 
fi  i-rh  aa  yesterday  to  my  remembrance  I  1  beard  ths 
jnyoua  clamour  of  my  little  biotheia  and  aiaten;  our 
saniea,  our  quarrela,  and  oar  reconciliation*,  wen  once 
sent  to  me ;  the  grave  imile  of  my  father,  tba 


Bealde*  hii  Eaitem  talea,  Mr  Fmer  hat  writtn 
aatofjafbiiDatlTeconntry,  Tit HiMmJ Bmia^en, 
In  which  he  diaplaya  the  tametakni  fbr  deacriptlon, 
with    much  Inferior  power*  in  ccautrnoting  a  pnt- 


THKODOBB  KDWIBD  KDOK. 

Edward  Hook,  the  beat  of  our  (hahion- 
able  noTcliata,  waa  bom  <□  London,  September  as, 

1T88.    He  WM  the  ion  of  a  diitiognjihed  miuiG«l 


compoier ;  and  at  the  earl^  age  of  aiite«n  (after  an 
iinperitet  coune  of  edncatun  at  Harrow  ichool),  he 
became  a  lort  of  partner  In  hia  Mher"*  bniineii  of 
moaic  and  long.  In  180S  he  cotnpoaed  a  comic 
opera.  The  fioldier't  Rrtarn,  the  OTerture  and  muaic, 
aa  wdl  aa  the  dialogoea  and  aongi,  entlrtly  by  him- 
self. The  opera  was  highly  tuccetafnl,  and  young 
Theodore  wai  ready  next  year  with  another  after- 
piece, Calch  Him  Who  Can,  which  exhibited  the 
talenta  of  Liston  and  lialhewi  in  a  popular  and 
eft^tiTe  light,  and  had  a  great  run  of  aucceit.  Be- 
Tcral  moalcal  operas  were  then  produced  in  rapid 
anccetalon  by  Hook,  aa  TAe  hritibU  Uiri,  Mtaie 
Mad,  DarhuMM  ViiibU.  Trial  by  Jvy.  The  Fortnm, 
TelaU,  Eithange  no  RMtery,  and  KQling  no  Murder. 
Some  of  theae  atill  keep  poaaeiaion  of  the  atage.  and 
wonderfhl  knowlnlge  of  dramatic  art,  musical 


been  described  aa  a  mere  ^rce  in  a  narratlTe  shape. 
The  remarkable  conrenational  talenta  of  Theodore 
Hook,  and  hia  popularity  as  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
led  him  much  into  aociet;      " 


of  the  paiaing  hour,  and  becanw  noted 

bis  '  boiatcrtmi  bnllboaeriea,'  hia  wild  taUiM  of     . . 
and  drollery,  and  bit  practical  Aoona: 
AmoDgit  hit  TUiou  taleott  wat  one  whieb,  tboogfa 
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familiar  in  some  other  countrief,  whose  language 
affords  it  facilities,  has  hitherto  been  rare,  if  not 
unknown  in  ours,  namely  the  power  oiimpromaatiaing^ 
or  extemporaneous  composition  of  songs  and  music 
Hook  would  at  table  turn  the  whole  conversation  of 
the  eyening  into  a  song,  sparkling  with  puns  or 
witty  allusions,  and  perfect  in  its  rhjrmes.    *He 
accompanied  himself  (says  a  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review)  on  the  pianoforte,  and  the  music 
was  frequently,  though    not   always,    as   new  as 
the  verse.    He  usually  stuck  to  the  common  ballad 
measures ;   but  one  favourite  sport  was  a  mimic 
opera,  and  then  he  seemed  to  triumph  without 
effort  over  every  variety  of  metre  and  complication 
of  stanza.    About  the  complete  extemporaneousness 
of  the  whole  there  could  rarely  be  the  slightest 
doubt*    This  power  of  extempore  verse  seems  to 
have  been  the  wonder  of  all  Hook's  associates ;  it 
astonished  Sheridan,  Coleridge,  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  his  contemporaries,  who  used  to  hang  de- 
lighted over  such  rare  and  unequivocal  manifesta- 
tions of  genius.    Hook  had  been  introduced  to  the 
prince  regent,  afterwards  Greorge  IV.,  and  in  1812 
he  reoeiv^  the  appointment  of  acoomptant-general 
and  treasurer  to  the  colony  of  the  Mauritius,  with  a 
salary  of  about  £2000  per  annum.    This  handsome 
provision  he  enjoyed  for  five  years.    The  duties  of 
the  office  were,  however,  neglected,  and  an  exami- 
nation being  made  into  the  books  of  the  accomptant, 
various  irregularities,  omissions,  and  discrepancies 
were  detected.     There  was  a  deficiency  of  about 
£12,000,  and  Hook  was  ordered  home  imder  the 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  military.    Thus  a  dark 
cloud  hung  over  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
but  it  is  bdieved  that  he  was  in  reality  innocent  of 
all  but  gross  negligence.    On  reaching  London  in 
1819,  he  was  suQected  to  a  scrutiny  by  the  Audit 
Board,  which  did  not  terminate  until  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  five  years.    He  was  then  pronounced  to  be 
liable  to  the  crown  for  the  deficit  of  £12,000.    In 
the  meantime  he  laboured  assiduously  at  literature 
as  a  profession.    He  became,  in  1820,  editor  of  the 
John  Bull  newspaper,  which  he  made  conspicuous 
for  its  advocacy  of  high  aristocratic  principles,  some 
virulent  personalities,  and  much  wit  and  humour. 
His  political  songs  were  generally  admired  for  their 
point  and  brilliancy  of  fancy.  In  1823,  after  the  award 
had  been  given  finding  him  a  debtor  to  the  crown  in 
the  sum  mentioned,  Hook  was  arrested,  and  continued 
nearly  two  years  in  confinement  His  literary  labours 
went  on,  however,  without  interruption,  and  in  1824 
appeared  the  first  series  of  his  tales,  entitled  Sayingt 
and  Doings,  which  were  so  well  received  that  the 
author  was  made  £2000  richer  by  the  production.    In 
1825  he  issued  a  second  series,  and  shorUy  after  that 
publication  he  was  released  from  custody,  with  an 
intimation,  however,  that  the  crown  abandoned  no- 
thing of  its  claim  for  the  Mauritius  debt     The  po- 
pular novelist  now  pursued  his  literary  career  with 
unabated  diligence  and  spirit    In  1828  he  published 
a  third  series  of*  Sayings  and  Doings ;'  in  1830,  Max' 
well;  in  1832,  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird;  in  1833, 
The  Parson's  Daughier,  and  Love  and  Pride.  In  1836 
he  became  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
contributed  to  its  pages,  in  chapters,  GUbirt  Gumey, 
and  the  far  inferior  sequel,  Gumey  Married,  each 
afterwards  collected  into  a  set  of  three  volumes.    In 
1837  app^ured  Jack  Brag;  in  1839,  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages ;  Precepts  and  Practice;  and  Fathers 
and  Sons,    His  last  avowed  work.  Peregrine  Bunce, 
supposed  not  to  have  been  wholly  written  by  him, 
appeared  some  months  after  his  death.    The  pro- 
duction of  thirty-eight   volumes    within   sixteen 
years — the  author  being  all  the  while  editor,  and 
almost  sole  writer,  of  a  newspaper,  and  for  seve- 


ral years  the  efficient  conductor  of  a  magaxine — 
certainly  affords,  as  the  Quarterly  Review  re- 
marks, sufficient  proof  that  he  never  sank  into  idSe- 
ness.  At  the  same  time  Theodore  Hook  was  the 
idol  of  the  fashionable  circles,  and  ran  a  heedfee 
round  of  dissipation.  Though  in  the  receipt  of  a 
large  income — ^probably  not  less  than  £3000  per 
annum — by  his  writings,  he  became  involTed  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments ;  and  an  unhappy  ooo- 
nexion  which  he  had  formed,  yet  dared  not  avow, 
entailed  upon  him  the  anxieties  imd  responailulities 
of  a  family.  Farts  of  a  diary  whidi  he  kept  have 
been  published,  and  tiiere  are  passages  in  it  disdoa- 
ing  his  struggles,  his  alternations  of  hope  and  de- 
spair, and  his  ever-deepening  distresses  and  difficul- 
ties, which  are  inexpressibly  touching  as  well  aa 
instructive.  At  length,  overwhelmed  with  diffi- 
culties, his  children  unprovided  for,  and  himaelf  a 
victim  to  disease  and  exhaustion  bcrifore  he  had  com- 
pleted his  53d  year,  he  died  at  Fulbam  on  the  S4th 
of  August  1842. 

The  works  of  Theodore  Hook  are  very  unequal, 
and  none  of  them  perhaps  display  the  rich  and  viuied 
powers  of  his  conversation.  He  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  English  life  in  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks,  and  his  early  familiarity  witii  the  stage  had 
taught  him  the  effect  of  dramatic  situations  and 
pointed  dialogue.  The  theatre,  however,  ia  not 
always  a  good  school  for  taste  in  composition,  and 
Hook's  witty  and  tragic  scenes  and  contrasts  of 
character  are  often  too  Tiolent  in  tone,  and  too  little 
discriminated.  Hence,  though  his  knowledge  of  high 
life  was  undoubted,  and  his  powers  of  observation 
rarely  surpassed,  his  pictures  of  existing  mannera 
seem  to  wear  an  air  of  caricature,  imparted  insen- 
sibly by  the  peculiar  habits  and  exuboant  £ancy  of 
the  novelist  His  pathos  is  often  overdone,  and  his 
mirth  and  joyousness  carried  into  the  regions  of 
farce.  He  is  rery  felicitous  in  exposing  all  ridicn- 
lous  pretences  and  absurd  affectation,  and  in  such 
scenes  his  polished  ridicule  and  the  practical  saga- 
city of  the  man  of  the  world,  conversant  with  its 
different  ranks  and  artificial  distinctions,  are  atrik- 
ingly  apparent.  We  may  collect  from  his  novels 
(especially  the  *  Sayings  and  Doings,'  which  were 
caiefVilly  written)  as  correct  a  notion  of  ikiglish 
society  in  certain  spheres  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  Fielding's  works  display  of  the  manners  of 
the  eighteenth.  To  regularity  of  fable  he  made 
little  pretension,  and  we  suspect  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  style.  He  aimed  at  ddineation  of  character — 
at  striking  scenes  and  situations — at  reflecting  the 
language  and  habits  of  actual  life — and  all  this  he 
accomplished,  in  some  of  his  works,  with  a  raooeaa 
that  produced  many  rirals,  but  no  superior. 

THOMAS  COLLET  GRATTAK — MB  T.  H.  LX8TKA — 
MABQUIB  OF  MOAMANBT. 

Thomas  Collbt  Gbattak,  an  Irish  writer  of 
fiction,  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1819  with 
a  poetical  romance  entitied  PhUibert,  which  was 
smoothly  versified,  but  possessed  no  great  merit  In 
1823  appeared  his  Highways  and  Byways,  tales  of 
continental  wandering  and  adventure,  written  in  a 
hght,  picturesque,  and  pleasing  manner.  These  were 
so  wdl  received  that  the  author  wrote  a  second 
series,  published  in  1824,  and  a  third  in  1627.  In 
1830  he  came  forth  with  a  novel  in  fbur  Tolnmes, 
The  Heiress  of  Bruges;  a  Tale  of  tike  Year  Sixteen 
Hundred,  The  plot  of  this  work  is  connected  with 
the  attempts  made  by  the  Flemish  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  foreign  sway  of  Spain,  in  whic^ 
they  were  assisted  by  fiie  Dutch,  under  Prince  , 
Maurice.    A  power  of  vivid  description  and  obser- 
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ration  of  nature  appears  to  be  Mr  Grattaii*B  prin- 
cipal merit  Hia  style  is  often  diffuse  and  careless; 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  laboured  sncoessfnUy 
I  in  constructing  his  stories.  His  pictures  of  ordinary 
life  in  the  French  prorinces,  as  he  wandered  among 
the  highways  and  byways  of  that  country  with  a 
cheerful  observant  spirit,  noting  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people,  are  his  happiest  and  most  original 
efforts. 

Mr  T.  H.  LisTEB,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  aris- 
tocratic connexions,  was  author  of  three  novels, 
descriptive  of  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes; 
namely,  Granbif,  1826;  Herbert  Lacy^  1827;  and 
Arlington,  1832.  These  works  are  pleasingly  written, 
and  may  be  considered  as  affording  correct  pictures 
of  domestic  society,  but  they  possess  no  features  of 
novelty  or  originality  to  preserve  them  for  another 
generation.  A  strain  of  graceful  reflection,  in  the 
style  of  the  essays  in  the  Mirror  and  Lounger,  is 
mingled  with  the  tale,  and  shows  the  author  to  have 
been  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste  and 
feeling.  In  1838  Mr  Lister  published  a  Memoir  of 
the  I^fe  and  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, in  three  yolnmes,  a  work  of  considerable 
talent  and  research,  in  preparing  which  the  author 
had  access  to  documents  and  papers  unknown  to  bis 
predecessors.  Mr  Lister  died  in  June  1842,  at 
which  time  he  held  the  government  appointment  of 
liegistrar-general  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
The  following  brief  description  in  *  Granby '  may  be 
compared  with  Mr  Wordsworth's  noble  sonnet  com- 
posed  upon  Westminster  Bridge. 

\Limdon  at  SumrtKn'l 

Granby  followed  them  with  his  ejres ;  and  now,  too 
full  of  happiness  to  be  accessible  to  any  feelings  of 
jealousy  or  repining,  after  a  short  reverie  of  the  purest 
satisfaction,  he  left  the  ball,  and  sallied  out  into  the 
fre«h  cool  air  of  a  summer  morning — suddenly  passing 
from  the  red  glare  of  lamplight  to  the  clear  sober  bright- 
ness of  returning  day.  He  walked  cheerfully  onward, 
refreshed  and  exhilarated  by  the  air  of  morning,  and 
interested  with  the  scene  around  him.  It  was  broad 
daylight,  and  he  riewed  the  town  under  an  aspect  in 
which  it  is  alike  presented  to  the  late  retiring  votary 
of  pleasure,  and  to  the  early  rising  sons  of  business. 
He  stopped  on  the  pavement  of  Oxford  Street  to  con- 
template the  effect.  The  whole  extent  of  that  long 
viiKta,  unclouded  by  the  mid-day  smoke,  was  distinctly 
vitfible  to  his  eye  at  onoe.  The  houses  shrunk  to  half 
their  (ipan,  while  the  few  visible  spires  of  the  adjacent 
churches  seemed  to  rise  less  distant  than  before,  gaily 
tipped  with  early  sunshine,  and  much  diminished  in 
apparent  sise,  but  heightened  in  distinctness  and  in 
beauty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cool  gray  tint  which 
slightly  mingled  with  every  object,  the  brightness  was 
almoiit  that  of  noon.  But  the  life,  the  bustle,  the 
busy  din,  the  flowing  tide  of  human  existence,  were 
all  wanting  to  complete  the  similitude.  All  was 
hushed  and  silent;  and  this  mighty  receptacle  of 
human  beings,  which  a  few  short  hours  would  wake 
into  active  enexgy  and  motion^  seemed  like  a  city  of 
the  dead. 

There  was  little  to  break  this  solemn  illusion. 
Around  were  the  monuments  of  human  exertion,  but 
the  hands  which  formed  them  were  no  longer  there. 
Few,  if  any,  were  the  symptoms  of  life.  No  sounds 
were  heard  but  the  heavy  creaking  of  a  solitary 
wagon,  the  twittering  of  an  occasional  sparrow,  the 
monotonous  tone  of  the  drowsy  watchman,  and  the 
distant  rattle  of  the  retiring  carriage,  fading  on  the 
ear  till  it  melted  into  silence:  and  the  eve  that 
searched  for  living  objects  fell  on  nothing  but  the 
grim  great-ooated  guardian  of  the  night,  muffled  up 
into  an  appearance  of  doubtful  duuracter  between 


bear  and  man,  and  scarcely  distinguishable,  by  the 
colour  of  his  dress,  from  the  brown  flags  along  which 
he  sauntered. 

Two  novels  of  the  same  class  with  those  of  Mr 
Lister  were  written  by  the  present  Marquis  of 
NoRMANBT ;  namely,  MaHlda,  published  in  1825,  and 
YeM  and  No,  a  Tale  of  the  Day,  1827.  They  were 
well  received  by  the  public,  being  in  taste,  correct- 
ness of  delineation,  and  general  good  sense,  superior 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  fashionahle  novels. 

LAST  CAROLINE  LAMB — LADY  DACRE^<H>nirrE8S  OW 
MORLET — LADY  CHARLOTTE  BURY. 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb (1785-1828)  was  authoress 
of  three  works  of  fiction,  which,  from  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances, were  highly  popular  in  their  day.  The 
first,  Gienarvon,  was  published  in  1816,  and  the  hero 
was  understood  to  *  body  forth '  the  character  and 
sentiments  of  Lord  Byron  I  It  was  a  representation 
of  the  dangers  attending  a  life  of  fashion.  The 
second,  Graham  HamiUon,  depicted  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  inseparable,  even  in  the  most  amiable 
mind^  from  weakness  and  irresolution  of  character. 
The  third,  Ada  Bete  (1823),  is  a  wild  Eastern  tale, 
the  hero  being  introduced  as  the  Don  Juan  of  his 
day,  a  (>eorgian  by  birth,  who,  like  Othello,  is  *  sold 
to  slaveiy,'  but  rises  to  honours  and  distinctiona 
In  the  end  Ada  is  condemned,  for  various  misdeeds, 
to  eternal  punishment  I  The  history  of  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb  is  painfully  interesting.  She  was  united, 
bdbre  the  age  of  twenty,  to  the  Honourable  William 
Lamb  (now  Lord  MelboumeX  And  was  long  the  de- 
light of  the  fiuhionaUe  drdes,  from  the  singularity 
as  well  as  the  grace  of  her  manners,  her  literary 
accomplislunents,  and  personal  attractions.  On 
meeting  with  Lord  Byron,  she  contracted  an  unfor- 
tunate attachment  for  the  noble  poet,  which  con- 
tinued three  years,  and  was  the  theme  of  much 
remark.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  trifled  with 
her  feelings,  and  a  rupture  took  place.  '  For  many 
years  Lad^  Caroline  led  a  life  of  comparative  se- 
clusion, pnndpally  at  Brocket  HaU.  This  was.  in- 
terrupted by  a  singular  and  somewhat  roman- 
tic occurrence.  Riding  with  lir  Lamb,  she  met, 
just  by  the  park-gates,  the  hearse  which  was  con- 
reying  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  to  Nevrstead 
Abbey.  She  was  taken  home  insensible:  an  illness 
of  length  and  severity  succeeded.  Some  of  her 
medical  attendants  imputed  her  fits,  certainly  of 
great  incoherence  and  long  continuance,  to  partial 
insanity.  At  this  supposition  she  was  invariably 
and  bitterly  indignant  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it 
is  certain  from  that  time  her  conduct  and  habits 
materially  changed;  and  about  three  years  before 
her  death  a  separation  took  i^ace  between  her  and 
Mr  Lamb,  who  continued,  however,  frequently  to 
yisit,  and,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  to  correspond 
with  her.  It  is  just  to  both  parties  to  add,  that 
Lady  Caroline  constantly  spoke  of  her  husband  in 
the  highest  and  most  affectionate  terms  of  admi- 
ration and  respect*  *  A  romantic  susceptibility  of 
temperament  and  character  seems  to  have  been  the 
bane  of  this  nnfbrtunate  lady.  Her  fate  iUustratea 
the  wisdom  of  Thomson's  advice- 
Then  keep  es4di  pswtnn  down,  howevw  desr, 
I^Tist  me,  the  tender  sie  the  meet  \ 


The  ReeoUectkme  of  a  Chaperon,  1833,  hw  Lady 
Dacre,  are  a  series  of  tales  written  with  taste, 
fieeling,  and  passion.  This  ladjr  is,  we  believe,  also 
authoress  of  Trevdyan,  1833,  a  novel  which  was 
cooaidered  at  the  time  of  its  paUicatioo  aa  the 
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best  feminine  novel,  in  many  respects,  tiiat  had  ap- 
pend since  Miss  Edgeworth's  Vivian.  Among  other 
works  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  tale  of 
Vacrt^  1834,  by  the  Coumtess  of  Morlst;  and 
several  fiuhionable  novels  {The  Divorced^  Family 
Becorda,  Loot^  The  Courtier's  Daughter^  &c.)  by 
Ladt  Chaklottb  Bdby.  This  lady  is  the  supposed 
authoreBS  of  a  Dtory  lUuetrative  of  the  Timea  of 
George  IV^  a  soandalooa  duonicle,  published  in 
1838.  It  appean  that  her  ladyship  (then  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell)  had  held  an  appointment  in 
the  household  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  during 
this  time  die  kept  a  diary,  in  which  she  recorded 
the  foibles  and  failings  of  the  unfortunate  princess 
and  other  members  of  the  court  The  work  was 
strongly  condemned  by  the  two  leading  critical 
joumaLs—the  Edinburgh  and  Qnarteriy  Beview— . 
and  was  received  generally  with  disapprobation. 


B.  FLUMSB  WAJUX 

Mb  R  Plum£R  Ward  published  in  1825  a  sin- 
gular metaphysical  and  religious  romance  entitled 
Tremaine,  or  the  Man  of  E^fmement  The  author's 
name  was  not  prefixed  to  his  work;  and  as  he 
alluded  to  his  intimacy  with  English  statesmen  and 
political  events,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  the  church,  much  speculation  took 
place  as  to  the  paternity  of  the  novel  The  writer 
was  evidently  well-bred  and  intellectual — prone  to 
philosophical  and  theological  disquisitions,  but  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  forcible  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  management  of  natural  dialogue 
and  incidents.  The  prolixity  of  some  of  the  disser- 
tations and  dialogues,  where  the  story  stood  still  for 
half  a  volume,  that  the  parties  might  converse  and 
dispute,  rendered  *  Tremaine '  somewhat  heavy  and 
tedious,  in  spite  of  the  Rigour  and  originality  c^ 
talent  it  displayed.  In  a  subsequent  worl^  De  Fere, 
or  the  Man  of  Independence,  1827,  the  public  dwelt 
with  keen  interest  on  a  portraiture  of  Mr  Canning, 
whose  career  was  then  about  to  close  in  his  prema- 
ture death.  The  contention  in  the  mind  of  this 
illustrious  statesman  between  literary  tastes  and  the 
pursuits  of  ambition,  is  beautiMly  delineated  in  one 
passage  which  has  been  often  quoted.  It  represents 
a  conversation  between  Wentworth  (Canning),  Sir 
George  Deloraine,  a  reserved  and  sentimental  man, 
and  Dr  Herbert  The  occasion  of  the  conversation 
was  Wentworth's  having  observed  Deloraine  coming 
out  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  door  at  Poets' 
Comer.  Meeting  at  dinner.  Sir  George  is  rallied 
by  Wentworth  on  his  taste  for  the  monuments  of 
departed  genius ;  which  he  defends ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  add — 

*  It  would  do  all  you  men  of  power  good  if  you 
were  to  visit  them  too ;  for  it  would  show  you  how 
little  more  than  upon  a  level  is  often  the  reputation 
of  the  greatest  statesman  with  the  fame  of  those  who, 
by  their  genius,  their  philosophy,  or  love  of  letters, 
improve  and  gladden  life  even  after  they  are  gone.' 
The  whole  company  saw  the  force  of  this  remark,  and 
Wentworth  not  the  least  among  them.  *  You  have 
touched  a  theme,'  said  he,  *  which  has  often  engaged 
me,  and  others  before  me,  with  the  keenest  interest. 
I  know  nothing  so  calculated  as  this  very  reflection 
to  cure  us  poor  political  slaves  (especially  when  we 
feel  the  tugs  we  are  obliged  to  sustain)  of  being 
dazzled  by  meteors.'  *  Meteors  do  you  call  themi' 
said  Dr  Herbert.  'Men  do  not  run  after  meteors 
with  such  rapid  and  persevering  steps  as  you  great 
people  pursue  ambition.'  '  I  grant  you,'  return^  his 
friend  ;  *and  if  we  did  not  think  them  something 
better,  who  would  give  himself  Iq,  themselves]  up  to 
such  labour,  such  invasions  of  their  privacy  and 


leisure,  as  we  are  forced  to  tmdeigot'    *  What  is  it, 
then,  that  so  seduces  youf    'A  little  intoxication/ 
returned  Mr  Wentworth,  laughing  <^a  subject  whidi 
he  did  not  wish  carried  too  fiur;  'for  which  you 
philosophers  say  we  ought  to  be  whipped,  and  for 
which  whipped  we  often  are.    Those,  however,  who 
want  this  whipping  would  do  well  to  take  Sir  Geoige's 
advice,  and  visit  the  shrines  of  the  mi^^ir  dead. 
They  would  see  how  inferior  most  of  themselves  are 
in  present  estimadon  to  beings  who,  when  alive,  could 
not,  in  qplendour  at  least,  compare  with  them.     I 
have  too  often  made  the  reflection,  and  was  not  Uie 
happier  for  it'    'You  caimot  be  seriooa,'  said  the 
divine ;  '  sinee  iHio  are  sueh  real  benefactors  to  man- 
kind as  enlightened  legislators  and  patriot  waizioial 
What  poet,  I  had  almost  said  what  philoeophcr,  ckd 
stand  in  competition  with  the  founder  or  defender  of 
his  country!'     'Ask  your  own  Homer,  your  own 
Shakspeare,'  answered  Wentworth,  forgetting  his  am- 
bition for  a  moment' in  his  love  of  lettets.    'You 
take  me  in  my  weak  part,'  said  Herbert,  'and  the 
subject  would  carry  us  too  far.    I  would  remark, 
however,  that  but  for  the  Solous,  the  Romulases,  the 
Charlemagnes,  and  Alfreds,  we  should  have  no  Homer 
or  Shaks^are  to  charm  us.'    '  I  know  this  is  your 
fiivourite  theme,'  said  the  minister,  '  and  you  Imow 
how  much  I  agree  with  you.    But  this  is  not  pie- 
cisely  the  question  raised  by  Sir  George ;  which  is^ 
the  superiority  in  the  temple  of  fame  enjoyed  by  men 
distinguished  for  their  eflforts  in  song  or  history  (but 
who  might  have  been  mere  beggars  when  alive)  over 
those  wno  flaunted  it  superciliously  over  them  in  a 
pomp  and  pride  which  are  now  absolutely  foigotten.* 
'  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  supercilious  flaunters,' 
replied  Herbert ; '  I  speak  of  the  bberal,  the  patriotic, 
who  seek  power  for  the  true  uses  of  power,  in  order  to 
difluse  blessing    and  protection    all  around    them. 
These  can  ne?er  fail  to  be  deservedly  applauded  ;  and 
I  honour  such  ambition  as  of  infinitely  more  real  con- 
sequence to  the  world  than  those  whose  works  (how- 
ever I  may  love  them  in  private)  can,  from  the  mere 
nature  of  things,  be  comparatively  known  only  to  a 
few.'    '  All  that  is  most  true,'  said  Mr  Wentworth  ; 
'  and  for  a  while  public  men  of  the  description  you 
mention  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  eye  of  mankind ; 
that  is,  of  contemporary  mankind.    But  extinguish 
their  power,  no  matter  by  what  means,  whether  by 
losing  favour  at  court,  or  being  turned  out  by  the 
country,  to  both  which  they  are  alike  subject;  let 
death  forcibly  remove  them,  or  a  queen  die,  and  their 
light,  like  Bollngbroke's,  goes  out  of  itself;  their  in- 
fluence is  certainly  gone,  and  where  is  even  their 
reputation !    It  may  glimmer  for  a  minute,  like  the 
dying  flame  of  a  taper,  after  which  they  soon  cease  to 
be  mentioned,  perhaps  even  remembered.'    '  Surely,' 
said  the  doctor, '  this  is  too  much  in  extremes.'  *  And 
yet,'  continued  Wentworth, '  have  we  not  all  heard  of 
a  maxim  appalling  to  all  lovers  of  political  fame, 
"that  nobody  is  nussed!"    Alas!  then,  an  we  not 
compelled  to  burst  out  with  the  poet : — 

"  What  boots  it  with  ineesnnt  oare. 
To  tend  the  homely  dighted  ahepbud^  teste, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thanklfiw  muse  ? 
Were  it  not  beiter  done,  ■•  others  use, 
To  sport  with  AmsryUia  In  thediadt. 
Or  with  the  tuples  of  Neoa'S  hair  r* 

Both  Sir  George  and  De  Veie  kindled  at  this ;  and 
the  doctor  himself  smiled,  when  the  minister  pro- 
ceeded. '  In  short,'  said  he,  '  when  a  stat^wsman,  or 
even  a  conqueror  is  departed,  it  depends  upon  the 
happier  poet  or  philosophic  historian  to  mace  even 
his  name  known  to  posterity ;  while  the  historian  or 
poet  acquires  immortality  for  himself  in  conferring 
upon  his  heroes  an  inferior  existence.'  '  Inferior 
existence !'  exclaimed  Herbwt.     '  Yes ;  for  look  at 
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j   Pintucb,  uid  ui  which  us  mcwt  vl«ned,  him*elf 
or  thoiHj  he  recordit     Look  at  the  old  Clkudii  had 
Muilii  of  LiTj;  or  the  chuacten  in  TuHtiu;  or 
'    MeoenM,    Agripj»,  or  Augnrtiu    hinnelf— princw, 
empercin,  miuitten,  eateemed  bj  coutsmpanrie*  u 
gods  t     Fuicj  thair  ipluidour  in  tbo  eje  of  the  mal- 
titude  while  the  multitude  foUownd  them]     Look  at 
'    them  now  <     Sgnle  cren  of  their  beaatiful  hiitoiiuii, 
'    we  hsTe  often  ditficultT  in  nunmagicg  out  their  old 
i   naniee  ;  while  those  who  wrote  or  ang  at  them  lire 
i    htfon  ouc  eye*.     The  benefit!  thej  coofemd  puesd 
I    in  a  minute,  irtiile  the  oampseitioui  that  reeonl  them 
I    laM  for  erer.'      Mr  Wentwoith'g  energy  mored  hii 
'    Iteuan,  and  enn  Herbert,  who  wm  too  clauial  not 
to  be  iduken  bj  theee  argnmcnte.    '  Still,  howercr,' 
uid  the  latter, '  we  adiDin,  >nd  ereti  wiih  to  emulate 
I    Cunillus,  uid  Hiltiadee,  and   Aleunds';  »  Sully 
'    and  a  ClaTendoD.'    '  Add  a  Lord  Burleigh,'  nplied 
the  miniiter, '  who,  in  refenmce  tii  Sponwr,  thought  a 
hundred  pounda  hi  immeUM  mm  for  a  wng  I   Which 
it  now  meet  thought  <iC,  or  most  lored  t — the  calcu- 
lating miniater  or  the  poor  poet  i  the  puisunt  tna,- 
anrer  or  he  who  wa*  left  "in  suing  long  to  bidef" 
Sir  George  and  De  Vere,  conaidering  the  quarter 
whrace  it  came,  were  delighted  with  this  question. 
The  doctor  waa  lileat,  and  seamed  to  wish  bis  great 
friend  to  go  on.     He  proceeded  thus — '  1  might  make 
the  lame  question  as  to  Horace  and  Mecmnu  ;  and 
I    yet,  I  darenay,  Horace  wb«  u  proud  of  being  taken 
IQ  Meoenai'i  ooach  to  the  Capitol  a*  the  dean  of  St 
I    Patricks  in  Oxford's  or  Boiingbroke'a  to  Windsor.  Yet 
I    Oxford  ia  aren  now  chiefly  remembered  through  that 
I    Tery  dean,  and  ao  periujia  would  Bolingbroke,  but  that 
he  is  BU  autlior,  and  a  rery  coDtidemiile  one  himself. 
'    We  may  recollect,' continued  he, 'the  manner  in  which 
i    Whitelocke  mentions  Milton—that  "  one  Milton,  a 
!    blind  mac,"  was  made  secretary  to  Cromwell.  Wliite- 
'    locks  was  then  the  first  subject  in  the  ttate,  and  lived 
'    in  all  (he  pomp  of  the  aeala,  and  all  the  splendour  of 
,    Bulitroda ;  while  the  blind  man  waked  at  early  main 
'    to  listen  to  the  Uik  bidding  him  good-morrow  at  hii 
cottage  window.     Where  ia  the  lord-keeper  nowt^ 
'   where  the  blind  man  I     What  ia  known  of  AddiMinaa 
,   aecretaiy  of  atate  I  and  how  can  hii  excellency  com- 
'   pare  with  the  man  who  chaima  ua  ao  eiquiaitely  in 
his  writingal     When  I  bare  Tisited  his  interesting 
house  at   Bilton,  in  Warwickahire,  sat  in  bla  very 
study,  and  read  hia  reiy  booka,  no  words  can  descrilw 
my  emotions.     1  breathe  his  otBcial  atmoophere  here, 
but  without  thinking  of  him  at  all.     In  diott,  there 
is  this  delightful  Buperiority  in  literary  over  political 
(iune,  that  the  one,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  stalks  in  cold 
i;randeur  upon  atilts,  like  a  French  tragedy  actor, 
while  the  other  ?rindi  iteelf  into  our  warm  hearts, 
and  i>  hugged  there  with  all  the  affection  of  a  friend 
and  all  the  admiration  of  a  Wer.'    'Hear!  hear!' 
cried  Sir  Omrge,  which  was  echoed  by  De  Vere  and 
Herbert  himself. 


is  the  beroi 

nt  one  time  secretary  to  a  cabieet  minister,  M 
Ward  KTels  in  official  details,  riTalries.  and  in 
trigoe.  In  1844  oar  aiitbor  prodnoed  CAoIaanrtA,  a 
Iht  itcMBBce  ijfa  Week 


I  Mb  Bkhjihth  O'lasan.!,  M.  P.,  ion  of  the  Tetter- 
'  aUeaaUiorof  the  CnrioaitJes  of  Literature,  composed 
a  noTel  of  the  same  claii  as  Mr  Ward's,  which  alto 
pniuled  the  busy  idlera  of  literatnre'and  faahion. 
Vrcun  Grey,  two  mlamea.  1896.  and  continued  in 
three  more  volumea  in  the  foliowlnfc  year,  is  a  worit 
of  irregular  imaglnatiTe  talent,  of  llitlc  or  no  plot,  but 
,  presenting  riewi  of  sodaty  and  character  withont 


any  deflnita  or  intelligible  pnrpose.  The  second  part,  ' 

in  which  ViTian  ii  taken  to  Germany  and  Aostria, 

amniing  trout  its  travelling  scenes  and  sketdies. 


Another  keen  obserrer  and  more  cnutic  delinea- 
tor of  modem  mannera  we  have  in  Mrs  Trollope, 
anthorea*  of  a  long  series  of  fictions.  Tbia  lady  first 
come  before  the  pnUlc  In  1832,  wben  her  DomtUie 


i 


MrsTroUsiA 

Mmuitri  of  Ou  Amrieaiu  was  published,  and  excited 
much  attention.  She  drew  ao  severe  a  picture  of 
American  Faults  and  foibles — of  their  want  of  deli-  ' 
cacy,  their  aflbctations,  drinking,  coarse  selSahneaa, 
and  ridiculous  peculiarities — that  the  whole  nation 
was  incensed  at  their  English  satirist.  There  is 
much  exaggeration  in  Mrs  Trollope'a  aketchea  ;  but 
having  tmth  fbr  their  fbondation,  ber  book  ii  aup- 
posed  to  have  had  aome  effect  in  reforming  the 
'  minor  niorala'  and  social  habita  of  the  Americana. 
The  aame  year  oar  authoress  continued  her  latirio  j 
portrsita  in  a  oorcl  entitled  Tht  Refugee  ta  Amerka, 
marked  by  the  same  traits  aa  her  fanner  work,  but 
exhibiting  tittle  art  or  talent  in  the  conatmction  of  a 
fable.  Mrs  Trollope  now  tried  new  ground.  In  1834 
ihepnblishod  Betnium  and  Walen  Oermany  in  1B33. 
»)untTies  where  the  found  much  more  to  gratify  and 
interest  her  than  in  America,  and  where  ahe  travelled 
in  generally  good  humour.  The  only  serioua  eril 
which  Mrs  'Trollope  Be«ma  to  have  encountered  in  . 
Germany  waa  the  tobacco-jmoke,  which  she  ri- 
tnperates  with  unwearied  perseverance.  In  1837 
she  presented  another 'novel,  TTu  Vicar  of  WraMU,  ; 
an  able  and  entertaining  work,  (hll  of  pr^udices, 
but  containing  some  excellent  painting  oif  manners 
and  eccentricities.  In  1839  Our  antboress  appears 
again  aa  a  traveller.  Vienna  and  tht  Atatriam  was 
of  the  same  cast  as  '  Belgium  and  Germany,'  but 
more  deformed  by  prqudice.  This  journey  also 
afforded  Mrs  Trollope  materials  for  a  novel,  which 
ahe  entitled  A  Ronance  of  Vinna.  Three  novels 
were  the  fniit  of  1839;  namely.  T»e  Widov  Bamaby, 
a  highly  amusing  work,  particularly  the  delineation 
of  the  bustling,  scheming,  unprincipled  husband-   I 
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hunting  widow;  Michael  Armstrong^  or  the  Factory 
Boy,  a  caricature  of  the  evila  attendant  on  the  manu- 
facturing system  ;  and  One  Fault,  a  domestic  stoiy, 
illustrating  with  uncommon  vigour  and  effect  the 
dismal  consequences  of  that  species  of  bad  temper 
which  proceeds  from  pride  and  over  sensitiyeness. 
In  1840  we  had  The  Widow  Married;  and  in  1841 
The  Blue  Belles  of  England,  and  Charlee  Cheeterfidd. 
The  latter  relates  the  history  of  a  youth  of  genius, 
and  contains  a  satirical  picture  of  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  England,  branding  authors,  editors,  and 
publishers  with  unprincipled  profligacy,  selfishness, 
and  corruption.  In  1842  Mrs  TroUope,  besides 
throwing  off  another  noTel  {The  Ward  of  Thorpe 
Combe),  gave  the  public  the  result  of  a  second 
visit  to  Belgium,  describing  the  changes  that  had 
been  efibcted  since  1833,  and  also  A  Visit  to  Italy. 
The  smart  caustic  style  of  our  authoress  was  not 
so  well  adapted  to  the  classic  scenes,  manners,  and 
antiquities  of  Italy,  as  to  the  broader  features  of 
American  life  and  character,  and  tliis  work  was  not 
so  successful  as  her  previous  publications.  Betum- 
ing  to  fiction,  we  find  Mrs  Trolloi)e,  as  usual,  prolific. 
Three  novels,  of  three  volumes  each,  ]V'ere  the  pro- 
duce of  1843 — Hargrave,  Jessie  Phillips,  and  ITie 
Laurringtons.  The  first  is  a  sketch  of  a  man  of 
fashion ;  the  second  an  attack  on  the  new  English 
poor-law ;  and  the  third  a  lively  satire  on  *  superior 
people,'  the  *  bustling  Botherbys  *  of  sodety.  Review- 
ing the  aggregate  labours  of  this  industrious  author- 
ess, we  cannot  say  that  she  has  done  good  propor- 
tioned to  her  talents.  Her  satire  is  directed  against 
the  mere  superficialities  of  lifie,  and  is  not  calculated 
to  check  vice  or  encourage  virtue.  In  depicting 
high  life,  she  wants  the  genial  spirit  and  humanity 
of  Theodore  Hook.  She  has  scattered  amusement 
among  novel-readers  by  some  of  her  delineations ; 
but  in  all  her  mirth  there  is  a  mocking  and  bitter 
spirit,  which  is  often  as  misplaced  as  it  is  unfemi- 
nine. 

JOHN  BAimf. 

The  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family,  first  and  second 
series,  1825  and  1826,  produced  a  strong  and  vivid 
impression  on  all  readers  of  fiction.  The  author 
seemed  to  unite  the  truth  and  circumstantiality  of 
Crabbe  with  the  dark  and  gloomy  power  of  Godwin ; 
and  in  knowledge  of  Irish  character,  habits,  customs, 
and  feeling,  he  was  superior  to  even  Miss  Edge- 
worth  or  l4idy  Morgan.  The  story  of  the  Nowlws, 
and  that  of  Croohore  of  the  Bill-Hook,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  perused  them. 
The  force  of  the  passions,  and  the  effects  of  crime, 
turbulence,  and  misery,  have  rarely  been  painted 
with  such  overmastering  energy,  or  wrought  into 
narratives  of  more  sustained  and  harrowing  interest 
The  probability  of  his  incidents  was  not  much  at- 
tended to  by  the  author,  and  he  indulged  largdy  in 
scenes  of  horror  and  violence — in  murders,  abduc- 
tions, pursuits,  and  escapes — ^but  the  whole  was  re- 
lated with  such  spirit,  radness,  and  truth  of  cos- 
tume and  colouring,  that  the  reader  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  note  defects.  The  very  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Irish  dialect  and  pronunciation  (though 
constituting  at  first  a  diflSUnilty  in  perusal,  and 
always  too  much  persisted  in  by  Mr  Banim) 
heightened  the  wild  native  flavour  of  the  stories, 
and  enriched  them  with  many. new  and  picturesque 
words  and  phrases.  These  original  and  striking 
tales  were  followed  up  in  1828  by  another  Irish 
stozy,  The  Croppy,  connected  with  the  insurrection 
in  1798.  *We  paint,*  said  the  author,  *from  the 
people  of  a  land  amongst  whom,  for  the  last  six 
hundred  years,  national  provocations  have  never 
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ceased  to  keep  alive  the  strongeat  and  often  tbe 
worst  passions  of  our  nature ;  whose  panisea,  dnrinf 
that  long  lapse  of  a  conntry's  existence,  fiom  aotuai 
conflict  in  the  field,  have  been  but  so  many  changes 
into  mental  strife,  and  who  to  this  day  are  Iftdld 
prepared,  should  the  war-cry  be  given,  to  roah  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  enact  soeoei  that,  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  would  show  more  teiribly 
vivid  than  any  selected  by  us  from  former  ^etm, 
for  the  purposes  of  candid,  thoogfa  alight  Uhntra- 
tion.'    There  was  too  much  of  this  'strong  writing' 
in  The  Croppy,  and  wone  faults  were  foond  in  the 
prolixity  of  some  of  the  dialogues  and  descriptiom, 
and  a  too  palpable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Sir 
Walter  Soott  in  his  historical  ramanoes.  The  srema 
peculiariy  Irish   are,  however,  written  with    Mr 
Banim*s  characteristic   vigour :  he  deacribea    the 
burning  of  a  cabin  till  we  seem  to  witness  the  cpec- 
tade ;  and  the  massacre  at  Vinegar  Hill  is  puitimyed 
with  the  distinctness  of  dramatic  action.     Nanny 
the  knitter  is  also  one  of  his  happSest  Irioh  like- 
nesses.    The  experiment  made  by  the  author  to 
depict,  like  Scott,  the  manners  and  frivolitiea  of  the 
higher  classes — ^to  draw  a  sprightly  heroine,  a  maiden 
aunt,  or  the  ordinary  characten  and  traits  of  genteel 
society — ^was  deddedly  a  failure.    His  strength  hgr 
in  the  cabin  and  the  wild  heath,  not  in  the  drawings 
room.    In  1890  Mr  Banun  published  7^  Demoumet^ 
in  three  volumes,  a  work  consisting  of  two  tales 
—The  Last  Baron  of  Crana,  and  The  Conftmnista 
The  same  beauties  and  defects  which  chnacteriae 
The  Croppy  are  seen  in  The  Denoanoed;  hnt  Tht 
Conformists  is  a  deeply-interesting  story,  and  calls 
forth  Mr  Banim's  peculiarities  of  description  and 
knowledge  of  character  in  a  very  striking  ligfak  His 
object  is  to  depict  the  evils  of  that  system  of  anti- 
Catholic  tyranny  when  the  penal  laws  were  in  fidl 
force,  by  which  home  education  was  denied  to  Catho- 
lic families  unless  by  a  Protestant  teacher.    The 
more  rigid  of  the  Catholics  abjured  all  instmctkm 
thus  administered;  and  Mr  Banim  describee  the 
effects  of  ignorance  and  n^lect  on  the  second  son  of 
a  Catholic  gentleman,  haughty,  sensitive,  and  pain* 
fully  alive  to  the  disadvantages  and  degradation  of 
his  condition.    The  whole  account  of  this  famfly, 
the  D'Aroys,  is  written  with  great  skill  and  effect 
In  1838  Mr  Banim  collected  several  of  his  oontrib»> 
dons  to  periodical  works,  and  published  them  under 
the  title  of  The  Bitja'  TTrirta',  and  other  Tales.    In 
1842  he  came  forward  with  an  original  and  excellent 
novel,  in  three  volumes,  Father  Comnellf  the  hero 
being  an  aged  and  benevolent  Catholic  priest,  not 
unworthy  of  association  with  the  Protestant  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.     This  primitive  pastor  becomes  the 
patron  of  a  poor  vagrant  boy,  Neddy  FenneU,  whose 
adventures  furnish  the  inddents  for  the  story.  There 
is,  as  usual  with  Mr  Banim,  a  variety  of  inddents 
minutdy  related — scenes  of  gloom  and  terror — and 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  moral  anatomy  of  our 
nature.    This  was  destined  to  be  the  last  worit  of 
the  author.    He  died  in  August  184S,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  whicfa 
also  was  his  birthplaoe.    *  Mr  Banim  began  life  as 
aminiatnre  painter;  but,  seduced  from  hk  profomion 
by  promptings  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  by  the 
success  of  a  tragedy,  Damon  and  PytMas,  he  eariy 
abandoned  art,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  prufes» 
sion ;  and  he  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  writer 
of  that  powerful  and  ptdnful  series  of  novds,  **  Tbe 
O'Hare  Tales.**    Some  yean  previous,  the  general 
sympathy  was  attracted  to  Mr  Banim's  stmgg^ 
against  the  suflibring  and  privation  which  came  in  the 
train  of  disease  that  preduded  all  literary  exertion; 
and  on  that  occasion  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  distressed  author,  whose  latter  years 
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restored  to  his  natiye  country,  and  made  cmj  by  a 
yearly  pension  of  XI 50  from  the  civil  list,  to  which 
an  addition  of  £40  a^year  was  afterwards  made  for 
the  education  of  his  daughter,  an  only  child.'*  Be- 
sides the  works  we  have  mentioned,  Mr  Banim 
wrote  Bojflie  Water,  and  other  poetical  pieces ;  and 
he  coatiibnted  largely  to  the  different  magazines  and 
annuals.  *  The  O'Hani  Tales'  had  given  him  a  name 
that  carried  general  attraction  to  all  lovers  of  light 
literature;  and  there  are  few  of  these  short  and 
hasty  tales  that  do  not  contain  some  traces  of  his 
nnriralled  Irish  power  and  fidelity  of  delineation. 
In  some  respects  Mr  Banim  was  a  mannerist :  his 
knowledge  extended  over  a  wide  surface  of  Irish 
history  and  of  character,  under  all  its  modifications ; 
but  his  style  and  imagination  were  confined  chiefly 
to  the  same  dass  of  subjects,  and  to  a  peculiar  mode 
of  treating  them.  *  Thus  the  consciousness  of  power 
in  the  dncription  of  unhallowed  and  unregulated 
impulse,  appears  to  draw  him  often  away  from  con- 
templating  those  feelings  of  a  more  pleasing  kind, 
to  comprehend  and  to  delineate  which  is  so  neces- 
sary a  condition  to  the  attainment  of  perfection  in 
his  art  Thus  the  holdness  and  minuteness  of  detail, 
which  give  reality  to  his  frequent  scenes  of  lawless- 
ness and  violence,  are  too  often  forced  dose  on  the 
verge  of  vulgar  honour  and  melodramatic  artifice. 
To  be  brief,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings 
I  there  is  a  sort  of  overstrained  excitement,  a  wU- 
I  fdl  dwelling  upon  turbulent  and  unchastened  pas- 
}  sions,  whi(£,  as  it  is  a  vice  most  often  inddent  to 
the  workings  of  real  genius,  more  especially  of  Irish 
genius,  so  perhaps  it  is  one  which  meets  with  least 
mercy  fh>m  well-behaved  prosaic  people/f  This 
defect  he  partially  overcame  in  his  later  writings. 
'Father  Connell'  is  full  of  gentle  affectionate  feel- 
ings and  delineation,  and  some  of  his  smaller  tales 
I  are  distinguished  by  great  delicacy  and  tenderness. 

[IktcripUon  of  (he  Burning  cf  a  Croppy^t  Hcfu»t,'\ 

The  smith  kept  a  brooding  and  gloomy  silence ; 
his  almost  savage  yet  steadfast  glare  fastened  upon 
the  element  tlubt,  not  more  raging  than  his  own 
bosom,  devoured  his  dwellina.  Fire  had  been  set  to 
the  house  in  many  places  within  and  without ;  and 
though  at  first  it  crept  slowly  along  the  surface  of  the 
thatch,  or  only  sent  out  bursting  wreaths  of  vapour 
from  the  interior,  or  through  ^e  doorway,  few  mi- 
nates  elapsed  until  the  whole  of  the  combustible  roof 
was  one  mass  of  flame,  shooting  up  into  the  serene  air 
in  a  spire  <tf  daizling  brilliancy,  mixed  with  rivid 
sparks,  and  relieved  agunst  a  background  of  dark- 
gray  smoke. 

Sky  and  earth  appeared  reddened  into  common  ig- 
nition with  the  blaze.  The  houses  around  gleamMl 
hotly;  the  very  stones  and  rocks  on  the  hill-side 
seemed  portions  of  fire;  and  Shawn-a-Gow's  bare  head 
and  heivnlean  shoulders  were  covered  with  spreading 
showers  of  the  ashes  of  his  own  roo£ 

His  distended  eye  fixed  too  upon  the  figures  of  the 
actors  in  this  scene,  now  rendered  fieroelv  distinct, 
and  their  scabbards,  their  buttons,  and  their  polished 
black  helmets,  bickering  redly  in  the  glow,  as,  at  a 
command  from  their  captain,  they  sent  up  the  hill- 
side three  shouts  over  the  demolition  of  the  Croppy's 
dwelling.  Bat  still,  though  his  breast  heaved,  and 
though  wreaths  of  foam  edged  his  lips,  Shawn  was 
^ilent ;  smd  little  Peter  now  feared  to  address  a  word 
to  him.  And  other  sights  and  occurrences  claimed 
whatever  attention  he  was  able  to  afford.  Rising  to  a 
pitch  of  shrillness  that  over-mastered  the  cheers  of 
the  yeomen,  the  cries  of  a  man  in  bodilv  agony  struck 
on  the  ears  of  the  listeners  on  the  hill,  and  looking 

*  Athouram  for  1842.  f  Westminster  Review,  IttB. 


hard  towards  a  spot  brilliantly  illuminated,  they  saw 
Saunders  Smyly  vigorously  engaged  in  one  of  his  tasks 
as  disciplinarian  to  the  BallybrMhoone  cavalry.  With 
much  ostentation,  his  instrument  of  torture  was 
flourished  round  his  head,  and  though  at  every  lash 
the  shrieks  of  the  sufferer  came  loud,  the  lashes  them- 
selves were  scarce  less  distinct. 

A  second  group  challenged  the  eye.  Shawn-a-Gow's 
house  stood  alone  in  the  village.  A  short  distance 
before  its  door  was  a  lime-tree,  with  benches  contrived 
all  round  the  trunk,  upon  which,  in  summer  weather, 
the  gossipers  of  the  vulage  used  to  seat  themselves. 
This  tree,  standing  between  our  spectators  and  the 
blaze,  cut  darkly  against  the  glowing  objects  beyond 
it ;  and  three  or  four  yeomen,  their  backs  turned  to 
the  hill,  their  fSsoes  to  the  burning  house,  and  conse- 
quently their  figures  also  i^pearing  black,  seemed 
busily  occupied  in  some  feat  that  required  the  exer- 
tion of  pulling  with  their  hands  lified  above  their 
heads.  Shawn  flashed  an  inquiring  glance  upon  them, 
and  anon  a  human  form,  still,  Uke  their  figures, 
vague  and  undefined  in  blackness,  gradually  became 
elevated  from  the  ground  beneath  the  tree,  until  its 
head  almost  touched  a  projecting  branch,  and  then 
it  remained  stationary,  suspended  fix>m  that  branch. 

Shawn's  rage  increased  to  madness  at  this  sight, 
though  he  did  not  admit  it  to  be  immediately  con- 
nect^ with  his  more  individual  causes  for  wrath. 
And  now  came  an  event  that  made  a  climax,  for  the 
present,  to  his  emotions,  and  at  length  caused  some 
expressions  of  his  pent-up  feelings.  A  loud  crackling 
crash  echoed  from  his  house ;  a  volume  of  fiame, 
taller  and  more  dense  than  any  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded, darted  up  to  the  heavens ;  then  almost  former 
darkness  fell  on  the  hill-side;  a  gloomy  red  glow 
alone  remained  on  the  objects  below;  and  nothing 
but  thick  smoke,  dotted  with  sparks,  continued  to 
issue  from  his  dwelling.  After  everything  that  could 
interiorly  supply  food  to  the  flame  had  been  devoured, 
it  was  the  roof  of  his  old  house  that  now  fell  in. 

*  By  the  ashes  o'  my  cabin,  burnt  down  before  me 
this  night—an'  I  stannin'  a  houseless  beggar  on  the 
hill-side  lookin'  at  id— while  I  can  get  an  Orange- 
man's house  to  take  the  blaze,  an'  a  wisp  to  kindle 
the  blaze  up,  I'll  bum  ten  houses  for  that  one !' 

And  so  asseverating,  he  recrossed  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and,  followed  by  Peter  Rooney,  descended  into 
the  little  valley  of  refuge. 

T.  CBOFTON  CBOKSB. 

Mr  Cbokeb  has  been  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  tasteful  collectors  Of  the  legendary  lore,  the 
poetical  traditions  and  antiquities  of  Ireland.  In 
1824  appoured  hii  BuearcheM  in  fAe  South  oflrdanA, 
one  volume,  quarto,  containing  a  judldous  and  happy 
mixture  of  humour,  sentiment,  and  antiquarianisnL 
This  was  followed  by  Faby  Legends  and  Traditions 
of  the  South  o?  Ireland,  1827 ;  trends  of  the  Lahes,  or 
Sayings  and  Doings  at  KiUarney,  two  volumes,  1828 ; 
Daniel  CfBourkt,  or  Bhfmes  of  a  Pantomime  founded 
on  that  Story,  1828 ;  Barney  Mahoney,  1832 ;  My  Vil- 
lage versus  Our  Village,  1832  ;  Popular  Songs  of  Ire- 
land, 1839,  kc  The  tales  of  *  Barney  Mahoney'  and 
•  My  Village'  are  Mr  Croker's  only  efforU  at  strictly 
original  composition,  his  other  works  being  compi- 
lations, like  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  and  entered  upon 
with  equal  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of  his  subject 
Barney  is  a  low  Irish  servant,  and  his  adventures 
are  characteristic  and  amusing,  though  without 
much  force  or  interest  •  My  Village '  is  an  English 
tale,  and  by  no  means  happy  either  in  conception 
or  execution.  Wmb  Mitfonl  may  have  occasionally 
dressed  or  represented  her  village  en  vaudeville,  like 
the  back-scene  of  a  theatre,  but  Mr  Croker  errs  on 
I  the  opposite  side.    He  gives  us  a  series  of  Dutch 
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paintings,  too  little  relieved  by  imagination  or  pas- 
sion to  excite  or  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 
He  is  happiest  among  the  &nciful  legends  of  his 
native  country,  treasuring  up  their  romantic  fea- 
tures, quoting  fragments  of  song,  describing  a  lake 
or  ruin,  hitting  off  a  dialogue  or  merry  jest,  and 
chronicling  the  peculiarities  of  his  countrymen  in 
their  humours,  their  superstition,  and  rustic  sim- 
plicity. The  following  is  the  account  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  of  the  last 
of  the  Irish  serpents. 

Sure  everybody  has  heard  tell  of  the  blessed  St 
Patrick,  and  how  he  dru?e  the  sarpints  and  all  man- 
ner of  venomous  things  out  of  Ireland ;  how  he 
*  bothered  all  the  varmint'  entirely.  But  for  all  that, 
there  was  one  onld  saipint  left,  who  was  too  cunning 
to  be  talked  out  of  the  country,  and  made  to  drown 
himself.  St  Patrick  didn't  well  know  how  to  manage 
this  fellow,  who  was  doing  great  havoc ;  till,  at  long 
last  he  bethought  himself,  and  got  a  strong  iron  chest 
made  with  nine  boults  upon  it.  So  <me  fine  morning 
he  takes  a  walk  to  where  the  sarpint  used  to  keep ; 
and  the  sarpint,  who  didn't  like  the  saint  in  the  least, 
and  small  blame  to  him  for  that,  began  to  hiss  and 
show  his  teeth  at  him  like  anything.  '  Oh,'  says  St 
Patrick,  says  he,  '  where's  the  use  of  making  such  a 
piece  of  work  about  a  gentleman  like  myself  coming 
to  see  you.  Tis  a  nice  house  I  have  got  made  for 
you  agin  the  winter;  for  I'm  going  to  civilise  the 
whole  country,  man  and  beast,'  says  he, '  and  vou  can 
come  and  look  at  it  whenever  you  please,  and  'tis  my- 
self will  be  fflad  to  see  you.'  The  sarpint  hearing  such 
smooth  words,  thought  that  though  St  Patrick  had 
druve  all  the  rest  of  the  sarpints  into  the  sea,  he  meant 
no  harm  to  himself;  so  the  sarpint  walks  fair  and 
easy  up  to  see  him  and  the  house  he  was  speaking 
about.  But  when  the  sarpint  saw  the  nine  boults 
upon  the  chest,  he  thought  he  was  sould  (betrayed), 
and  was  for  making  off  with  himself  as  fast  as  ever  he 
could.  "Tis  a  nice  warm  house,  you  see,'  says  St 
Patrick,  <  and  'tis  a  good  friend  I  am  to  you.'  *  I 
thank  you  kindly,  St  Patrick,  for  your  civility,'  says 

the  sarpint ;  *  but  I  think  it's  too  small  it  is  for  me' 

meaning  it  for  an  excuse,  and  away  he  was  going. 
'  Too  small !'  says  St  Patrick,  *  stop,  if  you  please,'  says 
he,  *  vou're  out  in  that,  my  boy,  anyhow — I  am  sure 
'twill  fit  you  completely ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what,'  says 
he,  *  I'll  bet  you  a  gallon  of  porter,'  says  he,  •  that  if 
you'll  only  try  and  get  in,  there'll  be  plenty  of  room 
for  you.'  The  sarpint  was  as  thirsty  as  could  be  with 
his  walk ;  and  'twas  great  joy  to  him  the  thoughts  of 
doing  St  Patrick  out  of  the  gallon  of  porter ;  so,  swell- 
ing himself  up  as  big  as  he  could,  in  he  got  to  the 
chest,  all  but  a  little  bit  of  his  tail.  •  There,  now,' 
says  he,  *  I've  won  the  gallon,  for  you  see  the  house  is 
too  small  for  me,  for  I  can't  get  in  my  tail.'  When 
what  does  St  Patrick  do,  but  he  comes  behind  the 
peat  heavy  lid  of  the  chest,  and,  putting  his  two 
hands  to  it,  down  he  slaps  it  with  a  bang  like  thunder. 
When  the  rogue  of  a  sarpint  saw  the  lid  coming  down, 
in  went  his  tail  like  a  shot,  for  fear  of  being  whipped 
off  him,  and  St  Patrick  besan  at  once  to  boult  the  nine 
iron  boults.  'Oh,  murder!  wont  you  let  me  out, 
St  Patrick  r  says  the  sarpmt ;  *  I've  lost  the  bet  fairly, 
and  I'll  pay  you  the  gallon  like  a  man.'  *  Let  you 
out,  my  darling,'  says  St  Patrick,  *  to  be  sure  I  will, 
by  all  manner  of  means ;  but  you  see  I  haven't  time 
now,  so  you  must  wait  till  to-morrow.'  And  so  he 
took  the  iron  chest,  with  the  sarpint  in  it,  and  pitches 
it  into  the  lake  here,  where  it  is  to  this  hour  for  cer- 
tain ;  and  'tis  the  sarpint  struggling  down  at  the  bot- 
tom that  makes  the  waves  upon  it.  Many  is  the  liv- 
ing man  (continued  Picket)  besides  myself  has  heard 
the  sarpmt  crying  out  from  within  the  chest  under  the 
watei^*  Is  it  to-morrow  yetK-is  it  to-monow  yetf 


which,  to  be  sure,  it  never  can  be :  and  that's  the  waj 
St  Patrick  settled  the  last  of  the  saipints,  sir. 

The  national  character  of  Ireland  was  farther 
Ulnstrated  by  two  collections  of  tales  published 
anonymously,  entitled  To-day  in  Irdand,  18S5 ;  and 
Yesterday  in  Ireland,  1829.  Though  mipeTlbctly 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  a  novelist,  this  writer 
is  often  correct  and  happy  in  his  desoriptioiis  and 
historical  summaries.  Like  Banim,  he  has  yentured 
on  the  stormy  period  of  1798,  and  has  been  more 
minute  than  his  great  rival  in  sketching  tiie  divom- 
stances  of  the  rebellion.  Mb  Crows,  author  of 
The  English,  in  Italy  and  France,  a  yrork  of  saperior 
.merit,  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  these  tales.  Hie 
Rev.  Cjbsar  Otwat,  of  Xhiblin,  in  his  &bettkn  of 
Ireland,  and  his  Tour  in  Connaught,  &c.  18S9,  htt 
displayed  many  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a 
novelist,  without  attempting  the  oonstruction  of  a 
regular  story.  His  lively  style  and  humoroos  iBus- 
trations  of  the  manners  of  the  people  render  bis 
topographical  works  venr  pleasant  as  well  as  in- 
structive reading.  Mr  Otway  was  a  keen  theolo- 
gian, a  determined  anti-Catholic,  but  full  of  Irish 
feeling  and  universal  kindlinfaw.  He  died  in  BCarch 
1842. 

GBRAIJ>  OBimil. 

Gerald  QBxnrs,  author  of  some  excellent  Irish 
tales,  was  bom  at  limerick  on  the  12th  of  December 
1803.  His  first  schoolmaster  appears  to  have  been 
a  true  Milesian  pedant  and  original,  for  one  of  his 
advertisements  begins — *When  ponderous  poOy- 
syllables  promulgate  professional  powers  !* — and  be 
boasted  of  being  one  of  three  persons  in  Ireland  who 
knew  how  to  read  correctly ;  namely,  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  himself,  Mr  Mac- 
Eligot  I  Gerald  was  afterwards  placed  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  whence  he  was  removed  to  attend  a  school 
at  Limerick.  While  a  mere  youth,  be  became  coo* 
nected  with  the  Limerick  Advertiser  newspaper ;  but 
having  written  a  tragedy,  he  migrated  to  London  in 
his  twentieth  year,  with  the  hope  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  literature  and  the  drama.  Disappoint- 
ment very  naturally  followed,  and  Gerald  betook 
himself  to  reporting  for  the  daily  press  and  contri- 
buting to  the  magazines.  In  1825  he  succeeded  in 
getting  an  operatic  melodrama  brought  out  at  the 
English  Opera  Hodte ;  and  in  1827  appeared  his 
Hdhnd'Tide,  or  Mwuter  Fimidar  Tales,  a  series  of 
short  stories,  thoroughly  Irish,  and  evincing  powers 
of  observation  and  description  from  which  much 
might  be  anticipated.  This  fortunate  beginning 
was  followed  up  the  same  year  by  Tales  of  the  Jfwt- 
ster  Festivals,  containing  Card-Drawing,  the  Haff-Sir, 
and  Suil  Dhuv  the  Coiner,  three  volumes.  The 
nationality  of  these  tales,  and  the  talent  of  the 
author  in  depicting  the  mingled  levify  and  pathos 
of  the  Irish  character,  rendered  them  ezceedin^y 
popular.  His  reputation  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  publication,  in  1829,  of  The  Collegians ;  a 
Second  Series  qf  Tales  of  the  Mwuter  Festivals,  three 
volumes,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all 
his  works,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  place  Griffin 
as  an  Irish  novelist  above  Banim  and  Carieton. 
Some  of  the  aoenes  possess  a  deep  and  melancholy 
interest ;  for,  in  awakening  terror,  and  painting  the 
sterner  passions  and  their  results.  Griffin  distdayed 
the  art  and  power  of  a  master.  *  The  CoUcgians,' 
says  a  writer  in  Uie  Edinburgh  Review,  *  is  a  very 
interesting  and  weU-constmcted  tale,  full  of  incident 
and  passion.  It  is  a  history  of  the  clandestine  anion 
of  a  young  man  of  good  birth  and  fortune  with  a 
girl  of  far  inferior  rank,  and  of  tiie  consequences 
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which  too  naturally  reflult  The  gradual  decay  of 
an  attachment  which  was  icaioely  baaed  on  any- 
thing  better  than  Bensnal  love — ^the  irksonieneBB  of 
concealment — ^the  goadings  of  wounded  pride — the 
suggestions  of  self-inteiest,  which  had  been  hastily 
neglected  for  an  object  which  proyea  inadequate 
when  gained — all  these  combining  to  produce,  first, 
neglect,  and  lastly,  aversion,  are  interestingly  and 
vividly  described.  An  attadunent  to  another,  su- 
perior both  in  mind  and  station,  springs  up  at  the 
same  time ;  and  to  effect  a  union  with  her^  the  un- 
happy wife  is  sacrificed.  It  is  a  terrible  represen- 
tation of  the  course  of  crime;  and  it  is  not  only 
forcibly,  but  naturally  displayed.  The  characters 
sometimes  express  their  feelings  with  unnecessary 
energy,  strong  emotions  are  too  long  dwelt  upon, 
and  incidents  rather  slowly  developed;  but  there 
is  no  common  skill  and  power  evinced  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  tale.'  In  1830  Mr  Griffin  was  again  in 
the  field  with  his  Irish  sketches.  Two  tales,  The 
Bivahj  and  Tracqfs  Amhiikm^  yirere  well  received, 
though  improbable  in  plot  and  ill-arranged  in  in- 
cident The  author  continued  his  miscellaneous 
labours  for  the  press,  and  published,  besides  a 
number  of  contributions  to  periodicals,  another 
series  of  stories,  entitled  Tales  of  the  Five  Senses. 
These  are  not  equal  to  his  '  Munster  Tales,'  but  are, 
nevertheless,  full  of  fine  Irish  description  and  cha- 
racter, and  of  that  *dark  and  touching  power'  which 
Mr  Carleton  assigns  as  the  distinguishmg  excellence 
of  his  brother  novelist  In  1832  the  townsmen  of 
Mr  Griffin  devolved  upon  him  a  very  pleasing  duty 
— to  wait  upon  Mr  Moore  the  poet,  and  request  that 
he  would  allow  himself  to  be  put  in.  nomination  for 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Limerick  in  parlia- 
ment Mr  Moore  prudently  declined  this  honour, 
but  appears  to  have  given  a  characteristically  kind 
and  warm  reception  to  his  young  enthusiastic  visitor, 
and  his  brother,  who  accompanied  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  success  and  growing 
reputation  oi  Mr  Griffin,  he  appears  to  have  soon 
become  tired  of  the  world,  and  anxious  to  retreat 
from  its  toils  and  its  pleasures.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  one  of  his 
sisters  had,  about  the  year  1830,  taken  the  veil 
This  circumstance  awakened  the  poetical  and  de- 
votional feelings  and  desires  that  formed  part  of  his 
character,  and  he  grew  daily  more  anxious  to  quit 
the  busy  world  for  a  life  of  religious  duty  and  ser- 
vice. The  following  verses,  written  at  this  time, 
are  expressive  of  his  new  enthusiasm : — 

Seven  dreary  winters  gone  and  spent, 
Seven  blooming  summers  vanished  too, 

Since  on  an  eager  mission  bent, 
I  left  my  Irish  home  and  you. 

How  passed  those  yean  I  will  not  say ; 

They  cannot  be  by  words  renewed — 
Ood  wash  their  sinful  parts  away ! 

And  blest  be  he  for  all  their  good. 

With  even  mind  and  tranquil  breast 

I  left  mpr  youthful  sister  then. 
And  now  m  sweet  religious  rest 

I  see  my  sister  there  again. 

Retuning  from  that  stormy  world. 

How  pleasing  is  a  sight  like  this! 
To  see  that  bark  with  canvass  furled 

Still  riding  in  that  port  of  peace. 

Oh,  darling  of  a  heart  that  still. 

By  eartUy  joys  so  deeply  trod, 
At  moments  bids  its  owner  feel 

The  waimth  of  nature  and  of  God  I 


Still  be  his  oare  in  future  years 
To  leam  of  thee  truth's  simple  way, 

And  free  from  foundless  hopes  or  fears,         * 
Serenely  live,  securely  pray. 

And  when  our  Christmas  days  are  past. 
And  life's  vain  shadows  faint  and  dim. 

Oh,  be  my  sister  heard  at  last. 
When  her  pure  hands  are  raised  for  him  1 
CftriffniM,  1830. 

His  mind,  fixed  on  this  subject,  still  retained  its 
youthful  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness,  and  he  made  a 
tour  in  Scotland,  which  al&rded  him  the  highest  sa- 
tisfaction and  enjoyment  He  retired  flnom  the  world 
in  the  autumn  of  1888,  and  joined  the  Christian 
Brotherhood  (whose  duly  it  is  to  instruct  the  poor) 
in  the  monastery  at  Cork.  In  the  second  year  of 
his  noviciate  he  was  attacked  with  typhus  fever, 
and  died  on  the  12th  of  June  1840. 


WILLlJUf  CABLE7K>N. 

WiLLTAM  Cablbton,  anthorof  Traits  and  Stories 
of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  was  bom  at  Prillisk,  in  tiie 
parish  of  Clogher,  and  county  of  Tyrone,  in  the  year 
1798.  His  father  was  a  person  in  lowly  station — a 
peasant— but  highly  and  singularly  gifted.  His  me- 
mory was  unusually  retentive,  and  as  a  teller  of  old 
tales,  legends,  and  historical  anecdotes,  he  was  un- 
rivalled ;  and  his  stock  of  them  was  inexhaustible. 
He  spoke  the  Irish  and  Bnglish  languages  with  nearly 
equal  fluency.  His  mother  was  skilled  in  the  native 
music  of  the  country,  and  possessed  the  sweetest  and 
most  exquisite  of  human  voices.*  She  was  cele- 
brated for  the  effect  she  gave  to  the  Irish  cry  or 
'  keene.'  '  I  have  often  been  present,'  says  her  son, 
'when  she  has  ''raised  the  keene**  over  the  corpse 
of  some  relative  or  neighbour,  and  my  readen  may 
judge  of  the  melancholy  charm  which  accompanied 
this  expression  of  her  sympathy,  when  I  assure  them 
that  the  general  clamour  of  violent  grief  was  gradu- 
ally diminished,  from  admiration,  until  it  l^came 
ultimately  hushed,  and  no  voice  was  heard  but  her 
own — ^wailing  in  sorrowful  but  solitary  beauty.*  With 
such  parents  Carleton  could  not  fail  to  imbibe  the 
peculiar  feelings  and  supentitions  of  his  country. 
•His  humble  home  was  a  fitting  nnrsery  for  Irish 
genius.  His  first  schoolmaster  was  a  Connaught  man, 
named  Pat  Frayne,  the  prototype  of  Mat  Kavanagh 
in  the  *  Hedge  School'  He  aLso  received  some  in- 
struction from  a  classical  teacher,  a  't3rranni€»l 
blockhead*  who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 
was  afterwards  agreed  to  send  him  to  Munster,  as  a 
poor  scholar,  to  complete  liis  education.  The  poor 
scholars  of  Munster  are  indebted  for  nothing  but 
their  bed  and  board,  which  they  receive  from  the 
parents  of  the  schohirs.  In  some  cases  a  collection 
is  made  to  provide  an  outfit  for  the  youth  thus  leav- 
ing home ;  but  Carleton's  own  family  supplied  the 
funds  supposed  to  be  necessary.  The  circumstances 
attending  his  departmre  Mr  Carleton  has  related  in 
his  fine  tale, '  The  Poor  Scholar.*  As  he  journeyed 
slowly  along  the  road,  his  superstitious  fean  got  the 
better  of  his  ambition  to  be  a  scholar,  and  stopping 
for  the  night  at  a  small  inn  by  the  way,  a  disagree- 
able dream  determined  the  home- sick  lad  to  return 
to  his  father's  cottage.  His  affectionate  parents 
were  equally  joyed  to  receive  him ;  and  Carleton 
seems  to  have  done  little  for  some  yean  but  join  in 
the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  people,  and  attend 
every  wake,  dance,  fair,  and  merry-making  in  the 

*  These  partloolsn  oonosnilag  tiie  personal  hittofy  of  the 
Borellst  are  eontained  In  his  iatradaetion  to  the  last  edition 
of  the  •  Tnite  and  Stortoei' 
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neighbourhood.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  went  to 
assist  a  distant  relative,  a  priest,  who  had  opened  a 
classical  school  near  Glasslough,  county  of  Monaghan, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  A  pilgrimage  to  the 
far-famed  Lough-derg,  or  St  Patnck^s  Purgatory, 
excited  his  imagination,  and  the  description  of  that 
performance,  some  years  afterwards,  *  not  only,'  he 
says,  *  constituted  my  debut  in  literature,  but  was 
also  the  means  of  preventing  me  from  being  a  plea- 
sant strong-bodied  parish  priest  at  this  day ;  indeed 
it  was  the  cause  of  changing  the  whole  destiny  of  my 
subsequent  life.'  About  this  time  chance  threw  a 
copy  of  Gil  Bias  in  his  way,  and  his  love  of  adven- 
ture was  so  stimulated  by  its  perusal,  that  he  left 
his  native  place,  and  set  off  on  a  visit  to  a  Catholic 
clergyman  ia  the  county  of  Louth.  He  stopped 
with  him  a  fortnight,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
tuition  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  near  Corcreagh. 
This,  however,  was  a  tame  life  and  a  hard  one,  and 
he  resolved  on  precipitating  himself  on  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis, with  no  other  guide  than  a  certain  strong 
feeling  of  vague  and .  sha^ess  ambition.  He  entered 
Dublin  with  only  2s.  9d.  in  his  pocket  From  this 
period  we  suppose  we  must  date  the  commencement 
of  Mr  Carleton's  literary  career.  In  1830  appeared 
his  *  Traits  and  Stories,'  two  volumes,  published  in 
Dublin,  but  without  the  author's  name.  Mr  Carleton, 
in  his  preface,  *  assures  the  public,  that  what  he  offers 
is,  both  in  manu£u;ture  and  material,  genuine  Irish ; 
yes,  genuine  Irish  as  to  character,  dr&wn  by  one  bom 
amidst  the  scenes  he  describes — reared  as  one  of  the 
people  whose  characters  and  situations  he  sketches 
— and  who  can  cut  and  dress  a  ahiUaly  as  well  as 
any  man  in  his  nugesty's  dominions ;  ay,  and  use  it 
too;  so  let  the  critics  take  care  of  themselves.' 
The  critics  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
sketcher.  His  account  of  the  northern  Irish — the 
Ulster  creachts — ^was  new  to  the  reading  public,  and 
the  *  dark  mountains  and  green  vales'  of  his  native 
Tyrone,  of  Donegal,  and  Derry,  had  been  left  un- 
touched by  the  previous  writers  on  Ireland.  A 
second  series  of  these  tales  was  puUished  by  Mr 
Carleton  in  1832,  and  was  equally  well  received.  In 
1839  he  sentforth  a  powerful  Irish  story,  Fardarougha 
Ike  MUer,  or  the  Convicts  of  Linumuma,  in  which  the 
passion  of  avarice  is  strikingly  depicted,  without 
its  victim  being  wholly  dead  to  natural  tenderness 
and  affection.  Scenes  of  broad  humour  and  comic 
extravagance  are  interspersed  throughout  the  work. 
Two  years  afterwards  (1841)  appealed  The  Fawn  of 
Sprmg  Vale,  The  Clarienet,  (uul  other  Taiee^  three 
volumes.  There  is  more  of  pathetic  oomposition  in 
this  collection  than  in  the  former;  but  one  genial  light- 
hearted  humorous  story,  *  The  Misfortunes  of  Barney 
Branagan,'  was  a  prodigious  favourite.  The  collection 
was  pronounced  by  a  judicious  critic  to  be  calculated 
'  for  those  quiet  country  haunts  where  the  deep  and 
natural  pathos  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  nmy  be  best 
read  and  taken  to  heart  Hence  Mr  Carleton  ap- 
propriately dedicates  his  pages  to  Wordsworth.  But 
they  have  the  fault  common  to  other  modem  Irish 
novels,  of  an  exaggerated  display  of  the  darker  vicis- 
situdes of  life :  none  better  than  the  Rydal  philo- 
sopher could  teach  the  tale-writer  that  the  effect  of 
mists,  and  rains,  and  shadows,  is  lost  without  sun- 
breaks  to  relieve  the  gloom.'  The  great  merit  how- 
ever, of  Mr  Carleton,  is  the  troth  of  his  delineations 
and  the  apparent  artlessness  of  his  stories.  If  he 
has  not  the  passionate  energy— or,  as  be  hinoself  has 
termed  it  '  the  melancholy  but  indignant  reclama- 
tions '  of  John  Banim,  he  has  not  his  party  prejudices 
or  bitterness.  He  seems  to  have  formed  a  fair  and 
just  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  have  drawn  it  as  it  actually  appeared  to  him 
at  home  and  abroad — ^in  ftod  and  in  festivid— in  tiie 


various  scenes  which  passed  before  him  in  his  nmtiw 
district  and  during  his  subsequent  rambles.  In  exa- 
mining into  the  causes  which  hare  ouaatod  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  peasantry,  Mr  Cwfeton 
alludes  to  the'  long  want  of  any  fixed  aystem  of 
wholesome  education,  l^e  dergy,  until  Intelj,  took 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  instmetioD  of  the 
children  (where  any  instruction  was  obtmined)  was 
left  altogether  to  hedge  schoolmasters,  a  daaa  of 
men  who,  with  few  exceptions,  bestowed  '  sadi  an 
education  upon  the  people  as  is  sufBcient  almost  m 
the  absence  of  all  other  causes,  to  account  fbr  nmch 
of  the  agrarian  violence  and  erroneous  prindples 
which  rebate  their  movements  and  feelings  on  that 
and  simiUr  subjects.'  The  lower  Irish,  too,  he  justly 
remarks,  were,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
treated  with  apathy  and  gross  neglect  hy  the  only 
class  to  whom  they  could  or  ought  to  look  np  for 
sympathy  or  protection.  Hence  those  deep-rooted 
prejudices  and  fearful  crimes  which  stain  the  history 
of  a  people  remarkable  for  their  social  and  domestic 
virtues.  '  In  domestic  life,'  says  Mr  Carleton,  *  there 
is  no  man  so  exquisitely  affectionate  and  humanised 
as  the  Irishman.  The  national  imagination  is  actire, 
and  the  national  heart  warm,  and  it  foDows  very  na- 
turally that  he  should  be,  and  is,  tender  and  strong 
in  all  his  domestic  relations.  Unlike  the  people  dt 
other  nations,  his  grief  is  loud,  but  lasting ;  vehement 
but  deep ;  and  whilst  its  shadow  has  been  chequered 
by  the  hiughter  and  mirth  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
still,  in  the  moments  of  seclusion,  at  his  bed-side 
prayer,  or  over  the  grave  of  those  he  loved,  it  will 
put  itself  forth,  after  half  a  life,  with  a  vivid  power 
of  recollection  which  is  sometimes  almost  beyond 
beUef.'  A  people  thus  cast  in  extremes — roelan^oly 
and  humorous — ^passionate  in  affection  and  in  haued 
— <:hieri»hing  the  old  language,  traditions,  and  reoul- 
lections  of  &eir  country — their  wild  music,  poetry, 
and  customs — ready  either  for  good  or  for  evil — such 
a  people  certainly  affords  the  novelist  abundant  mate- 
rials for  hii  fictions.  The  field  is  ample,  and  it  has 
been  zichly  cultivated. 

IPktwr  of  an  Iruh  Village  and  Sc^loot-Aoiise.] 

The  village  of  Findramore  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  green  hill,  the  outline  of  which  formed  a 
low  arch,  as  it  rose  to  the  eye  against  the  h«risao. 
This  hill  was  studded  with  clumps  of  beeches,  and 
sometimes  enclosed  as  a  meadow.  In  the  month  o£ 
July,  when  the  grass  on  it  was  long,  many  an  boor 
hare  I  spent  in  soUtaiy  enjoyment,  wacdhin^  ths 
wavy  motion  produced  upon  its  pliant  surface  by  the 
sunny  winds,  or  the  flight  of  the  cloud  shadows,  like 
gi^mtic  phantoms,  as  they  swept  rapidly  or&  it, 
whilst  the  murmur  of  the  rockmg  trees,  and  the 
glancing  of  their  bright  leaves  in  the  sun,  produced  a 
heartfelt  pleasure,  the  very  memory  of  which  rises  in 
my  imagination  like  some  fading  recollection  of  a 
brighter  world. 

^  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  ran  a  clear  deep-hanked 
river,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  slip  of  nch  level 
meadow,  and  on  the  other  by  a  kind  of  common  for 
the  village  geese,  whose  white  feathers  during  the 
summer  season  lay  scattered  over  its  green  surfboe. 
It  was  also  the  play-ground  for  the  boys  of  the  village 
school ;  for  there  ran  that  part  of  the  river  which, 
with  very  correct  judgment,  the  urchins  had  selected 
as  their  hathing-plsM.  A  little  slope  or  waterinc- 
ground  in  the  bank  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  where  the  bottom  fell  away  into  vSe  fearful 
depths  of  the  whirlpool  under  the  hangins  oak  on 
the  other  bank.  Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time 
I  ventured  to  swim  across  it,  and  even  yet  do  I  see  in 
imagination  the  two  bunches  of  water  flagons  on 
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which  the  inexperienoed  swimmen  trusted  theioBelves 
in  the  water. 

About  two  hundred  y»rdfl  above  this,  the  horeen* 

which  led  from  the  Tillage  to  the  main  road  crossed 

the  river  bj  one  of  thotie  old  narrow  bridges  whose 

arches  rise  like  round  ditches  across  the  road — an 

almost  impassable   barrier  to  hone  and  car.     On 

passing  the  bridge  in  a  northern  direction,  you  found 

&  range  of  low  thatched  houses  on  each  side  of  the 

road;  and  if  one  o'clock,  the  hour  of  dinner,  drew 

near,    yon  might  obserre    columns  of   blue  smoke 

curling  up  from  a  row  of  chimneys,  some  made  of 

wicker  creels  plastered  over  with  a  rich  coat  of  mud, 

some  of  old  narrow  bottomless  tubs,  and  others,  with 

a  greater  appearance  of  taste,  ornamented  with  thick 

circular  ropes  of  straw  sewed  together  like  bees'  skeps 

with  the  peel  of  a  brier ;  and  many  having  nothing 

but  the  open  vent  above.    But  the  smoke  by  no  means 

escaped  by  its  legitimate  aperture,  for  you  might 

observe  little  clouds  of  it  bunting  out  of  the  doon 

and  windows ;  the  panes  of  the  latter  being  mostly 

stopped  at  other  times  with  old  hats  and  raes,  were 

now  left  entirely  open  for  the  purpose  of  givmg  it  a 

free  escape. 

Before  the  doors,  on  right  and  left,  was  a  series  of 
dunghills,  each  with  its  concomitant  sink  of  green 
rotten  water ;  and  if  it  happened  that  a  stout-looking 
woman  with  watery  eyes,  and  a  yellow  cap  hung 
loosely  upon  her  matted  locks,  came,  with  a  chubby 
urchin  on  one  arm  and  a  pot  of  dirty  water  in  her 
band,  itt  unceremonious  ejection  in  the  aforesaid  sink 
would  be  apt  to  send  you  up  the  village  with  your 
finger  and  thumb  (for  what  purpose  you  would  your- 
self perfectly  undentand)  closely,  but  not  knowingly, 
applied  to  your  nostrils.    But,  independently  of  this, 
you  would  be  apt  to  have  other  reasons  for  giving 
I  your  horse,  whose  heeb  are  by  this  time  surrounded 
I  by  a  dozen  of  barking  cun,  and  the  same  number  of 
shouting  urchins,  a  pretty  sharp  touch  of  the  spun, 
'  as  well  as  for  complaining  bitterly  of  the  odour  of  the 
atmosphere.     It  is  no  landscape  without  figures ;  and 
you  might  notice — if  you  are,  as  1  suppose  you  to  be, 
a  man  of  observation — in  every  sink  as  you  pass  along 
1  a  *  slip  of  a  pig'  stretched  in  the  middle  of  the  mud, 
'  the  very  beau  ideal  of  luxury,  giving  occasionally  a 
I  long  luxuriant  grunt,  highly  expressive  of  his  eujoy- 
I  ment ;  or  perhaps  an  old  farrower,  lyin^  in  indolent 
,  repose,  with  half  a  dozen  young  ones  jostling  each 
'  other  for  their  draught,  and  punching  her  belly  with 
their  little  snouts,  reckless  of  the  fumes  they  are 
creating ;  whilst  the  loud  crow  of  the  cock,  as  he  con- 
fidently flaps  his  wings  on  his  own  dunghill,  gives  the 
warning  note  for  the  hour  of  dinner. 

As  yon  advance,  you  will  also  perceive  several  faces 
thrust  out  of  the  doon,  and  rather  than  miss  a  sight 
I  of  you,  a  grotesQue  visage  peeping  by  a  short  cut 
through  the  paneless  windows,  or  a  tattered  female 
flying  to  snatch  up  her  urchin  that  has  been  tumbling 
itself  heels  up  in  the  dust  of  the  road,  lest  *  the  gintle- 
man's  horse  might  ride  over  it  ;*  and  if  you  happen  to 
,  look  behind,  you  may  observe  a  shaggy-headed  youth 
in  tattered  frize,  with  one  hand  thrust  indolently  in 
his  breast,  standing  at  the  door  in  conversatioa  with 
the  inmates,  a  broaid  grin  of  sarcastic  ridicule  on  his 
face,  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  joke  or  two  upon  vour- 
self  or  your  horse ;  or  perhaps  your  jaw  may  be  saluted 
with  a  lump  of  clay«  just  hard  enough  not  to  fall 
asunder  as  it  flies,  cast  by  sqme  ragged  gorsoon  from 
behind  a  hedge,  who  squats  himself  in  a  ridge  of  com 
to  avoid  detection. 

Seated  upon  a  hob  at  the  door  you  may  observe  a 
toil-worn  man  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  his  red 
muscular  sunburnt  shoulder  peering  through  the 
remnsat  of  a  shirt,  meodinc  his  shoes  with  a  piece  of 
twisted  flax,  oUled  a  Ungd^  or  perhaps  sewing  two 
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footless  stockings,  or  matiyeens^  to  his  coat,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sleeves. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  usually  fringed  with 
nettles,  you  will  see  a  solitary  labourer,  working  with 
that  carelessness  and  apathy  that  characterise  an 
Irishman  when  he  laboun  for  himadf^  leaning  upon 
his  spade  to  look  after  you,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
be  idle. 

The  houses,  however,  are  not  all  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed— Ua  from  it.  You  see  here  and  there,  between 
the  more  humble  cabins,  a  stout  comfortable-looking 
farm-house  with  ornamental  thatching  and  well- 
glazed  windows;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  hay-yard 
with  five  or  six  large  stacks  of  com,  well-trimmed  and 
roped,  and  a  fine  yellow  weather-beaten  old  hay- 
rick, half-cut — not  taking  into  account  twelve  or 
thirteen  circular  strata  of  stones  that  mark  out  the 
foundations  on  which  othen  had  been  raised.  Neither 
is  the  rich  smell  of  oaten  or  wheaten  bread,  which  the 
good-wife  is  baking  on  the  griddle,  unpleasant  to  your 
nostrils ;  nor  would  the  bubbling  of  a  large  pot,  in 
which  you  might  see,  should  you  chance  to  enter,  a 
prodigious  souare  of  fat,  yellow,  and  almost  transparent 
bacon  tumbling  about,  to  be  an  unpleasant  object ; 
truly,  as  it  hangs  over  a  large  fire,  with  well-swept 
hearthstone,  it  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  white  settle 
and  chain,  and  the  dresser  with  noggins,  wooden 
trenchen,  and  pewter  dishes,  perfectly  dean,  and  as 
well  polished  as  a  French  courtier. 

As  you  leave  the  village,  you  have,  to  the  left,  a 
view  of  the  hill  which  I  have  already  described,  and 
to  the  right  a  level  expanse  of  fertile  country,  bounded 
by  a  good  view  of  respectable  mountains  peering  de- 
cently into  the  sky;  and  in  a  line  that  forms  an  acute 
angle  from  the  point  of  the  road  where  you  ride,  is  a 
delightful  valley,  in  the  bottom  of  which  shines  a 
pretty  lake ;  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  slope  of  a 
green  hill,  rises  a  splendid  house,  surrounded  by  a 
park  well-wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  You  have 
now  topped  the  little  hill  above  the  village,  and  a 
straight  line  of  level  road,  a  mile  long,  goes  forward 
to  a  oountry  town  which  lies  immediately  behind 
that  white  church  with  its  spire  cutting  into  the  sky 
before  you.  You  descend  on  the  otner  side,  and 
having  advanced  a  few  perches,  look  to  the  left, 
where  you  see  a  long  thatched  chapel,  only  distin- 
guished from  a  dwelling-house  by  its  want  of  chim- 
neys, and  a  small  stone  cross  that  stands  on  the  top 
of  the  eastern  gable  ;  behind  it  is  a  grave-yard,  and 
beside  it  a  snug  public-house,  well  white-washed ; 
then,  to  the  right,  you  observe  a  door  apparently  in 
the  side  of  a  clay  bank,  which  rises  considerably 
above  the  pavement  of  the  road.  What !  you  ask 
yourself,  osa  this  be  a  human  habitation !  But  ere 
Tou  have  time  to  answer  the  question,  a  confused 
buzz  of  voices  from  within  reaches  your  ear,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  little  gonoon  with  a  red  cIomc- 
cropped  head  and  Milesian  face,  having  in  his  hand 
a  short  white  stick,  or  the  thizh-bone  of  a  hor^e, 
which  you  at  once  recognise  as  *  the  pass'  of  a  village 
school,  gives  you  the  full  information.  He  has  an 
ink-hom,  covwed  with  leather,  dangling  at  the  button- 
hole (for  he  has  long  since  played  away  the  buttons) 
of  his  frize  jacket — -his  mouth  is  circumscribed  with  a 
streak  of  ink — his  pen  is  stuck  knowingly  behind  his 
ear — ^his  shins  are  dotted  overwith  fire-blisten,  black, 
red,  and  blue — on  each  heel  a  kibe — his  'leather 
cracken' — videlieet^  breeches — shrunk  up  upon  him, 
and  only  reaching  as  far  down  as  the  caps  of  his 
knees.  Haring  spied  you,  he  places  his  hand  over  hut 
brows,  to  throw  back  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun, 
and  peen  at  you  from  under  it,  till  he  breaks  out 
into  a  laugh,  exclaiming,  half  to  himself,  half  to 
you — 

'  You  a  gintleman  I — no,  nor  one  of  your  breed 
never  was,  you  procthoria'  thief  you  1' 
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You  are  now  immediately  opposite  the  door  of  the 
seminary,  when  half  a  dozen  of  those  seated  next  it 
notice  you. 

'  Oh,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse  I — masther, 
sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse,  wid  boots  and  spun 
on  him,  thavs  looking  in  at  us.' 

'Silencer  exclaims  the  master;  'back  from  the 
door — ^boys  rehearse — every  one  of  you  rehearse,  I 
MJ*  you  Bceotians,  till  the  gintleman  goes  pa«t !' 

'  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir.' 

*  No,  you  don't,  Phellm.' 
'  I  do,  indeed,  sir.' 

'  What !  is  it  aflher  oonthradictin'  me  you'd  be ! 
Don't  you  see  the  **  porter^s"  out,  and  you  can't  go.' 

*  Well,  'tis  Mat  Meehan  has  it,  sir ;  and  he-'s  out 
this  half-hour,  sir ;  I  can't  stay  in,  sir  I' 

'  You  want  to  be  idling  your  time  looking  at  ike 
gintleman,  Phelim.' 

*  No,  indeed,  sir.' 

*  Phelim,  I  know  you  of  ould— ^  to  your  sate.  I 
tell  you,  Phelim,  you  were  bom  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  hemp  manufMture,  and  youll  die  pro- 
moting it.' 

In  &e  meantime  the  master  puts  his  head  out  of 
the  door,  his  body  stooped  to  a  ^half-bend' — ^a  phrase, 
and  the  exact  curre  which  it  forms,  I  leave  for  the 
present  to  your  own  sagacity — and  surveys  you  until 
you  pass.  That  is  an  Irish  hedge-school,  and  the 
personage  who  follows  you  with  nis  eye  a  hedge- 
schoolmaster. 


MI88  »ABT  RUSSELL  MTTFORD. 

Miss  Mart  HtrsssLL  Mitford,  the  punter  of 
English  rural  life  in  its  happiest  and  most  genial 
aspects,  was  bom  in  1789  at  Alresford,  in  Hamp- 
shire. Reminiscences  of  her  early  boaMing-school 
days  are  scattered  tlirongh  her  works,  and  she 
appears  to  have  been  always  an  enthusiastic  reader. 
When  very  young,  she  published  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  and  a  metrical  tale  in  the  style  of 
Scott,  entitled  Christine^  the  Maid  of  the  South  Seat, 
founded  on  the  discovery  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty.  In  1823  was  produced  her  effbctive  and 
striking  tragedy  of  JuHan,  dedicated  to  Mr  Mac- 
ready  the  actor,  *for  the  zeal  with  which  he  be- 
friended the  production  of  a  stranger,  for  the  judi- 
cious alterations  which  he  suggested,  and  for  the 
energy,  the  pathos,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  more 
than  embodied  its  principal  character.'  Next  year 
Miss  Mitford  published  the  first  volume  of  Our  Vil- 
lage^  Sketches  of  Rural  C/uiraeter  and  Scenery,  to  which 
four  other  volumes  were  subsequently  added,  the 
fifth  and  last  in  1832.  'Everyone,'  says  a  lively 
writer,*  *  now  knows  Our  VilijEige,  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  nooks  and  comers,  the  haunts  and 
the  copses  so  delightfully  described  in  its  pages,  will 
be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bead- 
ing, and  more  especially  around  Three-Mile  Cross, 
a  cluster  of  cottages  on  the  Basingstoke  road,  in  one 
of  which  our  authoress  has  now  resided  for  many 
years.  But  so  little  were  the  peculiar  and  original 
excellence  of  her  descriptions  understood,  in  the  first 
instance,  that,  after  having  gone  Uie  round  of  rejec- 
tion through  the  more  important  periodicals,  they 
at  last  saw  the  light  in  no  wortiiier  publication 
than  the  Lady's  Magazine.  But  Uie  series  of  rural 
pictures  grew,  and  the  venture  of  collecting  them 
into  a  separate  volume  was  tried.  The  public  began 
to  relish  the  style  so  fresh,  yet  so  finished,  to 
eijoy  the  delicate  humour  and  the  simple  pathos  of 
the  tales;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  pc^ularity 
of  these  sketches  outgrew  tiiat  of  the  works  of 
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loftier  order  proceeding  from  the  same  peo;  that 
young  writers,  English  and  American,  began  to 
imitate  so  artless  and  charming  a  manner  of  ncrra^ 
tion;  and  that  an  obscure  Beriuhire  hamlet,  by  the 
magic  of  talent  and  kindly  feeling,  was  oonverted 
into  a  place  of  resort  and  interest  for  not  a  few  of 
the  finest  spirits  of  the  age.'  Extending  her  ob- 
servation from  the  country  village  to  the  market- 
town.  Miss  Mitford  published  another  interesting 
volume  of  descriptions,  entitled  Be^ord  Regit,  She 
also  gleaned  from  the  new  world  three  votmnos  of 
Stories  of  American  Life,  by  American  Writers^  of 
which  she  remarks — *■  The  scenes  described  and  tbe 
personages  introduced  are  as  various  as  the  satbon* 
eztendini^  in  geographical  space  from  Canada  to 
Mezioo,  and  inchading  almost  every  degree  of  civili- 
sation, frum  the  wild  Indian  and  the  almost  equal^ 
wild  hunter  of  the  forest  and  prairies,  to  the  culti- 
vated inhabitant  of  the  city  and  plain.'  Besides  her 
tragedies  (which  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  Masa 
Baillie  as  intellectual  productions,  whUe  one  of  thena, 
Rienzi,  has  been  highly  sucoesdul  on  tbe  stage), 
Miss  Mitford  has  written  nomeions  tales  fi»r  tbe 
annuals  and  'taagazines,  showing  that  her  indoslry 
is  equal  to  her  talents.  It  is  to  her  English  tales, 
however,  that  she  most  chiefly  trust  her  fiune  with 
posterity;  and  there  is  so  muoh  unaffected  graoe^ 
tenderness,  and  beaufy  in  these  rural  delioeatioiia, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  their  ever  being  conaidefed 
obsolete  or  uninteresting.  In  them  she  has  trea- 
sured not  only  the  results  of  long  and  fiuniliar  ob- 
servation, but  the  feelings  and  oonoeptions  of  a  truly 
poetical  mind^  She  is  a  prose  Cowper,  without  his 
gloom  or  bitterness.  In  1838  Miss  Mitford's  name 
was  added  to  the  pension  list — a  well-earned  tribute 
to  one  whose  genius  has  been  devoted  to  the  bonoor 
and  embdlishment  of  her  ooimtry. 


COOMTEBB  OF  WTiWWffWUTOtl* 

This  lady,  well  known  in  the  world  of  fiuibiafi  end 
literature,  is  a  native  of  IreUind,  daughter  of  Edward 
Power,  Esq.,  late  of  Gunigheen,  eounty  Wateiford. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  became  the  wife  of  Captain 
^Farmer  of  tiie  47th  regiment,  after  whose  deaths  in 
1817,  she  was  united  to  Charles  John  Gardiner, 
Earl  of  Blessington.  In  1629  she  was  again  left  m 
widow.  Lady  Blessington  now  fixed  her  residence 
in  London,  and,  by  her  rank  and  personal  tastea, 
succeeded  in  rendering  herself  a  centre  of  liteiury 
society.  Her  first  publication  was  a  volume  of 
Travelling  Sketdtee  in  Behium,  very  meagre  and  ill- 
written.  The  next  work  commanded  more  atten- 
tion :  it  was  her  CouverMotions  with  Lord  Bynm,  whom 
she  had  met  daily  for  some  time  at  Genoa.  In  1833 
appeared  T%e  Repealers,  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  but 
containing  scarcely  any  plot,  and  few  delineatiaiis  of 
character,  the  greater  part  being  filled  with  dialogues, 
criticism,  and  refiections.  Her  ladyship  is  sometimes 
sarcastic,  sometimes  moral,  and  more  frequently  per- 
sonal One  female  sketch,  that  of  Grace  Caaatdy, 
a  young  Irish  wife,  is  the  only  one  of  the  characten 
we  can  remember,  and  it  shows  that  her  ladyship 
is  most  at  home  among  the  scenes  of  her  early  days. 
To  *  The  Bepealers'  succeeded  The  Two  Friends,  The 
Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman,  The  Qp^essioms 
qf  an  Elderfy  Lady,  DeeuUorv  Thoughts,  The  BeOe  of 
a  Season,  The  Governess,  The  Idler  in  Italy  (three 
volumes,  1839-40),  The  Idler  in  France  (two  volumes, 
184n,  The  Victims  qf  Society,  and  Meredith,  Her 
recollections  of  Italy  and  france  are  perhaps  the 
best  of  her  works,  for  in  these  her  love  of  anecdote 
epigram,  and  sentiment,  has  full  scope,  without  on/ 
of  the  impediments  raised  by  a  story. 
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\  Mas  S.  C.  Hall,  snthoreM  of  XuAte  md  Shadow 
of  IriJi  Lift,  ud  Tarioua  other  worki, '  ia  a  DMi<re  of 
,   Wvzford,  though  bj  her  mMtaer'B  aide  she  is  of  BwiM 


,  dncent  Her  maiden  nime  wu  Fielding,  by  which, 
howeTBT,  gbe  waa  unknown  in  the  lilenry  worid,  u 
,  her  flnt  work  wu  not  publiahed  till  afler  her  inaT- 
tii^  Kie  belmiga  to  an  old  u\A  eieellent  famil? 
*ier  nUire  countj.  She  flnt  qiiitt«d  Ireland  at 
eaiiy  ageoffiftMO,  to  iwide  with  bei  mother  in 


Engbnd,  and  it  wm  aome  tine  before  ahe  reviailed 
her  native  country ;  hnt  the  accnea  which  were  fami- 
liar to  her  u  a  child  have  made  inch  a  liiid  and 
laating  impreaaion  on  her  mind,  and  all  her  aVetchea 
evince  ao  mnch  freahneia  and  vigour,  that  her  read- 
era  might  eaaily  imagine  abe  had  spent  her  Ufe 
among  the  •ceoes  (he  deaeribe*.  To  her  early  ab- 
aence  titita  her  native  country  ia  probably  to  be 
traced  one  rtrong  characteriatic  of  all  her  writinga — 
the  total  abaence  of  party  feeling  on  aubjectt  con- 
nected K-ith  politic*  or  religion.'*  Mrs  Hall's  &rgt 
vork  appeared  in  1B29,  and  waa  entitled  Skclchts  of 
Iriih  CAaracltr,  Tbeie  besr  a  cloaer  reaemblance  to 
the  talea  of  Miaa  Mitford  than  to  the  IHab  atoriea  of 
Banira  or  Griffin,  though  the  latter  may  have  tended 
to  direct  Mrs  Hall  to  Uie  peculiaritiea  of  Irish  cha- 
racter. They  contain  some  flue  rural  description, 
and  are  animated  by  a  health}'  tone  of  moral  feeling 
and  a  veio  of  delicate  homour.  The  coquetry  of  her 
Irish  girla  (very  diflercnt  &om  that  in  high  life)  ia 
admirably  depicted.  Next  year  Mra  Hall  ianied  a 
little  volume  for  children,  Chrtoiidu  t^  a  Sciool- 
Eimm,  cooaittiog  alao  of  a  aeriea  of  tales,  simple, 
natural,  and  teaching.  The  bome-trutha  and  moral 
observationa  conveyed  in  theie  narrativea  reSect 
great  credit  on  the  heart  and  the  judgment  of  the 
writer.  Indeed  good  taste  and  good  feeling  may  be 
aaid  to  preaide  over  all  the  works  of  our  anthoreas. 
la  I83t  she  luuedaKcond  aeries  of  '  Sketches  of 
Irish  Character,'  fully  equal  to  the  first,  and  waa 
welt  received.  The  Banparee  ia  an  excellent  story, 
and  aome  of  the  satirical  delineations  are  bit  off  with 
great  truth  and  liveliness.  In  tB32  she  ventured  on 
a  larger  and  more  difflcnlt  work — a  historical  ro- 
mance in  three  volumes,  entitled  The  Buccaneer. 
The  scene  of  this  lale  is  laid  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Protectorate,  and  Ohver  himself  is  among  the 
characters.  The  plot  of  'The  Boccaneer'  ia  well 
managed,  and  some  of  the  characters  (as  that  of 
Barbara  Iverk,  the  Puritan)  are  skilfully  delineated; 
but  the  work  ia  too  feminine,  and  haa  too  little  of 
energetic  paaaion  for  the  stormy  times  in  which  it  is 
cast.  In  1834  Hra  HaU  publiahed  Tain  of  Wrmai^t 
Triolt,  short  atorlet  of  decidedly  moral  tendency. 


'  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Iriah  life,'  three  Tolumea. 
'  The  latter  had  been  preriooaly  puUiihed  in  the 
New  Monthly  M.gayirn.,  and  enjoyed  great  popu- 
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and  other  Tak»  and  Poenu  (1842)  is  another  attempt 
of  our  author  to  achieve  poetical  honoun :  we  can- 
not say  a  highly  stuxemfid  attempt ;  for,  in  spite  of 
poetical  feeling  and  fbncy,  the  lines  of  Sir  Inward 
Bolwer  are  cold  glittering  conceits  and  personations. 
His  acute  mental  analysis  is,  howeyer,  seen  in  yerses 
like  the  following: — 

Talent  and  Oenitu. 

Talent  convinces— genius  but  excites ; 

This  tasks  the  reason,  that  the  soul  delights. 

Talent  from  aohet  judgment  takes  its  birth, 

And  reoonciles  the  pinion  to  the  earth  ; 

Genius  unsettles  with  denires  the  mind. 

Contented  not  till  earth  be  left  behind ; 

Talent,  the  sunshine  on  a  cultured  soil. 

Ripens  the  fruit  by  slow  degrees  for  toil. 

Oenius,  the  sudden  Iris  of  the  Hkies, 

On  cloud  itaelf  reflects  its  wondrous  dyes : 

And,  to  the  earth,  in  tears  and  glory  given. 

Clasps  in  its  airy  arch  the  pomp  of  Heaven ! 

Talent  gives  all  that  vulgar  critics  need — 

From  its  plain  horn-book  learn  the  dull  to  read ; 

Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  beautiful, 

Leaves  its  large  truths  a  riddle  to  the  dull-^ 

From  eyes  profane  a  veil  the  Isis  screens. 

And  fools  on  fools  still  ask — *  What  Hamlet  means?* 

Bulwer's  own  works  realise  this  description  of 
genius :  they  unfold  '  an  Iris  of  the  skies,'  in  which 
are  displayed  the  rich  colours  and  fbrms  of  the 
imagination,  mixed  and  interftised  with  dark  spots 
and  unsightly  shadows — with  conceit,  afifectation, 
and  egotism.  Like  his  model,  Byron,  he  paints 
vividly  and  beautifully,  but  often  throws  away  his 
colours  on  unworthy  objects,  and  leaves  many  of  his 
pictures  unfinished.  The  dear  guiding  judgment, 
well-balanced  mind,  and  natural  feeling  of  Soott,  are 
wanting;  but  Bulwer*s  language  and  imagery  are 
often  exquisite,  and  his  power  of  delineating  cer- 
I  tain  classes  of  character  and  manners  superior  to 
[  that  of  any  of  liis  contemporaries.  Few  authors  have 
i  displayed  more  versatility.  He  seems  capable  of 
J  achieving  some  great  work  in  history  as  wdl  as  in 
j  fiction ;  and  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  poetry,  he 
;  has  outstripped  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  popu- 
larity as  a  dramatist 

CAPTAIN  FKEDEBICK  HABBTAT. 

This  popular  naval  writer^-the  best  painter  of 
sea  characters  since  Smollett — commenced  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  busy  and  highly  suocessfU  literary 
career  in  1829,  by  the  publication  of  The  Naval 
Officer,  a  nautical  tale,  in  three  volumes.  This 
work  partook  too  strongly  of  the  f^  spirit  of  the 
sailor,  but,  amidst  its  occasional  violations  of  taste 
and  decorum,  there  was  a  rough  racy  humour  and 
dramatic  liveliness  that  aton^  fbr  many  faults. 
In  the  following  year  the  captain  was  ready  with 
other  three  volumes,  more  carefully  finished,  and 
presenting  a  well-comx>acted  story,  entitled  The 
King's  bum.  Though  occasionally  a  little  awkward 
on  land,  Captain  Marryat  was  at  home  on  the  sea, 
and  whether  serious  or  comic — whether  delineating 
a  captain,  midshipman,  or  common  tar,  or  even  a 
carpenter,  be  evinced  a.  minute  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  all  on  board  ship,  and  with  every  variety 
of  nautical  character.  His  vivid  and  striking 
powers  of  description  were  also  displayed  to  much 
advantage  in  this  novel  Newton  Foster,  or  the 
Merchant  Service,  1832,  was  our  author's  next  work, 
and  is  a  tale  of  various  and  sustained  interest.  It 
was  surpassed,  however,  by  its  immediate  successor, 
Peter  Simple,  the  most  annxsing  of  all  the  author's 


works.     His  naval  commander.  Captain   SaTSfe, 
Chucks  the  boatswain,  O'Brien  the  Iiirii  KeoteiMBt;. 
and  Muddle  the  carpenter,  are  eaoeUent  iodiTsdval 
portraits — as  distinct  and  Ufe-like  aa  Tom  Bovfisg; 
Hatchway,  or  Pipes.     The   scenes  in  tbe 
Indies  display  the  higher  powers  of  the 
and  the  escape  fW>m  the  French  prison  intereste  vm 
almost  aa  deeply  as  the  similar  eflbita  of  Caleb 
Williams.    Continuing  his  nautical  scenes  and  por- 
traits, Captain  Marryat  has  since  writieu   abooi 
thirty  volumes — as  Jacob  Faithfid  (one  of  his  best 
productions),  The  Phantom  Ship,  Mr  MidMpman 
Easy,  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  Japhei  in  SBortk  <4 
a  Father,  Poor  Jack,  Prank  Mildmay,  Joseph  Mmak^ 
brook  the  Poacher,  Masterman  Ready,  Percival  Kietsse, 
&C.    In  the  hasty  production  of  so  many  Tolonies, 
the  quality  could  not  always  be  equaL    T%e  naoticai 
humour  and  racy  dialogue  could  not  abrays  be  pro- 
duced at  will,  of  a  new  and  diflbrent  stamp  st  emh 
successive  effort     Such,  however,  is  the   fetik 
fancy  and  active  observation  of  the  author,  and  his 
lively  powers  of  amusing  and  describing  that  be 
has  fewer  repetitions  and   less   tedionsaew    tfasa 
almost  any  other  writer  equally  voLuminoiis.    His 
last  work,  'Percival  Keene'  (1842X   betnja 
falling-off;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  tfae 
vigorous  and  interesting  of  his  *  sea  changes.'   ^  Cap- 
tain Marryat,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarteriy  Be- 
view, '  stands  second  to  no  living  novdist  hut  Misi 
Edgeworth.    His  happy  delineations  and  oootraats 
of  diaracter,  and  easy  play  of  native  fan, 
thousand  &ults  of  verbosity,  clumsiness,  and 
ness.    His  strong  sense  and  utter  superioritj  to 
afibctation  of  all  sorts,  command  respect ;  and  in  bis 
quiet  effectiveness  of  circumstantial  narrative,  bs 
sometimes  approaches  old  Defoe.    There  is  lees  of 
caricature  about  his  pctures  than  those  of  any 
temporary  humorist — unless,  perhaps^  Moiier ; 
he  shows  far  larger  and  maturer  knowledge  of  Ibe 
real  workings  of  human  nature  than  any  of  the 
band,  except  the  exquisite  writer  we  have  jnul 
named,  and  Mr  Theodore  Hook,  of  whom  praiae  is 
equally  superfiuous.'     This  was  written  in  1888^ 
before  Charles  Dickens  had '  gathered  all  his 
and  with  all  our  admiration  of  Marryat. 
be  disposed  at  pres^it  to  daim  for  the 
novelist  an  equal,  if  not  superior — as  dear,  and  a 
more  genial>-knowIedge  of  human  natuee— al  lani 
on  land. 

To  vary  or  relieve  his  inoessant  toils  at  oviginsl 
composition,  Captain  Marryat  made  a  trip  to  Am^ 
rioa  in  1837,  the  result  of  which  he  gave  to  tbe 
world  in  1639  in  three  volumes,  entitled  A  Diary 
in  America,  with  Remarks  on  its  Instiiutsans^  This 
was  flying  at  higher  game  than  any  he  had  pr^ 
viously  brought  down ;  but  the  real  value  of  these 
volumes  consists  in  their  resemblance  to  parts  of 
his  novds — in  humorous  caricature  and  aneedoCa^ 
shrewd  observation,  and  lively  or  striking 
tion.  His  account  of  the  American  navy  is 
and  so  practical  and  sagacious  an  obaerver  oonld  not 
visit  the  schods,  prisons,  and  other  pufalio  instito- 
tions  of  the  New  World,  without  throwing  oot 
valuable  reflections,  and  noting  what  is  soperior  or 
defective.  He  is  no  admirer  of  the  denoenitie 
government  of  America:  indeed  his  Dtaiy  is  as 
unfavourable  to  the  national  diaracter  as  tbe  psi^ 
vious  sketches  of  Mrs  TroUope  or  Captain  HaU. 


L 


But  it  is  in  relating  traits  of  manners,  pseoliatitiss 
of  speech,  and  otiwr  singalar  or  ludierooa  cbarao- 
teristics  of  the  Americans,  that  Captain  Matiyai 
excels.  These  are  as  rich  as  his  flotitions  delinea* 
tions,  and,  like  them,  probably  owe  a  good  deal  to 
the  suggestive  fancy  and  love  of  drdlery  proper  to 
the  novelist    The  sucoeai  of  this  Diafy  induced  tin 
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author  to  add  three  additional  Toliiiiiei  to  it  in  tiia 
following  year,  bat  the  contlnnatiaa  ia  greatly  in- 
ferior. 


lA  PrudaU  Sea  Cfofiam-^Ahme  cf  Skip  Storm.'] 

[From '  The  King's  Own.*] 

'Well,  Mr  Cheeks,  what  are  the  cnpenten  aboat  t' 
'  Weston  and  Smallbridge  are  going  on  irith  the 
chain — the  whole  of  them  will  be  finished  to*monow.' 
'  Well !' 

*  Smith  is  abeat  the  chest  of  drawers,  to  matdi  the 
one  in  my  Lady  Capperbar's  bed-room.' 

'  Veiygood.    And  what  b  Hilton  about!' 

'  He  has  finished  the  spare-leaf  of  the  dining-table, 

flir ;  he  is  now  about  a  little  job  for  the  seoond-Ueu- 

tenant.' 
'  A  job  for  the  second  lieutenant,  sir !    How  oflen 

hare  I  told  you,  Mr  Cheeks,  that  the  carpenten  are 

not  to  be  employed,  except  on  ship's  duty,  without  my 

special  permission.' 

*  His  standing  bed-place  is  broke,  sir;  he  is  only 
getting  out  a  chock  or  two.' 

*  Mr  Cheeks,  you  hare  disobeyed  my  most  positire 
orders.  By  the  by,  sir,  I  understand  you  were  not 
sol)er  last  night  f 

*  Please  your  honour,'  replied  the  carpenter,  *  I 
wasn^t  drunk — I  was  only  a  little  fresh.' 

'  Take  you  care,  Mr  Cheeks.  Well,  now,  what  are 
the  rest  of  your  crew  about !' 

'  Why,  Thomson  and  Waters  are  cutting  out  the 
pales  for  the  garden  out  of  the  jibboom ;  rye  sared 
the  heel  to  return.' 

'  Very  well ;  but  there  wont  be  enough,  will  there !' 

'  No,  sir ;  it  will  take  a  hand-mast  to  finish  the 
whole.' 

*  Then  we  must  expend  one  when  we  go  out  again. 
We  can  carry  away  a  top-mast,  and  make  a  new  one 
out  of  the  hand-mast  at  sea.  In  the  meantime,  if  the 
sawyers  have  nothing  to  do,  they  may  as  well  cut  the 
palings  at  once.  And  now,  let  me  see— oh,  the  pain- 
ters must  go  Ml  shore  to  finuih  the  attics.* 

'  Yes,  sir ;  but  mv  Lady  Capperbar  wishes  the  jca- 
loiciecM  to  be  painted  Temulion ;  she  says  it  will  look 
more  rural.' 

'  Mrs  Capperbar  ought  to  know  enough  about  ship's 
stores  by  this  time  to  be  aware  that  we  are  only  allowed 
three  colours.  She  may  choose  or  mix  them  as  she 
pleases ;  but  as  for  goixig  to  the  expense  of  buying 
paint,  I  oan't  afford  it.  What  are  the  rest  of  the  men 
about !' 

'  Repairing  the  second  cutter,  and  making  a  new 
mast  for  the  pinnace.' 

'  By  the  by — that  puts  me  in  mind  of  it— hare  you 
expended  any  boat's  masts  f ' 

'  Only  the  one  carried  away,  sir.' 

'  Then  yon  must  expend  two  more.  Mis  C— •  has 
just  sent  me  off  a  list  of  a  few  things  that  she  wishes 
made  while  we  are  at  anchor,  and  I  see  two  poles  for 
clothes-lines.  Saw  off  the  sheare-holes,  and  put  two 
pegH  through  at  right  angles— yon  know  how  I  mean  1' 

'  Yes,  sir.  What  am  I  to  do,  sir,  about  the  cucum- 
ber frame  I  My  Lady  Capperbar  says  that  she  must 
hare  it,  and  I  haven't  glass  enough.  They  grumbled  at 
the  yard  last  time.' 

<  Mrs  C must  wait  a  little.    What  are  the 

armourers  about]' 

*  They  hare  been  so  bnsjr  with  your  work,  sir,  that  the 
arms  are  in  a  rery  bad  condition.  The  first-lieutenant 
&aid  yesterday  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  ship.' 

'  Who  dares  say  that !' 
'  The  first-lieutenant,  sir.' 

'  Well,  then,  let  them  rub  up  the  arms,  and  let  roe 
know  when  they  are  done,  and  we'll  get  the  foige  up.' 

*  The  annourer  has  nuMle  six  rakes  and  liz  hoee. 


and  the  two  little  hoes  for  the  ddldren ;  but  he  snys 
that  he  oan't  make  a  spade.' 

'  Then  I'll  take  his  wanant  away,  by  hearens,  sinoe 
he  does  not  know  his  duty.  That  will  do,  Mr  Cheeks. 
I  shall  orerlook  your  being  in  liquor  this  time ;  but 
take  care.    Send  the  boatmrain  to  me.' 

A  few  other  authors  hare,  like  Captain  Manyat, 
presented  us  with  good  pictures  of  maritime  life 
and  adventures.  The  Jaaval  Sketch -Book^  1828; 
SaUors  and  SaifUi,  1829 ;  Tales  of  a  Tar,  1830 ;  Land 
Sharks  and  Sea  GuUt,  1838 ;  and  other  works,  by 
Captain  Glasbcock,  RN.,  are  all  genuine  tales  of 
the  sea,  and  display  a  hearty  comic  humour  and 
rich  phraseology,  with  as  cordisd  a  contempt  for 
regularity  of  plot !  Ratdin  the  Re^er,  and  Outward 
Bound,  or  a  merchants  Adventures,  by  Ma  Howard, 
are  better  managed  as  to  fable  (particularly  *  Out- 
ward Bound,'  which  is  a  well-oonstructed  tale),  but 
hare  not  the  same  breadth  of  humour  as  Captain 
Glassoock's  noyels.  The  Life  cf  a  Sailor,  and  Ben 
Brace,  by  Caftai^  Chamier,  are  excellent  works 
of  the  same  class,  replete  with  nature,  obserration,' 
and  humour.  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  by  Michael  Scott, 
and  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge  (both  originally  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood's  Magazine),  are  also  veritable 
productions  of  the  sea — a  little  coarse,  but  spirited, 
and  showing  us  '  things  as  they  are.'  Mr  Scott,  who 
was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  in  a  mercantile  situation  at  Kingston  in 
Jamaica.  He  died  in  his  native  city,  in  1835,  aged 
about  forty-six. 

HRSOOBE. 

This  lady  it  a  dever  and  prolific  writpr  of  tales 
and  fashionable  novds.  Her  first  work  (published 
anonymously)  was,  we  believe,  a  smaU  volume  con- 
taining two  tales,  Tke  Lettre  de  Cachet,  and  The 
Reign  of  Terror,  1827.  One  of  these  relates  to  the 
times  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  other  to  the  F^ch 
Revolution.  They  are  both  interesting  graceful 
tales — superior,  we  think,  to  some  of  the  more 
elaborate  and  extensive  fictions  of  the  authoress. 
In  1880  appeared  Women  as  they  Are,  or  the  Man- 
ners  cf  the  Day,  three  volumes — an  easy  sparkling 
narrative,  with  correct  pictures  of  modem  society — 
much  lady-like  writing  on  dress  and  fkshion,  and 
some  rather  misplaced  derision  or  contempt  for 
*excdlent  wives'  and  *good  sort  of  men.'  This 
novel  soon  went  through  a  second  edition,  and  Mrs 
Gore  continued  the  same  style  of  fashionable  por- 
traiture. In  1831  she  issued  Mothers  and  Daughters, 
a  Tale  of  the  Year  1880.  Here  the  manners  of  gay 
life — ^baUs,  dinners,  and  fetes — ^with  clever  sketches 
of  character,  and  amusing  dialogues,  make  up  the 
customary  three  volumes.  The  same  year  we  find 
Mrs  Gore  compiling  a  series  of  narratives  for  youth, 
entitled  The  Historical  Traveller,  In  1832  she  came 
forward  with  The  Pair  of  May  Pair,  a  series  of 
fashionaUe  tales,  that  were  not  so  well  received. 
The  critics  hinted  that  Mrs  Gore  had  exiiausted  her 
stock  of  observation,  and  we  believe  she  went  to 
reside  in  France,  where  she  continued  some  years. 
Her  next  tale  was  entitled  Mrs  Armytage,  In  1838 
she  published  The  Book  of  Bases,  or  Ross-Fancier* s 
Mamial,  a  delightful  little  work  on  the  history  of  the 
rose,  its  propagation  and  culture.  Fnmce  is  cele- 
brated for  its  rich  varietiea  of  the  queen  of  flowers, 
and  Mrs  Gore  availed  herself  of  the  taste  and  expe- 
rience of  the  French  floriculturists.  A  fisw  months 
afterwarda  came  out  7%e  Heir  cf  Sehoood,  or  Three 
Epochs  of  a  Life,  a  novd  in  winch  were  exhibited 
sketches  of  Parisian  as  well  aa  Snglish  society,  and 
an  interesting  though  somewhat  omfused  plot  The 
year  1839  witnessed  three  moie  works  of  fiction 
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from  this  indeffttigftble  lady,  The  Cabinet  Minister, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  during  the  regency  of 
George  lY.,  and  includes  among  its  characters  the 
great  name  of  Sheridan ;  Preferment,  or  My  Uncie 
the  Earl,  containing  some  good  sketches  of  drawing- 
room  society,  but  no  plot ;  and  Z%e  Courtier  of  the 
Days  of  Charles  II.,  caul  other  Tales*  Next  year  we 
have  The  Dowager,  or  the  New  School  for  Scandal; 
and  in  1841  dreviUe,  or  a  Season  in  Paris;  Dacre 
of  the  South,  or  the  Olden  Time  (a  drama) ;  and  The 
Lover  and  her  Husband,  Sec  the  latter  a  free  transla- 
tion of  M.  Bertrand's  Grerfaut.  In  1842  Mrs  Grore 
published  The  JBanker*s  Wife,  or  Court  and  City,  in 
which  the  efforts  of  a  family  in  the  middle  rank  to 
outshine  a  nobleman,  and  the  consequences  result- 
ing from  this  silly  vanity  and  ambition,  are  truly 
and  powerfully  painted.  The  value  of  Mrs  Grore*8 
novels  consists  in  their  lively  caustic  pictures  of 
fashionable  and  high  society.  *  The  more  respect- 
able of  her  personages  are  affecters  of  an  excessive 
prudery  concerning  the  decencies  of  life — nay,  occa- 
sionally of  an  exalted  and  mystical  religious  feeling. 
The  business  of  their  existence  is  to  avoid  the 
slightest  breach  of  conventional  decorum.  What- 
ever, therefore,  they  do,  is  a  fair  and  absolute 
measure  of  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  class*  and 
may  be  regarded  as  not  derogatory  to  their  position 
in  the  eyes  of  their  equals.  But  the  low  average 
standard  of  morality  thus  depicted,  with  its  con- 
ventional distinctions,  cannot  be  invented.  It  forms 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  parties  live ;  and  were 
it  a  compound,  fabricated  at  the  author*s  pleasure, 
the  beings  who  breathe  it  could  not  but  be  imiver- 
saUy  acknowledged  as  fantastical  and  as  mere 
monstrosities;  they  would  indeed  be  incapable  of 
acting  in  harmony  and  consistence  with  the  known 
laws  and  usages  of  civil  life.  Such  as  a  series  of 
parliamentary  reports,  county  meetings,  race-horse 
transactions,  &c.  they  wiU  be  found,  with  a  reason- 
able allowance  of  artistic  colouring,  to  reflect  accu- 
rately enough  the  notions  current  among  the  upper 
classes  respecting  religion,  politics,  domestic  morals, 
the  social  affections,  and  that  coarse  aggregate  of 
dealing  with  our  neighbours  which  is  embraiced  by 
tlie  term  common  honesty.**  Besides  the  works  we 
have  mentioned,  Mrs  Grore  has  published  The  De- 
sennuyie.  The  Peeress,  The  Woman  of  the  World,  The 
Woman  of  Business,  The  Ambassador's  Wife,  and 
other  novels.  She  contributes  tales  to  the  periodi- 
cals, and  is  perhaps  unparalleled  for  fertility.  Her 
works  are  all  of  the  same  class — all  pictures  of  ex- 
isting life  and  manners ;  but  the  want  of  genuine 
feeling,  of  passion,  and  simplicity,  in  her  living 
models,  and  the  endless  frivolities  of  their  occu- 
pations and  pursuits,  make  us  sometimes  take  leave 
of  Mrs  Grore's  fashionable  triflers  in  the  temper  with 
which  Groldsmith  parted  from  Beau  Tibbs— *The 
company  of  fools  may  at  first  make  us  smile,  but  at 
last  never  fails  of  rendering  us  melancholy.' 

{Character  qfa  Prudent  Worldly  Lady.} 

[From '  Women  as  they  Are."] 

Lady  Lilfield  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  woman — a 
worthy  scion  of  the  Mordaunt  stock.  She  had  pro- 
fessedly accepted  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  because  a 
connexion  with  him  was  the  best  that  happened  to 
present  itself  in  the  first  year  of  her  dSbut — ^the  *  best 
match'  to  be  had  at  a  season's  warning !  She  knew  that 
she  had  been  brought  out  with  the  view  to  dancing 
at  a  certain  number  of  balls,  refusing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  good  offers,  and  accepting  a  ^ter  one,  some- 
where between  the  months  of  January  and  June ; 

*  Atheniwim,  16301 


and  she  regarded  it  as  a  propitious  dispensatioii  of 
Providence  to  her  parents  and  to  herself,  that  tbc 
comparati?e  proved  a  superlative— even  a  high  akeriff 
of  the  county,  a  baronet  of  respectable  date,  with  ten 
thousand  a-year!     She  felt  that  her  du^  towards 
herself  necessitated  an  immediate  aooeptazice  <^  the 
dullest  *good  sort  of  man'  extant  throughout   the 
three  kingdoms ;  and  the  whole  routine  of  her  after- 
life was  regulated  by  the  same  rigid  code  of  moral 
selfishness.    She  was  penetrated  with  a  most  exact 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  position  in  the  worid ;  ' 
but  she  was  equally  precise  in  her  appreciation  of  ,  | 
all  that,  in  her  turn,  she  owed  to  society ;  nor,  frimi 
her  youth  upwards--> 

Content  to  dwell  in  deoendes  for  ever— 

had  she  been  detected  in  the  slightest  infraction  ef 
these  minor  social  duties.    She  knew  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  of  domestic  arithmetic — to  the  fraction  of  a 
course  or  an  enirie — the  number  of  dinners  whidi 
Beech  Park  was  indebted  to  its  neighbourhood — the 
complement  of  laundry-maids  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  county  d^ity — the  aegr^gate  of 
pines  by  which  it  must  retain  its  horticul^iral  pre- 
cedence.   She  had  never  retarded  by  a  day  or  an 
hour  the  arrival  of  the  family-coach  in  Grosvenor 
Square  at  the  exact  moment  creditable  to  Sir  Robert's 
senatorial  punctuality ;  nor  procrastinated  by  half  a 
second  the  simultaneous  bobs  of   her    osteut»iiou» 
Sunday  school,  as  she  sailed  majestically  along  the 
Msle  towards  her  tall,  stately,  pharisaical,  squire- 
archical  pew.    True  to  the  execution  of  her  tasks — 
and  her  whole  life  was  but  one  laborious  task — true 
and  exact  as  the  great  bell  of  the  Beech  Park  turret- 
clock,  she  was  enchanted  with  the  monotonous  mmdc 
of  her  own  cold  iron  tongue ;  proclaiming  herself  the 
best  of  wives  and  mothers,  because  Sir  Robert's  rent-  • 
roll  could  afford  to  command  the  services  of  a  first-    | 
rate  steward,  and  butler,  and  housekeeper,  and  thus 
insure  a  well-ordered  household;   and  because  her    | 
seven  substantial  children  were  duly  drilled  through     i 
a  daily  portion  of  rice-pudding  and  spelling-book,  and    | 
an  annual  distribution  of  mumps  and  measles!     All 
went  well  at  Beech  Park ;  for  Lady  Lilfield  was  *  the    '. 
excellent  wife'  of '  a  good  sort  of  man !' 

So  bright  an  example  of  domestic  merit — and  what 
country  neighbourhood  cannot  boast  of  its  duplicate  ? 
— ^was  naturally  superior  to  seeking  its  pleasures  in 
the  vapid  and  varying  novelties  of  modem  fashion. 
The  habits  of  Beech  Park  still  affected  the  dignified 
and  primeval  purity  of  the  departed  century.  Lady 
Lilfield  remained  true  to  her  annual  eight  rural 
months  of  the  county  of  Durham ;  against  whose 
claims  Kemp  town  pleaded,  and  Spa  and  Baden 
bubbled  in  vain.  During  her  pastors!  sedusion,  by 
a  careful  distribution  of  her  stores  of  gossiping,  she 
contrived  to  prose,  in  undetected  tautology,  to  suc- 
cessive detachments  of  an  extensive  neighbourhood, 
concerning  her  London  importance — ^her  court  dress  { 
— her  dinner  parties — and  her  refusal  to  visit   the    | 

Duchess  of  ;   while,  during  the  reign  of  her 

London  importance,  she  made  it  equally  her  duty  to 
bore  her  select  visiting  list  with  the  historv  of  the 
new  Beech  Park  school-house — of  the  Beech  Park 
double  dahlias^and  of  the  Beech  Park  privilege  of 
uniting,  in  an  aristocratic  dinner  party,  the  abhorrent 
heads  of  the  rival  political  factions~-the  Biandki  « 
Neri — the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham.  By  such  minute  sections 
of  the  wide  chapter  of  colloquial  boredom.  Lady 
Lilfield  acquired  the  character  of  being  a  very  charm- 
ing woman  throughout  her  respectable  clan  of  dinner- 
giving  baronets  and  their  wives;  but  the  reputation 
of  a  very  miracle  of  prosiness  among  those 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  Uks  mob 

She  was  but  a  weed  in  the  nobler  field  of  society. 
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MISS  HARRIET  MABTIMEAU. 


Among  the  other  female  noveluts  inaj  be  men- 
tioned Miss  Lakdon  (Mrs  Maclean),  authoress  of 
Franceica  CarrarcL,  and  EUid  Churchill — the  latter 
a  powerful  and  Yaried  English  story :  Miss  Eixen 
ricKERiNO,  whose  novels —  }Vho  shall  be  Heir,  The 
Secret  Foe,  and  Sir  Michael  Paulet,  1841-42— evince 
great  spirit  and  livelinesa  in  sketching  scenes  and 
characters. 

In  humorous  delineation  of  town  and  country 
manners  and  follies,  the  sketches  entitled  Litue 
Pedlington  and  the  Pedlingtonians,  by  Mr  John 
Poole,  two  volumes,  1839,  are  a  fund  of  lively 
satire  and  amusement  7^  Ingoldshy  Legends,  or 
Mirth  and  Marvels,  by  Mr  Thomas  Inoou>8by, 
I S40 ;  and  My  Cousin  Nicholas,  by  the  same  author, 
1841,  are  marked  by  a  similar  comic  breadth  of 
humour.  Mb  Douglas  Jerrold,  author  of  Men 
of  Character,  three  rolnmes,  1838,  has  written  sevend 
amusing  papers  in  the  same  style  as  the  above,  but 
has  been  more  snccessftd  in  writing  light  pieces  for 
the  stage.  Mr  Jerrold  now  edits  a  periodical— the 
Illnminated  Magazine.  Mr  W.  M.  IWckerat  has 
published  (under  the  Cockney  name  of  'Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh*)  various  graphic  and  entertaining 
yfOTY^—TheParis  Sketch-Book,  1840;  Comic Taies and 
t>ketches,  1841 ;  and  The  Irish  Sketch-Book,  1842.  The 
latter  is  the  roost  valuable ;  for  Titmarsh  is  a  quick 
observer,  and  original  in  style  and  description. 

KISS  HARRIET  HARTTKSAU. 

Miss  Harriet  Martineait,  an  extensive  miscel- 
laneous writer,  published  in  1832  and  1833  a  series 
of  lUustrations  of  Political  Economy,  in  the  shape  of 
tales  or  novels.  One  story  represents  the  advantages 
of  the  division  and  economy  of  labour,  another  the 
utility  of  capital  and  machinery,  and  others  relate  to 
rent,  population,  &c  These  tales  contain  many 
clever  and  striking  descriptions,  and  evince  much 
knowledge  of  human  character.  In  1837  Miss 
Martineau  published  the  results  of  a  visit  to  Ame- 
rica, and  a  careful  inspection  of  its  institutions 
and  national  manners,  under  the  title  of  Society  in 
America,  This  she  subsequently  followed  up  by 
a  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel  Her  first  regular 
novel  appeared  in  1839,  and  was  entitled  DeerbrooL 
Though  improbable  in  many  of  its  incidents,  this 
work  abounds  in  eloquent  and  striking  passages. 
The  democratic  opinions  of  the  authoress  (for  in  all 
but  her  anti-Malthusian  doctrines  Miss  Martineau  is 
a  sort  of  female  Godwin)  are  strikingly  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  characters  are  well  drawn.  *  Deer- 
brook*  is  a  story  of  English  domestic  life.  The  next 
effort  of  Miss  Martineau  was  in  the  historical  ro- 
mance. The  Hour  and  the  Man,  1840,  is  a  novel  or 
romance  founded  on  the  history  of  tiie  brave  Tous- 
Raint  L'Ouverture,  and  with  this  man  as  hero.  Miss 
^lartineau  exhibits  as  the  hour  of  action  the  period 
when  the  slaves  of  St  Domingo  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  sUvery.  There  is  much  passionate  as  well  as 
graceful  writing  in  this  tale ;  its  greatest  defect  is, 
tliat  there  is  too  much  disquisition,  uid  too  little 
connected  or  regular  fable.  Among  the  other  works 
of  Miss  Martineau  are  several  for  children,  as  The 
Peasant  and  the  Prince,  The  Settlers  at  Home,  How  to 
Observe,  &c  Her  latest  work.  Life  in  the  Sick-Room, 
or  Essays  by  an  Invalid,  1844,  contains  many  in- 
teresting and  pleasing  sketches,  full  of  acute  and 
delicate  thought  and  elegant  description. 

The  following  notice  of  our  authoress  appears  in  a 
recent  publication,  *  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age  :* — 
*  Harriet  Martineau  was  bom  in  the  year  1602,  one 
of  the  youngest  among  a  fiunily  of  eight  childrra. 
Her  father  was  a  proprietor  of  one  of  ib»  manufac- 
tories in  Norwich,  in  wliich  place  his  family,  origi- 


nally of  French  origin,  had  resided  since  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  She  has  herself  ascribed 
her  taste  for  literary  pursuits  to  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  her  he^dth  in  childhood ;  to  the  infirmity  (deaf- 
ness) with  which  she  has  been  afflicted  ever  since, 
which,  without  being  so  complete  as  to  deprive  her 
absolutely  of  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  yet  ob- 
liged her  to  seek  occupations  and  pleasures  within 
herself  i  and  to  the  affection  which  subsisted  between 
her  and  the  brother  nearest  her  own  age,  the  liev. 
James  Martineau,  whose  fine  mind  and  talents  are 
well  known.  The  occupation  of  writing,  first  begun 
to  gratify  her  own  taste  and  inclination,  became 
aft^wards  to  her  a  source  of  honourable  indepen- 
dence, when,  by  one  of  the  disasters  so  common  in 
trade,  her  fJamUy  became  involved  in  misfortunes. 
She  was  then  enabled  to  reverse  the  common  lot  of 
unmarried  daughters  in  such  circumstances,  and 
cease  to  be  in  any  respect  a  burden.  She  realised 
an  income  sufficient  for  her  simple  habits,  but  still 
so  small  as  to  enhance  the  integrity  of  the  sacrifice 
which  she  made  to  principle  in  refusing  tlie  pension 
ofiered  to  her  by  government  in  1840.  Her  motiye 
for  refusing  it  was  that  she  considered  herself  in  the 
light  of  a  political  writer,  and  that  the  offer  did  not 
proceed  from  the  people,  but  firom  the  government, 
which  did  not  represent  the  people.' 

lEffects  of  Love  aand  Hapfiness  <m  the  Mind.} 
[From  *  Deerbrook.'] 

There  needs  no  other  proof  that  happiness  is  the 
most  wholesome  moral  atmosphere,  and  that  in  which 
the  immortality  of  man  is  destined  ultimately  to 
thrive,  than  the  elevation  of  soul,  the  religious  aspira- 
tion, which  attends  the  first  assurance,  the  first  sober 
certainty  of  true  love.  There  Is  much  of  this  re- 
ligious aspiration  amidst  all  warmth  of  virtuous  affec- 
tions. Tnere  is  a  vivid  love  of  God  in  the  child  that 
lays  its  cheek  against  the  cheek  of  its  mother,  and 
clasps  its  arms  about  her  neck.  Ood  is  thanked  (per- 
haps unconsciously)  for  the  brightness  of  his  earth,  on 
summer  evenings,  when  a  brother  and  sister,  who  have 
long  been  parted,  pour  out  their  heart-stores  to  each 
other,  and  feel  their  course  of  thought  bririitening  as 
it  runs.  When  the  aged  parent  hears  of  the  honours 
his  children  have  won,  or  looks  round  upon  their  in- 
nooent  faces  as  the  glory  of  his  decline,  his  mind 
reverts  to  Him  who  in  them  prescribed  the  purpose 
of  his  life,  and  bestowed  its  grace.  But  religious  as 
is  the  mood  of  every  good  affection,  none  is  so  deto- 
tieniU  as  that  of  love,  especially  so  called.  The  soul 
is  then  the  vei^  temple  of  adoration,  of  faith,  of  holy 
purity,  of  heroism,  of  charity.  At  such  a  moment  the 
human  crsature  shoots  up  into  the  angel ;  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  too  defllbd  for  its  charity — nothing 
in  hell  too  appalling  for  its  heroism — nothing  in 
heaTen  too  glortous  for  its  sympathy.  Strengthened, 
sustained,  vivified  by  that  most  ni3PBteriouB  power, 
union  with  another  spirit,  it  feels  itself  set  well  forth 
on  the  way  of  victory  over  evil,  sent  out  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  There  is  no  other  such  crisis  in 
human  life.  The  philosopher  may  experience  uncon- 
trollable agitation  in  verifying  his  principle  of  balanc- 
ing systems  of  worlds,  feeling,  perhaps,  as  if  he 
actually  saw  the  creatire  hand  in  the  act  of  sending 
the  planets  forth  on  their  everlasting  way  ;  but  this 
philosopher,  solitary  seraph  as  he  may  be  regarded 
amidst  a  myriad  of  men,  xnows  at  such  a  moment  no 
emotions  bo  dirine  sa  those  of  the  spirit  becoming 
conscious  that  it  is  belored — ^be  it  the  peasant  girl  in 
the  meadow,  or  the  daughter  of  the  sage  reposing  in 
her  father's  confidence,  or  the  artisan  beside  his  loom, 
or  the  man  of  letters  musing  by  his  fireside.  The 
warrior  about  to  strike  the  decisire  blow  for  the 
liberties  of  a  nation,  howeyer  impressed  with  the 
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Bolemuity  of  the  hour,  is  not  in  a  state  of  such  lofty 
resolution  as  those  who,  hr  joinins  hearts,  are  lajing 
their  joint  hands  on  the  whole  wide  realm  of  futurity 
for  their  own.  The  statesman  who,  in  the  moment  of 
success,  feels  that  an  entire  class  of  social  sins  and 
woes  is  annihilated  by  his  hand,  is  not  conscious  of 
BO  holj  and  so  intimate  a  thankfulness  as  they  who 
are  aware  that  their  redemption  is  come  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  new  and  soyereign  affection.  And  these 
are  many — ^they  are  in  all  comers  of  every  land.  The 
statesman  is  the  leader  of  a  nation,  the  warrior  is  the 
grace  of  an  age,  the  philosopher  is  the  birth  of  a 
thousand  years;  but  the  lorer,  where  is  he  not! 
WhereTer  parents  look  round  upon  their  children, 
there  he  has  been — ^whereyer  children  are  at  play 
together,  there  he  will  soon  be— whereyer  there  are 
roofs  under  which  men  dwell,  whereyer  there  is  an 
atmosphere  yibrating  with  human  yoices,  there  is  the 
loyer,  and  there  is  his  lofty  worship  going  on,  un- 
speiJiable,  but  reyealed  in  the  brightness  of  the  eye, 
the  majesty  of  the  pressmoe,  and  tne  high  temper  of 
thediicoune. 


THOMAS  lOLLBB. 

Tbokas  Milleb  la  one  of  the  humble,  happy, 
industrious  self-taught  sons  of  genius.      He  was 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  basketmaker,  and 
while  thus  obscurely  labouring  '  to  consort  witii  the 
muse  and  support  a  family,'  he  attracted  attention, 
first  by  bis  poetical  eflhsionB,  and  subsequently  by  a 
series  of  prose  narratiyes  and  fictions  remarkable 
for  the  firMhness  o(  their  descriptions  of  rural  life 
and  English  scenery.    Through  the  kindness  of  Mr 
Rogers,  our  author  was  .placed  in  the  more  congenial 
situation  of  a  bookseller*  and  has  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  publishing  and  selling  his  own  works.     Mr 
Miller's  first  prose  composition  was,  we  beUeve,  A 
Day  in  cAe  Woods,  which  was  followed  (1839)  by 
Rtval  Sketehet,  both  being  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Bloomfield's  poetry — simple,  picturesque,  and  cheer- 
I  fid  in  tone  aiKl  spirit     His  first  noyel  waa  RogtUm 
I  GWsr,  1838,  which  experienced  such  a  reception 
I  as  to  induce  the  author  to  continue  noyel-writing. 
I  His  second  attempt  was  hasardous,  from  the  asso- 
I  dations  it  awakened,  and  the  difficult  of  painting 
historical  diaracten  of  a  distant  age ;  it  was  entitled 
Fair  Rotamnmd,  or  the  Daya  of  King  Henry  IL 
There  waa  an  eyident  improyement  in  the  author's 
style,  but  the  work,  at  a  whole,  was  unsatisfactory 
and  tedious.  In  1840  he  plunged  again  into  a  remote 
era  of  English  history,  requiring  minute  knowledge 
and  practised  skill  to  delineate  with  efiect :  his  Lady 
Jant   Greyy  a  Historical  Bcmanct,  is  defectiye  in 
plot,  but  contains  some  iifteresting  scenes  and  cha- 
racters.    '  There  Ss,'  says  one  of  Miller's  critics,  *  a 
picturesqueness  in  the  arrangement  and  colouring 
of  his  scenes — an  occasional  glimpse,  now  of  pathos, 
now  of  humour,  quaint  and  popiUor,  but  neyer  tuI- 
gar— an  ease  in  the  use  and  combination  of  such  few 
historical  materials  as  suffice  for  his  purpose,  which 
put  to  shame  the  efforts  of  many  who  haye  been 
crammed  in  schools  and  lectured  in  colleges — and  af- 
ford another  eridenoe  that  creatiye  power  is  like  the 
air  and  the  stmshine-^tisiting  alike  the  cottage  and 
tiie  mansion,  the  basketmaker*s  shop  and  the  literary 
gentleman's  sanctum.*     Miller's  next  appearance,  in 
1841,    eyinced  still  more   decided   improyement: 
Gideon  Giles,  the  Roper,  is  a  tale  of  English  lifo, 
generally  of  humble  characters,  but  rendered  inte- 
resting by  truthAil  and  yigorous  delineation.     In 
1842  Mr  Miller  came  forward  with  another  noyel— 
Godfrey  Maherin,  or  the  Life  of  an  Author,  detailing 
the  adyentures  and  vicissitudes  of  a  country  youth 
who  repairs  to  London  in  quert  of  literary  fiune  and 


fortune.    Some  of  the  incidents  in  thla  work  su« 
exaggerated,  yet  the  liyes  of  Gerald  Griffin,   Dr 
Maginn,  and  other  literary  adyenturers,  cnntninfd    ' 
almost  as  strange  and  sad  varieties,  and  ^e  anthar^a 
own  experience  doubtless  prompted  some  of  his  de»  , 
lineationt.    About  the  same  tune  Mr  liOller  pab-    ' 

lished  a  volume  of  poems— a  odlection  of  pu 

contributed  to  different  periodicals,  and,  lil» 
prose  works,  simple  and  natural  in  foding  and  < 
Bcription.   One  of  these  really  beautiful  eAuioDB 
sul]r|oin^•• 

2^  Happy  VaOey, 

It  was  a  valley  filled  with  sweetest  sounds, 

A  languid  music  haunted  everywhere^ 
Like  those  with  which  a  summer  cvs  abounds^ 

From  rustling  com  and  song-birds  calling  clear, 
Down  sloping^uplands,  which  some  wood  wan 

With  tinUing  rills  just  heard*  but  not  too 
Or  lowing  cattle  on  the  distant  plain. 
And  swing  of  far-off  bells,  now  caught,  then  lost 


It  seemed  like  Eden's  angel-peopled  vale. 
So  bright  the  sky,  so  soft  tne  streams  did  flow ; 

Such  tones  came  nding  on  the  musk-winged  gals. 
The  very  air  seemed  sleepily  to  blow. 

And  choicest  flowers  enameled  every  dale. 
Flushed  with  the  richest  sunlight's  rosy  glow; 

It  was  a  valley  drow^  with  delicht, 

Such  fragrance  floated  round,  suoi  beauty  dimmwi  iht 
sight. 

The  golden-belted  bees  hummed  in  the  air. 
The  tall  silk  grasses  bent  and  waved  along ; 

The  trees  slept  in  the  steeping  sunbeam's  glaiis^ 
The  dreamy  river  chimed  its  under-song. 

And  took  its  own  free  course  without  a  care: 
Amid  the  boughs  did  lute-tongued  sonnton 

Until  the  valley  throbbed  beneath  their  lays. 

And  eoho  echo  chased  through  many  a  leaqr  i 


ii 


And  shapes  were  there,  like  spirits  of  the  flowen^ 
Sent  down  to  see  the  summer-beauties  dress, 

And  feed  their  fragrant  mouths  with  silver  shower*  ; 
Their  eyes  peeped  out  from  many  a  green 

And  their  fair  forms  made  li^t  the  thick-aet 
The  very  flowers  seemed  fsgw  to  caress 

Such  living  sisters,  and  the  boujghs,  long-leaved. 

Clustered  to  catch  the  sighs  their  pearl-fludied  boaoait 
heaved. 

One  through  her  long  loose  hair  was  badnrard  finsfiim. 
Or  throwing,  with  raised  aim,  the  locks  asioe; 

Another  high  a  pile  of  flowers  was  heaping, 
Or  looking  love  askance,  and  when  deemed. 

Her  coy  elance  on  the  bedded-greenswaid  keeping ; 
She  pulled  the  flowers  to  pieces  as  she  sighed. 

Then  blushed  like  timid  daybreak  when  the  dawn 

Looks  crimson  on  the  night,  and  then  agaia's  with- 
drawn. 

One^  with  her  warm  and  milk-white  arms  outapraad. 
On  tip-toe  tripped  along  a  sunlit  glade ; 

Half  turned  the  matchless  sculpture  dT  her  head. 
And  half  shook  down  her  silken  diding  brnid  ; 

Her  back-blown  scaif  an  arched  rainbow  made ; 
She  seemed  to  float  on  air,  so  light  she  sped  $ 

Skimming  the  wavy  flowen,  as  she  passed  by. 

With  fair  and  printless  feet,  like  douds  along  the  akj* 

One  sat  alone  within  a  shady  nook. 

With  wild-wood  songs  the  lasy  hours  beguiling  } 
Or  looking  at  her  shadow  in  the  brook, 

Trpng  to  frown,  then  at  the  effort  smiling. 
Her  laughing  eyes  mocked  every  serious  look ; 

Twas  as  if  liove  stood  at  himself  reviling : 
She  threw  in  flowers,  and  Watched  them  float  away. 
Then  at  her  beauty  looked,  then  sang  a  sweeter  lay. 
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Others  on  beds  of  roses  laj  reclined. 

The  regal  flowers  athwart  their  full  lips  thrown^ 
And  in  one  fragrance  both  their  sweets  combined. 

As  if  they  on  the  self-same  stem  had  grown, 
So  close  were  rose  and  lip  together  twin^ — 

A  doable  flower  that  from  one  bud  had  blown. 
Till  none  could  tell,  so  closelj  wero  they  blended, 
Where  swelled  the  cairing  lip,  or  where  the  rose-bloom 
ended. 

One,  half  asleep,  crushing  the  twined  flowen. 

Upon  a  Telvet  slope  like  Dian  lay ; 
Still  as  a  lark  that  mid  the  daisies  cowers : 

Her  looped-up  tunio  tossed  in  disarray. 
Showed  rounded  limbs,  too  (air  for  earthly  bowers ; 

They  looked  like  roses  on  a  cloudv  day ; 
The  warm  white  dulled  amid  the  colder  green 
The  flowers  too  rough  a  couch  that  lorely  shape  (o 
screen. 

Some  lay  like  Thetis'  nymphs  along  the  shore. 
With  ocean-pearl  combing  their  golden  locks, 

And  singinf  to  the  wares  for  evermore ; 
Sinking  uke  floweis  at  ere  beside  the  rocks. 

If  but  a  sound  above  the  muffled  roar 
Of  the  low  waves  was  heaid.    In  little  flocks 

Others  went  trooping  through  the  wooded  alleys. 

Their  kiitles  gUmcing  white,  like  streams  in  sunny 
valleys. 

I   They  were  such  forms  as,  imaged  in  the  night. 

Sail  in  our  dreams  across  the  heaven's  steep  blue ; 
When  the  closed  lid  sees  visions  streaming  bright. 

Too  beautiful  to  meet  the  naked  view; 
Like  faces  formed  in  clouds  of  silver  light. 

Women  they  were  I  such  as  the  aneels  knew-^ 
Such  as  the  mammoth  looked  on,  ere  ne  fled, 
Scared  by  ih«  lovei^  wings^  thAt  streamed  in  sunset 
rsd. 

MB  J.  L.  PBAOOCK. 

This  gentleman  has  written  some  lively,  natural, 
and  humorous  novels — Headlong  HaUy  161S;  Night- 
mare Abbey,  1818 ;  Mead  Marian,  1822 ;  and  Crotchet 
Castky  1831.  These  were  republished  in  1837  in  one 
volume  of  Bentley's  Standard  Library,  and  no  single 
volume  of  fiction  of  modern  production  contains 
more  witty  or  sarcastic  dialogue,  or  more  admirable 
sketches  of  eocentric  and  ludicrous  characters.  His 
dramoHs  peraotuB  are  finely  arranged  and  diversified, 
and  are  full  of  life,  argument,  and  observation.  iVom 
the  '  higher  mood'  of  the  author  we  extract  one  short 
sketch — a  graphio  account,  in  the  tale  (»f  *|[bdd 
Marian,'  of  neebooter  lifls  in  the  forest 

'  I  am  in  fine  company,'  said  the  baron. 

*  In  the  very  best  of  company,'  said  the  friar ;  '  in 
the  high  court  of  Nature,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
nobility.  Is  it  not  so!  This  goodly  grove  is  our 
palace ;  the  oak  and  the  beech  are  its  colonnade  and 
its  canopy ;  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are 
its  everlasting  lamps ;  the  grass,  and  the  daisv,  and 
the  primrose,  and  the  violet,  are  its  many-coloured 
floor  of  green,  white,  yellow,  and  blue ;  the  Mayflower, 
and  the  woodbine,  and  the  eglantine,  and  the  ivy,  are 
its  decorations,  its  curtains,  and  its  tapestry ;  the  lark, 
and  the  thrush,  and  the  linnet,  and  the  nightingale, 
are  its  unhired  minstrels  and  musicians.  Robin 
Hood  is  kine  of  the  forest  both  by  dignity  of  birth  and 
by  virtue  of  his  standing  army,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
free  choice  of  his  neople,  which  he  has  indeed ;  but  I 
pass  it  by  as  an  illegitimate  basis  of  power.  He  holds 
his  dominion  over  the  forest,  and  its  homed  multitude 
of  citixen-deer,  and  its  swinish  multitude  or  peasantry 
of  wild  boars,  by  right  of  conquest  and  force  of  arms. 
He  levies  contributions  among  them  by  the  free  con- 
sent  of  his  archers,  their  virtual  representatives.    If 


they  should  find  a  voice  to  complain  that  we  are 
**  tyrants  and  usuipera,  to  kill  and  cook  them  up  in 
their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place,"  we  should 
most  convincingly  admonish  them,  with  point  of 
arrow,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  Uwb  but 
to  obey  them.  Is  it  not  written  that  the  &t  ribs  of 
the  herd  shall  be  fbd  upon  by  the  mighty  in  the  land  f 
And  have  not  they,  withal,  my  blessing!— my  ortho- 
dox, canonical,  and  archiepiscopal  blessing!  Do  I  not 
give  thanks  for  them  when  they  are  well  roasted  and 
smoking  under  my  nose  I  What  title  had  William 
of  Normandy  to  ^land  that  Robin  of  Loeksley  has 
not  to  mernr  Sherwood!  William  fought  for  his 
claim.  So  does  Robin.  With  whom  both!  With 
any  that  would  or  will  dispute  it.  William  raised 
contributions.  So  does  Robin,  ttom  whom  both! 
From  all  that  they  could  or  can  make  pay  them. 
Why  did  any  pa^  them  to  William !    Why  do  any 

pay  them  to  Robin !    For  the  same  reason  to  both 

because  they  could  not  or  ettunot  help  it.  They  difl^er, 
indeed,  in  this,  that  William  took  from  the  poor  and 
gave  to  the  ridi,  and  Robin  takes  from  the  rich  and 
gives  to  the  poor ;  and  therein  is  Robin  illegitimate, 
though  in  all  else  ke  is  true  prince.  Scarlet  and 
John,  are  they  not  peers  of  the  forest  l^lords  tempo- 
ral of  Sherwood !  And  am  not  I  lord  spiritual !  Am 
I  not  archbishop !  Am  t  not  Pope !  Do  I  not  con- 
secrate their  banner  and  absolve  their  sins !  Are  not 
they  State,  and  am  not  i  Church!  Are  not  they 
State  monarchical,  and  am  not  I  Churdi  militant ! 
Do  I  not  excommunicate  our  enemies  from  venison 
and  brawn,  and,  by'r  Lady!  when  need  calls,  beat 
them  down  under  my  f^t!  The  State  levies  tax, 
and  the  Chureh  levies  tithe.  Even  so  do  we.  Mam! 
—we  take  all  at  once.  What  then !  It  is  tax  by 
redemption,  and  tithe  by  commutation.  Your  Wil- 
liam and  Richard  can  cut  and  come  again,  but  our 
Robin  deals  with  slippery  subjects  that  come  not 
twice  to  his  exchequer,  Wbat  need  we,  then,  to  con- 
stitute a  court,  except  a  fool  and  a  laureate !  For 
the  fool,  his  only  use  is  to  make  false  knaves  meny 
by  art,  and  we  are  true  men,  and  are  merry  by  nature. 
For  the  laureate,  his  only  office  is  to  find  virtues  in 
those  who  have  none,  and  to  drink  sack  for  his  pains. 
We  have  quite  virtue  enoueh  to  need  him  not,  and 
can  drink  our  sack  for  ourselves.' 

BORAGE  SMITH. 

Ma  HoajkCB  Smitr,  one  of  the  accomplished  authors 
of  the  R^ected  Addreues,  was  one  of  the  first  imita- 
tors of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  historical  romances. 
His  BrambUtye  Houm,  a  tale  of  the  civil  wars,  pub- 
lished in  1626,  was  received  with  distinguished  Ur 
vour  by  the  public,  though  some  of  its  descriptions 
of  the  pUgne  in  London  were  copied  too  literally 
ftwn  Defoe,  and  there  was  a  want  ot  spirit  and  truth 
in  the  embodiment  of  some  of  the  historical  charac- 
ters. The  success  of  this  efibrt  inspired  the  author 
to  venture  into  various  fields  of  fiction.  He  has  sub- 
sequently written  Tor  Hiil;  ZiUah,  a  Tale  of  the  Holy 
City;  The  Midsummer  Medley;  Walter  Cdyton;  The 
Involumtary  Prophet ;Ja>teLomax;  The  Moneyed  Man; 
Adam  Brown;  The  Merchant,  &c  'The  Moneyed 
Man'  is  the  most  natural  and  able  of  Mr  Smith's 
novels,  and  contains  some  fine  pictures  of  London 
city  life.  The  author  himself  is  fortunately  a 
moneyed  man.  *Mr  Shelley  said  once,  **I  know  | 
not  what  Horace  Smith  must  take  me  fisr  some-  I 
times:  I  am  afraid  he  must  think  me  a  strange  ! 
fUlow;  but  is  it  not  odd,  that  the  only  truly  gene-  ' 
reus  person  I  ever  knew,  who  had  money  to  be 
generous  with,  should  be  a  stockbroker  \  And  he 
writes  poetry  too,"  continued  Mr  Shelley,  his  voice 
rising  Sn  a  flervour  of  astonishment— ** he  writes 
poetry  and  pastoral  dramas,  and  yet  knows  how  to 
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make  monCT,  and  does  make  l^  and  is  atill  genc- 
rouB."'*  Tbe  poet  alao  publicly  expreiaed  his  re- 
gard for  Hr  ^Dith. 

Wit  Bod  KDse, 
Viitne  and  hnmui  koonledge,  all  that  might 
Make  this  dull  world  a  busiaen  of  delight. 
Ate  all  combined  in  H.  S. 


Mb  Geosgg  p.  R.  James  in  another  of  Scott's 
hiltOTical  imitators,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
\    If  lie  luid  not  written  so  much — 


OtDme  P.  R.  JuDcs. 

if,  instead  of  employing  an  amftnuensis,  to  «bom 
he  dictates  liis  '  Uiick-caming  fancies,'  he  bad  con- 
centrated his  whole  powers  on  a  few  congenial 
subjects  or  periods  of  history,  and  resorted  to  tbe 
manual  labour  of  penmuiship  as  a  drag-chtun  on 
the  machine,  he  might  have  attuned  to  tbe  higbcat 
I  hononis  of  this  department  of  compoaition.  As  it 
is.  he  has  furnished  many  light,  agreeable,  and 
pictoresque  book*— none  of  questionable  tendency 
^and  ali  auperior  to  the  general  run  of  noTels 
of  the  season,  Mr  James's  first  appearance  as 
an  author  was  made,  we  believe,  in  1823.  when 
he  published  a  Hiilory  of  the  Life  of  Edaiard  l/u 
BJack  Princi.  In  1829  he  struck  into  that  path  in 
which  he  boa  been  so  indefatigable,  and  produced 
his  historical  romance  of  Bichtlieu,  a  very  attnc- 
tiro  fiction.  In  IB30  be  issued  two  romaoces, 
Daniin;,  or  the  Field  of  the  CloUi  of  Gold,  and  De 
L'Onne.  I>cit  year  be  produced  Philip  Aiuputiu; 
in  183S  a  Hiitory  of  Charknagiie,  and  a  tale,  Hemy 
Mattertm;  in  1833  Mara  of  Burgmdv.  or  the 
ReaJt  of  Ghent;  in  1834  The  Life  and 
qfjohn  Mariton  Hail;  in  1835  One  in  a 
or  the  Day  of  Henri  Qualre,  and  The  Gipty,  a  Tale  ; 
in  1837  All3a.  a  romance,  and  The  Life  aid  Timet 
a/Louia  X/V.;  in  1838  Tht  HuguentX,  a  TaUof  the 
French  Proteilanls,  and  The  Itobber;  in  1839  Henry 
of  Guite,  and  A  GenOeman  of  the  Old  Sohool;  in 
IB40  The  Kin^t  Highway,  and  Tlie  ManatArKt! 
in  1841  Corte  de  liton.  Jacquerie,  or  the  Lady  and 
Page  ;  The  Ancient  Btavne,  and  A  Hietoty  if  the  h.ife 
of  Richard  CaaT  de  LuM  ;  mlMi  Morl^  Ermtm: 


*  Lori  DjIOD  mi  Si 


If  bli  CoDtemiionThs,  bj  Lalgb 


in  1B43  Foretl  Dagi,  Em  SI  Clair,  Tie  Fabe  Hot, 
and  Arabia  Sttmrt    We  hare  in  this  catalogiie 
some  seventy  or  eighty  volumes.     "Tfaae  seema,' 
says  a  lively  writer, '  to  be  no  limit  to  his  iDgtnnity, 
his  foculty  of  getting  up  scenes  and  inddenta,  dilem- 
mas, artifices,  amtreiempi,  battles,  akinniahea,  dis- 
gniaea,  escapes,  trials,  combats,   adventures.      B^ 
accumulates  names,  dreaaea,  implement!  of  war  and 
peace,  official  retinues,  and  the  whole  pwa^jienialia 
of  customs  and  costuniea,  with  aatonnding  alaoity- 
Ee  appears  to  have  exhausted  every  imaginable 
situation,  and  to  have  described  every  available  '. 
article  of  attire  on  record.    What  he  must  have  '.  I 
passed  through — what  triumphs  he  must  have  en-    ' 
joyed— what eligeocies  be  mnsthave  eiperienced — 
what  love  he  must  have  ■nO'ered— what  a  grand    . 
wardrobe  his  brain  mostbel    He  has  made  MOie 
poetical  and  dramatic  eflbrts,  but  this  Imaiatifale  |{ 
tendency  to  pile  up  circumstantial  particolar*  it  I 
fatal  to  thoae  fonns  of  art  whkh  demand  intensity 
of  passion.    In  stately  narratives  of  chivalry  atid    ; 
feudal  grandeur,  precision  and  reiteration  are  door- 
able  rather  than  injurious — as  ¥fe  wonld  have  the    . 
most  perfect  accuracy  and  finish  in  a  picttn«  of   ' 
ceremonials;  and  here  Mr  James  is  supreme.     Ooe  '' 
of  his  court  romances  is  a  book  of  brave  aighta  and 
heraldic  magnificence — it  is  the  next  thing  to  atrr-    ' 
ing  at  our  leisure  through  some  superb  sjod  aagtut    ! 


The  liF.v.  G.  B.  Gleio,  chaplain  of  Chelsea  Has-    , 
pita],  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  served  in  the  army,    | 
and  in  1BZ5  ho  pnUisbed  his  miUtary  reminiaeeDcca  ii 
in  an  interesting  narrative  entitled  Tie  S^ia^tn.  ' 
In  18SB  he  issued  a  work  also  partly  Selitioii^  Tht 
Cheltea  Pauioners,  which  was  followed  next  year  by    i 
The  Coimtry  Curate;  in  1837  by  7^  Ifassor,  and 
Traditione  of  Chdaea  liotpitaJ;  and  in  ISU  by  TV     i 
Light  Dragorm.   Besides  many  anonymooa  and  other 
productions,  Mr  Gleig  ts  author  of  Memein  rf  Wat- 
ren  Raitingt,  a  work  which  certainly  bos  not  added 
to  his  reputation.  1 1 


Tarions  military  narrativee,  in  which  imaginary  i 
scenes  and  characters  are  mixed  up  with  i«al  evmta 
and  graphic  descHptions  of  continental  scesKsy, 
have  been  published  in  consequence  of  the  hk- 
ces*  at  the  Subaltern.  Amoogat  tbe  vniten  of  this  ( 
class  is  Ma  W,  H.  Maxwell,  author  of  Siortei  af  l] 
tVaterho.  1829;  Wild  Sporli  of  lie  Wet;  Aibea-  ' 
turn  of  Captain  Blaii;  Tlie  Bivouac,  or  SbrieM^Oe  ' 
Penintidar  War;  The  ForHma  af  Uedar  OBa&na^ 
&c  Ms  C.  LEvtH  is  still  more  popolar;  lor,  in 
addition  to  his  battle  scene*  and  romantic  exptcdia. 
be  has  a  rich  racy  national  humour,  and  a  tnly 
Irish  love  of  frolic  His  first  work  was  The  Ca>/a- 
tiont  of  Harry  Lorreipur.  which  was  fntlawH]  by  i 
ChatUt  O'MaUey.  the  Iriih  Dragoon;  Jixk  ffinhm, 
tie  G<iardiaa»;  Tom  Burke  '  Of  Oure;'  and  Arihv 
OLearg,  hie  Wanderii^  and  Ponderini/t  hi  bb^ 
£<auU.  Mr  Lever's  heroes  have  all  a  stronc  love  at 
adventure,  a  national  proncness  to  blundenng,  aod 
a  tendency  to  get  into  scrapes  and  qucnianaUe 
situations.  Tbe  author's  chief  fault  is  hi*  ofiea 
mistaking  fnrce  for  eocoedy — mere  animal  spirits  lor  : 
wit  or  humour.  Me  Saxdel  Loi'kb.  author  al 
Legend*  and  Sloriei  of  Ireland,  Bory  O'Mcrt,  UaaJy 
Andy,  L.  H.  i).  &c  is  tlso  a  genuine  Irish  writer,  a 
strong  lover  of  bit  coontry,  and,  like  Hoote,  a  poet 
and  musician,  as  well  at  noveUst.  Tbe  •ceaea  of 
war,  rel>eUion,  and  advcntni«  in  Ui  Lover'a  tale*  . 
are  related  with  much  sforiL  | 
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JoBN  Fenikokb  Cooi^K,  the  Americui  novelitt, 
hu  obUioed  great  celebri^  ia  ED^aud,  tod  over 
ill  Europe,  fur  hu  pictnrei  of  the  lea,  lea-Ufe,  tad 


John  FeoEnHVB  Cooper. 

i*  eiKntiaJly  poetical  He  inveiti  the  «hip  with  all 
the  iatemt  of  k  liring  being,  and  miLke*  his  reoden 
follow  iti  progreM,  and  trace  the  operationi  of  thoie 
on  board,  with  intense  and  nerer-fiaggiDg  anxiety. 
Of  humour  he  hai  ■corcel)'  uiy  perception ;  and  in 
delineating  character  and  familiar  incidenta,  he  often 
betraji  a  great  wont  of  taate  and  knowledge  of  the 
worirl  'When  he  attempt*  to  catch  the 'enoe  of 
fashion,'  it  bat  been  truly  laid, '  he  ia  lingularly  un- 
BUcceaaTaL'  lie  belonga,  like  Kit  RadclifTe,  to  the 
romantic  ichool  of  noTeliits — eapeciolly  to  the  «s, 
the  heath,  and  the  primeTal  forcit.  Mr  Oinpcr,  ac- 
rording  to  a  notice  of  him  mrae  yean  since  in  tlic 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  was  born  st  Burlington  on 
the  Delaware,  in  1798,  and  was  remuied  at  an  early 
age  to  Cooper's  Town,  a  place  of  which  lie  haa  giTcn 
on  interesting  accoant  in  TAePuaueri,  At  tliirteen 
he  was  admitted  to  Yale  college,  New  tIaTen,  and 
three  yeara  afterwarda  be  went  to  sea— an  erent  that 
gare  a  character  and  colour  to  his  afler-Ufc,  and  pro- 
duced impttaaions  of  which  the  world  has  reaped  the 


aelf  to  compo 

in  1S21,  and  since  that  period  he 
above  icTenty  TOlumea.  Among  them  are  Tlie  Filel; 
The  Pirmeet;  ThtSpy;  ThtPrairii;  Tlu  Latlo/l/u 
Mo/,iaau;  Tht  Rrd Rootr ;  Tht  Bordertrt ;  TluBraco; 
The  Dta  Slagtr;  Eot  Effingham;  Tlie  Hcadimm; 
Heidaamairr :  Hnmevtird  Bamd;  Jack  o'  Lantem; 
ilerctiitmfCaitile:  Tht  Pathjiader ;  The  Two  Adati- 
raU:  Tht'Wattr  Wilch;  Wfondollt;  NtdMyen^or 
Life  btfore  the  Matt,  &c.  Besides  his  numerous  works 
of  Action,  Mr  Cooper  haa  written  £jni7-rii™  in  J(o/y, 
1838;  a  Hitloiy  of  the  American  jVoifji,  1B39,  &c 
In  theM  he  does  not  appear  to  advantage.  He  seems 
to  cherish  some  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  Ame- 
ricana, and,  in  hia  leal  for  npntdicao  institntion*,  to 
forget  the  candour  and  temper  becoming  to  eolight- 
uDed  dtiien  of  the  world. 


Mtt  HAUBtniTON,  a  judge  in  Nova  Scotia,  is  the 
reputed  author  of  a  series  of  highly -amusing  worka 
illustrative  of  American  and  Coiiadion  manners, 
abounding  in  shrewd  sarcastic  remarlu  on  political 
■luestions,  the  colonies,  slavery,  domestic  institutions 
and  customs,  and  almost  every  familiar  topic  of  the 
day.  The  flrit  of  tbeie  appeared  in  1837,  under  the 
title  of  The  Chckmaher,  or  the  Sayingt  and  Doinga  of 
Saaairl  Slick  ofSlickville.  A  second  series  vas  pub- 
tiahedintbefiulowingycar,andathirdinlB40.  'Sam 
Slii:k'  was  a  universal  fkvourite;  and  In  1B43  the 
author  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  him  to  Eng- 
land. The  Attache,  or  Sam  Slick  in  En^and,  gives 
an  accoant  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  dock- 
mnlier  when  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  '  Honour- 
able Mr  Slick,  Attache  of  the  American  Legation 
tu  the  court  of  St  James's.'  There  is  the  same 
quaint  humour,  acute  observation,  and  laughable 
exaggeration  in  these  volumes  as  in  the  former,  but, 
on  the  whole,  Sam  is  most  omnging  on  the  other  side 
oflbe  Atlantic- 


history  and  manners.  His /touhcooo!,  ISM, 
animated  narrative,  in  which  the  adventures  of  Tur- 
pin  the  highwayman  are  graphically  related,  and 
some  of  the  vulgar  aoperstitions  of  the  last  century 
coloured  with  the  light*  of  genios.  In  the  interest 
and  rapidity  of  his  scenes  and  adventures,  Mr  Ains- 
worth  evinced  a  dramatic  power  and  art,  bnt  no  ori- 
ginality or  felicity  of  homour  or  character.  Hia 
second  romance,  Crichlon,  183G,  is  founded  on  the 
morvelloua  history  of  the  Scottish  cavalier,  but  ia 
scarcely  equal  to  the  first  He  has  since  written 
Jack  khrppard.  a  sort  of  Newgate  romance.  The 
Totetr  oj  LoKdon,  Gay  Fatekai.  Old  Si  Patdi,  and 
K'liuJiDr  Caelte.  There  are  rich,  copious,  and  bril- 
liant descriptions  in  some  of  these  works,  but  their 


bideoo*  details  of  human  suffering,  can  be  no  elevat- 
ing task  for  a  man  of  genius,  nor  one  likely  to  pro- 
mote among  novel  readers  a  healthy  tone  of  mtoal 


In  vivid  painting  of  tlie  paasions,  and  depicting 
scenes  of  modem  life,  tlie  tales  of  Mr  Samuel  War- 
ren, F.I{.S.  have  enjnyed  a  high  and  deserved  de- 
gree of  popularity.  His  Pauagei  from  the  Diary  t/ 
a  Late  Phyiciax,  two  volumes,  1637.  contain  many 
touching  and  boantiful  stories ;  and  his  Ten  Thou- 
land  a  Year,  tbovgb  in  aome  parts  ridiculonair  ex- 
aggerated, and  too  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
a  satire  upon  the  middle  classes,  is  also  an  omno- 
ing  and  able  novel.  Mrs  Brai,  a  Devonshire 
lady,  and  authoress  of  an  excellent  tour  among  the 
mountains  and  lakes  of  Switzerland,  has  written 
a  nnmber  of  historical  and  other  novel»^Z>c  Foii, 
or  Steli-het  of  Manneri  and  Ciutomt  of  the  Four- 
temlh  CBHwy,  1826;  Ilnry  de  Fomeny;  The  Pro- 
ietUmt.  a  Tak  of  the  Reign  of  Qniea  Marg ;  TaOa, 
or  the  Moor  of  POrtagat;  Trelatem  of  Trelavney, 
&c  An  English  novel.  Caleb  SlJieleg.  published 
■nonymoosly  in  1842,  is  a  vigoroos  and  intereat- 
ing  work,  thou^  in  some  part*  coarse  and  vehe- 
ment in  style.  The  AdcaUaret  of  Mr  Ledbury, 
by  Albert  Smith,  and  Tht  Prairie  Bird,  by  the 
Ho^ocRASLB  C.  A.  MuBRAT,  Buy  be  mcationedoa 
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amoDg  the  superior  clus  of  leoent  novels.  The 
whole  of  these  it  would  he  impossible  to  enumerate; 
for  not  only  does  '  every  year  and  month  send  out  a 
new  one,'  but  every  magazine  contains  tiUes  and 
parts  of  romances  well  written,  and  possessing  many 
of  the  requisites  for  successful  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  high  and  crowning  glory  of  originality, 
wit,  or  inventive  genius,  must  siways  be  rare ;  but 
in  no  previous  period  of  our  literature  was  there  so 
much  respectable  talent,  knowledge,  and  imagination 
•  embarked  in  fictitious  composition.  One  great  name^ 
however,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned. 

0HABLE8  DICKBN8. 

Few  authors  have  succeeded  in  achieving  so  bril- 
liant a  reputation  as  that  secured  by  Mb  Chables 
Dickens  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.    The  sale  of 
his  works  has  been  unexampled,  and  they  have  been 
translated  into  various  languages,  including  even 
the  Dutch  and  Russian.     Writings  so  universally 
popular  must  be  founded  on  truth  and  nature — ^must 
appeal  to  those  passions  and  tastes  common  to  man- 
kind in  every  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  must 
possess  originality  and  force  of  delineation.    The 
first  publication  of  Dickens  was  a  series  of  sketches 
and  illustrations,  chiefly  of  ordinary  English  and 
metropolitan  life,  known  as  Sketches  by  Boz.    The 
earlier  numbers  of  these  were  written  for  a  news- 
paper, the  Evening  Chronicle,  and  the  remainder  for 
a  magazine.     They  were  afterwards  collected  and 
published  in  two  volumes,  bearing  respectively  the 
dates  of  1836  and  1837.    The  author  was  then  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty-six.    In  1837  he  began 
another  series  of  a  similar  character,  TTie  Pickwick 
Papers,  of  which  30,000  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold.    Though  defective  in  plan  and  arrange- 
ment, as  Mr  Dickens  himself  admits,  the  characters 
in  this  new  series  of  sketches,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  the  incidents  are  described,  amply  atone  for 
the  want  of  any  interesting  or  well-constructed  plot 
The  hero,  Pickwick,  is  almost  as  genial,  unsophisti- 
cated, and  original  as  My  Uncle  Tohy,  and  his  man, 
Sam  Weller,  is  an  epitome  of  London  low  life  in  its 
most  agreeable  and  entertaining  fonn.     The  dia- 
logue overflowed  with  kindly  humour,  and  felicities 
of  phrase  and  expression;  the  description  was  so 
graphic  and  copious,  and  the  comic  scenes  so  fijiely 
blended  with  tenderness  and  benevolence,  that  the 
effect  of  the  whole  was  irresistible.    The  satire  and 
ridicule  of  the  author  were  always  well  directed, 
and  though  coloured  a  little  too  highly,  bore  tlie 
clear  impress  of  actual  life  and  observation.    To  aid 
in  these  effects,  Mr  Dickens  called  in  the  artist  and 
engraver.    What  Boz  conceived  and  described.  Phiz 
represented  with  so  much  truth,  and  spirit,  and  indi- 
viduality— seizing  upon  every  trait  and  feature,  and 
preserving  the  same  distinguishing  characteristics 
throughout— that  the  characters  appeared  to  stand 
bodily  forth  to  the  world  as  veritabie  personages  of 
the  day,  destined  to  live  for  all  time  coming.    The 
intimate  acquaintance  evinced  in  'Pickwick'  with 
the  middle  and  low  life  of  London,  and  of  the  tricks 
and  knavery  of  legal  and  medical  pretenders,  the 
arts  of  bookmakers,  and  generally  of  particular 
classes  and  usages  common  to  large  cities,  was  a 
novelty  in  our  literature.    It  was  a  restoration  of 
the  spirit  of  Hogarth,  with  equal  humour  and  prac- 
tical wit  and  knowledge,  but  informed  with  a  better 
tone  of  humanity,  and  a  more  select  and  refined 
taste.    '  There  is  no  misanthropy  in  his  satire,'  said 
one  of  his  critics,  '  and  no  coarseness  in  his  descrip- 
tions— a  merit  enhanced  by  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
jects.   His  works  are  chiefly  pictures  of  humble  life 
^frequently  of  the  humblest     The  reader  is  led 


through  scenes  of  poverty  and  erime,  and  all  tbe 
characters  are  made  to  discourse  in  the  araropriate 
language  of  their  respective  classes;  and  jit  we 
recollect  no  passage  which  ought  to  cause  pain  to 
the  most  sensitive  ddicac^,  if  read  aloud  In  femala 
society.* 

The  next  work  of  our  anthorwBS  Niekoiaa  Niekfsif, 
a  tale  which  was  also  issued  in  monthly  numben, 
and  soon  attained  to  exteniiTe  popularity.  Tlie 
plan  of  this  work  is  auve  regular  and  connected 
than  that  of  '  Pickwick,'  the  Qharacters  genendly 
not  overdrawn,  and  the  progressive  interest  of  the 
narrative  well  sustained.  The  character  of  Mrs 
Nickleby  is  a  fine  porindfcue  dt  the  ordinaxy  Eng- 
lish wife,  scarcely  inferior  in  its  kind  to  Fielding's 
Amelia ;  and  Balph  Nickleby  is  also  ably  portrayed. 
The  pedagogue  Squeers,  and  his  seminary  of  Do- 
theboys  Hall,  is  one  ef  the  mast  amusing  and  gra- 
phic of  English  satirical  Wwm>tifl"fl  \  And  the  pictore 
it  presents  of  imposture,  Ignoranee,  and  hmtal  cn- 
pidity,  ia  known  to  h^ve  beea  Uttle,  if  al  all,  cari- 
catured. Tlie  axposme  was  a  pttblks  benefit  Tbe 
ludicrous  aooount  of  If?  OrmnnUea  and  his  thea- 
trical company  will  oecur  to  thd  f^ader  aa  anottipr  of 
Dickens's  nappiest  csone^tiQiiSi  thoqgli  h  ia  puafaed 
into  the  regioii  of  farce.  In  levaral  ot  ow  antbof^a 
works  ttiere  appears  a  minute  knowledge  of  dra- 
matic rules  ana  stage  tiibin,  Be  Wtf  himseif,  it  la 
said,  written  an  opera  and  •  fluoe,  a/ad  evidently 
takes  pleasure  in  w  business  of  the  drama.  Kay 
not  some  of  his  more  startling  contrasts  in  aitan- 
tion  and  description  be  traced  to  this  predilection  ? 
Oliver  Twist,  the  next  work  of  Mr  Didcena,  is  alao 
a  tale  of  English  low  life,  of  vice,  wretchedness,  and 
misery,  drawn  with  the  truth  and  vigour  of  Crabbe. 
The  hero  is  an  orphan  brought  up  by  the  pariah, 
and  thrown  among  various  soenes  and  characters 
of  the  lowest  and  worst  description.  The  plot  of 
this  novel  is  well  managed,  and  wrought  np  with 
consummate  art  and  power.  The  interest  of  the 
dark  and  tragical  portions  of  the  story  is  otct- 
whelming,  though  there  is  no  unnatural  ezaffiem- 
tion  to  produce  effect,  and  no  unnecessary  ^oom. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  aooount  of  a  scene 
of  death  witnessed  by  Oliver  while  actiqg  in  tbe 
capacity  of  attendant  to  an  undertaker. 

IJJeath  <md  Funercd  tf  a  Patipa-.] 

There  was  neither  knocker  nor  bell-bandle  at  the 
open  door  where  Oliver  and  his  master  stopped ;  ss^ 
groping  his  way  cautiously  through  the  dark  pswagi, 
and  bidding  Oliver  keep  close  to  him,  and  not  he 
a£raid,  the  undertaker  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  fint 
flight  of  stairs,  and,  stumbling  against  a  door  on  tha 
landing,  rapped  at  it  with  his  knuckles. 

It  was  opened  by  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  or  fbm^ 
teen.  The  undertaker  at  onoe  saw  enough  of  what 
the  room  contained,  to  know  it  was  the  apartment  to 
which  he  had  been  directed.  He  stepped  in,  and 
Oliver  followed  him. 

There  was  no  five  in  the  room;  bat  a  man  was 
crouching  mechanicallv  oyer  the  emptv  stova.  An 
old  woman,  too,  had  drawn  a  low  stool  to  the  eoM 
hearth,  and  was  sitting  beside  him.  There  were  sobm 
ragged  children  in  another  comer;  and  in  a  eaall 
recess,  opposite  the  door,  there  lay  upon  the  gronnd 
something  covered  with  an  old  blanket  Oliver  shmd- 
dered  as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  place,  and  crept 
involuntarily  closer  to  his  master;  for,  though  it  was 
covered  up,  the  boy /eft  that  it  was  a  carpee. 

The  man's  ftoe  was  thin  and  very  pale ;  his  hair 
and  beard  were  grizzly,  and  his  eyes  were  Woodshnt 
The  old  woman's  face  was  wrinkled,  her  two  remain- 
ing teeth  protruded  over  her  under  lip»  and  her  etpm 
were  bright  and  piercmg.    Oliver  was  aficaid  to  look 
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at  either  her  or  the  man ;  they  seemed  so  like  the  rats 
he  had  seen  outside. 

*  Nobody  shall  go  near  her,'  said  the  man,  starting 
fiercely  up  as  the  undertaker  approached  the  recess. 
'  Keep  back !  d — ^n  you,  keep  back,  if  you're  a  life  to 
lose.* 

'  Nonsense,  my  good  man,'  said  the  undertaker, 
who  was  pretty  well  used  to  miseiy  in  all  its  shapes — 
'  nonsense  1' 

'  I  tell  you,'  said  the  man,  clenching  his  hands  and 
stamping  furiously  on  the  flooi^— '  I  tell  you  I  wont 
haye  her  put  into  the  ground.  She  couldn't  rest 
there.  The  worms  would  wony— -not  eat  hez^-she  is 
so  worn  away.' 

The  undertaker  offered  no  reply  to  this  raring,  but 
prodncinc  a  tape  from  his  pocket,  knelt  down  fur  a 
moment  by  the  side  of  the  l>ody. 

'Ah!'  said  the  man,  bursting  into  tean,  and  sink- 
ing on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  woman; 
'  Imsel  down,  kneel  down ;  kneel  round  her  erery  one 
of  you,  and  mark  my  words.  I  say  she  starred  to 
death.  I  nerer  knew  how  bad  she  was  till  the  ferer 
came  upon  her,  and  then  her  bones  were  starting 
through  the  skin.  There  was  neither  fire  nor  candle ; 
she  died  in  the  dark — in  the  dark.  She  couldn't  eren 
see  her  children's  faces,  though  we  heard  her  gasping 
out  their  names.  I  begged  for  her  in  the  streets,  and 
they  sent  me  to  prison.  When  I  came  back  she  was 
dying ;  and  all  tne  blood  in  my  heart  has  dried  up, 
for  they  starred  her  to  death.  I  swear  it  before  the 
Ood  that  saw  it — ^they  starred  her  1'  He  twined  his 
hands  in  his  hair,  and  with  a  loud  scream  rolled 
grorelling  upon  the  floor,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  the  foam 
gushing  nom  his  lips. 

The  terrified  children  eried  bitterly;  but  the  old 
woman,  who  had  hitherto  remained  as  quiet  as  if  she 
had  been  wholly  deaf  to  all  that  passed,  menaced 
them  into  silence ;  and  baring  unloosened  the  man's 
csarat,  who  still  remained  extended  on  the  ground, 
tottered  towards  the  undertaker. 

'  She  was  my  daughter,'  said  the  old  woman,  nodding 
her  hesd  in  the  direction  of  the  coipse,  and  speaking 
with  an  idiotic  leer  more  ghastly  than  eren  the  pre- 
sence of  death  itself.  '  Loid,  Lord !  well,  it  u  stiange 
that  I  who  gare  birth  to  her,  and  was  a  woman  then, 
should  be  uire  and  merry  now,  and  she  lying  there 
80  cold  and  stiff  I  Lord,  Loid !— to  think  of  it ;  it's 
as  good  as  a  play,  as  good  as  a  play  I' 

As  the  wretched  creature  mumbled  and  chuckled 
in  her  hideous  merriment,  the  undertaker  turned  to 
go  away. 

'  Stop,  stop  I'  said  the  old  woman  in  a  loud  whisper. 
'  Will  she  be  buried  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or  to- 
night t  I  laid  her  out,  and  I  must  walk,  you  know. 
S^d  me  a  lane  cloak ;  a  good  warm  one,  for  it  is 
bitter  cold.  We  should  hare  cake  and  wine,  too, 
before  we  go  1  Nerer  mind :  send  some  bread ;  only 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water.  Shall  we  hare 
some  bread,  deart'  she  said  eagerly,  catching  at  the 
undertaker's  coat  as  he  once  more  mored  towards  the 
door. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  undertaker;  '  of  oonise ;  any- 
thing, ererything.'  He  disengi^ed  himself  from  the 
old  woman's  grasp,  and,  dragging  Olirer  after  him, 
hurried  away. 

The  next  day  (the  family  harlng  been  meanwhile 
reliered  with  a  hidf-ouartem  lo^  and  a  piece  of 
cheese,  left  with  them  Dy  Mr  Bumble  himself)  Olirer 
and  his  master  returned  to  the  miserable  abode,  where 
Mr  Bumble  had  already  arrired,  accompanied  by  four 
men  from  the  workhouse,  who  were  to  act  as  bearers. 
An  old  black  cloak  had  been  thrown  orer  the  rags  of 
the  old  woman  and  the  man ;  the  bare  coffin  baring 
been  screwed  down,  was  then  hoisted  on  the  shoul- 
den  of  the  beareni,  and  carried  down  stain  into  the 
street. 


'Now,  you  must  put  your  best  leg  foremost,  old 
lady,'  whispered  Sowerbeny  in  the  old  woman's  ear ; 
'we  are  rather  late,  and  it  wont  do  to  keep  the 
eleigyman  waiting.  More  on,  my  men — ^as  quick  ai 
you  like.' 

Thus  directed,  the  bearers  trotted  on  under  their 
light  burden,  and  the  two  mourners  kept  as  near  them 
as  they  could.  ICr  Bumble  and  Sowerbeny  walked 
at  a  good  smart  pace  in  front ;  and  Olirer,  whose  legs 
were  not  so  long  as  his  master's,  ran  by  the  side. 

There  was  not  so  great  a  necessity  for  hurrying  as 
Mr  Sowerbeny  had  antidpated,  howerer;  for  when 
the]r  reached  the  obscure  coiner  of  the  churchyard,  in 
which  the  nettles  grew,  and  the  parish  grares  were 
made,  the  clergyman  had  not  arrired,  and  the  clerk, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  restnr-room  fire,  seemed  to 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  might  be  an 
hour  or  so  before  he  came.  So  they  set  the  bier  down 
on  the  brink  of  the  grare;  and  the  two  mourners 
waited  patiently  in  the  damp  clay,  with  a  cold  rain 
drizzling  down,  while  the  ragged  boys,  whom  the 
spectacle  had  attracted  into  the  churchyard,  played  a 
noisy  |^[ame  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  tom^tones, 
or  raned  their  amusements  by  jumping  backwards 
and  forwards  orer  the  coffin.  Mr  Sowerbeny  and 
Bumble,  being  personal  friends  of  the  clerk,  sat  by 
the  fire  with  him,  and  read  the  paper. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  something  more  than 
an  hour,  Mr  Bumble,  and  Sowerbeny,  and  the  clerk 
were  seen  running  towards  the  grare;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  clergyman  appeared,  putting 
on  his  surplice  as  he  came  along.  Mi  Bumble  then 
thrashed  a  boy  or  two  to  keep  up  appearances ;  and 
the  rererend  gentleman,  baring  read  as  much  oif  the 
burial-serrice  as  could  be  comprised  into  four  minutes, 
gare  his  surplice  to  the  clerk,  and  ran  away  agun. 

'Now,  Bill,'  said  Sowerbcvry  to  the  grar^igger, 
•fill  up.' 

It  was  no  reiy  difficult  task,  for  the  pare  was  so 
full  that  the  uppermost  coffin  was  withm  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface.  The  grare-digger  shorelled  in  the 
earth,  stamped  it  loosely  down  with  his  feet,  shoul- 
dered his  spade,  and  walked  off,  followed  by  the  boys, 
who  murmured  yeiy  loud  complaints  at  the  fiin  bemg 
oyer  so  soon. 

'  Come,  my  good  fellow,'  said  Bumble,  tapping  the 
man  on  the  back, '  they  want  to  shut  up  the  yard.' 

The  man,  who  had  neyer  once  moyed  since  he  had 
taken  his  station  by  the  graye  side,  started,  raised  his 
head,  stared  at  the  person  who  had  addressed  him, 
walked  forward  for  a  few  paces,  and  then  fell  down  in 
a  fit.  The  craxy  old  woman  was  too  much  occupied 
in  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  cloak  (which  the  under- 
taker had  taken  off)  to  pay  him  any  attention;  so 
they  threw  a  can  of  cold  water  oyer  him,  and  when  he 
came  to,4aw  him  safely  out  of  the  churehyard,  locked 
the  ffate,  and  departed  on  their  different  ways. 

*  Well,  Oliyer,'  said  Sowerbeny,  as  they  walked 
home, '  how  do  you  like  it  1' 

'  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  sir,'  replied  Oliyer,  with 
considerable  hesitation.    '  Not  yexy  much,  sir.' 

'Ah,  yottll  get  used  to  it  in  time,  Olirer,'  sud 
Sowerbeny.  '  Nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it,  my 
boy.' 

Olirer  wondered  in  his  own  mind  whether  it  had 
taken  a  reiy  long  time  to  get  BIr  Sowerbeny  used  to 
it ;  but  he  thou^t  it  better  not  to  ask  the  question, 
and  walked  back  to  the  shop,  thinking  orer  all  ho 
had  seen  and  heard. 


The  atrodtiet  of  Syket  In  the  tame  tale, 
larlT  his  murder  of  the  girl  Nancy,  are 
with  extraordinary  power. 

In  1840  Mr  Dic|pens  commenced  a  new 
fiction,  entitled  Master  Humphrtffa  Clock, 
like  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  to  comprise 
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to  our  knowledge  on  any  of  the  great  topics  con- 
nected with  the  condition  or  future  destinies  of  the 
new  world.  On  one  national  point  only  did  the 
noTelist  dissertate  at  length — the  state  of  the  news- 
paper press,  which  he  describes  as  corrupt  and 
debased  beyond  any  experience  or  conception  in  this 
country.  He  also  joins  with  Captain  Basil  HalU 
Mrs  Tirollope,  and  Captain  Marryat,  in  representing 
the  social  state  and  morality  of  the  people  as  low 
and  dangerous,  destitute  of  high  principle  or  gene- 
rosity. So  acute  and  practised  an  observer  as 
Dickens  could  not  travel  without  noting  many  oddi- 
ties of  character,  and  viewing  familiar  objecta  in  a 
new  light ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  extract  two 
short  passages  from  his  'American  Notes,'  which 
show  the  masterly  hand  of  the  novelist  The  first 
is  a  sketch  of  an  original  met  with  by  our  mutiior 
on  board  a  Pittsburg  canal  boat : — 

A  thin-faoed,  spare-figured  man  of  middle  age  and 
stature,  dressed  in  a  dusty  drabbish-coloured  soxt, 
such  as  I  never  saw  before.     He  was  perfectly  qoiei 
during  the  first  part  of  the  journey  ;  indeed  I  don't 
remember  having  so  much  as  seen  him  until  he  was 
brought  out  by  circumstances,  as  great  men  often  aze. 
The  canal  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  of  course  it  stops,  the  passengers  being  conveyed 
across  it  by  land-carriage,  and  taken  on  afterwards  by 
another  canal  boat,  the  counterpart  of  the  first,  which 
awaits  them  on  the  other  side.     There  are  two  canal 
lines  of  passage-boat ;  one  is  called  the  Express,  and 
one  (a  cheaper  one)  the  Pioneer.    The  Pioneer  gets 
first  to  the  mountain,  and  waits  for  the  Express  people 
to  come  up,  both  sets  of  passengers  being  conveyed 
across  it  at  the  same  time.     We  were  the  Express 
company,  but  when  we  had  crossed  the  mountain,  and 
had  come  to  the  second  boat,  the  proprietors  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  draft  all  the  Pioneers  into  it  like- 
wise, so  that  we  were  five-and-forty  at  least,  and  the 
accession  of  passengers  was   not  all  of  that  kind 
which  improved  the  prospect  of  sleeping  at  night. 
Our  people  grumbled  at  this,  as  people  do  in  sach 
cases,  but  suffered  the  boat  to  be  towed  off  with  the 
whole   freight    aboard   nevertheless;   and  away   we 
went  down  the  canal.    At  home  I  iJiould  have  pro- 
tested lustily,  but,  being  a  foreigner  here,  I  held  my 
peace.    Not  so  this  passenger.    He  cleft  a  path  among 
the  people  on  deck  (we  were  nearly  all  on  deck),  and, 
without  addressing  anybody  whomsoever,  soliloquised 
as  follows : — '  This  may  suit  i^ott,  this  may,  but  it  donH 
suit  me.    This  may  be  all  very  well  with  down-easters 
and  men  of  Boston  raising,  but    it  wont  suit   my 
figure  nohow;  and  no  two  ways  about  th4Mt;  and  so  I 
tell  ^ou.    Now,  Vm  from  the  brown  forests  of  the 
Mississippi,  /  am,  and  when  the  sun  shines  on  me,  it 
does  shine — a  little.    It  don't  glimmer  where  /  live, 
the  sun  don't.    No.     I'm  a  brown  forester,  I  am.     I 
an't  a  Johnny  Cake.     There  are  no  smooth  skins 
where  I  live.    We're  rough  men  there.    Rather.     If 
down-easters  and  men  of  Boston  raising  like  this,  I 
am  glad  of  it,  but  I'm  none  of  that  raising,  nor  of 
that  breed.    No.    This  company  wants  a  little  fixing, 
it  does.     I'm  the  wrong  sort  of  man  for  'em,  /  am. 
They  wont  like  me,  they  wont.    This  is  piling  of  it 
up,  a  little  too  rooiintalnotts,  this  is.'    At  the  end  of 
e?ery  one  of  these  short  sentences  he  iuined  upon  his 
heel,  and  walked  the  other  way;  checking  fcimf^lf 
abruptly  when  he  had  finished  another  short  sentence, 
and  turning  back  again.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  what  terrific  meaning  was  hidden  in  the  words  of 
this  brown  forester,  but  I  know  that  the  other  pas>- 
sengers  looked  on  in  a  sort  of  admiring  horror,  and 
that  presently  the  boat  was  put  back  to  the  wharf« 
and  as  many  of  the  Pioneers  as  could  be  coaxed  or 
bullied  into  going  away,  were  got  rid  of.     When  we 
started  again,  some  of  the  boldest  spirits  on  boaid 
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tales  under  one  general  title,  and  joined  by  one  con- 
necting narrative.    The  outline  was  by  no  means 
prepossessing  or  natural,  but  as  soon  as  the  reader 
had  got  through  this  exterior  scaffolding,  and  entered 
on  the  first  story,  the  genius  of  the  author  was  found 
to  be  undiminished  in  vivid  delineation  of  character 
and  description.    The  effects  of  gambling  are  de- 
picted with  great  force.    There  is  something  very 
striking  in  the  conception  of  the  helpless  old  game- 
ster, tottering  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  at 
that  period  when  most  of  our  other  passions  are  as 
much  worn  out  as  the  frame  which  sustains  them, 
still  maddened  with  that  terrible  infatuation  which 
seems  to  shoot  up  stronger  and  stronger  as  every 
other  desire  and  energy  £es  away.    Little  Nell,  the 
grandchild,  is  a  beautiful  creation  of  pure-minded- 
nesB  and  innocence,  yet  with  those  habits  of  pensive 
reflection,  and  that  firmness  and  energy  of  mind 
which  misfortune  wUl  often  engraft  on  the  other- 
wise buoyant  and  unthinking  spirit  of  childhood; 
and  the  contrast  between  her  and  her  grandfather, 
now  dwindled  in  every  respect  but  the  one  into  a 
second  childhood,  and  comforted,  directed,  and  sus- 
tained by  her  unshrinking  firmness  and  love,  is  very 
finely  managed.    The  death  of  Nell  is  the  most 
pathetic  and  touching  of  the  author's  serious  pas- 
sages— it  is  also  instructive  in  its  pathos,  for  we 
feel  with  the  author,  that  *  when  death  strikes  down 
the  innocent  and  young,  for  every  fragile  form  from 
wliich  he  lets  the  panting  spirit  free,  a  hundred 
virtues  rise,  in  shapes  of  mercy,  charity,  and  love, 
to  walk  tlie  world  and  bless  it.    Of  every  tear  that 
sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green  graves,  some 
good  is  born,  some  gentler  nature  comes.    In  the 
destroyer's  steps  there  spring  up  bright  creations 
that  defy  his  power,  and  his  dark  path  becomes  a 
way  of  light  to  heaven.'    In  the  course  of  this  tale 
there  are  many  interesting  and  whimsical  incidents 
and  adventures,  with  fine  glimpses  of  rural  scenes, 
old  churches,  and  churchyards.    The  horrors  of  the 
almost  hopeless  want  which  too  often  prevails  in 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  wild  and 
reckless  despair  which  it  engenders,  are  also  de- 
scribed with  equal  mastery  of  colouring  and  effect 
The  sketch  of  the  wretch  whose  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  watching,  day  and  night,  a  fiimace,  until 
he  imagined  it  to  be  a  living  being,  and  its  roaring 
the  voice  of  the  only  friend  he  had  ever  known, 
although  perhaps  grotesque,  has  something  in  it 
very  terrible:  we  may  smile  at  the  wildness,  yet 
shudder  at  the  horror  of  the  fancy.    A  second  story, 
Bamaby  Hudge,  is  included  in  *  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,'  and  this  also  contains  some  excellent  minute 
painting,  a  variety  of  broad  humour  and  laughable 
caricature,  with  some  masterly  scenes  of  passion 
and  description.    The  account  of  the  excesses  com- 
mitted during  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780 
may  vie  with  Scott's  narrative  of  the  Porteous  mob ; 
and  poor  Bamaby  Rudge  with  his  raven  may  be 
considered  as  no  unworthy  companion  to  Davie 
Gellatley.    There  is  also  a  picture  of  an  old  English 
inn,  the  Maypole,  near  Epping  Forest,  and  an  old 
innkeeper,  John  Willet,  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind 
— such,  perhaps,  as  only  Dickens  could  have  painted, 
though  Washington  Irving  might  have  made  the 
first  etching.     After   completing  these  tales  Mr 
Dickens  made  a  trip  to  America,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  in  1842,  under  the  somewhat 
Quaint  title  of  American  Notes  for  General  Circu- 
ition.     This  work  disappointed  the  author's  ad- 
mirers, which  may  be  consider^  as  including  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  reading  public     The  field  had 
already  been  well  gleaned,  the  American  character 
and  institutions  frequently  described  and  generally 
understood,  and  Mr  Dickens  could  not  hope  to  add 
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made  bold  to  saj  to  the  obviouB  occAsion  of  thb  im- 
proTement  in  our  prospects,  '  Much  obliged  to  you, 
sir :'  whereuDto  the  brown  forester  (waring  hu  hand, 
and  still  walking  up  and  down  as  before)  replied, '  No 
you  an't.  You're  none  o'  my  raising.  You  may  act 
for  yourseWes,  you  may.  I  have  pinted  out  the  way. 
Down-easters  and  Johnny  Cakes  can  follow  if  they 
please.  I  an't  a  Johnny  Cake,  /  an't.  I  am  from  the 
brown  forests  of  the  Mississippi,  /  am  ;*  and  so  on,  as 
before.  He  was  unanimously  Toted  one  of  the  tables 
for  his  bed  at  night — ^th^e  is  a  great  contest  for  the 
tables — in  consideration  of  his  public  serrices,  and  he 
had  the  warmest  comer  by  the  stove  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  journey.  But  I  never  could  find  out  that 
be  did  anything  except  sit  there ;  nor  did  I  hear  him 
speak  again  until,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  tur- 
moil or  getting  the  luggage  ashore  in  the  dark  at 
Pittsburg,  I  stumbled  over  him  as  he  sat  smoking  a 
cigar  on  the  cabin  steps,  and  heard  him  muttering  to 
himself,  with  a  short  laugh  of  defiance,  *  I  an^t  a 
Johnny  Cake,  /  an't.  I'm  from  the  brown  forests  of 
the  Mississippi.  /  am,  damme !'  I  am  inclined  to 
argue  from  tlus  that  he  had  never  left  off  saying  so. 

The  following  is  oompletely  in  the  style  of  Dickens 
— a  finished  miniatoze,  yet  full  of  hevt : — 

There  was  a  little  woman  on  board  with  a  little 
baby;  and  both  little  woman  and  little  child  were 
cheerful,  good-looking,  bright-eyed,  and  fair  to  see. 
The  little  woman  had  been  passing  a  long  time  with 
her  sick  mother  in  New  York,  and  had  leu  her  home 
in  St  Louis,  in  that  condition  in  which  ladies  who 
truly  love  their  lords  desire  to  be.  The  baby  was  bom 
in  her  mother's  house,  and  she  had  not  seen  her  hus- 
band (to  whom  she  was  now  returning)  for  twelve 
months,  having  left  him  a  month  'or  two  after  their 
marriage.  Well,  to  be  sure,  there  never  was  a  little 
woman  so  full  of  hope,  and  tenderness,  and  love,  and 
anxiety,  as  this  little  woman  was ;  and  all  day  long 
she  wondered  whether  'he'  would  be  at  the  wharf; 
and  whether '  he'  had  got  her  letter ;  and  whether,  if 
she  sent  the  baby  ashore  by  somebody  else,  'he'  would 
know  it  meeting  it  in  the  street ;  which,  seeing  that 
he  had  never  set  eyes  upon  it  in  his  life,  was  not  very 
likely  in  the  abstract,  but  was  probable  enough  to  the 
young  mother.  She  was  such  an  artless  little  crea- 
ture, and  was  in  such  a  sunny,  beaming,  hopeful  state, 
and  let  out  all  this  matter  clinging  close  about  her 
heart  so  freely,  that  all  the  other  lady  passengers  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  it  as  much  as  she ;  and  the 
captain  (who  heard  all  about  it  from  his  wife)  was 
wondrous  sly,  I  promise  you,  inquiring  every  time  we 
met  at  table,  as  in  forgetfolness,  whether  she  ex- 
pected anybody  to  meet  her  at  St  Louis,  and  whether 
she  would  want  to  go  ashore  the  night  we  reached  it 
(but  he  supposed  she  wouldn't),  and  cutting  many 
other  dry  jokes  of  that  nature.  There  was  one  little 
weazen-dried,  apple-faced  old  woman,  who  took  oc- 
casion to  doubt  the  constancy  of  husbands  in  such 
circumstances  of  bereavement ;  and  there  was  another 
lady  (with  a  lap  dog),  old  enough  to  moralise  on  the 
lightness  of  human  affections,  and  yet  not  so  old  that 
she  could  help  nursing  the  baby  now  and  then,  or 
laughing  with  the  rest  when  the  little  woman  called 
it  by  its  father's  name,  and  asked  it  all  manner  of 
fantastic  questions  concerning  him  in  the  joy  of  her 
, ,  heart.  It  was  something  of  a  blow  to  the  little  woman, 
j  I  that  when  we  were  within  twenty  miles  of  our  desti- 
nation, it  became  clearly  necessary  to  put  this  baby  to 
bed.  But  she  got  over  it  with  the  same  good  humour, 
tied  a  handkerchief  round  her  head,  and  came  out 
into  the  little  gallery  with  the  rest.  Then,  such  an 
oracle  as  she  became  in  reference  to  the  localities  I 
and  such  facetiousness  as  was  displayed  by  the  mar- 
ried ladies,  and  such  sympathy  as  was  shown  by  the 
single  ones,  and  such  peals  ox  laughter  as  the  little 


woman  herself  (who  would  just  as  soon  have  cried) 
greeted  every  jest  withl  At  last  there  were  the  lights 
of  St  Louis,  and  here  was  the  wharf,  and  those  were 
the  steps;  and  the  little  woman,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  laughing  (or  seeming  to  laugh) 
more  than  ever,  ran  into  her  ovm  cabin  and  shut  her- 
self up.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  charming  incon- 
sistency of  such  excitement,  she  stopped  her  ears,  lest 
she  should  hear  *  him'  asking  for  her — ^but  I  did  not 
see  her  do  it.  Then  a  great  crowd  of  people  rushed 
on  board,  though  the  boat  was  not  yet  made  fast,  but 
was  wandering  about  among  the  other  boats  to  find  a 
landing-place ;  and  everybc^^  looked  for  the  husband, 
and  nobody  saw  him,  when,  m  the  midst  of  us  all — 
Heaven  knows  how  she  ever  got  there — there  was  the 
little  woman  clinging  with  both  arms  tight  round  the 
neck  of  a  fine,  go«i-looking,  sturdy  young  fellow ;  and 
in  a  moment  afterwards  there  she  was  again,  actually 
clapping  her  little  hands  for  joy,  as  she  dragged  him 
through  the  small  door  of  her  small  cabin  to  look  at 
the  baby  as  he  lay  asleep  I 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1843  Mr  IMckens  entered 
upon  a  new  tale,  Martin  ChMzzUwit,  in  which  many 
of  his  American  reminiscences  are  embodied,  and 
which  evinces  no  diminution  of  his  powers.  Indeed, 
in  freshness  and  yigour  of  thought  and  style,  and 
yersatility  of  character  and  inyention,  this  story  bids 
fidr  to  rank  among  the  most  finished  of  the  author's 
performances.  About  Christmas  of  the  same  year 
the  fertile  author  threw  off  a  light  production  in  his 
happiest  manner — a  Chruinuu  Carol  in  PA)te — which 
enjoyed  yast  popularity,  and  was  dramatised  at  the 
London  theatres.  Thus  crowned  with  unriyalled  suc- 
cess, buoyant  in  genius  and  spirit,  and  replete  with 
generous  and  manly  feeling,  we  may  anticipate  for 
Mr  Dickens  a  long  and  honourable  career.  '  The  diffi- 
culties to  which  he  is  exposed  in  his  present  periodical 
mode  of  writing  are,  in  some  respects,  greater  than  if 
he  allowed  himself  a  wider  field,  and  gaye  his  whole 
work  to  the  public  at  once.  But  he  M-ould  be  sub- 
jected to  a  severer  criticism  if  his  fiction  could  be 
read  continuedly — ^if  his  power  of  maintaining  a 
sustuned  interest  could  be  tested — if  his  work  could 
be  yiewed  as  a  connected  whole,  and  its  object, 
plan,  consistency,  and  arrangement,  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader  at  once.  This  ordeal  cannot  be 
passed  triumphantiy  without  the  aid  of  other  quali- 
ties than  necMsarily  belong  to  the  most  brilliant 
sketcher  of  detached  scenes.  We  do  not,  howeyer, 
mean  to'express  a  doubt  that  Mr  Dickens  can  write 
with  judgment  as  well  as  with  spirit.  His  powers 
of  obtervation  and  description  are  qualities  rarer, 
and  less  capable  of  being  acquired,  than  those  which 
would  enable  him  to  combine  the  scattered  portions 
of  a  tale  into  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole. 
If  he  vnli  endeayour  to  supply  whatever  may  be 
effected  by  care  and  study — avoid  imitation  of  other 
writers— keep  nature  steadily  before  his  eyes — and 
check  all  disposition  to  exaggerate— we  know  no 
writer  who  seems  likely  to  attain  higher  success  in 
that  rich  and  useful  department  of  fiction  which  is 
founded  on  faithM  representations  of  human  cha- 
racter, as  exemplified  in  the  aspects  of  English  life.'  * 

HIBTORIAN& 

In  depth  of  research  and  intrinsic  yalne,  the  histo- 
rical works  of  this  period  hi  exceed  those  of  any  of 
our  former  sections.  Access  has  been  more  readily 
obtained  to  all  public  documents,  and  private  collec- 
tions have  been  thrown  open  with  a  spirit  of  en- 
lightened liberality.  Certain  departments  of  history 
tiie  Anglo-Saxon  period,   and  the   progress 


*  Sdlnbiuriih  Review  for  1838. 
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generally  of  the  Engluh  constitation — have  also 
been  cultiyatedwith  superior  learning  and  diligence. 
The  great  works  of  Home,  Bobertson,  and  Gibbon, 
stiU  maintain  their  pre-exninence  with  the  general 
reader,  but  the  yaloe  of  the  two  first  has  been  mate- 
rially diminished  by  subsequent  InyestigationB  and 
new  information. 

WITJJAW  XEtTFOBD. 

The  most  elaborate  and  oomprefaenslTe  work  we 
have  here  to  notice,  is  The  Hittory  of  Orwctfnm  the 
Earliest  Period,  by  Wiluah  Mittobd,  Esq.  The 
first  volume  of  Mr  Mitford's  history  came  before 
the  public  in  1784,  a  second  was  published  in  1790, 
and  a  third  in  1797.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
year  1810  that  the  work  was  completed.  Mr 
Mitford,  descended  of  an  ancient  fiunily  in  North- 
umberland, was  bom  in  London  on  the  10th  of 
February  1744,  and  was  educated  first  at  Gheam 
sdiool,  Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Queen's  ooU^^ 
Oxford.  He  studied  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  on 
obtaining  a  commission  in  the  South  Hampshire 
Militia,  of  which  regiment  he  was  afterwards  lieu- 
tenant-coloneL  In  1761  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate  in  Hampshire,  and  was  thus  enaUed  to  pursue 
those  classical  and  historical  studies  to  which  he  was 
ardently  devoted.  His  first  publication  was  an 
Essay  on  the  Harmomf  of  Language^  intended  prinei' 
paUy  to  iBusirate  that  of  ike  English  Language,  1774, 
which  afterwards  reached  a  second  edition.  While 
in  the  militia,  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Military 
Force,  and  particularly  qf  the  Militia  of  the  Kingdom, 
This  subject  seems  to  have  engrossed  much  of  his 
attention,  for  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  when 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Mitford 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  militia  with  much  fervour, 
and  recommended  a  salutary  jealousy  relative  to  a 
standing  army  in  this  country.  He  was  nevertiie- 
less  a  general  supporter  of  ministers,  and  held  the 
government  appointment  of  Verdurer  of  the  New 
Forest  Mr  Mitford  was  twice  ejected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Beeralston,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  afterwards  for  New  Bomney,  in  Kent 
He  died  in  1827.  The  'History  of  Greece'  has 
passed  through  several  editions.  Byron  says  of  Mr 
Mitford  as  a  historian — *  His  great  pleasure  consists 
in  praising  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch,  spelling  oddly, 
and  writing  quaintiy ;  and  what  is  strange,  2ler  aU, 
his  is  the  best  modem  history  of  Greece  in  any 
kngoage,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  c^  all  modem 
historians  whatsoever.  Having  named  his  sins 
(adds  the  noble  poet),  it  is  but  fair  to  state  his  vir- 
tues—learning, labour,  research,  wrath,  and  par- 
tiality. I  call  the  Utter  virtoes  in  a  writer,  because 
they  make  him  write  in  eamest'  The  earnestness 
of  Mr  Mitford  is  too  often  directed  against  what  he 
terms  *the  inherent  weakness  and  the  indelible 
barbarism  of  democratical  government'  He  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  English  constitution  and  ik  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  and  this  bias  led 
him  to  be  uigust  to  the  Athenian  people,  whom  he 
on  one  occasion  terms  'the  sovereign  beggars  of 
Athens.'  His  fidelity  as  a  reporter  of  facts  has  also 
been  questioned.  'He  contracts  the  strongest  indi- 
vidual partialities,  and  according  as  these  lead,  he 
is  credulous  or  mistrustful — ^he  exaggerates  or  he 
qualifies — he  expands  or  he  cuts  down  liie  docu- 
ments on  which  he  has  to  proceed.  With  regard  to 
the  bright  side  of  almost  every  king  whom  he  has 
to  describe,  Mr  Mitford  is  more  than  credulous ;  for 
a  credulous  man  believes  all  that  he  is  tdd:  Mr 
Mitford  believes  more  than  he  is  told.  With  r^ard 
to  the  dark  side  of  the  same  individuals,  his  habits 
of  estimating  evidence  are  precisely  in  the  opposite 


extreme.  In  treating  of  the  democradea  or  of  the 
democratical  leaders,  |iis  statements  are  not  leas 
partial  and  exaggerated.'*  It  is  undeniable  that  Mr 
Mitford  has  over-coloured  the  evils  of  popular 
government  but  there  is  so  much  acotenets  and 
spirit  in  his  political  disquisitions,  and  his  nazrative 
of  events  is  so  animateo,  full,  and  distinct,  that  he 
is  always  read  with  pleasure.  His  qualifications  were 

Seat,  and  his  very  defects  constitute  a  sort  of  in- 
viduality  that  is  not  without  its  attraction  in  so 
long  a  history. 

[CwMfamta«to»  emd  JkaA  qfSoemkL] 

We  are  not  informed  when  Socrates  first  became 
distinguished  as  a  sophist ;  for  in  that  description  of 
men  he  was  in  bis  own  day  reckoned.  When  the  wit 
of  Aristophanes  was  directed  against  him  in  the 
theatre,  he  was  already  among  the  most  eminent,  bat 
his  eminence  seems  to  have  b^n  then  recent.  It  was 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponnwrian 
war,  when  he  was  six  or  seveu-and-forty  yean  of  age^ 
th&t,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  comedy,  he  was  ofieied 
to  public  derision  upon  the  stage  by  his  own  name,  as 
one  of  the  penons  of  the  dn«Ba»  in  the  oomady  of 
Aristophanes,  called  The  Clouds,  which  is  yet  eztaat 
Some  antipatiiy,  it  appears,  existed  between  the  comic 
poets  collectively  and  the  sophists  or  philosopl^ia. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  former  could  indeed  scaieely 
escape  the  animadversion  of  the  latter,  who,  on  tlw 
contrary,  favoured  the  tragic  poets,  eompetitois  with 
the  comedians  for  publie  favour.  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes  were  particularly  enemies ;  and  SocnUes 
not  only  lived  in  intimacy  with  Euripides,  but  is  said 
to  have  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  tragedies.  We 
are  informed  of  no  other  cause  for  the  injurious  ie> 
pxesentation  which  the  comic  poet  has  given  of 
Socrates,  whom  he  exhibits  in  The  Clouds  as  a  flagi- 
tious yet  ridiculous  pretender  to  the  occult  sdcnoes, 
conversing  with  the  douds  as  divinities,  and  teaching 
the  principal  youths  of  Athens  to  despise  the  received 
gods  and  to  cozen  men.  The  audience,  aocustomed 
to  look  on  defamation  with  careleasness,  and  to  bold 
as  lawful  and  proper  whatever  might  amuse  the  mul- 
titude, applauded  the  wit,  and  even  gave  general 
M>prob«tion  to  the  piece ;  but  the  hi^  estimation  of 
the  character  of  Socrates  sufficed  to  prevent  that  com- 
plete success  which  the  poet  had  promised  himself. 
The  crown  which  rewarded  him  whose  draana  moat 
earned  the  public  favour,  and  which  Arisioph«iies 
had  so  often  won«  was  on  this  oocasiou  refused  him. 

Two  or  three-and-twenty  yean  had  elapsed  unoe 
the  fint  representation  of  Tlie  Clouds ;  the  stonns  of 
conouest  suffered  from  a  foreign  enemy,  and  of  foor 
revolutions  in  the  civil  goveinment  of  the  coonliy, 
had  passed ;  nearly  three  yean  had  followed  of  that 

Suiet  which  the  revolution  under  Thrasjbulas  pn^ 
uced,  and  the  act  of  amnes^  should  have  oonfiimcd, 
when  a  youn^  m&n  named  Melitus  went  to  tho  kiag^ 
archon,  and  m  the  usual  form  delivered  an  infonna- 
tion  against  Socrates,  and  bound  himself  to  prosecute. 
The  information  ran  thus : — ^  Melitus,  son  m  MeUtas, 
of  the  borough  of  Pitthos,  dedans  tiieee  upon  oath 
against  Socrates,  son  of  Sophroniscus,  of  the  boroudk 
of  Alopece :  Socrates  is  guilty  of  nvlliitf  the  gods 
whom  the  city  acknowledges,  and  of  prsaoiing  other 
new  gods :  moreover,  he  is  guilty  of  oonupting  the 
youth.    Penalty,  death.' 

Xenophon  b^ns  his  memorials  of  his  revand  masitsr. 
with  declaring  his  wonder  how  the  Athenians  could 
hftve  been  penuaded  to  condemn  to  death  a  man  oi 
such  uncommonly  clear  innocence  and  exalted  wotth. 
iElian,  though  for  authority  he  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  Aenophon,  has  neverthelesi^  I  think,  given  the 
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lolntion.  '  Socrates,'  he  says,  *  disliked  the  Athenian 
cooatitation ;  for  he  saw  that  democracy  is  tyran- 
nical, and  aboands  with  all  the  evils  of  absolute 
moDAichj.'  But  though  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  times  made  it  neocssaiy  for  ootemporaxy  writers 
to  speak  with  caution,  yet  both  Xenonhon  and  Plato 
hare  declared  enough  to  show  that  tne  assertion  of 
iEliaQ  WM  well-founded ;  and  farther  proof,  were  it 
wanted,  may  be  derired  from  another  early  writer, 
I  nearly  ootemporaiy,  and  deeply  Tened  in  the  politics 
I  of  hii  ase,  the  orator  .fiSschines.  Indeed,  though  not 
'  stated  m  the  indictment,  yet  it  was  urged  against 
Soemles  by  his  prosecutors  before  the  court,  that  he 
was  disaffected  to  the  democracy;  and  in  proof,  they 
affirmed  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  had  ridiculed  whs^ 
the  Athenian  constitution  prescribed,  the  appoint- 
ment to  magistracy  by  lot.  *Thus,'  ther  said,  'he 
taught  his  numerous  foUowen,  youths  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  city,  to  despise  the  established  gOTera- 
'  ment,  and  to  be  turbulent  and  seditious  $  and  his 
success  had  been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent,  Alcibiades  and  Critias.  Etcu  the  best 
thiagi  he  oonTerted  to  these  ill  purposes :  from  the 
most  esteemed  poets,  and  particularly  from  Homer, 
he  selected  passages  to  enforce  his  anti-democratical 
,  piiaciplee.' 

Socrates,  it  appeals,  indeed,  was  not  inclined  to 
deny  his  disapprobation  of  the  Athenian  constitution. 
His  defence  itself,  as  it  is  reported  by  Plato,  contains 
matter  on  which  to  found  an  accusation  against  him 
of  disaffection  to  the  soTCreignt^  of  thOi  people,  such 
as,  under  the  jealous  tyianny  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, would  sometimes  subject  a  man  to  the  penalties 
of  hi£h  treason.  *  You  well  know,'  he  says, '  Athenians, 
that  had  I  engaged  in  public  business,  I  should  long 
a^o  have  perused  without  procuring  any  adTantage 
either  to  you  or  to  myself.  Let  not  the  truth  offeiMl 
you :  it  lino  peculiarity  of  your  democracy,  or  of  your 
national  character ;  but  wherever  the  people  is  sore- 
reign,  no  man  who  shall  dare  honestly  to  oppose  in- 
justice— frequent  and  eztiaTagant  injustice — can 
avoid  destruction.' 

Without  this  proof,  indeed,  we  might  reasonably 
believe,  that  though  Socrates  was  a  go^  and  faithfiU 
subject  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  would  pro- 
mote teo  sedition,  no  political  violence,  yet  he  could 
not  like  the  Athenian  constitution.    He  wished  for 
wholesome  changes  br  gentle  mesma ;  and  it  seems  even 
to  have  been  a  principal  object  of  the  labours  to  which 
he  dedicated  Himj^lf,  to  infuse  principles  into  the 
rising  generation  that  might  bring  about  the  desirable 
change  insensibly.    His  scholars  were  chiefly  sons  of 
the    wealthiest  citizens,   whose  easy  circumstances 
afforded  leisure  to  attend  him ;  and  some  of  these 
zealously  adopting  his  tenets,  others  merely  pleased 
with  the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments  and  the  live- 
liness of  his  manner,  and  desirous  to  emulate  his 
triumphs  over  his  opponents,  were  forward,  after  his 
example,  to  engage  in  disputation  upon  all  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  discourse.    Thus 
employed,  and  thus  followed,  thou^  himself  avoiding 
office  and  public  business,  tliose  who  governed  or  de- 
sired to  govern   the  commonwealth  through  their 
inflaenoe  amon^  the  many,  might  perhaps  not  un- 
reasonably consider  him  as  one  who  was  or  mi^ht 
become  a  formidable  advenary,  nor  might  it  be  diffi- 
culttto  excite  popular  jealousy  acainst  him. 

Melitus,  who  stood  forward  as  his  principal  accuser, 
was,  as  Plato  informs  us,  no  way  a  man  of  any  greskt 
consideration.  His  legal  description  gives  some  pro- 
bability to  the  conjecture,  that  his  father  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Lacedsmon  from  the  mo- 
derate party,  who  opposed  the  ten  sncoessois  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  while  Thrasybulus  held  Plraus,  and 
Paasanias  was  encamped  before  Athens.  He  was  a 
poet,  and  stood  forward  as  in  a  common  came  of  the 


poets,  who  esteemed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  injurious 
to  their  interest.  Unsupported,  his  accusation  would 
have  been  little  formidable;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  mere  instrument  in  the  business.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  Lyoon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  of 
his  time.  Lyoon  was  the  avowed  patron  of  the  rheto- 
ricians, who,  as  well  as  the  poets,  thought  their  interest 
injured  by  the  moral  philosopher's  doctrine.  I  know 
not  that  on  any  other  occasion  in  Grecian  history  we 
have  anv  account  of  this  kind  of  party-interest  ope- 
rating; but  from  circumstances  nearly  analogous  in 
our  own  country — if  we  substitute  for  poets  the  clergy, 
and  for  rhetoricians  the  lawyers — ^we  may  gather  what 
might  be  the  party-^irit,  and  what  the  weight  of  in- 
fluence of  the  rhetoricians  and  poets  in  Athens.  With 
Lycon,  Anytus,  a  man  scarcely  second  to  any  in  the 
oommonw^th  in  rank  and  general  estimation,  who 
had  held  high  command  with  reputation  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  had  been  the  prindpal  associate 
of  Thrasjbulus  in  the  war  against  the  thirty  and  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  declared  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  the  prosecution.  Nothing  in  the  accusation 
could,  by  any  known  law  of  Athens,  affect  the  life  of 
the  accused.  In  England,  no  man  would  be  put  upon 
trial  on  so  vague  a  (^argch— no  grand  jury  would  listen 
to  it.  But  in  Athens,  if  the  party  was  strong  enough, 
it  signified  little  what  was  the  law.  When  Lycon 
and  Anvtus  came  forward,  Socrates  saw  that  his  con- 
demnation was  already  decided. 

By  the  course  of  his  life,  however,  and  by  the  turn 
of  his  thoughts  for  manv  years,  he  had  so  prepared 
himself  for  all  events,  that,  far  from  alarmed  at  the 
probability  of  his  condemnation,  he  rather  rejoiced  at 
it,  as  at  his  age  a  fortunate  occurrence.  He  was  per- 
suaded of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  of  the  superin- 
tending providence  of  an  all-good  Deity,  whose  lavour 
he  had  always  been  assiduouslv  endeavouring  to  de- 
serve. Men  fear  death,  he  said,  as  if  unquestionably 
the  greatest  evil,  and  yet  no  man  knows  that  it  may 
not  be  the  greatest  sood.  If,  indeed,  great  joys  were 
in  prospect,  he  might,  and  his  friends  for  Mm,  with 
somewhat  more  reason  regret  the  event ;  but  at  his 
vears,  and  with  his  scanty  fortune— though  he  was 
happy  enough  at  seventy  still  to  preserve  both  body 
and  mind  in  vigour — ^yet  even  his  present  gratifica- 
tions must  necessarily  soon  decay.  To  avoid,  therefore, 
the  evils  of  age,  pain,  sickness,  decay  of  sight,  decay 
of  hearing,  perhaps  decay  of  understanding,  by  the 
easiest  of  deaths  (for  such  the  Athenian  mode  of  exe- 
cution— ^by  a  draught  of  hemlock — was  reputed), 
cheered  with  the  company  of  surrounding  friends, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  blessing. 

Xenophon  says  that,  by  condescending  to  a  little 
supplication,  Socrates  might  easUy  have  obtained  his 
acquittal.  No  admonition  or  intreaty  of  his  friends, 
however,  could  persuade  him  to  such  an  unworthiness. 
On  the  contraiy,  when  put  upon  his  defence,  he  told 
the  people  that  he  did  not  plead  for  hii  own  sake,  but 
for  tneira,  wishing  them  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  an  un- 
just condemnation.  It  was  usual  for  accused  persons 
to  bewail  their  apprehended  lot,  with  tears  to  suppli- 
cate favour,  and,  by  exhibiting  Uieir  children  upon  the 
bema,  to  endeavour  to  excite  pity.  He  thought  it,  he 
said,  more  respectful  to  the  court,  as  well  as  more 
becoming  himself,  to  omit  all  this;  however  aware 
that  their  sentiments  were  likely  so  far  to  differ  from 
his,  that  judgment  would  be  given  in  anger  for  it 

Condemnation  pronounced  wrought  no  change  upon 
him.  He  again  addressed  the  court,  declared  nis 
innocence  of  the  matters  laid  against  him,  and  ob- 
served that,  even  if  eveiy  charge  had  been  completely 
proved,  still,  all  together  did  not,  according  to  any 
known  law,  amount  to  a  oapital  crime.  *But,'  in 
conclusion  he  said, '  it  is  time  to  depart— I  to  die,  you 
to  live ;  but  whioi  for  the  greater  good,  Ood  only 
Imows.' 
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It  was  usuftl  at  Athens  for  execution  very  soon  to 
follow  condemnation — commonly  on  the  morrow ;  but 
it  happened  that  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  took 
place  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  sacred 
ceremony  of  crowning  the  galley  which  carried  the 
annual  offerings  to  the  gods  worshipped  at  Delos,  and 
immemorial  tradition  forbade  all  executions  till  the 
sacred  ve^iflers  return.  Thus,  the  death  of  Socrates  was 
respited  thirty  days,  while  his  friends  had  free  access 
to  him  in  the  prison.  During  all  that  time  he  admir- 
ably supported  his  constancy.  Means  were  concerted 
for  his  escape ;  the  jailer  was  bribed,  a  Tessel  prepared, 
and  a  secure  retreat  in  Thessaly  prorided.  No  argu- 
ments, no  prayers,  could  persuade  him  to  use  the  op- 
portunity. He  had  always  taught  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  he  would  not  furnish  an 
example  of  the  breach  of  it.  To  no  purpose  it  was 
urged  that  he  had  been  unjustly  condemned — he  had 
always  held  that  wrong  did  not  justify  wrong.  He 
waited  with  perfect  composure  the  return  of  the  sacred 
vessel,  reasoned  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
advantage  of  virtue,  the  happiness  derived  from  having 
made  it  through  life  his  pursuit,  and,  with  his  friendLs 
about  him,  took  the  fatal  cup  and  died. 

Writers  who,  after  Xenophon  and  Plato,  have  re- 
lated the  death  of  Socrates,  seem  to  have  held  them- 
selves bound  to  vie  with  those  who  preceded  them  in 
giving  pathos  to  the  story.  The  purpose  here  has  been 
rather  to  render  it  intelligible — ^to  show  its  connexion 
with  the  political  history  of  Athens — to  derive  from  it 
illustration  of  the  political  history.  The  magnanimity 
of  Socrates,  the  principal  efficient  of  the  pathos, 
surely  deserves  admiration;  yet  it  is  not  that  in 
which  he  has  most  outshone  other  men.  The  circum- 
stances of  Lord  RusscPs  fate  were  far  more  trying. 
Socrates,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  would  have 
borne  Lord  Russel's  trial ;  but  with  Bishop  Burnet  for 
his  eulogist,  instead  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  he  would 
not  have  had  his  present  splendid  fame.  The  sinfular 
merit  of  Socrates  lay  in  the  purity  and  the  usefulness 
of  his  manners  and  conversation ;  the  clearness  with 
which  he  saw,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  prac- 
tised, in  a  blind  and  corrupt  age,  all  moral  duties ; 
the  disinterestedness  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  benefit  of  others;  and  the  en- 
larged and  warm  benevolence,  whence  his  supreme 
and  almost  only  pleasure  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
doing  good.  The  purity  of  Christian  morality,  little 
enough,  indeed,  seen  in  practice,  nevertheless  is  become 
80  familiar  in  theory,  that  it  passes  almost  for  obvious, 
and  even  congenial  to  the  human  mind.  Those  only 
will  justly  estimate  the  merit  of  that  near  approach 
to  it  which  Socrates  made,  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
gather — as  they  may  from  the  writings  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessors — how  little  conception  was 
entertained  of  it  before  his  time ;  how  dull  to  a  iust 
moral  sense  the  human  mind  has  really  been ;  how 
slow  the  progress  in  the  investigation  of  moral  duties, 
even  where  not  only  great  pains  have  been  taken,  but 
the  greatest  abilities  zealously  employed ;  and  when 
discovered,  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  establish  them 
by  proofs  beyond  controversy,  or  proofs  even  that 
should  be  generally  admitted  by  the  reason  of  men. 
It  is  through  the  light  which  Socrates  difiused  by  his 
doctrine,  enforced  by  his  practice,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  both  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  exhibited 
to  highest  advantage  in  the  incomparable  writings  of 
disciples  such  as  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  his  life 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  of  man. 

DB  JOHN  OUXIES — MR  8HABON  TURNER — 
VflLLlAX.  COXE — GEORGE  CHALMERS. 

While  the  first  Tolume  of  Mitford^s  history  was 
before  the  public,  and  experiencing  that  degree  of 
favour  which  induced  the  author  to  continue  bis 


work,  Dr  John  Gillies,  historiogrmpher  to  his 
majesty  for  Scotland,  published  The  HUtoiy  of 
Ancient  Greece,  its  CoUnUe*  and  ConquesiSf  two 
volumes,  quarto,  1786.  The  monarchical  spirit  of  the 
new  historian  was  scarcely  less  decided  than  that  at 
Mr  Mitford,  though  expressed  with  less  zeal  mnd 
idiomatic  plainness.  *  The  history  of  Greece,*  says 
Dr  Gillies,  'exposes  tlie  dangerous  torbulence  of 
democracy,  and  arraigns  the  despotism  of  tyrants. 
By  describing  the  incuratile  evils  inherent  in  every 
republican  policy,  it  evinces  the  inestimable  benefits 
resulting  to  liberty  itself  from  the  lawful  dominioo 
of  hereditary  kings,  and  the  steady  operation  of  well- 
regulated  monarchy.'  The  history  of  Dr  Gillies  was 
executed  with  considerable  ability  and  care ;  a  sixth 
edition  of  the  work  (London,  1 820,  foor  volumes,  Sva) 
has  been  called  for,  and  it  may  still  be  consulted  wHh 
advantage. 

In  1799  Mr  Sharon  Turner,  a  solicitor,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  works  oo 
English  history,  by  which  he  has  obtained  a  highly 
respectable  reputation.  The  first  was  a  History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  second  a  History  of  Em^amd 
during  the  Middle  Ages :  in  subsequent  publications 
he  has  continued  the  series  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  the  whole  being  comprised  in  tw^re 
volumes,  and  containing  much  new  and  interesting 
information  on  the  government,  laws,  literature,  and 
manners,  as  well  as  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  country.  From  an  ambitions  attempt 
to  rival  Gibbon  in  loftiness  of  style  and  diction,  Mr 
Turner  has  disfigured  his  history  by  a  pomp  of 
expression  and  involved  intricacy  of  style,  that  often 
border  on  the  ludicrous,  and  mar  the  effect  of  his 
narrative.  This  defect  is  more  conspicuous  in  his 
latter  volumes.  The  early  part  of  his  history,  devoted 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  labour,  as  he  informs 
us,  of  sixteen  years,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  Mr 
Turner  has  also  published  a  Sacred  Histortf  of  the 
World,  in  two  volumes:  this  book  is  intended  to 
afford  to  young  persons  a  selected  and  concentrated 
view  of  the  chi^  facts  and  reasonings  on  the  crea- 
tion, intellectual  design,  and  divine  economy  of  the 
world,  conceived  and  expressed  in  such  a  "Mmn^r  as 
to  suit  the  modem  style  of  thought  and  argument  in 
which  philosophical  subjects  are  presented. 

William  Coxe  (1748-1828),  archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
was  the  author  of  various  historical  works  of  a  very 
elaborate  character.  His  Menum  of  the  Life  astd 
Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wa}pole,  publided  in 
1798,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  was  the  nrst  tolerabie 
account  of  any  part  of  our  history  subsequent  to  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  was  followed 
by  Memoirs  of  Horatio  Lord  Walpole,  in  which  there 
was  a  view  of  the  times  between  1678  and  1757. 
These  works  derive  a  great  value  from  the  mass  of 
original  papers  published  in  connexion  with  them, 
though  the  author's  style  is  heavy  and  inelegant 
His  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  1807,  and  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bomr^ 
hon,  1813,  were  almost  the  first  English  works  in 
which  an  acquaintance  was  displayed  with  the 
materials  of  European  history  extant  in  other  lan- 
guages than  the  French  and  Latin.  Archdeacon 
Coxe  also  published  the  Life  and  Select  Works  of 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  and  the  Life  cmd  Papers  qf  tie 
Duke  of  Marlborough, 

Resembling  Turner  and  Coxe  in  the  vastncM  of 
his  undertakings,  but  inferior  as  a  writer,  was 
George  Chaluers  (1744-1825),  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  originally  a  barrister  in  one  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  before  their  disjunction  from  Britain. 
His  first  composition,  A  History  of  the  United  Col^ 
nies,from  their  Settlement  till  the  Peace  of  1763,  ap- 
peared in  1 780,  and  from  time  to  time  he  gave  to  the 
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world  many  works  connected  with  hUtoiy,  politics, 
and  literature.  In  1807  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  hia  Caledonia,  of  which  three  large 
▼olomes  had  appeared,  when  his  death  precluded 
the  hope  of  its  being  completed.  It  contains  a 
laborious  antiquarian  detail  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
Scottish  history,  with  minute  topographical  and 
historical  accounts  of  the  yarions  provinces  of  the 
country. 


WILUAX  E08COE. 

William  Bobcoe  (1753-1831),  as  the  author  of 
the  Life  cf  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  the  Life  and  Pan- 
Uficate  of  Leo  X.,  may  be  more  properly  classed 
with  our  historians  than  biographers.  The  two  works 
contain  an  account  of  the  reviyal  of  letters,  and  fill 
up  the  blank  between  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  and 
Robertson's  Charles  V.    Mr  Roscoe  was  a  natiye  of 
Liyerpool,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  and  while 
engaged  as  derk  to  an  attorney,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  cultiration  of  his  taste  for 
poetry  and  elegant  literature.    He  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
languages.    After  the  completion  of  his  clerkship, 
Mr  BoBcoe  entered  into  business  in  Liverpool,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  every  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, local  and  national.    He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Wrongs  of  Africa,  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  slayery, 
and  also  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  which  was 
translated  into  French  by  Madame  Necker.    The 
stirring  times  in  which  he  lived  called  forth  several 
short  political  dissertations  firom  his  pen ;  but  about 
the  year  1789,  he  applied  himself  to  the  great  task 
he  had  long  meditated,  a  biographical  acooimt  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.    He  procured  much  new  and 
valuable  information,  and  in  1796  published  the 
result  of  his  labours  in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled 
The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  MagnificenL 
The  work  was  highly  successful,  and  at  once  ele- 
vated Mr  Roscoe  into  the  proud  situation  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day.    A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  Messrs  CadeU  and 
Davies  purchased  the  copyright  for  L.1200.    About 
the  same  time  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  an 
Attorney,  and  studied  for  the  bar,  but  ultimately 
settled  as  a  banker  in  Liverpool    His  next  literary 
appearance  was  as  the  translator  of  The  Nuree,  a 
poem,  from  the  Italian  of  Luigi  Tansillo.    In  1805 
was  published  his  second  great  work, '  The  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X,'  four  volumes  quarto,  which, 
though  carefully  prepared,  and  also  enriched  with 
new  information,  did  not  experience  the  same  success 
as  his  life  of  Lorenza    '  The  history  of  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,'  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
'  involved  many  questions  of  subtle  disputation,  as 
well  as  many  topics  of  character  and  conduct ;  and, 
for  a  writer  of  great  candour  and  discernment,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  satisfy  either  the  FapiatB  or  the 
Protestants.'    The  libend  sentiments  and  accom- 
plishments of  Mr  Roscoe  recommended  him  to  his 
townsmen  as  a  fit  person  to  represent  them  in  par- 
liament, and  he  was  accordingly  elected  in  1806. 
He  spoke  in  fkvonr  of  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  which 
excited  against  him  a  powerful  and  violent  oppo- 
sition.   Inclined  himself  to  quiet  and  retirement, 
and  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  his  opponents,  he 
withdrew  from  parliament  at  the  next  dissolution, 
and  resolutely  declined  ofiering  himself  as  a  can- 
didate.   He  still,  however,  took  a  warm  interest  ii\ 
Xmaaing  events,  and  published  several  pamphlets  on 
the  topics  of  the  day.    He  projected  a  history  of  art 
and  literature,  a  task  well  suited  to  his  talents  and 


attainments,  but  did  not  proceed  with  the  work. 
Pecuniary  embarrassments  also  came  to  dond  his 
latter  days.  The  banking  establishment  of  which 
he  was  a  partner  was  forc^  in  181 6  to  suspend  pay- 
ment, and  Mr  Roscoe  had  to  sell  his  library,  pic- 
tures, and  other  works  of  art  His  love  of  literature 
continued  undiminished.  He  gave  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Liverpool,  and  on  its  opening,  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  on  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  and  their  influence  on  the  present 
state  of  socie^.  In  1827  he  received  the  great  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  his 
merits  as  a  historian.  He  had  ]tfeviously  edited  an 
edition  of  Pope,  in  ten  rolumes,  which  led  to  som6 
controversy  with  Mr  Bowles,  as  Mr  Roscoe  had 
formed  a  more  favourable,  and,  we  think,  juat  esti- 
mate of  the  poet  than  his  previous  editors. 


MALCOLM  LADIG. 

Malcolm  Lajno,  a  zealous  Scottish  historian,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1762  at  Strynzia,  his  paternal 
estate,  in  Orkney.  He  was  educated  for  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  passed  advocate  in  1785.  He  appeared  as 
an  author  in  1793,  having  completed  Dr  Henry's 
History  of  Great  Britain  after  that  author's  death. 
The  sturdy  Whig  opinions  of  Laing  formed  a  con- 
trast to  the  tame  moderatism  of  Henry;  but  his 
attainments  and  research  were  far  superior  to  those 
of  his  predecessor.  In  1800  he  published  The  HigUny 
of  Scodcutd  from  Ute  Union  of  the  Crowtu  on  tiie  Acces- 
sum  of  King  James  VI,  to  tlie  throne  of  England,  to 
the  union  of  the  Kingdoms  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  with  two  dissertations,  historical  and  critioalf 
on  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  and  on  the  supposed  auihen' 
6city  of  Ossian*s  Poems.  This  is  an  able  work, 
marked  by  strong  prejudices  and  predilections,  but 
valuable  to  the  historical  student  for  its  acute  reason- 
ing and  analysis.  Laing  attacked  the  translator  of 
Onian  with  unmerciful  and  almost  ludicrous  seve- 
rity, in  revenge  for  which,  the  Highland  admirers  of  | 
the  Celtic  muse  attributed  his  sentiments  to  the  pre- 
judice natural  to  an  Orkney  man,  caused  by  the 
severe  checks  given  by  the  ancient  Caledonians  to 
their  predatory  Scandinavian  predecessors  1  Laing 
replied  by  another  publication — The  Poems  ofOssian, 
ffc,  containing  the  Poetical  Worhs  of  James  MaepheT^ 
son.  Esq,  in  Prose  and  Rhfme,  wwi  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations.  In  1804  he  published  another  edition  of  his 
History  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Pre 
liminary  Dissertation  on  the  Participation  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  the  Murder  ofDarnley,  The  latter 
is  a  very  ingenious  historical  argument,  the  ablest 
of  Mr  liaing's  productions,  uniting  the  practised  skill 
and  acumen  of  the  Scottish  lawyer  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquary  and  historian.  The  latter 
portion  of  Mr  Laing's  life  was  spent  on  his  paternal 
estate  in  Orkney,  where  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
local  and  agricultural  improvement  with  the  same 
ardour  that  he  devoted  to  his  literary  pursuits.  He 
died  in  the  year  1818.  'Mr  Laing's  merit,*  says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *  as  a  critical  in- 
quirer into  history,  an  enlightened  collector  of  mate- 
rials, and  a  sagacious  judge  of  evidence,  has  never 
been  surpass^  In  spite  of  his  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  no  man  has  yet  presumed  to  charge  him 
with  the  ^ghtest  sacrifice  of  historical  integrity  to 
his  zeal  ThaX  he  never  perfectiy  attained  the  art 
of  fuU,  dear,  and  easy  narrative,  was  owing  to  tiie 
peculiar  style  of  those  writers  who  were  popular  in 
ids  youth,  and  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  disproportion  of  particular  talents  to 
a  general  vigour  of  mind.' 
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John  PtNKBiiT«N  (1T58-1BSG)  difttaguiBbed  him- 
«df  bj  tlie  fierce  coatroTeniil  tone  ot  bit  histoiicil 
writingi,  Bod  by  the  Tiolenoe  of  bit  [vqjadicet,  yet 
wu  B  launed  iiid  indiutr'  "    ' 


liito^  and  ^  natinial  Mitl- 
Ts  irfEdmbor^  and  bred  tn 
the  lav.  The  laXUa,  hmrerer,  he  wan  fonotA  Ibr 
litamy  pnnoiti.  He  commenoed  bj  writing  im- 
perfect Tenea.  which,  in  hii  peculiar  antique  orUio- 
giaphy,  he  it^led  '  Mmea,'  ftom  which  he  direcged 
to  ccdiecting  Sdact  Seottith  Balladi,  1T83,  and  ia- 
dlting  an  Emay  at  MtdaU,  1 784.  Under  the  name 
of  Hmn,  he  puUiilied  lome  .^itttn  (M  £itenitia«,  and 
waa  iwommeDded  by  Gibbon  to  the  bookeeUov  aa  i 
fit  peraoD  to  tranalBM  the  Honkiih  Hiitoriana.  He 
afterwudi  (1786)  published  jlncitM  Scottish  Poenu, 
bang  the  writings  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  and 
othen,  extracted  from  a  mannicript  in  the  Fepyi 
IJbrai7  at  Cuobridge.  Hii  fint  hiatorical  work  wat 
A  Ditienatiim  an  the  Origm  imd  Pngntt  of  At  Sty- 
Auau,  or  OoAi,  in  which  be  hud  down  t^  theory 
which  he  niBlnlained  through  life,  that  the  Celta  MT 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  lAragea,  and  haTe 
been  lavages  since  the  world  began  1  £Us  tiezt  im- 
portant work  was  an  Inqaini  into  the  Hillary  of  Scot- 
land  Precaling  the  Beiga  o/ifatcotm  III.,  or  1050,  In 
which  be  debates  at  great  len^h,  and.  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  temarks,  with  much  display  of  learning,  on  the 
history  of  the  Goths,  and  the  conquest*  which  he 
states  them  to  hare  obtained  over  tlie  Celts  in  their 
progress  through  all  Europe.  In  1798  he  published 
a  Hitlory  qfSeilland  During  At  Jitign  cfAt  StaaiU, 
the  most  laborious  and  vafoable  of  his  works.  He 
■Ito  compiled  a  Mo6tr%  Qtogn^g,  edited  a  Cdltctim 
tf  Vogagu  and  IVavdt,  wu  some  time  edltts  of  the 
Critical  Review,  wrote  a  Tnatin  m  Bockt,  and  was 
engaged  on  Tarloui  other  literary  tasks.  Flnkerton 
died  in  want  and  nbacarity  in  Faris. 


or  pretencei  but  the  style  of  the  great  ttateamao, 


process  of  elaboration,  the  graphic  ^^^a^1Wi  of 
narrative  and  distinct  perception  of  events  and 
characters  neeeasary  to  the  historian  had  avspnatad. 
The  sentiments  and  priaciidea  of  tbe  anther  ai^ 
howeTer,  worthy  of  hu  liberal  and  oipacioua  in'"d, 

SIBIjUOS  KICUHTOSH. 


tewtaalsooDeoftlieUftafUw  SoottlA 


CajLBix.s  Jixtt  Fox  (1749-1806),  the  celebrated 
itatesman  and  orator,  duriug  his  intervsls  of  reltus- 
tion  from  public  life,  among  other  literary  studies 
and  occupations  commenced  a  histoty  of  the  reign 
of  King  James  H,  intending  to  continne  It  to  the 
settlement  at  the  revolution  of  16SS.  An  introduc- 
tory chapter,  ^viug  a  rapid  view  of  our  constitu- 
tional histoiy  fkim  the  time  of  Heniy  VIL,  ht 
completed.  He  wrote  also  some  chapters  of  hit 
history,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  tiad  made 
but  little  progress  in  his  work.  Public  affairs,  and 
a  strong  partiality  and  attachment  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,  and  to  works  of  imagination  and  poetry, 
were  continually  drawing  him  off  from  his  historical 
researches,  added  to  which  he  whs  fastidiously  scru- 
pulous as  to  sU  the  niceties  of  language,  and  wished 
to  form  his  plan  exclusively  on  the  model  of  ancient 
writers,  without  note,  digression,  or  dissertation. 
*  He  once  assured  me,'  says  Lord  Holland, '  that  he 
would  admit  no  word  into  his  book  for  which  he 
had  not  the  authority  of  Dryden.'  We  Deed  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Mr  Foi  died  before  complet- 
ing his  historical  work.  Such  minnte  attention  to 
style,  jtdned  to  equal  regard  for  facts  and  drctmi- 
Btaoces,  must  bare  weighed  down  any  writer  even 
of  uninterrupted  and  active  application.  In  I60B 
the  unfinished  composition  wat  giten  to  the  world 
by  Lord  Holland,  under  the  title  of  A  Uiitory  of  tht 
Early  Fart  of  the  Reign  of  J(me*  Iht  Second,  vith  an 
Intraductmy  Chapter,  An  appendix  of  original 
papers  was  also  added.  The  history  is  plidnly 
writtw,  without  Uie  slightest  approach  to  pedantiy 


metaphytidans,  and  one  of  the  mo«t  brfUlaitt  cob-   ', 
versers  of  bit  times— qualificatioot  apparentlr  very 
dissimilar.     His  candonr,  besevotence,  and  liber*-   > 
lity,  gave  a  grace  and  dignity  to  his  hterair  ■pccu-   ' 
lationi  and  to  his  dally  life.     Mackintoah  was  a 
Dative  of  lavcmtM-thire,  and  waa  bcm  at  Aldooite- 
honie,  oo  the  banks  of  LocbNess,  October  M,  irtS. 
Hit  father  was  a  brave  Highland  offlca,  who  poa- 
■esaed  a  tmall  estate,  called  Kylachy,  In  tit  n^va  ' 
county,  which  Jamea  aft«wards  aold  for  £M00l 
From  his  earliest  days  Jamea  MacUotorii  had  •    ', 
passion  Ibr  books;  and  thoogh  allhlareUtirea  wa« 
Jacobites,  he  was  k  ttanch  Whig.    After  Mndyii^ 
at  Aberdeen  (where  he  had  as  a  college  cotniHuiIan 
and  friend  the  pbnit  and  eloquent  Bobert   HallV    I 
Mackintosh  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  studied  n 


of  law.    In  1791  be  pnblisbed  his  Vindicia  GalHem, 
a  defence  of  the  French  Revolution,   In  reply  to 
Burke,  which,  for  cogency  of  argument,  faistoncal 
knowledge,  and  logical  predtion.  Is  a  remarkaUe   ; 
workto  be  written  by  a  careless  and  irregular  young   ,' 
man  of  twenty-six.     Though  bit  bearing  to  hit 
great  antagonist  waa  chivaliwis  and  polite,  Hackio-   ' 
tosh  attadted  his  opiniona  with  the  aidoDr  and 
Impetnotity  tt  youth,  and  hit  work  was  recdved 
with  great  applause.     Four  yean  afterwards  be 
•cknowtedged  to  Burke  that  be  bed  been  the  don 
of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  that  a  '  melancholy 
experience'  had  undeceived  him.    The  etceates  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  no  doubt  oootribnted  to 
this  change,  which,  though  it  afterwards  wm  m>de 
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the  cftiue  of  obloquj  and  derision  to  Mackintosh, 
leems  to  haye  been  adopted  with  perfect  ■incerity 
and  Bingleneis  of  purpose.  He  afterwards  deUrered 
and  paUlshed  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  law  of 
mtture  and  nations,  which  greatly  extended  his 
reputation.  In  1795  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
in  his  capacity  of  barrister,  in  1803,  he  made  a 
brilliant  defence  of  M.  Peltier,  an  emigrant  royalist 
of  F^Bnoe,  who  had  been  indicted  for  a  libel  on 
Ni^leon,  then  first  consuL  The  forensic  display 
of  Mackintosh  is  too  much  like  an  elaborate  essay 
or  dissertation,  but  it  marked  him  out  for  legal  pro- 
motion, and  he  receiyed  the  appointment  (to  which 
his  poTcrty,  not  his  will,  ooosented)  of  Recorder  of 
Bombay.  He  was  knighted,  sailed  fh>m  England  in 
the  beginning  of  180^  and  after  discharging  fiiiih- 
fhlly  hk  high  official  duties,  returned  at  the  end  of 
seyen  years,  the  earliest  period  that  entitled  him  to 
his  retiring  pension  of  £1200  per  annum.  Mackin- 
tosh now  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  stuck 
faithfully  by  his  old  friends  the  Whigs,  without  one 
glimpse  of  fayour,  till  in  1827  his  friend  Mr  Can- 
ning, on  the  formation  of  his  administration,  made 
him  a  priyy  councillor.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Whig  ministry  in  18S0,  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner for  tiie  affiurs  of  India.  On  questions  of 
criminal  law  and  national  policy  Mackintosh  spoke 
forcibly,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  haye  been  a  suc- 
oessfU  parliamentary  orator.  Amid  the  bustle  of 
imblio  business  he  did  not  neglect  literature,  though 
he  wanted  resolution  for  continuous  and  seyere  study. 
Hie  charms  of  society,  the  interruptions  of  pubUc 
business,  and  the  debilitating  effects  of  his  residence 
in  India,  also  co-operated  with  his  constitutional 
indolence  in  preyenting  the  realisation  of  tiie  ambi- 
tious dreams  of  his  youth.  He  contributed,  how- 
eycr,  yarious  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
wrote  a  masterly  Diaseriatum  on  ike  Progress  of 
Ethical  Phikmophf  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
He  wrote  three  yolumes  of  a  compendious  and 
popular  Hiatary  cf  En^and  for  Lardner's  Cabinet 
& dop«dia,  which*  though  deficient  in  the  graces 
01  narratiye  and  style,  contains  some  admirable 
views  of  constitutional  history  and  antiquarian  re- 
search. His  learning  was  abundant;  he  wanted 
only  method  and  elegance.  He  also  oontiibnted  a 
short  but  valuable  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (which 
•pmng  oat  of  his  researches  into  the  reign  of 
Henry  VllL,  and  was  otherwise  a  sufeject  congenial 
to  his  taste)  to  the  same  miscellany;  and  he  was 
engaged  on  a  History  of  the  Reyolation  of  1688, 
when  his  life  was  somewhat  suddenly  terminated 
on  the  30th  of  May  1832.  The  portion  of  his  his- 
tory of  the  Beyolution  which  he  had  written  and 
oomctad  (amounting  to  about  350  pages)  was  pub- 
lished in  1834,  with  a  continuation  by  some  writer 
who  was  opposed  to  Sir  James  in  many  essential 
points.  In  the  works  of  Magkintnah  we  have  only 
the  fragments  of  a  capadous  mind ;  but  in  all  of 
them  his  learning,  his  candour,  his  strong  love  of 
truth,  his  justness  of  thinking  and  dearaess  in  per- 
oeiying^  and  his  genuine  philanthropy,  are  conspi- 
cuous. It  is  to  be  regretted  thai  he  had  no  Boswdl 
to  record  bis  oonrenatioo. 


[a«va/fy  emd  Modem  Manmre.^ 
[Fftm  ths  Tlatfkte  OaUlcc] 

The  eelliiiMi  of  annsd  mnltitudos  [in  Paris]  ter- 
minaled  in  imforsssen  excesses  and  execrable  crimes. 
In  the  eye  of  Mr  Burke,  howeyer,  these  crimes  and 
excesses  assume  an  aspect  far  more  important  than 
can  be  communicated  to  them  by  their  own  insulated 
guilt.  Th^  form,  in  his  opinion,  the  crisis  of  a 
reyolation  ar  more  important  than  any  change  of 


goyemment — areyolution  in  which  the  aentiments 
and  opinions  that  have  formed  the  manners  of  the 
European  nations  are  to  perish.  '  The  a^  of  chivaliy 
is  gone,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  extmguished  for 
erer.'  He  follows  this  exclamation  by  an  eloquent 
eul<^um  on  chiyalnr,  and  by  gloomy  predictions  of 
the  future  state  of  Europe,  when  the  nation  that  has 
been  so^long  accustomed  to  giye  her  the  tone  in  arts 
and  manners  is  thus  debased  and  coirupted.  A  ca- 
yiller  might  remark,  that  ages  much  more  near  the 
meridian  ferrour  of  chiraliy  than  ouis  have  wit- 
nessed a  treatment  of  queens  as  little  gallant  and 
generous  as  that  of  the  Parisian  mob.  He  might  re- 
mind Mr  Burke  that,  in  the  age  and  oountnr  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  a  queen  of  Fiance,  whom  no  bundneis 
to  aooomplishment,  no  malignity  of  detraction,  could 
reduce  to  the  leyel  of  Maria  Antoinette,  was,  by '  a 
nation  of  men  of  honour  and  cayaliers,'  pennitted  to 
languish  in  captirity,  and  expire  on  a  scafibld  ;  and 
he  might  add,  that  the  manners  of  a  countir  are 
more  surely  indicated  by  the  systematic  cruelty  of 
a  soyezeign,  than  by  the  licentious  frenzy  of  a  mob. 
He  might  remark,  that  the  mild  system  of  modem 
manners  which  surriyed  the  massacres  with  which 
fanaticism  had  for  a  century  desolated  and  almost 
barbarised  Europe,  might  perhaps  resist  the  shock  of 
one  day's  excesses  committed  by  a  delirious  popu- 
lace. 

But  the  subject  itself  is,  to  an  enlarged  thinker, 
fertile  in  reflections  of  a  differsnt  nature.  That  sys- 
tem of  manners  which  arose  among  the  Qothic  nations 
of  Europe,  of  which  chiraliy  was  more  properly  the 
effusion  than  the  source,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  and  intexesting  appearances  in  human 
aflhirs.  The  moral  causes  which  formed  its  character 
have  not  peihaps  been  hitherto  inyestigated  with  the  J 
happiest  success.  But  to  confine  ouiselyes  to  the  sub-  > 
ject  before  us,  chiyaliy  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  i 
prominent  features  and  remarkable  effbets  of  this 
system  of  mannen.  Candour  must  confess  that  this 
singular  institution  is  not  eibme  admirable  as  a  cor- 
rector of  the  ferocious  ages  in  which  it  fiourished.  It 
contributed  to  polish  and  soften  Europe.  It  paved 
the  way  for  that  diAirion  of  knowledge  and  extension 
of  commerce  which  afterwards  in  some  measure  sup- 
planted it,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  mannen. 
Society  is  inevitably  progressive.  In  government, 
oommeroe  has  overthrown  that  *  feudal  and  chival- 
rous' system  under  whose  shade  it  fiist  grew.  In 
leligion,  leaming  has  subverted  that  superstition 
whose  opulent  endowments  had  first  fostered  it.  Pecu- 
liar circumstances  softened  the  bariwrism  of  the 
middle  ages  to  a  degree  which  favoured  the  admission 
of  oommeroe  and  the  growth  of  knowledge.  These 
circumstances  were  connected  with  the  manners  of 
chivaliy ;  but  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  that  insti- 
tution could  only  be  preserved  by  the  situation  which 
gave  them  birth.  Thisv  were  themselves  enfeebled  in 
the  progress  from  feroat^  and  turbulence,  and  almost 
obliterated  by  tranquillity  and  refinement.  But  the 
auxiliaries  whidi  the  manners  of  chivaliy  had  in 
rude  ages  reared,  gathered  strength  from  its  weakness, 
and  flourished  in  its  decay.  Commerce  and  diffused 
knowledge  have,  in  fisct,  so  completely  assumed  the 
ascendant  in  polished  nations,  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  discover  any  relics  of  Ootiiic  manners  but  in  a  fan- 
tastic exterior,  which  has  survived  the  generous  illu- 
sions that  made  these  mannen  splendid  and  seduc- 
tive. Their  direct  influence  has  long  ceased  in  Europe ; 
but  their  indirect  influence,  through  the  medium  of 
those  causes,  which  would  not  periu^M  have  existed 
but  for  the  mildness  which  diivaliy  created  in  the 
midst  of  a  barbarous  age,  still  operates  with  increas- 
ing vigour.  The  mannen  of  the  middle  age  were,  in 
the  most  singular  sense,  oompulsoiT.  Enteiprising 
benevolfnoe  was  produoad  by  genersl  fieroeness,  gal- 
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lant  courteHj  by  ferocious  rudeness,  and  axtificial 
gentleness  resisted  the  torrent  of  natural  barbarism. 
But  a  less  incongruous  system  has  succeeded,  in  which 
commerce,  which  unites  men's  interests,  and  know- 
ledge, which  excludes  those  prejudices  that  tend  to 
embroil  them,  present  a  broader  basis  for  the  stability 
of  civilised  and  beneficent  manners. 

Mr  Burke,  indeed,  forebodes  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences to  literature,  from  eyents  which  he  supposes 
to  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  spirit  of  chiyalry. 
I  hare  ever  been  protected  from  such  apprehensions 
by  my  belief  in  a  very  simple  truth — 4mU  diffuted 
knoidedge  immortaU8e$  iudf.  A  literature  which  is 
confined  to  a  few,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  massacre 
of  scholars  and  the  conflagration  of  libraries,  but  the 
diffused  knowledge  of  the  present  day  could  only  be 
annihilated  by  the  extirpation  of  the  cirilised  part 
of  mankind. 

{Extract  from  Speeek  in  Dtfmct  of  Mr  PeUier,  for  a 
Libd  <m  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Feftrvary  1803. J 

Gentlemen — ^There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which 
this  case  seems  to  merit  your  most  serious  attention. 
The  real  prosecutor  is  the  master  of  the  greatest  em- 

Sire  the  civilised  world  ever  saw — the  defendant  is  a 
efenceless  proscribed  exile.  I  consider  this  case, 
therefore,  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  be- 
tween the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
FREE  PRESS  remaining  in  Europe.  Gentlemen,  this 
distinction  of  the  Englidi  press  is  new — ^it  is  a  proud 
and  a  melancholy  distinction.  Before  the  great  earth- 
quake of  the  French  Rerolution  had  swallowed  up  all 
the  asylums  of  free  discussion  on  the  continent,  we 
enjoyed  that  privilege,  indeed,  more  fully  than  others, 
but  we  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively.  In  Holland,  in 
SwitzerUmd,  in  the  imperial  towns  of  Germany,  the 
press  was  either  legally  or  practically  free.  Holland 
and  Switzerland  are  no  more;  and,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  prosecution,  fifty  imperial  towns 
have  been  erased  from  the  list  of  independent  states 
by  one  dash  of  the  pen.  Three  or  four  still  preserve  a 
precarious  and  trembling  existence.  I  will  not  say 
by  what  compliances  they  must  purchase  its  continu- 
ance. I  will  not  insult  the  feebleness  of  states  whose 
unmerited  fall  I  do  most  bitterly  deplore. 

These  governments  were,  in  many  respects,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  ancient  system  of 
Europe.  The  perfect  security  of  such  inconsiderable 
and  feeble  states,  their  undisturbed  tranquillity 
amidst  the  wars  and  conquests  that  surroundea  them, 
attested,  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  European  sys- 
tem, the  moderation,  the  justice,  the  civilisation,  to 
which  Christian  Europe  had  reached  in  modem  times. 
Their  weakness  was  protected  only  by  the  habitual 
reverence  for  justice  which,  during  a  long  series  of 
ages,  had  grown  up  in  Cluistendom.  This  was  the 
only  fortification  which  defended  them  against  those 
mighty  monarchs  to  whom  they  ofibred  so  easy  a  prey. 
And,  till  the  French  ^Revolution,  this  was  sufficient. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  republic  of  Geneva ;  think 
of  her  defenceless  position  in  the  very  jaws  of  France ; 
but  think  also  of  her  undisturbed  security,  of  her  pro- 
found quiet,  of  the  brilliant  success  with  which  she 
applied  to  industry  and  literature  while  Louis  XIV. 
was  pouring  his  mjrriads  into  Italy  before  her  gates ; 
call  to  mind,  if  ages  crowded  into  years  have  not 
effaced  them  from  your  memory,  that  happy  period 
when  we  scarcely  dreamed  more  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  feeblest  republic  in  Europe  than  of  the  conquest 
of  her  mightiest  empire,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  ima- 
gine a  spectacle  more  beautiful  to  the  moral  eye,  or 
a  more  striking  proof  of  progress  in  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples of  civilisation.  Tnese  feeble  states,  these  mo- 
numents  of  the  justice  of  Europe,  the  asylum  of  peace, 
of  industry,  and  of  literature :  the  organs  of  public 


reason,  the  refuge  of  oppressed  innocence  and  perse- 
cuted truth,  have  perluied  with  those  anciait  prin- 
ciples which  were  their  sole  guardians  and  protectota. 
They  have  been  swallowed  up  by  that  fearful  convul- 
sion which  has  shaken  the  uttermost  oomen  of  the 
earth.  They  are  destroyed,  and  gone  for  ever  !  One 
asjlum  of  free  discussion  is  still  mviolate.  There  is 
still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  exercise 
his  reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society, 
where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts 
of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The  press 
of  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free 
constitution  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded  by  the 
hearts  and  aims  of  Englishmen,  and  I  trust  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  faU  ooly 
under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  an  awful 
consideration,  gentlemen.  Every  other  monument  of 
European  liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient  fabric 
which  has  been  gradually  reared  by  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  our  fathers,  still  stands.  It  stands,  thanks 
be  to  God!  solid  and  entire — ^but  it  stands  alone,  and 
it  stands  in  ruins !  Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  struggle,  that  this  is  only  the 
first  battle  between  reason  and  power— that  you  have 
now  in  your  hands,  committed  to  your  trust,  the  only 
remains  of  free  discussion  in  Europe,  now  confined  to 
this  kingdom  ;  addressing  you,  therefore,  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind ; 
convinced  that  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason  de- 
pends more  on  your  present  verdict  than  on  any  other 
that  was  ever  delivered  b^  a  jury,  I  trust  I  may  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  issue — I  trust  that  vou  wifi 
consider  yourselves  as  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty — 
as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  first  battle  of  free  dis- 
cussion against  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it 
ever  encountered ! 


DR  JOHN  UKOARO,  &C. 

Dr  John  Linoari>,  a  Boman  Catholie  priest,  pub- 
lished in  1819  three  volumes  of  a  History  qfEn^amd 
from  the  Invadon  by  the  JRomaiu.  He  subsequent] j 
oontiniied  his  work  in  five  more  volnmes,  bringing 
down  his  narrative  to  the  abdication  of  James  IL 
To  talents  of  a  high  order,  both  as  respects  acnte- 
ness  of  analysis  and  powers  of  description  and  nar- 
ratiye,  Dr  Lingard  added  unconquerable  indnstiy 
and  access  to  sources  of  information  new  and  im- 
portant He  is  generally  more  impartial  ttum  Home, 
or  even  Robertson ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  his  re- 
ligious opinions  have  in  some  cases  perverted  the 
fidelity  of  his  history,  leading  him  to  palliate  the 
atrocities  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  to 
darken  the  shades  in  the  characters  at  Queen  Elizm- 
beth,  Cranmer,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  others  connected 
with  the  reformation  in  the  church.  His  work  was 
subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  by  Dr  John  Allen,  in  two 
elaborate  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  hy  the 
Rev.  Bfr  Todd  (who  published  a  defence  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Cranmer),  and  by  other  zealous  Protestant 
writers.  To  these  antagonists  Dr  Lingard  ivpHed 
in  1826  by  a  vindication  of  his  fidelity  as  a  histo- 
rian, which  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  calm 
controversial  writing.  His  work  has  now  taken  its 
place  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  national  his- 
tories. It  has  gone  through  three  editions,  and  has 
been  received  with  equal  favour  on  the  continent. 
The  most  able  of  his  critics  (though  condemning  his 
account  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  other  paa- 
sages  evincing  a  peculiar  bias)  admits  that  Dr  Lin- 
gurd  possesses,  what  he  daims,  the  rare  merit  of 
having  collected  his  materials  from  original  histo- 
rians and  records,  by  which  his  narratiTe  receives  a 
fteshneas  of  character,  and  a  stamp  of  originalitjr. 
not  to  be  found  in  any  gencmd  history  of  England 
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in  common  lue.    We  give  one  specimen  of  the  nar- 
rative st^rle  of  the  author: — 

[An  AceowU  of  OromweiTs  Expulsion  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1653.] 

At  leneth  Cromwell  fixed  on  his  plan  to  procure 
the  dinoiution  of  the  parliament,  and  to  rest  for  a 
time  the  Horereign  authority  in  a  council  of  forty 
persons,  with  himself  at  their  hoid.  It  was  his  wish  to 
effect  this  quietly  hy  the  rotes  of  the  parliament — his 
resolution  to  effect  it  by  open  force,  if  such  rotes  were 
refused.  Sereral  meetings  were  held  by  the  officers 
and  members  at  the  lodgings  of  the  lord-general  in 
WhitehalL  St  John  and  a  few  others  gare  their 
assent ;  the  rest,  under  the  guidance  of  Whitelock 
ind  Widrington,  declared  that  the  dissolution  would 
be  dangerous,  and  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
ooancil  unwarrantable.  In  the  meantime  tne  house 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  new  representative 
body ;  and  sereral  (qualifications  were  roted,  to  all  of 
which  the  officers  raised  objections,  but  chiefly  to  the 
'  admission  of  members,'  a  project  to  strengthen  the 
^remment  by  the  introduction  of  the  presbyterian 
mterest.  '  Nerer,'  said  Cromwell,  *  shall  any  of  that 
judgment  who  hare  deserted  the  good  cause  be  ad- 
mitted to  power.'  On  the  l&st  meeting,  held  on  the 
19th  of  April,  all  these  points  were  long  and  warmly 
debated.  Some  of  the  officers  declared  that  the  par- 
liament must  be  dissolred  '  one  way  or  other ;'  but 
the  general  checked  their  indiscretion  and  precipi- 
tancy, and  the  assembly  broke  up  at  midnight,  with 
an  understanding  that  the  leading  men  on  each  side 
should  resume  the  subject  in  the  morning. 

At  an  early  hour  the  conference  was  recommenced, 
and,  after  a  short  time,  interrupted,  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  of  a  notice  by  the  general,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  house  to  comply  with  the  desires  of 
the  army.  This  was  a  mistake  ;  the  opposite  party 
had  indeed  resolred  to  pan  a  bill  of  dissolution ;  not, 
howerer,  the  bill  proposed  by  the  officers,  but  their 
own  bill,  containing  ail  the  obnoxious  prorisions,  and 
to  pass  it  that  rery  morning,  that  it  might  obtain  the 
force  of  law  before  their  adreisaries  could  have  time 
to  appeal  to  the  power  of  the  sword.  While  Harrison 
*  most  strictly  and  humbly'  conjured  them  to  pause 
before  they  took  so  important  a  step,  Ingoldsby  hae- 
tened  to  inform  the  lord-seneral  at  Whitehall.  His 
resolution  was  immediately  formed,  and  a  company 
of  musketeers  receired  orders  to  accompany  him  to 
the  house.  At  this  erentful  moment,  big  with  the 
most  important  consequences  both  to  himself  and  his 
country,  whaterer  were  the  workings  of  Cromwell's 
mind,  he  had  the  art  to  conceal  them  from  the  evei 
of  the  beholders.  Learing  the  military  in  the  lobby, 
he  entered  the  house  and  composedly  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  outer  benches.  His  dress  was  a  plain 
suit  of  black  cloth,  with  gray  worsted  stockings.  For 
a  while  he  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  debate; 
but  when  the  speaker  was  going  to  put  the  question, 
he  whispered  to  Harrison,  'This  is  the  time;  I  must 
do  it;'  and  rising,  put  off  his  hat  to  address  the  house. 
At  first  his  language  was  decorous,  and  even  laudatory. 
Gradually  ho  beauue  more  warm  and  animated ;  at 
last  he  assumed  all  the  vehemence  of  passion,  and 
indulged  in  penonal  rituperation.  He  charged  the 
mem^rs  with  self-seeking  and  profaneness,  with  the 
frequent  denial  of  justice,  and  numerous  acts  of  op- 
pression ;  with  idoUsing  the  lawyers,  the  constant  ad- 
rocates  of  tyranny ;  with  neglecting  the  men  who  had 
bled  for  them  in  the  field,  that  they  might  gain  the 
Presbyterians  who  had  apostatised  from  the  cause; 
and  with  doing  all  this  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
own  power  and  to  replenish  their  own  purses.  But 
their  time  was  come ;  the  Lord  had  disowned  them ; 
he  had  chosen  mora  worthy  instruments  to  perform 


his  work.  Here  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth,  who  declared  that  he  had  uerer 
heard  language  so  unparliamentary — language,  too, 
the  more  offensive,  because  it  was  addressed  to  them 
by  their  own  servant,  whom  they  had  too  fondly 
cherished,  and  whom,  by  their  unprecedented  bounty, 
they  had  made  what  he  was.  At  these  words  Crom- 
well put  on  his  hat,  and,  springing  from  his  place, 
exclaimed,  '  Come,  come,  sir,  I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating.'  For  a  few  seconds,  apparently  in  the 
most  riolent  agitation,  he  paced  forward  and  back- 
ward, and  then,  stamping  on  the  floor,  added,  *  You 
are  no  parliament ;  I  say  you  are  no  parliament ; 
bring  them  in,  bring  them  in.'  Instantly  the  door 
opened,  and  Colonel  Woraley  entered,  followed  by 
more  than  twenty  musketeers.  *This,'  cried  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  '  is  not  hontfst ;  it  is  against  morality 
and  common  honesty.'  'Sir  Henry  Vane,'  replied 
Cromwell ;  '  0,  Sir  Heniy  Vane !  The  Lord  delirer 
me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane  I  He  might  have  prevented 
this.  But  he  is  a  juggler,  and  has  not  common  honesty 
himself!'  From  Vane  he  directed  his  discourse  to 
Whitelock,  on  whom  he  poured  a  torrent  of  abuse ; 
then  pointing  to  Chaloner,  'There,'  he  cried,  'sits  a 
drunkard ;'  next  to  Marten  and  Wentworth,  *  There 
are  two  whoremasteni  ;'  and  afterwards  selecting 
different  members  in  succession,  described  them  as 
dishonest  and  corrupt  lirers,  a  shame  and  scandal  to 
the  profession  of  the  gospel.  Suddenly,  howerer, 
checking  himself,  he  turned  to  the  guard  and  ordered 
them  to  clear  the  house.  At  these  words  Colonel 
Harrison  took  the  speaker  bv  the  hand  and  led  him 
from  the  chair ;  Algernon  Sidney  was  next  compelled 
to  quit  his  seat ;  and  the  other  members,  eignty  in 
number,  on  the  approach  of  the  military,  rose  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  Cromwell  now  resumed  his 
discourse.  '  It  is  you,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  have 
forced  me  to  do  this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  both 
day  and  night  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than 
put  me  on  the  doing  of  this  work.'  Alderman  Allan 
took  advantage  of  these  words  to  observe,  that  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  to  undo  what  had  been  done ;  but 
Cromwell  instantly  charged  him  with  peculation,  and 
gave  him  into  custody.  When  all  were  gone,  fixing 
his  eye  on  the  mace,  '  What,'  said  he,  '  shall  we  do 
with  this  fool's  bauble  f  Here,  cany  it  away.'  Then, 
taking  the  act  of  dissolution  from  the  clerk,  he  ot^ 
dered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  military,  returned  to  Wliitehall. 

That  afternoon  the  members  of  the  council  assem- 
bled in  their  usual  place  of  meeting.  Bndshaw  had 
just  taken  the  chair,  when  the  lord-general  entered, 
and  told  them  that  if  they  were  there  as  private  in- 
dividuals, they  were  welcome ;  but  if  as  the  Council 
of  State,  thev  mu6t  know  that  the  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  with  it  also  the  council.  *  Sir,'  replied 
Bradshaw,  with  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman, '  we 
hare  heard  what  you  did  at  the  house  this  morning, 
and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  know  it. 
But,  sir,  vou  are  mistaken  to  thmk  that  the  pariia- 
ment  is  dissolred.  No  power  under  hearen  can  dis- 
solre  them  but  themselres ;  therefore,  take  you  notice 
of  that.'  Afler  this  protest  they  withdrew.  Thus, 
by  the  parricidal  hands  of  its  own  children,  perished 
the  Long  Parliament,  which,  under  a  variety  of  forms, 
had,  for  more  than  twelve  years,  defendcMl  and  in- 
vaded the  liberties  of  the  nation.  It  fell  without  a 
stru^le  or  a  groan,  unpitied  and  unregretted.  The 
members  slunk  away  to  their  homes,  where  they  sought 
by  submission  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  tlunr 
new  master;  and  their  partisans,  if  partisans  thc^ 
had,  reserred  themselres  in  silence  for  a  dav  of  retri- 
bution, which  came  not  before  Cromwell  slept  in  his 
grave.  The  royalists  congratulated  each  other  on  an 
erent  which  they  deemed  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
restoration  of  the  king ;  the  army  and  navy,  in  nu- 
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merous  addresses,  declared  that  they  would  Uto  and 
die,  stand  and  fall,  with  the  lord-general;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country  the  congregations  of  the 
saints  magnified  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  which  had 
broken  the  mighty,  that  in  lieu  of  the  sway  of  mortal 
men,  the  fifth  monarchy,  the  reign  of  Christ  might  be 
established  on  earth. 

It  would,  howeyer,  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  exercised  the  supreme  power  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  not  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  among 
them  men  capable  of  wielding  with  energy  the  desti- 
nies of  a  great  empire.  They  governed  only  four 
years;  yet,  under  their  auspices,  the  conquests  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  achieved,  and  a  navy  was 
created,  the  rival  of  that  of  Holland  and  the  terror 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  there  existed  an  essential 
error  in  their  form  of  government.  Deliberative  as- 
semblies are  always  slow  in  their  proceedings;  yet 
the  pleasure  of  parliament,  as  the  sunreme  power,  was 
to  be  taken  on  evexy  subject  oonnectea  with  the  foreign 
relations  or  the  internal  administration  of  the  country; 
and  hence  it  happened,  that  among  the  immense  va- 
riety of  questions  which  came  before  it,  those  com- 
manded immediate  attention  which  were  deemed  of 
immediate  necessity ;  while  the  others,  though  often 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national  welfare, 
were  first  postponed,  then  neglected,  and  ultimately 
forgotten.  To  this  habit  of  procrastination  was  per- 
haps owing  the  extinction  of  its  authority.  It  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  the  country,  and  supplied 
Cromwell  with  the  most  plausible  arguments  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct. 

Besides  his  elaborate  *  History  of  England,'  Dr  lin- 
gard  is  author  of  a  work  evincing  great  erudition 
and  research,  on  the  Antiquities  of  tAe  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  published  in  1809. 

The  great  epoch  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
and  the  struggle  by  which  it  was  preceded,  has  been 
illustrated  by  Mr  Qeorge  Brodie's  History  of  the 
British  Empire  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
Bestoration,  four  volumes,  1822,  and  by  Mr  Godwin's 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  cf  England,  four  volumes, 
1824-27.  The  former  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an 
exposure  of  the  errors  and  misrepiesentations  of 
Hume ;  while  Mr  Godwin  writes  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  a  partisan,  without  the  calmness  and  dignity 
of  the  historian.  Both  works,  however,  afford  new 
and  important  facts  and  illustrations  of  the  momen- 
tous period  of  which  they  treat 

The  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  Sir  Francis 
Palqrave,  1831,  and  the  same  author's  elaborate 
account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth— Anglo-Saxon  Period,  are  curious  and  valu- 
able works.  The  history  and  literature  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons had  long  been  neglected ;  but  some  ac- 
complished scholars,  following  Mr  Sharon  Turner, 
have  recently  mastered  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
such  a  study,  and  introduced  us  more  nearly  to  those 
founders  of  the  English  character  and  language.  Mr 
Contbea&e's  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  the 
valuable  translation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  by  Ma 
Ingram,  the  Bsv. .  Mr  Bosworth's  An^Saxon 
Grammar,  and  various  works  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  and  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  have  materially 
aided  in  this  resuscitation. 

Mr  Southet'8  History  qf  Brazil,  three  Tolomes 
quarto,  1810,  and  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
two  volumes  quarto,  1823-28,  are  proofs  of  the 
laureate's  untiring  industry,  and  of  the  easy  and 
admirable  English  style  of  which  he  was  so  consum- 
mate a  master.  The  first  is  a  valuable  work,  tbouffh 
too  diffuse  and  minutely  circumstantial  The  Me- 
moirs of  &)ain  during  the  Reigns  of  PhUip  IV,  and 
Charles  IL,  by  Mr  John  Dunlop.  1834;  the  History 
qf  India,  by  Mr  James  Mill,  six  volumes,  1819 ;  and 


histories  of  Chivalry  and  of  the  Chtsades,  by  Ch  ablss 
Mills,  Esq.  (1789-1827),  may  be  numbmd  among 
the  useful  histories  of  the  period.  Mr  James  MilTa 
'  History  of  India*  is,  indeed,  of  a  higher  character, 
being  clear,  well-digested,  and  of  a  phfiosophiail  tone 
and  spirit 

rekrt  hallav. 

The  greatest  historical  name  in  this  period,  and 
oar  greatest  living  historian,  is  Henry  Hallav* 
author  of  several  elaborate  works.  His  first  was  a 
View  of  the  State  qf  Europe  during  the  Middle  Aget^ 
two  YOiumes  quarto,  1818,  being  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  Europe  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1827  he  pub- 
lished The  Constitutional  History  qf  En^and  from  tkt 
Accession  qf  Henry  VII,  to  the  Death  of  George  11^ 
also  in  two  volumes ;  and  in  1837^8  an  Introduetian 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe  m  the  Fifteemtk,  Sixttentk, 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  in  four  Tolumes.  With 
vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  indefatigable  ^)pUca- 
tion,  Mr  Hallam  possesses  a  clear  and  independent 
judgment,  and  a  style  grave  and  impressive^  yet 
enriched  with  occasional  imagery  and  rhetosical 
graces.  His  introduction  to  the  *  laterature  of  Ea- 
rope*  is  a  great  monument  of  his  eruditioD.  His 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literatoic  of  each 
nation  is  critical  and  profound,  and  his  opinioos  are 
conveyed  in  a  style  remarkable  tor  its  socciiictoess 
and  perspicuous  beauty.  In  his  two  first  works,  Hr 
Hallam's  views  of  political  questions  are  those  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  Whig  party,  but  are  stated  with 
calmness  and  moderation.  He  is  peculiarly  a  sup- 
porter of  principles,  not  of  men,  and  he  judges  of  dia- 
racters  without  party  prejudice  or  passion. 

lEffecU  of  the  Peudid  SysHan,^ 
[From  the  *  Ttow  of  the  Middle  Agoi.'] 

It  is  the  previous  state  of  society,  under  the  grand- 
children of  Charlemagne,  which  we  must  alway*  keep 
in  mind,  if  we  would  appreciate  the  effects  of  the 
feudal  system  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
institutions  of  the  eleventh  century  must  be  oomparad 
with  those  of  the  ninth*  not  with  the  advanced  civi- 
lisation of  modem  times.  The  state  of  anarchy  which 
we  usually  term  feudal,  was  the  natural  result  of  a 
vast  and  barbarous  empire  feebly  administered*  and 
the  cause,  rather  than  the  effect,  of  the  general  esta- 
blishment of  feudal  tenures.  These,  by  preaerri&g 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  whole,  kept  alive  the  feel- 
ing of  a  common  country  and  common  duties ;  axul 
settled,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free  oonttitu- 
tion  of  England,  the  firm  monarchy  of  France^  aikd 
the  federal  union  of  Germany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  policy  may  be  estimaled 
by  its  effects  upon  national  greatness  and  tecuhty^ 
upon  civil  liberty  and  private  rights,  upon  the  traa- 

3uilUty  and  order  of  society,  upon  the  increase  and 
iffusion  of  wealth,  or  upon  the  general  tone  of  mosal 
sentiment  and  energy.  The  feudal  constitution  was 
little  adapted  for  the  defence  of  a  mighty  kingdom, 
far  less  for  schemes  of  conquest.  But  as  it  prevailed 
alike  in  several  adjacent  countries,  none  had  anythiiig 
to  fear  from  the  military  superiority  of  its  neigbboonc 
It  was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia,  perha&s, 
that  saved  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  from  taa 
danger  of  univenal  monarchy.  In  times  when  prinoas 
had  little  notions  of  confederacies  for  mutual  prolan 
tion,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  the 
successes  of  an  Otho,  a  Frederic,  or  a  Philip  Aucastas, 
if  they  could  have  wielded  the  whole  force  of  thair 
subjects  whenever  their  ambition  reauiied.  If  aa 
empire  equally  extensive  with  that  ot  Charlemagne, 
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and  supported  by  military  despotism,  had  been  formed 
about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  seeds  of 
commerce  and  liberty,  just  then  beginning  to  shoot, 
would  bare  perished ;  and  Europe,  reduced  to  a  bar- 
barous serritude,  might  hare  fallen  before  the  free 
barbarians  of  Tartanr. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme  of  civil 
freedom,  it  bears  a  noble  countenance.  To  the  feudal 
law  it  is  owing  that  the  very  names  of  right  and 
pririlege  were  not  swept  away,  as  in  Asia,  by  the 
desolating  hand  of  power.  The  tyranny  which,  on 
every  favourable  moment,  was  breaking  through  all 
barriers,  would  have  rioted  without  control,  if,  when 
the  people  were  poor  and  disunited,  the  nobility  had 
not  been  brave  and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of 
feudality  extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  the  notions  of  private  right.  Eveiy  one  will 
acknowledge  this  who  considers  the  limitations  of  the 
services  of  vassalage,  so  cautiously  marked  in  those 
law-books  which  are  the  records  of  customs ;  the  reci- 
procity of  obligation  between  the  lord  and  his  tenant ; 
the  consent  required  in  evexy  measure  of  a  legislative 
or  general  nature ;  the  security,  above  all,  which  every 
>'assal  found  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  his 
peers,  and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense  say)  in  the  trial 
by  combat.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  were 
degraded  by  servitude;  but  this  had  no  connexion 
with  the  feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society  were  not  pro- 
moted by  this  system.  Though  private  wars  did  not 
originate  in  the  feudal  customs,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  were  perpetuated  by  so  convenient  an 
institution,  which  indeed  owed  its  universal  establish- 
ment to  no  other  cause.  And  as  predominant  habits 
of  warfare  are  totally  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
industry,  not  merely  by  the  immediate  works  of  de- 
struction which  render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but 
through  that  contempt  of  peaceful  occupations  which 
they  produce,  the  feudal  system  must  have  been  in- 
trinsically adverse  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  the  improvement  of  those  arts  which  mitigate  the 
evils  or  abridge  the  labours  of  mankind. 

But,  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline,  the  feudal 
institutions  were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society 
had  sunk,  for  several  centuries  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  empire,  into  a  condition  of  utter  de- 
pravity; where,  if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as  more 
eminently  characteristic  than  others,  they  were  false- 
hood, trMchenr,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly  putgina 
off  the  lees  of  this  extreme  corruption,  the  feudal 
spirit  exerted  its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation 
of  fiuth  stood  fint  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  most 
repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a  feudal  tenure, 
most  severely  and  promptly  avenged,  most  branded 
by  general  infamjr*  The  feudal  law-books  breathe 
throutfbout  a  spirit  of  honourable  obligation.  The 
feudal  course  of  jurisdiction  promoted,  what  trial  by 
peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote,  a  keener 
feelinc,  as  well  as  readier  perception,  of  moral  as  well 
as  of  legal  distinctions.  In  the  reciprocal  services  of 
lord  and  vassal,  there  was  ample  scope  for  every 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy.  The  heart 
of  man,  when  placed  in  circumstances  that  have  a 
tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in 
such  sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more  favour- 
able than  the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or 
the  defence  of  a  be&efioent  sovereign,  against  such 
powerful  aggremion  as  left  little  prospect  except  of 
sharing  in  hia  ruin. 

p.  F.  rnXBR— COU>llKL  VAPIXB,  &C 

The  Hittoty  of  Scotland,  by  Patrick  Fraskr  Tyt- 
LER,  Esq.  is  an  attempt  to  *  build  the  history  of  that 
country  upon  unqueetionable  muniments.'  The 
author  profeaies  to  have  anxiously  endeavoured  to 


examine  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information, 
and  to  convey  a  true  picture  of  tiie  tiroes,  without 
prepossession  or  partiality.  He  commences  with  the 
accession  of  Alexander  IIL,  because  it  i«  at  that 
period  that  our  national  annals  become  particularly 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  first  volume 
of  Mr  TyQer*s  history  was  published  in  1828,  and  a 
continuation  has  since  appeared  at  intervals,  con- 
ducting the  narrative  to  the  year  1603,  when  James 
VI.  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  The  style  of 
the  history  is  plain  and  perspicuous,  with  sufficient 
animation  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Mr  Tytler  haa  added  considerably  to  the  amount 
and  correctness  of  our  knowledge  of  Scottish  history. 
He  has  taken  up  a  few  doubtfiil  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  fact;  but  the  industry  and  talent  he  has 
evinced  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  up 
to  the  period  already  mentioned,  extends  to  nine  I 
volumes. 

The  History  of  the  War  in  Oie  Peninsula^  and  in  the 
South  of  France,  from  the  year   1807    to   the  year 

1814,  in  six  volumes,  1828-40,  by  Colonel  W.  F.  P. 
Napier,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable 
record  of  that  war  which  England  waged  against  the 
power  of  Napoleon.  Mr  S)uthey  had  previously 
written  a  history  of  this  period,  but  it  waa  heavy  and 
uninteresting,  and  is  now  rarely  met  with.  Colonel 
Napier  was  an  actor  in  the  great  struggle  he  records, 
and  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  art  of  war.  The 
most  ample  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  historian's  statements,  and  to  the  dili- 
gence and  acuteness  with  which  he  haa  collected  his 
materiala.  Further  light  has  bc^n  thrown  on  the 
Spanish  war,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  of  our  other 
military  operations  from  1799  to  1818,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Despatches  tf  Field-Marshal  the  Vuhe 
of  WeUington,  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Gvrwood, 
twelve  volumes,  1836-8.  The  skill,  moderation,  and 
energy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are  strikingly 
illustrated  by  this  compilation.  *  No  man  ever  be- 
fore,' says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *  had 
the  gratification  of  himself  witnessing  the  formation 
of  such  a  monument  to  his  glory.  His  despatches 
will  continue  to  furnish,  through  every  age,  lessona 
of  practical  wisdom  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized  by  public  men  of  every  station  \  whilst  they 
will  supply  to  military  commanden,  in  particular, 
examples  for  their  guidance  which  they  cannot  too 
carefully  study,  nor  too  anxiously  endeavour  to 
emulate.' 

Ample  materials  for  a  oompvBhensive  and  complete 
history  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  been  fHimiahed, 
or  existed  in  national  repositories,  and  a  work  of 
this  kind  waa  undertaken  by  A.  Alison,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  of  the  Scottish  bar.  Mr  Alison's  History 
of  Europe  from  the  CommemeeaieMt  of  ike  French  JRevo- 
fution  in  1789  to  Me  Bestoratim  of  the  Bourbons  in 

1815,  waa  completed  in  1 843  in  ten  volumes.  Excep- 
tiona  may  be  taken  to  parts  of  this  work  aa  prolix  in 
style  and  partial  in  statement  His  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  (or  example,  has  been  questioned 
by  the  highest  livins  authority  on  that  subject ;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  Mr  Alison's  history  is  honourable 
to  his  talents,  no  less  than  his  induatry.  His  atyle 
ia  generally  dear  and  animated,  and  hia  arrangement 
of  hia  vast  materials  orderly,  and  well  adapted  for 
effect 

The  following  are  also  recent  contributions  to  this 
Taluable  department  of  our  literature : — A  History  of 
England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  a  History  of  the  War  of  the  Success 
sion  in  Spain,  both  by  Lord  Mahon;  a  History  of 
China,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff  ;  a  History 
(f  the  Manners  and  CutUma  cf  Andeni  Greece^  by 
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AMES  St  John  ;  a  Hhiory  tf  Chritlianily  from  Ike 
tirlh  of  Chrut  to  the  Abolition  "/ Paganim  in  the  Ro- 
an Empire,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milmsm  ;  a  History 
0/ India  (the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  periodi).  by 
the  Hon.  MoDNTiruARr  Elphinstone  ;  a  Hitloiy 
of  Modern  Greece,  by  James  Emerson  ;  a  Hi'lory  if 
the  Reign  ^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  a/  SpaiH,  by  W. 
H.  Pbescot  (a  very  interenting  and  TaJuable  work), 
and  a  Hittory  qf  die  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  tbe  same 
aathor;  i.  Hislory  o/lht  Christian  Church,  by  Da  E. 
BuiiTON.  The  Tsrioui  works  written  to  simplify 
history,  and  adapt  ita  details  to  young  and  unin- 
Btmcted  readers,  far  exceed '' — 


The  French  haTe  cultivated  biography  with  more 
diligence  than  the  English ;  but  much  has  been  done 
of  late  yeait  to  remedy  this  defect  in  our  national 
literature.  Individual  specimens  of  great  value  we 
have  long  possessed.  The  lives  of  Donne,  Wattou, 
Hooker,  and  Herbert,  by  Izaak  Walton,  ore  entitled 
■a  the  highest  praise  for  the  fulness  of  their  domestic 
details,  no  less  than  for  the  fine  simplicity  and  origi- 
nality of  their  style.  The  lives  of  the  poets  by  Joho- 
son,  end  the  occasional  memoirs  by  Goldsmith, 
Mallet,  and  other  authors,  are  eitlier  too  general  or 
too  critical  to  satisfy  the  reader  as  representations 
of  the  daily  lifb,  habits,  and  opinions  of  those  whom 
we  venerate  or  admire.  Mason's  life  of  Gray  was  a 
vast  improvement  on  former  biographies,  as  the  in- 
teresting and  cliaracteriitic  correspondence  of  the 
poet  and  his  literary  diary  and  journals,  bring  him 
personally  before  us  pursuing  the  silent  course  of 
his  studies,  or  mingling  occnsionoUy  as  a  retired 
lar  in  the  biuy  world  around  hiui.  The  success 
of  Mason's  bold  and  wise  experiment  prompted  an- 
other and  more  complete  work— the  life  of  Dr  John- 
soD  by  BoswetL  James  Bobweli.  (1740-1795)  was 
by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
station — the  son  of  a  Scottish  judge,  and  heir  to  an 
aocieat  bmily  and  estate.    He  had  studied  for  the 


i  bar.  bnt  being  strongly  impressed  with  admimtion 
j  of  the  writings  and  character  of  Dr  Johnson,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  rugged  moralist,  soothed 
I  and  Qattered  his  irritabilitj,  s&mitted  to  his  Utecary 


despotism  and  caprice  1  and,  sedulously  onltiTatiDp 
his  acquaintance  and  society  whenever  his  engage- 
ments permitted,  he  took  faithful  and  copious  note; 
of  his  conversation.  In  1773  he  accompanied  John- 
son to  the  Hebrides,  and  after  the  death  of  the  lAtttr. 
he  published,  in  17S5,  his  journal  of  the  tonr,  being 
a  record  of  each  day's  occurrences,  and  of  the  dkhf 
striking  parts  of  Johnson's  conversation.  The  work 
was  eminenUy  successftil;  aod  in  1791  Boswell  gave 
to  the  world  his  fult-length  portrait  of  his  friend. 
7Ae  Li/e  of  SamMl  Johnson,  tL.D.,  in  two  volomef 
quarto.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1794. 
and  the  author  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  third 
when  he  died.  A  great  nuiubcr  of  edilioog  has 
since  been  printed,  the  latest  of  which  was  edited 
by  Mr  J.  W.  Croker.  Anecdotes  and  recoUeetion* 
of  Johnson  were  also  published  by  Mn  Piozzi,  Kr 
John  Hawkins,  Malone.  Miss  Reynolds,  S:c.  Bos- 
well had  awakened  public  cnriosity,  and  shown  how 
much  wit,  wisdom,  and  sagacity,  joined  to  real  worth 
and  benevolence,  were  concealed  under  the  pcnonai 
oddities  and  ungainly  eiterior  of  Johnson.  Never 
was  there  so  complete  a  portraiture  of  any  single 
individual  TTie  whole  time  spent  by  Boswell  in 
tlie  society  of  his  illuitriDus  friend  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  nine  months,  yet  so  diligent  was  he  in 
writing  and  inq^uiring—so  thoroughly  did  he  devote 
himself  to  his  subject,  that,  notwithstanding  )iii 
limited  opportunities,  and  his  mediocre  abilities,  be 
was  able  to  produce  what  ail  mankind  liave  agre«d 
in  considering  the  best  biography  in  eiitttmcc 
Though  vain,  shallow,  and  conceited.  Boswell  lad 
taste  enough  to  discern  Uie  racy  vigour  and  ricboeas 
of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  he  was  observant 
enough  to  trace  the  peculiarities  of  his  character 
and  temperament.  He  forced  himself  into  society. 
and  neglected  his  family  and  his  profession,  to  meet 
his  friend ;  and  he  was  content  to  be  ridiculed  and 
slighted,  so  that  he  could  thereby  add  one  page  to 
his  journal,  or  one  scrap  of  writing  to  his  ooDectioa. 
He  sometimes  sat  up  three  nights  in  a  week  to  (iilGl  . 
his  task,  and  hence  there  is  a  freshness  and  tratfa  I 
in  his  notes  and  impressions  which  atttat  tlwir 
fidelity.  His  work  introduces  n>  to  a  great  vsciety 
of  living  characters,  who  speak,  walk,  and  think,  as 
it  were,  in  our  presence  ;  and  besides  famishing  ns 
with  useful,  affecting,  and  ennobling  leaaona  of  | 
morality,  live  over  again  the  past  for  the  deljglit  1 
and   entertainment    of    countless    generation*    of 

With  a  pardonable  and  engaging  egotism,  vbidi  I 
forms  an  interesting  feature  In  his  character,  the  I 
historian  Gibbon  had  made  several  sketches  at  his  ' 
own  life  and  studies.     From  these  materinU,  and  ' 
embodying    vtrbatim  the   most  valuable   portions,  | 
Lord  SKErtlELD  compiled  a  memoir,  which  was  pub- 
lished, with  the  miscellaneoos  works  of  Gibbon,  ht  | 
179S.    A  number  of  the  historian's  letters  wereabo  I 
included  in  this  collection  ;  but  the  most  important 
and  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  his  journal  and 
diary,  giving  an  acconnt  of  his  literary  occupatioos.  1 
The  calm  unshrinking  perseverance  and  untiring  j 
energy  of  Gibbon  form  a  noble  example  to  all  lite-  ' 
and  where    he  writes   of  his  own  J 
is  lofty  philosophical 

his  sligkl  1 

moir  in  the  following  strain : —  I 

A  lively  desire  of  knowing  and  of  recording  oor 

eston  so  generally  prevaib,  tliat  it  most  d^«od  ,' 

the  influence  of  some  common  principle  in  Ibe  | 

minds  of  men.    We  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  per-  <  i 

sons  of  our  forefathers:  it  is  the  labour  and  reward  || 

of  vanity  to  extend  the  term  or  this  ideal  longevity.  | 

Onr  imagination  is  always  active    to    enlarge    the  1' 

drclc   in   which  nature  has  conSard  as.  11 
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Fifty  or  a  hnndred  yean  may  be  allotted  to  an  in- 
dividaal,  but  we  step  forwards  beyond  death  with 
such  hopes  as  religion  and  philosophy  will  suggest; 
and  we  fill  up  the  silent  vacancy  that  precedes  our 
birth,  by  associating  ourselves  to  the  authors  of  our 
existence.  Our  calmer  judgment  will  rather  tend 
to  moderate  than  to  suppress  the  pride  of  an  ancient 
and  worthy  race.  The  satirist  may  laugh,  the  phi- 
losopber  may  preach,  but  reason  herself  will  respect 
the  prejudices  and  habits  which  have  been  conse- 
cratecl  by  the  experience  of  mankind.' 

Gibbon  states,  that  before  entering  upon  the 
perusal  of  a  book,  he  wrote  down  or  considered  what 
he  knew  of  the  subject,  and  afterwards  examined 
how  much  the  author  had  added  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge.  A  severe  test  for  some  authors !  From 
habits  like  this  sprung  the  Decline  and  FalL 

In  1800  Dr  James  Cdrrie  (1756-1805)  published 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Bums  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poet*s  family,  and  enriched  it  with  an  excellent 
memoir,  that  has  served  for  the  groundwork  of 
many  subsequent  lives  of  Bums.  The  candour  and 
ability  displayed  by  Currie  have  scarcely  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  Such  a  task  was  new  to  him, 
and  was  beset  with  difficulties.  He  believed  that 
Bums's  misfortunes  arose  chiefly  from  his  errors — 
he  lived  at  a  time  when  this  impression  was  strongly 
prevalent — yet  he  touched  on  the  subject  of  the 
poet's  frailties  with  delicacy  and  tenderness.  He 
estimated  his  genius  highly  as  a  great  poet,  without 
reference  to  his  persond  position,  and  thus  in  some 
measure  anticipated  the  more  unequivocal  award  of 
posterity.  His  remarks  on  Scottish  poetry,  and  on 
the  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  appear  now 
somewhat  prolix  and  affected ;  but  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  they  tended  to  interest  and  inform  the 
English  reader,  and  to  forward  the  author's  bene- 
volent object  in  extending  the  sale  of  the  poet's 
works.  Memoirs  of  Burns  have  since  been  written 
by  Mr  Lockhart,  Mr  Allan  Cunningham,  and  various 
other  authors,  who  have  added  additional  facts  to 
those  related  by  Currie,  and  new  critical  disquisi- 
tions on  the  character  and  genius  of  Bums.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  any  of  the  number 
have  composed  a  more  able,  luminous,  or  eloquent 
biography  than  that  of  the  original  editor. 

After  the  death  of  Cowper  in  1800,  every  poetical 
reader  was  anxious  to  learn  the  personal  history 
and  misfortunes  of  a  poet  who  had  afforded  such 
exquisite  glimpses  of  his  own  life  and  habits,  and 
the  amiable  traits  of  whose  character  shone  so  con- 
spicuously in  his  verse.  His  letters  and  manuscripts 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Hayley,  whose  talents 
as  a  poet  i^*ere  then  greatly  overrated,  but  who  had 
personally  known  (>)wper.  Accordingly,  in  1803, 
Hayley  published  memoirs  of  the  poet  and  his  cor- 
respondence in  four  volumes.  'The  work  was  a 
valuable  contribution  to  English  biography.  The 
inimitable  letters  of  Cowper  were  themselves  a 
treasure  beyond  price ;  and  Hayley's  prose,  though 
often  poor  enough,  was  better  than  his  poetry. 
What  the  *  hermit  of  Eartham'  left  undone  has  since 
been  supplied  by  Southey,  who  in  1835  gave  the 
world  an  edition  of  Cowper  in  fifteen  volumes, 
about  three  of  which  are  filled  with  a  life  and  notes. 
The  lives  of  both  Hayley  and  Southey  are  written 
in  the  style  of  Mason's  memoir,  letters  being  freely 
interspersed  throughout  the  narrative.  Of  a  similar 
description,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  these  in 
point  of  interest  or  execution,  is  the  life  of  Dr 
Beattie,  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  published  in  1806, 
in  two  volumes. 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Holland  published  an 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writingt  of  Lope  Fdix  de 
Vega^  the  celebrated  Spanish  dramatist    De  Yoga 


was  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers  upon  record :  his 
miscellaneous  works  fill  twenty* two  quarto  volumes, 
and  his  dramas  twenty-five  volumes.  He  died  in 
1635,  aged  seventy-three.  His  fame  has  been 
eclipsed  by  abler  Spanish  writers,  but  De  Vega  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  literature  of  his  nation,  and 
is  considered  the  parent  of  the  continental  drama. 
The  amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman  who  re- 
corded the  life  of  this  Spanish  prodigy  has  himsdf 
paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  he  died  at  Holland  house, 
October  23, 1840,  aged  sixty-seven.  Lord  Holland 
was  a  generous  patron  of  literature  and  art  Hol- 
land bouse  was  but  another  name  for  refined  hospi- 
tality and  social  freedom,  in  which  men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  participated.  As  a  literary  man,  the 
noble  lord  has  left  few  or  no  memorials  that  will 
survive ;  but  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  gene- 
rous-hearted English  nobleman,  who,  with  princely 
munificence  and  varied  accomplishments,  ever  felt 
a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people ;  who  was  an  intrepid  advocate  of  popu- 
lar rights  in  the  most  difficult  and  trying  times ; 
and  who,  amidst  all  his  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
held  fast  his  integrity  and  consistency  to  the  last 

The  Life  of  NeUon^  by  Southey,  published  in  two 
small  volumes  (since  compressed  into  one)  in  1813, 
rose  into  instant  and  universal  favour,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  our  standard  popular  bio- 
graphies. Its  merit  consists  in  the  d^imess  and 
beautiful  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  its  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  facts,  omitting  all  that  is  unimportant  or 
strictly  technical  Mr  Southey  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  WetUy,  the  celebrated  founder  of 
the  Methodists,  in  which  he  evinces  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  religious  controvenies  and 
publications  of  that  period,  joined  to  the  art  of  the 
biographer,  in  giving  prominence  and  effect  to  his 
delineations.  His  sketches  (^  field- preaching  and 
lay  preachen  present  some  curious  and  interesting 
pictures  of  human  nature  under  strong  excitement 
The  same  author  contributed  a  series  of  lives  of 
British  admirals  to  the  Cabinet  Cyclopsedia,  edited 
by  Dr  Lardner. 

The  most  valuable  historical  biography  of  this 
period  is  the  Life  cf  John  Knox,  by  Dr  Thomas 
M*Crie  (1772-1835),  a  Scottish  minister.  Dr 
M*Crie  had  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  his  hero ;  and  on  every  point 
of  his  histoid  he  possessed  the  most  complete  in- 
formation. He  devoted  himself  to  his  task  as  to 
a  great  Christian  duty,  and  not  only  gave  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  principal  events  of  Knox's 
life,  'his  sentiments,  writings,  and  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,'  but  illustrated, 
with  masterly  ability,  the  whole  contemporaneous 
history  of  Scotland.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the 
views  taken  by  Dr  M*Crie  of  some  of  those  subjects, 
but  there  can  be  no  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
talents  and  learning  he  displayed.  Following  up 
his  historical  and  theological  retrospect,  the  same 
author  afterwards  published  a  life  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, but  the  subject  is  less  interesting  than  that  of 
his  flrat  biography.  He  wrote  also  memoin  of 
Veitch  and  Brysson  (Scottish  ministers,  and  sup- 
portera  of  the  Covenant),  and  histories  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  *Dr  M*Crie  pub- 
lished, in  1817,  a  series  of  papen  in  the  Edinburgh 
Christian  Instructor,  containing  a  vindication  of  the 
Covenanten  from  the  distorted  view  which  he  be- 
lieved Sir  Walter  Scott  to  have  given  of  them  in  his 
tale  of  Old  Mortality.  Sir  Walter  replied  anony- 
mously, by  reviewing  his  own  work  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review!  There  were  faults  and  absurdities 
on  the  side  both  of  the  (Covenanters  and  the  royalists, 
but  the  cavalier  predilections  of  the  great  novelist 
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certainly  led  him  to  look  with  more  regard  on  the 
latter — heartless  and  cruel  as  they  were — than  on 
the  poor  persecuted  peasants. 

The  general  demand  for  hiographical  composition 
tempted  some  of  our  most  popular  original  writers 
to  embark  in  this  delightful  department  of  literature. 
Southey,  as  we  have  seen,  was  early  in  the  field ; 
and  Ills  more  distinguished  poetical  contemporaries, 
Scott,  Moore,  and  Campbell,  also  joined.  The  first, 
besides  his  admirable  memoirs  of  Dryden  and  Swift, 
prefixed  to  their  works,  contributed  a  series  of  lives 
of  the  English  novelists  to  an  edition  of  their  works 
published  by  Ballantyne,  which  he  executed  with 
great  taste,  candour,  and  discrimination.  He  after- 
wards undertook  a  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
which  was  at  first  intended  as  a  counterpart  to 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  but  ultimately  swelled  out 
into  nine  volumes.  The  hurried  composition  of 
this  work,  and  the  habits  of  the  author,  accustomed 
to  the  dazzling  creations  of  fiction,  rather  than  the 
sober  plodding  of  historical  inquiry  and  calm  inves- 
tigation, led  to  many  errors  and  imperfections.  It 
abounds  in  striking  and  eloquent  passages;  the 
battles  of  Napoleon  are  described  with  great  clear- 
ness and  animation ;  and  the  view  taken  of  his 
character  and  talents  is,  on  the  whole,  just  and  im- 
partial, very  different  from  the  manner  in  which 
Scott  had  alluded  to  Napoleon  in  his  'Vision  of 
J)on  Roderick.'  The  great  diffuseness  of  the  style, 
however,  and  the  want  of  philosophical  anal^'sis, 
render  the  life  of  Napoleon  more  a  brilliant  chro- 
nicle of  scenes  and  events  than  a  historical  memoir 
worthy  the  genius  of  its  author. 

Mr  Moore  has  published  a  Life  ofHichard  Brina- 
ley  Sheridan f  1825 ;  Notices  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,  1830;  and  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald^  1831.  The  first  of  these  works  is  the  most 
valuable;  the  second  the  most  interesting.  The 
'Life  of  Byron,'  by  its  intimate  connexion  with 
recent  events  and  living  persons,  was  a  duty  of  very 
delicate  and  difficult  performance.  This  was  farther 
increased  by  the  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  the 
poet's  opinions  and  conduct,  and  by  the  versatility 
or  mobility  of  his  mind,  which  changed  with  every 
passing  impulse  and  impression.  *  As  well,'  says  Mr 
Moore,  *  from  the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave 
way  to  every  impulse,  as  fVom  the  passion  he  had  for 
recording  his  own  impressions,  all  those  heteroge- 
neous thoughts,  fantasies,  and  desires  that,  in  other 
men's  minds,  "  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,"  were 
by  him  fixed  and  embodied  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, and  at  once  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by 
public  opinion,  either  in  his  actions  or  his  words, 
in  the  hasty  letter  of  the  moment,  or  the  poem 
for  all  time,  laid  open  such  a  range  of  vulnerable 
points  before  his  judges,  as  no  one  individual  ever 
before,  of  himself,  presented.'  Byron  left  ample 
materials  for  his  biographer.  His  absence  from 
England,  and  his  desire  *to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  English  public  for  ever  occupied  about  him 
— if  not  with  his  merits,  with  his  faults ;  if  not  in 
applauding,  in  blaming  him,'  led  him  to  maintain 
a  regular  correspondence  with  Mr  Moore  and  his 
publisher  Mr  Murray.  He  also  kept  a  journal,  and 
recorded  memoranda  of  his  opinions,  his  reading, 
&C.  something  in  the  style  of  Bums.  His  letters 
are  rich  and  varied,  but  too  often  display  an  affec- 
tation of  wit  and  smartness,  and  a  still  worse  ambi- 
tion of  appearing  more  profligate  than  he  waji  in 
reality.  Byron  had  written  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
which  he  presented  to  Mr  Moore,  and  which  were 
placed  by  the  latter  at  the  disposal  of  Mrs  Leigh, 
the  noble  poet's  sister  and  executor,  but  which  they, 
from  a  sense  of  what  they  thought  due  to  his  me- 
mory, consigned  to  the  flames.    The  loss  of  the 
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manuscript  is  not  to  be  regxetM,  fir  bx* 
could  never  have  been  pnUislicd,  and  d  t£, 
valuable  was  repeated  in  the  jonniali  isd  z. 
randum-books.    Mr  Moore*8  *  IfoCka'  sst 
with  taste  and  modesty,  and  in  Tery  pan  x. 
afiected  English.     As  an  editor  he  pieso^ 
much  of  what  was  worthless  and  nniiBpom?' 
biographer  he  was  too  indulgent  to  the  fii^« 
hero ;  yet  who  could  have  wiahed  a  friead  L 
on  the  errors  of  Byron? 

Mr  Campbell,  besides   the   biograph's  '    > 
Specimens  of  the  Poets,  has  pafalished  %  Ljr  *    > 
Stddonsy  the  distinguished   actress,  and  t  L; 
Petrarch,    The  latter  is  homely  and  esnKs*.  a  - 
on  a  romantic  and  fancifiil    subject    Tho*  • 
reality  about  Campbell's  biographies  quite  >- 
from  what  might  oe  expected  to  emsnatf  fn^ 
imaginative  poet 

The  lives  of  Burke  and  GaidMmiik,  in  two  r^ 
each,  by  Ma  James  Prioii,  are  examines  d  ^i^ 
diligence  and  research,  prompted  by  natinna!  f:.-.i-~ 
and  admiration.    Goldsmith  had  been  deal  ^ 
century  before  the  inquiries  of  his  ooootrricr  a. 
biographer  began,  yet  he  has  collected  a  rtft  ^- 
her  of  new  facts,  and  placed  the  amiable  siU  ^  j^ 
ing  poet  in  full  length  and  in  fbll  dress  \ifii- 
even  his  tailors'  bills)  before  the  public 

Amongst  other  additions  to  our  standard  b  ~ 
phy  may  be  mentioned  the  Life  of  Lard  Gin,  It  *^ 
John  Malcolm  ;  and  the  Life  of  Lord  Ckurm^ '  • 
Mr  T.  H.  Lister.    The  Life  of  Sir  WaUer  Bsl- 
by  Mr  Patrick  Fraser  Ttti^r  (pnUiahcd  in  * 
volume  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  librsiy).  is  ^ 
valuable  for  its  able  defence  of  that  adventunics :: 
interesting  personage,  and  for  its  carefhl  dift^* 
state  papers  and  contemporaneous  events    F>. 
access  to  all  public  documents  and  libranecz^^** 
easily  obtained,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  deuie  as  i. 
part  of  authors  to  prosecute,  or  of  the  pnbhc  tc  t: 
ward  these  researchea    A  Life  of  Lard  H'^ifikoa  ^ 
sell,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  is  enriched  with  taf/ 
mation  from  the  family  papers  at  Wobum  Ab*?; 
and  from  a  similarly  authentic  private  aoorce.  If-^ 
Nugent  has  written  Memoirs  <f  Hampden.  TU  Ly. 
Journals,  and  Correspondenet  ofSamuei  I^epjfs,  hj  it. 
Rev.  J.  Smith,  records  the  successful  caieer  of  tr 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  ri»gns  of  CbarL« 
II.  and  James  II.,  and  comprises  a  Diarr  ki^  Ir 
Fepys  for  about  ten  years,  which  is  one  of  the  cd! 
curiously  minute  and  gossiping  journals  in  the  Ul- 
guage. 

While  the  most  careful  investigation  is  directs. 
towards  our  classic  authors — Sh^spesxe;  Milo^ 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  8cc.  forming  each  the  anb^iect  U 
numerous  memoirs — scarcely  a  person  of  the  lesf: 
note  has  been  sufl^ered  to  depart  without  the  hocuMin 
of  biography.  The  present  oentozy  has  ampif 
atoned  for  any  want  of  cariosity  on  the  part  U 
former  generations,  and  there  is  some  daniper  th^ 
this  taste  or  passion  may  be  carried  too  &r. 
of '  persons  of  quality' — of  wits,  dnmaUsI 
and  actors,  appear  every  season.  Authors  have  Ic- 
come  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  personal  asaodstea 
Shy  retired  men  like  Charles  Lamb,  and  dreamy  r- 
duses  like  Coleridge,  have  been  portrayed  in  sL' 
their  strength  and  weakness.  We  have  lives  a' 
SheUey,  of  Keats,  Hazlitt,  Hannah  More,  Mn 
Hemans,  Mrs  Maclean  (L.  E.  L.),  of  James  Smith 
(one  of  the  authors  of  *  The  R^ected  Addresses  *\ 
of  Monk  Lewis,  Uayley,  and  many  anthon  o^  lew 
distinction.  In  this  influx  of  biographies  worthiest 
materials  are  often  elevated  for  a  day»  and  the  gra- 
tification of  a  prurient  curiosity  or  idle  love  of  gocdp 
is  more  aimed  at  than  literary  exoeUenoe  or  sound 
instruction.  The  error,  however,  is  one  on  the  right  , 
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%de  '  Better,'  says  tiie  traditional  maxiin  of  Eng- 
'iah  law,  '  that  nine  gniltj  men  should  escape  than 
that  one  innocent  man  shocdd  suffer' — and  better, 
lay  we,  that  nine  useless  lires  should  be  written 
than  that  one  yaluable  one  should  be  neglected. 
The  chaff  is  easily  winnowed  from  the  wheat ;  and 
eTen  in  the  memoirs  of  comparatirely  insignificant 
persons,  some  precious  truth,  some  lesson  of  dear- 
ix}ught  experience,  may  be  found  treasured  up  for 
*  a  life  beyond  life.'  In  what  may  be  termed  profes- 
sional biography,  facts  and  principles  not  known  to 
the  genenl  leader  are  often  conveyed.  In  lives  like 
those  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr  Wilberforce,  Mr 
Francis  Homer,  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  new  light  is 
thrown  on  the  characters  of  public  men,  and  on  the 
motives  and  sources  of  pubUc  events.  Statesmen, 
lawyers,  and  philosophers  both  act  and  are  acted 
upon  by  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and,  to  be 
useful,  their  biography  should  be  copious.  In  the 
life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  by  his  brother,  and  of 
James  Watt  by  M.  Arago,  we  have  many  interest- 
ing facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  scientific 
discoveiy  and  improvement;  and  in  the  lives  of 
Curran,  Grattan,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (each 
in  two  volumes),  by  their  sons,  the  public  history  of 
the  country  is  illustrated.  Sir  John  Barrow's  lives 
of  Howe  and  Anson  are  excellent  specimens  of  naval 
biography;  and  we  have  also  lengthy  memoirs 
of  Lord  St  Vincent,  Lord  Ck)llingwood,  Sir  Thomas 
Mnnro,  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  David  Baird,  Lord 
Exmouth,  Lord  Keppel,  &c  On  the  subject  of  bio- 
graphy in  general,  we  quote  with  pl^isure  an  obser- 
vation of  Mr  Carlyle : — 

'  If  an  individual  is  really  of  consequence  enough 
to  have  his  life  and  character  recoided  for  public 
remembrance,  we  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  public  ought  to  be  made  acquamted  with  all  the 
inward  springs  and  relations  of  his  character.  How 
did  the  world  and  man's  life,  from  his  particular 
position,  represent  themselves  to  his  mind?  How 
did  co-existing  circumstances  modify  him  from  with- 
out—how did  he  modify  these  from  within  ?  With 
what  endeavours  and  what  efficacy  rule  over  them  ? 
with  what  resistance  and  what  suffering  sink  under 
them?  In  one  word,  what  and  how  produced  was 
the  effect  of  society  on  him  ?  what  and  how  produced 
was  his  efiect  on  society  ?  He  who  should  answer 
these  questions  in  regard  to  any  individual,  would, 
as  we  believe,  furnish  a  model  of  perfection  in  bio- 
graphy. Few  individuals,  indeed,  can  deserve  such 
a  study ;  and  many  lives  will  be  written,  and,  for 
the  gratification  of  innocent  curiosity,  ought  to  be 
written,  and  read,  and  forgotten,  which  are  not  in 
this  sense  biographies.' 

Fulfilling  this  high  destiny,  and  answering  its 
severe  conditions,  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson  is  im- 
doubtedly  the  most  valuable  biography  we  possess. 
Moore's  Byron,  the  life  of  Crabbe  by  his  son.  Lock- 
hart's  Burns,  and  the  life  of  Bentham  by  Dr  Bowring, 
arc  also  cast  in  the  same  mould ;  but  the  work  which 
approaches  nearest  to  it  is  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  an  elaborate  biography,  published  in 
1638,  in  seven  Uirge  volumes.  The  near  relationship 
of  the  author  to  his  subject  might  have  blinded  his 
judgment,  yet  the  life  is  written  in  a  fair  and  manly 
spirit,  without  either  suppressions  or  misstatements 
that  could  alter  its  essential  featuros.  Into  the  con- 
troversial points  of  the  memoir  we  shall  not  enter : 
the  author  has  certainly  paid  too  little  deference  and 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  several  individuals;  and 
in  the  whole  of  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
Messrs  Ballantyne,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  to  the  parties  chiefly  blameable  for  Scott's 
ruin,  we  believe  him  to  have  been  wrong ;  yet  far 
more  than  enough  xemains  to  enable  us  to  overlook 


these  blemiriiefl.  The  fearless  confidence  with  which 
all  that  he  knew  and  believed  is  laid  be&re  the 
public,  and  Scott  presented  to  the  world  exactly 
as  he  was  in  life — ^in  his  schemes  of  worldly  ambition 
as  in  his  vast  literary  undertakings — is  greatly  to  be 
admired,  and  will  in  time  gather  its  meed  of  praise: 
The  book,  in  the  main,  exMbits  a  sound  and  healthy 
spirit,  calculated  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  con- 
temporary literature.  As  an  example  and  guide  in 
real  life,  m  doing  and  in  sufi^ing,  it  is  equally  valu- 
able. '  The  more  the  details  of  Scott's  personal  his- 
tory are  revealed  and  studied,  the  more  powerfully 
wiU  that  be  found  to  inculcate  the  same  great  lessons 
with  his  works.  Where  else  shall  we  be  letter  taught 
how  prosperity  may  be  extended  by  beneficence,  and 
adversity  confronted  by  exertion  ?  Where  can  we 
see  the  "  follies  of  the  wise"  more  strikingly  rebuked, 
and  a  character  more  beautifully  purified  and  exalted 
than  in  the  passage  through  affliction  to  death  ?  His 
character  seems  to  belong  to  some  elder  and  stronger 
period  than  ours ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  likening 
it  to  the  architectural  fabrics  of  other  ages  which 
he  most  delighted  in,  where  there  is  such  a  congre- 
gation of  imagery  and  tracery,  such  endless  indul- 
gence of  whim  and  fancy,  the  sublime  blending  here 
with  the  beautiful,  and  there  contrasted  with  the 
grotesque — ^half  perhaps  seen  in  the  clear  dayligh't, 
and  half  by  rays  tinged  with  the  blazoned  forms  of 
the  past — that  one  may  be  apt  to  get  bewildered 
among  the  variety  of  particular  impressions,  and  not 
feel  either  the  unity  of  the  grand  design,  or  the 
height  and  soUdness  of  the  structure,  until  the  door 
has  been  closed  on  the  labyrinth  of  aisles  and  shrines, 
and  you  survey  it  from  a  distance,  but  still  within 
its  shadow.'  * 

We  have  enumerated  the  most  original  biogra- 
phical works  of  this  period,  but  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  memoirs,  historical  and  literary,  that  have  ap- 
peared, would  fill  pages.  Two  general  biographical 
dictionaries  have  also  been  published,  one  in  ten 
volumes  quarto,  published  between  the  years  1799 
and  1815  by  Dr  Aikin;  and  another  in  thirty-two 
volumes  octavo,  re-edited,  with  great  additions,  be- 
tween 1812  and  1816  by  Mr  ^exander  Chalmers. 
An  excellent  epitome  was  published  in  1828,  in  two 
large  volumes,  by  John  Gorton.  In  Lardner's  Cydo- 
psedia,  Murray's  Family  Library,  and  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  are  some  valuable  short  biographies  by 
authors  of  established  reputation.  The  Lives  of  the 
Scottish  Poets  have  been  published  by  Mr  David 
Irving,  and  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen  by  Mr  Robert  Chambers,  in  four  volumes 
octavo.  A  more  extended  and  complete  general 
biographical  dictionary  than  any  which  has  yet 
appeared  is  at  present  in  the  course  of  publicAtion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge. 

METAPHTBICAL  WRITER& 

We  have  no  profound  criginai  metaphysician  in 
this  period,  but  some  rich  and  elegant  commenta- 
tors. Professor  Dugald  Stewart  expounded  and 
illustrated  the  views  of  his  distinguished  teacher 
Dr  Reid :  and  by  his  essays  and  treatises,  no  less 
than  by  his  lectures,  gave  additional  grace  and  po- 
pularity to  the  system.  3Ir  Stewart  was  the  son  of 
Dr  Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of.mathematict  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  bom  in  the  col- 
lege  buildings,  November  23,  1753.  At  the  earlv 
age  of  nineteen  he  undertook  to  teach  his  fathers 
mathematical  classes,  and  in  two  years  was  appointed 
his  assistant  and  successor.    A  more  congenial  open* 


*  Lockhart's  Life,  voL  viL  pi  417. 
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ing  occoxred  for  him  in  1780,  when.Dr  Adam 
FerguBfon  retired  from  the  moral  philosophy  chair. 
Stewart  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  till  1810,  when 
Dr  Thomas  Brown  was  conjoined  with  him  as  col- 
league.   The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
literary  retirement  at  Kinneil  House,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  about  twenty  ndles  from  Edin- 
burgh.   His  political  friends,  when  in  office  in  1806, 
created  for  him  the  sinecure  office  of  Gazette  writer 
for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  £600  per  annum.    Mr 
Stewart  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  1 1th  of  June  1828. 
No  lecturer  waa  ever  more  popular  than  Dugald 
Stewart— his  taste,  dignity,  and  eloquence  rendered 
him  both  fascinating  and  impressive.    His  writings 
are  mark^  by  the  same  characteristics,  and  can  be 
read  with  pleasure  even  by  those  who  have  no  great 
partiality  for  the  metaphysical  studies  in  which  he 
excelled.    They  consist  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  one  yolume  of  which  was  published  in  1792, 
a  second  in  1813,  and  a  third  in  1827  ;  also  Philoso- 
pfiical  Essays,  1810 ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Proaress  of 
Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy,  written  m  1815 
for  the  Encydopasdia ;  and  a  View  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  of  Man,  published  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,    "hlr  Stewart  also  published  Out- 
Ivkes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  wrote  memoirs  of 
Robertson  the  historian,  and  Dr  Beid.     *All  the 
years  I  remained  about  Edinburgh,'  says  Mr  James 
Mill,  himself  an  able  metaphysician,  'I  used,  as 
often  as  I  could,  to  steal  into  Mr  Stewart's  class  to 
hear  a  lecture,  which  was  always  a  high  treat    I 
hare  heard  Pitt  and  Fox  deliyer  some  of  their  most 
admired  speeches,  but  I  never  heard  anything  nearly 
so  eloquent  as  some  of  the  lectures  of  I^fessor 
Stewart     The  taste  for  the  studies  which  have 
formed  my  favourite  pursuits,  and  which  will  be  bo 
to  Uie  end  of  my  life,  I  owe  to  him.' 

Dr  Thomas  Bbown  (1778-1820),  the  successor 
of  Stewart  in  the  moral  phUosophy  chair  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  son  of  Uie  Rev.  Samuel  Bro^^n,  minister 
of  Kirkmabreck,  in  Galloway.  His  taste  for  meta- 
physics was  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Professor 
Stewart's  first  volume,  a  copy  of  which  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool  He  appeared 
as  an  author  before  his  twentieth  year,  his  first  work 
being  a  Review  of  Dr  Darwin*s  Zoonomia,  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  became 
one  of  the  philosophical  contributors ;  and^  when 
a  controversy  arose  in  regard  to  Mr  Leslie,  who 
had,  in  his  essay  on  heat,  stated  his  approbation  of 
Hume's  tiieory  of  causation.  Brown  wannly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  philosopher,  and  vindicated  his  opi- 
nions in  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rdation  of  Cause  and 
Effect.  At  this  time  our  author  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian, but  without  any  predilection  for  his  profes* 
sion.  His  appointment  to  the  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy seems  to  have  fulfilled  his  destiny,  and  he 
continued  to  discharge  its  duties  amidst  universal 
approbation  and  respect  till  his  death.  Part  of  his 
leisure  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  talent,  or 
rather  taste  for  poetry,  which  he  early  entertained ; 
and  he  published  TheParadiseof  Coquettes,  1814;  Tlie 
Wanderer  of  Norway,  1815 ;  and  The  Bower  qf  Spring, 
1816.  Though  correct  and  elegant,  with  occasion-  | 
ally  fine  thoughts  and  images,  the  poetry  of  Dr 
Brown  wants  force  and  passion,  and  is  now  utterly 
forgotten.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  acute  and 
searching,  and  a  master  of  the  power  of  analysis. 
His  style  wants  the  rich  redundancy  of  that  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  but  is  also  enlivened  with  many 
eloquent  passages,  in  which  there  is  often  a  large 
infusion  of  the  tenderest  feeling.  He  quoted  largely 
from  the  poets,  especially  Akenside ;  and  was  some- 
times too  flowery  in  his  illustrations.    His  Lectures 


Ion  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  are  hi^^y 
popular,  and  form  a  class-book  in  the  univervit^. 
In  some  of  his  views  Dr  Brown  differed  from  RqmI 
and  Stewart  His  distinctions  have  bc«n  pronoimoed 
somewhat  hypercritical ;  but  Mackintosh  oonsiden 
that  he  rendered  a  new  and  important  aervioe  to 
mental  science  by  what  he  calls  *  secondary  laws  of 
suggestion  or  association — circumstances  whldi 
modify  the  action  of  the  general  law,  and  mnat  be 
distinctly  considered,  in  order  to  explain  its  con* 
nexion  with  the  phenomena.' 

[Desirt  of  the  Happiness  of  Others.'] 
[From  Dr  Brown's  Leotnna.] 

It  ifl  thifl  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those  whom  we 
love,  which  gives  to  the  emotion  of  love  itself  its 
principal  delight,  by  affording  to  us  constant  means 
of  gratification.  He  who  truly  wishes  the  tu^incw 
of  any  one,  cannot  be  lone  without  discovering  some 
mode  of  contributing  to  it.  Reason  itself,  with  all 
its  light,  is  not  so  rapid  in  discoveries  of  tlus  sort  as 
simple  affection,  which  sees  means  of  happineMi,  and 
of  important  happiness,  where  reason  scarcely  could 
think  that  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and  has 
already  by  many  kmd  offices  produced  the  happiiwA 
of  hours  before  reason  could  hare  suspected  that 
means  so  slight  could  have  given  even  a  moment's 
pleasure.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  contributes  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  to  the  peipetuitv  of  affection. 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiration,  would 
in  many  cases  have  soon  lost  its  power  over  the  fi^le 
heart,  and  in  many  other  cases  would  have  had  ita 
power  greatly  lessened,  if  the  desire  of  giving  happi- 
ness, and  the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and  cares  to 
which  this  desire  gives  birth,  had  not  thus  in  a  great 
measure  diffused  over  a  single  passion  the  variety  of 
many  emotions.  The  love  itself  seems  new  at  evciy 
moment,  because  there  is  every  moment  some  new 
wish  of  love  that  admits  of  being  gratified ;  or  rather 
it  is  at  once,  by  the  most  delightful  of  all  oombin*- 
tlons,  new,  in  the  tender  wishes  and  cam  with  which 
it  occupies  us,  and  familiar  to  us,  and  endeared  the 
more  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  and  yean  of  w^- 
known  happiness. 

The  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others,  though  a  ' 
desire  always  attendant  on  love,  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  suppose  the  previous  existence  of  some 
one  of  those  emotions  which  may  strictly  be  termed 
love.    This  feeling  is  so  far  from  arising  neoeaaaiily 
from  regard  for  the  sufferer,  that  it  is  impoasible 
for  us  not  to  feel  it  when  the  suffering  is  extreme, 
and  before  our  very  eyes,  though  we  may  at  the  same 
time   have  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  him  who  ia 
agonizing  in  our  sight,  and  whose  very  look,  even 
in  its  agony,  still  seems  to  speak  only  that  atr»> 
cious  spirit  which  could  ajnin  gladly  perpetrate  the 
very  horrors  for  which  pubhc  indignation  an  much  as 
public  justice  had  doomed  it  to  its  dreadful  fate.     It 
is  sufficient  that  extreme  anguish  is  before  us ;  we 
wish  it  relief  before  we  hare  paused  to  lore,  or  with- 
out reflecting  on  our  causes  of  hatred ;  the  wi^h  is 
the  direct  and  instant  emotion  of  our  soul  in  theee 
circumstances — an  emotion  which,  in  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  hatred  to  suppress, 
and  which  love  may  strengthen  indeed,  but  is  not 
necessary  for  producing.    It  is  the  same  with  our 
general  desire  of  happiness  to  others.    We  desire,  in 
a  particular  degree,  the  happiness  of  those  whom  we 
love,  because  wo  cannot  think  of  them  without  ten- 
der admiration.    But  though  we  had  known  them 
for  the  first  time  simply  as  human  beings,  we  should 
still  have  desired  their  happiness ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
no  opposite  interests  had  arisen,  we  should  have 
wished  them  to  be  happv  rather  than  to  have  any  dis- 
tress ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  case  which  cor« 
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responds  with  the  tender  eflteem  that  is  felt  in  love. 
There  is  the  mere  wish  of  happiness  to  them — a  wish 
which  itself,  indeed,  is  usually  denominated  lore,  and 
which  may  without  any  inconvenience  be  so  deno- 
minated in  that  general  humanity  which  we  call  a 
lore  of  mankind,  but  which  we  must  always  remem- 
ber does  not  afford,  on  analysis,  the  same  results  as 
other  affections  of  more  coxdial  regard  to  which  we 
eire  the  same  name.  To  love  a  friend  is  to  wish  his 
happiness  indeed,  but  it  is  to  have  other  emotions  at 
the  same  instant,  emotions  without  which  this  mere 
wish  would  be  poor  to  constant  friendship.  To  love 
the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose  individual 
virtues  or  vices,  talents  or  imbecility,  wisdom  or  igno- 
rance, we  know  nothing,  is  to  wish  their  happiness ; 
but  this  wish  is  all  which  constitutes  the  faint  and 
feeble  love.  It  is  a  wish,  however,  which,  imless 
when  the  heart  is  absolutely  corrupted,  renders  it  im- 
possible for  man  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  man ;  and 
this  great  object  is  that  which  nature  had  in  view. 
She  has  by  a  provident  arrangement,  which  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  more  the  more  attentively  we  examine 
it,  accommodated  our  emotions  to  our  means,  making 
our  love  most  ardent  where  our  wish  of  giving  happi- 
ness might  be  most  effectual,  and  less  ^adually  and 
less  in  proportion  to  our  diminished  means.  From 
the  affection  of  the  mother  for  her  new-bom  infant, 
which  has  been  rendered  the  strongest  of  all  affections, 
because  it  was  to  arise  in  circumstances  where  affec- 
tion would  be  most  needed,  to  that  general  philan- 
thropy which  extends  itself  to  the  remotest  stranger 
on  spots  of  the  earth  which  we  never  are  to  visit,  and 
which  we  as  little  think  of  ever  visiting  as  of  exploring 
any  of  the  distant  planets  of  our  system,  there  is  a 
scale  of  benevolent  aesire  which  corresponds  with  the 
necessities  to  be  relieved,  and  our  power  of  relieving 
them,  or  with  the  happiness  to  be  afforded,  and  our 
power  of  affording  happiness.  How  many  opportu- 
nities have  we  of  giving  delight  to  those  who  live  in 
our  domestic  circle,  which  would  be  lost  before  we 
could  diffuse  it  to  those  who  are  distant  from  us ! 
Our  love,  therefore,  our  desire  of  giving  happiness, 
our  pleasure  in  having  given  it,  are  stronger  within 
the  limits  of  this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly  inter- 
course than  beyond  it.  Of  those  who  are  beyond  this 
sphere,  the  individuals  most  familiar  to  us  are  those 
whose  happiness  we  must  always  know  better  how  to 
promote  than  the  happiness  of  strangers,  with  whose 
particular  habits  and  inclinations  we  are  little  if  at 
all  acquainted.  Our  love,  and  the  desire  of  general 
hi^piness  which  attends  it,  are  therefore,  by  the  con- 
currence of  muiy  constitutional  tendencies  of  our 
nature  in  fostering  the  generous  wish,  stronger  as  felt 
for  an  intimate  friend  than  for  one  who  is  scarcely 
known  to  us.  If  there  be  an  exception  to  this  sradual 
scale  of  importance  according  to  intimacy,  it  must 
be  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  absolutely  a  stranger — a 
foreigner  who  comes  among  a  people  with  whose 
general  manners  he  is  perhaps  unacquainted,  and 
who  has  no  friend  to  whose  attention  he  can  lay  claim 
from  any  prior  intimacy.  In  this  case,  indeed,  it  is 
evident  that  our  benevolence  might  be  more  usefully 
directed  to  one  who  is  absolutely  unknown,  than  to 
many  who  are  better  known  by  us,  that  live  in  our 
very  neighbourhood,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
loves  and  friendships  of  their  own.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  by  a  provision  which  might  bo  termed  sin- 
gular, if  we  did  not  think  of  the  universal  bounty  and 
wisdom  of  Qod — a  modification  of  our  general  r^ud 
has  been  prepared  in  the  sympathetic  tendencies  of 
our  nature  for  this  case  also.  There  is  a  species  of 
affection  to  which  the  stranger  gives  birth  merely  as 
beinff  a  stranger.  He  is  received  and  sheltered  by 
our  Eeepitality  almost  with  the  zeal  with  which  our 
friendship  delights  to  receive  one  with  whom  we  have 
lived  in  cordial  union,  whose  virtues  we  know  and 


revere,  and  whose  kindness  has  been  to  us  no  small 
part  of  the  happiness  of  our  life. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  general  proportion  of 
our  desire  of  giving  happiness,  in  its  various  d^rees, 
to  the  means  which  we  possess,  in  various  circum- 
stances of  affording  it,  without  admiration  of  an 
arrangement  so  simple  in  the  principles  from  which 
it  flows,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual — an  ar- 
rangement which  exhibits  proofs  of  goodness  in  our 
very  wants,  of  wisdom  in  our  very  weaknesses,  by  the 
adaptation  of  these  to  each  other,  and  by  the  ready 
resources  which  want  and  weakness  find  in  these 
affections  which  everywhere  surround  them,  like  the 
presence  and  protection  of  God  himself! 

'0  humanity!'  exclaims  Philocles  in  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis,  'ffenerous  and  sublime  inclination, 
announced  in  inuncy  by  the  transports  of  a  simple 
tenderness,  in  youth  by  the  rashness  of  a  blind  but 
happy  confidence,  in  the  whole  progress  of  life  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  heart  is  ever  ready  to  contract 
attachment!  O  cries  of  nature!  which  resound  from 
one  extremity  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  which 
fill  us  with  remorse  when  we  oppress  a  single  human 
being ;  with  a  pure  delight  when  we  have  been  able 
to  give  one  comfort!  love,  friendship,  beneficence, 
sources  of  a  pleasure  that  is  inexhaustible!  Men 
are  unhappy  only  because  they  refuse  to  listen  to 
your  voice ;  and,  ye  divine  authors  of  so  many  bless- 
ings !  what  gratitude  do  those  blessings  demand  !  If 
all  which  was  given  to  man  had  been  a  mere  instinct, 
that  led  beings,  overwhelmed  with  wants  and  evils, 
to  lend  to  each  other  a  reciprocal  support,  this  might 
have  been  sufilicient  to  bring  the  miserable  near  to 
the  miserable ;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness,  infinite  as 
yours,  which  could  have  formed  the  design  of  as- 
sembling us  together  by  the  attraction  of  love,  and  of 
diffusing,  through  the  great  associations  which  cover 
the  earth,  that  vital  warmth  which  renders  society 
eternal  by  rendering  it  delightful.' 

The  Discourse  on  Ethical  Philosophy  (already 
alluded  to),  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  his  re- 
view of  Madame  de  StaeFs  Germany  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  unfold  some  interesting  speculations 
on  moral  science.  He  agrees  with  Butler,  Stewart, 
and  the  most  eminent  preceding  moralists,  in  admit- 
ting the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments ;  bat  he 
proceeds  a  step  farther  in  the  analysis  of  ^em.  He 
attempts  to  explain  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
moral  faculty,  or  principle,  derived  from  Hartley's 
Theory  of  Association,  and  insists  repeatedly  on  the 
valae  of  utility,  or  beneficial  tendency,  as  the  great 
test  or  criterion  of  moral  action.  Some  of  the  posi- 
tions in  Mackintosh's  Discourse  were  combated  with 
unnecessary  and  unphiiosophical  asperity  by  James 
Mill,  author  of  an  able  Anafysu  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind^  1829,  in  an  BoaaymcfOM  Fruyment 
on  Mackimto$h»  Mill  was  a  bold  and  original  thinker, 
but  somewhat  coarse  and  dogmaticaL  Among  the 
recent  works  on  mental  philosophy  may  be  men- 
tioned Abercrombi^B  Inquiry  into  the  InidUdual  Powen, 
and  his  PhUotophy  of  the  Mortd  Feelingg.  A  TreatiMe 
on  the  Formation  and  PuUication  of  OpinionM,  by  Mr 
Batley,  follows  out  some  of  the  views  of  Dr  Brown 
in  elegant  and  striking  language.  The  Etaay  on  the 
Nature  andPrinciplee^  Taete,  by  the  Ret.  Archibald 
Alisok,  is  an  elegant  metaphysical  treatise,  though 
the  doctrine  which  it  aims  at  establishing  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  paradox,  and  has  accordingly 
failed  to  enter  into  the  stock  of  our  established  ideas. 
The  theory  of  Alison  is,  that  material  objects  appear 
beautiful  or  sublime  in  consequence  of  their  associa- 
tion with  our  moral  feelings— that  it  is  as  they  are 
significant  of  mental  qualities  that  they  become  en- 
titled to  these  appellations.  This  theory  was  ably 
illustrated  by  Mr  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
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in  ft  paper  which  was  afterwards  expanded  into  an 
Essay  on  Beauty  for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
The  book  and  the  essay  can  now  only  be  considered 
as  remarkable  examples  of  that  misapplication  of 
talent  and  labour  which  is  incidental  to  the  infancy 
of  science — the  time  of  its  dreams. 

The    Scottish    metaphysical    school,    of   which 
Stewart,  Brown,  and  Alison  may  be  said  to  hare 
been  the  last  masters,  will  ever  hold  a  high  place 
in  public  estimation  for  the  qualities  which  hare 
been  attributed  to  it ;  but  it  must  be  owned  to  hare 
failed  in  producing  any  permanent  impression  on 
mankind:   nor  have  we  been  brought  by  all  its 
labours  nearer  to  a  just  knowledge  of  mind  as  the 
subject  of  a  science.    The  cause  of  this  assuredly  is, 
that  none  of  these  writers  have  inrestigated  mind  as 
a  portion  of  nature,  or  in  connexion  with  organiza- 
tion.    Since  the  Scottish  school  began  to  pass  out 
of  immediate  notice,  this  more  philosophical  mode 
of  inquiry  has  been  pursued  by  Dr  Gall  and  his  fol- 
lowers, with  results  which,  though  they  have  ex- 
cited much  prejudice,  are  nevertheless  received  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  public.     The  leading 
doctrines  of  Gall  are,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  that  various  portions  of  the  encephalon 
are  the  organs  of  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
that  volume  or  size  of  the  whole  brain  and  its  various 
parts  is,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  mea- 
sure of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  its  various  facul- 
ties in  individuals.    This  system  is  founded  upon 
observation — ^that  is  to  say,  it  was  found  that  large 
brains,  unless  when  of  inferior  quality,  or  in  an  ab- 
norm^  condition,  were  accompanied  by  superior 
intellect  and  force  of  character ;  also  that,  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances  which  were  accurately  noticed, 
a  large  development  of  a  special  part  of  the  brain 
was  accompanied  by  an  unusual  demonstration  of  a 
certain  mental  character,  and  never  by  the  opposite. 
Prom  these  demonstrations  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  the  various  faculties  was  at  length  elimi- 
nated.   Thus  it  happens  that  phrenology,  as  this 
system  has  been  called,  while  looked  on  by  many  as 
a  dream,  is  the  only  hypothesis  of  mind  in  which 
scientific  processes  of  investigation  have  been  fol- 
lowed, or  for  which  a  basis  can  be  shown  in  nature. 
Among  the  British  followers  of  Gall,  the  chief  place 
is  due  to  Mr  George  Combe  of  Edinburgh,  author  of 
a  System  of  Phrenology^  The  Constitution  of  Man  Con- 
sidered in  Belation  to  External  Objects,  &c. 

{Distinction  hetiveeti  Power  and  Activity.] 

[From  the  *  Bystcan  of  Phrenology.'] 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  power  and  acti- 
vity of  mind  ;  and  it  is  important  to  keep  this  diffe- 
rence in  view.  Power,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  capabi- 
lity of  thinking,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  however  small 
in  amount  that  capability  may  be ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  synonymous  with  faculty  :  action  is  the  exercise  of 
power ;  while  activity  denotes  the  quickness,  great  or 
small,  with  which  the  action  is  performed,  and  also 
the  degree  of  proneness  to  act.  The  distinction  be- 
tween power,  action,  add  activity  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, is  widely  recognized  by  describers  of  human  na- 
ture. Thus  Cowper  says  of  the  more  violent  affective 
faculties  of  man : — 

*  His  passions,  like  the  watery  storee  thai  deep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep, 
Walt  hat  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  storm, 
To  frown,  and  roar,  and  diake  his  foehle  form.'— //cjpe. 

Again: — 

'  In  erery  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war ; 
Oooaiian  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  hlaae.' 


Dr  Thomas  Brown,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  iMcDt 
propensities ;  that  is  to  say,  powers  not  in  acii<m. 
'  Vice  already  fbrmed,'  says  he,  *  is  almost  beyond  our 
power :  it  is  only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity 
that  we  can  with  much  reason  expect  to  overcame  it 
by  the  moral  motives  which  we  are  capable  of  preMnt- 
ing :'  and  he  alludes  to  the  great  extent  of  knowledge 
of  human  nature  requisite  to  enable  us  '  to  distingnisli 
this  propensity  before  it  has  expanded  itself,  and  even 
before  it  is  known  to  the  very  mind  in  which  it  exists, 
and  to  tame  those  passions  which  are  never  to  rage.' 
In  Crabbe's  Tales  of  the  Hall  a  character  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

*  He  seemed  without  a  passion  to  proceed. 
Or  one  whose  passions  no  correction  need ; 
Yet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept, 
And  were  in  boimds  by  early  habit  kept.' 

'  Nature,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  will  be  buried  a  great 
time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion  or  temptation  ; 
like  as  it  was  with  ^bp's  damsel,  turned  from  a  cat 
to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the  board's  end 
till  a  mouse  ran  before  her.*  In  short,  it  is  plain  that  wv 
may  have  the  capability  of  feeling  an  emotion — bb  anger 
fear,  or  pity — and  that  yet  this  power  may  be  inactive, 
insomuch  that,  at  any  particular  time,  these  emotions 
may  be  totally  absent  from  the  mind ;  and  it  is  no 
less  plain,  that  we  may  have  the  capability  of  seeing, 
tasting,  calculating,  reasoning,  and  composing  music, 
without  actually  performing  these  operations. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  distinguish  activity  from  ac- 
tion and  power.  When  power  is  exercised,  the  action 
may  be  performed  with  very  different  degrees  of  rapi- 
dity. Two  individuals  may  each  be  solving  a  pro- 
blem in  arithmetic,  but  one  may  do  so  with  far  greater 
quickness  than  the  other ;  in  other  words,  his  nu;altj 
of  Number  may  be  more  easily  brought  into  action. 
He  who  solves  abstruse  problems  slowly,  manifesti 
much  power  with  little  activity ;  while  he  who  can 
quickly  solve  easy  problems,  and  them  alone,  h&s 
much  activity  with  little  power.  The  man  who  cal- 
culates difficult  problems  with  great  speed,  manifests 
in  a  high  degree  both  power  and  activity  of  the  faculty 
of  Number. 

As  commonly  employed,  the  word  power  is  synony- 
mous with  strength,  or  much  power,  instead  of  denot- 
ing mere  capacity,  whether  much  or  little,  to  act ;  ! 
while  by  activity  is  usually  understood  much  quick-  ' 
ness  of  action,  and  great  proneness  to  act.     As  ii  is  I 
desirable,  however,  to  avoid  every  chance  of  ambi*  ' 
guity,  I  shall  employ  the  words  power  and  activity  in 
the  sense  first  before  explained ;  and  to  high  degree! 
of  power  I  shall  apply  the  terms  energy,  inteuMity, 
strength,  or  vigour;  while  to  great  activity  I  shAll 
apply  the  terms  vivacity,  agility,  rapidity,  or  quick- 
ness. 

In  physics,  strength  is  quite  distinguishable  from 
quickness.  The  buance-wheel  of  a  watch  moves  with 
much  rapidity,  but  so  slight  is  its  impetus,  that  a  hair 
would  suffice  to  stop  it ;  the  beam  ot  a  steam-engine 
progresses  slowly  and  massively  through  space,  but  its 
energy  is  prodigiously  great. 

In  muscular  action  these  qualities  are  recognized 
with  equal  facility  as  different.  The  greyhound  boacKis 
over  hill  and  dale  with  animated  agility ;  but  a  slight 
obstacle  would  counterbalance  his  momentum,  and 
arrest  his  progress.  The  elephant,  on  the  other  hand, 
rolls  slowly  and  heavily  along;  but  the  impetus  of 
his  motion  would  sweep  away  an  impediment  suffi- 
cient to  resist  fifty  greyhounds  at  the  summit  of  th«ix 
speed. 

In  mental  manifestations  (considered  apart  (torn 
organization),  the  distinction  between  euergv  and  vi« 
vacity  is  equallv  palpable.  On  the  stage  Mm  Sid- 
dons  and  Mr  John  Kemble  were  remarkable  fur  the 
solemn  deliberation  of  their  manner,  both  in  declanaa- 
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tion  and  in  action,  and  yet  they  were  splendidly  gifted 
with  energy.  They  carried  captive  at  once  the  sym* 
pathies  and  the  understanding  of  the  audience,  and 
made  erery  man  feel  his  facuUiefi  expanding,  and  his 
whole  mind  becoming  greater  under  the  influence  of 
their  power.  Other  performers,  again,  are  remarkable 
for  agility  of  action  and  elocution,  who,  neyertheless, 
are  felt  to  be  feeble  and  ineffective  in  rousing  an  audi* 
ence  to  emotion.  Vivacity  is  their  distinguishing 
attribute,  with  an  absence  of  rigour.  At  the  bar,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  senate,  the  same  distinction 
prevails.  Many  members  of  the  learned  professions 
display  great  fluency  of  elocution  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, surprising  us  with  the  quickness  of  their  parts, 
who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to  be  neither  impressive 
nor  profound.  The?  exhibit  acuteness  without  depth, 
and  ingenuity  without  comprehensiveness  of  under^ 
standing.  This  also  proceeds  from  vivacity  with  little 
energy.  There  are  other  public  speakers,  again,  who 
open  neavily  in  debate — their  faculties  acting  slowly 
but  deeply,  like  the  first  heave  of  a  mountain-wave. 
Their  words  fall  like  minute-guns  upon  the  ear,  and 
to  the  superficial  they  appear  about  to  terminate  ere 
they  have  begun  their  efforts.  But  even  their  first  ac- 
cent is  one  of  power ;  it  rouses  and  arrests  attention  ; 
their  very  pauses  are  expressive,  and  indicate  gather- 
ing energy  to  be  embodied  in  the  sentence  that  is  to 
come.  When  fairly  animated,  tKey  are  impetuous  as 
the  torrent,  brilliant  as  the  lightning's  beam,  and 
overwhelm  and  take  possession  of  feebler  minds, 
impressing  them  irresistibly  with  a  feeling  of  gigan- 
tic power. 

The  distinction  between  vivacity  and  energy  is  well 
illustrated  by  Cowper  in  one  of  his  letters.  *  The 
mind  and  body,'  says  he,  'have  in  this  r^ect  a 
striking  resemblance  of  each  other.  In  childhood 
thev  are  both  nimble,  but  not  strong ;  they  can  skip 
and  frisk  about  with  wonderful  agility,  but  hard  la- 
hour  spoils  them  both.  In  maturer  years  they  become 
less  active  but  more  vigorous,  more  capable  of  fixed 
application,  and  can  make  themselves  sport  with  that 
which  a  little  earlier  would  have  affected  them  with 
intolerable  fatigue.'  Dr  Charlton  also,  in  his  Brief 
Discourse  Concerning  the  Different  Wits  of  Men,  has 
admirably  described  two  characters,  in  one  of  which 
strength  is  displayed  without  vivacity,  and  in  the 
other  vivacity  without  strength ;  the  latter  he  calls 
the  man  of*  nimble  wit,'  the  former  the  man  of  'slow 
but  sure  wit.'  In  this  respect  the  French  character 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  Scotch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  largest  organs  in  each  head 
have  naturally  the  greatest,  and  the  smallest  the 
least,  tendency  to  act,  and  to  perform  their  functions 
with  rapidity. 

The  temperaments  also  indicate  the  amount  of  this 
tendency.  The  nervous  is  the  most  vivacious,  next 
the  sanguine,  then  the  bilious,  while  the  lymphatic 
is  characterised  by  proneness  to  inaction. 

In  a  lymphatic  brain,  great  size  may  be  present 
and  few  manifestations  occur  through  sluggishness  ; 
but  if  a  strong  external  stimulus  be  presented,  energy 
often  appears.  If  the  brain  be  very  small,  no  degree 
of  stimulus,  either  external  or  internal,  will  cause 
great  power  to  be  manifested. 

A  certain  combination  of  organs — ^namely,  Com- 
bativeness,  Destructiveness,  Hone,  Firmness,  Acquisi- 
tiveness, and  Love  of  Approbation,  all  large  —  is 
favourable  to  general  vivacity  of  mind  ;  and  another 
combination—  namely,  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
nets,  Hope,  Firmness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  small  or 
moderate,  with  Veneration  and  Benevolence  large — 
is  frequently  attended  with  sluggishness  of  the  men- 
tal character ;  but  the  activity  of  the  whole  brain  is 
constitutionally  ere^ter  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others,  as  alr^ufy  explained.  It  may  even  happen 
that,  in  the  same  individual,  one  organ  b  naturally 
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more  active  than  another,  without  reference  to  size, 
just  as  the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  more  irritable 
than  the  auditory ;  but  this  Is  by  no  means  a  common 
occurrence.  Exercise  greatly  increases  activity  as 
well  as  power,  and  hence  arise  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. Dr  Spunheim  thinks  that '  long  fibres  produce 
more  activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity.' 

The  doctrine,  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not 
to  be  held  as  implying  that  much  power  is  the  only 
or  even  the  most  valuable  quality  which  a  mind  in 
all  circumstances  can  possess.  To  drag  artillery  orer 
a  mountain,  or  a  ponderous  wagon  through  the  streets 
of  London,  we  would  prefer  an  elephant  or  a  horse  of 
great  size  and  muscular  power ;  while,  for  graceful 
motion,  agility,  and  nimbleness,  we  would  select  an 
Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in 
gigantic  and  difficult  enterprises — to  command  by 
native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law  is 
trampled  under  foot — ^to  call  forth  the  eneivies  of  a 
people,  and  direct  them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or 
an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad — to  stamp  the  impress 
of  a  single  mind  upon  a  nation — to  infuse  strength 
into  thoughts,  and  depth  into  feelings,  which  shall 
command  the  homage  of  enlightened  men  in  every 
age — in  short,  to  be  a  Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Luther, 
Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Cromwell 
— a  large  brain  is  indispensably  requisite.  But  to 
display  skill,  enterprise,  and  fidelity  in  the  various 
professions  of  civil  life — to  cultivate  with  success  the 
less  arduous  branches  of  philosophy  —  to  excel  in 
acuteness,  taste,  and  felicity  of  expression — to  acoulre 
extensive  erudition  and  refined  manners — a  brain  of 
a  moderate  size  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  one 
that  is  very  large ;  for  wherever  the  energy  is  intense, 
it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refinement,  and  taste  are  pre- 
sent in  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  possessing  mo- 
derate-sized brains  easily  find  their  proper  sphere,  and 
enjoy  in  it  scope  for  aU  their  enei^.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  they  distinguish  themselves,  but  they 
sink  when  difficulties  accumulate  around  them.  Per- 
sons with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
readily  attain  their  appropriate  place ;  common  oc- 
currences do  not  rouse  or  call  them  forth,  and,  while 
unknown,  they  are  not  trusted  with  great  undertak- 
ings. Often,  therefore,  such  men  pine  and  die  in  ob- 
scurity. When,  however,  they  attain  their  proper 
element,  they  are  conscious  of  greatness,  and  glory  in 
the  expansion  of  their  powers.  Their  mental  energies 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
and  blaze  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  self-sustain- 
ing energetic  genius,  on  occasions  when  feebler  minds 
would  sink  in  despair. 

WRITERS  IN   DIVINITY. 

Critical  and  biblical  literature  have  made  great 
progress  within  the  last  half  century,  but  the  num- 
ber of  illustrious  divines  is  not  great.  The  early 
fathers  of  the  Protestant  church  Imd  indeed  done  so 
much  in  general  theology  and  practical  divinity, 
that  oomparatively  little  was  left  to  their  sucoessors. 

DR  PALET. 

The  greatest  divine  of  the  period  is  Dr  William 
Falet,  a  man  of  remarkable  vigour  and  clearness  of 
intellect,  and  originality  of  character.  His  acquire- 
ments as  a  scholar  and  churchman  were  grafted  on 
a  homely,  shrewd,  and  benevolent  nature,  which  no 
circumstances  could  materially  alter.  There  was 
no  doubt  or  obscurity  either  about  the  man  or  his 
works :  he  stands  out  in  bold  relief  among  his  bro- 
ther divines,  like  a  sturdy  oak  on  a  lawn  or  parterre 
— a  little  hard  and  cross-grained,  but  sound,  fresh, 
and  massive — dwarfing  his  neighbours  with  his 
weight  and  bulk,  and  intrinsic  excellence. 
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He  shall  be  like  a  tree  that  grows 

Near  planted  by  a  river, 
Which  in  his  season  yields  his  fruit, 

And  his  leaf  fadeth  never. 

So  says  our  old  version  of  the  Psalms  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  a  righteous  man,  and  Paley  was  a 
righteous  man  whose  mind  yielded  precious  fruit, 
and  whose  leaves  will  never  fkde.    This  excellent 
author  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in  1743.    His 
father  was  afterwards  curate  of  Giggleswick,  York- 
shire, and  teacher  of  the  granunar-school  there.    At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  entered  as  sizar  at  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  after  completing  his  aca- 
demical course,  he  became  tutor  in  an  wcademy  at 
Greenwich.    As  soon  as  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  he 
was  ordained  to  be  assistant  curate  of  Greenwich. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  went  thither  to  reside,  engaging  first  as  tutor. 
He  next  lectured  in  the  university  on  moral  philo- 
sophy and  the  Greek  Testament  His  college  friend, 
Dr  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  presented  him  with  the 
rectory  of  Musgrave,  in  Westmoreland,  and  he  re- 
moved to  Ills  oountiy  charge,  worth  only  £80  per 
annum.    He  was  soon  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of 
Dalston,  in  Cumberland,  to  a  prebend's  stall  in  Car- 
lisle cathedral,  and  also  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Car- 
lisle.   In  1 785  appeared  his  long-meditated  Elements 
of  Moral  and  Political  Philoaophf;  in  1790  his  Horte 
Paulina;  and  in  1794  his  View  of  the  Evidence*  of 
Christianity,    Friends  and  preferment  now  crowded 
in  on  him.    The  bishop  of  London  (Porteous)  made 
him  a  prebend  of  St  Paul's ;  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
presented  liim  with  the  sub-deanery  of  Lincoln  *,  and 
the  bishop  of  Durham  gave  him  the  rectory  of 
Bishop-Wearmouth,  worth  about  a  thousand  pounds 
per  annum — and  all  these  within  six  months,  the 
luckiest  half-year  of  his  life.    The  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  some  of  Paley's  disquisitions  on  government, 
and  perhaps  a  deficiency,  real  or  supposed,  in  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  some  laxness,  as  well  as  an  inve- 
terate provincial  homeliness,  in  conversation,  pre- 
vented his  rising  to  the  bench  of  bishops.    When  his 
name  was  once  mentioned  to  George  lU.,  the  mo- 
narch is  reported  to  have  said  *  Paley  I  what,  pigeon 
Paley  f — an  allusion  to  a  famous  sentence  in  the 
*  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy '  on  property.    As 
a  specimen  of  his  style  of  reasoning,  and  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  illustrations,  we  subjoin  this  passage, 
which  is  part  of  an  estimate  of  the  relative  duties  of 
men  in  society : — 


Of  Property, 

If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of 
com,  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what 
it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted,  and  no 
more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering 
all  they  got  into  a  heap,  reserving  nothing  for  them- 
selves but  the  chaflf  and  the  refuse,  keeping  this  heap 
for  one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of 
the  flock ;  sitting  round,  and  looking  on  all  the  winter, 
whilst  this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about  and 
wasting  it ;  and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardy  or  hungiy 
than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the 
Dthers  instantly  flying  upon  it  and  tearing  it  to  pieces ; 
if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more 
than  what  is  every  day  practised  and  established 
imong  men.    Among  men  you  see  the  ninety-and- 
line  toiling  and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  super- 
iuities  for  one  (and  this  one  too,  oftentimes,  the 
'eeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set — a  child,  a  woman, 
I  madman,  or  a  fool),  getting  nothing  for  themselves 
ill  the  while  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  pro- 
vision which  their  own  xndustnr  produces;  looking 
luietly  on  while  they  see  the  fruits  of  all  their  labour 


spent  or  spoiled ;  and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or 
touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  othen  joinii^ 
against  him,  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft. 

There  must  be  some  very  important  advantages  to 
account  for  an  institution  which,  in  the  view  of  it 
above  given,  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural. 

The  principal  of  these  advantages  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

I.  It  increases  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  earth,  in  climates  like  ours,  produces  little 
without  cultivation  ;  and  none  would  be  found  wil- 
ling to  cultivate  the  ground,  if  others  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  sharo  of  the  produce.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals. 

Crabs  and  acorns,  red  deer,  rabbits,  game,  and  fish, 
are  all  which  we  should  have  to  subsist  upon  in  this 
country,  if  we  trusted  to  the  spontaneous  productioos 
of  the  soil ;  and  it  fiures  not  much  better  with  other 
countries.  A  nation  of  North  American  savages,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  hundred,  will  take  up  and  be 
half-starved  upon  a  tract  of  land  wbidb  in  Europe, 
and  with  European  management,  would  be  sufiicient 
for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  thousands. 

In  some  fertile  soils,  together  with  great  abundance 
of  fish  upon  their  coasts,  and  in  regions  where  clothes 
aro  unnecessary,  a  considerable  degree  of  population 
may  subsist  without  property  in  land,  which  is  the 
case  in  the  islands  of  Otaheite :  hut  in  less  &voQrod 
situations,  as  in  the  country  of  New  Zodand,  though 
this  sort  of  property  obtain  in  a  small  degree,  the  in- 
habitants, for  want  of  a  moro  secure  and  r^^ular  esta- 
blishment of  it,  are  driven  oftentimes  by  the  scarcity 
of  provision  to  devour  one  another. 

II.  It  preserves  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  matu- 
rity. 

We  mvLj  judge  what  would  be  the  efi*ects  of  a  com- 
munity of  right  to  the  productions  of  ^e  earth,  from 
the  trifling  specimens  which  we  see  of  it  at  present. 
A  cherry-tree  in  a  hedgerow,  nuts  in  a  wood,  the 
grass  of  an  unstinted  pasture,  are  seldom  of  much 
advantage  to  anybody,  because  people  do  not  wmit  for  I 
the  proper  season  of  reaping  them.  Com,  if  an  v  were 
sown,  would  never  ripen ;  lambs  and  cUves  would 
never  grow  up  to  sheep  and  cows,  because  the  first 
person  that  met  them  would  reflect  that  he  had  better 
take  them  as  they  are  than  leave  them  for  another. 

III.  It  prevents  contests. 
War  and  waste,  tumult  and  confusion,  must  be 

unavoidable  and  eternal  where  there  is  not  enough 
for  all,  and  where  there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  the 
division. 

IV.  It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  wajrs.    It  enables  mankind  to 
divide  themselves  into  distinct  professions,  which  is 
impossible,  unless  a  man  can  exchjuige  the  produce 
tions  of  his  own  art  for  what  he  wants  fh>m  otKcta,    ' 
and  exchange  implies  property.    Much  of  the  advaii-    I 
tage  of  civilised  over  savage  life  depends  upon  this.    ! 
When  a  man  is,  from  necessity,  his  own  tailor,  tent-    I 
maker,  carpenter,  cook,  huntsman,  and  fisherman,  it    | 
is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  expert  at  any  of  his 
callings.      Hence   the    rude  habitations,    fumiture>, 
clothing,  and  implements  of  savages,  and  the  tedious 
length  of  time  which  all  their  operations  require. 

It  likewise  encourages  those  arts  by  vHiich  the  ac- 
commodations of  human  life  are  supplied,  by  appro- 
priating to  the  artist  the  benefit  of  his  discoveries  and 
improvements,  without  which  appropriation  ingenoity 
will  never  be  exerted  with  eflTect 

Upon  these  several  accounts  we  may  venture,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce  that  even  the  poorest 
and  the  worst  provided,  in  countries  where  |«uperty 
and  the  consequences  of  property  prevail,  are  in  a 
better  situation  with  respect  to  food,  raiment,  house*, 
and  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  any 
are  in  places  where  most  things  remain  in  common. 
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The  balance,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  muut  pre- 
ponderate in  favour  of  property  with  a  manifest  and 
great  excess. 

Inequality  of  property,  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
exists  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, is  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an  evil  which  flows  from 
those  rules  concerning  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of 
property,  by  which  men  are  incited  to  industry,  and 
Dy  which  the  object  of  their  industry  is  rendered 
secure  and  valuable.  If  there  be  any  great  inequality 
unconnected  with  this  origin,  it  ought  to  be  corrected. 

In  1802  Paley  published  his  Natural  Theology,  his 
last  work.  He  enjoyed  himself  in  the  country  with 
his  duties  and  recreations :  he  was  particularly  fond 
dl  angling ;  and  be  mixed  familiarly  with  his  neigh- 
bours in  all  their  plans  of  utility,  sociality,  and  eren 
conviyiality.  He  disposed  of  his  time  with  great 
regularity :  in  his  garden  he  limited  himself  to  one 
hour  at  a  time,  twice  a-day ;  in  leading  books  of 
amusement,  one  hour  at  breakfast  and  another  in  the 
evening,  and  one  for  dinner  and  his  newspaper.  By 
thus  dividing  and  husbanding  his  pleasures,  they 
remained  with  him  to  the  last  He  died  on  the  25th 
of  May  1805. 

No  works  of  a  theological  or  philosophical  nature 
have  been  so  extensively  popular  among  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  England  as  those  of  Paley.    His  per- 
spicacity of  intellect  and  simplicity  of  style  are 
almost  unrivalled.    Though  plain  and  homely,  and 
often  inelegant,  he  has  such  vigour  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  such  a  happy  vein  of  illustration,  that  he  is 
always  read  with  pleasure  and  instruction.     No 
reader  is  ever  at  a  loss  for  his  meaning,  or  finds  him 
too  difficult  for  comprehension.    He  had  the  rare 
art  of  popularising  the  most  recondite  knowledge, 
and  blending  the  business  of  life  with  philosophy. 
The  principles  inculcated  in  some  of  his  works  have 
been  disputed,  particularly  his  doctrine  of  expediency 
as  a  rule  of  morals,  which  has  been  considered  as 
trenching  on  the  authority  of  revealed  religion,  and 
also  lowering  the  standard  of  public  duty.    The 
system  of  Paley  certainly  would  not  tend  to  foster 
the  great  and  heroic  virtues.    In  his  early  life  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  with  respect  to  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  he  was  *too  poor  to  keep  a  conscience ;' 
and  something  of  the  same  laxness  of  moral  feeling 
pervades  his  ethical  system.    His  abhorrence  of  all 
hypocrisy  and  pretence  was  probably  at  the  root  of 
this  error.    Like  Dr  Johnson,  he  was  a  practical 
moralist,  and  looked  with  distrust  on  any  high- 
strained  virtue  or  enthusiastic  devotion.    He  did 
not  write  for  philosophers  or  metaphysicians,  but 
for  the  great  body  of  the  people  anxious  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  to  be  able  to  give  '  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  them.'    He  considered  the  art  of  life 
to  consist  in  properly  '  tetting  our  hahiU^  and  for  this 
no  subtle  distinctions  or  profound  theories  were 
necessary.    His  '  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy*  is 
framed  on  this  basis  of  utility,  directed  by  strong 
sense,  a  discerning  judgment,  and  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  true  end  of  all  knowledge — the  well-being  of 
mankind  here  and  hereafter.  Of  Paley*s  other  works, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pronounced  the  following 
opinion : — '  The  most  original  and  ingenious  of  his 
writings  is  the  Hors  Paulinas    The  Evidences  of 
Christianity  are  formed  out  of  an  admirable  trans* 
lation  of  Butler's  An^ogy,  and  a  most  skilful  abridg- 
ment of  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory.   He  may  be  said  to  have  thus  given  value 
to  two  works,  of  which  tlie  first  was  scarcely  intel- 
ligible to  most  of  those  who  were  most  desirous  of 
profiting  by  it ;  and  the  second  soon  wearies  out  the 
greater  part  of  readers,  though  the  few  who  are  more 
patient  have  almost  always  been  gradually  won  over 


to  feel  pleasure  in  a  display  of  knowledge,  probity, 
charity,  and  meekness  unmatched  by  an  avowed 
advocate  in  a  cause  deeply  interesting  his  warmest 
feelings.  His  Natural  Theology  is  the  wonderful 
work  of  a  man  who,  after  sixty,  luid  studied  anatomy 
in  order  to  write  it ;  and  it  could  only  have  been 
surpassed  by  a-man  (Sir  Charles  Bell)  who,  to  great 
originality  of  conception  and  deamess  of  exposition, 
added  the  advantage  of  a'  high  place  in  the  first  class 
of  physiologists.' 

[77ie  World  was  Made  with  a  BenevolaU  Deiign,"] 
[From '  Nataral  Thoology.*] 

It  is  a  happy  world  after  all.    The  air,  the  earth, 
the  water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.    In  a  spring 
noon  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn 
my  eyes,  mjrriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  my 
view.    '  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.'    Swarms 
of  new-born  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air. 
Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their 
gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of  place 
without  use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy  and  the  ex- 
ultation which  they  feel  in  their  lately-discovered 
faculties.     A  bee  amongst  the  flowers  la  spring  is 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be  lo^ed 
upon.     Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment ;  so  busy 
and  so  pleased  :  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect 
life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being  half- 
domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted  than 
we  are  with  that  of  others.    The  whole  winged  insect 
tribe,  it  is  probable,  are  equally  intent  upon  their 
proper  employments,  and,  under  every  variety  of  con- 
stitution, gratified,  and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by 
the  offices  which  the  Author  of  their  nature  has  as- 
signed to  them.    But  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only 
scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect  race.    Plants  are 
covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking  their  juices, 
and  constantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act  of  suck- 
ing.   It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  is  a  state  of 
gratification :  what  else  should  fix  them  so  close  to 
the  operation,  and  so  long  1   Other  species  are  running 
about  with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions  which  carries 
with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure.     Large  patches  of 
ground  are  sometimes  half  covered  with  these  brisk 
and  sprightly  natures.     If  we  look  to  what  the  waters 
produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  margins 
of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.    These  are  so 
happy  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves.   Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps 
out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it  (which  I  have 
noticed  a  thousand  times  with  equal  attention  and 
amusement),  all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of 
spirits,  and  are  simply  the  eflTects  of  that  excess. 
Walking  by  the  sea-side  in  a  calm  evening  upon  a 
sandy  shore  and  with  an  ebbing  tide,  I  nave  fre- 
quently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a  dark  cloud, 
or  rather  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of 
the  water,  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  half  a  yard,  and 
of  the  brnMlth  of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching  along 
the  coast  t^  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  always 
retiring  with  the  water.    When  this  cloud  caiue  to 
be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so 
much  space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the  act  of 
bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the 
water,  or  from  the  wet  sand.    If  an^  motion  of  a 
mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it  was  this  ;  if 
they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their  happiness, 
they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelligibly.    Sup- 
pose, then,  what  I  have  no  doubt  of,  each  individual 
of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive  enjoyment ; 
what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  ^cification  and  plea- 
sure have  we  here  before  our  view  I 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive 
pleasure  simply  from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and 
bodily  faculties,  without  reference  to  any  end  to  be 
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ham,  was  the  faTOurite  pupil  of  Parr  at  Norwich 
I  school.  He  is  author  of  a  work  on  the  Christian 
Evidences;  two  volumes  of  sermons,  1819  and  1822; 
a  third  volume  of  sermons  preached  before  the  so- 
ciety of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  succeeded  Dr  Heber ; 
I  and  also  of  a  vastly  improved  edition  of  Morell's 
Greek  Thesaurus,  which  engaged  his  attention  for 
about  eleven  years. 

The  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  well  known  as  a  witty 
miscellaneous  writer  and  critic,  is  a  canon  residen- 
tiary of  St  Paul's.  Mr  Smith  published  two  volumes 
of  sermons  in  the  year  1809.  They  are  more  re- 
markable for  plain  good  sense  than  for  originality  or 
j  eloquence.  A  few  sentences  from  a  sermon  on  the 
Love  of  our  Country  will  show  the  homely  earnest- 
ness of  this  author's  serious  style : — 

[^Dij^ktdty  of  Governing  a  Nation,'] 

It  would  seem  that  the  science  of  government  is  an 
unappropriated  region  in  the  univerae  of  knowledge. 
Those  sciences  witn  which  the  passions  can  never  in- 
terfere, are  considered  to  be  attainitble  only  by  study 
and  by  reflection;  while  there  are  not  many  young 
men  who  doubt  of  their  ability  to  make  a  constitution, 
or  to  govern  a  kingdom :  at  the  same  time  there  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  a  more  decided  proof  of  a  Huperficial 
undentanding  than  the  depreciation  of  those  difficul- 
'  ties  which  are  inseparable  from  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. To  know  well  the  local  and  the  natunJ  man ; 
to  track  the  silent  march  of  human  it,^airB  ;  to  seize, 
with  happy  intuition,  on  those  great  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  prosperity  of  empires ;  to  reconcile  prin- 
ciples to  circumstances,  and  be  no  wiser  than  the 
times  will  permit ;  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  eveiy 
speculation  upon  the  entangled  relations  and  awkward 
complexity  of  real  life ;  and  to  follow  out  the  theo- 
rems of  the  senate  to  the  daily  comforts  of  the  cot- 
tage, is  a  task  which  ihev  will  fear  most  who  know  it 
best — a  task  in  which  the  great  and  the  good  have 
often  failed,  and  which  it  is  not  only  wise,  but  pious 
and  just  in  common  men  to  avoid. 

[Means  of  Acquiring  DuUinctlon,] 

It  is  natural  to  evexy  man  to  wish  for  distinction ; 
and  the  praise  of  those  who  can  confer  honour  by  their 
praise,  in  spite  of  all  false  philosophy,  is  sweet  to 
every  human  heart ;  but  as  eminence  can  be  but  the 
lot  of  a  few,  patience  of  obscurity  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  not  more  to  our  own  happiness  than  to  the  quiet 
of  the  world  at  large.  Give  a  loose,  if  you  are  young 
and  ambitious,  to  that  spirit  which  throbs  within  you ; 
measure  yourself  with  your  equals ;  and  learn,  from 
frequent  competition,  the  place  which  nature  has  al- 
lotted to  you ;  make  of  it  no  mean  battle,  but  strive 
hard ;  »trengthen  your  soul  to  the  search  of  truth,  and 
follow  that  spectre  of  excellence  which  beckons  you  on 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  world  to  something  better 
than  man  has  yet  done.  It  may  be  you  shall  burst 
out  into  light  and  glory  at  the  last ;  but  if  frequent 
failure  convince  you  of  that  mediocrity  of  nature 
which  is  incompatible  with  great  actions,  submit 
wisely  and  cheerfully  to  your  lot ;  let  no  mean  spirit 
of  revenge  tempt  you  to  throw  oflf  your  loyalty  to  your 
country,  and  to  prefer  a  vicious  celebrity  to  obscurity 
crowned  with  piety  and  virtue.  If  you  can  throw  new 
light  upon  moral  truth,  or  by  any  exertions  multiply 
the  comforts  or  confirm  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
this  fame  guides  you  to  the  true  ends  of  your  nature : 
but,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  you  tremble  at  retributive 
justice,  and,  in  the  name  of  mankind,  if  mankind  be 
dear  to  you,  seek  not  that  easy  and  accursed  fame 
which  is  gathered  in  the  work  of  revolutions ;  and  deem 
it  better  to  be  for  ever  unknown,  than  to  found  a 
momentary  name  upon  the  basis  of  amurchy  and 
irreligion. 


[^The  Love  of  our  Cbiucfry.] 

Whence  does  this  love  of  our  country,  this  unii 
passion,  proceed !  Why  does  the  eye  ever  dwell  with 
fondness  upon  the  scenes  of  infant  life  t  Why  do  we 
breathe  with  greater  joy  the  breath  of  oar  youth  t 
Why  are  not  other  soils  as  grateful,  and  other  heavens 
as  gay !  Why  does  the  soul  of  man  ever  cling  to  thmi 
earth  where  it  first  knew  pleasure  and  pain,  and,  aa- 
der  the  rough  discipline  of  the  passions,  was  rmued  t« 
the  dignity  of  moral  life  t  Is  it  onlv  that  our  oountiy 
contains  our  kindred  and  our  friends!  And  is  it  do- 
thing  but  a  name  for  our  social  affections  f  It  caimot 
be  this ;  the  most  friendless  of  human  beings  has  a 
country  which  he  admires  and  extols,  and  which  he 
would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  prefer  to  all  others 
under  heaven.  Tempt  him  with  the  fairest  £aee  of 
nature,  place  him  by  living  waten  under  shadowy 
trees  of  Lebanon,  open  to  his  view  all  the  gotgcous 
allurements  of  the  climates  of  the  sun,  he  will  l<nne 
the  rocks  and  deserts  of  his  childhood  better  than  all 
these,  and  thou  canst  not  bribe  his  soul  to  forgK  the 
land  of  his  nativity ;  he  will  sit  down  and  weq»  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon  when  he  remembers  dwe^  oh 
Sion! 

DR  HERBERT  If  ARSU. 

Dr  Herbert  Marsh,  bishop  of  Peterbarougli, 
who  died  in  May  1839  at  an  advanced  age,  ohtained 
distinction  as  the  translator  and  commentator  of 
'Michaelis'i  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,' 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  modem  works  on  divi-  \ 
nity.    In  1807  this  divine  was  appointed  Lduly  Mar-  ! 
garet's  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uniTersity  of ' 
Cambridge,  in  1816  he  was  made  bishop  of  Llandafll 
and  in  1819  he  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Peterbcmoagh. 
Besides  his  edition  of  Michaelis,  Dr  Mmh  published 
Lectures  on  Divinity,  and  a  Comparative  View  of  the 
Churches  of  Englajui  and  Borne.    He  was  author  also 
of  some  controversial  tracts  on  the  Catholic  qnestioo, 
the  Bible  society,  &c  in  which  he  evinced  great 
acuteness,  tinctured  with  asperity.     In  early  lilie; 
during  a  residence  in  Germany,  Dr  Marsh  pnblisbed, 
in  the  Grerman  language,  various  tracts  in  defence 
of  the  policy  of  his  own  country  in  the  conttnental 
wars ;  and  more  particularly  a  very  elaborate  Hi9* 
tory ^  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  Pramcey  from 
the  Time  of  the  Conjference  at  Piinitz  to  the  Deelaratim 
of  War,  a  work  which  is  said  to  have  produced  a 
marked  impression  on  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  Germany,  and  for  which  he  received  a  very  con- 
siderable pension  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Pitt 

About  the  year  1833  appeared  the  first  of  the 
celebrated  Tracts  for  Ute  Times,  hy  Members  i^ 
the  University  of  Oxford^  which  have  originated 
a  keen  controversy  among  the  clergy  of  the  dnireb 
of  England,  and  caused  a  wide  rent  or  schinD 
in  that  ancient  establishment  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines or  opinions  of  this  sect  are  known  by  the 
term  Puseyism,  so  called  after  one  of  their  first  and 
most  intrepid  supporters,  Dr  Edward  Bouvbxxx 
PusEY,  second  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Philip  Posey,  and 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  This  gentleman 
was  bom  in  180O,  and  educated  at  Chnst-chnrdi 
college,  Oxford,  where,  in  1828,  he  became  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew.  In  conjunction  with  semal 
other  members  of  the  universi^  of  Ozfoitl  (Mr 
Newman,  Professor  Sewell,  &c.),  Dr  Pusey  estahiished 
an  association  for  sprea^g  and  advocating  tbcsr 
views  regarding  church  discipline  and  authority,  and 
from  this  association  sprang  the  *  Tracts  for  the 
Times.'  *  The  tenets  muntained  by  the  tract  writers 
were  chiefiy  as  follows : — ^They  asserted  the  three* 
fold  order  of  miuistr}' — ^bishops,  priests,  and  deaoona. 
They  claimed  a  personal,  not  a  merely  official  de* 
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scent  from  the  apostles ;  that  is,  they  declared  that 
not  only  had  the  church  ever  maintained  the  three 
orders,  bat  that  an  unbroken  succession  of  indivi- 
duals, canonically  ordained,  was  enjoyed  by  the 
church,  and  essential  to  her  existence ;  in  short,  that 
without  this  there  could  be  no  church  at  all.  They 
held  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  of  sacra- 
mental absolution,  and  of  a  real,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  figurative  or  symbolical  presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  Tliey  maintained  the  duty  of  fasting,  of 
ritual  obedience,  and  of  communion  with  the  apos- 
tolic church,  declaring  all  dissenters,  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  all  churches  not  episcopal,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  no  church  at  all.  They  denied  tlie  validity 
of  lay-baptism  ;  they  threw  out  hints  from  time  to 
time  which  evidenced  an  attachment  to  the  theolo- 
gical system  supported  by  the  nonjuring  divines  in 
the  days  of  James  U. ;  and  the  grand  Protestant  prin- 
ciple, as  established  by  Luther — ^the  right  of  private 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture — they  denied.'*  The 
tracts  were  discontinued  by  order  of  the  bishop  of 
Oxford ;  but  the  same  principles  have  been  main- 
tained in  various  publications,  as  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
two  works.  On  the  Retation  of  the  Church  to  the  Staie^ 
and  Church  Principles -^  Mr  Christmas's  Discipline 
of  ike  Anglican  Churchy  &c.  In  1843  Dr  Pusey  was 
suspended  from  preaching,  and  censured  by  the 
university  for  what  was  denounced  as  a  heretical 
sermon,  in  which  he  advanced  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  publications  on 
this  memorable  controversy  are  not  remarkable  for 
any  literary  merit.  The  tracts  are  dry  polemical 
treatises,  interesting  to  comparatively  few  but  zea- 
lous churchmen. 


REV.  ROBERT  UALL. 

Tlie  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.  M.  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
body  of  English  dissenters.  He  was  tlie  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  bom  at  Amsby,  near  Leicester, 
on  the  2d  of  May  1764.  He  studied  divinity  at  an 
academy  in  Bristol  for  the  education  of  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministerial  office  among  the  Bap- 
tists, and  was  admitted  a  preacher  in  1780,  but 
next  year  attended  King's  college,  Aberdeen.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  at  the  same  time  a  student 
of  the  university,  and  the  congenial  tastes  and  pur- 
suits of  the  young  men  led  to  an  intimate  friendship 
between  them.  From  their  partiality  to  Greek 
literature,  they  were  named  by  their  class-fellows 
'Plato  and  Herodotus.*  Both  were  also  attadied  to 
the  study  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  which  they 
cherished  through  life.  Hall  entered  the  church  as 
assistant  to  a  Baptist  minister  at  Bristol,  whence  he 
removed  in  1790  to  Cambridge.  He  fifst  appeared 
as  an  author  by  publishing  a  controversial  pamphlet 
entitled  Christianity  Consistent  with  a  Love  of  Pree- 
dom,  which  appeared  in  1791 ;  in  1793  he  published 
bis  eloquent  and  powerful  treatise.  An  Apology  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press;  and  in  1799  his  sermon. 
Modem  Infidelity  considered  with  respect  to  its  Iiifluence 
on  Society.  The  latter  was  designed  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  infidelity  which  had  set  in  with  the  French 
Revolution,  and  is  no  less  remarkable  for  profound 
thought  than  for  the  elegance  of  its  style  and  the 
splendour  of  its  imagery.  Hia  celebrity  as  a  writer 
waa  further  extended  by  his  Reflections  on  Wart  a 
sermon  published  in  1802  ;  and  The  Sentiments  proper 
to  the  Present  Crisis,  another  sermon  preached  in 
1803.     The  latter  is  highly  eloquent  and  spirit- 
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stirring— possessing,  indeed,  the  fire  and  energy  of 
a  martial  lyric  or  war-song.  In  November  1804 
the  noble  intellect  of  Mr  Hall  was  deranged,  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  study  operating  on  an  ardent  and 
susceptible  temperament.  His  friends  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  a  life- 
annuity  of  £100  was  procured  for  him.  He  shortly 
afterwards  resumed  his  ministerial  functionB,  but  in 
about  twelve  months  he  had  another  attack.  Thig 
also  was  speedily  removed ;  but  Mr  Hall  resigned  his 
church  at  Cambridge.  On  his  complete  reooveiy, 
he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Leicester, 
where  he  resided  for  about  twenty  years.  During 
this  time  he  published  a  few  sermons  and  criticisms 
in  the  Eclectic  Review.  The  labour  of  writing  for 
the  press  was  opposed  to  his  habits  and  feel^gs. 
He  was  fastidious  as  to  style,  and  he  sufiered  under 
a  disease  in  the  spine  which  entailed  upon  him  acute 
pain.  A  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Prinoeaa  Char- 
lotte in  1819  was  justly  considered  one  of  Uie  most 
impressive,  touching,  and  lofty  of  his  discoones. 
In  1826  he  removed  from  Leicester  to  Bristol, 
where  he  officiated  in  charge  of  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation till  within  a  fortnight  of  lua  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  2l8t  of  February  1831. 
The  masculine  intellect  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments of  Mr  Hall  have  seldom  been  found  united 
to  so  much  rhetorical  and  even  poetical  brilliancy 
of  imagination.  His  taste  was  more  refined  than 
that  of  Burke,  and  his  style  more  chaste  and  cor- 
rect His  solid  learning  and  unfeigned  piety  gave 
a  weight  and  impressiveness  to  all  he  uttered  and 
wrote,  while  his  classic  taste  enabled  him  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  and  imagery  in  language  the  most 
appropriate,  beautiful,  and  commanding.  Thotewho 
listened  to  his  pulpit  ministrations  were  entranced 
by  his  fervid  eloquence,  which  truly  disclosed  the 
'beauty  of  holiness,'  and  melted  by  the  awe  and 
fervour  with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  mysteries  of 
death  and  eternity.  His  published  writings  give 
but  a  brief  and  inadequate  picture  of  his  varied 
talents ;  yet  they  are  so  highly  finished,  and  display 
such  a  combination  of  difierent  powers— of  logical 
precision,  metaphysical  acuteness,  practical  sense 
and  sagacity,  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  imagination, 
and  all  the  graces  of  composition — that  they  must 
be  considered  among  the  most  valuable  contributions 
made  to  modem  literature.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  published,  with  a  life,  by  Dr 
OUnthus  Gregory,  in  six  volumes. 

[On  Wisdom.} 

Every  other  quality  besides  is  subordinate  and  in- 
ferior to  wisdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  mason  who 
lays  the  bricks  and  stones  in  a  building  is  inferior  to 
the  architect  who  drew  the  plan  and  superintends  th» 
work.  The  former  executes  onlpr  what  the  latter  con- 
trives and  directs.  Now,  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
wisdom  to  preside  over  every  inferior  principle,  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  every  power,  and  limit  the 
indulgence  of  every  appetite,  as  shall  best  conduce  to 
one  great  end.  It  being  the  province  of  wisdom  to 
preMiae,  it  sits  as  umpire  on  every  difficulty,  and  so 
gives  the  final  direction  and  control  to  all  the  powers 
of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  the  top  and  summit  of  perfection.  It  belongs  to 
wisdom  to  determine  when  to  act,  and  when  to  cease — 
when  to  reveal,  and  when  to  conceal  a  matter — ^when 
to  spoak,  and  when  to  keep  silen<» — ^when  to  give,  and 
when  to  receive ;  in  short,  to  regulate  the  measure  of 
all  things,  as  well  as  to  detemune  the  end,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  obtaining  the  end  pursued  in  every 
deliberate  course  of  action.  Every  particular  faculty 
or  skill,  besides,  needs  to  derive  direction  firom  this ; 
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they  are  all  quite  incapable  of  directing  themselyeB. 
The  art  of  nayigation,  for  instance,  will  teach  ub  to 
steer  a  ship  across  the  ocean,  but  it  will  nerer  teach 
us  on  what  occasions  it  is  proper  to  take  a  royage. 
The  art  of  war  will  instruct  us  how  to  marshal  an 
army,  or  to  fight  a  battle  to  the  greatest  i^dvu^tltge, 
but  you  must  learn  from  a  higher  school  when  it  is 
fitting,  Just,  and  proper  to  wage  war  or  to  make  peace. 
The  art  of  the  husbandman  is  to  sow  and  bring  to 
maturity  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth ;  it  belongs 
to  another  skill  to  regulate  their  consumption  by  a 
regard  to  our  health,  fortune,  and  other  circumstances. 
In  short,  there  is  no  faculty  we  can  eiEert,  no  species 
of  skill  we  can  apply,  but  requires  a  superintending 
hand — ^but  looks  up,  as  it  were,  to  some  higher  prin- 
ciple, as  a  maid  to  her  mistress  for  direction,  and  this 
aniversal  superintendent  is  wisdom. 


[From  the  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte 

of  Wales,'] 

Bom  to  inherit  the  most  illustrious  monarchy  in 
the  world,  and  united  at  an  early  period  to  the  object 
of  her  choice,  whose  virtues  amply  justified  her  pre- 
ference, she  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always  the  pritilege 
of  that  rank)  the  highest  connubial  felicity,  and  had 
the  prospect  of  combining  all  the  tranquil  enjoyments 
of  private  life  with  the  splendour  of  a  royal  station. 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  society,  to  her  every  eye  was 
turned,  in  her  every  hope  was  centred,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  her  felicity  except  perpe- 
tuity. To  a  grandeur  of  mind  suited  to  her  royal 
birth  and  lofty  destination,  she  joined  an  exquisite 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  flkture  and  the  charms  of 
retirement,  where,  far  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  frivolous  agitations  of  fashionable  life,  she 
employed  her  hours  in  visiting,  with  her  distinguished 
consort,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  improving  her 
virtues,  in  perfecting*  her  reason,  and  acquiring  the 
knowledge  best  adapted  to  qualify  her  for  the  pos- 
session of  power  and  .the  cares  of  empire.  One 
thing  only  was  wanting  to  render  our  satisfaction 
complete  in  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  such  a 
princess ;  it  was,  that  she  might  become  the  living 
mother  of  children. 

The  long-wished-for  moment  at  length  arrived  ;  but, 
alas  1  the  event  anticipated  with  such  eagerness  will 
form  the  most  melancholy  part  of  our  history. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  this  amiable  princess,  to  sup- 
pose that  in  her  early  dawn,  with  the  dew  of  her 
youth  so  fresh  upon  her,  she  anticipated  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  expected  to  be  led  through  successive 
scenes  of  enchantment,  rising  above  each  other  in 
fascination  and  beauty.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  she 
identified  herself  with  this  great  nation  which  she 
was  bom  to  govern  ;  and  that,  while  she  contemplated 
its  pre-eminent  lustre  in  arts  and  In  arms,  its  commerce 
encircling  the  globe,  its  colonies  diffused  through  both 
hemispheres,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  institu- 
tions extending  to  the  whole  earth,  she  considered 
them  as  so  many  component  parts  of  her  grandeur. 
Her  heart,  we  may  well  conceive,  would  often  be 
ruffled  with  emotions  of  trembling  eostacy  when  she 
reflected  that  it  was  her  province  to  live  entirely  for 
others,  to  compass  the  felicity  of  a  great  people,  to 
movo  in  a  sphere  which  would  affot^  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  philanthropy  the  most  enlaiged,  of  wisdom 
the  most  enlightened ;  and  that,  while  others  are 
doomed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  obscurity,  she 
was  to  supply  the  materials  of  history,  and  to  impart 
that  impulse  to  society  which  was  to  decide  the  des- 
tiny of  future  generations.  Fired  with  the  ambition 
of  equalling  or  surpassing  the  most  distinguished  of 
her  predecessors,  she  probably  did  not  despair  of  re- 
viving the  remembrBOoe  of  the  brightest  parts  of  their 


story,  and  of  once  more  attaching  the  epoch  of  British 
glory  to  the  annals  of  a  female  reign.  It  is  ne«<Ue«* 
to  add  that  the  nation  went  with  her,  and  probably- 
outstripped  her  in  these  delightful  anticipations.  We 
fondly  hoped  that  a  life  so  inestimable  would  be 
protracted  to  a  distant  period,  and  that,  after  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administra- 
tion, and  b«ing  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny, 
she  would  gradually,  in  a  good  old  age,  sink  ondiar 
the  horizon  amidst  the  embraces  of  her  family  and 
the  benedictions  of  her  country.  But,  alas!  tbcee 
delightful  visions  are  fled ;  and  what  do  we  bdiold  in 
their  room  but  the  funeral-pall  and  shroud,  a  palace 
in  mourriing,  a  nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow  of 
death  settled  over  both  like  a  cloud !  Oh  tlie  un- 
speakable vanity  of  human  hopes! — the  incurable 
blindness  of  man  to  futurity ! — ever  doomed  to  grasp 
at  shadows ; '  to  seize*  with  avidity  what  turns  to  dart 
and  ashes  in  his  hands ;  to  sow  the  wind,  and  reap  the 
whirlwind. 


RET.  JOHN  F08TEB. 

The  Rev.  John  Foster  (1770-1843)  was  aathor  of 
a  volume  of  Essays^  in  a  Series  of  Letters^  published  in 
1805,  which  was  justly  ranked  among  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  valuable  works  of  the  day.  The  essays  are 
four  in  number — on  a  man's  writing  memoirs  of  him- 
self ;  on  decision  of  character ;  on  the  application  of 
the  epithet  romantic ;  and  on  some  of  the  canses  hj 
which  evangelical  religion  has  been  rendered 


il 


acceptable  to  persons  of  cultivated  taste.  MrFoster*s    | 
essays  are  excellent  models  of  vigorous  thought  and 
expression,  uniting  metaphysical  nicety  and  acute-     ; 
ness  with  practical  sagacity  and  common  sense.    He 
also  wrote  a  volume  on  the  Evils  of  Fibular  I^my- 
ranee,  several  sermons,  and  critical  contributions  to 
the  Eclectic  Review.    Like  Hall,  Mr  Foster  was    ' 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation.    He  died  at  Staple- 
ton,  near  Bristol 

In  the  essay  On  a  Man's  Writing  Memoira  of 
Himself,  Mr  Foster  thus  speculates  on  a  changeable 
character,  and  on  the  contempt  which  we  entertain 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life  for  what  wc  were  at  an  | 
earlier  period : — 

Though  in  memoirs  intended  for  puhlicatioa  a 
laigc  share  of  incident  and  action  would  generally  be 
necessary,  yet  there  are  some  men  whose  mental  his- 
tory alone  might  be  very  interesting  to  reflective 
reaiders ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  thinking  man  re- 
markable for  a  number  of  complete  dianges  of  his 
speculative  system.  From  observing  the  usual  tena- 
city of  views  once  deliberately  adopted  in  mature 
life,  we  regard  as  a  curious  phenomenon  the  man 
whose  mina  has  been  a  kind  of  caravansera  of  opi- 
nions, entertained  a  while,  and  then  sent  on  pil- 
grimage ;  a  man  who  has  admired  and  dismissed  sys- 
tems with  th%  same  facilitv  with  which  John  Buncle 
found,  adored,  married,  and  interred  his  suooesaion  of 
wives,  each  one  being,  for  the  time,  not  only  better 
than  all  that  went  before,  but  the  best  in  the  eteatioB^ 
You  admire  the  versatile  aptitude  of  a  mind  sliding 
into  successive  forms  of  belief  in  this  <  intellectual 
metempsvchosis,  by  which  it  animates  so  many  new 
bodies  of  doctrines  in  their  turn.  And  as  none  of 
those  dying  pan^  which  hurt  you  in  a  tale  of  India 
attend  the  desertion  of  each  of  these  speculative  fonns 
which  the  soul  has  a  while  inhabited,  you  are  ex-  * 
tremely  amused  bv  the  number  of  transitions*  and  ! 
eagerly  ask  what  is  to  be  the  next,  for  you  never 
deem  the  present  state  of  such  a  man's  views  to  be  for 
permanence,  unless  perhaps  when  he  has  terminated  ' 
his  course  of  believing  eretything  in  ultimately  be-  < 
lieving  nothing.    £ven  then,  unless  he  is  very  old,  or  j 
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feels  more  pride  in  being  a  sceptic,  the  conqueror  of 
all  systems,  than  he  ever  felt  in  being  the  champion 
of  one,  even  then  it  is  very  possible  he  may  spring  up 
again,  like  a  vapour  of  fire  from  a  bog,  and  glimmer 
through  new  mazes,  or  retrace  his  course  through  half 
of  those  which  he  trod  before.  You  will  observe  that 
no  respect  attaches  to  this  Proteus  of  opinion  i^ter  his 
changea  have  been  multiplied,  as  no  party  expect  him 
to  remain  with  them,  nor  deem  him  much  of  an  ac- 
quisition if  he  should.  One,  or  perhaps  two,  consider- 
able changes  will  be  regarded  as  signs  of  a  liberal 
inquirer,  and  therefore  the  party  to  which  his  first  or 
his  second  intellectual  conversion  may  assign  him 
will  receive  him  gladly.  But  he  will  be  deemed  to 
have  abdicated  the  dignity  of  reason  when  it  is  found 
that  he  can  adopt  no  principles  but  to  betray  them  ; 
and  it  will  be  perhaps  justly  suspected  that  there  is 
something  extremely  infirm  in  the  structure  of  that 
mind,  whatever  vigour  may  mark  some  of  its  opera- 
tions, to  which  a  series  of  very  different,  and  some- 
times contrasted  theories,  can  appear  in  succession 
demonstratively  true,  and  which  imitates  sincerely 
the  perverseness  which  Petruchio  only  affected,  de- 
claring that  which  was  yesterday  to  a  certainty  the 
sun,  to  be  to-day  as  certainly  the  moon. 

It  would  be  curious  to  observe  in  a  man,  who  should 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  the  course  of  his  mind, 
the  sly  deceit  of  self-love.  While  he  despises  the 
system  which  he  has  rejected,  he  does  not  deem  it  to 
imply  so  great  a  want  of  sense  in  him  once  to  have 
embraced  it,  as  in  the  rest  who  were  then  or  are  now 
its  disciples  and  advocates.  No;  in  him  it  was  no 
debility  of  reason  ;  it  was  at  the  utmost  but  a  merge 
of  it ;  and  probably  he  is  prepared  to  explain  to  you 
that  such  peculiar  circumstances,  as  might  warp  even 
a  very  strong  and  liberal  mind,  attended  his  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  misled  him  to  admit 
the  belief  of  what  others  prove  themselves  fools  by 
believing. 

Another  thing  apparent  in  a  record  of  changed 
opinions  would  be,  what  I  have  noticed  before,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  in  the  world  as  simple 
conviction.  It  would  be  amusing  to  observe  how 
reason  had,  in  one  instance,  been  overruled  into 
acquiescence  by  the  admiration  of  a  celebrated  name, 
or  in  another  into  opposition  by  the  envy  of  it ;  how 
most  opportunely  reason  discovered  the  truth  just  at 
the  time  that  interest  could  be  essentially  served  by 
avowing  it ;  how  easily  the  impartial  examiner  could 
be  induced  to  adopt  some  part  of  another  man's  opi- 
nions, after  that  other  had  zealously  approved  some 
favourite,  especially  if  unpopular  part  of  his,  as  the 
Pharisees  almost  became  partial  even  to  Christ  at  the 
moment  that  he  defended  one  of  their  doctrines  against 
the  Sadducees.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  how  a 
professed  respect  for  a  man's  character  and  talents, 
and  concern  for  his  interests,  might  be  changed,  in 
consequence  of  some  personal  inattention  experienced 
from  him,  into  illiberal  invective  against  him  or  his 
intellectual  performances,  and  yet  the  lailer,  though 
actuated  solely  by  petty  revenge,  account  himself  the 
model  of  equity  and  candour  ^1  the  while.  It  might 
be  seen  how  the  patronage  of  power  could  elevate 
miserable  prejudices  into  revered  wisdom,  while  poor 
old  Experience  was  mocked  with  thanks  for  her  in- 
struction ;  and  how  the  vicinity  or  society  of  the  rich, 
and,  as  they  are  termed,  great,  could  perhaps  melt  a 
Foul  that  seemed  to  be  of  the  stem  consistence  of  early 
Rome,  into  the  gentlest  wax  on  which  Corruption 
could  wish  to  imprint  the  venerable  creed — '  The  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,'  with  the  pious  infe- 
rence that  justice  was  outraged  when  virtuous  Tarquin 
was  expelled.  I  am  supposing  the  observer  to  perceive 
all  these  accommodating  dexterities  of  reason ;  for  it 
were  probably  absurd  to  expect  that  any  mind  should 
itself  be  able  in  its  review  to  detect  all  its  own  obli- 


quities, after  having  been  so  long  beguiled,  like  the 
mariners  in  a  story  which  I  remember  to  have  read, 
who  followed  the  direction  of  their  compass,  infallibly 
right  as  they  thought,  till  they  arrived  at  an  enemy's 
port,  where  they  were  seised  and  doomed  to  slavery. 
It  happened  that  the  wicked  captain,  in  order  to  be- 
tray the  ship,  had  concealed  a  laige  loadstone  at  a 
little  distance  on  one  side  of  the  necMlle. 

On  the  notions  and  expectations  of  one  stage  of  life 
I  suppose  all  reflecting  men  look  back  with  a  kind  of 
contempt,  though  it  may  be  often  with  the  mingling 
wish  that  some  of  its  enthusiasm  of  feeling  could  be 
recovered — I  mean  the  period  between  proper  child- 
hood and  maturity.  They  will  allow  that  their  reason 
was  then  feeble,  and  they  are  prompted  to  exclaim. 
What  fools  we  haTe  been — ^while  they  recollect  how 
sincerely  they  entertained  and  advanced  the  most 
ridiculous  speculations  on  the  interests  of  life  and  the 
questions  of  truth ;  how  regretfully  astonished  they 
were  to  find  the  mature  sense  of  some  of  those  around 
them  so  completely  wrong  -,  yet  in  other  instances,  what 
veneration  they  felt  for  authorities  for  which  they 
have  since  lost  all  their  respect ;  what  a  fantastic  im- 
portance they  attached  to  some  most  trivial  things ; 
what  complaints  against  their  fate  were  uttered  on 
account  of  disappointments  which  they  have  since  re- 
collected with  gaiety  or  self-congratulation;  what 
happiness  of  Elysium  they  expected  from  sources 
which  would  soon  have  failed  to  impart  even  commoA 
satisfaction  ;  and  how  certain  they  were  that  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  then  predominant  would  continue 
through  life. 

If  a  reflective  aged  man  were  to  find  at  the  bottom 
of  an  old  chest — where  it  had  lain  forgotten  fifty 
yearH — a  record  which  he  had  written  of  himself 
when  he  was  young,  simply  and  vividly  describing  his 
whole  heart  and  pursuits,  and  reciting  verbatim  many 
passages  of  the  language  which  he  sincerely  uttered, 
would  he  not  read  it  with  more  wonder  than  almost 
every  other  writing  could  at  his  age  inspire!  He 
would  half  lose  the  assurance  of  his  identity,  under 
the  impression  of  this  immense  dissimilarity.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  tale  of  the  juvenile  days  of 
some  ancestor,  with  whom  he  had  no  connexion  but 
that  of  name.  He  would  feel  the  voung  roan  thus 
introduced  to  him  separated  by  so  wide  a  distance  of 
character  as  to  render  all  congenial  sociality  impos- 
sible. At  every  sentence  he  would  be  tempted  to  re- 
peat— Foolish  youth,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  your 
feeling!*,  I  can  hold  no  converse  with  your  understand- 
ing. Thus,  you  see  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  a 
man  may  be  several  moral  persons,  so  various  from 
one  another,  that  if  you  could  find  a  real  individual 
that  should  nearly  exemplify  the  character  in  one  of 
these  stages,  and  another  that  should  exemplify  it  in 
the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  and  then  bring  these 
several  persons  together  into  one  society,  which  would 
thus  be  a  representation  of  the  successive  states  of  one 
man,  they  would  feel  themselves  a  most  heterogeneous 
party,  would  oppose  and  probably  despise  one  another, 
and  soon  after  separate,  not  canng  if  they  were  never 
to  meet  again.  If  the  dissimilarity  in  mind  were  as 
great  as  in  person,  there  would  in  both  respects  be  a 
most  striking  contrast  between  the  extremes  at  least, 
between  the  youth  of  seventeen  and  the  sa^  of  seventy. 
The  one  of  these  contrasts  an  old  man  might  contem- 
plate if  he  had  a  true  portrait  for  which  he  sat  in  the 
oloom  of  his  life,  and  should  hold  it  beside  a  mirror 
in  which  he  looks  at  his  present  countenance ;  and  the 
other  would  be  powerfully  felt  if  he  had  such  a  genuine 
and  detailed  memoir  as  I  have  supposed.  Might  it 
not  be  worth  while  for  a  self-observant  person,  in  early 
life  to  preserve,  for  the  inspection  of  the  old  man,  if 
he  should  live  so  long,  such  a  mental  likeness  of  the 
young  one !  If  it  be  not  drawn  near  the  time,  it  can 
never  be  drawn  with  suflicient  accuracy. 
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DR  ADAM  CLARKE. 

Another  distinguished  dissenter  was  Dr  Adam 
Clarke  (1760-1832),  a  profound  Oriental  scholar, 
author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  editor  of  a 
collection  of  state  papers  supplementary  to  Rymer's 
Foedera.  Dr  Clarke  was  a  native  of  Moybeg,  a  vil- 
lage in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  a 
schoolmaster.  He  was  educated  at  Kingswood 
school,  an  estahlishment  of  Wesley's  projecting  for 
the  instruction  of  itinerant  preachers.  In  due  time 
he  himself  became  a  preacher ;  and  so  indefatigable 
was  he  in  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Wesleyan 
I>er8uasion,  that  he  twice  visited  Shetland,  and  es- 
tablished there  a  Methodist  mission.  In  the  midst 
of  his  various  journeys  and  active  duties,  Dr  Clarke 
continued  those  researches  which  do  honour  to  his 
name.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera  when  that 
fatal  pestilence  visited  our  shores. 

REV.  ARCHIBALD  ALISON. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Axison  (1757-1838)  was 
senior  minister  of  St  Paul's  chapel,  Edinburgh. 
After  a  careful  education  at  Glasgow  university 
and  Baliol  college,  Oxford  (where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.C.L.  in  1784),  Mr  Alison  entered  into 
sacred  orders,  and  was  presented  to  different  livings 
by  Sir  William  Pulteney,  Lord  Loughborough,  and 
Dr  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Having,  in  1784, 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr  John  Gregory  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mr  Alison  looked  forward  to  a  residence  in 
Scotland,  but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century  that  he  was  able  to  realise  his  wishes.  In 
1790  he  published  his  admirable  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Principles  of  Taste,  and  in  1814  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  justly  admired  for  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  their  language,  and  their  gentle  persuasive  in- 
culcation of  Christian  duty.  On  points  of  doctrine 
and  controversy  the  author  is  wholly  silent:  his 
writings,  as  one  of  his  critics  remarked,  were  de- 
signed for  those  who  *  want  to  be  roused  to  a  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  the  good  that  exist  in  the  universe 
around  them,  and  who  are  only  indifferent  to  the 
feelings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  negligent  of 
the  duties  they  impose,  for  want  of  some  persuasive 
monitor  to  awake  the  dormant  capacities  of  their 
nature,  and  to  make  them  see  and  feel  the  deUghts 
which  providence  has  attached  to  their  exercise.'  A 
selection  from  the  sermons  of  Mr  Alison,  consisting 
of  those  on  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  small 
volume. 

[Fi'om  the  Sermon  on  Autumn.'] 

There  is  an  eventide  in  the  dav — an  hour  when 
the  Hun  retires  and  the  shadows  fall,  and  when  nature 
assumes  the  appearances  of  soberness  and  silence.  It 
is  an  hour  from  which  everywhere  the  thoughtless  fly, 
as  peopled  only  in  their  imagination  with  images  of 
gloom ;  it  is  the  hour,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in 
every  age  the  wise  have  loved,  as  bringing  with  it 
sentiments  and  affections  more  valuable  than  all  the 
splendours  of  the  day. 

Its  first  impression  is  to  still  all  the  turbulence  of 
thought  or  passion  which  the  day  may  have  brought 
forth.  We  follow  with  our  eye  the  descending  sun 
— ^we  listen  to  the  decaying  sounds  of  labour  and  of 
toil;  and,  when  all  the  fields  are  silent  around  us, 
we  feel  a  kindred  stillness  to  breathe  upon  our  souls, 
and  to  calm  them  from  the  agitations,  of  society. 
From  this  first  impression  there  is  a  second  which 
naturally  follows  it:  in  the  day  we  are  living  with 
men,  in  the  eventide  we  begin  to  live  with  nature ; 


we  see  the  world  withdrawn  from  us,  the  shades  of 
night  darken  over  the  habitations  of  men,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  alone.  It  is  an  hour  fitted,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  Him  who  made  us  to  still,  bat  with  gentle 
hand,  the  throb  of  every  unruly  passion,  and  the 
ardour  of  every  impure  desire ;  and,  while  it  veils  for 
a  time  the  world  that  misleads  us,  to  awaken  in  our 
hearts  those  legitimate  affections  which  the  heat  of 
the  day  may  have  dissolved.  There  is  yet  a  farther 
scene  it  presents  to  us.  While  the  world  withdrawa 
from  us,  and  while  the  shades  of  the  evening  darken 
upon  our  dwellings,  the  splendours  of  the  firmament 
come  forward  to  our  view.  In  the  moments  when 
earth  is  overshadowed,  heaven  opens  to  our  eyea  the 
radiance  of  a  sublimer  being ;  our  hearts  follow  the 
successive  splendours  of  the  scene;  and  while  we 
forget  for  a  time  the  obscurity  of  earthly  conoesns, 
we  feel  that  there  are  'yet  greater  things  than  these.' 

There  b,  in  the  second  place,  an  *  eventide'  In  the 
year — a  season,  as  we  now  witness,  when  the  sun  with- 
draws his  propitious  light,  when  the  winds  arise  and 
the  leaves  fall,  and  nature  around  us  seems  to  sink 
into  decay.  It  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the  season  of 
melancholy  ;  and  if  by  this  word  be  meant  that  it  is 
the  time  of  solemn  and  of  serious  thought,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  season  of  melancholy ;  yet  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy so  soothing,  so  gentle  in  its  approach,  and 
so  prophetic  in  its  influence,  that  they  who  have 
known  it  feel,  as  instinctively,  that  it  is  the  doing  of 
God,  and  that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus  finely 
touched  but  to  fine  ii*sues. 

When  we  go  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening  of 
the  year,  a  different  voice  approaches  us.  We  regvd, 
even  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  still  but  steady  advances 
of  time.  A  few  days  ago,  and  the  summer  of  the  year 
was  grateful,  and  every  element  was  filled  with  life, 
and  the  sun  of  heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascen- 
dant. He  is  now  enfeebled  in  his  power ;  the  desert 
no  more  '  blossoms  like  the  rose ;'  the  song  of  joy  it' 
no  more  heard  among  the  branches ;  and  the  earth  is 
strewed  with  that  foliage  which  once  bespoke  the 
magnificence  of  summer.  Whatever  may  be  the  pas- 
sions which  society  has  awakened,  we  pause  amid  this 
apparent  desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in  the 
lodge  'of  the  wayfaring  man  in  the  wildemcsii,'  and 
we  feel  that  all  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own 
fate.  Such  also  in  a  few  years  will  be  our  own  con- 
dition. The  blossoms  of  our  spring,  the  pride  of  our 
summer,  will  also  fade  into  decay ;  and  the  pulse  that 
now  beats  high  with  virtuous  or  with  vicious  deairt, 
will  gradually  sink,  and  then  must  stop  for  ever. 
We  rise  from  our  meditations  with  hearts  softened 
and  subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a  shadowy 
scene,  where  we  have  *  disquieted  ourselves  in  vain.* 

Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  that  now  bless, 
or  all  that  now  convulse  humanity,  will  also  have 
perished.  The  mightiest  pageantry  of  life  will  pass — 
the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of  conquest  will  he 
silent  in  the  grave ;  the  wicked,  wherever  active,  •will 
cease  from  troubling,'  and  the  weary,  wherever  snfier- 
ing,  *  will  be  at  rest.'  Under  an  impression  so  pro- 
found we  feel  our  own  hearts  better.  The  cans, 
the  animosities,  the  hatreds  which  society  may  have 
engendered,  sink  unperceived  from  our  bosoms.  In 
the  general  desolation  of  nature  we  feel  the  Httlenesi 
of  our  own  passions— we  look  forward  to  that  kindred 
evening  which  time  must  bring  to  all — ^we  anticipate 
the  graves  of  those  we  hate  as  of  those  we  love. 
Eveiy  unkind  passion  falls  with  the  leaves  that  fall 
around  us ;  and  we  return  slowly  to  our  homes,  and 
to  the  society  which  surrounds  us,  with  the  wish  only 
to  enlighten  or  to  bless  them. 

If  there  were  no  other  effects,  my  brethren,  of  nuch 
appearances  of  nature  upon  our  minds,  ther  would 
still  be  valuable — they  would  teach  us  humility,  and 
with  it  they  would  teach  us  charity.  ' 
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Db  Andhew  Th(»ison(  1779- 1831),  >n  active 
ibie  nuDiiter  of  the  Scottiih  church,  was  anthor  of 
Tuiooi  fermoTU  and  lecture*,  and  editor  of  the 
fkoUith  CArittioH  Iiutnctot,  a  periodical  which  eier- 
1  DO  imaU  infloence  in  Scotland  on  ecdeiiaitical 
queitioni.  Dr  Thomaon  wm  lacceuiTelj  minister 
of  SpronrtOO,  in  the  presbjtcry  of  KeUo,  of  the  East 
Church,  Perth,  and  of  St  G«irKe'«  Chareh,  Edin- 
hurgh.  In  the  annoal  meetiDgi  of  the  general 
Maenibl}'  he  diaplaycd  great  ardour  and  eloquence  ai 
a  debater,  and  waa  the  recognized  leader  of  one  of 
the  chareh  parties.  lie  waged  a  long  and  keen 
warfare  with  the  Britiih  and  Foreign  Bihle  SocieCj' 
for  circulating  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  along 
with  the  Bible,  and  his  speeches  on  this  lubject, 
though  exaggerated  in  tone  and  mauner,  produced  a 
powerful  effect  There  was,  in  truth,  always  more 
of  the  debater  than  the  divine  in  his  public  addresaei ; 
and  he  was  an  unoierciAil  opponent  in  controrerij. 
When  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  colonial  sla- 
very waa  agitated  in  Scotland,  he  took  hia  stand  on 
the  expediency  of  immediate  abolition,  and  by  his 
public  appearances  on  this  subject,  and  the  energy 
of  hii  eloquence,  carried  the  feelings  of  his  country- 
men completely  along  with  him.  The  life  of  this 
ardent,  impetuoos,  and  independent- minded  moo  was 
brought  inddcnly  and  aw^lly  to  a  closu.  In  the 
I  prime  of  health  and  vigour  lie  fell  down  dead  at  the 
threahold  of  his  own  door.  The  sermons  of  " 
Thomson  scarcely  support  hia  high  reputation 
I  church  leader  and  delmtcr.  They  are  weighty  and 
■  eameat,  but  without  pathoa  or  elegance  of  style. 


The  most  distingnished  and  able  of  livint:  Scottish 
divines  is  TaoHAs  Chauikrs,  D.D.  and  LL.U.,  one 
I  of  the  flrst  Presbyterian  ministera  who  olttained  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  univenity  of  Cambridge, 


to  Evidtncii  of  Chrittianits  ;  five.  Moral  PkUotofiliy  ; 
six,  ComnuTciai  Diiamrtti:  seven,  Aitnnunnical  DU- 
couriei :  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  Congrtgational  Ser- 
iRDU ,-  eleven,  Strmmu  on  Public  OccaiionM ;  twelve. 
TracU  and  Etiat/i ;  thirteen,  lalroduclary  Eaaya. 
originally  prefixed  to  editiona  of  Select  Christian 
Authors ;  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,  Chratian 
id  Economic  Ptiitif  of  a  Naliat,  more  ttpteklly 
ilh  Ttfertnce  to  I'U  Largt  Tinau ;  seventeen,  On 
Church  and  CoUegt  Endmcaitiilt ;  eighteen,  Oa 
Church  Exteiuien ;  nineteen  and  twenty,  Politicai 
Economy  i  twenty-one.  The  SvJJcieruy  of  a  Parochial 
Si/itan  Ktlhoal  a  Poor-Rait;  twenty-two,  three, 
four,  and  five.  Ltctura  on  ihe  Homaiu.  In  all  Dr 
Chalmers's  worka  there  is  great  energy  and  ear- 
nestness, accompanied  with  a  vast  variety  of  illus- 
tration. His  knowledge  is  extensive,  including 
science  no  teas  than  literature,  the  learning  of  the 

Ehiloiopher  with  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  a  fami- 
ar  acquaintance  with  the  habita.  feelings,  and  daily 
life  of  the  Scottish  poor  and  middle  claiuea.  The 
ardoar  with  which  he  punuea  any  favonrite  topic, 
presenting  it  to  the  reader  or  hearer  in  every  ptw- 
sible  point  of  view,  and  investing  it  with  tlie  cbarmt 
of  a  rich  poetical  imagination,  is  a  peculiar  feature 
in  hia  intellectual  character,  and  one  wpU  calculated 
to  aireal  attention.*    It  gives  peculiar  effect  to  his 


one  of  the  few  Scotamen  who  have  been  elected 

a  corresponding  member  of  tlie  Royal  Institute  of 
Pruice.  The  collected  works  of  Dr  Chaloiers  fill 
twenty-five  duodecimo  volumei.  Of  theac  the  two 
fint  are  devoted  to  tiatural  Tlieologi/;  three  and  four 
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nous  economy  for  one  inmate,  and  that  is,  the  absorb- 
ing sense  of  their  own  single  and  concentrated  anguish. 
And  so  in  that  bed  of  torment  whereon  the  wounded 
animal  lingers  and  expires,  there  is  an  unexplored 
depth  and  intensity  of  suffering  which  the  poor  dumb 
animal  itself  cannot  tell,  and  against  which  it  can 
offer  no  remonstrance  —  an  untold  and  unknown 
amount  of  wretchedness  of  which  no  articulate  voice 
gives  utterance.  But  there  is  an  eloquence  in  its 
silence ;  and  the  yeiy  shroud  which  disguises  it  onlj 
serves  to  aggravate  its  horrors. 

[Jnaignificance  of  this  Eartit,} 

Though  the  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though  the 
trumpet  of  its  dissolution  were  sounded,  though  jon 
skj  were  to  pass  away  as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible 
glory  which  the  finger  of  the  Divinity  has  inscribed 
on  it  were  extinguished  for  ever — ^an  event  so  awful 
to  us,  and  to  every  world  in  our  vicinity,  by  which  so 
many  suns  would  be  extinguished,  and  so  many  varied 
scenes  of  life  and  population  would  rush  into  forget- 
fulness— what  is  it  in  the  high  scale  of  the  Almighty's 
workmanship  I  a  mere  shred,  which,  though  scattered 
into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  God  one  en- 
tire scene  of  greatness  and  of  majesty.  Though  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  were  to  disappear,  there  are 
other  worlds  which  roll  afar ;  the  light  of  other  suns 
shines  upon  them ;  and  the  sky  which  mantles  them 
is  gami^ed  yrith  other  stars.  Is  it  presumption  to 
say  that  the  moral  world  extends  to  these  distant  and 
unknown  regions  ?  that  they  are  occupied  with  people  f 
that  the  charities  of  home  and  of  neighbourhood  nou- 
rish there  I  that  the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted  up, 
and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in  f  that  there  piety  has  its 
temples  and  its  offerings!  and  the  richness  of  the 
divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and  admired  by  intelli- 
gent worshippers ! 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which 
teems  with  them ;  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it ! 
The  universe  at  large  would  suffer  as  little  in  its 
splendour  and  variety  by  the  destruction  of  our  planet, 
as  the  verdure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  a  forest 
would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf.  The  leaf 
quivers  on  the  branch  which  supports  it.  It  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident.  A  breath  of  wind 
tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream  of 
water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a  moment  of  time 
the  life,  which  we  know  by  the  microscope  it  teems 
with,  is  extinguished ;  and  an  occurrence  so  insigni- 
ficant in  the  eye  of  man,  and  on  the  scale  of  his  ob- 
servation, carries  in  it  to  the  myriads  which  people 
this  little  leaf  an  event  as  terrible  and  as  decisive  as 
the  destruction  of  a  world.  Now,  on  the  grand  scale 
of  the  imiverse,  we,  the  occupiers  of  this  ball,  which 
performs  its  little  round  among  the  suns  and  the  sys- 
tems that  astronomy  has  unfolded — ^we  may  feel  the 
same  littleness  and  the  same  insecurity.  We  differ 
from  the  leaf  only  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  would 
require  the  operation  of  greater  elements  to  destroy  us. 
But  these  elements  exist.  The  fire  which  rages  within 
may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  and  transform  it  into  one  wide  and  wasting 
volcano.  The  sudden  formation  of  elastic  matter  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth — and  it  lies  within  the  agency 
of  known  substances  to  accomplish  this — ^may  explode 
it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of  noxious  air  from 
below  may  impart  a  virulence  to  the  air  that  is  around 
us ;  it  may  affect  the  delicate  proportion  of  its  ingre- 
dients ;  and  the  whole  of  animated  nature  may  wither 
and  die  under  the  malignity  of  a  tainted  atmosphere. 
A  blazing  comet  may  cross  this  fated  planet  in  its 
orbit,  and  realise  all  the  terrors  which  superstition 
has  conceived  of  it.  Wc  cannot  anticipate  with  pre- 
cision the  consequences  of  an  event  which  every  astro- 
nomer must  know  to  lie  within  the  limits  of  chance 


and  probability.  It  may  hurry  our  globe  toward*  the 
sun,  or  drag  it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  planetanr 
system,  or  give  it  a  new  axis  of  revolution — and  the 
effect,  which  I  shall  simply  announce  without  explain- 
ing it,  would  be  to  change  the  place  of  the  ocean,  and 
bring  another  mighty  flood  upon  our  islanda  and  con- 
tinents. 

These  are  changes  which  may  happen  in  a  nogle 
instant  of  time,  and  against  which  nothing  known  in 
the  present  system  of  things  provides  us  with  any 
security.  They  might  not  annihilate  the  earth,  but 
they  would  unpeople  it,  and  we,  who  tread  its  siufaoe 
with  such  firm  and  assured  footsteps,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  devouring  elements,  which,  if  let  loose  upon  us  bj 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  would  spread  solitude,  and 
silence,  and  death  over  tne  dominions  of  the  worid. 
^  Now,  it  is  this  littleness  and  this  insecurity  which 
make  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us, 
and  bring  with  such  emphasis  to  every  pious  be<um 
the  holy  lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude.  The  Ood 
who  sitteth  above,  and  presides  in  high  authority  over 
all  worlds,  is  mindful  of  man ;  and  though  at  thi^ 
moment  his  eneigy  is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces  of 
creation,  we  ifiay  feel  the  same  security  in  his  provi- 
dence as  if  we  were  the  objects  of  his  undivided  care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this  mys- 
terious agency.  But  such  is  the  incomprehensible 
fact,  that  the  same  Being,  whose  eye  is  abroad  over 
the  whole  universe,  gives  v^etation  to  every  blade  of 
grass,  and  motion  to  every  particle  of  blood  whidi  cir- 
culates through  the  veins  of  the  minutest  animal ; 
that  though  his  mind  takes  into  his  comprehensive 
grasp  immensity  and  all  its  wonders,  I  am  as  much 
known  to  him  as  if  I  were  the  single  object  of  his  at- 
tention ;  that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts ;  that  he  gires 
birth  to  every  feeling  and  cvexy  movement  within  me ; 
and  that,  with  an  exercise  of  power  which  I  can  neither  . 
describe  nor  comprehend,  the  same  God  who  sita  in  the  ' 
highest  heaven,  and  reigns  over  the  glories  of  the  fir- 
mament, is  at  my  right  hand  to  give  me  eyary  breath 
which  I  draw,  and  every  comfort  which  1  enjoy. 


TRAYELLEBa 

Recent  years  have 'witneased  an  immense  influx 
of  books  of  travels  and  voyages — journals  and  nar- 
ratives of  personal  adventure — the  result  of  tliat 
spirit  of  scientific  discovery,  religious  zeal,  and  en* 
lightened  curiosity,  which  characterise  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  physical  geography  lanse  ad- 
vances have  been  made.  The  extension  of  commerce 
and  improvement  of  navigation  have  greatly  facili- 
tated foreign  travelling ;  steamboats  now  traverse 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean;  and  the 
overland  route  to  India  has  introduced  us  to  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  countries,  so  fertile 
in  interesting  and  romantic  associations,  which  lie 
between  India  and  Britain.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
some  of  the  populous  regions  in  the  interior  of 
Africa — ^still  guarded  by  barbiuxms  jealousy  and 
bigotry— almost  every  comer  of  the  earth  has  been 
penetrated  by  British  enterprise;  and  those  coun- 
tries endeared  to  us  from  the  associations  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  gorgeous  and  fascinating  fictions  of  Eastern 
fable,  or  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  classic  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  have  been  rendered  familiar  to 
every  class  of  British  society.  Even  war  has  been 
instrumental  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign 
nations.  The  French  invasion  of  Egypt  led  to  the 
study  of  Egyptian  antiquities — ^for  Napoleon  carried 
savaru  in  his  train — and  our  most  valuahle  infornui- 
tion  regarding  India  has  been  derived  from  officers 
engaged  in  hostile  missions  and  journeys  caused  hj 
war.  The  embassies  of  Macartney  and  Amherst  tu 
China  (the  first  of  which  was  highly  satisfactory*) 
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were  prompted  by  the  aafriendly  and  natroT-minded 
condoct  of  the  CliincK  :  and  our  late  collision  with 
the  emperor  hu  alio  added  to  oar  previoui  (caoly 
knowledge  of  that  vait  unexplored  conntrf,  and 
maj  jet  be  productire  of  higlier  resolti. 


One  of  the  moat  romantic  and  peneTerini;  of  our 
travellen  waa  Jameb  Bbdce  of  Einnaird,  a  Scottiah 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  property,  who  de- 
voted KTeral  yenrg  to  n  journey  into  AbyMinia  to 
discoTer  the  wurcea  of  the  river  Nile.  The  foan- 
taina  of  celebrated  rivera  hare  led  to  aome  of  our 
moat  intereating  exploratory  expeditiona.  Super- 
atitLon  baa  hallowed  the  aourcei  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Gangea,  and  the  myaterioua  Niger  long  wooed  our 
adventunmi  traTetlen  into  the  loltry  plnia*  of 
Africa.  The  inhabitanta  of  monntunoiia  coontriea 
itill  look  with  veneration  on  their  principal  itreams, 
and  01  they  roll  on  before  them,  connect  them  in 
imagination  with  the  ancient  gloriei  or  traditional 
legenda  of  tbeir  native  land.  Bruce  partook  largely 
of  thia  feeling,  and  waa  a  man  of  an  ardent  enthu- 
aiaatic  temperament.  He  waa  bom  at  Kinnaird 
House,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  on  the  Hth  of 
necembcT  1730,  and  waa  intended  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  waa  averae,  however,  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  entered  into  bminesa  ai  a  wine-mer- 
chant in  Ijondon,  Being  led  to  visit  Spain  and 
Portugal,  he  waa  struck  with  the  architectural 
Tuina  and  chivalroas  tales  of  the  Mooriah  dominion, 
and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  atudy  of  East- 
ern antiquities  and  languages.  On  hia  return  to 
England  he  became  known  to  the  government,  and 
it  waa  proposed  that  he  should  make  a  journey  to 
Barbary,  wliich  had  been  partially  explored  by  Dr 
Shaw.  At  the  aame  time  the  conaulahip  of  Algiers 
became  vacant,  and  Bruce  waa  appointed  to  the 
office.  He  left  England,  aod  arrived  at  Algiera  in 
176B.  Above  six  yeara  were  spent  by  our  traveller 
at  Algiers  and  in  various  travels  (during  which  be 
surveyed  and  sketched  the  ruina  of  PsJmyra  and 
Baalbec),  and  it  was  not  till  June  1763  that  he 
reached  Alenandria.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Cairo,  and  embarked  on  the  Nile.  He  arrived  at 
tiondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  and  after  some 
there,  he  set  out  for  the  aources  of  Bahr-el-Axrek, 
under  on  impreaalon  that  this  was  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Nile,  The  spot  was  at  length  ^inted 
out  by  hi*  guide — a  hillock  of  green  aod  in  the 
middle  of  a  watery  plain.  The  guide  counselled 
him  to  pull  off  his  shoes,  as  the  people  wet 
pagans,  and  prayed  to  the  river  aa  if  it  were  G 

'Half  undr««eJ  as  I^waa,'  continues  Bniee,  'b;r 
the  loss  of  roy  sash,  and  throwing  off  my  ahues, 
ran  do<m  the  hill  towards  the  hillock  of  gncn  sod, 
which  was  about  two  hundred  yards  distant;  thi 
nhole  side  of  the  hill  was  thick  grown  with  Bowcii, 
tbe  large  bulbous  roots  of  which  appearing  abovt 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  aiid  their  (kins  comiof 
off  on  ray  treading  upon  them,  occasioned  nic  tirt 
very  wrere  falls  before  I  reached  the  bHnk  of  thi 
nianh.  I  aftei  tbia  came  to  tbe  altar  of  green  turf, 
which  was  apparently  the  work  of  art,  and  I  stood  ' 
rapture  ahore  tho  principal  fountain,  which  rises 

iKTibc  Che  litantian  of  my  mind  at  that  moment — 
standing  in  that  tpot  which  bod  baffled  the  genius, 
industry,  and  inquiry  of  bath  ancients  and  modems 
for  the  couiw  of  near  three  thousand  yeaun.  King* 
hod  attempted  thia  discoi-ciy  at  the  head  of  armies, 
and  each  expedition  was  distinguished  from  the  last 
only  hj  tho  difference  of  numbfrs  which  bail  perished, 
and  i^ntd  alone  in  tho  disappointment  which  had 


of  ages  to  every  individual  of  those  myriads 
princes  commanded,  without  having  produced 
nan  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiogiiy  of  bis 
;ign,  or  wiping  off  thia  stain  upon  the  enterprise 
.bilities  of  majikind,  or  adding  this  desideratum 
for  the  encouragement  of  geography.  Though  a  mere 
private  Briton,  I  triumphed  here,  in  my  own  mind, 
kings  and  their  armies  t  and  eveiy  comparison 
eading  nearer  and  nearer  to  presumption,  when 
the  place  itself  where  I  stood,  the  object  of  ray  voin 
glory,  suggested  what  deproased  my  short-lived 
trinraph.  1  was  but  a  few  minutes  omved  at  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  throu;;h  numberleia  dangers  and 
sufferings,  tbe  leant  of  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
rae  but  for  the  continual  goodness  and  protection  of 
Providence:  1  was,  however,  but  then  half  through 
my  journey,  and  all  thou  dangers  through  which  I 
had  already  passed  awaited  mc  on  my  return ;  I 
found  a  despondency  gaining  ground  fast,  and  blast- 
ing tbe  naao  of  laurels  which  1  had  too  rashly  woven  \ 
for  myself.' 

After  aeveral  adventures  in  Abyssini.i,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  received  high  personal  distinc- 
tlona  from  the  king,  Bruce  obtained  leave  to  depart. 
He  returned  through  the  great  deserts  of  Nulna 
into  Egypt,  encountering  the  severcat  hardahipa  and 
dangers  from  the  aand-flooda  and  aimoom  of  the  desert, 
and  his  own  physical  Bufferings  and  exhauatjon. 

It  was  not  until  seventeen  yeara  aflcr  his  return 
that  Bruce  published  his  travels.  Porta  had  been 
made  public,  and  were  much  ridiculed.  Even  John- 
aon  doubted  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  Abyasinia! 
The  work  appeared  in  1790,  in  five  lorgo  quarto 
volnmea,  with  another  volume  of  platea.  The 
atrangeneiB  ol'  the  author's  advcnturea  at  the  court 
at  Gondar,  the  somewhat  inflated  style  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  the  undisguised  vanity  of  the  traveller, 
led  to  H  dishelief  of  hia  statements,  and 
lampoons  and  satires,  both  in  prose  and  v 


directed  against  him.     Tlic  really  hononrable  nnJ 

superior  pointa  of  Bruce'*  character — such  as  hia  I 

energy  and  daring,  his  various  knowledge  and  ac-  , 

quirementa,  and  hia  disinterested  zeal  in  undertaking  | 
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such  a  journey  at  his  own  expense — ^were  overlooked 
in  this  petty  war  of  the  wits.  Bruce  felt  their  at- 
tacks keenly ;  hut  he  was  a  proud-spirited  ihan,  and 
did  not  deign  to  reply  to  pasquinades  impeaching 
his  yeracity.  He  survived  his  publication  only  four 
years.  The  foot,  which  had  trodden  without  failing 
the  deserts  of  Nubia,  slipped  one  evening  in  his  own 
staircase,  while  handing  a  lady  to  her  carriage,  and  be 
died  in  consequence  of  the  injury  then  received,  April 
16, 1794.  A  second  edition  of  the  Travels,  edited  by 
Dr  Alexander  Murray  (an  excellent  Oriental  scholar), 
was  published  in  1805,  and  a  third  in  1813.  The  style 
of  Bruce  is  prolix  and  inelegant,  though  occasion- 
ally energetic.  He  seized  upon  the  most  prominent 
points,  and  coloured  them  highly.  The  general 
accuracy  of  his  work  has  been  confirmed  from  diffe- 
rent quarters.  Mr  Hembt  Salt,  the  next  Euro- 
pean traveller  in  Abyssinia,  twice  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  the  country^in  1805  and  1810— but 
without  reaching  so  far  as  Bruce.  This  gentleman 
confirms  the  historical  parts  of  Bnice's  narrative ; 
and  Mr  Nathaniel  Pearce  (who  resided  many 
years  in  Abyssinia,  and  was  engaged  by  bait) 
verifies  one  of  Bruce^s  most  extraordinary  state- 
ments—the practice  of  the  Abyssinians  of  eating 
raw  meat  cut  out  of  a  living  cow  I  This  was  long 
ridiculed  and  disbelieved,  though  in  reality  it  is  not 
much  more  barbarous  than  the  custom  of  the  poor 
Highlanders  in  Scotland  of  bleeding  their  cattle  in 
winter  for  food.  Pearce  witnessed  the  operation: 
a  cow  was  thrown  down,  and  two  pieces  of  flesh, 
weighing  about  a  pound,  cut  from  the  buttock,  after 
which  the  wounds  were  sewed  up,  and  plastered 
over  with  cow-dung.  Dr  Clarke  and  other  tra- 
vellers have  borne  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
Bruce's  drawings  and  maps.  The  only  disingenu- 
ousness  charged  against  our  traveller  is  his  alleged 
concealment  of  the  fact,  that  the  Nile,  whose  sources 
have  been  in  all  ages  an  object  of  curiosity,  was  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  flowing  from  the 
west,  and  not  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  River, 
which  descends  from  Abyssinia,  and  which  he  ex- 
plored. It  seems  also  clear  that  Faez,  the  Portu- 
guese traveller,  had  long  previously  visited  the 
source  of  the  Bahr-d-Azrek. 

XDNGO  PARK,  &C. 

Next  in  interest  and  novelty  to  the  travels  of  Bruce 
are  those  of  Muncso  Park  in  Central  Africa.  Mr 
Park  was  bom  at  Fowlshiels,  near  Selkirk,  on  the 
10th  of  September  1771.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
performed  a  voyage  to  Bencoolen  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant-surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman.  The  Afri- 
can Association,  founded  in  1778  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  discovery  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  had 
sent  out  several  travellers — Jolm  Ledyard,  Lucas, 
and  Major  Houghton — all  of  whom  had  died.  Park, 
however,  undeterred  by  these  examples,  embraced 
the  society's  oflbr,  and  set  sail  in  May  1795.  On 
the  21st  of  June  following  he  arrived  at  Jillifree,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia.  He  pursued  his  journey 
towards  tlie  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  and  saw  the 
great  object  of  his  mission,  the  river  Niger  flowing 
towards  the  east  The  sufferings  of  Park  during 
his  journey,  the  vuious  incidents  he  encountered, 
his  captivity  among  the  Moors,  and  his  description 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  manners,  trade,  and  cus- 
toms, constitute  a  narrative  of  the  deepest  interest 
The  traveller  returned  to  England  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1 797,  when  all  hope  of  him 
had  been  al»ndoned,  and  in  1799  he  published  his 
travels.  The  style  is  simple  and  manly,  and  replete 
with  a  fine  moral  fSeeling.  One  of  his  adventures 
(which  had  the  honour  of  being  turned  into  verse 


by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire)  is  thus  rdated. 
The  traveller  had  reached  the  town  of  Sego,  the 
capital  of  Bambarra,  and  wished  to  cross  the  rirer 
towards  the  residence  of  the  king : — 

I  waited  more  than  two  hours  without  hmvin; 
an  opportunity  of  crossing  the  river,  during  which 
time  the  people  who  had  crossed  carried  informa- 
tion to  MansoDg,  the  king,  that  a  white  man  wn& 
waiting  for  a  passage,  and  was  coming  to  ace  him. 
He  immediately  sent  over  one  of  his  chief  men,  who 
informed  me  that  the  king  could  not  possibly  see  me 
until  he  knew  what  had  brought  me  into  his  coontrj ; 
and  that  I  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  river  with- 
out the  king's  permission.    He  therefore  advised  me 
to  lodge  at  a  distant  village,  to  which  he  pointed,  for 
the  night,  and  said  that  in  the  morning  he  would 
give  me  further  instmcttons  how  to  conduct  mysdC 
This  was  very  discouraging.    However,  as  thcve  was 
no  remedy,  I  set  off  for  the  village,  where  I  found,  to 
my  ^[reat  mortification,  that  no  person  would  admit 
me  mto  his  house.     I  was  regsffded  with  astonish- 
ment and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  without 
victuals  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  and  the  night  thraat- 
ened  to  be  veiy  uncomfortable — ^forthe  windieae,  and 
there  was  great  appearance  of  a  heavy  rain — and  the 
wild  beasts  are  so  veiy  numerous  in  the  neigbbour> 
hood,  that  I  should  have  been  under  the  neceenty  of 
climbing  up  the  tree  and  resting  amongst  the  braodica. 
About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was  preparing  to  paM 
the  night  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my  home 
loose  that  he  misht  graze  at  libertv,  a  woman,  r»- 
tuming  from  the  labours  of  the  fielo,  stopped  to  ob- 
serve me,  and    perceiving   that  I  was  weary  and 
dejected,  inquired  into  my  situation,  which  I  briefly 
explained  to  her;  whereupon,  with  looks  of  great 
compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
told  me  to  follow  her.    Having  conducted  me  into 
her  hut,  she  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  tlhe 
floor,  and  told  me  I  might  remain  there  for  the  night. 
Finding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she  said  she  would 
procure  me  something  to  eat.    She  accordingly  went 
out,  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine 
fish,  which,  having  caused  to  be  half  broiled  upcn 
some  embers,  she  save  me  for  supper.    The  rites  of 
hospitality  being  tnus  performed  towuds  a  stranger 
in  distress,  my  worthy  benefactress  (pointing  to  the 
mat,  and  telling  me  I  might  sleep  there  without  ap- 
prehension) called  to  the  female  part  of  her  family, 
who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the>  while  in  fixed 
astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spinning  cotton, 
in  which  they  continued  to  employ  themselvea  great 
part  of  the  night.    They  lightened  their  labour  bv 
songs,  one  of  which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I 
was  myself  the  subject  of  it.     It  was  sung  bv  one  of 
the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of  choraa. 
The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  lite- 
rally translated,  were  these: — ^*The  winds  roared, 
and  the  rains  fell.    The  poor  white  man,  faint  and 
weaiy,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.    He  has  no 
mother  to  bring  him  milk — no  wife  to  grind  bis  oom. 
Chonu. — Let  us  pity  the  white  man — no  mother  baa 
he,'  &c.  &c.    Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to 
the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situation  the  circani- 
stance  was  affecting  in  the  highest  degree.      I  was 
oppressed  by  such  unexpected  kindness,  and  sleep 
fled  from  my  eyes.    In  the  morning  I  presented  my 
compassionate  landlady  with  two  of  the  four  hrwm 
buttons  which  remained  on  my  waistcoat — the  only 
recompense  I  could  make  her. 

His  fortitude  under  suffering,  and  the  natural  inety 
of  his  mind,  are  beautifully  illustrated  bv  an  loci> 
dent  related  after  he  had  been  robbed  and  atript  of 
most  of  his  clothes  at  a  village  near  Kooma : — 

After  the  robbers  were  gone,  I  sat  for  some  time 
looking   around    me  with   amazement    and   texror. 
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Whichever  war  I  turned,  nothing  appeared  but 
danger  and  difficulty.  I  saw  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
▼ast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season, 
naked  and  alone,  surrounded  by  savage  animals,  and 
men  still  more  savage.  I  was  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  European  settlement.  All  these  circum- 
stances crowded  at  once  on  mv  recollection,  and  I  con- 
fer that  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me.  I  considered  my 
fate  as  certain,  and  tlwt  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
lie  down  and  perish.  The  influence  of  religion,  how- 
ever, aided  and  supported  me.  I  reflected  that  no 
human  prudence  or  foresight  could  possibly  have 
averted  my  present  suflTerings.  I  was  indeed  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  yet  I  was  still  under  the  protecting 
tye  of  that  Providence  who  has  condescended  to  call 
himself  the  stranger's  friend.  At  this  moment,  pain- 
ful as  my  reflections  were,  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  a  small  moss  in  fructification  irresistibly  caught 
my  eye.  I  mention  this  to  show  from  what  trifling 
circumstances  the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  oonsola- 
tion ;  for  though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than 
the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could  not  contemplate 
the  delicate  conformation  of  its  roots,  leaves,  and  cap- 
sula,  without  admiration.  .Can  that  Being,  thought 
I,  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
this  obscure  psji  of  the  world,  a  thing  which  appears 
of  80  small  importance,  look  with  unconcern  upon  the 
situation  and  sufierings  of  creatures  formed  after  his 
own  image!  Surely  not.  Pteflections  like  these 
would  not  allow  me  to  despair.  I  started  up,  and, 
disregarding  both  hunger  and  faticue,  travelled  for- 
wards, assured  that  rdief  was  at  hand ;  and  I  was 
not  disappointed.  In  a  short  time  I  came  to  a  small 
village,  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  overtook  the  two 
shepherds  who  had  come  with  me  from  Kooma.  They 
were  much  surprised  to  see  roe ;  for  they  said  they 
never  doubted  that  the  Foulahs,  when  they  had 
robbed,  had  murdered  me.  Departing  from  this 
village,  we  travelled  over  several  rocky  ridges,  and 
at  sunset  arrived  at  Sibidooloo,  the  frontier  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Manding. 

Park  had  dlscoTered  the  Kiger  (or  Joliba,  or 
Quorra)  flowing  to  the  east,  and  thus  set  at  rest 
the  doubts  as  to  its  direction  in  the  interior  of 
AfricR.  He  was  not  satisfied,  however,  but  longed 
to  follow  up  his  discovery  by  tracing  it  to  its  termi- 
nation. For  some  years  he  was  constrained  to  re- 
main at  home,  and  he  followed  bis  profession  of  a 
surgeon  in  the  town  of  Pee)>le8.  He  embraced  a 
second  oflfbr  from  the  African  Association,  and 
arrived  at  Goree  on  the  28th  of  Karch  1805.  Before 
he  saw  the  Niger  once  more  'rolling  its  immense 
stream  along  the  plain,'  misfortunes  had  thickened 
around  him.  His  expedition  consisted  originally  of 
forty-four  men;  now  only  seven  remained.  He 
built  a  boat  at  Sansanding  to  prosecute  bis  voyage 
down  the  river,  and  entered  it  on  the  17th  of 
November  1805,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  discover 
the  termination  of  the  Niger,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt  The  party  had  sailed  several  days,  when, 
on  passing  a  rocky  part  of  the  river  named  Boussa, 
the  natives  attacked  them,  and  Park  and  one  of  his 
companions  (Lieutenant  Martyn)  were  drowned 
while  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming.  The 
letters  and  journals  of  the  traveller  had  been  sent 
by  him  to  Gambia  previous  to  his  embarking  on 
the  fatal  voyage,  and  a  narrative  of  the  journey 
compiled  from  them  was  published  in  IS15. 

Park  had  conjectured  that  the  Niger  and  Congo 
were  cue  river;  and  in  1816  a  double  expedition 
was  planned,  one  part  of  which  was  destined  to 
ascend  the  Congo,  and  the  other  to  descend  the 
Niger,  hopes  being  entertained  that  a  meeting  would 
take  place  at  some  point  of  the  mighty  stream. 
The  command  of  this  expedition  was  given  to  Cap- 


tain TucKEY,  an  experienced  naval  officer,  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mr  Smith,  a  botanist,  Mr 
Cranch,  a  zoologist,  and  by  Mr  Galway,  an  intelli- 
gent friend.  The  expedition  was  unfortunate — all 
died  but  Captain  Tuckey,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  firom  fever  and  exhaustion. 
In  the  narratiTe  of  this  expedition,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  country  of  Congo,  which 
appears  to  be  an  undefined  tract  of  territory, 
hemmed  in  between  Loongo  on  the  north  and 
Angola  on  the  sonth,  and  stretching  far  inland. 
The  military  part  of  this  expedition,  under  M^or 
Peddie,  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  did  not  ascend 
the  Gambia,  but  pursued  the  route  by  the  Rio 
Nunez  and  the  country  of  the  Fonlahs.  Peddie 
died  at  Kacundy,  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Nunez, 
and  Captain  Campbell,  on  whom  the  command  then 
devolv^  also  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  disease 
and  distress.  In  1819  two  other  travellers,  Mr 
Ritchie  and  Lieutenant  Lyon,  proceeded  from  Tripoli 
to  Fezzan,  with  the  view  of  penetrating  southward 
as  far  as  Soudan.  The  climate  soon  extinguished 
all  hopes  from  this  expedition;  Mr  Ritchie  sank 
beneath  it,  and  Lieutenant  Lyon  was  so  reduced  as 
to  be  able  to  extend  his  journey  only  to  the  southern 
firontiers  of  Fezzan. 

DENUAM  AND  CLAPPERTON. 

In  1822  another  important  African  expedition 
was  planned  by  a  different  route,  under  the  care  of 
Major  Denhax,  Captain  Clapperton,  and  Dr 
OuDNEY.  They  proceeded  from  Tripoli  across  the 
Great  Desert  to  Bomou,  and  in  February  1823 
arrived  at  Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bomou.  An  im- 
mense lake,  the  Tshad,  was  seen  to  form  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  rivers  of  Bomou,  and  the  country  was 
highly  populous.  The  travellers  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  Kouka.  Oudney  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  but  Clapperton  penetrated  as  far  as  Socka- 
too,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  Bello,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Fellatah  empire.  The  sultan  received 
him  with  much  state,  and  admired  all  the  nresents 
tlu&t  were  brought  to  hioL  *  Everything,'  he  said, 
*  is  wonderful,  but  you  are  the  greatest  curiosity  of 
all*  The  traveller's  presence  of  mind  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote : — 

'March  19,  I  was  sent  for,*  says  Clapperton,  *by 
the  sultan,  and  desired  to  bring  with  me  the  **  look- 
ing-glass of  the  sun,**  the  name  they  gave  to  my 
sextant.  I  first  exhibited  a  planisphere  of  the 
heavenlv  bodies.  The  sultan  knew  all  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  some  of  the  constellations,  and  many  of 
the  stars,  by  their  Arabic  names.  The  looking-glass 
of  the  sun  was  then  brought  forward,  and  occaMioned 
much  surprise.  I  had  to  explain  all  its  appendages. 
The  inverting  telescope  was  an  object  of  immense 
astonishment ;  and  I  had  to  stand  at  some  little  din- 
tance  to  let  the  sultan  look  at  me  through  it,  for  hii* 
people  were  all  afraid  of  placing  themselves  within 
its  magical  influence.  I  had  next  to  show  him  how 
to  take  an  observation  of  the  sun.  The  case  of  the 
artificial  horizon,  of  which  1  had  lost  the  key,  was 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  open,  as  happened  on  this 
occasion :  I  asked  one  of  the  people  near  me  for  a 
knife  to  press  up  the  lid.  He  handed  me  one  quite 
too  small,  and  I  quite  inadvertently  asked  for  a 
dagger  for  the  same  purpose.  The  sultan  was  imme- 
diately thrown  into  a  fright ;  he  seized  his  sword,  and 
half-drawing  it  from  the  scabbard,  placed  it  before 
him,  trembling  all  the  time  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
his  alarm,  although  it  was  I  who  had  in  reality  most 
cause  of  fear;  and  on  receiving  the  dagger,  I  calmly 
opened  the  case,  and  returned  the  weapon  to  its  owner 
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with  apparent  unconcern.  When  the  artiiicial  horizon 
was  arranged,  the  sultan  and  all  his  attendants  had 
a  peep  at  the  sun,  and  my  breach  of  etiquette  seemed 
entirely  forgotten.' 

Sockatoo  formed  the  utmost  limit  of  the  expedition. 
The  result  was  published  in  1826,  under  the  title  of 
Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  in  the  pears  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  br/ 
Major  Denham,  Captain  Clapperton,  and  tlie  late  Dr 
Oudney.  Glapperton  resumed  his  travels  in  1825, 
and  completed  a  journey  across  the  continent  of 
Africa  from  Tripoli  to  Benin,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Pearce,  a  naval  surgeon,  a  draughtsman,  and 
Richard  Lander,  a  young  man  who  volunteered  to 
accompany  him  as  a  confidential  servant  They 
landed  at  Badagry,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ;  but  death 
soon  cut  off  all  but  Glapperton  and  Lander.  They 
pursued  their  course,  and  visited  Boussa,  the  scene 
of  Mungo  Park's  death.  They  proceeded  to  Socka- 
too after  an  interesting  journey,  with  the  view  of 
soliciting  permission  from  the  sultan  to  visit  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Bornou.  In  this  Glapperton  was  unsuc- 
cessful; and  being  seized  with  dysentery,  he  died  in 
the  arms  of  his  faithful  servant  on  the  Idth  of  April 
1827.  Lander  was  allowed  to  return,  and  in  1830 
he  published  an  account  of  Captain  Clapperton's 
last  expedition.  The  unfortunate  traveller  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  his  39th  year. 

Glapperton  made  valuable  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa,  *  The  limit  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lyon's  journey  southward  across  the  desert 
was  in  latitude  24  degrees,  while  Major  Denharo,  in 
his  expedition  to  Mandaro.  reached  latitude  9  de- 
grees 15  minutes,  thus  adding  14  J  degrees,  or  900 
miles,  to  the  extent  explored  by  Europeans.  Home- 
mann,  it  is  true,  had  previously  crossed  the  desert, 
and  had  proceeded  as  far  southwards  as  NyifCs  in 
latitude  lOj  degrees;  but  no  account  was  ever 
received  of  his  journey.  Park  in  his  first  expedi- 
tion reached  Silla,  in  longitude  1  degree  34  minutes 
west,  a  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia.  Denham  and  Glapperton,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  east  side  of  Lake  Tshad  in  longitude 
17  degrees,  to  Sockatoo  in  longitude  5 J  degrees, 
explored  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  east  to  west 
in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  a  line  of  only  400  miles  re- 
maining unknown  between  Silla  and  Sockatoo.  But 
the  second  journey  of  Captain  Glapperton  added 
tenfold  value  to  these  discoveries.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  detect  the  shortest  and  most  easy  roi^  to 
the  populous  countries  of  the  interior ;  and  he  could 
boast  of  being  the  first  who  had  completed  an  itine- 
rary across  the  continent  of  Africa  from  Tripoli  to 
Benin.'* 


RICHARD  LANDER. 

The  honour  of  discovering  and  finally  determin- 
ing the  course  of  the  Niger  was  left  to  Richard 
Lander.  Under  the  auspices  of  government,  L^der 
and  his  brother  left  England  in  January  1830,  and 
arrived  at  Badagry  on  the  19th  of  March.  From 
Boussa  they  sailed  down  the  Niger,  and  ultimately 
entered  tlie  Atlantic  by  the  river  Nun,  one  of  the 
branches  from  the  Niger.  They  returned  from  their 
triumphant  expedition  in  June  1831,  and  published 
an  account  of  their  travels  in  tlu«e  small  volumes, 
for  which  Mr  Murray,  the  eminent  bookseller,  is 
said  to  have  given  a  thousand  guineas!  Richard 
Lander  was  induced  to  embark  in  another  expedi- 
tion to  Africa — a  commercial  speculation  fitted  out 
by  some  Liverpool  merchants,  which  proved  an 
utter  foilure.    A  party  of  natives  attacked  the  ad- 
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venturers  on  the  river  Niger,  and  Lander 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball  He  arrived  at  Feroando 
Po,  but  died  from  the  efibcta  of  his  wound  on  the 
16th  of  February  1834,  aged  thirty-one.  A  nam- 
tive  of  this  unfortunate  expedition  was  published  in 
1837,  in  two  volumes,  by  Mr  Macgregor  Lsdrd  and 
Mr  Oldfield,  surviving  officers  of  the  expedition. 

BOWPICH,  CAHPBSLL,  AND  BUBTHKLL. 

Of  Western  Africa,  interesting  accounts  are  given 
in  the  Mission  to  Ashantee,  181.9,  by  Mr  Bowdich; 
and  of  Southern  Africa,  in  the  Travels  df  Mr  Camp- 
bell, a  missionary,  1822 ;  and  in  Travels  m  Soulkem 
Africa,  1822,  by  Mr  Burchell.  Campbell  was  tiie 
first  to  penetrate  beyond  Lattakoo,  the  capital  of 
the  Boshuana  tribe  of  the  Matchapina.  He  made 
two  missions  to  Africa,  one  in  1813,  and  a  aeoood 
in  1820,  both  being  undertaken  under  the  anspicsea 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  He  founded  a  Christiaa 
establishment  at  Lattakoo,  but  the  natives  erinced 
little  disposition  to  embrace  the  pure  faiUi,  ao  dif- 
ferent firom  their  sensual  and  superstitions  ritea. 
Until  Mr  Bowdich's  mission  to  Ashantee,  that 
powerful  kingdom  and  its  capital,  Coomassie  (a 
city  of  100,000  souls),  although  not  nine  daya' 
journey  from  the  English  settlements  on  the  coast, 
were  known  only  by  name,  and  vety  few  {teraona  in 
England  had  ever  formed  the  faintest  i^  of  the 
barbaric  pomp  and  magnificence,  or  of  the  states, 
strength,  and  political  condition  of  the  Ashantee 
nation. 

J.  L.  BDRCKHARDT — J.  B.  BELZONL 

Among  the  numerous  victims  of  African  disco- 
very are  two  eminent  travellers — Burckhardt  and 
Belzoni.  John  Ludwig  Burckhardt  (1785-1817) 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  visited  EnglaadC 
and  was  engaged  by  the  African  Association.  He 
proceeded  to  Aleppo  in  1809,  and  resided  two  years 
in  that  city,  personating  the  character  of  a  Mussul- 
man doctor  of  laws,  and  acquiring  a  perfect  knov- 
ledge  of  tlie  language  and  customs  of  the  East.  He 
visited  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and  liCbanon ;  stopped 
some  time  at  Cairo,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
crossing  the  Nubian  desert  by  the  route  taken  by 
Bruce.  He  returned  to  Curo,  and  was  preparing  to 
depart  thence  in  a  cari^van  for  Fezzan,  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever.  His 
journals,  letters,  and  memoranda,  were  all  preserved, 
and  are  very  valuable.  He  was  an  accurate  ob- 
server of  men  and  manners,  and  his  works  throw 
much  light  on  the  geography  and  moral  oondition 
of  the  countries  he  visited.  They  were  published  at 
intervals  from  1819  to  1630.  John  Baptist  Belzoki 
was  a  native  of  Padua,  in  Italy,  who  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1803.  He  was  a  roan  of  immense  statniv 
and  muscular  strength,  capable  of  enduring  the 
greatest  fatigue.  From  1815  to  1819  he  was 
engaged  in  exploring  the  antiquities  of  £gypt. 
Works  on  this  subject  had  previously  appeared — 
The  Egyptiaca  of  Hamilton,  1809 ;  Mr  L^h*s  Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  in  Egypt,  1816;  Captain  Ljght  s 
Travels,  1818 ;  and  Memoirs  relating  to  Etzzopean 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  &c.  by  Mr  R.  Walpole,  1817. 
Mr  Legh's  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Nubia — the 
region  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile— had 
attracted  much  attention.  While  the  temples  of 
Egypt  are  edifices  raised  above  ground,  tliote  of 
Nubia  axe  excavated  rocks,  and  some  almost  of 
mountain  magnitude  have  been  hewn  into  temples 
and  chiseled  into  sculpture.  Mr  Legh  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  this  career.  Belzom  acted  as  a*-  ' 
sisUiat  to  ]Mr  S;dt  (the  British  consul  at  E^^  pt)  in  ' 
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exploring  the  Egyptian  pyramids  and  ancient  tombs. 
Some  of  these  remains  of  art  were  eminently  rich 
and  splendid,  and  one  which  he  discovered  near 
Thebes,  containing  a  sarcophagus  of  the  finest 
Oriental  alabaster,  minutely  sculptured  with  hun- 
dreds of  figures,  he  brought  with  him  to  Britain, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  Britiab  Museum.  In  1820  he 
published  A  Narrative  of  Operatunu  and  Recent 
Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  ffc.  in  Eaypt 
and  Nubia,  which  shows  how  much  may  be  done 
by  the  labour  and  unremitting  exertions  of  one  in- 
diriduaL  Bdzon^s  sucoesa  in  Egypt,  his  great  bodily 
strength,  and  hia  adyenturous  spirit,  inspired  hini 
i  with  the  hope  of  adueving  discorcries  in  Africa. 
He  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the  intention 
of  traYelling  to  Timbuctoo,  but  died  at  Benin  of 
an  attack  of  dysentery  on  the  Sd  of  December  1823. 
We  subjoin  a  few  passagea  from  Belzoni's  nar- 
rative : — 

IThe  Ruins  at  Thebes.] 

On  the  22d,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the  ruins  of 
great  Thebes,  and  landed  at  Luxor.  Here  I  beg  the 
reader  to  observe,  that  but  very  imperfect  ideas  can 
be  formed  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  Thebes,  even  from 
the  accounts  of  the  most  skilful  and  accurate  travel- 
lers. It  J8  absolutely  impossible  to  imagine  the  scene 
displayed,  without  seeing  it.  The  most  sublime  ideas 
thait  can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  our  present  architecture,  would  give  a  very 
incorrect  picture  of  these  ruins  ;  for  such  is  the  diffe- 
rence not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  form,  proportion, 
and  construction,  that  eved  the  pencil  can  convey  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  whole.  It  appeared  to  me  like 
entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  lon^  conflict, 
were  im  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various 
temples  as  the  only  proon  of  their  former  existence. 
The  temple  of  Luxor  presents  to  the  traveller  at  once 
one  of  the  most  splendid  groups  of  Egyptian  grandeur. 
The  extensive  propylseon,  with  the  two  obelisks,  and 
colossal  statues  in  the  front ;  the  thick  groupe  of  enor- 
mous columns ;  the  variety  of  apartments,  and  the 
sanctuary  it  contains ;  the  beautiuil  ornaments  which 
adorn  every  part  of  the  walls  and  columns,  described 
by  Mr  Hamilton;  cause  in  the  astonished  traveller 
an  oblivion  of  all  that  he  has  seen  before.  If  his  at- 
tention be  attracted  to  the  north  side  of  Thebes  by 
the  towering  remains  that  project  a  great  height  above 
the  wood  of  palm-trees,  he 'will  griMlually  enter  that 
forest-like  assemblage  of  ruins  of  temples,  columns, 
obelisks,  colossi,  sphinxes,  portals,  and  an  endless 
number  of  other  astonishing  objects,  that  will  convince 
him  at  once  of  the  impossibility  of  a  description.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  still  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self among  wonden.  The  temples  of  Ooumou,  Mem- 
nonium,  and  Medinet  Aboo,  attest  the  extent  of  the 
great  city  on  this  side.  The  unrivalled  colossal  figures 
in  the  plains  of  Thebes,  the  number  of  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  rocks,  those  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
kings,  with  their  paintings,  sculptures,  mummies,  sar- 
copnasi,  figures,  &c.  are  all  objects  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  the  traveller,  who  will  not  fail  to  wonder 
how  a  nation  which  was  once  so  great  as  to  erect  these 
stupendous  edifices,  could  so  &x  fall  into  oblivion 
that  even  their  language  and  writing  are  totally  un- 
known to  us. 


[Opening  a  Tomb  at  Tticbes.'] 

On  the  16th  of  October  1817,  I  set  a  number  of 
fellahs,  or  la^uring  Arabs,  to  work,  and  caused  the 
earth  to  be  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  and  un- 
der the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which,  when  it  rains,  pours  a 
great  quantity  of  water  over  the  spot  in  which  they 
were  digging.    No  one  could  imagine  that  the  ancient 


Egyptians  would  make  the  entrance  into  such  an  im- 
mense and  superb  excavation  just  under  a  torrent  of 
water ;  but  I  had  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  tomb  in  that  pla^,  from  indications  I  had  pre- 
viously observed  in  my  search  of  other  sepuldues. 
The  Arabs,  who  were  accustomed  to  dig,  were  all  of 
opinion  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  there ;  but  I 
persisted  in  carrying  on  the  work  ;  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day  we  perceived  the  part  of  the 
rock  that  had  been  hewn  and  cut  away.  On  the  18th, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  task  wu  resumed ;  and 
about  noon,  the  workmen  reached  the  opening,  which 
was  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  there  was  room  enough  for  me  to  creep  through 
a  passage  that  the  earth  had  left  under  the  ceiling  of 
the  first  corridor,  I  perceived  immediately,  by  the 
painting  on  the  roof,  and  by  the  hieroglyphics  in 
basso-relievo,  that  I  had  at  length  reached  Uie  entrance 
of  a  large  and  magnificent  tomb.  I  hastily  passed 
along  this  corridor,  and  came  to  a  staircase  23  feet  long, 
at  the  foot  of  which  I  entered  another  gallery  37  feet 
3  inches  long,  where  my  progress  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  &rge  pit  30  feet  deep  and  14  feet  by  12 
feet  3  inches  wide.  On  the  other  side,  and  in  front  of 
me,  I  observed  a  small  aperture  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
6  inches  high,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  quantity 
of  rubbish.  A  rope  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood,  that 
was  laid  across  the  passage  against  the  projections 
which  formed  a  kind  of  doorway,  appeared  to  have 
been  used  formerly  for  descending  into  the  pit ;  and 
from  the  small  aperture  on  the  opposite  side  hung 
another  which  reached  the  bottom,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending.  The  wood,  and  the  rope  fast- 
ened to  it,  crumbled  to  dust  on  being  touched.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  were  several  pieces  of  wood  placed 
against  the  side  of  it,  so  as  to  assist  the  person  who 
was  to  ascend  by  means  of  the  rope  into  the  aperture. 
It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  we  contrived  to 
make  a  bridge  of  two  beams,  and  crossed  the  pit,  when 
we  discoverwl  the  little  aperture  to  be  an  opening 
forced  through  a  wall,  that  had  entirely  closed  what 
we  afterward  found  to  be  the  entrance  into  magnifi- 
cent halls  and  corridors  beyond.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians bad  closely  shut  it  up,  plastered  the  wall  over, 
and  painted  it  like  the  rest  of  the  sides  of  the  pit,  so 
that,  but  for  the  aperture,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  there  was  any  further  proceeding. 
Any  one  would  have  concluded  that  the  tomb  ended 
with  the  pit.  Besides,  the  pit  served  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  rain-water  which  might  occasionally  fall 
in  the  mountain,  and  thus  kept  out  the  damp  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  tomb.  We  passed  through  the 
small  aperture,  and  then  made  the  full  discovery 
of  the  whole  sepulchre. 

An  inspection  of  the  model  will  exhibit  the  nume- 
rous galleries  and  halls  through  which  we  wandered ; 
and  the  vivid  colours  and  extraordinary  figures  on 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  which  everywhere  met  our  view, 
j  will  convey  an  idea  df  the  astonishment  we  must  have 
I  felt  at  every  step.    In  one  apartment  we  found  the 
,  carcase  of  a  bull  embalmed ;  and  also  scattered  in 
I  various  places  wooden  figures  of  mummies  covered 
I  with  asphaltum  to  preserve  them.    In  some  of  the 
rooms  were  lying  about  statues  of  fine  earth,  baked, 
coloured  blue,  and  strongly  varnished;  in  another 
part  were  four  wooden  fisurea  standing  erect,  four  feet 
nigh,  with  a  circular  hollow  inside,  as  if  intended  to 
contain  a  roll  of  papyrus.  The  saioophagus  of  Oriental 
alabaster  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  to  which 
I  gave  the  name  of  the  saloon,  without  a  cover,  which 
hful  been  removed  and  broken ;  and  the  body  that  had 
once  occupied  this  superb  coffin  had  beui  carried 
away.    W  e  were  not,  toereforey  the  first  who  had  pro- 
fanely entered  this  mysterious  mansion  of  the  dcad« 
though  there  is  no  doubt  it  had  remained  undisturbed 
since  tiie  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Porsiana. 
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The  architectural  ruios  and  monumenU  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  Btupendoua  relics  of  former 
ages.  They  reach  back  to  the  period  when  Thebes 
poured  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates,  and 
Greece  and  Rome  were  the  desert  abodes  of  barba- 
rians. '  From  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids,*  said  Napo- 
leon to  his  soldiers  on  the  eye  of  battle,  '  the  shades 
of  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you.*  Learning 
and  research  have  unveiled  part  of  the  mystery  of 
these  august  memorials.  Men  like  Belzoni  have 
penetrat^  into  the  Tast  sepulchres,  and  unearthed 
the  huge  sculpture;  and  scholars  like  Young  and 
Champollion,  by  discoyering  the  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing of  the  ancient  Egjrptians,  haye  been  able  to  as- 
certain their  object  and  history.  The  best  English 
books  on  Egypt  are.  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  by  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  1837  ;  and 
An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem 
Egyptians,  by  Edwabd  W.  Lane,  1836. 

DR  E.  D.  CLARKE. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  of  modem 
travellers  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke  (1769-1822),  a  fellow  of  Jesus  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  first  professor  of  mineralogy  in  that 
university.  In  1799  Dr  Clarke  set  off  with  Mr 
Midthus,  and  some  other  college  friends,  on  a  journey 
among  the  northern  nations.  He  travelled  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  visiting  the  south  of  Russia,  part 
of  Asia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  The  first 
volume  of  his  travels  appeared  in  1810,  and  included 
Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey.  The  second,  which 
became  more  popular,  was  issued  in  1812,  and  in- 
cluded Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land;  and 
three  other  volumes  appeared  at  intervals  before 
1819.  The  sixth  Tolume  was  published  after  his 
death,  part  being  contributed  by  Mr  Walpole, 
author  of  travels  in  the  Levant  Dr  Clarke  received 
from  his  publishers  the  large  sum  of  £7000  for  his 
collection  of  travels.  Their  success  was  immediate 
and  extensive.  As  an  honest  and  accomplished 
writer,  careful  in  his  facts,  clear  and  polished  in  his 
style,  and  comprehensive  in  his  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, Dr  Clarke  has  not  been  excelled  by  any 
general  European  traveller. 

[Description  o/Oie  Pyramids.} 

We  were  roused  as  soon  as  the  sun  dawned  by  An- 
tony, our  faithful  Greek  servant  and  inteipreter,  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  pyramids  were  in  view.  We 
hastened  from  the  cabin  ;  and  never  will  the  impression 
made  by  their  appearance  be  obliterated.  By  reflect- 
ing the  sun's  rays,  they  appear  as  white  as  snow,  and 
of  such  surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had 
previously  conceived  in  our  imagination  had  prepared 
us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.  The  sight  instantly 
convinced  us  that  no  power  of  description,  no  delinea- 
tion, can  convey  ideas  adequate  to  the  effbct  produced 
in  viewing  these  stupendous  monuments.  The  for> 
mality  of  their  construction  is  lost  in  their  prodigious 
magnitude ;  the  mind,  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at 
once  the  force  of  an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed, 
experience  confirms — that  in  vastness,  whatsoever  be 
its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another  proof  of 
their  indescribable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of 
terror,  which  is  another  principal  source  of  the  sub- 
lime. In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling,  this 
impression  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great  as  to 
cause  pain  rather  than  pleasure ;  hence,  perhaps,  have 
originated  descriptions  of  the  pyramids  which  repre- 
sent them  as  deformed  and  gloomy  masses,  without 
taste  or  beauty.  Persons  who  have  derived  no  satis- 
&--*'""-  ^^-^  *Ke  contemplation  of  them,  may  not  have 


been  conscious  that  the  uneasiness  they  experienced 
was  a  result  of  their  own  sensibility.  Others  bave 
acknowledged  ideas  widely  different,  excited  by  every 
wonderful  circumstance  of  character  and  of  sitaation 
— ^ideas  of  duration,  almost  endless ;  of  power,  incon- 
ceivable ;  of  majesty,  supreme ;  of  solitude,  most  awful ; 
of  grandeur,  of  desolation,  and  of  repose. 

Upon  the  23d  of  August  1802  we  set  out  for  the 
pyramids,  the  inundation  enabling  us  to  s{>proach 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  larger  pyramid  in  our 
djerm.*    Messrs  Hanmier  and  Hamilton  accompanied 
us.    We  arrived  at  Djiza  at  daybreak,  and  called 
^pon  some  English  officers,  who  wished  to  join  our 
party  upon  this  occasion.     From  Djiza  our  approach 
to  the  pyramids  was  through  a  swampy  country,  by 
means  of  a*  narrow  canal,  which,  however,  was  deep 
enough ;  and  we  arrived  without  any  obstacle  at  nine 
o'clock  at  the  bottom  of  a  sandy  slope  leading  up  to 
the  principal  pyramid.    Some  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
had  assembled  to  receive  us  upon  our  landing,  were 
much  amused  by  the  eagerness  excited  in  our  whole 
party  to  prove  who  should  first  set  his  foot  upon  the 
summit  of  this  artificial  mountain.      With    what 
amazement  did  we  survey  the  vast  surface  that  was 
presented  to  us  when  we  arrived  at  this  stupendoos 
monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds.    Here 
and  there  appeared  some  Arab  guides  upon  the  im- 
mense masses  above  us,  like  so  many  pigmitt,  wiuting 
to  show  the  way  to  the  summit.    Now  and  then  ve 
thought  we  heard  voices,  and  listened  ;  but  it  was  the 
wind  in  powerful  gusts  sweeping  the  immense  ranges 
of  stone.    Already  some  of  our  party  had  begun  the 
ascent,  and  were  pausing  at  the  tremendous  depth 
which  they  saw  below.    One  of  our  militaxy  compa- 
nions, after  having  surmounted  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  undertaking,  became  giddy  in  consequence  of 
looking  down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained ;  and 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he  hired  aa 
Arab  to  assist  him  in  efiecting  his  descent.    The  mi 
of  us,  more  accustomed  to  uie  business  of  climbing 
heights,  with  many  a  halt  for  req>iration,  and  maay 
an  exclamation  of  wonder,  pursued  our  way  towards 
the  summit.    The  mode  of  ascent  has  been  frequently 
described ;  and  yet,  from  the  questions  which  an  often 
proposed  to  travellers,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  gene- 
rally understood.    The  reader  may  imagine  KimMilf 
to  be  upon  a  staircase,  evety  step  of  which,  to  a  man 
of  middle  stature,  is  nearly  breast  high,  and  the 
breadth  of  each  step  is  equal  to  its  height,  conse- 
quently the  footing  is  secure ;  and  although  a  retro- 
spect in  going  up  be  sometimes  fearful  to  penooi 
unaccustomed  to  look  down  from  any  considerable 
elevation,  yet  there  is  little  danger  of  fadling.  In  some 
places,  indeed,  where  the  stones  are  decayed,  caution 
may  be  required,  and  an  Arab  guide  is  always  neoe»- 
sary  to  avoid  a  total  interruption ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  means  of  ascent  are  such  that  almost  every 
one  may  accomplish  it.    Our  progress  was  impeded  by 
other  causes.     We  carried  with  us  a  few  instruments, 
such  as  our  boat-compass,  a  thermometer,  a  teleesopsi, 
&c. ;  these  could  not  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  Ui* 
Arabs,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  broken  every  instant. 
At  length  we  reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  the  great 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  party.    Htn  we 
found  a  platform  thirty-two  feet  square,  consistittg  of 
nine  laige  stones,  each  of  which  might  weigh  about 
a  ton,  although  they  are  much  inferior  in   siie  to 
some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  coniitruction  of  this 
pyramid.     Travellers  of  all  ages,  and  of  varions 
nations,  have  here  inscribed  their  names.    Some  are 
written  in  Greek,  many  in  French,  a  few  in  Arabic, 
one  or  two  in  English,  and  others  in  Latin.    We  weie 
as  desirous  as  our  predeoesson  to  leave  a  memorial 
of  our  arrival ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  tribute  of  thankful* 
ness  due  for  the  success  of  our  undertaking ;  and  pre- 
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sentlj  ereiy  one  of  oar  party  wm  seen  busied  in  adding 
the  inscription  of  his  name. 

Upon  this  area,  which  looks  like  a  point  when  seen 
from  Cairo  or  from  the  Nile,  it  is  extraordinarj  that 
none  of  those  numerous  hermits  fixed  their  abode 
who  retired  to  the  tops  of  columns  and  to  almost  in- 
acces8ible  solitudes  upon  the  pinnacles  of  the  highest 
rocks.  It  offers  a  much  more  conrenient  and  secure 
retreat  than  was  selected  bj  an  ascetic,  who  pitched 
his  residence  upon  the  architraTe  of  a  temple  in  the 
ricinit  J  of  Athens.  The  heat,  according  to  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  at  the  time  of  our  coming,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 84  degrees ;  and  the  same  temperature  continued 
during  the  time  we  remained,  a  strong  wind  blowing 
from  the  north-west.  The  Tiew  from  this  eminence 
amplj  fulfilled  our  expectations ;  nor  do  the  accounts 
which  hare  been  giren  of  it,  as  it  appears  at  this  season 
of  the  jear,  exaggerate  the  noveltj  and  grandeur  of 
the  sight.  All  the  region  towards  Cairo  and  the  Delta 
resembled  a  sea  corered  with  innumerable  islands. 
Foresu  of  palm-trees  were  seen  standing  in  the  water, 
the  inundation  spreading  oyer  the  land  where  thejr 
stood,  so  as  to  give  them  an  appearance  of  growing  in 
the  flood.  To  the  north,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
nothing  could  be  discerned  but  a  watery  surface  thus 
dircTiified  bj  plantations  and  hj  Tillage:*.  To  the 
south  we  saw  the  pyramids  of  Sacclra  ;  and  upon  the 
eabt  of  these,  smaller  monuments  of  the  same  kind 
nearer  to  the  Nile.  An  appearance  of  ruins  might 
indeed  be  traced  the  whole  way  from  the  p>Tamids  of 
I>jiza  to  thow  of  Saccara,  as  if  they  had  been  once 
connected,  so  as  to  constitute  one  rast  cemeterj.  Be- 
yond the  pyramids  of  ^^accira  we  could  perceiye  the 
distant  mountains  of  the  Said  ;  and  upon  an  eminence 
near  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  appeared  a  monastery 
of  cm^iderabie  !it2e.  Towards  the  west  and  south- 
west, the  eye  raii<:ed  orer  the  great  Libyan  Desert, 
extending  to  the  utmost  yerge  of  the  horizon,  without 
a  single  object  to  interrupt  the  dreary  horror  of  the 
lacdMrape,  except  dark  floating  spoU  caused  by  the 
shadows  of  pas^iitg  clouds  upon  the  sand. 

rp(>n  the  south-east  nide  is  the  gigantic  statue  of 
the  Sphinx,  the  most  colo<i.<«al  piece  of  sculpture  which 
remains  of  all  the  works  executed  by  the  ancients. 
The  French  hare  uncorered  all  the  pedestal  ef  this 
ftatue,  and  all  the  cumbent  or  leonine  parts  of  the 
fi^Ture ;  the<e  were  before  entirely  conceale<l  by  sand. 
Iu.<>tead,  howerer,  of  answering  the  expertatiuns  rai*^ 
concerning  the  work  upon  which  it  wa«  «>up{*(n>eil  to 
re*t,  the  f»eile^tal  prore*  to  be  a  wrct-hed  ftub>tnicture 
of  brickwork  aiid  sTuall  pieces  of  stone  put  together, 
like  the  mtnt  iu4i;rriincAnt  piece  of  m<^em  mav>Dry, 
and  wholly  out  of  character  both  with  respect  to  the 
pr^Mli^ou^  lab-)ur  bestowed  uf»on  the  statue  it<^ir,and 
the  pi;:ai^tic  apj<?arance  of  the  suimuDding  o>'Joct*. 
Beyond  the  >phinx  we  distinctly  discerned  amid«t 
the  sandy  wa*te  the  remains  and  re^tiges  of  a  magni- 
fii-ent  buildii.g,  perhaps  the  Serapeuiu. 

Immediately  beneath  our  riew,  upon  the  eastern 
and  western  »'idt,  we  saw  *o  many  Utuib*  that  we  were 
unable  to  count  them,  iiome  being  half  buried  in  the 
sand,  other*  ri^inz  ron«iderablT  abore  it.  All  these 
are  of  an  ol-ioTiC  form,  with  oide*  ^loping  like  the  roofs 
of  Kuri'pcan  h'^u^e*!.  A  plan  of  their  situation  and 
appearance  i*  t^^en  in  Prirrjrk'*  Trarcl*.  The  *ecoTid 
ji^ramid,  stafidin?  to  the  v>ucb-ve«t,  hax  the  remains 
of  a  corering  near  it«  Tert^x,  a<  f>f  a  plating  of  ^tone 
which  had  once  inTc«te«i  all  iti  f«>ur  *:de-«.  Jsome  per- 
sons dereirfd  by  the  external  hue  of  thi<  corering, 
hare  belies e«i  it  tc»  be  of  rr-arMe  ;  Irut  it-*  white  ap[»ear- 
ance  is  owijig  to  a  partial  dt^coti.]  »*ii\f)n  affertiitf:  the 
■urfaoe  only.  Not  a  viL^le  (rsk^iueux.  of  marble  can 
be  f'Mind  anywhere  near  thi«  ptr«ci:J.  It  i«  *tir- 
rounded  by  a  pared  court,  harin;  nails  on  the  out- 
side, and  plare«  a«  fr-r  doors  or  portal*  in  the  waU§ ; 
alto  an  adranced  work  or  portio.     A  third  pyramid. 


of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  second,  appears 
beyond  the  Sphinx  to  the  south-west ;  and  there  are 
three  others,  one  of  which  is  nearly  buried  in  the  sand, 
between  the  large  pyramid  and  this  statue  to  the 
south-east. 

CLASSIC  TBATELLER8 — FORSTTH,  EITSTACE,  &C. 

The  dassic  oountries  of  Greece  and  Italy  have 
been  described  by  Tarious  trayellers — scholars,  poeta, 
painters,  architects,  and  antiquaries.  The  celebrated 
Trarrlt  of  Anaekarn*,  by  Barthelemy,  were  pub- 
i  Ushed  in  1 788,  and  shortly  afterwards  translated 
-  into  English.  This  excellent  work  (of  which  the 
hero  is  as  interestlDg  aa  any  character  in  romance) 
excited  a  general  enthusiasm  with  respect  to  the 
memorable  soil  and  history  of  Greece.  Dr  Clarke's 
trayels  farther  stimulated  inqniry,  and  Byron's 
Childe  Harold  drew  attention  to  the  natural  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  Grecian  scenery  and  ancient 
art  Mr  (now  Sib)  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  the  fellow- 
trardler  of  Lord  Byron,  published  an  account  of  his 
Journey  through  Albania ;  and  Da  Holland,  in  IS  15, 
gaye  to  the  worid  his  interesting  TravtU  in  Ote 
Ionian  Idex,  Albania^  Thessaly^  ami  Jlacedimia.  A 
vol  ominous  and  able  work,  in  two  quarto  roltimes, 
was  published  in  1819  by  Mb  Edward  Dodwell, 
entitled  A  Classical  and  Typographical  Tour  through 
Greece.  Sib  William  Gkll,  in  1823,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  Journey  to  the  Morea,  An  artist.  Ma  H. 
W.  Williams,  al^o  published  Travels  in  Greece  and 
Itafy,  enriched  with  raluable  remarks  on  the  ancient 
works  of  art  In  18-37  a  young  schoUr,  Edward 
Giffard,  published  a  Visit  to  the  Ionian  Idandt, 
Athens^  and  the  Morea,  Da  Christopher  Words- 
worth  (now  head-master  of  Harrow  school)  isrned 
in  IS. 39  a  work  entitled  Athens  and  Attica^  finely 
iiliistrated,  and  deroted  chiefly  to  clsssira!  inyea- 
ti^tions.  The  Utest  work  on  Greece  is  by  a  Scottish 
gentlemaiL  WnxiAJi  Mras,  Esq.  of  Caldwell,  who 
spent  two  months  in  the  spring  of  1<.35  in  visiting 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  His  illustrations  of 
Greek  poetry  and  scenery  are  marked  by  good  sense 
and  di.«criminatiaD. 

Lord  Byron  also  ext(»nd«*d  his  kindling  power  and 
ect-rey  to  Italy  :  but  previous  to  this  time  a  master- 
hand  had  described  its  ruins  and  antiquities.  A 
yaluable  work,  which  has  now  become  a  standard 
authority,  was  in  Is  12  published  under  the  modest 
title  of  Remarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters, 
durimj  ftn  Ercursi*m  in  Itaitf  m  the  years  1  hil2  and 
1SHK3,  by  Joseph  FoBsmi,  Esq.  >lr  Forsyth  ( 1 76S- 
1813)  was  a  natire  of  El?in,  in  the  county  of  Moray, 
snd  conducted  a  classical  seminary  at  Newington- 
Butts,  near  London,  for  many  yeara  C>n  his  return 
from  a  tour  in  Italy,  he  was  arrested  at  Turin  in 
lt»U3,  in  consequence  of  Xapoleon^s  harsh  and  unjust 
order  to  detain  ail  British  suhiects  trayellinf  in  his 
dominiums.  After  sereral  years  of  detention,  he 
prepared  the  D<jtes  he  had  made  in  Italy,  snd  pub- 
lished them  in  Ensrlsnd  as  a  means  of  enlisting  the 
sympathies  of  Napoleon  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  National  Institute  in  his  behalf.  This  last 
effort  for  freedom  faded,  and  the  author  always  it- 
grvtted  that  he  had  made  iL  Mr  Forsyth  was  at 
length  rek'ased  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in 
1814.  The  '  Remarks'  thus  hastily  prefored  for  a 
special  purpose,  cuold  hardly  haye  been  improred 
if  expanded  into  regular  dissertations  and  essaya 
They  are  rigoruos  sind  acute,  eyincing  keen  obser- 
yation  and  original  thinking,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  tiie  schiJar  and  the  critic  Soine  de- 
tached sentences  firocn  Forsyth  will  show  his  pecn- 
liar  and  picturesque  style.  Ftnt,  of  tte  aafthors 
journey  to  Uome : — 
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•The  vintage  was  in  full  glow.  Men,  women, 
children,  asses,  all  were  variously  engaged  in  the 
work.  I  remarked  in  the  scene  a  prodigality  and 
negligence  which  I  never  saw  in  France.  The 
grapes  dropped  unheeded  from  the  panniers,  and 
hundreds  were  left  undipped  on  the  vines.  The 
vintagers  poured  on  us  as  we  passed  the  richest 
ribaldry  of  the  Italian  language,  and  seemed  to 
claim  from  Horace's  old  vindemiator  a  prescriptive 
right  to  abuse  the  traveller.'* 

{^The  ColiseumJ] 

A  colossal  taste  gave  rise  to  the  Ck>liseum.  Here,  in- 
deed, gigantic  dimensions  were  necessary ;  for  though 
hundreds  could  enter  at  once,  and  fifty  thousand  find 
seats,  the  space  was  still  insufficient  for  Rome,  and 
the  crowd  for  the  morning  games  began  at  midnight. 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  as  if  presaging  their  own  deaths, 
hurried  the  building,  and  left  several  marks  of  their 
precipitancy  behind.  In  the  upper  walls  they  have 
inserted  stones  which  had  evidently  been  dressed  for 
a  dififerent  purpose.  Some  of  the  arcades  are  grossly 
unequal ;  no  moulding  preserves  the  same  level  and 
form  round  the  whole  ellipse,  and  every  order  is  full 
of  license.  The  Doric  has  no  trighjphs  nor  meUfpes, 
and  its  arch  is  too  low  for  its  columns ;  the  Ionic  re- 
peats the  entablature  of  the  Doric ;  the  third  order  is 
but  a  rough  cast  of  the  Corinthian,  and  its  foliage  the 
thickest  water-plants ;  the  fourth  seems  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  third  in  pilasters;  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  by  a  heavy  Attic.  Happily  for  the  Coliseum, 
the  shape  necessary  to  an  amphitheatre  has  given  it  a 
stability  of  construction  sufficient  to  resist  fires,  and 
earthquakes,  and  lightnings,  and  sieges.  Its  ellipti- 
cal form  was  the  hoop  which  bound  and  held  it  entire 
till  barbarians  rent  that  consolidating  ring;  popes 
widened  the  breach ;  and  time,  not  unassisted,  con- 
tinues the  work  of  dilapidation.  At  this  moment  the 
hermitage  is  threatened  with  a  dreadful  crash,  and  a 

generation  not  very  remote  must  be  content,  I  appre- 
end,  with  the  picture  of  this  stupendous  monument. 
Of  the  interior  elevation,  two  slopes,  by  some  called 
menianOj  are  already  demolished;  the  arena^  the 
podium,  are  interred.  No  member  runs  entire  round 
the  whole  ellipse;  but  every  member  made  such  a 
circuit,  and  re-appears  so  often,  that  plans,  sections, 
and  elevations  of  the  original  work  are  drawn  with 
the  precision  of  a  modem  fabric.  When  the  whole 
amphitheatre  was  entire,  a  child  might  comprehend 
its  design  in  a  moment,  and  go  direct  to  his  place 
without  straying  in  the  porticos,  for  each  arcade  bears 
its  number  engraved,  and  opposite  to  every  fourth 
arcade  was  a  staircase.  This  multiplicity  of  wide, 
straight,  and  separate  passages,  proves  the  attention 
which  the  ancients  paid  to  the  safe  discharge  of  a 
crowd ;  it  finely  illustrates  the  precept  of  Vitruvius, 
and  exposes  the  perplexity  of  somp  modem  theatres. 
Every  nation  has  undergone  its  revolution  of  vices ; 
and  as  cmelty  is  not  the  present  vice  of  ours,  we  can 
all  humanely  execrate  the  purpose  of  amphitheatres, 
now  that  they  lie  in  ruins.  Moralists  may  tell  us 
that  the  truly  brave  are  never  cruel ;  but  this  monu- 
ment says  *  No.'  Here  sat  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  coolly  to  enjoy  the  tortures  and  death  of  men 
who  had  never  offended  them.  Two  aqueducts  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  wash  off  the  human  blood  which 

*  The  poet  Rpgers  has  sketched  the  same  joyous  scene  of 
Italian  life— 

*  Many  a  canzonet 
Comes  through  the  leaves,  the  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  In  avenues. 
And  every  avenue  a  covered  wallc  ,  —  ■. . 

Hung  with  black  cluBtraa.    Tia  enough  to  make  '.  <j 

The  sad  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one  ."--         "^ 

Melt  into  tears,  so  general  is  the  Joy.* 


a  few  hours'  sport  shed  in  this  imperial  shambles.  Twicr 
in  one  day  came  the  senators  and  matrons  of  Kome 
to  the  butchery ;  a  virgin  always  save  the  ngnai  for 
slaughter;  and  when  glutted  with  bloodshed,  tlio«c 
ladies  sat  do?m  in  the  wet  uid  streaming  araui  to  a 
luxurious  supper!  Such  reflections  check  our  regies 
for  its  ruin.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Coliseum  is  a 
striking  image  of  Rome  itself — decayed,  vacant,  se- 
rious, yet  grand — half-gray  and  half-green — erect  ofi 
one  side  and  fallen  on  the  other,  with  conseciatcd 
ground  in  its  bosom  —  inhabited  by  a  beadsman; 
visited  by  every  caste;  for  moralists,  aatiqttarics 
painters,  architects,  devotees,  all  meet  here  to  medi- 
tate, to  examine,  to  draw,  to  measure,  and  to  pray. 
*  In  contemplating  antiquities,'  says  Livy, '  the  mind 
itself  becomes  antique.'  It  contracts  from  each  ob- 
jects a  venerable  rust,  which  I  prefer  to  the  poli5h 
and  the  point  of  those  wits  who  have  lately  pxt^ned 
this  august  min  with  ridicule. 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  Forsyth's 
original  and  valuable  work,  appeared  A   Ciamcaf 
Tour  in  Italy^  in  two  large  volumes,  by  John  Chtt- 
woDE  Eustace,  an  English  Catliolic  priest,  who  had 
travelled  in  Italy  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.     Though 
pleasantly  written,  Eustace's  woj^k  is  one  of  no 
authority.    Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  (who  famished 
the  notes  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Lord  Byroa*a  Childe 
Harold,  and  afterwards  published  a  volume  of  His- 
torical Blustratiotis  to  the  same  poem)  characteriaes 
Eustace  as  *  one  of  the  most  inaccurate  and  onsatia- 
factory  writers  that  have  in  our  times  attained  a 
temporary  reputation.'    Mr  Eustace  died  at  Naples 
in  1815.     Letters  ffoni  the  NortJt  of  Itafy,  addressed 
to  Mr  Hallam  the  historian,  by  W.  Stewabt  Rosk, 
Esq.  in  two  volumes,  1819,  are  partly  descriptive 
and  partly  critical ;  and  though  somewhat  afiected 
in  style,  form  an  amusing  miscellany.  A  Tour  tfirtmpk 
the  Soutliem  Provinces  c/  the  Kingdom  of  ^apies,  by 
the  Hon.  K.  Keppel  Craven  (1821),  is  more  of 
an  itinerary  than  a  work  of  reflection,  but  is  plainhr 
and  pleasingly  written.     TTie  Diary  of  an  Intalii^ 
by  Hen  BY  Mathews  (1820),  and  Howie  in  the  ATnr- 
teentJi  Century  (1820),  by  Miss  Wau>ie,  are  both 
interesting  works :  the  first  is  lively  and  pictureaqoe   ! 
in  style,  and  was  well  received  by  the  public.     In 
1821  Lady  Morgan  published  a  work  entitled  Itafy^ 
containing  pictures  of  Italian  society  and  manners, 
drawn  with  more  vivacity  and  point  than  delicacy. 
Observations  on  Italy^  by  Mr  John  Beul  (1825),  and 
a  Description  qf  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  Da  Bca- 
TON  (1828),  are  works  of  accuracy  and  research. 
Illustrations  of  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  by  W.  Baocuc- 
DON  (1828-9),  unite  the  effects  of  the  artist's  pencil 
with  the  information  of  the  observant  topographer. 
Mr  Beckford,  author  of  the  romance  of  *  Vathek«* 
had  in  early  life  written  Sketches  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,    After  remaining  unpublished  for  moce 
than  forty  years,  two  volumes  of  these  graphic  and 
picturesque  delineations  were  given  to  the  world  in 
1834.  Time  has  altered  some  of  the  objects  described 
by  the  accomplished  traveller,  but  his  work  aboonds 
in  passages  of  permanent  interest,  and  of  finished 
and  beautiful  composition.    Every  season  adds  to 
the  number  of  works  on  Italy  and  the  oUier  parts  of 
the  continent 

I 

[Funeral  Ceremony  at  RomeJ] 
[From  Mathews's  *  Diary  of  an  Invalid.'] 

One  day,  in  my  way  home,  I  met  a  fuuetal  orrf> 
mony.  A  crucifix  hun^  with  black,  followed  by  a 
train  of  priests,  with  lighted  tapen  in  their  hands 
headed  the  procession.  Then  came  a  troop  of  figures 
'  in  white  robes,  with  their  faces  covered  with  ! 
tasks  of  the  same  materials.    The  bier  followed,  on 
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which  laj  the  corpse  of  a  youDg  woman  arrayed  in  all 
the  omamentii  of  (Lress,  with  her  fiue  exposed,  where  the 
bloom  of  life  yet  lingered.  The  members  of  different 
fraternities  followed  the  bier,  dressed  in  the  robes 
of  their  orders,  and  all  masked.  They  carried  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  chanted  out  prayers  in  a 
sort  of  mumbling  recitative.  I  followed  the  train  to 
the  church,  for  I  had  doubts  whether  the  beautiful 
figure  I  had  seen  on  the  bier  was  not  a  figure  of  wax ; 
but  I  was  soon  convinced  it  was  indeed  the  corpse  of 
a  fellow-creature,  cut  off  in  the  pride  and  bloom  of 
youthful  maiden  beauty.  Such  is  the  Italian  mode 
of  conducting  the  last  scene  of  the  tragi-comedy  of 
life.  As  soon  as  a  person  dies,  the  relations  leave  the 
house,  and  fly  to  bury  themselves  and  their  griefs  in 
some  other  retirement.  The  care  of  the  funeral  de- 
rolves  on  one  of  the  fraternities  who  are  associated 
for  this  purpose  in  every  parish.  These  are  dressed 
in  a  sort  of  domino  and  hood,  which,  having  holes  for 
the  eves,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  mask,  and  com- 
pletely conceals  the  face.  The  funeral  of  the  very 
poorest  is  thus  conducted  vrith  quite  as  much  cere- 
mony as  need  be.  This  is  perhaps  a  better  system 
than  our  own,  where  the  relatives  are  exhibited  as  a 
spectacle  to  impertinent  curiosity,  whilst  &om  feel- 
ings of  duty  they  follow  to  the  grave  the  remains  of 
those  they  loved.  But  ouiv  is  surely  an  unphiloso- 
phical  view  of  the  subject.  It  looks  as  if  we  were 
materialists,  and  considered  the  cold  clod  as  the  sole 
remains  of  the  object  of  our  affection.  The  Italians 
reason  better,  and  perhaps  feel  as  much  as  ourselves, 
when  they  regard  the  body,  deprired  of  the  soul  that 
animated,  and  the  mind  tnat  informed  it,  as  no  more 
a  part  of  the  departed  spirit  than  the  clothes  which 
it  has  also  left  behind.  The  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
body  is  perhaps  conducted  here  with  too  much  of  that 
spirit  which  would  disregard  all  claims  that  'this 
mortal  coil '  can  have  to  our  attention.  As  soon  as 
the  funeral  service  is  concluded,  the  corpse  is  stripped 
and  consigned  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  in- 
terment. There  are  large  raults  underneath  the 
churches  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  Those  who 
can  afford  it,  are  put  into  a  wooden  shell  before  they 
are  cut  into  one  of  these  Golgothas ;  but  the  great 
mass  are  tossed  in  without  a  rag  to  cover  them.  When 
one  of  these  carems  is  full,  it  is  bricked  up ;  and  after 
fifty  years  it  is  opened  again,  and  the  bones  ue  re- 
mov(Ml  to  other  places  prepuvd  for  their  reception. 
So  much  for  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  life.  With 
respect  to  the  first  act,  our  conduct  of  it  is  certainly 
more  natural.  Here  they  swathe  and  swaddle  their 
children  till  the  poor  urchins  look  like  Egyptian 
mummies.  To  this  frightful  custom  one  may  attri- 
bute the  want  of  strength  and  symmetry  of  the  men, 
which  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 

[^Statue  of  the  Medicean  Venm  at  Fkrmct.*'\ 

[Fxxim  BfathewB's  DUry.] 

The  statue  that  enchants  the  world — the  unimi- 
tated,  the  inimitable  Venus.  One  is  generally  disap- 
pointed after  great  expectations  have  been  raised; 
but  in  this  instance  I  was  delighted  at  first  sight,  and 
each  succeeding  visit  has  charmed  me  more.  It  is 
indeed  a  wonderful  work  in  conception  and  execution 
— but  I  doubt  whether  Venus  be  not  a  misnomer. 
Who  can  recognize  in  this  divine  statue  any  traita 
of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Pleasure  1    It  seems  rather 


^  This  celebnted  work  of  art  was  disooversd  in  the  viHa  tA 
Adrian,  in  TivoU,  in  the  alzteenth  century,  broken  into  thir- 
teen pieces.  The  reetoratlons  sre  by  a  Florentine  sculptor.  It 
was  brought  to  Florence  In  the  year  1680.  It  measures  in  ita- 
tare  only  4  feet  11  Inohee.  There  is  no  esppwiton  of  pawiion  or 
sentiment  In  the  statue :  it  is  an  imafs  of  abttiaot  or  ideal 
beauty. 


intended  as  a  personification  of  all  that  is  el^ant, 
graceful,  and  b^utiful ;  not  only  abstracted  from  all 
human  infirmities,  but  elevated  above  aJl  human  feel- 
ings and  affections ;  for,  though  the  form  is  female, 
the  beauty  is  like  the  beauty  of  aneels,  who  are  of  no 
sex.  I  was  at  first  reminded  of  Muton*s  Ere ;  but  in 
Eve,  even  in  her  days  of  innocence,  there  was  some 
tincture  of  humanity,  of  which  there  is  none  in  the 
Venus ;  in  whose  eye  there  is  no  heaven,  and  in  whose 
gesture  there  is  no  love. 

[A  Morning  in  Venice.'] 
[From  Beokford's  *  Sketches  of  Italy/  &c] 

It  was  not  five  o'clock  before  I  was  aroused  by 
a  loud  din  of  voices  and  splashing  of  water  under  my 
balcony.  Looking  out,  I  beheld  the  grand  canal  so 
entirely  covered  with  fruits  and  vegetables  on  rafts 
and  in  barges,  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  a 
wave.  Loads  of  ^pes,  peaches,  and  melons  arrived 
and  disappeared  m  an  instant,  for  every  vessel  was  in 
motion ;  and  the  crowds  of  purchasers,  hurrying  from 
boat  to  boat,  formed  a  very  lively  picture.  Amongst 
the  multitudes  I  remarked  a  good  many  whose  dress 
and  carriage  announced  sometlung  above  the  common 
rank ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  they  were  noble 
Venetians  just  come  from  their  casinos,  and  met  to 
refresh  themselves  with  fruit  before  they  retired  to 
sleep  for  the  day. 

Whilst  I  was  observing  them,  the  sun  began  to 
colour  the  balustrades  of  the  palaces,  and  the  pure 
exhilarating  air  of  the  morning  drawing  me  abroad, 
I  procured  a  gondola,  laid  in  my  provision  of  bread 
and  grapes,  and  was  rowed  under  the  Rialto,  down 
the  grand  canal,  to  the  marble  steps  of  S.  Maria  della 
Salute,  erected  by  the  senate  in  performance  of  a  vow 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  begged  off  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence in  1630.  The  great  bronze  portal  opened  whilst 
I  was  standing  on  the  steps  which  lead  to  it,  and  dis- 
covered the  interior  of  the  dome,  where  I  expatiated 
in  solitude;  no  mortal  appearing,  except  one  old 
priest,  who  trimmed  the  lamps,  and  muttered  a  pnyer 
Wore  the  high  altar,  still  wrapped  in  shadows.  The 
sunbeams  began  to  strike  against  the  windows  of  the 
cupola,  just  as  I  left  the  chiuch,  and  was  wafted  across 
the  waves  to  the  spacious  platform  in  front  of  St  Oior- 

E'o  Maggiore,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Pal- 
dio.  When  my  first  transport  was  a  little  subsided, 
and  I  had  examined  the  graceful  design  of  each  par- 
ticular ornament,  and  united  the  just  proportion  and 
grand  effect  of  the  whole  in  my  mind,  I  planted  my 
umbrella  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  viewed  at  my 
leisure  the  vast  range  of  palaces,  of  porticos,  of  towers, 
opening  on  every  side,  and  extending  out  of  sight. 
The  doge's  palace,  and  the  tall  columns  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  piazza  of  St  Mark,  form,  together  with 
the  arcades  of  the  public  librarv,  the  lofty  Campanile, 
and  the  cupolas  of  the  ducal  church,  one  of  the  most 
striking  groups  of  buildings  that  art  can  boast  of.  To 
behold  at  one  glance  these  stately  fabrioR,  so  illus- 
trious in  the  records  of  former  ages,  before  which,  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  so  many  valiant 
chiefs  and  princes  have  landed,  loaded  with  Otkotal 
spoils,  was  a  spectacle  I  had  long  and  ardently  desired. 
I  thought  of  the  days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  when 
looking  up  the  piazza  of  St  Mark,  along  which  he 
marohed  in  solemn  procession  to  cMt  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Alexander  ill.,  and  pay  a  tardy  homage  to 
St  Peter's  successor.  Here  were  no  longer  uioie 
splendid  fleets  that  attended  his  progress ;  one  soU- 
taiy  galeas  was  all  I  beheld,  anchored  opposite  the 
palace  of  the  doge,  and  surrounded  by  crowds  of  gon- 
dolas, whose  sable  hues  contrasted  strongly  with  its 
vermilion  oars  and  shining  ornaments.  A  puiy- 
coloured  multitude  was  continually  shifting  from  one 
side  of  the  piazza  to  the  other ;  whilst  senators  and 
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magistrated,  in  long  black  robes,  were  already  arriying 
to  fill  their  respective  offices. 

I  contemplated  the  busy  scene  from  my  peaceful 
platform,  where  nothing  stirred  but  agea  devotees 
creeping  to  their  devotions;  and  whilst  I  remained 
thus  calm  and  tranquil,  heard  the  distant  buzz  of  the 
town.  Fortunately,  some  length  of  waves  rolled  be- 
tween me  and  its  tumults,  so  that  I  ate  my  grapes 
and  read  Metastasio  undisturbed  by  officiousness  or 
curiosity.  When  the  sun  became  too  powerful^  I  en- 
tered the  nave. 

After  I  had  admired  the  masterly  structure  of  the 
roof  and  the  lightness  of  its  arches,  my  eyes  naturally 
directed  themselves  to  the  pavement  of  white  and 
ruddy  marble,  polished,  and  reflecting  like  a  mirror 
the  columns  which  rise  from  it.  Over  this  I  walked 
to  a  door  that  admitted  me  into  the  principal  quad- 
rangle of  the  convent,  surrounded  by  a  cloister  sup- 
ported on  Ionic  pillars  beautifully  proportioned.  A 
flight  of  stairs  opens  into  the  court,  adorned  with 
balustrades  and  pedestals  sculptured  with  elegance 
truly  Grecian.  This  brought  me  to  the  refectory, 
where  the  clufd^ceuwt  of  Paul  Veronese,  representing 
the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  was  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself.  I  never  beheld  so  gorgeous  a 
group  of  wedding  garments  before;  there  is  every 
variety  of  fold  and  plait  that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined. The  attitudes  and  countenances  are  more 
uniform,  and  the  guests  appear  a  venr  genteel  decent 
sort  of  people,  well  used  to  the  mode  of  their  times, 
and  accustomed  to  miracles. 

Having  examined  this  fictitious  repast,  I  cast  a  look 
on  a  long  range  of  tables  covered  with  very  excellent 
realities,  which  the  monks  were  coming  to  devour 
with  energy,  if  one  might  judge  from  their  appearance. 
These  sons  of  penitence  and  mortification  possess  one 
of  the  most  spacious  islands  of  the  whole  cluster ;  a 
princely  habitation,  with  gardens  and  open  porticos 
that  engross  every  breath  of  air ;  and  what  e^dds  not 
a  little  to  the  charms  of  their  abode,  is  the  facility  of 
making  excursions  from  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind. 

[^Deacripiion  of  Pompeii.'] 
[From  WiUianu's  •  Travels  ]n  Italy,  Greece/  Jic] 

.  Pompeii  is  getting  daily  disencumbered,  and  a  very 
considerable  ^ai  of  this  Grecian  city  is  unveiled.  We 
entered  by  the  Appian  way,  through  a  narrow  street 
of  marble  tombs,  beautifully  executed,  with  the  names 
of  the  deceased  plain  and  legible.  We  looked  into 
the  columbary  below  that  of  Marius  Arius  Diomedes, 
and  perceived  jars  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
with  a  small  lamp  at  the  side  of  each.  Arriving  at  the 
gate,  we  perceived  a  sentry-box  in  which  the  sxeleton 
of  a  soldier  was  found  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand :  pro- 
ceeding up  the  street  beyond  the  gate,  we  went  into 
several  streets,  and  entered  what  is  called  a  coffee- 
house, the  marks  of  cups  being  visible  on  the  stone : 
we  came  likewise  to  a  tavern,  and  found  the  sign  (not 
a  very  decent  one)  near  the  entrance.  The  streets  are 
lined  with  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  most 
of  which  have  their  original  painted  decorations  fresh 
and  entire.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is  much 
worn  by  carriage  wheels,  and  holes  are  cut  through 
the  side  stones  tor  the  purpose  of  fastening  animals  u 
the  market-place ;  and  in  certain  situations  are  placed 
stepping-stones,  which  give  us  a  rather  unfavourable 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  streets.  We  passed  two  beauti- 
ful little  temples ;  went  into  a  surgeon's  house,  in  the 
operation-room  of  which  chirurgicu  instruments  were 
found ;  entered  an  ironmonger's  shop,  where  an  anvil 
and  hammer  were  discovered;  a  sculptor's  and  a 
baker's  shop,  in  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen  an 
oven  and  grinding  mills,  like  old  Scotch  querns.  We 
examined  likewise  an  oilman's  shop,  and  a  wine  shop 
lately  opened,  where  money  was  found  in  the  till ;  a 


school  in  which  was  a  small  pulpit,  with  steps  up  to 
it,  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  a  great  theatre ; 
a  temple  of  justice ;  an  amphitheatre  about  220  feet  in 
length ;  various  temples ;  a  barrack  for  soldiera,  the 
columns  of  which  are  scribbled  with  their  names  and 
jests ;  wells,  cisterns,  seats,  tricliniums,  beautifol  Mo- 
saic; altars,  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  and 
many  other  curious  remains  of  antiquity.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  objects  wan  an  ancient  wall,  with 
part  of  a  still  more  ancient  marble  frieze,  built  in  it  aa 
a  common  stone ;  and  a  stream  which  has  Bowed  under 
this  once  subterraneous  city  long  before  its  banal ; 
pipes  of  Terra  Cotta  to  convey  the  water  to  the  difib- 
rent  streets ;  stocks  for  prisonen,  in  one  of  which  a 
skeleton  was  found.  All  these  things  incline  one 
almost  to  look  for  the  inhabitants,  and  wonder  a.t  the 
desolate  silence  of  the  place. 

The  houses  in  general  are  very  low,  and  the  rooms 
are  small ;  I  should  think  not  above  ten  feet  high. 
Every  house  is  provided  with  a  well  and  a  clstem. 
Everything  seems  to  be  in  proportion.  The  principal 
streets  do  not  appear  to  exceed  16  feet  in  width,  with 
side  pavements  of  about  3  feet ;  some  of  the  subordi- 
nate streets  are  from  6  to  10  feet  wide,  with  ride  pave- 
ments in  proportion:  these  are  occasionally  high, 
and  are  reached  by  steps.  The  columns  of  Uie  bar- 
racks are  about  15  feet  in  height ;  they  are  made  of 
tuffa  with  stucco ;  one-third  of  the  shafl  is  smoothly 
plastered,  the  rest  fluted  to  the  capital.  The  walU 
of  the  houses  are  often  painted  red,  and  some  of  them 
have  borders  and  antique  ornaments,  masks,  and  imi- 
tations of  marble ;  but  in  general  poorly  executed.  I 
have  observed  on  the  walls  of  an  eating-room  various 
kinds  of  food  and  game  tolerably  represented :  one 
woman's  apartment  was  adorned  with  subjects  relating 
to  love,  and  a  man's  with  pictures  of  a  martial  cha- 
racter. Considering  that  the  whole  has  been  under 
ground  upwards  of  sev^iteen  centuries.  It  is  certainly 
surprising  that  they  should  be  as  fresh  as  at  the  period 
of  their  burial.  Tlie  whole  extent  of  the  city,  not  one 
half  of  which  is  excavated,  may  be  about  four  miles. 

▲RCnC  DI8CX>V£RT — &088,  PAERT,  F&AXKLIX,  &C 

Contemporaneous  with  the  African  expedittoiM 
already  described,  a  strong  desire  was  fdt  in  this 
count^  to  prosecute  our  discoveries  in  the  Nortbem 
seas,  which  for  fifty  years  had  been  neglected.  The 
idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  Asia  still  presented 
attractions,  and  on  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  an  effort  to  discover  it  was  resolved  upon.  In 
1818  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  two 
ships,  one  under  tlie  command  of  Captain  JoBjr 
Ross,  and  another  under  Leedtenant,  now  Sik 
Edward  Parrt.  The  most  interesting  feature  In 
this  voyage  is  the  account  of  a  tribe  of  Esqui- 
maux hitherto  unknown,  who  inhabited  a  tract 
of  country  extending  on  the  shore  for  120  miles, 
and  situated  near  Bi&n's  Bay.  A  singular  pheno- 
menon was  also  witnessed — a  range  of  diflb  covcnxl  ' 
with  snow  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  arising  from  ' 
some  vegetable  substance.  When  the  expeditioa  i 
came  to  Lancaster  Sound,  a  passage  was  oooll- 
dently  anticipated;  but  after  sailing  up  the  bay, 
Captain  Ross  conceived  that  he  saw  land*-a  hi|rh 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  directly  across  the 
bottom  of  the  inlet — and  he  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise. Lieutenant  Parry  and  others  entertained  a 
different  opinion  from  that  of  their  commander  as  to 
the  existence  of  land,  and  the  admiralty  fitted  out  a 
new  expedition,  which  sailed  in  18 19,  for  the  purpose 
of  again  exploring  Lancaster  Sound.  The  expe- 
dition, including  two  ships,  the  Heda  and  Griper, 
was  intrusted  to  Captain  Panry,  who  had  tiie  satis- 
faction of  verifying  the  correctness  of  his  former 
impressions,  by  sailing  through  what  Captain  Ross 
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supposed  to  be  a  moan  tain  barrier  in  Lancaster 
Sound.  *  To  have  sailed  upwards  of  thirty  degrees 
of  longitude  beyond  the  point  reached  by  any  former 
navigator — to  have  discovered  many  new  lands, 
islands,  and  bays — to  have  established  the  much* 
contested  existence  of  a  Polar  sea  north  of  America 
— finally,  after  a  wintering  of  eleven  months,  to 
have  brought  back  his  crew  in  a  sound  and  vigorous 
state — were  enough  to  raise  his  name  above  that  of 
any  former  Arctic  voyager.'  The  long  winter  so- 
journ in  this  Polar  region  was  relieved  by  various 
devices  and  amusements :  a  temporary  theatre  was 
fitted  up,  and  the  officers  came  forward  as  amateur 
performers.  A  sort  of  newspaper  was  also  esta- 
blished, called  the  North  Georgian  Gazette,  to  which 
all  were  invited  to  contribute ;  and  excursions  abroad 
were  kept  up  as  much  as  possible.  The  brilliant 
results  of  Captain  Parry's  voyage  soon  induced 
another  expedition  to  the  Northern  seas  of  America. 
That  commander  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
*Fury,'  and  Captain  Lyon,  distinguished  by  his 
services  in  Africa,  received  the  command  of  the 
*Hecla.*  The  ships  sailed  in  May  1821.  It  was 
more  than  two  years  ere  they  returned ;  and  though 
the  expedition,  as  to  its  main  object  of  finding  a  pas- 
sage into  the  Polar  sea,  was  a  failure,  various  geo- 
graphical discoveries  were  made.  The  tediousness 
of  winter,  when  the  vessels  were  frozen  up,  was 
again  relieved  by  entertainments  similar  to  those 
formerly  adopted;  and  further  gratification  was 
afibrded  by  intercourse  with  the  Esquimaux,  who,  in 
their  houses  of  snow  and  ice,  burrowed  along  the 
shores.  We  shall  extract  part  of  Captain  Parry's 
account  of  this  shrewd  though  savage  race. 

[Deacription  of  the  Bsquimaux.^ 

The  Esquimaux  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of  intel- 
lect and  dulness,  of  cunning  and  simplicity,  of  in- 
genuity and  stupidity;  few  of  them  could  count 
beyond  five,  and  not  one  of  them  beyond  ten,  nor  could 
any  of  them  speak  a  dozen  words  of  English  after  a 
,  constant  intercourse  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  months  ; 
yet  many  of  them  could  imitate  the  manners  and 
\  actions  of  the  strangers,  and  were  on  the  whole  excel- 
I  lent  mimics.  One  woman  in  particular,  of  the  name 
I  of  lligluik,  very  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
,  voyagers  by  the  various  traits  of  that  superiority  of 
understanding  for  which,  it  was  found,  she  was  re- 
markably diritinguishcd,  and  held  in  esteem  even  by 
her  own  countrymen.  She  had  a  great  fondness  for 
singing,  possessed  a  soft  voice  and  an  excellent  ear ; 
but,  like  another  great  singer  who  figured  in  a  diffe- 
rent society,  'there  was  scarcely  any  stopping  her 
when  she  had  once  begun ;'  she  would  listen,  however, 
for  hours  together  to  the  tunes  played  on  the  organ. 
Her  superior  intelligence  was  perhaps  most  conspicuous 
in  the  readiness  with  which  she  was  made  to  compre- 
hend the  manner  of  laying  down  on  paper  the  geo- 
graphical outline  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  America 
Hhe  was  acquainted  with,  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
so  as  to  construct  a  chart.  At  first  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  make  her  comprehend  what  was  meant ;  but 
when  Captain  Parry  had  discovered  that  the  Esqui- 
maux were  already  acouainted  with  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  for  which  they  have  appropriate 
names,  he  drew  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  together 
with  that  portion  of  the  coast  just  discovered,  which 
was  opposite  to  Winter  Island,  where  then  they  were, 
and  of  course  well  known  to  her. 

We  desired  her  (says  Captain  Parry)  to  complete 
the  rest,  and  to  do  it  miklcee  (Mmall^,  when,  with  a 
countenance  of  the  most  grave  attention  and  peculiar 
intelligence,  she  drew  the  coast  of  the  continent  be- 
yond her  own  country,  as  lying  nearly  north  from 
Winter  Island.    The  most  important  part  still  re- 


mained, and  it  would  have  amused  an  unconcerned 
looker-on  to  have  observed  the  anxiety  and  suspense 
depicted  on  the  countenances  of  our  part  of  the  group 
till  this  was  accomplished,  for  never  were  the  tracings 
of  a  pencil  watched  with  more  eager  solicitude.  Our 
surprise  and  satisfaction  may  therefore  in  some  de- 
gree be  imagined  when,  without  taking  it  from  the 
paper,  lligluik  brought  the  continental  coast  short 
round  to  the  westward,  and  afterwards  to  the  S  S.W., 
so  as  to  come  within  three  or  four  days*  journey  of 
Repulse  Bay. 

I  am,  however,  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  superior  understanding  of  this  ex- 
traordinary woman  became  more  and  more  developed, 
her  head  (for  what  female  head  is  indifierent  to 
praise  I)  b^an  to  be  turned  by  the  general  attention 
and  numberless  presents  she  received.  The  superior 
decency  and  even  modesty  of  her  behaviour  had  com- 
bined, with  her  intellectual  qualitieti,  to  raise  her  in 
our  estimation  far  above  her  companions ;  and  I  often 
heard  others  express  what  I  could  not  but  agree  in, 
that  for  lligluik  alone,  of  all  the  Esquimaux  women, 
that  kind  of  respect  could  be  entertained  which  mo- 
desty in  a  female  never  fails  to  command  in  our  sex. 
Thus  regarded,  she  had  always  been  freely  admitted 
into  the  ships,  the  quarter-masters  at  the  gangway 
never  thinking  of  refusing  entrance  to  *  the  wise 
woman,'  as  they  called  her.  VVIienever  any  explanation 
was  necessary  between  the  Esquimaux  and  us,  lligluik 
was  sent  for  as  an  interpreter ;  information  was  chiefly 
obtained  through  her,  and  she  thus  found  herself 
rising  into  a  degree  of  consequence  to  which,  but 
for  us,  she  could  never  have  attained.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  good  sense  on  her 
part,  it  will  not  therefore  be  wondered  at  if  she  be- 
came giddy  with  her  exaltation — considered  her  ad- 
mission into  the  ships  and  most  of  the  cabins  no 
longer  an  indulgence,  but  a  right— ceased  to  return 
the  slightest  acknowledgment  for  any  kindness  or 
presents — became  listless  and  inattentive  in  unravel- 
ling the  meaning  of  our  questions,  and  careless  whether 
her  answers  conveyed  the  information  we  desired.  In 
short,  lligluik  in  February  and  lligluik  in  April  were 
confessedly  very  different  persons ;  and  it  was  at  last 
amusing  to  recollect,  though  not  very  easy  to  per- 
suade one's  self,  that  the  woman  who  now  sat  de- 
murely in  a  chair,  so  confidently  expecting  the  notice 
of  those  around  her,  and  she  who  had  at  first,  with 
eager  and  wild  delight,  assisted  in  cutting  snow  for 
the  building  of  a  hut,  and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual. 

No  kind  of  distress  can  deprive  the  Esquimaux  of 
their  cheerful  temper  and  good  humour,  which  they 
preserve  even  when  severely  pinched  with  hunger  and 
cold,  and  wholly  deprived  for  days  together  both  of 
food  and  fuel — a  situation  to  which  they  are  very  fre- 
quently reduced.  Yet  no  calamity  of  this  kind  can 
teach  them  to  be  provident,  or  to  take  the  least 
thought  for  the  morrow;  with  them,  indeed,  it  is 
always  either  a  feast  or  a  famine.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  animal  food  (they  have  no  other)  which 
they  devour  at  a  time  is  almost  incredible.  The 
Quantity  of  meat  which  they  procured  between  the 
first  of  October  and  the  first  of  April  was  sufficient  to 
have  furnished  about  double  the  number  of  working 
people,  who  were  moderate  eaten,  and  had  any  idea  of 
providing  for  a  future  day ;  but  to  individuals  who 
can  demolish  four  or  five  pounds  at  a  sitting,  and  at 
least  ten  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  who  never  bestow 
a  thought  on  to-morrow,  at  least  with  the  view  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  economy,  there  is  scarcely  any  supply 
which  could  secure  them  from  occasional  scarcity.  It 
b  highly  probable  that  the  alternate  feasting  and 
fasting  to  which  the  gluttony  and  improridence  of 
these  people  so  constantly  subject  them,  may  have  oc- 
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casioned  many  of  the  complaints  that  proved  fatal 
during  the  winter;  and  on. this  account  we  hardly 
knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  not  at  the  general  success 
of  their  fisheiy. 

A  third  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
Parry,  assisted  by  Captain  Hoppner,  in  1824,  but  it 
proved  still  more  unfortunate.    The  broken  ice  in 
Baffin's  Bay  retarded  his  progress  until  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  for  navigation  in  that  climate. 
After  the  .winter  broke  up,  huge  masses  of  ioe  drove 
the  ships  on  shore,  and  the  *  Fury '  was  so  much  in- 
jured, that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abandon  her 
with  all  her  stores.  In  April  1827  Captain  Pany  once 
more  sailed  in  the  *  Hecla,*  to  realise,  if  possible,  his 
sanguine  expectations ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  pro- 
jected reaching  the  North  Pole  by  employing  light 
boats  and  sledges,  which  might  be  alternately  urcd, 
as  compact  fields  of  ice,  or  open  sea,  interposed  in 
his  route.    On  reaching  Hecla  Cove  they  left  the 
ship  to  commence  their  journey  on  the  ice.    Vigo- 
rous efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  Pole,  still  500 
mites  distant;  but  the  various  impediments  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  particularly  the  drifting  of  the 
snow-flelds,    frustrated  all  their  endeavours;  and 
after  two  months  spent  on  the  ice,  and  penetrating 
about  a  degree  farther  than  any  previous  expe- 
dition, the  design  was  abandoned.    These  four  ex- 
peditions were  described  by  Captain  Parry  in  sepa- 
rate volumes,  which  were  read  with  great  avidity. 
The  whole  have  since  been  published  in  six  small 
volumes,  constituting  one  of  the  most  interesting 
series  of  adventures  and  discoveries  recorded  in  our 
language. 

Following  out  the  plan  of  northern  discovery,  an 
expedition  was,  in  1819,  despatehed  overland  to  pro- 
ceed fh)m  the  Hudson's  Bay  factory,  tracing  the 
coast  of  the  Northern  ocean.    This  expedition  was 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Franklin,  accom- 
panied by  Dr  Richardson,  a  scientific  gentleman; 
two  midshipmen — Mr  Hood  and  Mr  Back — and  two 
English  seamen.    The  journey  to  the  Coppermine 
River  displayed  the  characteristic  ardour  and  hardi- 
hood of  British  seamen.    Great  sufiering  was  expe- 
rienced. Mr  Hood  lost  his  life,  and  Captain  Franklin 
and  Dr  Richardson  were  on  the  point  of  death,  when 
timely  succour  was  afforded  by  some  Indians.   '  The 
results  of  this  journey,  which,  including  the  navi- 
gation along  the  coast,  extended  to  5500  miles,  are 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to  geography. 
As  the  coast  running  northward  was  foUowed  to  Cape 
Tumagain,  in  latitude  68^  degrees,  it  is  evident 
that  if  a  north-west  passage  exist,  it  must  be 
found  beyond  that  limit'    The  narratives  of  Cap* 
tain  Franklin,  Dr  Richardson,  and  Mr  Back,  form  a 
fitting  and  not  less  interesting  sequel  to  those  of 
Captain  Parry.    The  same  intrepid  parties  under- 
took, in  1823,  a  second  expedition  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  PoUr  seas.    The  coast  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers,  902  miles,  was 
examined.  Subsequent  expeditions  were  undertaken 
by  Captain  Lton  and  Captain  Beechey.    The 
former  failed  through  continued  bad  weather;  but 
Captain  Beechey  having  sent  his  master,  Mr  Elson, 
in  a  barge  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  the  east,  that 
individual  penetrated  to  a  sandy  point,  on  which  the 
ice  had  grounded,  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
continent  then  known.    Captain  Franklin  had,  only 
four  days  previous,  been  within  160  miles  of  this 
point,  when  he  commenced  his  return  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  had  he  been  aware  that  by  persevering 
in  his  exertions  for  a  few  days  he  might  have  reached 
his  friends,  it  is  possible  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstance  might  have  induced  him,  through  all 
hazards,  to  continue  liis  journey.    The  intermediate 


160  miles  still  remained  unexplored.  In  1829  Cap- 
tain, now  Sir  John  Ross,  disappointed  at  beinfr 
outstripped  by  Captain  Parry  in  the  discovery  of 
the  strait  leading  into  the  Polar  sea,  equipped  a 
steam-vessel,  solely  from  private  resources,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Baffin's  Bay.  *  It  was  a  bold  bat  inooa- 
siderate  undertaking,  and  every  soul  who  embarked 
on  it  must  have  perished,  but  for  the  ample  8up{dies 
they  received  from  the  Fury,  or  raUier  from  the 
provisions  and  stores  which,  by  the  providence  of 
Captain  Parry,  had  been  carefully  stored  op  on  the 
beach ;  for  the  ship  herself  had  entirely  disappeared. 
He  proceeded  down  Regent's  Inlet  as  far  aa  be  cooM 
in  his  little  ship,  the  Victory ;  i^aced  her  amongst 
ice  clinging  to  the  shore,  and  after  two  winten,  left 
her  there ;  and  in  returning  to  the  northward,  Ytv 
great  good  luck  fell  in  with  a  whaling  ship,  which 
took  them  all  on  board  and  brought  them  bcHne.' 
Captain  James  Rosa,  nephew  of  the  commander, 
collected  some  geographies^  information  in  the  conne 
of  this  unfortunate  enterprise. 

The  interval  of  160  miles  between  Point  Barrow, 
reached  by  Beechey's  master,  and  the  farthest  point 
to  which  Captain  Franklin  penetrated,  was  in  1837 
surveyed  by  Mb  Thomas  Simpson  and  the  servants 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.     The  latt^  had 
with  great  generosity  lent  their  valuable  assistance 
to  complete  the  geography  of  that  region,  and  Mr 
Simpson  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  same 
object    In  the  summer  of  1837  he,  with  his  senior 
officer,  Mr  Dease,  started  from  the  Great  Slave  Uke, 
following  the  steps  of  Franklin  as  far  as  the  point  called 
Franklin's  Farthest,  whence  they  traced  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  to  the  westward  to  Point  Barrow,  by 
which  they  completed  our  knowledge  of  this  coast 
the  whole  way  west  of  the  Coppermine  River,  as  far 
as  Behring's  Straits.    Wintering  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  the  party  descended 
the  Coppermine  River,  and  followed  the  coast  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  mouth  of  tiie  Great  Fish  Biver, 
discovered  by  Back  in  1834.    The  expedition  com- 
prised *  the  navigation  of  a  tempestuous  ocean  beaet 
with  ice,  for  a  distance  exceeding  1400  geographical 
or  1600  statute  miles,  in  open  boats,  together  with 
all  the  fatigues  of  long  land  journeys  and  the  perils 
of  the  climate.'    In  1839  the  Geographical  Society 
of  London  rewarded  Mr  Simpson  with  a  medal  for 
'  advancing  almost  to  completion  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  tlie  configuration  of  the  northern 
shore  of  the  North  American  continent'     While 
returning  to  Europe  in  June  1840,  Mr  Simpson  died, 
it  is  supposed,  by  his  own  hand  in  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity,  aflcr  shooting  two  of  the  four  men  who 
accompanied  him  from  the  Red  River  colony.     Mr 
Simpson  was  a  native  of  Dingwall,  in  Ross-shhre,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  melancholy  death,  was  only  in  his 
thirty-second  year.     His  Narrative  of  the  DiaooverieM 
on  the  North  Coast  of  America,  Effected  by  ^  QffSctr* 
of  the  UudsotCs  Bay  Company  during  the  yean  1836-39, 
was  published  in  1843. 

Valuable  information  connected  with  the  Arctic 
regions  was  afforded  by  Mb  Wiiojam  Scokesby,  a 
gentleman  who,  while  practising  the  whale  fishing. 
had  become  the  most  learned  observer  and  describer 
of  the  regions  of  ice.  His  account  of  the  Northerm 
Whak  Fishery,  1822,  is  a  standard  work  of  great 
value,  and  he  is  author  also  of  an  Aeccmnt  of  dke 
Arctic  Heyions, 

EASTERN  travellers. 
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The  scenes  and  countries  mentioned  in  Scripture 
have  been  frequently  described  since  the  publica* 
tions  of  Dr  Clarke.  Burckhariit  traversed  lVtra»a 
(the  Edom  of  the  prophecies) ;  Mr  Willlax  Rak 
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Wilson,  in  1823,  pnbliahed  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
tfie  Holy  Land;  Mr  CLAUDros  Jajies  Rich  (the 
aooompUshed  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  who  died 
in  1821,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five)  wrote  an 
excellent  memoir  of  the  remains  of  Babylon ;  the 
Hon.  Gboboe  Keppel  performed  the  oyerland 
journey  to  India  in  1824,  and  gave  a  narrative  of 
his  obsenrations  in  Bassorah,  Biagdad,  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  &c.  Mr  J.  S.  Buckingham  also  travelled 
by  the  overland  route  (taking,  however,  the  way 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Turkish  provinces 
in  Asia  Minor),  and  the  result  of  his  journey  was 
given  to  the  world  in  three  separate  works  (the 
latest  published  in  1827),  entitled  Tranek  in  Pales- 
tine;  TraveU  among  the  Arab  Tribes;  and  Tra- 
vels in  Mesopotamia,  Dr  R  R  Madden,  a  medical 
gentleman,  who  resided  several  years  in  India,  in 
1829  published  Travels  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Nubia,  and 
Pale^ine.  Letters  from  the  East,  and  liecollections  of 
Travel  in  the  East  (1830),  by  John  Carne,  Esq.  of 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  extend,  the  first  over 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  second  over  Palestine  and 
Caira  Mr  Came  is  a  judicious  observer  and  pic- 
turesque describer,  yet  he  sometimes  ventures  on 
doubtful  biblical  criticism.  The  miracle  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  for  example,  he  thinks  should 
be  limited  to  a  specific  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
winds.  The  idea  of  representing  the  waves  stand- 
ing like  a  wall  on  each  side  must  consequently  be 
abandoned.  *  This,'  he  says,  *  is  giving  a  literal  in- 
terpretation to  the  evidently  figurative  language  of 
Scripture,  where  it  is  said  that  **God  caused  the 
sea  to  go  back  all  night  by  a  strong  east  wind ;" 
and  when  the  morning  dawned,  there  was  probably 
a  wide  and  waste  expanse,  from  which  the  waters 
had  retired  to  some  distance;  and  that  the  *'Bea 
returning  in  his  strength  in  the  morning,"  was  the 
rushing  back  of  an  impetuous  and  resistless  tide, 
inevitable,  but  not  instantaneous,  for  it  is  evident 
the  Egyptians  turned  and  fled  at  its  approach.'  In 
either  case  a  miracle  must  have  been  performed, 
and  it  seems  unnecessary  and  hypercriti(»l  to  at- 
tempt reducing  it  to  the  lowest  point  Mr  Milman, 
in  his  history  of  the  Jews,  has  fallen  into  this  error, 
and  explained  away  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment tUl  all  that  is  supernatural,  grand,  and  impres- 
sive disappears. 

Travels  along  the  Mediterranean  and  Parts  Ad- 
jacent (1822),  by  De  Robert  Richardson,  is  an 
interesting  work,  particularly  as  relates  to  anti- 
quities. The  doctor  travelled  by  way  of  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  &c  to  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
returning  by  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Balbec,  and 
Tripoli  He  surveyed  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and 
was  the  first  acknowledged  Christian  received  within 
its  holy  walls  since  it  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
religion  of  Mohammed.  The  Journal  to  Some  Parts  of 
Ethiopia  (1822),  by  Messrs  Waddinoton  and  Han- 
BURT,  gives  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Ethio- 
pia and  the  extirpation  of  the  Mamelukes. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  was  author  of  a  History  of 
Persia,  and  Sketches  of  Persia,  Mr  Morisr's  Jour- 
neys titrough  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor,  abound 
in  interesting  descriptions  of  the  country,  people, 
and  government.  Sir  Wiluam  Ouselt  (who  had 
been  private  secretary  to  the  British  embassy  in 
Persia)  has  published  three  large  volumes  of  travels 
in  various  countries  of  the  East,  particularly  Persia, 
in  1810, 1811,  and  1812.  This  work  illustrates  sub- 
jects of  antiquarian  research,  history,  geography, 
phikdogy,  &c  and  is  valuable  to  the  scholar  for  its 
citations  from  rare  Oriental  manuscripts.  Another 
valuable  work  on  this  country  is  Sir  Robert  Kee 
Porter's  Travds  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Babylonia,  ^. 
published  in  1822. 


[  View  of  Society  in  Bagdad.'} 
[From  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  <  Travela'] 

The  wives  of  the  higher  classes  in  Bagdad  are 
usually  selected  from  the  most  beautiful  girls  that  can 
be  obtained  from  Oeoreia  and  Circassia ;  and,  to  their 
natural  charms,  in  like  manner  with  their  captive 
sisters  all  over  the  East,  they  add  the  fancied  embel- 
lishments of  painted  complexions,  hands  and  feet  dyed 
with  henna,  and  their  hair  and  eyebrows  stained  with 
the  rang,  or  prepared  indigo  leaf.  Chains  of  gold, 
and  collars  of  pearls,  with  various  ornaments  of  precious 
stones,  decorate  the  upper  part  of  their  persons,  while 
solid  bracelets  of  gold,  in  shapes  resembling  serpents, 
clasp  their  wrists  and  ankles.  Silver  and  golden 
tissued  muslins  not  only  form  their  turbans,  but  fre- 
quently their  under  garments.  In  summer  the  ample 
pelisse  is  made  of  the  most  costly  shawl,  and  in  cold 
weather,  lined  and  bordered  with  the  choicest  furs. 
The  dxen  is  altogether  very  becoming ;  by  its  easy 
folds  and  glittering  transparency,  showing  a  fine  shape 
to  advantage*  without  the  immodest  exposure  of  the 
open  vest  of  the  Fenian  ladies.  The  humbler  females 
generally  move  abroad  with  faces  totally  unveiled, 
having  a  handkerchief  rolled  round  their  heads,  from 
bcmeath  which  their  hair  hangs  down  over  their  shoul- 
ders, while  another  piece  of  linen  passes  under  their 
chin,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Qeoigians.  Their  garment 
is  a  gown  of  a  shift  form,  reaching  to  their  ankles, 
open  before,  and  of  a  gra^  colour.  Their  feet  are  com- 
pletel  V  naked.  Many  of  the  very  inferior  classes  stain 
their  bosoms  with  the  figures  of  circles,  half-moons, 
stars,  &c.  in  a  bluish  stamp.  In  this  barbaric  embel- 
lishment the  poor  damsel  of  Irak  Arabi  has  one  point 
of  vanity  resembling  that  of  the  ladies  of  Irak  Ajem. 
The  former  frequently  adds  this  frightful  cadaverous 
hue  to  her  lips ;  and,  to  complete  her  savl^ze  appear- 
ance, thrusts  a  ring  through  the  right  nostril,  pendent 
with  a  flat  button-like  ornament  set  round  with  blue 
or  red  stones. 

But  to  return  to  the  ladies  of  the  higher  circles, 
whom  we  left  in  some  gay  saloon  of  Bagdsd.  When 
all  are  assembled,  the  evening  meal  or  dinner  is  soon 
served.  The.party,  seated  in  rows,  then  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  entrance  of  the  show,  which,  consisting 
of  music  and  dancing,  continues  in  noisy  exhibition 
through  the  whole  night.  At  twelve  o'clock  supper  is 
produced,  when  pilaus,  kabobs,  preserves,  fruits,  dried 
sweetmeats,  and  sherbets  of  eveiy  fabric  and  flavour, 
engage  the  fair  convives  for  some  time.  Between  this 
second  banquet  and  the  preeeding,  the  perfumed  nar- 
quilly  is  never  absent  from  their  rosy  lips,  excepting 
when  they  sip  coffee,  or  indulge  in  a  genend  shout  of 
approbation,  or  a  hearty  peal  of  lauj^hter  at  the  freaks 
of  the  dancers  or  the  subject  of  the  singen'  madrigals. 
But  no  respite  is  given  to  the  entertainers ;  and,  dur- 
ing so  long  a  streUrh  of  merriment,  should  any  of  the 
happy  guests  feel  a  sudden  desire  for  temporary  re- 
pose, without  the  least  apology  she  lies  down  to  sleep 
on  the  luxurious  carpet  that  is  her  seat ;  Mid  thus  she 
remMns,  sunk  in  as  deep  an  oblivion  as  if  the  num- 
mud  were  spread  in  her  own  chamber.  Others  speedilv 
follow  her  example,  sleeping  as  sound ;  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  bawling  of  the  smgers,  the  horrid  jangling 
of  the  guitars,  the  thumping  on  the  jar-like  double- 
drum,  the  ringing  and  loud  clan^ur  of  the  metal  bells 
and  castanets  of  the  dancers,  with  an  eternal  talking 
in  all  keys,  abrupt  laughter,  and  vociferous  expressions 
of  gratification,  making  in  all  a  full  concert  of  dis- 
tracting sounds,  suflident,  one  might  suppose,  to 
awaken  the  dead.  But  the  merry  tumult  and  joyful 
strains  of  this  conviviality  gradually  become  fainter 
and  fainter ;  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  visitors 
(while  e^'en  the  performers  are  not  spared  by  the  sopo- 
rific god)  sink  oown  under  the  drowsy  influence,  till 
at  length  the  whole  carpet  is  covered  with  the  sleeping 
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beaatiea,  mixed  indiscriminfttely  with  handmaids, 
dancers,  and  muaicians,  as  fast  asleep  as  themselTes. 
The  business,  however,  is  not  thus  quietly  ended. 
*  As  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  call  forth  the  blushes  of 
the  mom,  by  liflinf  the  Teil  that  shades  her  slumber- 
ing eyelids,'  the  faithful  slaves  rub  their  own  clear  of 
any  lurking  drowsiness,  and  then  tug  their  respective 
mistresses  by  the  toe  or  the  shoulder,  to  rouse  them 
up  to  perform  the  devotional  ablutions  usual  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  All  start  mechanically,  as  if  touched 
by  a  spell ;  and  then  commences  the  splashing  of 
water  and  the  muttering  of  prayers,  presenting  a  sin- 
gular contrast  to  the  vivacious  scene  of  a  few  hours 
before.  This  duty  over,  the  fair  devotees  shake  their 
feathers  like  birds  from  a  refreshing  shower,  and  trip- 
ping lightly  forward  with  garments,  and  perhaps  looks, 
a  little  the  worse  for  the  wear  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, plunge  at  once  again  into  all  the  depths  of  its 
amusements.  Coffee,  sweetmeats,  kaliouns^  as  before, 
accompany  every  obstreperous  repetition  of  the  mid- 
night sons  and  dance ;  and  all  being  followed  up  by 
a  plentiful  breakfast  of  rice,  meats,  fruits,  &c.  towards 
noon  the  party  separate,  after  having  spent  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  in  this  riotous  festivity. 

Travels  in  the  East,  by  the  Rev.  Horatio  Sottth- 
OATE  (1840),  describe  the  traveller's  route  through 
Greece,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Koordistan,  Persia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  give  a  good  account  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  following  is  a  correction  of  a  vulgar  error  :— 

[Religioua  Status  of  Women  in  the  Mohammedan  System,} 

The  place  which  the  Mohammedan  system  assigns 
to  woman  in  the  other  world  has  often  been  wrongfully 
represented.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been 
reported,  that  Mohammedan  teachers  deny  her  admis- 
sion to  the  felicities  of  Paradise.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Koran  is,  most  plainly,  that  her  destiny  is  to  be  de- 
termined in  like  manner  with  that  of  every  account- 
able being;  and  according  to  the  judgment  passed  upon 
her  is  her  reward,  although  nothing  definite  is  said  of 
the  place  which  she  is  to  occupy  m  Paradise.  Mo- 
hammed speaks  repeatedly  of  'believing  women,' 
commends  them,  and  promises  them  the  recompense 
which  their  good  deeds  deserve. 

The  regulations  of  the  Sunneh  are  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  So  far  is  woman  from 
being  regarded  in  these  institutions  as  a  creature 
without  a  Houl,  that  special  allusion  is  frequently 
made  to  her,  and  particular  directions  gi?en  for  her 
religious  conduct.  Respecting  her  observance  of  Ra- 
mazan,  her  ablutions,  and  many  other  matters,  her 
duty  is  taught  with  a  minuteness  that  borders 
on  indecorous  precision.  She  repeats  the  creed  in 
dying,  and,  like  other  Mussulmans,  says,  *  In  this 
faith  I  have  lived,  in  this  faith  I  die,  and  in  this  faith 
I  hope  to  rise  again.'  She  is  required  to  do  every- 
thing of  religious  obligation  equally  with  men.  The 
command  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  extends 
to  her.  In  my  journeys,  I  often  met  with  women  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City.  They  may  even  under- 
take this  journey  without  the  consent  of  their  hus- 
bands, whose  authority  in  religious  matters  extends 
only  to  those  acts  of  devotion  which  are  not  obligatory. 

w  omen  are  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  be  present  in 
the  mosques  at  the  time  of  public  prayers ;  but  the 
reason  is  not  that  they  are  regarded,  like  pagan 
females,  as  unsusceptible  of  religious  sentiments,  but 
because  the  meeting  of  the  two  sexes  in  a  sacred  place 
'  is  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  devotion.  This, 
however,  i»  an  Oriental,  not  a  Mohammedan  prejudice. 
The  custom  is  nearly  the  same  among  the  Christinns 
as  among  the  Mussulmans.  In  the  Greek  churches 
the  females  are  Bepaiatedfirom  the  males,  and  concealed 


behind  a  lattice ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind  I 
have  observed  among  the  Christians  of  Mesopotamuk. 

Letters  from  the  SomUt*  two  volamet,  1837,  by  Ma 
Thomas  Cabtpbell,  the  poet,  give  an  aocoimt  of  a 
voyage  made  by  that  gentleman  to  Algiers.  The 
letters  are  descriptive,  withoat  any  political  or  oolo- 
nifll  views,  but  fidl  of  entertaining  gossip  and  poeti- 
cal sketches  of  striking  and  picturesque  objects. 
The  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  mountain  soeoery 
seems  to  have  astonished  Mr  CampbelL  'The 
African  higlUands,'  he  says,  '  spring  up  to  the  sight 
not  only  with  a  sterner  boldness  than  our  own«  but 
they  borrow  colours  from  the  sun  unknown  to  oar 
climate,  and  they  are  marked  in  clouds  of  ridier 
dye.  The  farthest-off  summits  appeared  in  their 
snow  like  the  turbans  of  gigantic  Moors,  whilst  the 
nearer  masses  glared  in  crimson  and  gold  under  the 
light  of  morning.' 

Six  Years*  Residence  in  Algiers,  by  Mrs  BBorcn- 
TON,  published  in  1839,  is  an  interesting  domestic 
chronicle.  The  authoress  was  daughter  to  Mr 
Bianckley,  the  British  consul-general  at  Algiers ; 
and  the  work  is  composed  of  a  journal  kept  by  Mrs 
Bianckley,  with  reminiscences  by  her  daughter,  Mrs 
Broughton.  The  vivacity,  minute  description,  and 
kindly  feeling  everywhere  apparent  in  this  book, 
render  it  highly  attractive. 

Discoveries  in  the  Interior  q/*  Africa^  by  Sm  J  axes 
Alexander,  two  volumes,  1838,  describe  a  jotxmey  ' 
from  Cape-Town,  of  about  four  thousand  mileii,  and 
occupying  above  a  year,  towards  the  tracts  of 
country  inhabited  by  the  Damaras,  a  natiao  of 
which  very  little  was  known,  and  generally  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River,  on  the 
west  coast.  The  author's  personal  adventures  are 
interesting,  and  it  appears  that  the  aborigines  are  a 
kind  and  friendly  tribe  of  people,  with  whom  Sir 
James  Alexander  thinks  that  an  extended  inter- 
course may  be  maintained  for  the  mutual  benefit  cf 
the  colonists  and  the  natives. 

A  Journal  Written  During  an  ETCursion  in  Ama^ 
Minor  in  1838,  by  Charles  Fellows,  is  Taiuabfe 
from  the  author's  discoveries  in  Pamphylia.  Mr 
Fellows  has  also  written  a  second  work.  Aneiemt 
Lycia  ;  an  Account  qf  Discoveries  made  during  a  Se- 
cond Excursion  to  Asia-Minor  in  1640.  Two  re- 
cent travellers,  Lieut.  J.  R.  Wellsteu,  author  of 
Travels  in  Arabia^  the  Peninsula  ofSinai^  and  tskmg 
the  Shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (1836),  and  Lord  LiimAAT, 
in  his  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom^  and  the  Holy  Lamd 
(1838),  supply  some  additional  details.  The  acme 
of  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites,  after  crossing 
the  Red  Sea,  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Llndsay^ : — 

The  bright  sea  suddenly  burst  on  us,  a  sail  in  the 
distance,  and  the  blue  mountains  of  Africa  beyond  it 
— a  lovely  vista.  But  when  we  had  fairly  issued  into 
the  plain  on  the  sea-shore,  beautiful  indeed,  mo«t 
beautiful  was  the  view — the  whole  African  coast, 
from  Gebel  Ataka  to  Gebel  Krarreb  lay  before  as, 
washed  by  the  Red  Sea — a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  except  the  space  where  the  waten  were 
lost  in  distance  between  the  Asiatic  and  Librao 
promontories.  It  was  the  stillest  hour  of  day ;  'the 
sun  shone  brightly,  descending  to  'his  palaoo  in 
the  Occident ;'  the  tide  was  coming  in  with  its 
peaceful  pensive  murmurs,  wave  after  wave.  It 
was  in  this  plain,  broad  and  perfectlv  smooth  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  that  the  children  of  I<i»el 
encamped  after  leaving  Elim.  What  a  glorious  acene 
it  must  then  have  presented!  and  how  nobly  tho0« 
rocks,  now  so  silent,  must  have  re-echoed  the  «on|;  of 
Moses  and  its  ever-returning  chorus  — '  Sing  ye  to  tfe^e 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea  \* 
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The  French  autbon  Chateaubriand,  Laborde,  and 
Lamartine,  hare  minutely  described  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  in  the  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
the  Holy  Land,  by  J.  L.  Stephens,  the  latest  infor- 
mation respecting  these  interesting  countries  wUl 
be  found. 

Various  works  on  India  hare  appeared,  including 
a  general  political  history  of  the  empire,  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  (1826),  and  a  Memoir  of  Central 
India  (1823),  by  the  same  author.  Travels  in  the 
Himmalayan  Provinceg  of  Hindoetan  and  the  Puniaub, 
in  Ladakh  and  Cashmere,  in  Peshawar,  Cabul,  (fc. 
from  1819  to  1825,  by  W.  Moobcroft  and  George 
Trebeck,  relate  many  new  and  important  particu- 
lars. Mr  Moorcrofb  crossed  the  great  chain  of  the 
Himmala  mountains  near  its  highest  part,  and  first 
drew  attention  to  those  stupendous  heights,  rising 
in  some  parts  to  above  27,000  feet  A  Tour  through 
the  Snowy  Range  of  the  Himmala  Mountains  was  made 
by  Mr  James  Baillie  Frasbr  (1820),  who  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  his  peribus  journey.  He 
visited  GangooMe,  an  almost  inaccessible  haunt  of 
superstition,  the  Mecca  of  Hindoo  pilgrims,  and 
also  the  spot  at  which  the  Ganges  issues  from  its 
covering  of  perpetual  snow.  In  1825  Mr  Fraser 
published  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan,  in 
the  years  1821  and  1822,  including  an  Account  of  the 
Countries  to  the  north-east  of  Persia.  The  following 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  Persian  town : — 

Viewed  from  a  commanding  situation,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Persian  town  is  most  uninteresting ;  the 
houses,  all  of  mud,  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  earth 
in  colour,  and,  from  the  irreguluity  of  their  construc- 
tion, resemble  inequalities  on  its  surface  rather  than 
human  dwellings.  The  houses,  even  of  the  great, 
seldom  exceed  one  storey ;  and  the  lofrv  walls  which 
shroud  them  from  view,  without  a  window  to  enliven 
thera,  have  a  most  monotonous  effect.  There  are  few 
domes  or  minarets,  and  still  fewer  of  those  that  exist 
are  either  splendid  or  elegant.  There  are  no  public 
buildings  but  the  mosques  and  medressas ;  and  these 
are  often  as  mean  as  the  rest,  or  perfectly  excluded 
from  view  by  ruins.  The  general  coup-d^ceU  presents 
a  succession  of  flat  roofs,  and. long  walls  of  mud, 
thickly  interspersed  with  ruins ;  and  the  only  relief 
to  its  monotony  is  found  in  the  gardens,  adorned  with 
chinar,  poplars,  and  cypress,  with  which  the  towns 
and  villages  are  often  surrounded  and  intermingled. 

The  same  author  has  published  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures in  the  Persian  Provinces,  1826;  A  Winter  Jour- 
ney from  Constantinople  to  Tehran,  with  Travels  through 
Various  Parts  of  Persia,  1838,  &c.  Mr  Fraser  has 
now  settled  down  on  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Reelig, 
Inverness-shire,  a  quiet  Highland  glen.  Among 
other  Indian  works  may  be  mentioned  The  Annals 
and  Antiquities  of  RajasUuut,  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel James  Tod,  1830;  and  Travels  into  Bokhara,  by 
Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir  Alexander  Burnes. 
The  latter  is  a  narrative  of  a  journey  from  India  to 
Cabul,  Tartary,  and  Persia,  and  is  a  valuable  work. 
The  accomplished  author  was  cut  off*  in  his  career 
of  usefulness  and  honour  in  1841,  being  treacher- 
ously murdered  at  CabuL  Lieutenant  Arthur 
Conollt  made  a  journey  to  the  north  of  India,  over- 
land from  England,  through  Russia,  Persia,  and 
Affghanistan,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in 
1834.  Miss  Emma  Roberts,  in  the  following  year, 
gave  a  lively  and  entertaining  series  of  Scenes  and 
Characteristics  of  Hindostan,  with  Sketches  of  A  nglo- 
Indian  Societu,  This  lady  went  out  again  to  India 
in  1839,  and  was  engaged  to  conduct  a  Bombay 
newspaper;  but  she  died  in  1840.  Her  Notes  of  an 
Overland  Journey  through  France  and  Egypt  to  nom' 
bay  were  published  after  her  death.  Another  lady, 
Mrs  Postans,  has  published  (1839)  Cutch,  or  Ban- 


dom  Sketches  taken  during  a  Besidence  in  one  of  the 
Northern  Provinces  of  Western  India.  The  authoress 
resided  some  years  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  and 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  feudal  government 
and  customs,  the  religious  sects  and  superstitions  of 
the  people.  The  aristocratic  distinctions  of  caste 
are  rigidly  preserved,  and  the  chiefs  are  haughty, 
debauched,  and  cruel 

lSacr\fice  of  a  Hindoo  Widow.'} 
[From  Ifrs  Pottaiu's  *  Catch,  or  Random  Sketches/  &c.] 

News  of  the  widow's  intentions  having  spread,  a 
great  concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes,  the  women 
clad  in  their  gala  costumes,  assembled  round  the 
pvre.  In  a  short  time  after  their  arrival  the  fated 
victim  appeared,  accompanied  by  the  Brahmins,  her 
relatives,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased.  The  specta- 
tors showered  chaplets  of  mogree  on  her  head,  and 
greeted  her  appearance  with  laudatory  exclamations 
at  her  constancy  and  virtue.  The  women  especially 
pressed  forward  to  touch  her  garments — an  act  which 
is  considered  meritorious,  and  highly  desirable  for 
absolution  and  protection  from  the  '  evil  eye.* 

The  widow  was  a  remarkably  handsome  woman,  ap- 
parently about  thirty,  and  most  superbly  attired.  Her 
manner  was  marked  by  great  apathy  to  all  around 
her,  and  by  a  complete  indifference  to  the  prepara- 
tions which  for  the  first  time  met  her  eve.  From  this 
circumstance  an  impression  was  given  that  she  might 
be  under  the  influence  of  opium ;  and  in  conformity 
with  the  declared  intention  of  the  European  officers 
present  to  interfere  should  any  coercive  measures  be 
adopted  by  the  Brahmins  or  relatives,  two  medical 
officers  were  requested  to  five  their  opinion  on  the 
subject.  They  both  agreed  that  she  was  quite  free 
from  any  influence  calculated  to  induce  torpor  or  in- 
toxication. 

Captain  Burnes  then  addressed  the  woman,  desiring 
to  know  whether  the  act  she  was  about  to  perform 
were  voluntary  or  enforced,  and  assuring  her  that, 
should  she  entertain  the  slightest  reluctance  to  the 
fulfilment  of  her  vow,  he,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  would  guarantee  the  protection  of  her 
life  and  property.  Her  answer  was  calm,  heroic,  and 
constant  to  her  purpose :  '  I  die  of  my  own  free  will ; 
give  me  back  my  husband,  and  I  will  consent  to  live ; 
if  I  die  not  with  him,  the  souls  of  seven  husbands 
will  condemn  me !'        •  • 

Ere  the  renewal  of  the  horrid  ceremonies  of  death 
were  permitted,  again  the  voice  of  mercy,  of  expoi^tu- 
lation,  and  even  of  in  treaty  was  heard  ;  but  the  trial 
was  vain,  and  the  cool  and  collected  manner  with 
which  the  woman  still  declared  her  determination 
unalterable,  chilled  and  startled  the  most  courageous. 
Physical  pangs  evidently  excited  no  fears  in  her ;  her 
singular  creed,  the  customs  of  her  country,  and  her 
sense  of  conjugal  duty,  excluded  from  her  miud  the 
natural  emotions  of  personal  dread ;  and  never  did 
martyr  to  a  true  cause  go  to  the  stake  with  more  con- 
stancy and  firmness,  than  did  this  delicate  and  gentle 
woman  prepare  to  become  the  victim  of  a  deliberate 
sacrifice  to  the  demoniacal  tenets  of  her  heathen  creed. 
Accompanied  by  the  officiating  Brahmin,  the  widow 
walked  seven  times  round  the  pyre,  repeating  the 
usual  mantras,  or  prayers,  strewing  rice  and  coories 
on  the  ground,  and  sprinkling  water  from  her  hand 
over  the  bystanders,  who  believe  this  to  be  effica- 
cious in  preventing  disease  and  in  expiating  com- 
mitted sins.  She  then  removed  her  jewels,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  her  relations,  saying  a  few  words  to 
each  with  a  calm  soft  smile  of  encouragement  and 
hope.  The  Brahmins  then  presented  her  with  a  lighted 
torch,  bearing  which, 

'  Freeh  m  a  flowor  jast  blown. 
And  warm  with  life  her  youth/tU  pulm  playing,' 
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she  stepped  through  the  fatal  door,  and  sat  within 
the  pile.  The  body  of  her  husband,  wrapped  in  rich 
kinkaub,  was  then  carried  soTen  times  round  the  pile, 
and  finally  laid  across  her  knees.  Thorns  and  grass 
were  pilea  over  the  door ;  and  again  it  was  insisted 
that  free  space  should  be  left,  as  it  uras  hoped  the 
poor  victim  might  yet  relent,  and  rush  from  her  fieiy 
prison  to  the  protection  so  freely  offered.  The  com- 
mand was  readily  obeyed ;  the  strength  of  a  child 
would  have  sufficed  to  burst  the  frail  barrier  which 
confined  her,  and  a  breathless  pause  succeeded ;  but 
the  woman's  constancy  was  faithful  to  the  last.  Not 
a  sigh  broke  the  death-like  silence  of  the  crowd,  until 
a  slight  smoke,  curling  from  the  summit  of  the  pyre, 
and  then  a  tongue  of  flame  darting  with  bright  and 
lightning-like  rapidity  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  told  us 
that  the  sacrifice  was  completed.  Fearlessly  had  this 
courageous  woman  fired  the  pile,  and  not  a  groan  had 
betrayed  to  us  the  moment  when  her  spirit  fied.  At 
sight  of  the  flame  a  fiendish  shout  of  exultation  rent 
the  air;  the  tom-toms  sounded,  the  people  clapped 
their  hands  with  delight  aa  the  eTidence  of  their 
murderous  work  burst  on  their  view,  whiUt  the  Eng- 
lish spectators  of  this  sad  scene  withdrew,  bearing 
deep  compassion  in  their  hearts,  to  philosophise  as 
best  they  might  on  a  custom  so  fraught  with  horror, 
so  incompatible  with  reason,  and  so  reyolting  to 
human  sympathy.  The  pile  continued  to  bum  for 
three  houn ;  but,  from  its  fonn,  it  is  supposed  that 
almost  immediate  suffocation  must  hare  terminated 
the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  victim. 

First  ImpresaUms  and  Studies  from  Nature  in  Hin- 
dottan,  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bacon,  two  volumes, 
1837,  is  a  more  lively  but  carelessly-written  work, 
with  good  sketches  of  scenery,  buildings,  pageants, 
&C.  The  Hon.  Mountstuakt  Elphinstone,  in 
1842,  gave  an  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Cubul, 
and  its  dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  In- 
dia ;  and  A  Narrative  of  Various  Journeys  in  BdoO' 
chistan,  Affghanistan,  and  the  PunjatUf^  by  Charles 
Masson,  £sq.  describes  with  considerable  anima- 
tion the  author's  residence  in  those  countries,  the 
native  chiefs,  and  personal  adventures  vrith  the  va- 
rious tribM  from  1826  to  1838.  Mr  C.  R.  Batnes, 
a  gentleman  in  the  Madras  civil  service,  published 
in  1843  Notes  and  Reflections  during  a  Bamble  in  the 
East,  an  Overhmd  Journey  to  India,  &c.  His  re- 
marks are  just  and  spirited,  and  his  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  lively  and  entertaining. 

[JZemorl*  by  an  Arab  Chief.'] 

An  Arab  chieftain,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
princes  of  the  desert,  had  come  to  behold  for  the  first 
time  a  steam-ship.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  him, 
and  every  fiuiility  afforded  for  his  inspection  of  every 
part  of  the  vessel.  What  impression  the  sight  made 
on  him  it  was  impossible  to  judge.  No  indications 
of  surprise  escaped  him ;  every  muscle  preserved  its 
wontea  calmness  of  expression  ;  and  on  quitting,  he 
merely  observed,  *  It  is  well ;  but  you  have  not  brought 
a  man  to  life  yet.' 

[Legend  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Bloody  Baptism  at  Cairo."] 

Sultan  Hassan,  wishing  to  see  the  world,  and  lay 
aside  for  a  time  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  royalty, 
committed  the  charge  of  his  kingdom  to  his  favourite 
minister,  and  taking  with  him  a  large  amount  of 
treasure  in  money  and  jewels,  visited  several  foreign 
countries  in  the  character  of  a  wealthy  merchant. 
Pleased  with  his  tour,  and  becoming  interested  in  the 
occupation  he  had  assumed  as  a  diseuise,  he  was  ab- 
sent much  longer  than  he  originally  intended,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  greatly  increased  his  already 
large  stock  of  wealth.    His  protracted  absence,  how- 


ever, proved  a  temptation  too  strong  for  the  virtue  of 
the  viceroy,  who,  gradually  forming  for  himself  a  party 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  at  length  com- 
municated to  the  common  people  the  intelligence  that 
Sultan  Hassan  was  no  more,  and  quietly  seated  him- 
self on  the  vacant  throne.  Sultan  Hassan  return- 
ing shortly  afterwards  from  his  pilgrimage,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  still  in  disguise,  learned,  as  he  ^>- 
proadied  his  capital,  the  news  of  his  own  death  and 
the  usurpation  of  his  minister;  finding,  on  further 
inquiry,  the  partv  of  the  usurper  to  be  too  strong  to 
render  an  immediate  disclosure  prudent,  he  preaerred 
his  incognito,  and  soon  became  known  in  Cairo  as  the 
wealthiest  of  her  merchants ;  nor  did  it  excite  any 
surprise  when  he  announced  his  pious  intention  of 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  gains  to  the  erection  of  a 
spacious  mosque.  The  wok  proceeded  n^iidl^  under 
the  spur  of  the  great  merchant's  gold,  and,  on  its  com- 
pletion, he  solicited  the  honour  of  the  sultan's  pre* 
sence  at  the  ceremony  of  naming  it.  Anticipating 
the  gratification  of  hearing  his  own  name  bestowed 
upon  it,  the  usurper  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  the  building  was  filled  by  him  and 
his  most  attached  adheronts.  The  ceremonies  had 
duly  proceeded  to  the  time  when  it  became  ueoeasary 
to  give  the  name.  The  chief  Moolah,  turning  to  the 
supposed  merchant,  inquired  what  should  be  its  name ! 
'  Call  it,'  he  replied, '  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.' 
All  started  at  the  mention  of  this  name ;  and  the 
questioner,  as  though  not  believing  he  could  have 
heard  arifi;ht,  or  to  sfford  an  opportunibr  of  oonrecting 
what  might  be  a  mistake,  repeated  his  demand.  '  Call 


it,'  again  cried  he, '  the  mosque  of  me.  Sultan  Haasaa  f 
and  throwing  off  his  disguise,  the  legitimate  saltan 
stood  roveal^  before  his  traitorous  servant.  He  had 
no  time  for  reflection :  simultaneously  with  the  dis- 
covery, numerous  trap-doors,  leading  to  extensive 
vaults,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  were 
flung  open,  and  a  multitude  of  armed  men  issoing 
from  them,  terminated  at  once  the  reign  and  life  of 
the  usurper.  His  followers  were  minted  in  the 
slaughter,  and  Sultan  Hassan  was  once  more  in  po4- 
session  of  the  throne  of  his  &thers. 

The  recent  war  in  AflTghanistan,  and  the  oocnpa- 
tion  of  the  Sinde  territory  by  the  Britbh,  have  given 
occasion  to  various  pubUcations,  among  which  are, 
a  History  of  the  War  in  Ajffbttanistan,  by  Mr  C.  Na«h  ; 
Five  Years  in  India,  by  H.  G.  Fank,  Esq.  late  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief;  NamUieeofthe 
Campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Indus  m  Sinde  and  Otbmlt 
bv  Mr  K.  H.  Kennedy;  Sixnes  and  Adventures  in  Af- 
ghanistan, by  Mr  W.  Tatlor;  Letters,  by  Coix>kei. 
Dennie  ;  Personal  Ohservatians  on  Sinde,  by  Captadi 
T.  PosTAMS;  Military  Operations  at  Cabui,  with  a 
Journal  of  Imprisonment  in  Affghanistam,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Vincent  Etre  ;  A  Journal  of  the  Disasters 
in  Affghanistan,  by  Ladt  Sai£,  &c  These  worb 
were  all  published  in  1842  or  1843,  and  illustrate  a 
calamitous  portion  of  British  history. 

Of  China  we  have  the  history  al[  the  two  em- 
bassies— the  first  in  1792-94,  under  Lord  Macartney, 
of  which  a  copious  account  was  given  by  Sir  Georos 
Staunton,  one  of  the  commissionerB.  Further  in- 
formation was  afforded  by  8iR  John  Barrow's 
Travels  in  China,  published  in  1806,  and  long  our 
most  valuable  work  on  that  oountrjr.  Hie  second 
embassy,  headed  by  Lord  Amherst,  in  1816,  was  re- 
corded by  Henrt  Ellis,  Esq.  third  commissioner, 
in  a  work  in  two  vdnmes  (1818),  and  by  Da  Abel, 
a  gentleman  attached  to  the  embassy.  One  drcttm- 
stance  connected  with  this  embassy  occasioned  some 
speculation  and  amusement  The  ambassador  waa 
required  to  perform  the  ho-tou,  or  act  of  prostratloak, 
nine  times  repeated,  with  the  head  knocked  agalnat 
the  ground.    Lord  Amherst  and  Mr  Ellis  w<^re  is>- 
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dined  to  luive  yieUed  this  point  of  ceremony ;  but 
Sir  George  Stftonton  and  the  other  membcn  of  the 
Canton  mission  took  the  most  decided  part  on  the 
other  tide.  Tlie  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a 
determination  against  the  performance  of  the  ko-tou, 
and  the  emperor  at  last  consented  to  admit  them 
upon  their  own  terms,  which  consisted  in  kneeling 
upon  a  suigle  knee.  The  embassy  went  to  Pekin, 
and  were  ushered  into  an  ante-chamber  of  the  im- 
perial palace. 

iScaie  at  Pekin,  Deieribed  by  Mr  £Stf.] 

Mandarins  of  all  buttons*  were  in  waiting ;  sereral 
princes  of  the  blood,  distinguished  by  clear  ruby 
buttons  and  round  flowered  badges,  were  among  them : 
the  silence,  and  a  certain  air  of  regularity,  marked 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  soTereign.  The  small 
apartment,  much  out  of  repair,  into  which  we  were 
huddled,  now  witnessed  a  scene  I  beliere  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  even  Oriental  diplomacy.  Lord  Am- 
herst had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  Chang  de- 
lirered  a  message  from  Ho  (Koong-yay),  stating  that 
the  emperor  wished  to  see  the  ambaiisador,  his  son, 
and  the  commissioners  immediately.  Much  surprise 
was  naturally  ezprcMsed;  the  previous  arrangement 
for  the  eighth  of  the  Chinese  month,  a  period  certainly 
much  too  early  for  comfort,  was  adverted  to,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  his  excellen<7  appearing  in  his 
present  state  of  latigue,  inanition,  and  deficiency  of 
every  necessary  equipment,  was  strongly  un|;ed.  Chang 
was  very  unwilling  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  answer, 
but  was  finally  obliged  to  consent.  During  this  time 
the  room  had  filled  with  spectators  of  all  ages  and 
ranks,  who  rudely  pressed  upon  us  to  grati^  their 
brutal  curiosity,  for  such  it  mav  be  called,  as  they 
seemed  to  regard  us  rather  as  wild  beasts  than  mere 
strangers  of  the  same  species  with  themselves.  Some 
other  messages  were  interchanged  between  the  Koong- 
yay  and  Lord  Amherst,  who,  in  addition  to  the  rea- 
sons alieadv  given,  stated  the  indecorum  and  irre- 
gubsrity  of  his  appearing  without  his  credentials.  In 
his  reply  to  this  it  was  sidd,  that  in  the  proposed 
audience  the  emperor  merely  wished  to  see  the  am- 
bassador, and  had  no  intention  of  entering  upon  busi- 
ness. Lord  Amherst  having  persisted  in  expressing 
the  inadmissibility  of  the  proposition,  and  in  trans- 
mitting throueh  the  Koong-vay  a  humble  request 
to  his  imperial  majesty  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  Chang  and  another 
mandarin  finally  proposed  that  his  excellency  should 
go  over  to  the  Koong-yay's  apartments,  from  whence 
a  reference  might  be  made  to  the  emperor.  Lord 
Amherst  having  allied  bodily  illness  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  declining  the  audience,  readily  saw  that 
if  he  went  to  the  Koong-yay,  this  plea,  which  to 
the  Chinese  (thoueh  now  scarcely  admitted)  was  in 
general  the  most  forcible,  would  cease  to  avail  him, 
positively  declined  compliance.  This  produced  a 
visit  from  the  Koong-yay,  who,  too  much  interested 
and  agitated  to  heed  ceremony,  stood  by  Lord  Am- 
herst, and  used  every  argument  to  induce  him  to 
obey  the  emperor's  commands.  Among  other  topics 
he  used  that  of  being  received  with  our  own  ceremony, 
using  the  Chinese  words,  *  ne  mun  tih  lee' — ^your  own 
ceremony.  All  proving  ineffectual,  with  some  rough- 
ness, but  under  pretext  of  friendly  violence,  he  laid 
hands  upon  Lord  Amherst,  to  take  him  from  the 
room ;  another  mandarin  followed  his  example.  His 
lordship,  with  great  firmness  and  dignity  of  manner, 
shook  them  off,  declaring  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 
tromest  violence  should  induce  him  to  quit  that  room 
for  any  other  place  but  the  residence  assigned  to  him ; 

*  The  buttons,  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  are  as  foUowi  :— 
ruby  red,  worked  coral,  mooth  ooni,  pala  Uue,  dark  blue, 
crystal,  ifory,  and  gold. 


adding  that  he  was  so  overcome  by  fatigue  and  bodily 
illness  as  absolutely  to  require  repose.  Lord  Am- 
herst further  pointed  out  the  gross  insult  he  had 
already  received,  in  having  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
trusion and  indecent  curiosity  of  crowds,  who  appeared 
to  view  him  rather  as  a  wild  beast  than  the  represen- 
tative of  a  powerful  sovereign.  At  all  events,  he 
intreated  the  Koong-yay  to  submit  his  request  to  his 
imperial  majesty,  who,  he  felt  confident,  would,  in 
consideiation  of  his  illness  and  fatigue,  dispense  with 
his  immediate  appearance.  The  Koong-yay  then 
pressed  Lord  Amherst  to.oome  to  his  apartments, 
alleging  that  they  were  cooler,  more  convenient,  and 
mora  private,  lliis  Lord  Amherst  declined,  saying 
that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  anv  place  but  his  own 
residence.  The  Koong-yay  havmg  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  persuade  him,  left  the  room  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  emperor's  pleasure  upon  the  subject. 

During  his  absence  an  elderly  man,  whose  dress 
and  ornaments  bespoke  him  a  prince,*  was  particu- 
larly inquisitive  in  his  inspection  of  our  persons  and 
inquiries.  His  chief  object  seemed  to  be  to  commu- 
nicate with  Sir  Qeorge  Staunton,  as  the  person  who 
had  been  with  the  former  embassy;  but  Sir  George 
ver^  prudently  avoided  any  intercourse  with  him. 
It  IS  not  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  of  annoyance 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  both  public 
and  individual:  of  the  former  I  shall  speak  here- 
after ;  of  the  latter  I  can  only  say  that  nothing  could 
be  more  disagreeable  and  indecorous. 

A  mesrage  arrived  soon  after  the  Koong-yay's  quit- 
ting the  room,  to  say  that  the  emperor  dispeniwd  with 
the  ambassador's  attendance;  that  he  had  further 
been  pleased  to  direct  his  physician  to  afford  to  his 
excellency  every  medical  assistuice  that  his  illness 
might  require.  The  Koong-yay  himself  soon  followed, 
and  his  excellency  procMded  to  the  carriage.  The 
Koong-yay  not  disdaining  to  clear  away  the  crowd, 
the  whip  was  used  by  him  to  all  persons  indiKrimi- 
nately ;  buttons  were  no  protection ;  and  however 
indecorous,  according  to  our  notions,  Uie  employment 
might  be  for  a  man  of  his  rankj  it  could  not  have 
be^  in  better  hands. 

Lord  Amherst  was  generally  condemned  for  re- 
fusing the  proffered  ao&nce.  The  emperor,  in  dis- 
gust, ordered  them  instantly  to  set  out  for  Canton, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  This  embassy  made 
scarcely  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  China.  M& 
John  Francis  Davis,  late  chief  superintendent  in 
China,  has  published  two  interestinig  works,  which 
give  a  full  account  of  this  singular  peo]^  so  far  as 
known  to  European  visitors.  These  are,  Sketehe$  of 
China,  purify  during  an  Inland  Jomrnty  of  Fow 
Monthg  between  Pekin,  NanJdm,  and  Canton;  and 
The  Chinese :  a  General  Description  of  the  Empire 
of  China  and  its  Inhabitants,  The  latter  work  was 
published  in  1836,  bat  has  since  been  enlarged,  and 
the  liistory  of  British  intercourse  brought  up  to  the 
present  time.  Mr  Davis  resided  twenty  years  at 
Canton,  is  perfect  in  the  peculiar  language  of  China, 
and  has  certainly  seen  more  of  its  inhabitants  than 
any  other  English  author.  The  Journal  of  Three  Voy- 
ages along  the  Coast  of  China,  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833, 
by  Mb  Gutzlaff,  a  German,  Is  also  a  valuable  work. 
The  contraband  trade  in  opium  formed  a  memorable 
era  in  the  liistory  of  Chinese  commerce.  It  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  with  the  Hoog  mer- 
chants ;  but  in  1834,  after  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company  had  been  abolished,  our  government 
appointed  Lord  Napier  to  proceed  to  Canton,  as 
special  superintendent,  to  adyost  all  disputed  ques- 
tions among  the  merchants,  and  to  form  regulations 
with  the  provincial  authoritiei.  The  Chinese,  always 
jealous  of  foreigners,  and  looking  upon  mercantUe 


•  They  are  djatlagulihcd  by  round  badgea. 
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employments  as  degrading,  insulted  our  superin- 
tendent i  hostilities  took  place,  and  trade  was  sus- 
pended. Lord  Napier  took  his  departure  amidst 
circumstances  of  insult  and  confusion,  and  died  on 
the  11th  of  October  1834.  The  functions  of  super- 
intendent devolved  on  Mr  Davis.  *The  Chinese, 
emboldened  by  the  pacific  temperament  of  our 
government,  proceeded  at  length  to  the  utmost 
extent ;  and  not  satisfied  with  imprisoning  and 
threatening  the  lives  of  the  whole  foreign  commu- 
nity, laid  also  violent  hands  on  the  British  repre- 
sentative himself,  claiming,  as  the  purchase  of  his 
freedom,  the  delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  opium 
then  in  the  Chinese  waters — property  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  After  a  close 
imprisonment  of  two  months*  duration,  during  which 
period  our  countrymen  were  deprived  of  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  exposed  repeatedly,  as 
in  a  pillory,  to  the  gaze  and  abuse  of  the  mob,  no 
resource  was  left  but  to  yield  to  the  bold  demands 
of  the  Chinese,  relying  with  confidence  on  their 
nation  for  support  and  redress:  nor  did  they  rely 
in  vain  *,  for  immediately  the  accounts  of  the  aggres- 
sion reached  London,  preparations  commenced  for 
the  Chinese  expedition.'*  After  two  years  of  irre- 
gular warfare,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  two  empires  was  signed  on  board  her 
majesty's  ship  Comwallis,  on  the  29th  of  August 
1842.  This  expedition  gave  rise  to  various  publi- 
cations. Lord  Joceltn  wrote  a  lively  and  inte- 
resting narrative,  entitled  Six  Months  with  the 
Chinese  Expedition  ;  and  Commander  J.  Elliot 
Bingham,  R.N.  a  Narrative  qf  the  Expedition  to 
China.  Two  Years  in  China^  by  D.  Macpherson, 
M.D.  relates  the  events  of  the  campaign  from  its 
formation  in  April  1640  to  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1842.  Doingt  in  China,  by  Lieutenant  Alexander 
Murray,  illustrates  the  social  habits  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Last  Year  in  China,  to  the  Peace  of  Nankin,  by 
a  Field  Officer,  consists  of  extracts  from  letters 
written  to  the  author*s  private  friends.  The  Closing 
Events  of  the  Campaign  in  China,  by  Captain  G.  G. 
Loch,  K.  N.  is  one  of  the  best  books  which  the  ex- 
pedition called  forth. 

[Chmeae  Ladies'  Feet,] 
[From  Captain  Bi]lgham^i  Narrative.] 

During  our  stay  we  made  constant  trips  to  the  sur- 
rounding islands  ;  in  one  of  which — at  Tea  Island — 
we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  minutely  examining  the 
f&r-famed  little  female  feet.  I  hod  been  purchasing 
a  pretty  little  pair  of  satin  shoes  for  about  half  a  dol- 
lar, at  one  of  the  Chinese  farmers'  houses,  where  we 
were  surrounded  by  several  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. By  signs  we  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  pied 
mignon  of  a  really  good-looking  woman  of  the  party. 
Our  Higns  were  quickly  understcxMl,  but,  probably  from 
her  being  a  matron,  it  was  not  considered  quite  comme 
il/aut  for  her  to  comply  with  our  desire,  as  she  would 
not  consent  to  show  us  her  foot ;  but  a  very  pretty  in- 
teresting girl  of  about  sixteen  was  placed  on  a  stool 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  our  curiosity.  At  first 
she  was  very  bashful,  and  appeared  not  to  like  expos- 
ing her  CindercUa-like  slipper,  but  the  shine  of  a  new 
and  very  bright '  loopee'  soon  overcame  her  delicacy, 
when  she  commenced  unwinding  the  upper  bandage 
which  passes  round  the  leg,  and  over  a  tongue  that 
comes  up  from  the  heel.  The  shoe  was  then  removed, 
and  the  second  bandage  taken  off,  which  did  duty  for 
a  stocking;  the  turns  round  the  toes  and  ankles  being 
very  tight,  and  keeping  all  in  place.  On  the  naked 
foot  being  exposed  to  view,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  finding  it  delicately  white  and  clean;  for  we 
fully  expected  to  have  found  it  otherwise,  from  the 

*  Macpheraon's  *  Two  Yean  in  China.* 


known  habits  of  most  of  the  Chinese.  The  Leg  from 
the  knee  downwards  was  much  wasted ;  the  foot  ap- 
peared as  if  broken  up  at  the  instep,  while  the  four 
small  toes  were  bent  flat  and  pressed  down  under  the 
foot,  the  great  toe  only  being  allowed  to  retain  its  na- 
tural position.  By  the  brei^Ling  of  the  instep  a  high 
arch  is  formed  between  the  heel  and  the  toe,  eiiabling 
the  individual  to  step  with  them  on  an  even  sorfisce ; 
in  this  respect  materially  differing  from  the  Canton 
and  Macao  ladies;  for  with  them  the  instep  is  not 
interfered  with,  but  a  very  high  heel  is  sub«tituted, 
thus  bringing  the  point  of  the  great  toe  to  the  ground. 
When  our  Canton  compradore  was  shown  a  Choaan 
shoe,  the  exclamation  was,  *  He  yaw !  how  can  w»lkee 
so  fashion !  *  nor  would  he  be  convinced  that  sach  was 
the  case.  The  toes,  doubled  under  the  foot  I  h^re 
been  describing,  could  only  be  moved  by  the  hand 
sufficiently  to  show  that  they  were  not  actually  grown 
into  the  foot.  I  have  often  been  astonished  at  seeing 
how  well  the  women  contrived  to  walk  on  their  tiny 
pedestals.  Their  gait  is  not  unlike  the  little  mincing 
walk  of  the  French  ladies ;  they  were  constantly  to  be 
seen  going  about  without  the  aid  of  anv  stick,  and  I 
have  often  seen  them  at  Macao  contending  against  a 
fresh  breeze  with  a  tolerably  good-sized  umbrella 
spread.  The  little  children,  as  they  scrambled  away 
b«fore  us,  balanced  themselves  with  their  arms  ex- 
tended, and  reminded  one  much  of  an  old  hen  between 
walking  and  flying.  All  the  women  I  saw  about  Chu- 
san  had  small  feet.  It  is  a  general  characteristic  of 
true  Chinese  descent ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  it  is  confined  to  the 
higher  orders,  though  it  may  be  true  that  they  take 
more  pains  to  compress  the  foot  to  the  smallest  poesible 
dimensions  than  the  lower  classes  do.  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  all  more  or  less  follow  the  custom  ;  and 
when  you  see  a  large  or  natural-sized  foot,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  the  possessor  is  not  of  true  Chinese 
blood,  but  is  either  ot  Tartar  extraction,  or  belongs  to 
the  tribes  that  live  and  have  their  being  on  Qkit 
waters.  The  Tartar  ladies,  however,  are  faUing  into 
this  Chinese  habit  of  distortion,  as  the  accompaoring 
edict  of  the  emperor  proves.  *  For  know,  good  people, 
you  must  not  dress  as  you  like  in  China.  You  must 
follow  the  customs  and  habits  of  your  ancestors^  and 
wear  your  winter  and  summer  clothing  as  the  empe- 
ror or  one  of  the  six  boards  shall  direct.'  If  this  were 
the  custom  in  England,  how  beneficial  it  would  be  to 
our  pockets,  and  detrimental  to  the  tailors  and  milli- 
ners. Let  us  now  see  what  the  emperor  says  about  little 
feet,  on  finding  that  they  were  coming  into  rogue 
among  the  undeformed  daughters  of  the  Mantchowa. 
Not  only  does  he  attack  the  little  feet,  but  the  large 
Chinese  sleeves  which  were  creeping  into  fashion  at 
court.  Therefore,  to  check  these  misdemeanours  ike 
usual  Chinese  remedy  was  resorted  to,  and  a  flaming 
edict  launched,  denouncing  them;  threatening  ibe 
'  heads  of  the  families  with  degradation  and  punish- 
ment if  they  did  not  put  a  stop  to  such  gross  ille- 
galities;' and  his  celestial  majesty  further  goes  on 
and  tells  the  fair  ones, '  that  by  persisting  in  their  vul- 
gar habits,  they  will  debar  themselves  from  the  poiwi- 
bility  of  being  selected  as  ladies  of  honour  for  the  in« 
ner  palace  at  the  approaching  presentation  !'  How 
far  this  had  the  desired  effect  I  cannot  say.  l^nien 
the  children  begin  to  grow,  they  suff*er  excniciatinc 
pain,  but  as  they  advance  in  vears,  their  vanity  is 
played  upon  by  being  assured  that  they  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly ugly  with  large  feet.  Thus  they  are  per- 
suaded to  put  up  with  what  they  consider  a  necessary 
evil ;  but  the  tf:hildren  are  remarkably  patient  under 
pain.  A  poor  little  child  about  five  y^am  old  yrs^ 
Drought  to  our  surgeon,  having  been  most  dreadfully 
scalded,  part  of  its  dress  adhering  to  the  skin.  Diar- 
ing  the  painful  operation  of  removing  the  linisi,  it 
only  now  and  then  said  *  he-yaw,  he-yaw." 
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SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD. 


CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL. 

The  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  to  China  was«  as 
we  have  related,  comparatively  a  failure ;  but  the 
return  voyage  was  rich  both  in  discovery  and  in  ro- 
mantic interest.  The  voya^i^e  was  made,  not  along 
the  coast  of  China,  but  by  Corea  and  the  Loo-Ciioo 
islands,  and  accounts  of  it  were  published  in  1818 
by  Mr  Macleod,  surgeon  of  the  Aiceste,  and  by  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall  of  the  Lyra.  The  work  of  the 
latter  was  entitled  An  Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Disco- 
very to  the  West  Coast  of  Corea,  and  Ute  Great  Loo- 
Choo  Island.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage  it  was 
found  that  a  great  part  of  what  had  been  laid  down 
in  the  maps  as  part  of  Corea  consisted  of  an  im- 
mense archipelago  of  small  islands.  The  number  of 
these  was  beyond  calculation ;  and  during  a  sail  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  the  sea  continued 
closely  studded  with  them.  From  one  lofty  point  a 
hundred  and  twenty  appeared  in  sight,  some  with 
waving  woods  and  green  verdant  valleys.  Loo-Choo, 
however,  was  the  most  important,  and  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  the  parts  touched  upon  by  the 
expedition.  There  the  strange  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  a  people  ignorant  equally  of  the  use  of  fire- 
arms and  the  use  of  money,  living  in  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive seclusion  and  happiness  such  as  resembles 
the  dreams  of  poetry  rather  than  the  realities  of  mo- 
dem life. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  has  since  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  composition  of  other  books  of  travels, 
written  with  delightful  ease,  spirit,  and  picturesque- 
ness.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  Extracts  from  a 
Journal  Written  on  the  Coasts  qf  Chili,  Perut  and  Mexico, 
being  the  result  of  his  observations  in  those  countries 
in  1821  and  1822.  South  America  had,  previous  to 
this,  been  seldom  visited,  and  its  countries  were  also 
greater  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  from  their 
political  condition,  on  the  point  of  emancipation  from 
Spain.  The  next  work  of  Captain  Hall  was  Travels 
in  North  America,  in  1827  and  1828,  written  in  a 
more  ambitious  strain  than  his  former  publications, 
and  containing  some  excellent  descriptions  and  re- 
marks, mixed  up  with  political  disquisitions.  This 
was  followed  by  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vels, addressed  chiefly  to  young  persons,  in  tliree 
small  volumes  *,  which  were  so  favourably  received 
that  a  second,  and  afterwards  a  third  series,  each  in 
three  volumes,  were  given  to  the  public.  A  further 
collection  of  these  observations  on  foreign  society, 
scenery,  and  manners,  was  published  by  Captain 
Hall  in  1842,  also  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  Patchwork. 


MR  H.  D.  INOLIS. 

One  of  the  most  cheerful  and  unaffiscted  of  tourists 
and  travellers,  with  a  strong  love  of  nature  and  a 
poetical  imagination,  was  Mr  Henry  David  Lnglis, 
who  died  in  March  1835,  at  the  early  age  of  forty. 
Mr  lnglis  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  advocate.  He 
was  brought  up  to  commercial  pursuits,  but  his  pas- 
sion for  literature,  and  for  surveying  the  grand  and 
beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  overpowered  his  busi- 
ness habits,  and  led  him  at  once  to  travel  and  to 
write.    Diffident  of  success,  he  assumed  the  nom  de 

?}uerre  of  Derwent  Conway,  and  under  this  disguise 
le  published  The  Tales  of  Ardennes ;  Solitary  WalAs 
through  Many  Lands  ;  Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  1 829 ;  and  Switzerland,  the  South  of  Frcmce, 
and  the  Pyrenees  in  1830,  1831.  The  two  latter  works 
were  included  in  Constable's  Miscellany,  and  were 
deservedly  popular.  Mr  lnglis  was  then  engaged  as 
editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Chesterfield ;  but  tiring  of 


this,  he  again  repaired  to  the  continent,  and  visited 
the  Tyrol  and  Spain.  His  travels  in  both  countries 
were  published ;  and  one  of  the  volumes — Spain  in 
1 830 — is  the  best  of  all  his  works.  He  next  produced 
a  novel  descriptive  of  Spanish  life,  entitled  The  New 
Gil  Bias,  but  it  was  unsuccessful — probably  owing  to 
the  very  title  of  the  work,  which  raised  expectations, 
or  suggested  comparisons,  unfavourable  to  the  new 
aspirant.  After  conducting  a  newspaper  for  some 
time  in  Jersey,  Mr  lnglis  published  an  account  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  marked  by  the  easy  grace  and.  pic- 
turesque charm  that  pervade  all  his  writings.  He 
next  made  a  tour  through  Ireland,  and  wrote  his 
valuable  work  (remarkable  for  impartiality  no  less 
than  talent)  entitled  Ireland  in  1 834.  His  last  work 
was  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote f  published 
in  parts  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 


BIR  FRANCIS  HEAD. 

Sir  Francis  Head  has  written  two  very  lively 
and  interesting  books  of  travels — Rough  Notes  taken 
during  some  Rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas,  182G  ; 
and  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau,  1833.  The 
Pampas  described  is  an  immense  plain,  stretching 
westerly  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  feet  of  the  Andes. 
The  following  extract  illustrates  the  graphic  style  of 
Sir  Francis : — 

[Description  of  the  Pampas.'] 

The  great  plains  or  Pampas,  on  the  east  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and 
the  part  which  I  have  visited,  though  under  the  same 
latitude,  is  divided  into  regions  of  different  climate 
and  produce.  On  leaving  Buenos  Ayres,  the  first  of 
these  regions  is  covered  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  with  clover  and  thistles ;  the  second  region, 
which  extends  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  pro- 
duces long  grass ;  and  the  third  region,  which  reaches 
the  base  of  the  Cordillera,  is  a  grove  of  low  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  second  and  third  of  these  regions  have 
nearly  the  same  appearance  throughout  the  year,  for 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreenH,  and  the  immense 
plain  of  grass  only  changes  its  colour  from  green  to 
brown ;  but  the  first  region  varies  with  the  four  sea- 
sons of  the  vear  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  In 
winter  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  large  and  luxu- 
riant, and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  has  the 
rough  appearance  of  a  turnip-field.  The  cloyer  in  this 
season  is  extremely  rich  and  strong ;  and  the  sight  of 
the  wild  cattle  grazing  in  full  liberty  on  such  pasture 
is  very  beautiful.  In  spring  the  clover  has  vanished, 
the  leaves  of  the  thistles  nave  extended  along  the 
ground,  and  the  country  still  looks  like  a  rough  crop 
of  turnips.  In  less  than  a  month  the  change  is  most 
extraordinary :  the  whole  region  becomes  &  luxuriant 
wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  suddenly  shot  up 
to  a  height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  all  in  full 
bloom.  The  road  or  path  is  hemmed  in  on  both  sides ; 
the  view  is  completely  obstructed ;  not  an  animal  is 
to  be  seen  ;  and  the  stems  of  the  thistles  are  so  close 
to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  independent  of  the 
prickles  with  which  they  are  armed,  they  form  an  im- 
penetrable barrier.  The  sudden  growth  of  these  plants 
is  quite  astonishing ;  and  though  it  would  be  an  un- 
usual misfortune  in  military  history,  yet  it  is  reallv 
possible  that  an  invading  army,  unacquainted  with 
this  country,  might  be  imprisoned  by  these  thistlc^t 
before  it  had  time  to  escape  from  them.  The  summer 
is  not  over  before  the  scene  undergoes  another  rapid 
change :  the  thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sap  and  ver- 
dure, their  heads  droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade, 
the  stems  become  blacx  and  dead,  and  they  remain 
rattling  with  the  breeze  one  against  another,  until  the 
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violence  of  the  pampero  or  huiricane  levels  them 
with  the  ground,  where  they  rapidly  decompose  and 
disappear — ^the  clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  is 
again  verdant. 

BL  SIMONO. 

M.  Simon  D,  a  French  author,  who,  by  familiarity 
with  our  language  and  oountry,  wrote  in  English  as 
well  as  in  his  native  tongue,  published  in  1822  a 
work  in  two  volumes — Switzerland;  or  a  Journal  of 
a  Tow  and  Beiidence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years 
1817,  1818,  and  1819.  M.  Simond  had  previously 
written  a  similar  work  on  Great  Britain,  and  both 
are  far  superior  to  the  style  of  ordinary  tourists. 
We  subjoin  his  account  of  a 

{Sunss  Mountam  and  AvQ]Law^itJ\ 

After  nearly  five  hours'  toil,  we  reached  a  chalet  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  (the  Wingemalp).  This 
summer  habitation  of  the  shepherds  was  still  unoc- 
cupied ;  for  the  snow  having  been  unusually  deep  last 
winter,  and  the  grass,  till  lately  covereii,  being  still 
very  short,  the  cows  have  not  ventured  so  high.  Here 
we  resolved  upon  a  halt,  and  having  implements  for 
striking  fire,  a  few  dry  sticks  gave  us  a  cheerful  blaze 
in  the  open  air.  A  pail  of  cream,  or  at  least  of  very 
rich  milk,  was  brought  up  by  the  shepherds,  with  a 
kettle  to  make  coffee  and  afterwards  boil  the  milk ; 
very  laige  wooden  spoons  or  ladles  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  cups.  The  stock  of  provisions  we  had  brought 
was  spread  upon  the  very  low  roof  of  the  chalet,  beins 
the  best  station  for  our  repa»  champetre,  as  it  afforded 
dry  seats  sloping  conveniently  towards  the  prospect. 
We  had  then  before  us  the  Jungfrau,  the  two  Eigers, 
and  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  Alps,  shooting 
up  from  an  uninterrupted  level  of  glaciers  of  more 
than  two  hundred  square  miles ;  and  although  placed 
ourselves  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Thun,  and  that  lake  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mighty  ram- 
part rose  still  six  thousand  feet  above  our  head.  Be- 
tween us  and  the  Jungfrau  the  desert  valley  of  Trum- 
latenthal  formed  a  deep  trench,  into  which  avalanches 
fell,  with  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  interval  be- 
tween them,  followed  by  a  thundering  noise  continued 
along  the  whole  range ;  not,  however,  a  reverberation 
of  sound,  for  echo  is  mute  under  the  universal  wind- 
ing-sheet of  snow,  but  a  prolongation  of  sound,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  successive  rents  or  fissures  forming 
themselves  when  some  large  section  of  the  glacier 
slides  down  one  step. 

We  sometimes  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn 
across  a  field  of  pure  white ;  then  another  above  it, 
and  another  all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time  with 
a  loud  crash  like  cannon,  producing  together  the  effect 
of  long-protracted  peals  of  thunder.  At  other  times 
some  portion  of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather  snowy 
ice,  gliding  gently  away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  sur- 
face of  purer  white  than  the  first,  and  the  cast-off 
drapery  gathering  in  long  folds,  either  fell  at  once 
down  the  precipice,  or  disappeared  behind  some  inter- 
vening ridge,  which  the  sameness  of  colour  rendered 
invisible,  and  was  again  seen  soon  after  in  another 
direction,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel  a  cata- 
ract of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  tele- 
scope, was,  however,  found  to  be  composed  of  broken 
fragments  of  ice  or  compact  snow,  many  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  a  vitlase,  if  there  had  been  any  in 
the  valley  where  they  fell.  Seated  on  the  chalet's 
roof,  the  ladies  forgot  they  were  cold,  wet,  bruised, 
and  hungry,  and  the  cup  of  smoking  cafi  au  lait  stood 
still  in  their  hand  while  waiting  in  breathless  sus- 
pense for  the  next  avalanche,  wondering  equally  at 
the  death-like  silence  intervening  between  each,  and 


the  thundering  crash  which  followed.  I  roust  own, 
that  while  we  shut  our  ears,  the  mere  sight  mi^t 
dwindle  down  to  the  effect  of  a  fall  of  snow  from  the 
roof  of  a  house ;  but  when  the  potent  sound  was  heard 
along  the  whole  range  of  many  mUes,  when  the  time 
of  awful  suspense  between  the  fall  and  the  crash  was 
measured,  the  imagination,  taking  flight,  outstripped 
all  bounds  at  once,  and  went  beyond  the  mighty  zeality 
itself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the  creative 
powers  of  imagination  stop,  even  the  coldest ;  for  our 
common  feelmgs — our  grossest  sensations — axe  infi- 
nitely indebted  to  them ;  and  man,  without  his  fax»CT, 
would  not  have  the  energy  of  the  dullest  animal.  Yet 
we  feel  more  pleasure  and  more  pride  in  the  conscioon- 
ness  of  another  treasure  of  the  breast,  which  tames  the 
flight  of  this  same  imagination,  and  brings  it  back  to 
sober  reality  and  plain  truth. 

When  we  first  approach  the  Alps,  their  bulk, 
their  stability,  and  duration,  compared  to  our  own  in- 
considerable size,  fragility,  and  dbortnesa  of  days, 
strikes  our  imagination  with  terror;  while  reason, 
unappalled,  measuring  these  masses,  calculating  their 
elevation,  analysing  their  substance,  finds  in  them 
only  a  little  inert  matter,  scarcely  forming  a  wrinkle 
on  the  face  of  our  earth,  that  earth  an  inferior  planet 
in  the  solar  system,  and  that  system  one  only  ametig 
myriads,  placed  at  distances  whose  very  inoommen- 
Burability  is  in  a  manner  measured.  What,  again, 
are  those  giants  of  the  Alps,  and  their  duration — U&ose 
revolving  worlds — that  space — ^the  universe — oompaied 
to  the  intellectual  faculty  capable  of  bringing  the 
whole  fabric  into  the  compass  of  a  single  thought, 
where  it  is  all  curiously  and  accurately  delineated ! 
How  superior,  again,  the  exercise  of  that  uculty,  when, 
rising  from  effects  to  causes,  and  judging  by  analogy 
of  things  as  yet  unknown  by  those  we  know,  we  are 
taught  to  look  into  futurity  for  a  better  state  of  exis- 
tence, and  in  the  hope  itself  find  new  reason  to  hope ! 

We  were  shown  an  inaccessible  shelf  of  ro<^  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  upon  which  a  lammeigeyer 
(the  vulture  of  lamlra)  once  alighted  with  an  infant  it 
had  carried  away  from  the  village  of  Murren,  situated 
above  the  Staubbach :  some  r^  scraps,  remnants  of 
the  child's  clothes,  were  for  years  obwryed,  says  the 
tradition,  on  the  fatal  spot. 


MABQITIS  OF  LONDONDBRUT — MB  JOHN  BARROW — 

RSy.  MR  VieMAIU.E8.  | 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr  Clarke's  first  roliUDe, 
in  which  he  gave  a  view  of  Russia,  that  vast  and  in  , 
many  respects  interesting  country  has  been  visited 
by  various  Englishmen,  who  have  given  their  dbser- 
vations  upon  it  to  the  worid.  Amongst  the  books 
thus  produced,  one  of  the  roost  amusing  is  RtcoBet'  i 
Hone  of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of  Europe,  1838,  by  the 
Marqctis  of  Londonderry,  whose  rank  and  poli- 
tical character  were  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  many  circles  closed  to  other  tourists.  Mr  John 
Barrow,  junior,  son  of  the  gentleman  already  men* 
tioned  as  author  of  a  work  on  China,  and  who  has. 
during  the  last  few  years,  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  time  to  travelling,  is  the  author,  besides  works 
on  Ireland  and  on  Iceland,  of  Excursions  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  through  parts  of  Eussia^  Finland,  jer. 
1834.  He  is  invariably  found  to  be  a  cheerfiil  and 
intelligent  companion,  without  attempting  to  be 
very  profound  or  eUborate  on  any  subject  Domestic 
Scenes  in  Eussia,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Vbmables,  1839, 
is  an  unpretending  but  highly  interesting  view  of 
the  interior  life  of  the  country.  Mr  Venables  was 
married  to  a  Russian  lady,  and  he  went  to  |wm  a 
winter  with  her  relations,  when  he  had  an  oppor*  | 
tunity  of  seeing  the  daily  life  and  social  habits  uf 
the  people.    We  give  a  few  descriptive  sentences : — 
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{^Rvman  Peasant^  ffoutet."] 

These  houaee  are  in  general  eztremelj  warm  and 
substantial ;  tbej  are  built,  for  the  most  part,  of  un- 
squared  logs  of  deal  laid  one  upon  another,  and 
firmly  secured  at  the  comers  where  the  ends  of  the 
timbers  cross,  and  are  hollowed  out  so  as  to  receire 
and  hold  one  another ;  thej  are  also  fastened  together 
by  wooden  pins  and  uprights  in  the  interior.  The 
four  comers  are  supported  upon  large  stones  or  roots 
of  trees,  so  that  there  is  a  current  of  air  under  the 
floor  to  preserve  the  timber  from  damp ;  in  the  win- 
ter, earth  is  piled  up  all  round  to  exclude  the  cold ; 
the  interstices  between  the  lo^  are  stuffed  with  moss 
and  clay,  so  that  no  air  can  enter.  The  windows  are 
▼eiy  small,  and  are  frequently  cut  out  of  the  wooden 
wall  after  it  is  finished.  In  the  centre  of  the  house 
is  a  store  called  a  peeeh  [pechka],  which  heats  the 
cottage  to  an  almost  unbearable  degree ;  the  warmth, 
however,  which  a  Russian  peasant  loves  to  enjoy 
within  doors,  is  proportioned  to  the  cold  which  he  is 
required  to  support  without;  his  bed  is  the  top  of 
his  peech ;  and  when  he  enters  his  house  in  the  winter 
pieraed  with  cold,  he  throws  off  his  sheepskin  coat, 
stretches  himself  on  his  stove,  and  is  thoroughly 
wamied  in  a  few  minutes. 

[^EmphymmU  of  tfit  People.'] 

The  riches  of  the  Russian  gentleman  lie  in  the 
labour  of  his  serfs,  which  it  is  his  study  to  turn  to 
good  account ;  and  he  is  the  more  urged  to  this,  since 
the  law  which  compels  the  peasant  to  work  for  him, 
requires  him  to  maintain  tne  peasant ;  if  the  latter 
is  found  begging,  the  former  is  liable  to  a  fine.  He 
is  therefore  a  master  who  must  always  keep  a  certain 
number  of  workmen,  whether  they  are  us^ul  to  him 
or  not ;  and  as  every  kind  of  agricultural  and  out- 
door employment  is  at  a  stand-still  during  the  win- 
ter, he  naturally  turns  to  the  establishment  of  a 
manufactory  as  a  means  of  employing  his  peasants, 
and  as  a  source  of  profit  to  himself.  In  some  cases 
the  manufactory  is  at  work  only  during  the  winter, 
and  the  people  are  employed  in  the  summer  in  agri- 
culture ;  though,  beyond  what  is  necessaiy  for  home 
consumption,  this  is  but  an  unprofitable  trade  in  most 
parts  of  this  empire,  from  the  badness  of  roads,  the 
paucity  and  distance  of  markets,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  in  selling  produce. 

The  altemate  employment  of  the  same  man  in  the 
field  and  in  the  factory,  which  would  be  attempted 
in  most  countries  with  little  success,  is  here  rendered 
practicable  and  easy  by  the  versatile  genius  of  the 
Russian  peasant,  one  of  whose  leading  national 
characteristics  is  a  general  capability  of  turning  his 
hand  to  any  kind  of  work  which  he  may  be  required 
to  undertake.  He  will  plough  tonlay,  weave  to-mor- 
row, help  to  build  a  house  the  third  day,  and  the 
fourth,  if  his  master  needs  an  extra  coachman,  he 
will  mount  the  box  and  drive  four  horses  abreast  as 
though  it  were  his  daily  occupation.  It  is  probable 
that  none  of  these  operations,  except,  perhaps,  the  last, 
will  be  as  well  performed  as  in  a  country  where  the 
division  of  labour  is  more  thoroughly  understood. 
They  will  all,  however,  be  sufficiently  well  done  to 
serve  the  turn — a  favourite  phrase  in  Russia.  These 
people  are  a  very  ingenious  race,  but  perseverance  is 
wanting ;  and  though  they  will  cany  many  arts  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  they  will  generally  stop 
short  of  the  point  of  perfection,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  their  manufactures  can  rival  the  finish  and 
durability  of  English  goods. 

ExcuraUmM  in  the  Interior  of  Bumia^  by  Robkrt 
BsEMifEit,  Esq.  two  volumes,  1839,  is  arery  spirited 
and  graphic  narrative  of  a  short  visit  to  Russia 
doriog  the  autumn  of  1936.    The  author**  sketches 


of  the  interior  are  valuable,  for,  as  he  remarks, 
*even  in  the  present  day,  when  the  passion  for 
travel  has  become  so  universal,  and  thousands  of 
miles  are  thought  as  little  of  as  hundreds  were  some 
years  ago,  the  number  of  Englishmen  who  venture 
to  the  south  of  Moscow  seldom  exceeds  one  or  two 
every  year.'  Mr  Bremner  is  a  lively  scene-painter, 
and  there  is  great  freshness  and  vigour  about  all 
his  descriptions.  The  same  author  has  published 
Excuraiona  in  Denmark^  Norway,  and  Sweden^  two 
volumes,  1840.  Before  parting  from  Russia,  it  may 
be  observed  that  no  English  book  upon  that  country 
exceeds  in  interest  A  Residence  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Baltic,  Described  in  a  Series  of  Lettert  (1841),  being 
more  particularly  an  account  of  the  Estonians,  whose 
simple  character  and  habits  afford  a  charming  pic- 
ture. This  delightful  book  is  understood  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  young  lady  named  Rigby. 

The  most  observant  and  reflecting  of  all  the  writ- 
ing travellers  of  our  age  is  undoubt»lIy  Mr  Samusl 
Laino,  a  younger  brother  of  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  gentleman  did  not  begin  to  publish  till  a  mature 
period  of  life,  his  first  work  being  a  Besidence  in 
Norway,  and  the  second  a  Tow  in  Sweden,  both  of 
which  abound  in  valuable  statistical  facts  and  well- 
digested  information.  Mr  Laing  resided  two  years 
in  different  parts  of  Norway,  and  concluded  that 
the  Norwegians  were  the  happiest  people  in  Europe. 
Their  landed  property  is  so  extensively  diffused  in 
small  estates,  that  out  of  a  population  of  a  miUion 
there  are  about  41,656  proprietors.  There  is  no 
law  of  primogeniture,  yet  the  estates  are  not  sub- 
divided into  minute  possessions,  but  average  from 
forty  to  sixty  acres  of  arable  hind,  with  adjoining 
natural  wood  and  pasturage. 

*  The  Bonder,  or  agricultural  peasantiy,'  says  Mr 
Laing, '  each  the  proprietor  of  his  own  farm,  occupy 
the  country  from  the  shore  side  to  the  hill  foot,  and 
up  every  valley  or  glen  as  far  as  com  can  grow.    This 
class  is  the  kernel  of  the  nation.    They  are  in  general  ' 
fine  athletic  men,  as  their  properties  are  not  so  laige   | 
as  to  exempt  them  from  work,  but  large  enough  to 
afford  them  and  their  household  abundance,  and  even 
superfluity,  of  the  bait  food.    They  farm  not  to  raise 
produce  for  sale,  so  much  as  to  grow  everything  they 
eat,  drink,  and  wear  in  their  families.    They  build 
their  own  houses,  make  their  own  chairs,   tables, 
ploughs,  carts,  harness,  iron-work,  basket-work,  and 
wood-work;  in  short,  except  window-glass,  cast-iron 
ware  and  pottery,  everything  about  their  houses  and 
furniture  is  of  their  own  fabrication.    There  is  not 
probably  in  Europe  so  neat  a  population  in  so  hi^py 
a  condition  as  these  Norwegian  yeomanry.    A  body 
of  small  proprietors,  each  with  his  thirty  or  forty 
acres,  scarcely  exists  elsewhere  in  Europe ;  or,  if  it 
can  be  found,  it  is  under  the  shadow  of  some  more 
imposing  body  of  wealthy  proprietors  or  commercial 
men.    Here  they  are  the  highest  men  in  the  nation. 
*    *    The  settlers  in  the  newer  states  of  America, 
and  in  our  colonies,  possess  properties  of  probably 
about  the  same  extent ;  but  they  have  roads  to  make, 
lands  to  clear,  houses  to  build,  and  the  work  that 
has  been  doing  here  for  a  thousand  years  to  do,  before 
they  can  be  in  the  same  condition.    These  Norwegian 
proprietors  are  in  a  happier  condition  than  those  in 
the  older  states  of  America,  because  they  are  not  so 
much  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  gain.    They  farm 
their  little  estates,  and  consume  the  produce,  without 
seeking  to  barter  or  sell,  except  what  is  necessaiy 
for  paying  their  taxes  and  the  few  articles  of  luxui^ 
they  consume.     There  is  no  money-getting  spirit 
among  them,  and  none  of  extravagance.    Thef  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  excellent  houses,  as  good  and  large  as 
those  of  the  wealthiest  iudiriduals ;  good  furniture, 
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bedding,  linen,  clothing,  fuel,  rictuals,  and  drink, 
all  in  abundance,  and  of  their  own  providing ;  good 
horses,  and  a  houseful  of  people  who  have  more  food 
than  work.  Food,  furniture,  and  clothing  being  all 
home-made,  the  difference  in  these  matters  between 
the  family  and  the  servants  U  very  small ;  but  there 
is  a  perfect  distinction  kept  up.  The  servants  in- 
variaoly  eat,  sleep,  and  sit  apart  from  the  family, 
and  have  generally  a  distinct  building  adjoining  to 
the  family  house.* 

The  neighbouring  country  of  Sweden  appears  to 
be  ia  a  much  worse  condition,  and  the  people  are 
described  as  highly  immoral  and  depraved.  By  the 
returns  from  1830  to  1834,  one  person  in  every 
forty-nine  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  one 
in  every  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  rural 
population,  had  been  punished  each  year  for  crimi- 
nal offences.  The  state  of  female  morals,  particu- 
larly in  the  capital  of  Stockholm,  is  worse  than  in 
any  other  European  state.  Yet  in  Sweden  education 
is  widely  diffused,  and  literature  is  not  neglected. 
The  nobility  are  described  by  Mr  Laing  as  sunk  in 
debt  and  poverty ;  yet  the  people  are  vain  of  idle 
distinctions,  and  the  order  of  burgher  nobility  is 
as  numerous  as  in  some  of  the  Crerman  states. 

*  Every  man,'  he  says,  *  belongs  to  a  privileged  or 
licensed  clatu  or  corporation,  of  which  every  member 
is  by  law  entitled  to  be  secured  and  protected  within 
his  own  locality  from  such  competition  or  interference 
of  others  in  the  same  calling  as  would  injure  his 
means  of  living.  It  is,  consequently,  not  as  with  us, 
upon  his  industry,  ability,  character,  and  moral 
worth  that  the  employment  and  daily  bread  of  the 
tradesman,  and  the  social  influence  and  consideration 
of  the  individual,  in  every  rank,  even  the  highest, 
almost  entirely  depends;  it  is  here,  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  upon  corporate  rights  and  privi- 
leges, or  upon  license  obtained  from  government ;  and 
in  the  higher,  upon  birth  and  court  or  government 
favour.  Public  estimation,  gained  by  character  and 
conduct  in  the  several  relations  of  life,  is  not  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  social  condition  even  of  the 
working  tradesman.  Like  soldiers  in  a  regiment,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  under  this  social  system 
derive  their  estimation  among  others,  and  conse- 
quently their  own  self-esteem,  not  from  their  moral 
worth,  but  from  their  professional  standing  and  im- 
portance. This  evil  is  inherent  in  all  privileged 
classes,  but  is  concealed  or  compensated  in  the  higher, 
the  nobility,  military,  and  clergy,  by  the  sense  of 
honour,  of  religion,  and  by  education.  In  the  middle 
and  lower  walks  of  life  those  influences  are  weaker, 
while  the  temptations  to  immorality  are  stronger ;  and 
the  placing  a  man's  livelihood,  prosperity,  and  social 
consideration  in  his  station  upon  other  grounds  than 
on  his  own  industry  and  moral  worth,  is  a  demo- 
ralising evil  in  the  very  structure  of  Swedish  society.' 

Mr  Laing  has  more  recently  presented  a  volume 
entitled  Notes  of  a  Traveller^  fiill  of  valuable  obser- 
vation and  thought 

Travels  in  Circassia  and  Krim  Tartary^  by  Mr 
Spencer,  author  of  a  work  on  *  Grcrmany  and  the 
Germans,'  two  volumes,  1837,  was  hailed  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  as  affording  information  re- 
si)ecting  a  brave  mountainous  tribe  who  have  long 
warred  with  Russia  to  preserve  their  national  inde- 
pendence. They  appear  to  be  a  simple  people,  with 
feudal  laws  and  customs,  never  intermarrying  with 
any  race  except  their  own.  Farther  information 
was  afforded  of  the  habits  of  the  Circassians  by  the 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Circassia  during  the  years 
1837, 1838,  and  1839,  by  Mr  J.  S.  Bell.  This  gentle- 
man resided  in  Circassia  in  the  character  of  agent 
or  envoy  from  England,  which,  however,  was  pwtly 


assumed.  He  acted  also  as  physician,  and  flcetns 
generally  to  have  been  received  with  kindness  and 
confidence.  The  population,  according  to  Mr  Bell, 
is  divided  into  fraternities,  like  the  tithings  or 
hundreds  in  England  during  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
Criminal  offences  are  punished  by  fines  levied  on  the 
fraternity,  that  for  homicide  being  200  oxen.  The 
guerilla  warfare  which  the  Circassians  have  carried 
on  against  Kussia,  marks  their  indomitable  spirit  and 
love  of  country,  but  it  must,  of  course,  retard  civili- 
sation. 

A  Winter  in  the  Azores,  and  a  Summer  at  the  Baths 
of  the  Furnas,  by  Joseph  Bullar,  M.D.  and  Jobs 
BuLLAR  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  two  volumes,  1841,  fur- 
nish some  light  agreeable  notices  of  the  islands  af 
the  Azores,  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  from 
which  they  are  distant  about  800  miles.  This 
archipelago  contains  about  250,000  inhabitants.  St 
Michael's  is  the  largest  town,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  oranges  betwixt  it  and  England. 
About  120,000  large  and  small  chests  of  oranges 
were  shipped  for  England  in  1839,  and  315  boxes  of 
lemons.  These  particulars  will  serve  to  introdooe 
a  passage  respecting 

[ITie  Cultivation  of  the  Orange,  and  Gathering 

the  FruU,} 

March  26. — Accompanied  Senhor  B to  sev<>ral 


of  his  oranpe  gardens  in  the  town.  Many  of  the  t; 
in  one  garden  were  a  hundred  years  old,  still  bearing 
plentifully  a  highly-prized  thin-skinned  orance,  fuS 
of  juice  and  free  from  pips.  The  thinness  of  uie  rind 
of  a  St  Michael's  orange,  and  its  freedom  from  pipa, 
depend  on  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  young  trees,  when 
in  full  vigour,  bear  fruit  with  a  thick  pulpy  rind  and 
an  abundance  of  seeds ;  but  as  the  vigour  of  the  plant 
declines,  the  peel  becomes  thinner,  and  the  seeds  gim- 
dually  diminish  in  number,  until  they  disappear 
altogether.  Thus,  the  oranges  that  we  esteem  the 
most  are  the  produce  of  barren  trees,  and  those  which 
we  consider  the  least  palatable  come  from  plants  in 
full  vigour. 

Our  friend  was  increasing  the  number  of  his  trees 
by  layers.  These  usually  take  root  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  They  are  then  cut  off  from  the  parent  stem, 
and  are  vigorous  voung  trees  four  feet  high.  The 
process  of  raising  tiom  seed  is  seldom  if  ever  adopted 
m  the  Azores,  on  account  of  the  Tery  slow  growth  of 
the  trees  so  raised.  Such  plants,  however,  are  far 
less  liable  to  the  inroads  of  a  worm  which  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  trees  raised  from  layers,  and  frequently 
proves  very  destructive  to  them.  The  seed  or  *■  pip'  of 
the  acid  orange,  which  we  call  Seville,  with  the 
sweeter  kind  grafted  upon  it,  is  said  to  pnoduoe  irnit 
of  the  finest  flavour.  In  one  small  garden  eight  trrcs 
were  pointed  out  which  had  borne  for  two  suocesBiTe 
years  a  crop  of  oranges  which  was  sold  for  thirty 
pounds.        *         ♦ 

The  treatment  of  orange-trees  in  Fayal  differs  from 
that  in  St  Michael's,  where,  after  they  are  planted 
out,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please.  In  this 
orange-garden  the  branches,  by  means  of  strings  and 
pegs  fixed  in  the  ground,  were  strained  away  from  tbe 
centre  into  the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  of  the  ribs  of  an  opes 
umbrella  turned  upside  down.  This  allows  the  son 
to  penetrate,  exposes  the  branches  to  a  free  drcal^ 
tion  of  air,  and  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  ripening  the 
fruit.  Certain  it  is  that  oranges  are  exported  firatD 
Fayal  several  weeks  earlier  than  they  are  from  St 
Michael's ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  greater 
warmth  of  climate,  it  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
plan  of  sprea<ling  the  trees  to  the  sun.  The  sune 
precautions  are  taken  here  as  in  St  Michael's  u> 
shield  them  from  the  winds ;  high  walls  are  buUt 
round  all  the  gardens,  and  the  trees  themselves  are 
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planted  among  row8  of  fayas,  fin,  and  camphor- trees. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  precaations,  the  oranges 
would  be  blown  down  in  sucn  numbers  as  to  interfere 
with  or  swallow  up  the  profits  of  the  gardens ;  none  of 
the  windfalls  or  *  ground-fruit,'  as  the  merchants 
here  call  them,  being  exported  to  England.      *     * 

Suddenly  we  came  upon  merrj  groups  of  men  and 
boys,  all  busily  engaged  in  packing  oranges,  in  a 
square  and  open  plot  of  ground.  They  were  gathered 
round  a  goodly  pile  of  the  fresh  fruit,  sitting  on  heaps 
of  the  d^y  calyx-leares  of  the  Indian  com,  in  which 
each  orange  is  wrapped  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
boxes.  Near  these  circles  of  laughing  Azoreans,  who 
sat  at  their  work  and  kept  up  a  continual  cross-fire  of 
rapid  repartee  as  they  quickly  filled  the  orange-cases, 
were  a  party  of  children,  whose  business  it  was  to  pre- 
pare the  husks  for  the  men,  who  used  them  in  pack- 
ing. These  youngsters,  who  were  playing  at  their 
work  like  the  children  of  a  larger  growth  that  sat  by 
their  side,  were  with  much  difficulty  kept  in  order  by 
an  elderly  man,  who  shook  his  head  and  a  long  stick 
whenever  they  flagged  or  idled.         *  * 

A  quantity  of  the  leaves  being  heaped  together 
near  the  packers,  the  operation  began.  A  child 
handed  to  «  workman  who  squatted  by  the  heap  of 
fruit  a  prepared  husk;  this  was  rapidly  snatched 
from  the  child,  wrapped  round  the  orange  by  an  in- 
termediate workman,  passed  by  the  feeder  to  the  next, 
who  (sitting  with  the  chest  between  his  legs)  placed 
it  in  the  orange-box  with  amazing  rapidity,  took  a 
second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth  as  fast  as  his  hands 
could  move  and  the  feeders  could  supply  him,  until 
at  length  the  chest  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  was 
ready  to  be  nailed  up.  Two  men  then  handed  it  to  the 
carpenter,  who  bent  over  the  orange-chest  several  thin 
boards,  secured  them  with  the  willow  band,  pressed 
it  with  his  naked  foot  as  he  sawed  off  the  ragged  ends 
of  the  boards,  and  finally  despatched  it  to  the  ass 
which  stood  ready  for  lading.  Two  chests  were  slung 
across  his  back  by  means  of  cords  crossed  in  a  figure  of 
eight ;  both  were  well  secured  by  straps  under  his 
belly,  the  driver  took  his  goad,  pricked  his  beast,  and 
uttering  the  never-ending  cry  '  Sackaaio,'  trudged  off 
to  the  town. 

The  orange-trees  in  this  garden  cover  the  sides  of  a 
glen  or  ravine,  like  that  of  the  Darglc,  but  somewhat 
less  steep ;  they  are  of  some  age,  and  have  lost  the 
stiff  clumpy  form  of  the  younger  trees.  Some  idea  of 
the  rich  beauty  of  the  scene  may  be  formed  by  ima- 
gining the  trees  of  the  Dargle  to  be  magnificent  shrubs 
loaded  with  orange  fruit,  and  mixed  with  lofty  arbu- 
tuses— 

Groves  wboeo  rich  fruit,  bnmlshod  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  amiable,  and  of  ddicious  taste. 

In  one  part  scores  of  children  were  scattered  among 
the  branches,  gathering  fruit  into  small  baskets, 
hallooing,  laughing,  practically  joking,  and  finally 
emptying  their  gatherings  into  the  larger  baskets 
underneath  the  trees,  which,  when  filled,  were  slowly 
borne  away  to  the  packing-place,  and  bowled  out  upon 
the  great  heap.  Many  large  orange-trees  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  glen  lay  on  the  ground  uprooted,  either 
from  their  load  of  fruit,  the  high  winds,  or  the  weight 
of  the  boys,  four,  five,  and  even  six  of  whom  will 
climb  the  branches  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  the  soil 
is  very  light,  and  the  roots  are  superficial  (and  the 
fall  of  a  tree  perhaps  not  unamusing),  down  the  trees 
come.  They  are  allowed  to  lie  where  they  fall ;  and 
thoite  which  had  evidently  fallen  many  years  ago  were 
still  alive,  and  bearing  good  crops.  The  oranges  are 
not  ripe  until  March  or  April,  nor  are  they  eaten  ge- 
nerally by  the  people  here  until  that  time — the  boys, 
however,  that  pick  them  are  marked  exceptions.  The 
young  children  of  Villa  Franca  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally of  a  yellow  tint,  as  if  saturated  with  orange 
juice. 


Travels  in  New  Zealand,  by  Ernest  Dieffenbach, 
M.D.  late  naturalist  to  the  New  Zealand  Company 
(1843),  is  a  valuable  history  of  an  interesting 
country,  destined  apparently  to  transmit  the  Eng- 
lish language,  arts,  and  civilisation.  Mr  Dieffen- 
bach gives  a  minute  account  of  the  language  of  New 
Zealand,  of  which  he  compiled  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary. He  conceives  the  native  population  of  New 
Zealand  to  be  fit  to  receive  the  benefits  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  amalgamate  with  the  British  colonists. 
At  the  same  time  he  believes  in  the  practice  of  can- 
nibalism ofYen  imputed  to  the  New  Zealanders. 

Life  in  Mexico^  during  a  Residence  of  Two  Years 
in  that  Country,  by  Madame  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  an  English  lady,  is  full  of  sketches  of  do- 
mestic life,  related  with  spirit  and  acuteness.  In 
no  other  work  are  we  presented  with  such  agreeable 
glimpaea  of  Mexican  life  and  manners.  Letters  on 
Paraguay,  and  Letters  on  South  America,  by  J.  P.  and 
W.  P.  Robertson,  are  the  works  of  two  brothers 
who  resided  twenty-five  years  in  South  America. 

The  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  H.M.S.  Adven- 
ture and  Beagle  (1839),  by  Captains  Kino  and 
Fitzroy,  and  C.  Darwin,  Esq.  naturalist  of  the 
Beagle,  detail  the  Tarious  incidents  which  occurred 
during  their  examination  of  the  southern  shores  of 
South  America,  and  during  the  Beagle's  circumna- 
vigation of  the  globe.  The  account  of  the  Pata- 
gonians  in  this  work,  and  that  of  the  natives  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  are  both  novel  and  interesting, 
while  the  geological  details  supplied  by  Mr  Darwin 
possess  a  permanent  value. 

Notes  on  the  United  States  during  a  Phrenologicai 
Visit  in  1839-40  have  been  published  by  Mr 
George  Combe,  in  three  volumes.  Though  attach- 
ing what  is  apt  to  appear  an  undue  importance  to 
his  views  of  phrenology,  Mr  Combe  was  a  sensible 
traveller.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  schools 
and  all  benevolent  institutions,  wliich  he  has  de- 
scribed with  care  and  minuteness.  Among  the 
matter-of-fact  details' and  sober  disquisitions  in  this 
work,  we  meet  with  the  following  romantic  story. 
The  author  had  visited  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Bloom- 
ingdale,  where  he  learned  this  realisation  of  Cymon 
and  IphigeniA — finer  even  than  the  version  of  Dry- 
den! 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  a  case  was  mentioned 
to  me  as  having  occurred  in  the  experience  of  a  highly 
respectable  physician,  and  which  was  so  fully  authen- 
ticated, that  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  The 
physician  alluded  to  had  a  patient,  a  young  man,  who 
was  almost  idiotic  from  the  suppression  of  all  his  facul- 
ties. He  never  spoke,  and  never  moved  voluntarily,  but 
sat  habitually  with  hb  hand  shading  his  eyes.  The 
physician  sent  him  to  walk  as  a  remedial  measure.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  sixteen 
lived  with  her  parents,  and  used  to  see  the  young 
man  in  his  walks,  and  speak  kindly  to  him.  For  some 
time  he  took  no  notice  of  her ;  but  after  meeting  her 
for  several  months,  he  began  to  look  for  her,  and  to 
feel  disappointed  if  she  did  not  appear.  He  became 
so  much  interested,  that  he  directed  his  st<>ps  volun- 
tarily to  her  father's  cottage,  and  gave  her  bouquets  of 
flowers.  By  degrees  he  conversed  with  her  through 
the  window.  His  mental  faculties  were  roused;  the 
dawn  of  convalescence  appeared.  The  girl  was  vir- 
tuous, intelligent,  and  lovely,  and  encouraged  his 
visits  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  benefiting  his 
mental  health.  She  asked  him  if  he  could  read  and 
write !  He  answered,  No.  She  wrote  some  lines  to 
him  to  induce  him  to  learn.  This  had  the  desired 
effect.  He  applied  himself  to  study,  and  soon  wrote 
good  and  sensible  letters  to  her.  He  recovered  his 
reason.  She  was  married  to  a  young  man  from  the 
neighbouring  city.    Great  fears  were  entertained  that 
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this  eTent  would  undo  the  good  which  she  had  ac- 
complished. The  young  patient  sustained  a  serere 
shock,  but  his  mind  did  not  sink  under  it.  He  ac- 
quiesced in  the  propriety  of  her  choice,  continued  to 
improve,  and  at  last  was  restored  to  his  family  cured. 
She  had  a  child,  and  was  soon  after  brought  to  the 
same  hospital  perfectly  insane.  The  youn^  man 
heard  of  this  event,  and  wto  exceedingly  anxious  to 
see  her ;  but  an  interview  was  denied  to  him,  both  on 
her  account  and  his  own.  She  died.  He  continued 
well,  and  became  an  active  member  of  society.  What 
a  beautiful  romance  might  be  foimded  on  this  nar- 
rative ! 

America,  Historiccdf  Statiftieal,  and  Deseriptirtf  by 
J.  S.  Buckingham,  is  a  vast  collection  of  facta  and 
detaUs,  few  of  them  novel  or  striking,  but  apparently 
written  with  truth  and  candour.  The  work  fatigues 
from  the  multiplicity  of  its  small  statements,  and 
the  want  of  general  views  or  animated  description. 
In  1842  the  author  published  two  additional  volumes, 
describing  his  tour  in  the  slave  states.  These  are 
more  interesting,  because  the  ground  is  less  hack- 
neyed, and  Mr  Buckingham  feels  strongly,  as  a 
benevolent  and  humane  man,  on  tlie  subject  of 
slavery,  that  curse  of  the  American  soiL 

Two  remarkable  works  on  Spain  have  been  pub- 
lished by  George  Borrow,  late  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Spain.  The  first  of 
these,  in  two  volumes  12mo.  1841,  is  entitled  The 
Zincali,  or  an  Account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain.  Mr 
Borrow  calculates  that  there  are  about  forty  thou- 
sand gipsies  in  Spain,  of  which  about  one-third  are 
to  be  found  in  Andalusia.  The  caste,  he  says,  has 
diminished  of  late  years.  The  author's  adven- 
tures with  this  singular  people  are  curiously  com- 
pounded of  the  lu(Ucrous  and  romantic,  and  are 
presented  in  the  most  vivid  and  dramatic  form.  Mr 
Borrow's  second  work  is  termed  The  Bible  in  Spain, 
or  the  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of 
an  Englishman,  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula;  There  are  many  things 
in  the  book  which,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  have 
little  connexion  with  religion  or  religious  enterprise. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  series  of  personal  adventures,  varied 
and  interesting,  with  sketches  of  character  and 
romantic  incidents  drawn  with  more  power  and 
vivacity  than  those  of  roost  professed  novelists. 

An  account  of  TTte  Highlands  of  Etfiiopta,  by 
Major  W.  Cornwallis  Harris,  H.  £.  I.  C.  En- 
gineers, three  volumes,  1844,  also  abounds  with 
novel  and  interesting  information.  The  author  was 
employed  to  conduct  a  mission  which  the  British 
government  sent  to  Sahela  Selasse,  the  king  of  Sboa, 
in  southern  Abyssinia,  whose  capital,  Ankober,  Vas 
supposed  to  be  about  four  hundred  miles  inland 
from  the  port  of  Tajura,  on  the  African  coast  The 
king  consented  to  form  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
Major  Harris  conceives  that  a  profitable  intercourse 
might  be  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  this 
productive  part  of  the  worid. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WRITEII& 

One  of  the  most  laborious  and  successful  of  modem 
miscellaneous  writers,  and  who  has  tended  in  a 
material  degree  to  spread  a  taste  for  literary  history 
and  anecdote,  is  Isaac  DIsraeli,  author  of  the 
Curiosiiies  of  Literature,  and  other  works.  The  first 
volume  of  ttie  Curiosities  was  published  in  1791 ;  a 
second  appeared  a  few  y^ars  afterwaras,  and  a  third 
in  1817.  A  second  series  has  since  been  published 
in  three  volumes.  The  other  works  of  Mr  DTsraeli 
are  entitled  Literary  Miscellanies;  Quarrels  of  A  uthors; 
Calamities  of  Authors;  Character  qf  James  /./  and 


7%e  Literary  Character.  The  whole  of  these  are  now 
printed  in  one  large  volume.  In  1841  this  author, 
though  labouring  imder  partial  blindness,  followed 
up  the  favourite  studies  of  his  youth  by  another 
work  in  three  volumes,  entitled  The  AmauHes  of 
Literature,  consisting,  like  the  Cariosities  and  Mis- 
cellanies, of  detached  papers  and  diasertatioas  on 
literary  and  historical  subjects,  written  in  a  plea- 
sant philosophical  style,  which  presents  the  frmts 
of  antiquarian  research  and  careful  study,  witboot 
their  dryness  and  general  want  of  coniiezio% 

In  the  same  style  of  literary  illustration,  with 
more  imagination  and  poetical  suaoeptibility,  isay 
be  mentioned  Sir  Egerton  Brvdges,  who  published 
the  Censura  Literaria,  1805-9,  in  ten  volumes ;  the 
British  Bibliographer,  in  three  volumes ;  an  enlarged 
edition  of  Collins's  British  Peerage;  LetUrs  on  the 
Oenius  of  Lord  Byron,  &c.  As  principal  editor  of 
the  Retrospective  Review,  Sir  Egerton  Biydges 
drew  public  attention  to  the  beauties  of  many  old 
writers,  and  extended  the  feeling  of  admiratiaa  which 
Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  others,  had  awakesied 
for  the  early  masters  of  the  EngiLsb  lyre.  In  18^ 
this  veteran  author  edited  an  edition  of  Mlltoo's 
poetical  works  in  six  volumes.  A  tone  of  querukms 
egotism  and  complaint  pervades  most  of  the  original 
works  of  this  author,  but  his  taste  and  exertions 
in  English  literature  entitle  him  to  high  respect 

Joseph  Ritson  (175S-1803),  another  zealous  lite- 
rary  antiquary  and  critic,  was  indefatigable  in  bis 
labours  to  illustrate  English  literature,  particalariy 
the  neglected  ballad  strains  of  the  nation.  He  pub- 
lished in  1783  a  valuable  collection  of  English  songs ; 
in  1790,  Ancient  Songs,  from  the  Time  of  Uemry  JIL 
to  the  Revolution;  in  1792,  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popndar 
Poetry;  in  1794,  A  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs;  in 
1795,  A  Collection  of  all  tfte  Ancient  Poems,  &c.  Be- 
lating  to  Robin  Hood,  &c  Ritson  was  a  faithful 
and  acute  editor,  profoundly  versed  in  literary  anti- 
quities, but  of  a  jealous  irritable  temper,  which 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  his 
brother  collectors.  He  was  in  diet  a  strict  Pytha- 
gorean, and  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  to  his  fritaid 
Mr  Ellis  in  1803,  remarks — *  Poor  Ritson  is  no 
more.  All  his  vegetable  soups  and  puddings  have 
not  been  able  to  avert  the  evU  day,  which,  I  under- 
stand, was  preceded  by  madness.'  Soott  has  borne 
ample  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  unhappy 
gleaner  in  the  by-paths  of  literature. 

The  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  published  in  1S07 
by  Mr  Francis  Doitce,  and  tlie  Britidi  Mcmachiam, 
1802,  and  Encydopeedia  qf  Antiquities,  1824,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  are  works  of  great  r^ 
search  and  value  as  repositories  of  curious  infoir> 
mation.  Works  of  this  kind  illustrate  the  pages  of 
our  poets  and  historians,  besides  conveying  pictures  , 
of  national  manners  now  faded  into  oblivion.  ' 

A  taste  for  natural  history  gained  ground  about 
the  same  time  with  this  study  of  antiquities.  Tboxa« 
Pennant  (1726-1798),  by  the  publication  of  his 
works  on  zoology,  and  his  Tours  in  Scotland,  excited 
public  curiosity;   and  in  1789  the  Rev.  Gilbebt 
White  (1720-1793)  published  a  series  of  letters    < 
addressed  by  him  to  Pennant  and  Daines  Barring- 
ton,  descriptive  of  the  natural  objects  and  appeiir- 
ances  of  the  parish  of  Selbome  in  Hampshire.   White    i 
was  rector  of  this  parish,  and  had  spent  in  it  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  engaged  in  literaiy  occu- 
pations and  the  study  of  nature.    His  minute  and 
interesting  facts,  the  entire  devotion  of  the  amiatiAD    . 
author  to  his  subject,  and  the  easy  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  his  style,  render  Wliite*s  history  a    , 
universal  ftvourite — something  like  Isaak  Wsitbo's 
book  on  angling,  which  all  admire,  and  hundreds 
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have  endeATOored  to  copj.  The  retired  natonlist 
was  too  full  of  facts  and  obseryations  to  have  room 
for  sentimental  writing,  yet  in  sentences  like  the 
following  (bowerer  hnmhle  be  the  theme),  we  may 
trace  no  common  power  of  picturesque  painting : — 

The  ereniiig  proceedings  and  manoeuTres  of  the 
rooks  are  curious  and  amusing  in  the  autumn.  Just 
j  before  dusk  thej  return  in  long  strings  from  the 
I  fonging  of  the  daj,  and  rendezrous  by  thousands 
oyer  Selbome-down,  where  they  wheel  round  in  the 
air,  and  sport  and  dlTe  in  a  playful  manner,  all  the 
while  exerting  their  voices,  and  making  a  loud  caw- 
ing, which,  heisig  blended  and  softened  by  the  dis- 
tance that  we  at  the  village  are  below  them,  becomes 
a  confused  noise  or  chi£ng ;  or  rather  a  pleasing 
murmur,  reiy  engaging  to  me  imagination,  and  not 
unlike  the  ciy  of  a  pa^  of  hounds  in  hollow  echoing 
woods,  or  the  rushing  of  the  wind  in  tall  trees,  or  the 
tumbling  of  the  tide  upon  a  pebbly  shore.  When 
this  ceremony  is  over,  with  the  last  gleam  of  dajr 
they  retire  for  the  night  to  the  deep  beechen  woous 
of  Tisted  and  Ropley.  We  remember  a  little  girl, 
who,  as  she  was  going  to  bed,  used  to  remark  on  such 
an  occurrence,  in  the  true  spirit  of  physico-theology, 
that  the  rooks  were  saying  their  prayers ;  and  yet 
this  child  was  much  too  young  to  be  aware  that  the 
Scriptures  have  said  of  the  Deity — ^hat  '  he  feedeth 
the  ravens  who  call  upon  him.' 

The  migration  of  the  swallows,  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals, the  blossoming  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  the 
humblest  phenomena  of  ever-changing  nature,  are 
recorded  by  Gilbert  White  in  the  same  earnest  and 
nnassuming  manner. 

BEV.  WILLIAM  GILPIN — SIR  UYEDALE  PRICE. 

Among  works  on  the  subject  of  taste  and  beauty, 
in  which  pliilosophical  analysis  and  metaphysics 
are  happily  blended  with  Uie  graces  of  refined 
thought  and  composition,  a  high  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  William  Gil- 
pin (1724-1804)  and  Sib  Uvedale  Price.  The 
former  was  author  of  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery^ 
and  Observatums  on  Picturesque  Beauty^  as  connected 
with  the  English  lakes  and  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
As  vicar  of  Boldre,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire, 
Mr  Gilpin  was  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of 
forest  scenery,  and  his  work  on  fhis  subject  (1791) 
is  equally  pleasing  and  profound — a  storehouse  of 
images  and  illustrations  of  external  nature,  remark- 
able for  their  fidelity  and  beauty,  and  an  analysis 
'patient  and  comprehensive,  with  no  feature  of  the 
chilling  metaphysics  of  the  schools.'  His  *  Remarks 
on  Forest  Scenery'  consist  of  a  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  trees.  '  It  is  no  exaggerated  praise,' 
he  says,  '  to  call  a  tree  the  grandest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  epithets  nothing  contends  with  it,  for 
we  consider  rocks  and  mountains  as  jiart  of  the 
earth  itselL  And  thou^  anaong  in£^or  plants, 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  there  is  great  beauty,  yet  when 
we  consider  that  these  minuter  productions  are 
chiefly  beautiful  as  individuals,  and  are  not  adapted 
to  form  the  arrangement  of  composition  in  land- 
scape, nor  to  receive  the  efiect  of^  light  and  shade, 
they  must  give  place  in  point  of  beauty— of  pic- 
turesque beauty  at  least — ^to  the  form,  and  foliage, 
and  ramification  of  the  tree.  Thus  the  splen^d 
tints  of  the  insect,  however  beautiful,  must  yield  to 
the  elegance  and  proportion  of  animals  whidi  range 
in  a  higher  daas.'  Having  described  trees  as  indi- 
viduals, he  considers  them  under  their  various  com- 
binations, as  dumps,  park  scenery,  the  copse,  glen, 
grove,  the  forest,  &c.  Their  permanent  and  inci- 
dental beauties  in  storm  and  sunshine,  and  through 


aU  the  seasons,  are  afterwards  delineated  in  the 
choioest  language,  and  with  ftequent  illustration 
from  the  kindred  pages  of  the  poets ;  and  the  work 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  English  forests 
and  their  accompaniments — ^lawns,  heaths,  forest 
distances,  and  sea-coast  views;  with  their  proper 
appendages,  as  wild  horses,  deer,  ea^es,  and  other 
picturesque  inhabitants.  As  a  specimen  of  Gilpin's 
manner  (though  a  very  inadequate  one),  we  subjoin 
his  account  of  the  effects  of  the  sun,  '  an  illustrious 
family  of  tints,'  as  fertile  sources  of  incidental 
beauty  among  tiie  woods  of  the  forest : — 

[Sunrise  and  Sunset  in  the  Woods.^ 

The  first  dawn  of  day  exhibits  a  beautiful  obscu- 
rity. When  the  east  b^pns  just  to  brighten  with  the 
reflections  only  of  effulgence,  a  pleasing  progressive 
light,  dubious  and  amusing,  is  thrown  over  the  face 
of  tldngs.  A  single  ray  is  able  to  assist  the  pic- 
turesque eye,  which  by  such  slender  aid  creates  a 
thousand  imaginaiy  fonns,  if  the  scene  be  unknown, 
and  as  the  light  steals  gndually  on,  is  amused  by 
correcting  its  vague  ideas  by  the  real  objects.  What 
in  the  confusion  of  twilight  perhaps  seemed  a  stretch 
of  rising  ground,  broken  into  vanous  parts,  becomes 
now  rast  masses  of  wood  and  an  extent  of  forest. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  appear  above  the  horizon,  an- 
other change  tiSces  place.  What  was  before  only 
form,  being  now  enlightened,  begins  to  receive  effect. 
This  effect  depends  on  two  circumstances — ^the  catch- 
ing lights  which  touch  the  summits  of  erexy  object, 
and  the  mistiness  in  which  the  rising  orb  is  commonly 
enveloped. 

The  effect  is  oflen  pleasing  when  the  sun  rises  in 
unsullied  brightness,  diffusing  its  ruddy  light  OTer 
the  upper  parts  of  objects,  which  is  contrast^  by  the 
deeper  shadows  below;  yet  the  effect  is  then  only 
transcendent  when  he  rises  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
vapours  in  a  misty  atmosphere.  Among  lakes  and 
mountains  this  happy  accompaniment  often  forms 
the  most  astonishing  visidns,  and  yet  in  the  forest  it  is 
nearly  as  great.  With  what  delightful  eflTect  do  we 
sometimes  see  the  sun's  disk  just  appear  above  a 
woody  hill,  or,  in  Shakspeare's  language, 

Btand  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain's  top, 

and  dart  his  divewing  rays  through  the  rising  vapour. 
The  radiance,  catdiing  the  tops  of  the  trees  as  they 
hang  midway  upon  tne  shaggy  steep,  and  touching 
here  and  there  a  few  other  prominent  objects,  imper- 
ceptibly mixes  its  ruddy  tint  with  the  surrounding 
mists,  setting  on  fire,  as  it  were,  their  upper  parts, 
while  their  lower  skirts  are  lost  in  a  dark  rna^^  of 
varied  confusion,  in  which  trees,  and  ground,  and 
radiance,  and  obscurity  are  all  blended  together. 
When  the  eye  is  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the  glow- 
ing instant  (for  it  is  always  a  vanishing  scene),  it 
furnishes  an  idea  worth  treasuring  among  the  choioest 
iq}pearances  of  nature.  Mistiness  alone,  we  have  ob- 
served, occasions  a  confusion  in  objects  which  is  oflen 
picturesoue ;  but  the  glory  of  the  vision  depends  on 
the  glowing  lights  which  are  mingled  with  it. 

Landscape  painters,  in  general,  pa^  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  ducriminations  of  mommc  and  evening. 
We  are  often  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  m  pictures  the 
rising  from  the  setting  sun,  though  their  characters 
are  venr  difoent  both  in  the  lights  and  shadows.   The 


less  opaque  than  those  of  the  morning.  Tney  may  be 
brightened  perhaps  bv  the  numberless  rays  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  are  incessantly  reverberated  in 
every  direction,  and  may  continue  in  action  after  the 
sun  is  set ;  whereas  in  the  morning  the  cays  of  thi 
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f»i«cediDg  day  haying  subsided,  no  object  receiTeB  any 
ight  but  from  the  immediate  lustre  of  the  sun. 
Whaterer  becomes  of  the  theoxy,  the  fact  I  beliere  is 
well  ascertained. 

The  incidental  beauties  which  the  meridian  sun 
exhibits  are  much  fewer  than  those  of  the  rising  sun. 
In  summer,  when  he  rides  high  at  noon,  and  sheds  his 
perpendicular  ray,  all  is  illumination ;  there  is  no 
shadow  to  balance  such  a  glare  of  light,  no  centrist 
to  oppose  it.  The  judicious  artist,  therefore,  rarely 
lepresents  his  objects  under  a  yertical  sun.  And 
yet  no  species  of  landscape  bears  it  so  well  as  the 
scenes  of  the  forest.  The  tuftings  of  the  trees,  the 
recesses  amone  them,  and  the  lighter  foliage  hanging 
oyer  the  darker,  may  all  haye  an  effect  under  a 
meridian  sun.  I  speak  chiefly,  howeyer,  of  the  in- 
ternal scenes  of  the  forest,  which  bear  such  total 
brightness  better  than  any  other,  as  in  them  there  is 
generally  a  natural  gloom  to  balance  it.  The  light 
obstructed  by  close  interyening  trees  will  rarely  pre- 
dominate; hence  the  eliect  is  often  flne.  A  strong 
sunshine  striking  a  jyood  through  some  fortunate 
chasm,  and  reposing  on  the  tuftings  of  a  clump,  just 
remoyed  from  the  eye,  and  strengthened  by  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  trees  behind,  appears  to  great  adyan- 
tage ;  especially  if  some  noble  tree,  standing  on  the 
foreground  in  deep  shadow,  flings  athwart  the  sky  its 
dark  branches,  here  and  there  illumined  with  a 
splendid  touch  of  light. 

In  an  open  country,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance 
that  attends  a  meridian  sun  is  cloudy  weather,  which 
occasions  partial  lights.  Then  it  is  that  the  distant 
forest  scene  is  spread  with  lengthened  gleams,  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  landscape  are  in  shadow  ;  the 
tuftings  of  trees  are  particularly  adapted  to  catch  this 
efliect  with  adyantage ;  there  is  a  richness  in  them 
from  the  strong  opposition  of  light  and  shade,  which 
is  wonderfully  fine.  A  distant  forest  thus  illumined 
wants  only  a  foreground  to  make  it  highly  picturesque. 

As  the  sun  descends,  the  effect  of  its  illumination 
becomes  stronger.  It  is  a  doubt  whether  the  rising 
or  the  setting  sun  is  more  picturesque.  The  great 
beauty  of  both  depends  on  the  contrast  between  splen- 
dour and  obscurity.  But  this  contrast  is  produced  by 
these  different  incidents  in  different  ways.  The 
grandest  effects  of  the  rising  sun  are  produced  by  the 
yapours  which  enyelope  it--the  settmg  sun  rests  its 
glory  on  the  glx>om  which  often  accompanies  its  part- 
mg  rays.  A  depth  of  shadow  hanging  oyer  the  eastern 
hemisphere  giyes  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  such 
powerful  effect,  that  alUiough  in  fact  they  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  splendour  of  a  meridian  sun,  yet 
through  force  of  contrast  they  appear  superior.  A 
distant  forest  scene  under  this  brightened  gloom  is 
particularly  rich,  and  glows  with  double  splendour. 
The  yerdure  of  the  summer  leaf,  and  the  yaried  tints 
of  the  autumnal  one,  are  all  lighted  up  with  the  most 
resplendent  colours. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  forest  are  not  so  happily 
disposed  to  catch  the  effects  of  a  setting  sun.  The 
meridian  ray,  we  haye  seen,  may  dart  through  the 
openings  at  the  top,  and  produce  a  picture,  but  the 
flanks  of  the  forest  are  generally  too  well  guarded 
against  its  horizontal  beams.  Sometimes  a  recess 
fronting  the  west  may  receiye  a  beautiful  light, 
spreading  in  a  lengthened  gleam  amidst  the  gloom  of 
the  wooSb  which  surround  it ;  but  this  can  only  be 
had  in  the  outskirts  of  the  forest.  Sometimes  also  we 
find  in  its  internal  parts,  though  hardly  in  its  deep 
recesses,  splendid  ligkts  here  and  there  oatchixig  the 
foliage,  which  though  in  nature  generally  too  scattered 
to  produce  an  effect,  yet,  if  judiciously  collected,  may 
be  beautiful  on  canyass. 

We  sometimes  also  see  in  a  woody  scene  corusca- 
tions like  a  bright  star,  occasioned  by  a  sunbeam 
darting  through  an  eyelet  hole  among  the  leayes. 


Many  painters,  and  especially  Rubens,  haye  been  food 
of  introducing  this  radiant  spot  in  their  landscapes. 
But  in  painting,  it  is  one  of  those  trifles  which  pro- 
duces no  efl^t,  nor  can  this  radiance  be  given.  In 
poetry,  indeed,  it  may  produce  a  pleasing  imaga. 
Shakspeare  hath  introduced  it  beautifully^  where, 
speaking  of  the  force  of  truth  entering  a  guilty  ooa* 
sciencei  he  compares  it  to  the  sun,  which 

Fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eMtom  pfaMs, 
And  darta  hla  li|^t  fhrou^  etoy  ffuilty  hole. 

It  is  one  of  those  circumstances  which  poetij-  mar 
offer  to  the  imagination,  but  the  pencil  cannot  weU 
produce  to  the  eye. 

The  Essays  on  the  Picturesqut,  by  Sir  Uvedale 
Price,  were  designed  by  their  accomplished  aothor 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  reasons  for  studying  the 
works  of  eminent  landscape  painters,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  art,  with  a  view  to  the  improyement 
of  real  scenery,  and  to  promote  the  cultiyation  of 
what  has  been  termed  landscape  gardening.  He 
examined  the  leading  features  of  mcdem  gardening, 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  on  the  general  prindples 
of  painting,  and  showed  how  much  the  character  oC 
the  picturesque  has  been  neglected,  or  sacrifloed  to 
a  fuse  idea  of  beauty.  The  best  edition  of  these 
essays,  improved  by  the  author,  is  that  of  1810; 
but  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  published  editions 
of  both  Gilpin  and  Price— the  latter  a  very  hand- 
some ydume,  1843 — ^with  a  great  deal  of  additional 
matter.  Besides  his  *  Essays  oo  the  Picturesque,' 
Sir  Uvedale  has  written  essays  on  artificial  water, 
on  house  decorations,  architecture,  and  buildings — 
all  branches  of  his  original  subject,  and  treated  with 
the  same  taste  and  degance.  The  theory  of  the 
author  is,  that  the  picturesque  in  nature  has  a  cha> 
racter  separate  from  the  sublime  and  tiie  beautifVil ; 
and  in  enforcing  and  maintaining  this,  he  attacked 
the  style  of  ornamental  gardening  which  Mason  the 
poet  had  recommended,  and  Kent  and  Brown,  the 
great  landscape  improyers,  had  reduced  to  practice. 
Some  of  Price's  positions  haye  been  oyertiuned  bj 
Dugald  Stewart  in  his  Philosophical  Esaays;  bat 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  descriptions  mutt  erer 
render  his  work  interesting,  independently  alto- 
gether of  its  metaphysical  or  philosophical  distinc- 
tions.  His  criticism  of  painters  ana  paintings  ia 
equally  able  and  discriminating ;  and  by  hia  works 
we  consider  Sir  Uyedale  Price  has  been  highly  in- 
strumental in  diffusing  those  just  sentiments  on 
matters  of  taste,  and  that  improyed  style  of  land- 
scape gardening,  which  so  eminently  distingaiah  tbe 
English  aristocracy  of  the  present  times. 

WII4JAM  COBBETT. 

Wnxux  CoBBETT  (1769-1835),  by  his  Uttroi 
Rides^  his  Cottage  Economy^  his  works  oo  America, 
and  yarious  parts  of  his  PoiUical  Begister,  is  justlj 
entitled  to  be  remembered  among  the  misoeUaoeoos 
writers  of  England.  He  was  a  natiye  of  Famham 
in  Surrey,  and  brought  up  as  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer. He  afterwards  seryed  as  a  soldier  in  Bri- 
tish America,  and  rose  to  be  sergeant-major.  He 
first  attracted  notice  as  a  political  writer  by  poblisfa* 
ing  a  series  of  pamphlets  under  the  name  of  Peter 
Porcupine.  He  was  then  a  decided  k>]ra]ist  and 
high  churchman;  but  haying,  as  is  supposed,  re- 
oeiyed  some  slight  firom  Bir  Pitt,  he  attacked  hit 
ministry  with  great  bitterness  in  his  Begiater. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  was  retvned 
to  parliament  ibr  tbe  borough  of  Oldham,  but  he 
was  not  successful  as  a  puuic  speidEer.  He  was 
apparently  destitute  of  the  faouHj  of  generaUiiiif 
his  infonnalion  and  details,  and  eyolving  from  then 
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a  lucid  whole.  Uif  unfixedneM  of  priodple  also 
operated  strongly  againit  him ;  for  no  man  who  is 
not  considered  honest  and  sincere,  or  can  be  relied 
upon,  will  eyer  make  a  lasting  impression  on  a 
popular  assembly.  Cobbett*s  inconsistency  as  a 
political  writer  was  so  broad  and  undisguised,  as  to 
have  become  proverbiaL  He  had  made  the  whde 
round  of  politics,  from  ultra-toryism  to  ultra-radi- 
calism, and  had  praised  and  abused  nearly  every 
public  man  and  measure  for  thirty  years.  Jeremy 
Bentham  said  of  him,  *  He  is  a  man  filled  with  odium 
human*  gtmerit.  His  malevolence  and  lying  are  be- 
yond anything.'  The  retired  philosopner  did  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  Cobbett:  the  latter 
acted  on  the  momentary  feeling  or  impulse,  and 
never  calculated  the  consequence  to  himself  or 
others.  We  admit  he  was  eager  to  escape  when  a 
difficulty  arose,  and  did  not  scruple  as  to  the  means ; 
but  we  are  considering  him  only  as  a  public  writer. 
No  individual  in  Britain  was  better  known  than 
Cobbett,  down  to  the  minutest  circumstance  in  his 
character,  habits,  and  opinions.  He  wrote  freely  of 
himself,  as  he  did  of  other  men ;  and  in  all  his  writ- 
ings there  was  much  natural  freshness,  liveliness, 
and  vigour.  He  had  the  power  of  making  every 
one  who  read  him  feel  and  Imderstand  completely 
what  he  himself  felt  and  described.  The  idiomatic 
strength,  copiousness,  and  purity  of  his  style  have 
been  universally  acknowledged ;  and  when  engaged 
in  describing  rural  subjects,  or  depicting  load  man- 
ners, he  is  very  happy.  On  questions  of  politics  or 
criticism  he  fails,  because  he  seems  resolved  to  at- 
tack all  great  names  and  established  opinions.  He 
remarks  on  one  occasion  that  anybody  could,  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  be  made  a  baronet,  since  Walter 
Scott  and  Dudley  Coutts  Trotter  (what  a  classifica- 
tion!) had  been  so  elevated.  *It  has  become,'  he 
says,  *  of  late  years  the  fashion  to  extol  the  virtues 
of  potatoes,  as  it  has  been  to  admire  the  writings  of 
Milton  and  Shakspeare ;'  and  he  concludes  a  ludi* 
crous  criticism  on  Paradise  Lost  by  wondering  how 
it  could  have  been  tolerated  by  a  people  amongst 
whom  astronomy,  navigation,  and  chemistry  are 
understood !  Yet  Cobbett  had  a  taste  for  what  may 
be  termed  the  poetry  of  nature.  He  is  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  singing-birds  of  England  (which  he 
missed  so  much  in  America),  and  be  loved  to  write 
on  green  lanes  and  meadows.  The  following  de- 
scription of  his  boyish  scenes  and  recollections  is 
like  the  simple  and  touching  passages  in  Richard- 
son*s  Pamela : — 

After  living  within  a  few  hundreds  of  yards  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  the  Abbey  Church,  and  the  Bridge, 
and  looking  from  my  own  windows  into  St  James's 
Park,  all  oilier  buildings  and  spots  appear  mean  and 
insignificant.  I  went  to-day  to  see  the  house  I  for- 
merly occupied.  How  smaU  I  It  is  always  thus : 
the  words  large  and  small  are  carried  about  with  us 
in  our  minds,  and  we  forget  real  dimensions.  The 
idea,  such  as  it  was  received,  remains  during  our 
absence  from  the  object.  When  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1800,  after  an  absence  from  the  country  parts 
of  it  of  sixteen  yean,  the  trees,  the  hedges,  even  the 
parks  and  woods,  seemed  so.unall!  It  made  me 
laugh  to  hear  little  gutteriv',|ibat  I  could  jump  over, 
called  rivers!  The  Thamet:vi^  but  a  *  creek !'  But 
when,  in  about  a  month  after  my  airirij  in  Londoe^ 
I  wen^  to  Fapihamt  the  plaee  of  my  birth,  what  was 
my  surprise!  Eveiyth^i^  was  beoome  so  pitifully 
small  1  I  had  to  crQs%:  in  my  postchaase,  the  long 
and  dreary  heath  of  ^S^,^ot.  Then,  at  the  end  (tf 
it,  to  mount  a  hill  called  HuQgiy  Hill;  and  from 
that  hill  I  knew  that  I  should  look  down  into  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  vale  of  Famhara.  My  heart 
fluttered  with  impatieooe,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  fear, 


to  see  all  the  scenes  of  my  childhood ;  for  I  had 
learned  before  the  death  of  my  father  and  mother. 
There  is  a  hill  not  far  from  the  town  called  Crooks- 
bury  Hill,  which  rises  up  out  of  a  flat  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  and  is  planted  with  Scotch  fir-trees.  Here  I 
used  to  take  the  eggs  and  young  ones  of  crows  and 
magpies.  This  hiliwas  a  famous  object  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  served  as  the  superlative  degree  of 
height.  'As  high  as  Crooksbury  Hill,'  meant,  with 
us,  the  utmost  degree  of  height.  Therefore  the  first 
object  that  my  eyes  sought  was  this  hill.  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes!  Literally  speaking,  I  for  a 
moment  thought  the  fiunous  lull  removed,  and  a 
little  heap  put  in  its  stead ;  for  I  had  seen  in  New 
Brunswick  a  single  rock,  or  hill  of  solid  rock,  ten 
times  as  big,  and  four  or  five  times  as  high!  The 
post-boy,  going  down  hill,  and  not  a  bad  road, 
whisked  me  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  Bush  Inn, 
from  the  garden  of  which  I  could  see  the  prodi- 
gious sand-hill  where  I  had  begun  my  gardening 
works.  What  a  nothing!  But  now  came  rushing 
into  my  mind  all  at  once  my  pretty  little  garden, 
my  little  blue  smock-frock,  my  little  nailed  shoes, 
my  pretty  pigeons  that  I  used  to  feed  out  of  my 
himds,  the  last  kind  words  and  tears  of  my  gentle 
and  tender-hearted  and  affectionate  mother !  I  has- 
tened back  into  the  room.  If  I  had  looked  a  moment 
longer  I  should  have  dropped.  When  I  came  to  re- 
flect, what  a  change!  I  looked  down  at  mv  dress. 
What  a  change!  What  scenes  I  had  gone  through ! 
How  altered  my  state!  I  had  dined  the  day  before 
at  a  secretary  of  state's  in  company  with  Mr  Pitt, 
and  had  been  waited  upon  by  men  in  gaudy  liveries ! 
I  had  had  nobody  to  assist  me  in  the  world.  No 
teachers  of  any  sort.  Nobody  to  shelter  me  from  the 
con8e<^uenoe  of  bad,  and  no  one  to  counsel  me  to  good 
behanour.  I  felt  proud.  The  distinctions  of  rank, 
birth,  and  wealth,  all  became  nothing  in  my  eyes; 
and  from  that  moment  (less  than  a  month  siler  my 
arrival  in  England)  I  resolved  never  to  bend  before 
them. 

There  is  good  sense  and  right  fbeling  in  the  fd- 
lowing  paragraph  on  field  sports : — 

Taking  it  for; granted,  then,  that  sportsmen  are  as 
good  as  other  folks  on  the  score  of  humanitv,  the 
sports  of  the  field,  like  everything  else  done  in  the 
fields,  tend  to  produce  or  preserve  health.  I  prefer 
them  to  all  otner  pastime,  because  they  produce 
early  rising ;  because  they  have  no  tenden<nr  to  lead 
young  men  into  vicious  habits.  It  is  where  men 
congregate  that  the  vices  haunt.  A  hunter  or  a 
shooter  may  also  be  a  gambler  and  a  drinker;  but 
he  is  less  likely  to  be  fond  of  the  two  latter  if  he  be 
fond  of  the  former.  Boys  will  take  to  something  in 
the  way  of  pastime ;  and  it  is  better  that  they  take 
to  that  which  is  innocent,  healthy,  and  manly,  than 
that  which  is  vicious,  unhealthy,  and  efleminate. 
Besides,  the  scenes  of  rural  sport  are  necessarily  at 
a  distance  from  cities  and  towns.  This  is  another 
great  consideration ;  for  though  great  talents  are 
wanted  to  be  employed  in  the  hives  of  men,  they 
are  very  rarely  acquired  in  these  hires;  the  sur- 
rounding objects  are  too  numerous,  too  near  the  eye, 
too  frequently  under  it,  and  too  artificial. 

ROBERT  SOUTHST. 

The  misceWaneona  wiitinn  of  Mm  Southxt  are 
nnmerona,  and  all  are  marked  by  aa  easy  flowing 
style,  by  extensive  reading,  a  strain  of  thought  and 
rdlectioa  simple  and  antiquated,  occasional  dia- 
logues fUl  of  quaint  speculation  snd  curkras  emdi- 
tioia,  and  a  vein  of  poetical  feeling  that  runs  through 
the  whole,  whether  critical,  historical,  or  poiiticaL 
In  1807  Mr  Southey  published  a  series  of  observa- 
lioos  oo  oor  natiooal  mannen  and  pfoepecte,  en- 
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titled  Letters  from  Engkmd^  hy  Don  Manuel  Alvarez 
Espriella,  three  volumes.  The  foreign  disguue  waa 
too  thinly  and  lightly  worn  to  insure  concealment, 
bat  it  imparted  fineedom  and  piquancy  to  the  author's 
obserrations.  On  the  subject  of  the  church,  on 
political  economy,  and  on  manufactures,  Mr  Southey 
seems  to  have  thought  then  in  much  the  same  spirit 
displayed  in  his  late  works.  His  fancy,  howerer, 
was  more  sportive,  and  his  Spanish  character,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  work,  led  to  frequent  and 
copious  description,  in  which  he  excelled. 

In  1629  Mr  Southey  published  CcUoquies  im  the 
Progreaa  and  Prospects  of  Society,  two  volumes,  in 
which  the  author,  or  *  Montesinos,*  holds  conversa- 
tions with  the  ghost  of  Sir  Thomas  More !  The 
decay  of  nationid  piety,  the  evil  efifects  of  extended 
commerce,  and  the  alleged  progress  of  national  in- 
security and  disorganization,  are  the  chief  topics  in 
these  colloquies,  which,  though  occasionally  relieved 
by  passages  of  beaatifid  composition,  are  cUffhse  and 
tedious,  and  greatly  overstrained  in  sentiment  The 
other  prose  works  of  Mr  Southey  (exclusive  of  a 
vast  number  of  essays  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  omitting  his  historical  and  biographical  works 
already  noticed)  consist  of  his  early  Letters  from 
Spain;  A  Short  Residence  in  Portugal;  Omniafui^  a 
collection  of  critical  remarks  and  curious  quota- 
tions ;  and  TJie  Doctor,  five  volumes,  a  work  partly 
fictitious,  but  abounding  in  admirable  description 
and  quaint  fanciful  delineation  of  character. 

THOMAB  DE  QVIlfCET. 

7^«  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  a 
small  volume  published  in  1822  (originally  con- 
tained in  the  London  Magazine),  is  a  singular  and 
striking  work,  detailing  the  personal  experience  of 
an  individual  who  had,  like  Coleridge,  become  a 
slave  to  the  use  of  opium.  To  such  an  extent  had 
the  author  carried  this  habit,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  three  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
a-day.  He  finally  emancipated  himself,  but  not 
without  a  severe  struggle  and  the  deepest  suffer- 
ing. The  *  Confessions'  are  written  by  Thomas  de 
QuiNCET,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  acquirements, 
literary  and  scholastic,  son  of  an  Engli^  merchant, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day, 
and  is  author  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Pope  in  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica. 
The  following  extracts  would  do  credit  to  the 
highest  names  in  our  original  imaginative  litera- 
ture:— 

IDreams  of  the  Opium  Eater.'] 

May,  1818. 
I  have  been  every  night  of  late  transported  into 
Asiatic  scenes.  I  know  not  whether  others  share  in 
my  feelings  on  this  point,  but  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  I  were  comfwUed  to  forego  England,  and  to 
live  in  China,  and  among  Chinese  manners  and  modes 
of  life  and  scenery,  I  should  go  mad.  The  causes  of 
my  horror  lie  deep,  and  some  of  them  must  be  com- 
mon to  others.  Southern  Asia  in  general  is  the  seat 
of  awful  images  and  associations.  As  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  it  would  have  a  dim  and  reverential 
feeling  connected  with  it.  But  there  are  other  reasons. 
No  man  can  pretend  that  the  wild,  barbarous,  and 
capricious  superstitions  of  Africa,  or  of  savage  tribes 
elsewhere,  afiect  in  the  way  that  he  is  afiected  by  the 
ancient,  monumental,  cruel,  and  elaborate  leligions 
of  Indostan,  kc  The  mere  antiquity  of  Asiatic 
things,  of  their  institutions,  histoiy,  modes  of  faith, 
&c.  is  so  impressive,  that  to  me  the  vast  age  of  the 
race  and  name  overpowers  the  sense  of  youu  in  the 


individual.  A  young  Chinese  seems  to  me  an  ante- 
diluvian man  renewed.  Even  Englishmen,  thoo^ 
not  bred  in  any  knowledge  of  such  institutions,  can- 
not but  shudder  at  the  mystic  sublimity  of  castes  that 
have  flowed  apart,  and  refused  to  mix,  through  waA 
immemorial  tracts  of  time ;  nor  can  anv  man  ful  to 
be  awed  by  the  names  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Euphrmtes. 
It  contributes  much  to  these  feelings,  that  Soatbcfs 
Asia  is,  and  has  been  for  thousands  of  yean,  the  part 
of  the  earth  most  swarming  with  human  life;  the 
great  officina  gentium,  Man  is  a  weed  in  those  regions. 
The  vast  empires,  also,  into  which  the  enormous  poira- 
lation  of  Asia  has  always  been  cast,  give  a  fnttLer 
sublimity  to  the  feelings  associated  wiSi  all  Oriental 
names  or  images.  In  China,  over  and  above  what  it 
has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  South^n  Aria,  I  am 
terrified  by  the  modes  of  life,  by  the  mannen,  and 
the  barrier  of  utter  abhorrence  and  want  of  sympathy 
placed  between  us  by  feelings  deeper  than  I  can 
analyse.  I  could  sooner  live  with  lunatics  or  bmte 
animals.  All  this,  and  much  more  than  I  can  say, 
or  have  time  to  say,  the  reader  must  enter  into  before 
he  can  comprehend  the  unimaginable  horror  which 
theee  dreams  of  Oriental  imagery  mad  mythological 
tortures  impressed  upon  me.  Under  the  connecting 
feeling  of  tropical  heat  and  vertical  sunlights  I 
brought  together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  reptilea, 
all  trees  and  plants,  usagjes  and  appearances,  thkt  are 
to  be  found  m  all  tropical  regions,  and  assembled 
them  together  in  China  or  Indostan.  From  kindred 
feelings  I  soon  brought  Egypt  and  all  her  gods  under 
the  same  law.  I  was  stared  at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at, 
chattered  at,  by  monkeys,  by  paroquets,  ij  rookatooa. 
I  ran  into  pagodas;  and  was  fixed  for  centuries  at 
the  summit,  or  in  secret  rooms;  I  was  the  idol;  I 
was  the  priest;  I  was  worshipped;  I  was  sacrificed. 
I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Brahma  through  all  the  forests 
of  Asia ;  Vishnu  hated  me ;  SeeVk  laid  wait  for  me. 
I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris;  I  had  done 
a  deed,  they  said,  which  the  ibis  and  the  crooodtle 
trembled  at.  I  was  buried  for  a  thousand  yean,  in 
stone  coffins,  with  mummies  and  sphinxes,  in  narrow 
chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids.     *      * 

As  a  final  specimen,  I  cite  one  of  a  difierent  diA- 
lacter,  from  1820. 

The  dream  commenced  with  a  music  which  now  I 
often  hear  in  dreams — a  music  of  preparation  and  of 
awakening  suspense ;  a  music  like  the  opening  of  the 
Coronation  Anthem,  and  which,  like  that,  gave  the 
feeling  of  a  vast  march— of  infinite  cavalcades  filing 
off— and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies.  The 
morning  was  come  of  a  mighty  day — a  day  of  crisis 
and  of  final  hope  for  human  nature,  then  sofiering 
some  mysterious  eclipse,  and  labouring  in  some  dread 
extremity.  Somewhere,  I  knew  not  where — somehow, 
I  knew  not  how — by  some  beings,  I  knew  not  whom — 
a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony  was  conducting — waa 
evolving  like  a  great  drama  or  piece  of  music ;  witk 
which  my  83rmpathy  was  the  more  insupportable  from 
my  confusion  as  to  its  place,  its  cause,  its  nature,  and 
its  ponible  issue.  I,  as  is  usual  in  dreams  (where,  of 
necessity,  we  make  ourselves  central  to  every  move- 
ment), had  the  power,  and  yet  had  not  Uie  power  to 
decide  it.  I  had  the  power,  if  I  could  raise  myaeU^ 
to  will  it ;  and  yet  again  had  not  tiie  power,  for  the 
weight  of  twenty  AtUntce  was  upon  me,  or  the  op- 
pression of  inexpiable  guilt.  '  De4>er  thui  ever  plum* 
met  sounded,'  I  lay  inactive.  Then,  like  a  chomsy 
the  passion  deepened.  Some  greater  interest  waa  at 
stake ;  some  mightier  cause  than  ever  yei  the  swofd 
had  pleaded  or  trumpet  had  proclaimed.  Then  cftae 
sudden  alarms,  hunying  to  and  fie  ;  trepidationa  of 
innumerable  fugitives,  I  knew  not  whether  from  tlie 
good  cause  or  the  bad ;  darkness  and  l^ts  ;  tenipeet 
and  human  faces ;  and  at  last,  with  the  Benae  that  •]] 
was  lost,  fsniale  fmni^  and  the  fbatnies  that 
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worth  all  the  world  to  me,  and  but  a  moment  allowed 
— and  clasped  hands,  and  heart*breaking  partings, 
and  then — eTerlasting  farewells!  and  with  a  sigh, 
sach  as  the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sound 
was  rererberated — eTerlasting  farewells!  and  again, 
and  /et  again  reTerberated— everlasting  farewells ! 

And  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  cried  aloud — *  I  will 
sleep  no  more  I' 

WnjJAX  HAZUTT. 

One  of  the  most  lemarkable  of  the  misoellaDeouB 
writers  of  this  period  was  Wilua v  Hazsjtt,  whose 
bold  and  Tigorona  tone  of  thinking,  and  acnte  criti- 
cism on  poetry,  the  drama,  and  fine  arts,  found  many 
admirers,  especially  among  young  minds.  He  was 
a  man  of  decided  genius,  but  prone  to  paradox,  and 
swayed  by  prgudioe.  He  was  well  reiul  in  tbe  old 
English  authors,  and  had  in  gen«iil  a  just  and  deli- 
cate perception  of  their  beauties.  His  style  was 
strongly  tinged  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  taste  and 
reading ;  it  was  cnten  sparkling,  pungent,  and  pic- 
turesque in  expression.  Hazlitt  was  a  native  of 
Shropshire,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  He 
began  life  as  a  painter,  but  failed  in  attaining  excel- 
lence in  the  profession,  though  he  retained  through 
life  the  most  vivid  and  intense  appredation  of  its 
charms.  His  principal  support  was  derived  from 
the  literary  and  political  journals,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed essays,  reviews,  and  criticisms.  He  wrote 
a  metaphysiod  treatise  on  the  Princwlet  of  Hwnan 
Actum;  Characten  of  Shaktpeare*a  Playn;  A  View 
(^the  English  Stage;  two  volumes  of  TtU)le  Talk; 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age  (containing  criticisms  on  emi- 
nent public  charscters);  Lectwen  on  the  English 
Poets,  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution;  Lectures 
on  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  ;  and  various 
sketches  of  the  galleries  of  art  in  England.  He  was 
author  also  of  Notes  of  a  Journey  through  France  and 
Italy,  originally  contributed  to  one  of  the  daily  jour- 
nals ;  an  Esse^  on  the  Fine  Arts  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica;  and  some  articles  on  the  English  no- 
velists and  other  standard  authors,  first  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  most  elaborate  work 
was  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  in  four  volumes,  which 
evinces  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and  opinions, 
but  is  very  ably  and  powerfully  written.  Shortly 
before  his  death  (which  took  place  in  London  on  the 
18th  of  September  1830)  he  had  committed  to  the 
press  the  Conversations  of  James  Northcote,  Esq. 
containing  remarks  on  arts  and  artists.  The  toils, 
uncertainties,  and  disappointments  of  a  literary  life, 
and  the  contests  of  bitter  political  warfare,  soured 
and  warped  the  mind  of  Hazlitt,  and  distorted  his 
opinions  of  men  and  things ;  but  those  who  trace  the 
passionate  flights  of  his  imagination,  his  aspirations 
after  ideal  excellence  and  beauty,  the  brilliancy  ^ 
his  language  while  dwelling  on  some  old  poem,  or 
picture,  or  dream  of  early  days,  and  the  undisguised 
freedom  with  which  he  poors  out  his  whole  soul  to 
the  reader,  will  readily  assign  to  him  both  strength 
and  versatility  of  genius.  He  had  felt  more  than  he 
had  reflected  or  studied ;  and  though  proud  of  his 
acquirements  as  a  metaphysician,  he  certainly  could 
paint  emotions  better  than  he  could  unfold  prin- 
ciples. The  only  son  of  Mr  Hazlitt  has,  with  pious 
diligence  and  with  talent,  collected  and  edited  his 
fkther's  works  in  a  series  of  handsome  portable 
volomes. 

[The  Oharader  qf  Falttt^,} 

FalstalTs  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  coniititution ; 
an  ezubeimtion  of  good-humour  and  good-nature ;  an 
overflowing  of  his  love  of  laughter  and  good-fellow- 


ship ;  a  giving  vent  to  his  heart's  ease  and  over-oon- 
tentment  with  himself  and  othen.  He  would  not  be 
in  character  if  he  were  not  so  &t  as  he  is ;  for  there  i^ 
the  greatest  keeping  in  the  boundless  luxury  of  bis 
imagination,  and  the  pampered  self-indulgence  of  hib 
physical  appetites.  He  manures  and  nourishes  hid 
mind  with  jests,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sack  and 
sugar.  He  carves  out  his  jokes  as  he  would  a  capon 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  where  there  is  cut  and  come 
again ;  and  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil  of  gladness. 
His  ton^e  drops  fatness,  and  in  the  chambers  of  his 
brain  *  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.'  He  keeps  up 
perpetual  holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live  with 
him  in  a  round  of  inritations  to  a  rump  and  dozen. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  mere  sen- 
sualist. All  this  is  as  much  in  imagination  as  in 
reality.  His  sensuality  does  not  engross  and  stupify 
his  other  faculties,  but  'ascends  me  into  the  brain, 
clears  away  all  the  dull  crude  vapours  that  enriron 
it,  and  makes  it  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable 
shapes.'  His  imagination  keeps  up  the  ball  after  bis 
senses  have  done  with  it.  He  seems  to  have  even  a 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  from  restraint,  of 
good  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity,  in  the  ideal  ex- 
aggerated description  which  he  gives  of  them,  than  in 
fact.  He  never  fails  to  enrich  his  diKOurse  with  al- 
lusions to  eating  and  drinking ;  but  we  never  see  him 
at  table.  He  carries  his  own  larder  about  with  him, 
and  he  is  himself  '  a  tun  of  men.'  His  pulling  out 
the  bottle  in  the  field  of  battle  is  a  joke  to  ihow  his 
contempt  for  glory  aooompanied  with  danger,  his  sys- 
tematic adherence  to  his  Epicurean  philosophy  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  Again,  such  is  his  deli- 
berate exaggeration  of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  not 
seem  quite  certain  whether  the  account  of  his  hostess's 
bill,  found  in  his  pocket,  with  such  an  out-of-the-way 
chatve  for  capons  and  sack,  with  only  one  halfpenny- 
worth of  breaid,  was  not  put  there  by  himself  as  a  trick 
to  humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propensities,  and 
as  a  conscious  caricature  of  himself.  He  is  represented 
as  a  liar,  a  braggart,  a  coward,  a  glutton  ke.  and  yet  we 
are  not  offendra,  but  delighted  with  him ;  for  he  is  all 
these  as  much  to  amuse  others  as  to  gratify  himself. 
He  openly  assumes  all  these  characters  to  show  the 
humorous  part  of  them.  The  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  own  ease,  appetites,  and  convenience,  has  neither 
malice  nor  hypooisy  in  it.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  actor 
in  himself  almost  as  mudi  as  upon  the  stage,  and  we 
no  more  object  to  the  character  of  Falstaff  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  than  we  should  think  of  bringing  an 
excellent  comedian,  who  should  represent  him  to  the 
life,  before  one  of  the  police  offices. 

IThe  Character  of  ffamlet,] 

It  is  the  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  that  we  think  of 
the  oftenest,  because  it  abounds  most  in  striking  re- 
flections on  human  life,  and  because  the  distresses  of 
Hamlet  are  transferred,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to 
the  ^eral  account  of  humanity.  Whatever  happens 
to  him,  we  apply  to  ourselves,  because  he  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  means  of  general  reasoning.  He  is  a  great 
moraliser ;  and  what  makes  him  worth  attending  to 
is,  that  he  moralises  on  his  own  feelings  and  experi- 
ence. He  is  not  a  commonplace  pedant.  If  Lear  is 
distinguished  by  the  greatest  depth  of  passion,  Hamlet 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity,  originality, 
and  unstudied  development  of  chantcter.  Shakspeare 
had  more  magnanimity  than  any  other  poet,  and  he 
has  shown  more  of  it  in  this  play  than  m  any  other. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an  mterest :  everything 
ft  left  for  time  and  cirrumstanoes  to  unfold.  The 
attention  is  excited  without  effort ;  the  incidents  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  matters  of  course ;  the  characters 
think,  and  speak,  and  act  just  as  they  might  do  if  left 
entirely  to  themselves.    There  is  no  set  purpose,  no 
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stmining  at  a  point.  The  obBerrations  are  suggested 
by  the  passing  scene — the  gusts  of  passion  come  and 
go  like  sounds  of  music  borne  on  the  wind.  The  whole 
play  is  an  exact  transcript  of  what  might  be  supposed 
to  haye  taken  place  at  the  court  of  Denmark  at  the 
remote  period  of  time  fixed  upon,  before  the  modem 
refinements  in  morals  and  manners  were  heard  of.  It 
would  hare  been  interesting  enough  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  bystander  in  such  a  scene,  at  such  a  time, 
to  haye  heard  and  witnessed  something  of  what  was 
going  on.  But  here  we  are  more  than  spectators.  We 
haye  not  only  '  the  outward  pageants  and  the  signs  of 
grief,'  but  *  we  haye  that  within  which  passes  show.' 
We  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  we  catch  the  pas- 
sions Hying  as  they  rise.  Other  dramatic  writers  giye 
us  yery  fine  yersions  and  paraphrases  of  nature ;  but 
Shakspeare,  together  with  nis  own  comments,  gives  us 
the  original  text,  that  we  may  judge  for  ouiselyes. 
This  is  a  yery  grcAt  adyantage. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  standfl  quite  by  itself.  It 
is  not  a  character  marked  by  strength  of  will  or  eyen 
of  passion,  but  by  refinement  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment.  Hamlet  is  as  little  of  the  hero  as  a  man  can 
well  be ;  but  he  is  a  young  and  princely  novice,  full 
of  high  enthusiasm  and  quick  sensibility — the  sport 
of  circumstances.  Questioning  with  fortune,  and  refin- 
ing on  his  own  feelings,  and  forced  from  the  natural 
bias  of  his  disposition  by  the  strangeness  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  seems  incapable  of  delUMrate  action,  and 
is  only  hurried  into  extremities  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, when  he  has  no  time  to  reflect — as  in  the  scene 
where  he  kills  Polonius ;  and,  again,  where  he  alters 
the  letters  which  Rosencraati  and  Guildenstem  are 
takins  with  them  to  England,  purporting  his  death. 
At  other  times,  when  he  is  most  bound  to  act,  he  re- 
mains  poxzled,  undecided,  and  sceptical ;  dallies  with 
his  purposes  till  the  oocasion  is  lost,  and  finds  out 
some  pretence  to  relapse  into  indolence  and  thought- 
fulnees  again.  For  this  reason  he  refuses  to  kill  the 
king  when  he  is  at  his  prayers ;  and,  by  a  refinement 
in  malice,  which  is  in  truth  only  an  excuse  for  his  own 
want  of  resolution,  defers  his  reyenge  to  a  more  fiatal 

opportunity. 

♦  •  ♦ 

The  moral  perfeetion  of  this  clunacter  has  been 
ealled  in  question,  we  think,  by  those  who  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  It  is  more  interesting  than  according  to 
rules ;  amiable,  though  not  faultless.  The  ethical 
delineations  of  'that  noble  and  liberal  casuist'  ^as 
Shakspeare  has  been  well  called)  do  not  exhibit  tne 
drab-coloored  quakerism  of  morality.  His  plays  are 
not  copied  either  from  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  or 
from  The  Academy  of  Compliments!  We  confess 
we  are  a  little  shocked  at  the  want  of  refinement  in 
those  who  are  shocked  at  the  want  of  refinement  in 
Hamlei.  The  neglect  of  punctilious  exactness  in  his 
behariour  either  partakes  of  the  '  license  of  the  time,' 
or  else  belongs  to  the  yexy  excess  of  intellectual  re- 
finement in  the  character,  which  makes  the  common 
rules  of  life,  as  well  as  his  own  purposes,  sit  loose  upon 
him.  He  may  be  said  to  be  amenable  only  to  the 
tribunal  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  is  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  airy  world  of  contemplation,  to  lay  as 
much  stress  as  he  ought  on  the  practical  consequences 
of  things.  His  habitual  principles  of  action  are  un- 
hinged and  out  of  joint  with  the  time.  His  conduct 
to  Ophelia  is  quite  natural  in  his  circumstances.  It 
is  that  of  assumed  severity  only.  It  is  the  effect  of 
disappointed  hope,  of  bittw  regrets,  of  affection  sus- 
pended, not  obliterated,  by  the  distractions  of  the 
scene  around  him  1  Amidst  the  natural  and  preter- 
natural horrors  of  his  situation,  he  might  be  excused 
in  delicacy  from  carxying  on  a  regular  courtship. 
When  '  his  father's  spirit  was  in  arms,'  it  was  not  a 
time  for  the  son  to  make  loye  in.  He  could  neither 
many  Ophelia,  nor  wound  her  mind  by  explaining  the  I 


cause  of  his  alienation,  which  be  doxst  hardly  tnut 
himself  to  think  of.  It  would  have  taken  hhn  yeait 
to  haye  come  to  a  direct  explanation  on  the  point.  In 
the  harassed  state  of  his  mind,  he  could  not  haye  done 
much  otherwise  than  he  did.  His  conduct  does  not 
contradict  what  he  says  when  he  sees  her  funeral : — 

*  I  lored  Ophelia ;  forty  thooaand  IvotlMri 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  man.* 

THOMAB  CAALTUL 

The  German  ttudiei  and  iDeti^>hyticaof  Golerlilge 
seem  to  haye  inspired  one  powerAil  writer  of  tte 
day,  Thomas  Gaaltlb,  author  of  yarious  worka  eod 
translations — a  Life  of  SekUkr;  Sartor  BemtrttM, 
1836 ;  The  French  Rewluium^  a  Historp,  in  three 
▼olumea,  1637 ;  Chartism^  1839 ;  Critical  ami  Afisorffa* 
neoue  E»taye^  collected  and  tepubliahed  firom  rerievt 
and  magazines,  in  fiye  yolf.,  1639 ;  a  series  of  lecture* 
on  Hero  Worehip,  1841 ;  and  The  Past  omd  Pretemt^ 
1843.  Familiar  with  German  literature,  and  admir- 
ing its  authors,  Mr  Carlyle  has  had  great  influenoe  hi 
rendering  the  works  of  Goethe,  Richter,  &c.  known  in 
this  country.  He  has  added  to  our  stock  of  otiginal 
ideas,  and  helned  to  foster  a  more  liberal  and  pene- 
tratiye  style  <n  criticism  amongst  us.  His  phikw>- 
phical  theory  has  been  condemned  for  its  resemfalaooe 
to  the  Pantheistic  system,  or  idol-worship,  Goetbe 
being  the  special  oljeot  of  his  reneratioD.  It  is  too 
fancUul  and  unreal  to  be  of  general  practical  Qtility, 
or  to  senre  as  a  refuge  from  tiie  actual  cares  and 
storms  of  life.  It  is  an  intellectoal  theoiy,  and  to 
intellectual  men  may  be  yaloable — ^for  the  opinione 
and  writings  of  Carlyle  tend  to  enlarge  oor  sjmp»> 
thies  and  feelings— to  stir  the  heart  with  beneroknce 
and  affection — to  unite  man  to  man — and  to  baiM 
upon  this  loYe  of  oor  feUow-beings  a  system  of  mental 
energy  and  parity  far  remoTed  from  the  operatioaa 
of  sense,  and  pregnant  with  high  hopes  aaid  aspira- 
tions. He  is  an  original  and  subtle  thinker,  mod 
combines  with  his  powers  of  analyiis  and  reasoninf 
a  yiyid  and  brilliant  imagination.  His  work  oo  the 
French  Berolation  is  a  series  of  paintings — grand, 
terrific,  and  ghastly.  The  peculiar  style  and  dktion 
of  Mr  Carlyle  haye  with  some  retuded,  and  with 
others  advanced  his  popularity.  It  is  more  German 
than  English,  full  of  conceits  and  personiflratinns^ 
of  high  and  low  things,  familiar  and  recondite^  mined 
up  together  without  any  regard  to  order  or  natural 
connexion.  He  has  no  chaste  simplicity,  no  *  linked 
sweetness,'  or  polished  unifonnity;  all  is  angolar, 
objective^  and  unidiomatic ;  at  times*  howeyer,  highly 
graphic,  and  swelling  out  into  periods  of  fine  imi|gei7 
and  eloquence.  Even  common  thoughts,  dressed  up 
in  Mr  Garlyle's  peculiar  oostnme  of  wwda,  pooMsa 
an  air  (tf  originality.  The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
Ticious  and  afi^ted  one  (though  it  ma^  now  bnve 
become  natural  to  its  possessor),  but  is  made 
ing  by  the  force  and  genius  of  which  it  is  the 
sentative. 


\Tht  SucomUm  of  Bam  of  iimi] 

Generation  afler  generation  takes  to  itself  the  fenn 
of  a  body,  and  forth  issuing  from  Cimmerian  night  on 
heayen's  missions  appeara.  What  force  and  fire  te  in 
each  he  expends ;  one  grinding  in  the  mill  of  indus- 
try; one,  hunter-like,  climbmg  the  giddy  Alpine 
heights  of  science;  one  madly  dashed  in  pieces  oo 
the  rocks  of  strife,  in  war  with  his  fellow ;  and  then 
the  heayen-sent  is  recalled ;  his  earthly  yestuie  Calb 
away,  and  soon  eyen  to  sense  becomes  a  yaoiehed 
shadow.  Thus,  like  some  wild-flaming,  wild-ihnnder- 
ing  train  of  heayen's  artillefy,  does  this  mystcriova 
mankind  thunder  and  flame,  in  long-diawn,  qaick- 
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saooeeding  grandeur,  through  the  unknown  deep. 
Thu«,  like  a  Ood-created,  &e-breathing  roirit-hoet, 
we  emeige  from  the  inane ;  hatte  ■tormfullj  acroM 
the  aetoniflhed  earth,  then  plunge  again  into  the 
inane.  Earth'i  mountains  are  lerelled  and  her  aeas 
filled  up  in  our  paeeage.  Can  the  earth,  which  is  but 
dead  and  a  Tision,  resist  spirits  which  hare  realitj 
and  are  alire  t  On  the  hardest  adamant  some  foot- 
print of  us  is  stamped  in ;  the  last  rear  of  the  host 
will  read  traces  of  the  earliest  Tan.  But  whence! 
Oh  heayen  I  whither !  Sense  knows  not ;  faith  knows 
not ;  onlj  that  it  is  through  m7stex7  to  mystery,  tram 
Qod  and  to  God. 

lAUack  upon  the  BostilU,'} 
[From  the  work  on  the  Frendi  Rendntlon.] 

All  morning,  since  nine,  there  has  been  a  cty 
ererywhere,  'To  the  Bastille  I'  Repeated  'deputa- 
tions of  citizens'  have  been  here,  passionate  for  arms ; 
whom  De  Launay  has  got  dismissed  by  soft  speeches 
through  port-holes.  Towards  noon  Elector  Thuriot 
de  la  Rosi^re  gains  admittance;  finds  De  Launay 
indisposed  for  suirender;  naj,  disposed  for  blowing 
up  the  place  rather.  Thuriot  mounts  with  him  to 
the  battlements:  heaps  of  parinff-stones,  old  iron, 
and  missiles  lie  piled :  cannon  all  duly  levelled ;  in 
eyeiy  embrasure  a  cannon — only  drawn  back  a  little ! 
But  outwards,  behold,  0  Thuriot,  how  the  multitude 
flows  on,  welling  through  erery  street ;  tocsin  furiously 
pealing,  all  drums  beating  the  o^nA-cJe :  the  suburb 
Sainte-Antoine  rolling  hitherward  wholly  as  one  man ! 
Such  yision  (spectral,  yet  real)  thou,  0  Thuriot !  as 
from  thy  Mount  of  Vision,  beholdest  in  this  moment : 
prophetic  of  other  phantasmagories,  and  loud-gibber- 
ing spectral  realities  which  Uion  yet  beholdest  not, 
but  shalt.  'Que  youlez-yous t'  said  De  Launay, 
turning  pale  at  the  sight,  with  an  air  of  reproach, 
almost  of  menace.  '  Monsieur,'  said  Thuriot,  rising 
into  the  moral  sublime,  '  what  mean  you  t  Consider 
if  I  could  not  predpitate  both  of  us  from  this  height' 
— say  only  a  nundred  feet,  exclusiye  of  the  wuled 
ditch !    Whereupon  De  Launay  fell  silent. 

Wo  to  thee,  Db  Launay,  in  such  an  hour,  if  thou 
canst  not,  taking  some  one  firm  decision,  rule  cir- 
cumstances I  Soft  speeches  will  not  serre;  hiurd 
grape-shot  is  questionable ;  but  hoyering  between  the 
two  is  nn-questionable.  Eyer  wilder  swells  the  tide 
of  men ;  their  infinite  hum  waxing  eyer  louder  into 
imprecations,  perhaps  into  crackle  of  stray  musketry, 
which  latter,  on  walls  nine  feet  thick,  cannot  do 
execution.  The  outer  drawbridce  has  been  lowered 
for  Thuriot;  new  deputation  of  citizens  (it  is  the 
third  and  noisiest  of  all)  penetrates  that  way  into 
the  outer  court :  soft  speeches  producing  no  clearance 
of  these,  De  Launay  giyes  fin ;  pulls  up  his  draw- 
bridge. A  slight  sputter ;  which  has  kindled  the  too 
combustible  chaos;  made  it  a  roaring  fire-chaos! 
Bursts  forth  insurrection,  at  sight  of  its  own  blood 
(for  there  were  deaths  by  that  sputter  of  fire),  into 
endless  rolling  explosion  of  musketry,  distraction, 
execration ;  and  oyerhead,  from  the  fortress,  let  one 
great  gun,  with  its  mpe-shot,  go  booming,  to  show 
what  we  could  do.    The  Bastille  is  besieged ! 

On,  then,  all  Frendmien  that  haye  hearts  in  their 
bodies !  Roar  with  all  your  throats  of  cartilage  and 
metal,  ye  sons  of  liberty ;  stir  spasmodically  what- 
soeyer  of  utmost  fhoulty  is  in  you,  soul,  body,  or 
spirit ;  for  it  is  the  hour  I  Smite,  Uiou  Ix>uis  Tour- 
nay,  cartwright  of  the  Matais,  old  soldier  of  the 
R^ment  Dauphin^ ;  smite  at  that  outer  drawbridge 
chain,  though  the  fiery  hail  whistles  round  theel 
Neyer,  oyer  naye  or  felloe  did  thy  axe  strike  such  a 
stroke.  Down  with  it,  man ;  down  with  it  to  Orcus : 
let  the  whole  accursed  edifice  sink  thither,  and 
tyranny  be  swallowed  up  for  eyer!    Mounted,  some 


say,  on  the  roof  of  the  guard-room,  some  '  on  bayonets 
stuck  into  joints  of  the  wall,'  Louis  Toumay  smites, 
braye  Aubin  Bonnemire  (also  an  old  soldier;  second- 
ing him:  the  chain  yields,  breaks;  the  huge  draw- 
bridge  slams  down,  thundering  (otwc  fnuas).  Glo- 
rious ;  and  yet,  alas!  it  is  still  but  the  outworks. 
The  eight  grim  towers  with  their  Inyalides'  musketiy, 
their  paying-stones  and  cannon-mouths  still  soar  aloft 
intact;  ditch  yawning  impassable,  stone-faced;  the 
inner  drawbridge  with  its  uack  towards  us :  the  Bas- 
tiUe  is  stiU  to  take  I 

Mr  Carlyle  is  a  natiTe  of  the  Tillage  of  Ecde- 
fiKshan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  child  of  parents  whose 
personal  character  seems  to  haye  been  oonnderably 
more  exalted  than  their  circumstances.  He  was 
reared  for  the  Scottish  church,  but  stopped  short  at 
the  threshold,  and,  alter  some  years  spent  in  the 
laborious  busineas  of  teaduDg,  deToted  nimielf  to  a 
Uteraxyiife. 

BEY.  SIDmST  SMRH — ^LORD  nSTBET — 
KB  T.  B.  MACAnLAT. 

Theae  three  eminent  men  haye  lately,  by  the  col- 
lection and  repabUcation  of  their  contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  ReTiew,  taken  their  place  aTOwedly 
among  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Mb  Smith  had,  about  thirty  years  pferions, 
issued  a  highly  amusing  and  poweiM  political  tract, 
entitled  Letten  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholice,  to  mj^ 
Broker  Ahraham,  who  Uve$  in  the  Qmntrp,  hy  Peter 
Pljtmky,  These  letters,  after  going  through  twenty- 
one  editions,  are  now  included  in  the  author's  works. 
He  has  also  indoded  a  tract  on  the  Ballot  (first  pub- 
luhed  in  1639%  some  speeches  on  the  Catholic  CUimi 
and  Reform  Bill,  Letters  on  certain  proposed  Reforms 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  few  Sermons. 
Sidney  Smith  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  ablest  men 
of  his  age.  His  powers  haTe  always  been  exercised 
on  pra^cal  subjects,  to  correct  what  he  deemed 
errors  or  abuses,  to  enforce  religious  toleration,  ex- 
pose cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  to  inculcate  timely 
reformatioti.  No  politician  was  OTcr  more  fearless 
or  effectiTe.  He  has  the  wit  and  energy  of  Swift, 
without  hii  ooareenesi  or  cynidsm,  and  a  peculiar 
bTMdth  of  humour  and  dndfery  of  illustration,  that 
are  potent  auxiliaries  to  his  dear  and  logical  argu- 
ment Thus,  in  ridiculing  the  idea  preralent  among 
many  timid  though  excellent  persons  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  H  Plymley's  Letters,  that  a  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed  against  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, headed  by  the  pope,  Mr  Smith  places  the 
subject  in  a  light  highly  ludicrous  and  amusing : — 

'The  pope  has  not  landed — nor  are  there  any 
curates  sent  out  after  him — nor  has  he  been  hid  at 
St  Albans  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer— nor  dined 
priTately  at  Holland  House— nor  been  seen  near 
Dropmore.  If  these  fears  exist  (which  I  do  not  be- 
lleTc),  they  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  [the  late  Mr  Spencer  FerceTal]  ; 
they  emanate  flrom  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  in- 
terest; and  though  they  reflect  the  highest  honour 
upon  the  delicate  irritability  of  his  fkith,  must  cer- 
tainly be  considered  as  more  ambiguous  proofs  of  the 
sani^  and  Tigour  of  his  understanding.  By  this 
time,  howcTer,  tJie  best-informed  clergy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis  are  conTinced  that  the 
rumour  is  without  foundation :  and  though  the  pope 
is  probably  horering  about  our  coast  in  a  fishing- 
smack,  it  is  moat  likely  be  will  fall  a  prey  to  the 
Tigilanoe  Ot  the  cruisers :  and  it  is  certain  he  has 
not  yet  polluted  the  Proteetantism  of  our  soiL  Ex- 
actly in  tiie  same  manner  the  story  of  the  wooden 
gods  sdxed  at  Charing  Ooss,  by  an  order  fhmi  the 
l*oreign  Oflioe,  turns  out  to  be  without  the  shadow 
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of  a  foundation :  instead  of  the  angels  and  arch- 
angela  mentioned  by  ^  informer,  nothing  was  dis- 
ooTered  but  a  wooden  image  of  Lord  MnlgraTe  going 
down  to  Chatham  as  a  head-piece  for  the  Spimker 
gon-yessel :  it  was  an  exaot  resemblance  of  his  lord- 
ship in  his  military  wiiform ;  and  therefore  as  little 
like  a  god  as  can  well  be  imagined.' 

The  eflEects  of  the  threatened  French  invasion  are 
painted  in  sinular  colours.  Mr  Smith  is  arguing 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fears  eptertained  in  £ng<^ 
land  on  this  subject,  the  British  rulers  neglected  the 
obvious  means  of  self-defenoe : — 

'  As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making  a 
gallant  defence  behind  hedgerows,  and  through 
plate-racks  and  hencoops,  highly  as  I  think  of  their 
bravery,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe  so 
likdy  to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English ;  and 
this  from  their  total  unacquaintance  with  sciences 
of  war.  Old  wheat  and  beans  blazing  for  twenty 
miles  round ;  cart  mazes  shot ;  sows  of  liord  Somer- 
ville's  breed  running  wild'  over  the  country ;  the 
minister  of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder 
parts ;  Mrs  Plymley  in  fits ;  all  these  scenes  of  war 
an  Austrian  or  a  Bussian  has  seen  three  or  four 
times  over ;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries  since  an 
English  pig  has  iUlen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English 
ground,  or  a  farm-house  been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman's 
wife  been  subjected  to  any  other  proposals  of  love 
than  tiie  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek  and 
orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  lives, 
which  lies  in  the  comer  of  your  parlour  window,  has 
contributed  to  work  yon  up  to  the  most  romantic 
expectations  <^  our  Boman  behaviour.  You  are  per- 
suaded that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge 
like  Codes ;  that  some  maid  of  honour  will  break 
away  from  her  captivity  and  swim  over  the  Thames ; 
that  the  Di^e  of  York  will  bum  his  capitulating 
hand ;  and  littie  Mr  Sturges  Bourne  gire  forty  years' 
purchase  for  Moulsham  Hall  while  the  French  are 
encamped  upon  it  I  hope  we  shall  witness  all  this, 
if  the  French  do  come ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  am 
so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English  behaviour 
of  these  invaluable  persons,  that  I  eamestiy  pray  no 
opportunity  may  be  given  them  for  Boman  valour, 
and  for  those  very  un-Boman  pensions  which  they 
would  all,  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  claim  in 
consequence.' 

One  of  the  happiest  and  most  forcible  of  Mr  Smith's 
humorous  comparisons  is  that  in  which  he  says,  of 
a  late  English  minister,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
frequent  and  elaborate  censure — *I  do  not  attack 
him  from  the  love  of  g^ory,  but  from  the  love  of  utility, 
as  a  burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  in  a  Dutch  dyke,  for 
iear  it  should  flood  a  province.'  Another  occurs  in 
a  speech  delivered  at  Taunton  in  1831 : — *  I  do  not 
mean,'  he  says, '  to  be  disrespectfrd,  but  the  attempt 
of  the  lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds 
me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs  Partington  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a 
great  flood  upon  that  town — ^the  tide  rose  to  an  in- 
credible height — ^the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses 
— and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  storm.  Dame  Parting- 
ton, who  live4  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door 
of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her 
mop,  and  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously 
pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ooean.  The  Atlantic 
was  roused.  Mrs  Partington's  spirit  was  up ;  but  I 
need  not  tdl  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs  Partington.  She  was  ex- 
cellent at  a  sbp  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a  tempest'  Illustrations  of  this  kind 
are  highly  characteristic  of  their  author.  They  dis- 
play the  fertility  of  his  fancy  and  the  richness  of 


his  humour,  at  the  same  time  that  they  drive  home 
his  argument  with  irresistible  effect  Sidney  Smith, 
like  Swiftk  seems  never  to  have  taken  up  his  pen 
from  the  mere  love  of  composition,  but  to  eoforae 
practicAl  views  and  opinions  on  which  he  fdt  straogjty. 
His  wit  and  banter  are  equally  direct  and  cogent 
Though  a  professed  joker  and  convivial  wit — *u 
diner  out  of  the  first  lustre,'  as  he  hss  himself  dia- 
racterised  Mr  Canning — there  is  not  one  of  his 
humorous  or  witty  sallies  that  does  not  seem  to  flow 
naturally,  and  without  efibrt,  as  if  struck  out  or 
remembered  at  the  moment  it  is  used.  Mr  Smith 
gives  the  following  accotrnt  of  his  connexion  with 
the  Edinburgh  Beview : — 

*When  &Bt  I  went  into  the  church  I  had  « 
curacy  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  PUud.  The  squire 
of  the  paridi  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  requested  me 
to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at  the  university  of 
Weimar;  before  we  could  get  there,  Germany  he- 
came  the  scat  of  war,  and  in  stress  of  politics  we 
put  in  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained  five  years. 
The  principles  of  tiie  French  Bevolution  were  then 
fully  afloat,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
violent  and  agitated  state  of  society.  Among  the 
first  persons  with  whom  I  became  acquiunted  were 
Lord  Jeff^y,  Lord  Murray  (late  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotiand),  and  Lord  Brougham ;  all  of  them  main- 
taining opinions  upon  political  subjects  a  little  too 
liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dundas,  then  exeixashig 
supreme  power  over  the  northern  division  of  the 
island.  One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  storey  or  flat  in  Bucdeuch  Place,  the  ele- 
vated residence  of  the  then  Mr  Jeffrey.  I  proposed 
that  we  should  set  up  a  Beview ;  this  was  acceded 
to  with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  snd 
remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview.  The  motto  I 
proposed  for  the  Beview 


*  Temii  muasm  mediUmur  STaia*~ 
We  cultlTste  literUnre  npon  a  little  "«^*«*<^^ 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and 
so  we  took  our  present  grave  motto  from  PnUios 
Syrus,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am  sure,  ever  read 
a  single  line ;  and  so  began  what  has  since  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  important  and  able  jouinaL  When 
I  left  Edinburgh  it  fell  into  the  stronger  hands  of 
Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  reached  the 
highest  point  of  popularity  and  success.' 

Mr  Smith  is  now,  we  believe,  above  seventy  yean 
of  age,  but  his  vigorous  understanding,  his  wit  and 
humour,  are  still  undiminished. 

The  chief  merit  and  labour  attaching  to  the  oqd- 
tinuanoe  and  the  success  of  the  Edinbuigfa  Beview 
fell  on  its  accomplished  editor,  Francis  Jbfpbkt, 
now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Sessloo  in 
Scotiand.  From  1803  to  1829  Mr  Jeffrey  had  the 
sole  management  of  the  Beview ;  and  when  we  oqd- 
sider  the  distinguished  ability  which  it  has  uni- 
formly displayed,  and  the  high  moral  character  it 
has  upheld,  together  with  tiie  independence  ai^ 
fearlessness  with  which  from  the  first  it  has  pro- 
mulgated its  csnons  of  criticism  on  literature, 
science,  and  government,  we  must  admit  that  few- 
men  have  exercised  such  infiuenoe  as  Francis  Jeficry 
on  the  whole  current  of  contemporary  literature 
and  public  opinion.  Besides  his  general  supcnn- 
tendence,  Mr  Jeffrey  was  a  large  contributor  to 
the  Beview.  The  departments  of  poetry  and  de- 
gant  literature  seem  to  have  been  ms  chosen  field ; 
and  he  constantiy  endeavoured,  as  he  says,  *  to  com- 
bine ethical  precepts  with  literary  criticism,  and 
earnestly  sought  to  impress  his* readers  with  a 
sense  both  of  the  dose  connexion  between  sound  in« 
tellectual  attainments  and  the  higher  clemcntB  of 
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duty  and  ei^oyiiieiit,  and  of  the  just  and  nltiniate 
sabordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter.'  This  was 
a  Tocation  of  high  mark  and  reipoiiaibility,  and  on 
the  whole  the  critic  dlicharged  his  duty  with  hononr 
and  ioooeM.  Ai  a  moral  writer  he  waa  nnimpeach- 
aUa  The  principles  of  his  criticiam  are  generally 
aoond  and  etevated.  In  eome  inttancei  he  was  hanh 
and  nnjust  His  reviews  of  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Lamb,  and  Montgomery,  are  indefensible,  inasmuch 
as  the  writer  seems  intent  on  finding  iknlt  rather 
than  in  disoovering  beauties,  and  to  be  more  piqued 
with  occasionid  deyiation  from  established  and  con- 
ventional rales,  than  gratified  with  originality  of 
thought  and  indications  of  true  genius.  No  excuse 
can  be  offered  for  the  pertness  and  flippancy  of  ex- 
pression in  which  many  of  these  critiques  abound, 
and  their  author  has  himself  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  undue  severi^  into  which  he  was  betrayed. 
There  is  some  ground,  therefore,  for  charging  upon 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  its  esdier  career,  an  ab- 
sence of  proper  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  the  works 
of  living  genius.  Where  no  prejudice  or  prepos- 
session of  the  kind  intervened,  Jeffrey  was  an  ad- 
mirable critic.  His  dissertations  on  the  works  of 
Gowper,  Grabbe,  Byron,  Scott,  and  Campbell,  and 
on  the  earlier  and  greater  lights  of  our  poetry,  as 
well  as  those  on  moral  icienoe,  national  manners, 
and  views  of  actual  life,  axe  expressed  with  great 
eloquence  and  originality,  and  m  a  fine  spirit  of 
humanity.  His  powers  of  perception  and  analysis 
are  quick,  subtle,  and  penetrating,  and  withal  com- 
prehensive ;  while  his  brilliant  imagination  invested 
suljects  tiiat  in  ordinary  hands  would  have  been 
dry  and  uninviting,  with  strong  interest  and  attrac- 
tion. He  seldom  gave  full  scope  to  his  feelings  and 
sjrropathies,  but  they  occasionally  broke  forth  with 
inimitable  effect,  and  kindled  up  the  pages  of  his 
criticism.  At  times,  indeed,  his  language  is  poeti- 
cal in  a  high  degree.  The  following  Rowing  tribute 
to  the  universal  genius  of  Shakspeare  is  worthy  of 
the  subject : 

Many  persons  are  veiy  sensible  of  the  effect  of  fine 
poetnr  upon  their  feelings,  who  do  not  well  know  how 
to  refer  these  feeUngs  (o  their  causes;  and  it  is  always 
a  delightful  thing  to  be  made  to  see  clearly  the  sources 
from  which  our  delight  has  proceeded,  and  to  trace 
the  mingled  stream  that  has  flowed  upon  our  hearts 
to  the  remoter  fountains  from  which  it  has  been  g^ 
thered ;  and  when  this  is  done  with  warmth  as  well 
as  precision,  and  embodied  in  an  eloquent  description 
of  the  beauty  which  is  explained,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  attractire,  and  not  the  least  instructive,  of  lite- 
rary exercises.  In  all  works  of  merit,  however,  and 
especiallv  in  all  works  of  original  genius,  there  are  a 
thousand  retiring  and  less  obtrusive  graces,  which 
escape  hasty  and  superficial  observers,  and  only  give 
out  their  beauties  to  fond  and  patient  contemplation ; 
a  thousand  slight  and  harmomsing  touches,  tne  merit 
and  the  effect  of  which  are  equally  imperceptible  to 
vulgar  eyes ;  and  a  thousand  indications  of  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  can  only 
be  recognised  by  those  irao  are  in  some  measure  under 
its  influence,  and  have  prepared  themselves  to  receive 
it,  by  worshipping  meekly  at  the  shrines  which  it  in- 
habits. 

In  the  exposition  of  these  there  is  room  enough  for 
originality,  and  more  room  than  Mr  Hazlitt  has  yet 
filled.  In  many  points,  however,  he  has  acquitted 
himself  excellently ;  particularly  in  the  development 
of  the  principal  characters  with  which  Shakspeare  has 
peopled  the  fancies  of  all  English  readers — but  princi- 
paliy,  we  think,  in  the  delicate  sensibility  with  which 
ne  has  traced,  and  the  natural  eloquence  with  which 
he  has  pointed  out,  that  familiarity  with  beautiful 
fonns  and  images    that  etonal  recurrence  to  what  is 


sweet  or  majestic  in  the  simple  aspect  of  nature — ^that 
indestructible  love  of  fioweis  and  odours,  and  dews 
and  clear  waters — and  aoft  atis  and  sounds,  and  bright 
skies,  and  woodland  solitudes,  and  moonli^t  bowers, 
which  are  the  material  elements  of  poetry — and  that 
fine  sense  of  their  undefinable  relation  to  mental  emo- 
tion, which  is  its  essence  and  vivifying  soul — and 
which,  in  the  midst  of  Shakspeare*s  most  busy  and 
atrocious  seenes,  fiJls  like  gleams  of  sunshine  on  rocks 
and  ruins — contrasting  with  all  that  is  rugged  and  re- 
pulsive, and  remindi]^  us  of  the  existence  of  purer 
and  brighter  elements — ^which  he  alone  has  poured  out 
from  the  richness  of  his  own  mind  without  effort  or 
restraint,  and  contrived  to  intermingle  with  the  play 
of  all  the  passions,  and  the  Tulgar  course  of  this 
world's  affairs,  without  deserting  for  an  instant  the 
proper  business  of  the  scene,  or  appearing  to  pause  or 
digress  from  love  of  ornament  or  need  of  repose ;  he 
alone,  who,  when  the  subject  requires  it,  is  always 
keen,  and  worldly,  and  practical,  and  who  yet,  with- 
out dianging  his  hand,  or  stopping  his  course,  scatters 
around  him  as  he  goes  all  sounds  and  shapes  of 
sweetness,  and  conjures  up  landscapes  of  immortal 
firagranoe  and  freshness,  and  peoples  them  with  spirits 
of  glorious  aspect  and  attractive  grace,  ana  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  full  of  imagery  and  splendour  than 
those  who,  for  the  sake  of  such  qualities,  have  shrunk 
back  from  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion,  and 
declined  the  discussion  of  human  duties  and  cares. 
More  full  of  wisdom,  and  ridicule,  and  sagacity,  than 
all  the  moralists  and  satirists  in  existence,  he  is  more 
wild,  airy,  and  inventive,  and  more  pathetic  and  fan- 
tastic, than  all  the  poets  of  all  regions  and  aces  of  the 
world ;  and  has  all  those  elements  so  happuy  mixed 
up  in  him,  and  bears  his  high  faculties  so  temperately, 
that  the  most  severe  reader  cannot  complain  of  him 
for  want  of  strength  or  of  reason,  nor  the  most  sensi- 
tive for  defect  of  ornament  or  ingenuity.  Everythine 
in  him  is  in  unmeasured  abundance  and  unequalled 
perfection ;  but  everything  so  balanced  and  kept  in 
subordination  as  not  to  jostle  or  disturb  or  take  the 
place  of  another.  The  most  exquisite  poetical  con- 
ceptions, ima^,  and  descriptions,  are  siven  with  such 
brevity,  and  mtroduced  witn  such  skill,  as  merely  to 
adorn  without  loading  the  sense  they  accompany. 
Although  his  sails  are  purple,  and  perfumed,  and  his 
prow  of  beaten  gold,  they  waft  him  on  his  voyage,  not 
less,  but  more  nn>idly  and  directly,  thad  if  they  had 
been  composed  of  baser  materials.  All  his  excellen- 
ces, like  those  of  Nature  herself,  are  thrown  out  to- 
gether ;  and  instead  of  interfering  with,  support  and 
recommend  each  other.  His  flowers  are  not  tied  up 
in  garlands,  nor  his  fruits  crushed  into  baskets,  but 
spring  livinx  from  the  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  fresh- 
ness of  vouUL ;  while  the  graceful  foliage  in  which 
they  lurk,  and  the  ample  branches,  the  rough  and  vi- 
gorous stem,  and  the  wide-spreading  roots  on  which 
they  depend,  are  present  along  with  them,  and  share, 
in  their  places,  the  equal  care  of  their  Creator. 

Of  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  he  remarks 
with  a  rich  felicity  of  illustration — *  It  has  become  a 
thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibi- 
lity— for  the  prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert, 
and  the  ease,  and  precision,  and  duclality  with  which 
it  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or 
rend  an  oak,  is  as  noticing  to  it  It  can  engrave  a 
seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it — 
draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gos- 
samer, and  lift  up  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the 
air.  It  can  embroider  muslin  and  forge  anchors, 
cut  steel  into  ribbons,  and  impel  loaded  vessels 
against  the  ftirr  of  the  winds  and  waves.* 

How  just,  slso,  and  how  finely  expressed,  is  the 
following  idbtation  of  a  vulgar  error  that  even 
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Byron  condescended  to  sanction,  namely,  that  genioa 
it  a  sooroe  of  peculiar  imhappineM  to  ita  poaaesaora : 
— *  Men  of  truly  great  powers  of  mind  nave  gene- 
rally been  cheerfiii,  social,  and  indulgent;  vhile  a 
tendency  to  sentimental  whining  or  fierce  intole- 
rance may  be  ranked  among  the  surest  symptoms  of 
little  souls  and  inferior  intellects.  In  the  whole  list 
of  our  English  poets  we  can  only  remember  Shen- 
•tone  and  Sayage — ^two  certainly  of  the  lowest — ^who 
were  querulous  and  discontented  Cowley,  indeed, 
used  to  call  himself  melancholy ;  but  he  was  not  in 
earnest,  and  at  any  rate  was  fiill  of  conceits  and 
afitetations,  and  has  notiiing  to  make  us  proud  of 
him.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  was 
evidently  of  a  free  and  joyous  temperament ;  and  so 
was  Chaucer,  their  common  master.  The  same  dis- 
position appears  to  have  predominated  in  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  their  great  contemporaries.  The  genius 
of  Milton  partook  something  of  the  austerity  of  the 

garty  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  controyersies 
1  which  he  was  inrolv^ ;  but  even  when  fallen  on 
eyU  days  and  eril  tongues,  his  spirit  seems  to  have 
retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  dignity ;  and  in 
his  prirate  life,  as  well  as  in  hi^  poetry,  the  mijesty 
of  a  high  character  is  tempered  with  great  sweet- 
ness, genial  indulgences,  and  practical  wisdom,  in 
the  succeeding  age  our  poets  were  but  too  gay ;  and 
though  we  forbc^&r  to  speak  of  living  authors,  we 
know  enough  of  them  to  say  with  confidence,  that 
to  be  miserable  or  to  be  hated  is  not  now,  any  more 
than  heretofore,  the  common  lot  of  those  who  excel' 
InnumeraUe  observations  of  this  kind,  remark- 
able for  ease  and  grace,  and  for  original  reflection, 
may  be  found  scattered  through  Lord  Jeffi:ey's  cri- 
tiques. His  political  remarks  and  views  of  public 
events  are  equally  discriminating,  but  of  course  will 
be  judged  of  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  reader. 
None  will  be  found  at  variance  with  national  honour 
or  morality,  which  are  paramount  to  all  mere  party 
questions.  As  a  literary  critic,  we  minr  advert  to 
the  singular  taste  and  judgment  which  Lord  Jeffirey 
exerdsid  in  making  selections  from  the  works  he 
reviewed,  and  interweaving  them,  as  it  were,  with 
the  text  of  his  criticism,  miatever  was  picturesque, 
solemn,  pathetic,  or  sublime,  caught  his  eye,  and  was 
thus  introduced  to  a  new  and  vastiy-extended  circle 
of  readers,  besides  fcuniahing  matter  for  various 
collections  of  extracts  and  innumerable  school  exer- 
cises. 

Francis  Jeffrey  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  the  son 
of  a  respectable  writer  or  attorney.  After  completing 
his  education  at  Oxford,  and  passing  through  the 
necessary  legal  studies,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  bar  in  the  year  1 794.  His  eloquence  and 
intrepidity  as  an  advocate  were  not  less  conspicuous 
than  his  literary  talents,  and  in  1829  he  was,  by  the 
unanimous  suffivges  of  his  legal  brethren,  elected 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  in  1830,  Mr  Jefl^y  was 
nominatcHi  to  the  first  office  under  the  crown  in 
Scotland  (Lord  Advocate),  and  sat  for  some  time  in 
parliament  In  1834  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  the  bench,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged 
with  such  undeviating  attention,  uprightness,  and 
ability,  that  no  Scottish  judge  waa  ever  perhaps 
more  popular,  more  trusted,  or  more  beloved.  *  It 
has  been  his  enviable  lot,  if  not  to  attain  all  the 
prizes  of  ambition  for  which  men  strive,  at  least  to 
unite  in  himsdf  those  qualities  which,  in  many, 
would  have  secured  tiiem  all  A  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  literature  in  the  most  literary  age— the 
highest  honour  of  his  profession  spontaneously  oon- 
fened  by  the  members  of  a  bar  strong  in  talent  and 
learning — eloquence  among  the  first  of  our  orators, 
and  wiMlom  among  the  wisest,  and  universal  reve- 


rence on  that  judicial  seat  which  has  derived  in- 
creased celebrity  from  his  demeanour— «  yooth  of 
enterprise — a  manhood  of  brilUaat  succest — and 
**  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  frienda,"  en- 
circling his  later  years — ^mark  him  out  for  veDer»- 
tion  to  every  son  of  that  countiT  whose  nune  he 
has  exalted  throughout  Europe.  We  need  not  tpmk 
here  of  those  graces  of  mind  and  of  character  tfaet 
have  thrown  fascination  over  hia  society,  and  mede 
his  friendship  a  privilege.*  *  | 

The  Critical  and  Historiad  Euapa  amirUmied  io 
the  EditUmrgh  Beview,  by  T.  K  Macaulay,  thiee 
volumes,  1843,  have  enjoyed  great  pc^olarity,  and  ' 
materially  aided  the  Review,  both  aa  to  itnmftiKaiii*  I 
success  and  permanent  value.    The  reading  and  ! 
erudition  of  the  author  are  immense.     In  qoestioiia  | 
of  classical  learning  and  critidsm— in  English  poetry,  i 
philosophy,  and  history — ^in  all  the  minutiae  of  bio- 
graphy and  literary  anecdote — in  the  principles  and 
details  of  government — in  tiie  revolutions  of  partiea 
and  opinions — ^in  the  progress  of  sdenoe  and  philo- 
sophy— in  all  these  he  seems  equally  versant  and 
equally  felicitous  as  a  critic.    Perhapa  he  ia  most 
striking  and  original  in  hia  historical  artidea,  which  ' 
present  complete  pictures  of  the  times  of  which  he  i 
treats,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  prindpel  actors,  j 
and  copious  illustrations  of  contemporary  events 
and  characten  in  other  countries.    Hia  reviews  of 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  and  the  memoin  of 
Lord  Olive,  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &c  contain 
a  series  of  brilliant  and  copious  historical  retxo^ects 
unequalled  in  our  literature.     His  eloquent  P>pen 
on  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  Letters,  Boswell's  Johnson,  Addison's  He-  ■ 
moirs,  and  other  philosophiod  and  literary  subjects,  ' 
are  also  of  first-rate  exceUenoe.    Whatever  tofic  be 
takea  up  he  foirly  exhausts— nothing  ia  left  to  the 
imagination,  and  the  most  ample  curiosity  ia  grati- 
fied.   Mr  Macaulay  is  a  party  politician — a  atrong 
admirer  of  the  old  Whigs,  and  well-dispoaed  towards 
the  Roundheads  and  Covenanters.    At  times  he  ap- 
pears to  identify  himself  too  dosely  with  those  poli- 
ticians of  a  former  age,  and  to  write  as  with  a  skxmg 
personid  antipathy  against  their  opponents.    His 
judgments  are  occasionidly  harsh  and  uncharitable, 
even  when  founded  on  undoubted  facta.    In  arrang- 
ing bis  materials  for  efibct,  he  is  a  consummate 
master.     Some  of  his   scenes   and  parallels  are 
managed  with  the  highest  artistical  art,  and  his 
language,  like  his  conceptions,  Is  picturnqae.    In 
style  Mr  Macaulay  is  stately  and  rhetorical — per- 
haps too  florid  and  gorgeous,  at  least  in  his  eanier 
essays — ^but  it  is  sustained  with  wonderful  power  , 
and  energy.    In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  other  ! 
mental  characteristics,  the  reviewer  bean  some  re-  ' 
semblance  to  Gibbon.  His  knowledge  is  as  univetaal, 
his  imagination  as  rich  and  creative,  and  his  power 
of  condensation  as  remarkable.    Both  have  made  ■ 
sacrifices  in  taste,  candour,  and  generosity,  for  par-  i 
poses  of  immediate  effect ;  but  the  living  author  is  I 
unquestionably  far  superior  to  his  great  prototype  in  . 
the  soundness  of  his  philosophy  and  the  parity  of 
his  aspirations  and  principles. 

wtTj.TAw  Howrrr,  ftc. 

WnjJAM  Hownr,  a  popular  miscdlsneoos  writer, 
has  written  some  delightfbl  works  lUnstratiYe  of  the 
'calendar  of  natore.'  BiM  Book  of  the  Smatau,  19»^ 
presents  as  with  the  picturesqne  and  poetic  fmkmtm 
of  the  months,  and  sill  the  objects  and  appeatanrea 
which  each  presents  in  the  garden,  the  Add,  sod  the 
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vaten.  An  enthusiastic  loyer  of  his  subject,  Mr 
Hewitt  is  remarkable  for  the  fulness  and  variety  of 
his  pictorial  sketches,  the  richness  and  purity  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  occasional  force  and  eloquence  of  his 
style.  *  If  I  could  but  arouse  in  other  minds,'  he 
says,  'that  ardent  and  ever-growing  love  of  the 
beautiful  works  of  Grod  in  the  creation,  which  I  feel 
in  myself— if  I  could  but  make  it  in  others  what  it 
has  been  to 


The  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  aU  my  monu  being — 

if  I  could  open  to  any  the  mental  eye  which  can 
never  be  again  closed,  but  which  finds  more  and 
more  clearly  revealed  before  it  beauty,  wisdom,  and 
peace  in  the  splendours  of  the  heavens,  in  the 
majesty  of  seas  and  mountains,  in  the  freshness  of 
winds,  the  ever-changing  lights  and  shadows  of  fair 
landscapes,  the  solitude  of  heaths,  the  radiant  face 
of  bright  lakes,  and  the  solemn  depths  of  woods, 
then  indeed  should  I  rejoice.  Oh  that  I  could  but 
touch  a  thousand  bosoms  with  that  melancholy 
which  often  visits  mine,  when  I  behold  little  children 
endeavouring  to  extract  amusement  from  the  very 
dust,  and  straws,  and  pebbles  of  squalid  alleys,  shut 
out  from  the  free  and  glorious  countenance  of  na- 
ture, and  think  how  differently  the  children  of  the 
peasantry  are  passing  the  golden  hours  of  child- 
hood ;  wandering  with  bare  heads  and  unshod  feet, 
perhaps,  but  singing  a  ** childish  wordless  melody** 
through  vernal  lanes,  or  pr3ring  into  a  thousand 
sylvan  leafy  nooks,  by  the  liquid  music  of  running 
waters,  amidst  the  fragrant  heath,  or  on  the  flowery 
lap  of  the  meadow,  occupied  with  winged  wonders 
without  end.  Oh  that  I  could  but  baptize  every 
heart  with  the  sympathetic  feeling  of  what  the  dty- 
pent  child  is  condemned  to  lose;  how  blank,  and 
poor,  and  joyless  must  be  the  images  which  AD 
its  infant  bosom  to  that  of  the  country  one,  whose 
mind 

Will  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  fonns. 
His  memory  be  a  dwellinE-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  hannonies  I 

I  feel,  however,  an  animating  assurance  that  nature 
will  exert  a  perpetually-increasing  influence,  not 
only  as  a  most  fertile  source  of  pure  and  substantial 
pleasures — pleasures  which,  unlike  many  others, 
produce,  instead  of  satiety,  desire— but  also  as  a 
great  moral  agent:  and  what  efiects  I  anticipate 
from  this  growing  taste  may  be  readily  inferred, 
when  I  avow  it  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  articles 
of  my  creed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  in 
whom  its  power  is  once  firmly  established  to  become 
utterly  debased  in  sentiment  or  abandoned  in  prin- 
ciple. His  soul  may  be  said  to  be  brought  into 
habitual  union  with  the  Author  of  Nature — 

Haunted  for  ever  by  the  Eternal  Mind. 

Mr  Howitt  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Eriends, 
though  he  has  ceased  to  wear  thdr  peculiar  costume. 
He  ia  a  native  of  I>erbyshlre,  and  waa  for  several 
years  in  business  at  Nottingham.  A  work,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  indicated  by  its  name,  the  History 
of  PrieMtcrcJi  (1834),  so  recommended  him  to  the 
fiissenters  and  reformers  of  that  town,  that  he  was 
made  one  of  their  aldermen.  Disliking  the  bustle 
of  public  life,  Mr  Howitt  retired  from  Nottingham, 
and  resided  for  three  years  at  Esher,  in  Surrsy. 
There  he  composed  his  Rvnd  Life  ia  En^amd^  a 
popular  and  delightful  work.  In  18S8  appeared  his 
CdomaatUm  and  UtrUtianity,  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Britleh  India  Sooiefy,  and  to  improve- 


ment in  the  management  of  our  colonies.  Mr 
Howitt  afterwards  published  The  Boy^  ComOry 
Book^  and  Vmta  to  Remarkable  Places^  the  latter 
(to  which  a  second  series  has  been  added)  descrip- 
tive of  old  haUs,  battle-fields,  and  the  scenes  of 
striking  passages  in  English  history  and  poetry. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howitt  now  removed  to  Germany,  and 
after  three  years'  residence  in  that  country,  the 
former  published  a  work  on  the  Social  and  Rural 
Life  cf  Germany,  whidi  the  natives  admitted  to  be 
the  best  account  of  that  country  ever  written  by  a 
foreigner.  Our  industrious  author  has  also  tran- 
slated a  work  written  expressly  for  him,  TTie  ShuUnt' 
Life  of  Germany,  The  attention  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Howitt  having  been  drawn  to  the  Swedish  language 
and  literature,  they  studied  it  with  avidity ;  and  Mrs 
Howitt  has  translated  a  series  of  tales  by  Frederika 
Bremer,  which  are  characterised  by  great  truth  of 
feeling  and  description,  and  by  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  These  Swedish  tales  have 
been  exceedingly  popular,  and  now  circulate  exten- 
sively both  in  England  and  America. 


JOHN  CLAtTSIUS  LOVDOIT,  &C. 

John  Claudius  Loudon  (1783-1643)  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  the  writers  of  his  day  upon  subjects 
connected  with  horticulture,  and  of  the  whole  dass 
of  industrious  compilers.  He  was  a  native  of  Cam- 
buslanff,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  pursuing  in  youth  the 
bent  of  his  natural  fiu*ulties,  entered  life  as  a  land- 
scape-gardener, to  which  profession  he  subsequentiy 
added  the  duties  of  a  farmer.  Finally,  he  settled  in 
London  as  a  writer  on  his  favourite  subjects.  His 
works  were  numerous  and  useAil,  and  they  form  in 
their  entire  mass  a  wonderful  monument  of  human 
industry.  His  chief  productions  are  an  Encyelopadia 
ofGardenina,  1823;  The  Greenhouse  Companion  f  an 
Encydopadui  of  Agriculture^  1825 ;  an  Encyehpadia 
of  Plants,  1829 ;  an  Encychpadia  of  Cottage,  ViUa, 
and  Farm  Architecture,  1832 ;  and  Arboretum  Britan- 
nicum,  8  volumes,  1838.  The  four  encydopiedias  are 
large  volumes,  each  exhausting  its  particular  sub- 
ject, and  containing  numerous  pictorial  illustrations 
in  wood.  The  'Arboretum'  is  even  a  more  remark- 
able tnoduction  than  any  of  these,  consisting  of  four 
volumes  of  dose  letter-press,  and  four  of  pictorial 
illustrations,  and  presenting  such  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation, as  might  apparently  have  been  the  work  of 
half  a  lifetime  to  any  ordinary  man.  These  vast 
tasks  Mr  Loudon  was  enabled  to  undertake  and 
carry  to  completion  by  virtue  of  the  unusual  energy 
of  his  nature,  notwitiistanding  considerable  draw- 
backs fit>m  disease,  and  the  failure,  latterly,  of  some 
of  his  physical  powers.  In  1830  he  married  a  lady 
of  amiable  character  and  literary  talent,  who  entered 
with  great  spirit  into  his  favourite  pursuits.  The 
separate  publications  of  Mrs  Loudon  on  subjects 
connected  with  botany,  and  for  the  general  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  are  deservedly  high  in  public 
eetimation.  It  is  pafasftd  to  consider  tiiat  the  just 
reward  of  a  lifo  of  extraordinary  application  and 
public  usefulness,  was  reft  from  Mr  Loudon  by  the 
consequences  of  the  comparative  non-success  cf  the 
*  Arboretum,'  which  placed  him  considerably  in  debt 
This  misfortune  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  induced 
the  fatal  pulmonary  disease  of  which  he  died. 

Essays  on  Natural  History^  by  Chablxs  Watcb- 
TON,  Esq.  of  Walton  Hall,  is  pn  excellent  contribu- 
tion made  to  natural  history  by  a  disinterested  lover 
of  the  country ;  and  Gkanmgs  m  Natural  History , 
by  EnwAAD  Jsats,  Esq.  surveyor  of  her  nugesty's 
parks  and  palaces,  two  volumes,  1838,  is  a  ooUection 
of  wdl-aatMQticated  foctii  related  with  the  view  of 
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portraying  the  character  of  animalB,  and  cndeayoor- 
ing  to  endte  more  kindly  feelings  towards  them. 
Some  Scottish  works  of  this  kind  are  also  descrying 
of  commendation — as  Rhind's  Studies  in  Natural 
History;  M*£>LARMn>*B  Sketches  firom  Nature;  "Mil- 
L£R*8  Scenes  and  Legends,  or  Tradi^ons  of  Cnmarty; 
Duncan's  Sacred  Philosophy  cf  the  Seasons,  &c  A 
love  of  nature  and  observation  of  her  various  works 
Eure  displayed  in  these  local  sketches,  which  all  help 
to  augment  the  general  stock  of  our  knowledge  as 
well  as  our  enjojrment 

The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,  twoTolumes,  1840, 
by  Charles  Mackat,  is  a  pleasing  description  of 
the  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  are 
hallowed  by  the  recollections  of  history,  romance, 
and  poetry.  The  same  author  has  published  (1841) 
Memoirs  qf  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions. 

Robert  Mudis  (1777-1842),  an  indefatigable 
writer,  sdf-educated,  was  a  native  of  Forfarshire, 
and  for  some  time  connected  with  the  London  press. 
He  wrote  and  compUed  altogether  about  ninety 
volumes,  including  Babylon  the  Great,  a  Picture  of 
Men  and  Tilings  in  London  ;  Modem  Athens,  a  sketch 
of  Edmburgh  society;  The  British  Naturalist;  The 
Feathered  Tribes  qf  Ureal  Britain ;  A  Popular  Guide 
to  the  Observation  of  Nature;  two  series  of  four 
volumes  each,  entitled  The  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the 
Sea,  and  the  Air;  and  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter;  and  next,  Man :  Physical,  Moral,  Social,  and 
Intellectual;  The  World  Described,  &c.  He  furnished 
the  letter-press  to  Gilbert's  Modem  Atlas,  the 
'Naturid  History'  to  the  British  Cyclop»dia,  and 
numerous  other  contributions  to  periodical  works. 
Mudie  was  a  nervous  and  able  writer,  deficient  in 
baste  in  works  of  light  literature  and  satire,  but  an 
icute  and  philosophical  observer  of  nature,  and 
[)eculiarly  happy  in  his  geographical  dissertations 
md  works  on  natural  history.  His  imagination 
could  lighten  up  the  driest  details ;  but  it  was  often 
too  excursive  and  unbridled.  His  works  were  also 
iastily  produced,  *  to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
[>as8ing  over  him ;'  but  considering  these  disadvan- 
;ages,  his  intellectual  energy  and  acquirements  were 
nronderfuL 

A  record  of  English  customs  is  preserved  in 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  published,  with  addi- 
ions,  by  Sir  Henrv  Ellis,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
n  1808 ;  and  in  1842  in  two  cheap  portable  volumes. 
The  work  relates  to  the  customs  at  country  wakes, 
heep-shearings,  and  other  rural  practices,  and  is 
in  admirable  ddineation  of  olden  life  and  manners. 
The  Every-day  Book,  Table  Book,  and  Year  Book, 
\y  William  Hone,  published  in  1833,  in  four  large 
olumes,  with  above  five  hundred  woodcut  illus- 
rations,  form  another  calendar  of  popular  English 
musements,  sports,  pastimes,  ceremonies,  manners, 
ustoms,  and  events  incident  to  every  day  in  the 
'ear.  Mr  Southey  has  said  of  these  works — '  I  may 
ske  the  opportunitv  of  recommending  the  Every- 
ay  Book  and  Table  Book  to  those  who  are  in- 
ercsted  in  the  preservation  of  our  national  and  local 
ustoms:  by  these  very  curious  publications  their 
ompiler  has  rendered  good  aervioe  in  an  important 
epartment  of  Uteratuxe.' 

JEREMT  BENTHAH. 

A  singular  but  eminent  writer  on  jurispmdenoe 
ad  morals,  Mr  Jereut  Bbntham,  was  an  author 
iroughout  the  whole  .(Xf  this  period,  down  to  the 
Bar  1 834.  He  lived  in  intercourse  with  the  leading 
len  of  several  generations  and  of  various  countries, 
id  was  unceasingly  active  in  the  propagation  of  his 
minions.  Those  opinions  were  as  mudti  canvassed 
\  the  doctrines  of  the  political  economists.     Mr 


Bentham  was  a  native  of  London,  son  of  a  wealthy 
solicitor,  and  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  February  1749. 
He  was  entered  of  Queen's  college,  Oxfbrd,  wiieD 
only  twelve  years  and  a  quarter  dd,  and  waa  even 
then  known  by  the  name  of  *tiie  phUoaopher.'    He 
took  his  Master's  degree  in  1766,  and  afterwards 
studying  the  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1772.    He  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  legal 
profession,  and  never  pleaded  in  public.    Hie  first 
literary  performance  was  an  examination  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  was  en- 
tiUed  A  Fragment  on  Government,  1776.    The  work 
was  prompt^  as  he  afterwards  stated,  by  *  a  y^asaaa 
for  improvement  in  those  shapes  in  which  the  lot 
of  mankind  is  meliorated  by  it.'    His  zeal  was  in- 
creased by  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  isaned  by 
Priestley.    *  In  the  phrase  **  the  greatest  happincas 
of  the  greatest  number,"  I  then  saw  delineated^*  aays 
Benthfun,  *  for  the  first  time,  a  plain  as  well  as  a 
true  standard  for  whatever  is  right  or  wroog,  use- 
ful,  useless,  or   mischievous   in  human  coAdoct, 
whether  in  the  field  of  morals  or  of  politics.*    The 
phrase  is  a  good  one,  whether  invented  by  Priestky 
or  Bentham  ;  but  it  still  leaves  the  means  by  which 
happiness  is  to  be  extended  as  undecided  aa  ever, 
to  Imb  determined  by  the  judgment  and  opinions  ol 
men.    To  insure  it,  Bentham  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  reconstract  the  laws  uid  government — ^to 
have    annual  parliaments  and  universal  soilrage, 
secret  voting,  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  practioe 
of  paying  wages  to  parliamentary  representatives. 
In  all  his  political  writings  this  doctrine  of  utility, 
so  understood,  is  the  leading  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple.    In  1778  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  TUt 
Hard  Labour  Bill,  recommending  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  criminal  punishment;  Letters  on 
Usury,  1787  ;  Introduction  to  the  Principies  qf  Morals 
and  Polities,  1789 ;  Discourses  on  Civil  aid  Penal 
Legislation,  1802  ;  A  Theory  of  PunishmenU  and  JU- 
wards,  1811;  A  Treatise  on  Judicial  Evidence,  1813; 
Paper  Relative  to  Codification  and  Public  Instruction, 
1817 ;   The  Book  of  Fallacies,  1824,  &c     B v  the 
death  of  his  father  in  179S,  Bentham  sucoeeded  to 
property  in  London,  and  to  farms  in  Essex,  yieldiag 
from  £500  to  £600  a-year.    He  lived  frugally,  but 
with  elegance,  in  one  of  his  London  hoiuea— kept 
young  men  as  secretaries — corresponded  and  wrote 
daUy — and  by  a  life  of  temperance  and  indostiy, 
with  great  self-complacency,  and  the  society  of  a 
few  devoted  friends,  the  eccentric  philosopher  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  eighty-four.    His  various  pn>> 
ductions  have  bieen  collected  and  edited  by  Dr  Joha 
Bowring  and  Mr  John  Hill  Burton,  advocate,  aod 
published  in  1 1  volumes.    In  his  latter  worka  Ben- 
tham adopted  a  peculiar  unoouUi  style  or  nomen- 
clature, which  deters  ordinary  readers,  and  indeed 
has  rendered  his  works  almost  a  dead  letter.    Fo^ 
tunately,  however,  part  of  them  were  arranged  and 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Dnmont    Another 
disciple,  Mr  Mill,  made  known  his  principlea  at 
home;  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  criticised  them  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  Sir  James  Markintoah  in 
the  ethiod  dissertation  which  he  wrote  for  the  En- 
cy dopsBdia  Britannica.    In  the  science  of  leg^slatian 
Bentham  evinced  a  profound  capacity  and  extensive 
knowledge :  the  error  imputed  to  his  speculations  ia 
that  of  not  sufficiently  *  weighing  the  various  dr* 
cumstanoes  which  lequife  hia  rules  to  be  modified 
in  di&rent  countries  and  times,  in  order  to  render 
them  either  more  usefhl,  more  eanly  introdnoed, 
more  generally  respected,  or  more  certainly  exe- 
cuted.'    As  an  ethical  philosopher,  he  canied  hk 
doctrine  of  utility  to  an  extent  which  wonld  he 
practically  dangerous,  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
the  bulk  of  mankind  act  upon  a  speculative  theory. 
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POLITICAL  EOONOXMTS. 


ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

A  series  of  works,  showing  remarkable  powers  of 
thought,  united  to  great  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
evangelical  religion,  has  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  Isaac  Tatxx>b,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  living  in  retirement  The  fint  and  most 
popular  is  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm^  1829, 
in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
subject  of  his  essay  is  a  new  development  of  the 
powers  of  Christianity,  and  only  bad  when  allied  to 
malign  passions.  It  has  been  followed  by  Saturday 
Evening^  the  Physical  Theory  cf  Another  Life,  &c. 
The  reasoning  powers  of  this  author  are  consider- 
able, but  the  ordinary  reader  feels  that  he  too  often 
misexpends  them  on  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of 
definite  condusions. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMISTS. 

There  have  been  in  this  period  several  writers  on 
the  subject  of  ix>litical  economy,  a  science  which 
'  treats  of  the  formation,  the  distribution,  and  the 
consumption  of  wealth ;  whidi  teaches  us  the  causes 
which  promote  or  prevent  its  increase,  and  their 
influence  on  tiie  happiness  or  mhaery  of  society.' 
Adam  SmiUi  laid  the  foundations  of  this  science ; 
and  as  our  commerce  and  population  went  on  in- 
creasing, thereby  augmenting  the  power  of  the  de- 
mocratiod  part  of  our  constitution,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  affiurs  of  govern- 
ment, political  economy  became  a  more  important 
and  popular  study.  One  of  its  greatest  names  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Majlthus,  an  English  clergy- 
man, and  Fellow  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  Mr 
Malthus  was  bom  of  a  good  family  in  1766,  at  his 
father's  estate  in  Surrey.  In  1798  appeared  his 
oelebiBted  work,  an  Essay  on  the  PrincipCe  cf  Popu- 
lation as  it  Affects  the  Future  Improvement  qf  Society, 
The  principle  here  laid  down  is,  that  population 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of 
subsistence.  '  Population  not  only  rises  to  the  level 
of  the  present  supply  of  food,  but  if  you  go  on  every 
year  increasing  the  quantity  of  food,  population  goes 
on  increasing  at  the  same  time,  and  so  fast,  that 
the  food  is  commonly  still  too  small  for  the  people.' 
After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Mr  Malthus  went 
abroad  witii  Dr  Clarke  and  some  other  friends ;  and 
in  thMB  course  of  a  tour  through  Sweden,  Norway, 
Finland,  and  part  of  Russia,  he  collected  facts  in 
illustration  of  his  theory.  These  he  embodied  in  a 
second  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  his  work, 
which  was  published  in  1803.  The  most  important 
of  his  other  works  are.  An  Inquiry  iiUo  the  Nature 
and  Progress  of  Rent,  1815 ;  and  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Econonw,  1820.  Several  pamphlets  on  the 
com  laws,  the  currency,  and  the  poor  laws,  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen.  Mr  Malthus  was  in  1805 
appointed  professor  of  modem  history  and  political 
economy  m  Haileybury  college,  and  he  held  the 
situation  till  his  death  in  1836. 

Mb  David  Ricaroo  (1772-1823)  was  author  of 
several  original  and  powerful  treatises  connected 
with  political  economy.  His  first  was  on  the  High 
Price  of  Bullion^  1809 ;  and  he  published  succes- 
sively Proposals  for  an  Economieai  and  Secure  Cur- 
rency, 1816 ;  and  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation,  1817.  The  latter  work  is  considered 
the  most  important  treatise  on  that  science,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Mr  Ricaurdo  afterwards  wrote  pamphlets  on  the 
Funding  System,  and  on  Protection  to  Agriculture. 
He  had  amassed  great  wealth  as  a  stockbroker, 
and  retiring  tttum  business,  he  entered  into  parlia- 
ment as  representative  for  the  small  borough  of 
Fortarlington.    He  seldom  spoke  in  the  house,  and 


only  on  subjects  oonneoted  with  his  favourite  studies. 
He  died,  much  regretted  by  his  firiends,  at  his  seat, 
Gatcomb  Park,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  11th  of 
September  1823. 

The  Elements  of  PoUtieal  Economy,  by  Mb  James 
Mill,  the  historian  of  India,  1821,  were  designed 
by  the  author  as  a  school-book  of  the  science.  Db 
Whatelt  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin)  pub- 
lished two  introductory  lectures,  which,  as  professor 
of  political  economy,  he  had  delivered  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1831.  This  eminent  person 
is  also  author  of  a  highly  valued  work.  Elements  of 
Logic,  which  has  attained  an  extensive  utility  among 
yoimg  students ;  Thomhts  on  Secondary  Punishments, 
and  other  works,  all  msplaying  marks  of  a  power- 
ful intellect  A  good  dementary  work.  Conversa- 
tions on  Political  Economy,  by  Mrs  Mabcet,  was 
published  in  1827.  The  Ret.  Db  Chalmers  has 
on  various  occasions  supported  the  views  of  Mal- 
thus, particularly  in  his  work  On  Political  Economy 
in  Connexion  with  the  Moral  Prospects  of  Society, 
1832.  He  maintains  that  no  human  skill  or  labour 
could  make  the  produce  of  the  soil  increase  at  the 
rate  at  which  population  would  increase,  and 
thoefure  he  urges  the  expediency  of  a  restraint 
upon  marriage,  successfully  inciUcatcd  upon  the 
people  as  the  very  essence  of  morality  and  nUgion 
by  every  pastor  and  instructor  in  the  kingdom. 
Few  dergymen  would  venture  on  such  a  taskl 
Another  zealous  commentator  is  Mb  J.  Ransat 
M^CuLLOCB,  author  of  Elements  of  Political  Economy, 
and  of  various  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, which  have  spread  more  widely  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  Mr  M*Culloch  has  also  edited  an 
edition  of  Adam  Smith,  and  compiled  several  useful 
and  able  statistical  works. 

The  opponents  of  Malthus  and  the  economists, 
though  not  numerous,  have  been  determined  and 
active.  Cobbett  never  ceased  for  years  to  inveigh 
sgainst  them.  Mr  Godwin  came  forward  in  1821 
¥rith  an  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Power  of  Increase  in 
the  Numbers  qf  Mankind,  a  treatise  very  unworthy 
the  author  of  *  C^aleb  Williams.'  In  1830  Michael 
Thomas  Saoleb  published  The  Law  of  Popula- 
tion :  a  Treatise  in  Disproof  of  the  Superfecundity  of 
Human  Beings,  and  Vevelooing  the  Heal  Principle  qf 
their  Increase.  A  third  volume  to  this  work  was  in 
preparation  by  the  author  when  he  died.  Mr 
Sadler  (1780-1835)  was  a  mercantile  man,  partner 
in  an  establishment  at  Leeds.  In  1829  he  became 
representative  in  pariiament  for  the  borough  of 
Newark,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  speeches 
against  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities  and 
the  Reform  BilL  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  Mr  Sadler  was  an  ardent 
benevdeut  man,  an  impracticable  politician,  and  a 
florid  speaker.  His  literary  pursuits  and  oratorical 
talents  were  honourable  ana  graceful  additions  to 
his  character  as  a  man  of  business,  but  in  know- 
ledge and  argument  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  Mal- 
thus and  Ricarda  An  Essay  on  ike  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  and  the  Sources  of  Taxation,  1831,  by  the 
Rev.  Richabd  Jones,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  rent,  as  to  which  the  author  difl^rs 
from  Ricarda  Mb  Nassau  Wiluam  Seniob,  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  in  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  1831,  published  Two  Lectures  on  Popula- 
tion, and  has  also  written  pamphlets  on  the  poor  laws, 
the  commutation  of  tithes,  &c  He  is  the  ablest  of 
all  the  opponents  of  ^lalthua. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAOAZIIfB& 

In  no  department,  more  than  in  this,  has  the 
character  of^onr  literature  made  a  greater  advance 
daring  the  last  age.    The  reviews  enumerated  in 
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the  Sixth  Period  continacd  to  oeoapy  pnblic  (■roiir, 
though  vith  amiU  deservingt,  doim  to  the  bcgiocuig 
of  tbia  century,  when  a  sadden  and  irrecoverable 
eclipae  came  oTer  them.  The  Edinbur^  BevioB, 
itarted  in  October  1B02  under  cironiDituicea  else- 
where detailed,  vai  a  work  entirety  new  la  our 
literature,  not  only  as  it  brought  talent  of  the  first 
order  to  bear  upon  periodical  criticisni,  bat  as  it 
presented  oiany  original  and  bnliiant  diiqoisitions 
en  subjects  of  public  concernment  apart  fhim  all 
consideration  of  the  Uterary  productions  of  the  day. 
It  met  with  initant  success  of  the  most  decided 
kind,  and  it  still  occapies  an  important  position  in 
the  English  world  of  letters.  As  it  was  devoted  to 
the  support  of  Whig  politics,  the  Tory  or  minis- 
terial party  of  the  day  soon  Itlt  a  need  for  a  simi- 
lar organ  of  opinion  on  their  side,  and  this  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Quarterly  BenieiB  in  1809. 
The  Quarterly  has  ever  since  kept  abreast  with  its 
northern  rival  in  point  of  ability.  The  Watairuter 
nevim  was  established  in  1S24,  by  Mr  Benthim  and 
his  friends,  as  a  medium  for  the  representation  of 
Radical  opioions.  In  poiot  of  talent  this  work  has 
been  comparatively  unequaL 

The  same  improvement  which  the  Ediubui^h 
Review  originated  in  the  critical  class  of  periodicgils 
was  eStcted  in  the  department  of  the  magaiines, 
or  literary  miscellsnies,  by  the'  establishment, 
1817,  of  Blackwoixft  Edinburgh  Magoiitie,  whi 
has  been  the  exemplar  of  many  other  similar  pub- 
lications— Fraser's,  Tait's,  the  New  Monthly,  Me- 
tropolitan, &C.— presenting  each  month  a  melange 
of  original  articles  in  light  literature,  mingled  with 
papers  of  poUtical  disquisition.  In  all  of  these 
works  there  is  now  lituary  matter  of  merit  equal 
:o  what  obtained  great  repntations  fi%  yean  ago; 
yet  in  general  presented  anonymously,  and  only 
designed  to  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  amusing 
the  idle  hours  of  the  public. 

POPULAR  PDBLICATION& 

The  plan  of  monthly  publication  for  works  of 
merit,  and  combining  cheapness  with  elegance, 
commenced  by  &fr  Constable  in  1827.  It  had  been 
planned  by  him  two  years  before,  when  his  active 
mind  was  fiUl  of  splendid  schemes  ;  and  he  was  con- 
fident that  if  he  lived  for  half-a-dozen  years,  he 
would  '  make  it  as  impossible  that  there  should  not 
be  a  good  library  in  every  decent  house  in  Britain,  as 
that  the  shepherd's  ingle-nook  should  want  the  tall 
poke.'  'Constable's  Miscellany'  was  not  begun  till 
after  the  failure  of  the  great  publisher's  house,  but 
it  presented  some  attraction,  and  enjoyed  for  several 
years  considerable  though  unequal  success.  The 
works  were  issued  in  monthly  oumbers  at  a  shilling 
each,  and  volumes  of  three  shillings  and  siipence. 
Basil  Hall's  Travels,  and  Lockhart's  Life  of  Euros, 
were  included  in  the  Miscellany,  and  had  a  great 
sale.  The  example  of  this  Edinburgh  scheme  stirred 
up  a  London  publisher,  Mr  Murray,  to  attempt  a 
similar  series  in  the  English  metropolis.  Hence 
began  the  'Family  Library,'  which  was  continued 
for  about  twelve  years,  and  ended  in  1841  with  the 
eightieth  volume.  Mr  Murray  made  bis  volumes 
five  shillings  each,  adding  occasionally  engtavingi 
and  woodcuts,  and  publishing  several  works  of 
standard  merit — induding  Washington  Irviog's 
Sketch-Book,  Southey's  Life  of  Kelson,  &c.  Mr 
Irving  also  abridged  for  this  library  his  Life  of 
Columbus  i  Ur  Lockhart  abridged  Scott's  Life  of 
Napoleon ;  Scott  hinuclf  contributed  a  History  of 
Demonology ;  Sir  David  Brewster  a  Life  of  Newton, 
and  other  pcnmlar  authon  joined  as  feUow-labooren. 


Another  series  of  montbly  volames  i 
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1833.  under  the  title  of  '  Sacred  Classics,'  being  re- 
prints  of  celebrated   authors  whose   laboon    have 
been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  of 
revealed  religion.    Two  clergymen  (Mr  CBttenook 
and  Mr  Rtebbing)  edited  this  library,  and  it  v*a  m 
bad  index  to  their  fitness  (br  the  ofBce,  that  thry 
opened  it  with  Jeremy  Taylor's  'Liberty  of  Ppo- 
phesying,'  one  of  the  most  able,  high-ipirited,  and 
eloquent  of  theological  or  ethical  fii  iitisn      '  Tlte 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,'  commenced  in  IBSO. 
and  still  in  progress  (though  not  in  regular  inter- 
vals of  a  month  between   each  Tolome),  U  diledy 
devoted   to   geographical    and    historical    sabjecta. 
Among  its  contributors  have  been  Sir  John  L«d>e.    , 
Professon  Jameson  and  Wallace,  Mr  Tytler,    Mr 
James  BuDie  Fraser,  Professor  Spalding,  Mr  Hug* 
Murray,  Dr  Crichton,  Dr  Roasell,  &c     The  con- 
venience of  the  monthly  mode  of  publicatiiHi  has 
recommended  it  lo  both  pabEishen  and   readers : 
editions  of  the  works  of  Scntl,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Byron,  Crablje,  Moore,    Bouthey,  the   bahiooaUe 
novels,  &c  have  been  thus  issued  and  drculated  in 
thousands.     Old  standard  authors  and  grave  hia- 
lorians.  decked  out  in  this  gay  monthly  attii^  have    . 
also  enjoyed  a  new  lease  of  popularly:  BonrdT*    | 
Johnson,    Shakspeare  and   the   elder   dramatist^  , 
Hume,   Smollett,  and  Lingard,   Tytler's  Scotland,    ! 
Cowper.  Robert  Hall,  and  almost  innameraUe  otkcr  '•  \ 
British  mirihwi,   have  been  so  puldiibed.     Hum  : 
libraries,  however  (notwithstanding  the  inteotiona    < 
and  sanguine  predictjons  of  Constable),  were  chietty  ' 
supported  by  the  more    opulent  and    mpectabk  'i 
classes.    To  bring  science  and  literature  within  the 
grasp  of  all,  a  society  was  formed  in  ISas  for  the 
DiSbsion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  atthehesdofvliiadi  ii 
were  several  statesmen  and  leading  meaib«n  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy— Lords  Auckland,  Altborp  (now 
Earl  Spencer).  John  Russell,  Nugent,  SoSdd,  Mr 
Henry  Brougham  (afterwards  Lord  Broogbam),  Sir  . 
Janu«  Mackiato^  Dr  Maltby  (Biihop  of  DnrhamX    , 


Hmrr  Lord 

Mr  Ilsllam,  Captain  Basil  Han,  &C.  Tbeb  olyeet  was 
to  circulate  a  series  t^  treatisei  on  the  exact  acicDCes, 
and  on  various  braoebea  of  osefbl  knowledge,  in 
numbers  at  sixpence  each.  He  ftrat  was  pnbiidwd 
in  March  1817,  being  ■  A  Discoone  of  the  OI(}ectii 
Advantages,  and  Reaanres  of  Bcknce,'  by  Mr 
Brongham.  Many  of  the  worka  lamed  by  ttu* 
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society  are  exceUent  oompendiuiiM  of  knowledge; 
bat  Uie  general  fault  of  their  scientiflc  treatiBes  hai 
been,  that  tiiey  are  too  technical  and  abstmae  for 
the  working-clasfef,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  pur- 
chased  and  read  chiefly  by  those  in  better  stations 
(k  life.  Another  series  of  works  of  a  higher  cast, 
entitled  *  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,' 
in  four-shilling  rolumes,  has  also  emanated  flrom 
this  society,  as  well  as  a  yery  yalu&ble  and  exten- 
sive series  of  maps  and  charts,  forming  a  complete 
atlas.  A  collection  of  portraits,  with  biographical 
memoirs,  and  an  improyed  description  of  almanac, 
published  yearly,  haye  formed  part  of  the  society's 
operations.  Their  labours  haye  on  the  whole  been 
beneficial ;  and  though  the  demand  for  cheap  litera- 
ture was  rapidly  extending,  the  steady  impulse  and 
encouragement  giyen  to  it  by  a  society  possessing 
ample  funds  and  large  influence,  must  have  tended 
materially  to  accelerate  its  progress.  It  was  obyious, 
however,  that  the  field  was  not  wholly  occupied,  but 
that  large  masses,  both  in  the  rural  and  manufac- 
turing districts,  were  unable  either  to  purchase  or 
understand  many  of  the  treatises  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Under  this 
impression,  the  publishers  of  the  present  work 
commenced,  in  February  1832,  their  weekly  perio- 
dical, Chamber^t  Edm^urgk  Journal,  consisting  of 
original  papers  on  subjects  of  ordinary  life,  science, 
and  literature,  and  containing  in  each  number  a 
quantity  of  matter  equal  to  tiiat  in  a  number  of 
the  societ3r's  works,  and  sold  at  one-fourth  of  the 
price.  The  result  of  this  extraordinary  cheapness 
was  a  circulation  soon  exceeding  flf^  thousand 
weekly,  and  which  has  now  risen  to  alxrat  ninety 
thousand.  Thi  Penny  Magazine,  a  respectable  perio- 
dical, and  the  Penny  Cycbptedia,  were  afterwards 
commenced  by  the  Society  for  the  DifRision  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  attained  each  a  very  great  circula- 
tion. There  are  numerous  other  labourers  in  the 
same  field  of  humble  usefiilness ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  enter  a  cottage  or  workshop  without 
meeting  with  some  of  these  publications— cheering 
the  leisure  moments  of  the  peasant  or  mechanic,  and, 
by  withdrawing  him  firom  the  operation  of  the  grosser 
senses,  elevating  him  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings. 

WBITER8  ON  BCIENCE. 

The  age  has  been  highly  distinguished  by  a  series 
of  scientific  writers  whose  works,  being  of  a  popu- 
lar description,  may  be  said  to  enter  into  the  circle 
of  general  literature.  At  the  head  of  this  class  may 
be  placed  Sir  John  Herschel,  whose  Diacottrse  on 
Natural  PhUoeophy  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  work 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Sib  DAyiD  Bbewsteb 
also  presents  a  remarkable  union  of  scientiflc  ac- 
complishments with  the  grace  and  spirit  of  a  flrst- 
rate  litterateur.  His  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  Life 
of  Newton,  History  of  Optics,  and  various  contri- 
butions to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
are  equally  noted  for  literary  elegance  as  for  pro- 
found knowledge.  A  high  place  in  this  walk  is 
due  to  Mb  Charles  Babbaoe,  author  of  the  Eco- 
nomy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures;  a  Ninth  Bridge- 
voater  Treatise,  &c.  The  latter  work  is  a  most  inge- 
nious attempt  to  bring  mathematics  into  the  range 
of  sciences  which  afford  proof  of  divine  design  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  contains,  besides, 
many  original  and  striking  thoughts.  The  works  on 
geology,  by  Dr  BccKuufn,  Mr  Mctbchison,  Mr 
Chables  Ltell,  Sib  Henbt  Delabeche,  and  Dr 
Mantell,  are  aU  yaluaUe  contributions  to  the 
library  of  modem  science. 

Perhaps'  no  writer  of  the  present  day  has  shown 
in  his  works  a  more  extensive  range  of  Imowledge, 


united  with  great  powers  of  expression,  than  the 
Bey.  William  Wbewell,  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  three  volumes,  1837,  and  the  Philosophy  qf 
the  Inductive  Scienees,  founded  upon  their  History,  two 
volumes,  1840,  are  amongst  tne  few  books  c^  the 
age  which  realise  to  our  minds  the  self-deyoting 
zeal  and  life-long  application  of  the  world's  earlier 
students.  Mr  WheweU  was  also  the  author  of  that 
member  of  the  series  of  Bridgewater  Treatises 
in  which  astronomy  and  general  physics  were 
brought  to  the  illustration  of  natural  theology. 
Ano&er  modem  writer  of  unusually  yaried  attain- 
ments was  the  late  Dr  John  Macculloch,  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland;  a 
yaluable  geological  one,  presenting  a  classification 
of  rocks;  and  a  posthumous  treatise,  in  three 
yolumes,  on  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 

The  almost  infant  science  of  Ethnography  has 
received  a  powerful  illustration  from  the  industrious 
labours  of  Dr  Prttchard,  whose  Inquiries  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Man  is  a  book  standing  almost 
alone  in  our  literature.  It  tends  to  show  the  acci- 
dental nature  of  the  distinctions  of  colour  and  figure 
amongst  races  of  men,  and  to  establish  the  unity  of 
the  human  spedea.  Dr  Pritchard's  work  on  the  Celts 
is  also  one  of  considerable  yalue,  particularly  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  unguage. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,  by  PRorESSOB 
Nichol  of  Glasgow,  has  deservedly  attained  great 
popularity  as  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  sublime 
observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel  and  others 
respecting  the  olgects  beyond  the  range  of  the  solar 
system,  and  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  nebular  cos- 
mogony. It  has  been  followed  by  a  volume  of 
eqmdly  eloquent  disquisition,  under  the  title  of 
ConUmpkUions  on  the  Solar  System,  The  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  have  been  illustrated  with  great 
success  in  the  language  of  common  life,  in  the  Bk^ 
ments  of  Physics  by  Dr  Neil  Arnott. 

The  various  departments  of  knowledge  connected 
with  medicine  have  been  illustrated  by  several 
writers  of  the  highest  talent*  firom  whom  it  is  almost 
invidious  to  single  out  the  few  names  which  we  haye 
room  to  notice.  In  physiology,  the  works  of  Bostock, 
Lawrence,  Mato,  Eluotson,  Rooet,  Fletcher, 
and  Carpenter,  stand  deservedly  high,  while  the 
popular  treatises  of  Dr  Combe  are  remarkable  for 
their  extensive  usefulness,  due  to  their  singularly 
lucid  and  practical  character.  The  Curiosities  ofMe- 
diaU  Experience  by  Db  Millinoen,  the  treatises  of 
Sib  James  Clark  on  Climate  and  Consumption,  the 
various  tracts  of  Sir  Henrt  Halford,  Dr  South- 
wood  Smttb's  Philosophy  of  Health,  and  Dr  Cope- 
land's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  are  but  a 
meagre  selection  from  a  great  range  of  medical 
works  of  talent  calculated  for  general  reading. 

ENCTCLOPiEDIAS. 

The  progress  of  Enctclop£dias,  or  alphabetical 
digests  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
literature  of  modem  times.  The  first  was  the  Cydo- 
paedia  of  Ephraim  Chambers,  published  in  1728,  in 
two  large  folio  yolumes,  of  which  five  editions  were 
published  within  eighteen  years.  As  the  work  of 
one  individual,  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Chambers  is 
highly  honourable  to  his  taste,  industry,  and  know- 
ledge. The  proprietors  of  this  work  in  1776  en- 
ga^  Dr  Abraham  Bees,  a  dissenting  clergyman 
(1743-1825),  to  superintend  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  it,  which  appeared  in  1785,  and  was  well 
received,  lliey  then  agreed  with  the  same  gentle- 
man to  undertiJce  a  new  and  magnificent  work  of  a 
similar  nature;  and  in  1802  the  first  volume  of 
Bees's  Cydopedia  was  issued,  with  illustrations  in 
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